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THS   OUTLOOK 


How  the  Carters  Became  Famous  for 
Their  Sunday  Evening  Suppers 


By  yessie  E.  Shiciair 


IT'S  a  sort  of  habit  with  friends  of  the 
Carters  to  drop  in  on  theni  sometime 
Sunday  afternoon  and  stay  for  supper. 

Of  course,  they  are  lovely  people,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carter — jolly,  hospitable,  always 
glad  to  see  you,  congenial  with  young  and 
old.  Mr,  Carter  is  a  man  who  can  talk 
interestingly  and  entertainingly  on  any 
and  every  subject.  And  Julia  Carter  is 
the  most  whole-souled  and  big-sisterly 
woman  I  know,  and  it's  a  joy  to  get  off 
alone  with  her  and  tell  her  your  troubles 
and  get  her  always  practical  advice. 

But  there  is  another  attraction  about 
the  Carters  that  I'll  confess  is  possibly 
the  strongest  of  all. 

Julia  Carter  is  the  most  versatile,  resource- 
ful and  successful  hostess  in  our  town.  You 
can  drop  in  on  her  any  day  in  the  week  and 
any  time  of  day,  and  if  it  is  anywhere  near 
mealtime,  she's  sure  to  make  you  stay.  And 
then,  presto  1  There's  a  treat  for  .you  such 
as  you'd  ordinarily  have  to  go  to  an  ex- 
pensive restaurant  to  get. 

We  used  to  wonder  what  delicious  dainty 
was  coming  next,  for  she'd  rarely  have  the 
same  thing  twice.  And  we  didn't  know  for 
a  long  time  how  she  was  able  to  vary  her 
menus  so  delightfully. 

But  one  Sunday  evening  when  all  the  dishes 
were  washed  and  the  crowd  of  us,  women 
only,  were  on  the  front_  porch  waiting  for  the 
men  to  come  back  from  their  walk,  some- 
body popped  the  questions  that  had  long 
been  in  our  minds. 

"  How  do  you  do  it,  Julia  ?  Where  do  you 
get  all  these  treats  you  have  been  giving  us? 
How  do  you  always  manage  to  have  some- 
thing good  on  hand,  no  matter  what  the  day 
or  time  of  day?" 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  girls,"  she  replied.  "  I'm 
a  disciple  of  Frank  £i  Davis  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.  Verj-  likely  you've  seen  his  picture- 
in  some  of  the  magazines.  He's  a  wonderful 
seafood  man  right  down  there  where  the  fish- 
ing smacks  come  in  fresh  from  their  trips  to 
the  fishing  banks  and  deep  sea  fishing 
grounds. 

"  I've  met  Mr.  Davis  myself — have  been 
through  his  plant  in  Gloucester — and  I  tell 
you,  hejs  a  character.  That  man  is  as  much 
an  iflHMt  as  a  business  man.  He  and  his 
fath^Uinct  all  his  ancestors  for  300  years 
have  been  born  and  lived  all  their  lives  in 
Gloucester,  where  nearly  every  man  has 
something  to  do  with  the  sea.  Somehow 
about  30  years  ago  he  got  the  idea  in  his  head 
that  someone  ought  to  give  inland  folks,  loo, 
a  taste  of  the  true,  fresh-from-the-sea  flavor 
in  seafoods.  And  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  was  going  to  be  the  man. 

"  So  he's  built  up  a  really  unique  business. 
He  puts  up  the  most  delicious  sea  treats  in 
such  a  way  that  there  is  something  about  them 
that  no  other  similar  foods  seem  to  have — 
a  freshness,  a  sweetness  and  a  true  deepsea 
tang  that  I've  never  been  able  to  find  any- 
where except  right  down  in  Gloucester  itself. 

"Of  course  some  like  one  thing  best  and 
some  another,  but  I  must  say  1  like  every  sin- 
gle thing  Mr.  Davis  puts  up.  But  if  you  want 
to  just  /aste  before  you  duy,  it  happens  he  has 
a  special  little  assortment  that  he  offers  at  a 
special  price  that  includes,  I  believe,  fourteen 
different  tid-bits.  I  remember  I  tried  that  as- 
sortment first,  after  I'came  back  from  my 
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trip,  and  since  then  I've  just  kept  my  pantry 
stocked  with  three  or  four  cans  of  each  thing. 

"  That's  what  you  girls  have  been  having 
here  for  some  time  past.  Mr.  Davis  sends 
along  a  mighty  interesting  and  attractive 
little  cook-book,  too,  with  over  a  hundred 
recipes  in  it,  so  that  you  don't  need  to  have 
the  same  thing  twice  in  a  good  long  time." 

Well,  I  tell  you,  folks,  it  was  a  revelation 
and  has  been  a.godsend  to  me. 

I  sent  right  on  for  the  assortment  Julia 
spoke  of— It's  called  the  "Special  Get-Ac- 
<^uainted  Offer."  And  I  had  the  same  expe- 
rience as  Julia — I  liked  every  single  morsel. 
So  I've  followed  her  plan  right  through.  I 
keep  several  cans  of  each  kind  on  hand  all 
the  time. 

And  now  I  never  have  to  worry  in  a  pinch, 
or  any  other  time.  If  company  drops  in  unex- 
pectedly, I'm  ready  for  them  in  no  time  with 
adeliciouslobster,shrimp,crabmeat,  unnyor 
salmon  salad — you  see  there  are  half  a  dozen 
or  more  different  salads  alone  I  can  make  if  I 
choose.  Or  I  can  take  the  same  foods  and  fix 
them  k  la  Newburg  or  stewed  or  fricasseed  or 
creamed  or  several  other  appetizing  ways. 

If  I  want  a  nice  soup,  1  can  have  a  real 
New  England  clam  chowder.  And  I  can 
have  codfish  soufHe  or  sardine  rarebit  or 
kippered  herring  or  fish  flake  timbales. 

And  if  we  are  to  go  on  a  picnic  or  take  a 
motor  trip,  goodness,  I  can  make  a  dozen 
kinds  of  tasty  sandwiches  and  do  it  in  a  jiffy, 
without  going  out  of  the  house. 

Best  of  all,  every  one  of  these  dishes  is  as 
different  from  the  "  store  "  kind  as  day  from 
night.  That  man  Davis  is  unique.  I  believe 
he  actually  knows  how  to  put  up  the  clear, 
clean,  exhilarating  sea  ozone  itself  with  his 
seafoods.  There  is  something  fresh,  pure 
and  sweet  about  them  that  jugt  proves  to  you 
he's  taken  them  practically  right  from  the 
water,  prepared  them  on  the  very  shore  and 
preserved  for  you  what  you  can't  usually  get 
in  any  other  way  than  going  right  down  to 
Gloucester  and  eating  at  a  skipper's  table. 
And  you  ought  to  see  John  dig  into  them — 
it  does  my  heart  good. 

Excuse  me  for  raving,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
Mr.  Davis  wrote  and  asked  me  as  a  customer 
to  say  just  a  few  words  about  his  lovely 
foods  and  here  I've  gone  and  written  a  book. 


nearly.  I  musn't  forget,  though,  to  tell  one 
other  important  thing  about  that  "  Special 
Get-Acquainted  Offer."  Mr.  Davis  sends  it 
out,  charges  paid,  east  of  Kansas,  at  his  risk. 
Think  ofthat  I  When  the  postman  delivers 
it  to  you,  you  pay  him  only  $3.65  for  the 
entire  assortment.  And  then  you  tr>'  two  of 
the  foods — any  two  you  like,  if  you  are  the 
slightest  bit  disappointed,  you  can  send  the 
rest  back  and  Mr.  Davis  will  refund  your  $3.65. 

Here's  the  assortment  you  receive:  1  can 
shrimps,  1  can  tunny  fish,  1  can  fresh  lobster, 
1  can  royal  Chinook  salmon,  1  can  clam  chow- 
der, 1  can  lobster  sandwich  filling,  1  can  fish 
flakes,  I  can  Norway  sardines,  t  can  California 
sardines,  1  can  kippered  herring,  1  lb.  salt  cod- 
fish, 1  can  fresh  codfish,  1  can  "  Down  East " 
clams,  1  jar  boneless  herring,  combination 
can  opener  and  New  Seafood  Cook  Book. 

All  you  need  to  do  to  get  the  assortment 
is  to  fill  out  the  coupon  that  will  be  printed 
with  this  article.  You  don't  need  to  send  a 
penny.  And'remember,  you  don't  take  a  bit 
of  risk.  Mr.  Davis  will  send  back  every  cent 
if  you  are  at  all  dissatisfied. 

P.  S. — Mr.  Davis  has  authorized  me  to  say 
to  readers  of  this  magazine  who  fill  out  the 
coupon  right  away  that  as  a  special  induce- 
ment to  them  hell  include,  besides  the  four- 
teen items  that  ordinarily  make  up  the  assort- 
ment, a  can  of  his  famous  Finnan  Haddie. 
That  s Just  one  extra  treat,  folks.  Frank  E. 
Davis  Fish  Co.,S9  Central  Wharf,  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

PRANK  B.  DAVIS  FISH  CO. 

98  CcDtnl  Wlurf,  Oloueaiter,  Mm*. 

1  would  Uke  to  try,  »t  your  riak,  your  Special  0«t-Ac- 

qu&iiited  Aaaortment.  Plflue  MDd  m«,  ftll  chArvn  prepaid 

(esat  of  Kaiuaa)  the  paokase  of  aea  moducta  liated  abovp. 

And  pleaae  lie  aure  to  aend  the  extra  FREE  caD  of  Fintiaii 


Hadale.  I  agree  to  pay  the  poatman  $3.85  iu  full  payuieiit 
on  delirary.  It  ia  ujoderatood,  however,  tliat  il  after  tryins 
any  two  packafcea  I  am  not  completely  aatiafied,  I  call  feel 


Krfectly  free  to  return  the  other  packakea  and  my  f  3.tt5  will 
Immediately  refunded. 


Name. . 


Addraaa.. 


Town State.. 


If  yoti  are  likely  to  be  out  when  tlte  poatman 
caua,  yon  may  aend  caah  with  order.  Mr. 
Davla'a  i!uarantee  protec^a  you  juat  the  aame. 


t  ■ 
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Recent  Dutton  Books 
An  Astounding  Tal«  «f  Advwitura 

Beasts,  Men  and  Gods 

By  FERDINAND  088ENOOW8KI 

Or.  Oooendou'skl,  a  I'ole  whoav  life  had 
bt!en  that  of  a  scU>ntlBt,  a  Prot«aaor,  a 
proralDent  public  o/flcial  In  old  Russia,  was 
forced  to  dy  from  Bolshevik  assassins  Into 
the  wild  life  of  the  Yenisei  forests,  In  a 
sub-arctic  winter  with  practlcall.v  no  outfit 
but  an  ax,  a  riflo  and  some  cartridges. 
His  story  of  a  niar\-ellou8  Jouniey  of  thou- 
sands of  miles,  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  and 
of  visits  to  the  inmost  sanctuarj'  of  "the 
living  nuddha,"  Is  told  with  ob\ious  sin- 
cerity, with  the  lucid  precision  of  a  scien- 
tist, and  with  a  restraint  that  Is  amazing. 

DR.   ALBERT  SHAW.   Editor  of  The  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  sayi.  of  It:    "I  consider  H 
the  mo^  extraordinarily  Intereatins  uana^ 
script    I    have    passed    under   my    ejK-.for' 
years."  ,    •  -    . 

Price,  t3.M.  postage  extrit.  ,,"   ' 


Exceptionally  iitdreitfng  'itnporiations 

The 'Prime  Ministers  off 
Britain,  172M921 

By  CL.IVB  BIGHA.M 
During  the  two  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  Walpole,  who  was  first 
calle<1  Prime  Minister,  there  have  been 
thlrty-slx  holders  of  this  office,  and  they 
represent  a  fascinating  study  In  charac- 
ter. In  this  useful  and  entertaining 
volume  Mr.  BiKham  gives  a  brilliant 
biographical  and  character  sketch  of 
each.  Handsomely  Illustrated  from  pho- 
tographs. %M» 

Queen  Eiizal>eth's  iMaids 
off  Honor 

By  VIOLET  A.  WIl,80N 
Intimate  pictures  of  the  Court  and  Its 
frequentera  In  the  day*  of  the  great 
Elizabeth  with  entertaining  biographies 
of  the  various  members  of  the  circle  of 
beautiful  and  accomplished  girls  from 
the  best  families  In  England  with  which 
Elizal>cth  surrounded  herself.  Illustrated 
with  twelve  portraits,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  gathered  from  Inaccessible  private 
collections.  9iB.M 

Up  Against  H  In  Nigeria 

By   LANGA   L^NGA 

A  fascinating  record  of  the  author's 
thirteen  years'  experience  as  a  political 
olHcer  In  West  Africa.  He  Introduces 
the  reader  personally  to  the  tollers,  offi- 
cial and  commercial,  who  have  faced  the 
despondencies,  the  dangers  and  the 
changing  fortunes  of  that  Interesting 
land.     Well  illustrated.  (S.W 

IMy  Ballcan  Log' 

By  J.  JOHNSTON  ABRAHAM 
This  book  recounts,  with  the  character- 
istic vividness  of  the  author  of  '"nio 
Surgeon's  I>jg,"  his  Intimate  experiences 
with  a  surgical  unit  in  Serbia  during  the 
flrst  months  of  the  war.  It  Is  a  story 
of  stark  realism,  interspersed  with 
humorous  flashes  and  brilliant  bits  of 
description  of  strange  places  and  strange 
people.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Europe  and  Beyond 

By  J.  A.  R.  MARRIOT 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  halt  century 
from  1870  to  1920.  A  sequel  to  this 
brilliant  writer's  "Re-makIng  of  Modem 
Europe,"  invaluable  for  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  bring  Into  right  proportions 
his  knowledge  of  foreign  politics,  or  to 
review  the  background  and  probe  the 
diplomatic  origins  of  the  World  War. 

(3.M 

Tlie  Gain  off  Personality 

By  W.  CHARLES  LOOSMORE 
Author  of  "Nerves  and  the  Man" 

.\  popular  psychological  statement  of  the 
practical  value  of  personality  In  every 
walk  of  Ufa,     KM 

Any  bookttore,  or  \f  not,  (Aey 
can  i«  had,  postuffe  extra,  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

PuMish«rs,  681   FMth  Ave.,  N.  V. 
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anjioJuqcur 

—  ripen  and  preserve  our 

FRESH  FRUITS 
JAMS 

JELLIES  and 
MARMALADES 

— Cooked,  when  freshly  gath- 
ered, in  our  Sunlit  Kitchen 
— the  result  has  pleased  our 
most  discriminating  clientele 
for  30  years! 

Buy  them  at  your  grocer's  or  direct 
from  ut! — list  0/  specialties 
and  prices  on  request. 


Geneseo  Jam  Kitchen 

f  racfioixT 

GENESEq  NEW  YORK 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agenc] 

70  Firth  Avenne.  New  Tork 
RmwmniendstaacliaistaoollecMjwMleaod  private  scIm^ 
Adrisas  parsiito about selioois.  Wmi.  O.  Pratt.  Mux. 


«CHOOL»    AMD    COLLEOES 


Riverside   Library  Service   Scho« 

RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 

I  i2°*  "^"^  •<  f'^if?."!""'*"'  b«lnnin»  October  2.  IS 
}j«tiires  by  notable  tibnurisiis,  ssstgnml  readiuK  aud  pr. 
Ue*  work  in  tiM  ibrary.  Short  eourssa  winter  aud  snmiiM 
For  furtlwr  patttenlars  address  The  LIbiarlau,  as  abore. 


The  McCarter  School 

Cranlnrd,  New  Jersey 
.Z?rA'j'?-^l'!'!S°  '"X"  tourtoeitrht  yegrscf  i«e.  Ids 


iMMne  sod  •cbool  lite. 


Normal  Training  D< 
Ethical  Culture 


For  yaang  women  deairinf  trainiivr  in  kinderf^ 
ten,  new  type*  of  elementary  Bchool  teachiiw  aa 
tlie    ezpresaJTe    arts    of   the  school.     Facnlty   t 
spedalists.     School  opens  September  18th. 
JESSICA  K.  BEERS,  Director 
33  t;«ntrta  Park  WoBt.  New  Yorl 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINAR! 

BROADWAY  AT  ISOTH  STREET 
NEW  TURK  CITT 

The  ctaarter  reqairas  tliat "  Kqual  prtrilsKss  of  admiaski 
sod  liutractlon,  with  all  Uie  adrautaces  of  tlie  Instltutia 
•hall  bo  allowed  to  Stndenta  of  every  deooiiiiuatlmi  < 
OUatians."  IbchtT-ieTeath  Teartnaius  September  z;tha»-i 

yore»talfl>iie.addiess  TiiK  DKAN  OF  8TUPEX-fe 


TWAININO    SCHOOLS    FPU    WUKSg 

St  Join's  Rivenide  Hospital  TraiBini 
Sdiool  for  Narses 

YOMKCRS.    NEW   YORK 

BaalstsiBd  in  New  fork  Suts.  oBsis  a  lii  ysais'  atarma- 
ss  (sasral  tiaiaiBc  to  rsAnsd,  sdiwatsd  woiusu.  Bsquin 
usota  on*  ysar  hitiii  sokool  or  lu  euoinlam.  Apply  to  tk 
Dlrielrsss  ol  Harsss,  roaksra,  Jlsw  York. 
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3K<'AB  S.  Strai's,  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  distinguished  servants  of 
:ie  Republic,  is  welcome  to  the  pages  of 
'tie  Outlook.  He  obviates  the  necessity 
t  our  giving  any  biographical  data  In 
tiis  column  by  telling  his  own  story. 

PBOFESSOR  BSANOeB  MATTHEWS  WaS  a 
classmate  of  Oscar  Straus  at  Colum- 
ia.  The  friendship  of  Columbia's  vet- 
ran  Professor  of  English  and  Mr. 
Itraus  is  touched  upon  in  a  later  chap- 
er  of  the  reminiscences. 

'"^ONRAD  RicHTEB  has  Contributed  sto- 
^^  ries  to  a  number  of  magazines,  in- 
luding  the  "American."  "Ladies'  Home 
ournal,"  "Everybody's."  and  the  "Satur- 
ay  Evening  Post."  "The  Laughter  of 
^en."  perhaps  his  best-known  story, 
ras  reprinted  In  braille  for  the  enjoy- 
lent  of  the  blind. 

r  N  this  issue  Harold  Vinal  mukes  his 
L  d^but  as  a  contributor  to  The 
»utlook.  Mr.  Vinal  is  the  editor  of 
Voices,"  a  Journal  of  verse,  published 
n  Boston. 

EBXEST  G.  Draper  Is  President  of  the 
American  Creosoting  Company.  He 
i  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
lommittee  of  the  New  Jersey  Chamber 
f  Commerce,  and  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
il  of  the  American  Association  for 
,abor  Legislation.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
rallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C, 
nd  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  He  was 
raduated  from  Amherst  in  1906. 

"^  i:(o  Spebanza  is,  despite  bis  Italian 
J^  name,  very  much  of  an  American, 
[e  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1872,  and 
ducated  in  the  College  of  the  City  of 
Tew  York  and  at  the  New  York  Law 
chool.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  general 
!gal  adviser  to  the  Consulate-General  of 
taly.  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Law 
ommission  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
Tew  York  State.  But  of  most  impor- 
ince,  in  the  light  of  his  Outlook  article 
t  least,  is  his  association  with  the  State 
mmigration  Commission  and  his  former 
irectorshlp  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
tew  York,  established  by  the  Society  for 
talian  Immigrants.  Mr.  Speranza's  ar- 
tcle  on  immigration  is  the  first  of  a 
eries  of  three  which  The  Outlook  In- 
ends  publishing  shortly.  The  other  two 
re  by  Miss  Natalie  De  Bogory  and  Mr. 
tarleton  Beals. 

ROBEXT  D.  TowssEXD,  of  the  Outlook 
Btaft,  and  Rollin  Lynde  Hartt,  who 
3  at  present  on  the  staff  of  the  "Liter- 
.r>'  Digest,"  review  the  strike  situation, 
(r.  Townsend's  name  has  been  asso- 
iated  in  our  readers'  minds  with  his 
eviews  of  modern  novels  in  our  Book 
Table;  his  contributions  to  the  inter- 
iretation  of  current  life  from  week  to 
reek  have  been  hidden  under  the  usual 
tnonymlty  of  the  editor. 


iNew  Books-'less  thi^n  Vz  price 


OUR  enormous  purchasing  power  brings 
to  us  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fresh, 
new,  up-to-date  clothbound  books.  Mini- 
mum sales  and  handling  expense  makes  it 
possible  to  offer  you  these  great  works  at 
less  than  half  the  publishers'  prices.    We 


are  the  greatest  mail-order  book  house  in 
the  world  because  our  policy  is  to  .sell 
the  best  for  the  least.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Prices  include  postage.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
if  requested. 


CHECK  THIS  BARGAIN   LIST 


PKACB  NKOOTIATION8.  Robert 
LMMlmz.  Behind  tlie  scenes  at  Uie 
Peace  Conference.  Cloth.  lUus.  377  n. 
Waetl.    Our  Price,  Ppd.       VLSS 

THK  UNDERWORLD.  JameeWeUh. 
A  thrilling  atory.  Cloth.  397  j>. 
Wa«  *!.;».    Our  l>rica,  Ppd.        ^9e 

HOW  I  KILHKD  THF.  WAR.  Ueut. 
Mallna.  Rxcrmordinary  experienc«e 
of  man  who  filmed  great  battle  of 
theSomme.  Clotli.  IMp.  Wna  M. 
Our  price,  Ppd.  Sl.TV 

BILVKR  AGE  OF  LATIN  UTERA- 
TITRE,  from  Tiberius  to  Tra>n. 
W.  C.  Summers.  Cloth.  301)  p.  Was 
•i.    Our  Price,  Ppd.  SLSS 

OinDK  TO  H0NTK8BORI  METHOD. 
Ellen  Tale  Stereiis.  Interpretation 
of  the  MonteaMri  Metboil.  Cloth. 
MO  p.  IVastl.  Our  Price,  Ppd.    4So 

NEW  BUSINESS  OF  FARMINO. 
J.  Dimock.  How  to  put  the  farm  ou 
a  paying  basis.  Clotli.  130  p.  Wos 
$1.    Our  Price,  Ppd.  tOo 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  KAISER  TO 
THK  CZAR.  I.  D.  LsTlna.  Startling 
disclosurea.  Clotli.  2M  p.  Was  «.  Our 
Price,  Ppd.  kLSS 

CURTIS8  AVIATION  BOOK.  Glenn 
H.  Cnrtiss  and  Aogustus  Post.  In- 
side knowledge  about  sTiation.  Cloth. 
Pn>fn*el7  ilTus.  107  p.  Was  $1M>. 
Oiir  Price,  Piid.  7So 


HYBTERIK8  OF  PARK.      

Soe.  Cloth.  1300  p.    Was«3.7$.   Our 
Price,  Ppd.  •1.8S 


LES  MISERABLES.  Victor  Hugo. 
Cloth.  IIU  p.  Wss  f^.75.  Our 
Price.  Ppd.  SLSS 

POCKET  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Over  SOO  p.  l^oe  maps  in  colors. 
Was  II.    Our  Price.  Ppd.  69c 

BEST  UNCOLN  STORIES.  Cloth. 
Was  7Je.    Our  Prla«.  Ppd.  4Bc 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  Cloth.  4C7  p.  Was 
(1.411.    Our  Price,  Ppd.  eSc 

PLAIN  TALES  FROM  THE  HILLS. 

JUnllut;.  Meet  stntuge  people  from 
India  and  Egypt.  CMIi.  4<iOj>. 
Was  n.K.    Our  Price,  Ppd.         7So 

SURPRISES  OF  LIFE.  Clemenoeau. 
The  reality  aii.l  power  of  Baliar. 
Cloth.  316  p.  Waa«1.7S.  Our  Price, 
Ppd.  78c 

TALES  OF  MY  NATIVE  TOWN. 
Oabriele  D'Annunsio.  Stories  paint 
the  life  of  hard-llTing  and  seusitire 
lUlbuis.  Cloth,  iifp.  WasSl.7.V 
Our  Price,  Ppd.  7»o 

THE  8T011T  OF  A  PLOUGH  BOT. 

James  Bryca.    A  big  story  bearing 

the  print  of  reality.    Cloth.    «3» j>. 

Was*1.37.  Our  Price,  Ppd.  Btfc 
NEW     INTERNATIONAL     ATLAS. 

Jnst  Issued.    Tlie  n-orld  re-mapped. 

144  p.    sue  lak  X  U  inches.    Weight 

J  lbs.  Was  $t.  Our  Price,  Ppd.  SLeS 
MRS.    HARDING'S   COOK  BOOK. 

Cloth,  in  p.   Wasn.W.  Oar  Price, 

Ppd.  see 

KEY  TO  CULTURE.  Guide  to  eti- 
Quette.  »2p.  Cloth.  Was«4.  Our 
Price,  Ppd.  9»e 


NEW  Ln-ES  FOR  OLD.  Wm.  Carle- 
ton,  author  of  "One  Way  Out." 
Story  of  a  city  man  who  went  bacli  to 
ttie  country.  Clotli.  232  p.  Was 
»l.25.    OurTrice,  Ppd.  67o 

THE  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR 
DISCOVERS  AMERICA.  C.  N. 
and  A.M.  Williamson.  A  delightful 
tale  of  mystery  and  travel.  Cloth. 
384  p.  Wm  f2.  Our  Price.  Ppd.   87c 

THKSK  TWAIN.  Arnold  Bennett. 
Moat  Intereatliig  of  all  his  books. 
S»p.   Was«lJV.    ~     ^^ 


Clotli. 
Pl«L 


OurPrire, 
74c 


McEWAN'S  EASY  SHORTHAND- 
A  rest  pocket  manual  for  busy 
people.  Was7»c.  Cloth.  OurPrire, 
Pl>d.  34c 

EVOLtmONIST'S  UBRARY.  Bry- 
an's "In  His  Imakie."  Haeckera 
Lectures  ou  Evolution,  Hitxiey  on 
Modern  Soteaioe,  KrolnticaTs.  Relte- 
ion.  FroA  Monkey  to  Man.  The  Bur- 
Tiirsl  of  the  Fittest,  The  Building  of 
the  Eartli.  All  7  books  Ppd.  onlv 
•  X.SS 

SPECIAL  INDIA    PAPER     BIBLE. 

Teacher  helps,  concordance.  Illustra- 
tions, maps,  good  type.  K«rat4,l 
leather  binding.  Was  (7.  Our  Price, 
Pvi.  •».4S 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENOUBH  BAL- 
LADRY. F.  K.  Bryant.  Cloth.  443 
p.    Waart-   Our  Price,  Ppd.      »0o 

DAVID  OOPPKRFIELD.  Charlea 
Dickens.  Cloth.  427  p.  Wss  K.'O. 
Our  Price.  Ppd.  •  Sl.OS 


Send  your  order  today.     Save  over  half!' 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS  CO^  Dept  G-5,  GIRARD,  KANSAS 


BE  AN  ARTIST 
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ASSOOATED  AH  STOMOS, 


A-SI  FlATnOK  BUf..  Rn>  TsA 


.More  than  a  Million  Copia*  Sold 

BEAUTIFUL    JOE 

ITie  Autobiography  of  a  Dog 

By  MARSHALL  SAONDKBS 

Rerlaed      Edition,      Illustrated.         «t..t»-now      ready. 

Written   for   childran— read    by   adults,    too. 

At  your  Bookstore^  or 

THE  JUDSON  PRESS,  1701  Chestnat  St.,  PlilU. 


VERMONT  APPLES 

with  the 

Flavor 

of  the 

Hills 

Grower   to  consumer    direct. 
Samples  aiid  prices  on  request. 

SCOTT  FARM 


Brattleboro, 


Vermont 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  SUBJECT? 

We  have  compiled,  from  the  bpst  articles,  treatiaps  and  special  contributions  *o  pa«t  and 
future  Issues  of  The  Walhamore  Complete  Business  Sor\  Ire — and  from  over  600  magazines  and 
publications,  the  folloHlng  SPECIAL  WALHAMORE  EI'ITIONS— each  loose-leaf,  up-to-date  and 
complete  Avith  cloth  binder.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Neu  features  added  to  your 
binder  monthly, 

Snbiect  Title  of  Walbamore  Edltkm  Price 

Joamalliun — 8tS  Flam  to  Sell  Manusrriptx _ $1.00 

Accounting— .16  Acrounting  PraMenis  Solved  by  O.  V.  WalUn,  «'.r.A.  fiml.) - -...     $1.00 

AdmlniKtratlon — 60  Things  An  Bxecutite  Shouid  Knotr _ il.OO 

Advertising— 100  Adtertlsinc  Finns  Outlined il.OO 

Federal  Taxes — 3S6  Federal  Tax  Rnlingn  Anabied _ $1.00 

Parrel  Post  or  MaU  Order— 500  Things  tn  Sell  By  Mall _ _ $1.00 

Salesmanship — 78  Ways  Co  Put  Across  Sales „ $1.00 

Check  off  your  selections  and  pin  as  many  I>ollar  Bills  to  this  ndtertlsement  as  you  want 
copies  of  the  WAI>HAMORE  EDITIONS — or  send  money  order  or  cheek.  Every  copv  worth  Ave 
times  the  price  to  you  In  your  particular  line  of  work.  Money  refunded  It  not  fully  satlsfled 
after  3  days'  examination. 

AODRBSR  ALX.  ORDERS  TO ^^  ^ 

THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY,  Publishers 

LATAlTrTTg  BllLDPfG PHILADELrillA,  PA. 
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KJul)Mt4jr  Valvt- 

givcb  iioaitjvf 

coutroL 


KeHidfface  of  Robt.  Simlair. 
Cedar  UA|>ida.  la.,  in  wliich 
Hot  Wat«r  Systeiu  was 
i-)iaiiged  Ut  AdM'o  HefttJiig. 


Economical  Heat  Control 
For  Every  Type  of  Building 

Adsco  Heating  saves  20%  to  30%  of  all  fuel  cost  and  gives  perfect  heat- 
ing comfort  in  hotels,  Y.  M.  C.  As.,  office-buildihgs,  factories  or  residences. 

Low  pressure  steam  or  vaix)r  can  be  supplied  from  any  make  of  individual 
boiler  in  each  building  or  from  a  central  steam  plant  supplying  a  group  of 
buildings  through  underground  mains.  Hot  water  systems  can  easily  be 
changed  over  to  Adsco  Heating. 

With  Adsco  Heating  there  is  one  jiositive  control  of  steam  at  eacn  radiator 
by  the  Adsco  Graduated   Radiator  Valve ;   another  positive  control  by  an 

Adsco  Regulator  at  boiler  or  at  intake 
_  main,  to  maintain  constant  pressure. 

The  Adsco  Valve  admits  proper  amoutit 
of  steam  to  use  any  desired  portion  of 
the  radiator  dejjending  on  the"  weather. 
No  air  valves,  radiator  traps,  return  traps, 
vacuum  pumps,  or  other  complicated 
devices  need  be  used  with  Adsco  Heat- 
ing.    Their  cost  is  saved. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  158-0,  describ- 
ing Adsco  Heating.  Name  of  architect 
and  heating  dealer  appreciated. 

American  Qistrict  .Steam  CQMRwy 

NoBni  ToNAWuaM.N.Y 
OFFICES  > 


ScMtIc 


S(.  Paul 


New  York 

Pitlibargh,  P>. 


<'-<^ar  RM^Si 


A»k about  Ailaco CommnnityHntinit thnmgh undergroaiid  niaiiu 
Innii  Central  St«tlon  StnuDPUuit— BiUlrtbi  No.  JiU) ;  architects. 
vngiiHvn  uid  hmtiiig  dnlen  ahould  aak  for  Bulletin  2»'o.  13!K>. 


\DSCO  HEATING 


FOR  WINTER 
VACATIONS 

Voyages  De  Luxe 


To  the  sunny,  romantic  lands  that  tit/t 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  brilliant  isle* 
beneath  the  Southern  Cross  (West 
Indies) — the  winter  playgrounds  of  Ibe 
world.  The  White  Star  Line  aa- 
nounoes  the  following  sailings  for 
disoriminating  winter  travelers : 

MEDITERRANEAN 


ADRIATIC 

24J4l^m 
Jan.  6  and  Feb.  24,  1923 

LAPLAND 

iaj654i,m 
Jan.  18  and  Mar.  10.  1923 

Bgypl  wkb  ita  prrmmids,  ili  owmvmn*,  its 
crowded  iMeacr*:  the  Holy  Land,  caiy  of 
■eocaa;  Athcaa,  of  classic  history;  the  southcra 
ooaai  ol  Earopc — famous  ports  lyin^  at  the  cd^ 
of  a  nu4*c  bloc  aca.  flower*  awl  vine-clad  hilla. 
mcdiwal  fortrcasca  ;  changing  scenes  a«d 
sounds  at  Monte  Carlo — eoliK.  action,  scoii- 
nent.  warn  and  pulsing  life  I 

lUntrmy:  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Monano 
(or. Nice),  Napica,  Alexandria  (Itir  Egypt  amA 
tbc  Nile),  Haifa  (for  Jerasalcn)  and  Athean 
(  Phalcron  Bay).    Optional  shore  excarsiona. 

WEST  INDIES 

InduJing  Havana  and  Panama  Canal 

Healtbfnl  Romantic 

Utmost  Comfort 

The   fsmoaa    White    Star     Liner 
MBGANTIC  (20.470  ion>  di>- 
pISMBcat).   Premier  sleamer  to 
the  tropica — ol    admirable    con. 
MnMtioa    for    tropical    voya4e>. 
BvWT    detail   —    Khorc 
cxevraiona,  SHta 
Iripa  —  planacd 
by  a  Cmiac  Dc> 
IMftmeiit   ol  25 
czpcri- 


Rait*  $250  upwariU 

Doracioo  ol  each  erniae  28  Dsya 

Stdling* : 

Jan.  IS,  Feb.  17,  Mar.  22,  1923 

iHmumt:  Proai  New  York  to  Havau.  Haiti. 
8«1ia»>,  Kin<atoa  (Port  Aotoaio).  Panaan 
Cmui  (Paaaaa  City).  La  Gnaira  (Caracaa). 
Triaidad  (L.a  Brea).  Barbadoi.  Marliaiqac 
(St.  Pierre).  St.  Thomaa.  San  Joaa.  Naiiaa. 
Bermoda. 

Wtik  /er  tUbacilai  color  ImJtliL  AMita  CnriM 
Dtpmttfiunl  fmr  (fear  InJkM;  MtJUcmntan  fib. 
partmtM  fof  Mmjtttrraiwan. 


ItrraaaATioMAa    MaaeAVTi&a 

Di^te  1  Broadway,  New  York 
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INTERCHANGEABLE  MILEAGE 
AND   BUSINESS 

HOW  will  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try be  stimulated;  how  will  the 
revenues  of  the  railways  be  af- 
fected; and  what  percentage  of  Increase 
will  there  be  in  travel  by  rail,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  bill  signed  by  President  Hai^ 
ding  a  few  days  ago,  directing  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  to  require  railways 
to  issue  interchangeable  mileage  books 
or  scrip  coupon  tickets? 

These  are  the  interesting  questions 
which  are  raised  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  urged  by  the  commercial  travelers' 
associations  as  a  means  of  getting  more 
salesmen  out  on  the  road,  thereby  help- 
ing to  Improve  business  conditions  gen- 
erally. The  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  is  directed  by  the  bill  to 
fix  "Just  and  reasonable  rates"  to  be 
charged  for  such  interchangeable  mile- 
age, as  well  as  to  maite  other  regula- 
tions governing  its  issuance  and  use, 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  subject  the 
latter  part  of  next  month,  having  set 
September  26  for  this  purpose. 

While  the  railways  did  not  make  any 
strong  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  they  are  known  to  be  doubtful  as 
to  whether  there  will  be  sufficiently 
increased  percentage  of  travel  to  make 
up  for  the  losses  they  will  sustain 
through  the  reduction  in  rates  which,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  granted  to  pur- 
cliasers  of  the  interdiangeable  mileage, 
and  which  was  the  real  object  sought  in 
the  bill. 

The  rate  which  has  been  suggested 
tentatively  for  these  boots  is  2.5  cents 
a  mile,  as  against  the  present  basic 
rate  on  most  of  the  railways  of  the 
country  of  3.6  cents  a  mile.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  railway  officials  that  they 
will  have  to  increase  their  passenger 
business  by  more  than  forty  per  cent  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  revenue 
suffered  through  this  rate  reduction. 
The  New  England  roads,  a  large  per- 
centage of  whose  receipts  is  derived 
from  their  passenger  traffic,  would  have 
to  see  a  particularly  large  gain  in  this 
class  of  business  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  through  reduced  rates.  In  addi- 
tion, increased  expenditures  by  the  roads 
will  be  necessitated;  and  there  seems  to 
be  much  doubt  as  to  whether  the  net 
revenues  of  the  roads  will  be  improved. 
Tb?  carriers  of  the  country  have  not 
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PRESIDENT  HABDINO  SIGNING  THE  HIURAGB  SCRIP  BIIX 
ThlB  bill  authorlzt'8  Interchangeable  mileage   books  for  uae  over  the  different  railway  systems 


been  earning  the  dividend  rate  to  which 
they  were  entitled  under  the  Transpor- 
tation Act;  and  any  measure  which  is 
likely  still  further  to  reduce  their  earn- 
ing capacity  must  be  given  most  careful 
consideration  before  it  is  finally  put  into 
operation  through  direction  of  the  Intei^ 
State  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  is  expected 
to  go  fully  intp  the  question  of  the  rate 
to  be  charged  for  the  interchangeable 
mileage;  whether  it  shall  be  transfer- 
able or  non-transferable;  wliat  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  required  for  the 
issuance  and  use  of  these  tickets;  and 
to  what  baggage  privileges  holders  of 
such  .tickets  shall  be  entitled. 
'  As  indicated  by  Commissioner  Esch, 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, when  he  apt>eared  at  the  hearings 
held  on  the  bill  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Inter-State  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  Commission  did  not  show 
itself  strongly  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. He  said  they  had  hoped  to  find  it 
possible  to  reduce  fares  and  freight  rates 
"in  such  a  manner  that  all  our  people 
could  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  reduc- 
tions." He  declared  that  the  reduction 
in  fares  to  a  special  class,  as  the  pur- 
chasers of  interchangeable  mileage 
tickets  would  be,  materially  reducing 
the  revenues  of  carriers,  would  make  it 
more  difficult  to  order  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  passenger  fares  which  might  be 


enjoyed  by  all  of  the  people  and  not 
merely  by  those  who  by  reason  of  finan- 
cial conditions  or  otherwise  are  able  to 
Invest  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at 
one  time  in  railway  fare. 

REMEMBER   THE 
HERRIN   MASSACRE! 

THE  other  day  a  Mexican  paper  Ironi- 
cally proposed  that  Mexico  should 
control  the  United  States  in  the  interest 
of  humanity  and  law.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons adduced  was  the  Herrin  massacre. 
If  Americans  do  not  want  to  be  consid- 
ered lawless  by  Mexicans,  it  behooves 
them  to  insist,  and  continue  to  insist, 
that  the  slaughter  of  twenty-three  men 
in  the  Herrin  mines  last  June  should 
lead  to  the  indictment  and  trial  of  its 
perpetrators. 

Every  move  in  that  direction  is  of 
public  interest.  The  State  of  Illinois  is 
not  unaware  of  the  ill  fame  attaching 
to  this  crime,  and  through  its  Attorney- 
General,  its  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  its  press  is  urging  action.  Through 
State  effort  a  special  Grand  Jury  has  at 
last  been  Impaneled  in  Williamson 
County,  and  as  an  aid  to  non-partisan- 
ship in  feeling  neither  miners  nor  opera- 
tors were  included  in  the  panel. 

The  circuit  judge's  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  as  summarized  by  a  news- 
paper correspondent,  was  in  part  "a  de- 
fense of  this  county  and  its  law  officers. 
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a  challenge  to  critics  everywhere,  and 
an  exposition  of  the  law." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Judge  added 
a  vigorous  injunction  to  the  Grand  Jury 
to  pursue  murderers  unflinchingly. 

THE  KU  KLUX  AND  POLITICS 

THESE  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  Influence  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
in  the  political  situation.  Sensational- 
ists have  been  inclined  to  exaggerate  it. 
In  National  matters  it  is  practically  nil; 
in  the  East  and  the  Southeast  it  is  negli- 
gible; in  the  West  and  Southwest  it  has 
had  local  effects  in  different  ways,  but 
has  not  acted  consistently  or  (or  definite 
issues. 

An  example  of  this  was  seen  the  other 
day  in  the  announcement  that  in  Texas 
Earle  Mayfleld,  "Ku  Klux  candidate."  as 
the  newspapers  called  him,  had  won  in 
the  "run  ofT'  primary  for  the  United 
States  Senatorship  which  followed  the 
flrst  primary,  in  which  six  candidates 
engaged.  An  examination  of  the  facts 
shows  that  his  Ku  Klux  support  was 
only  a  minor  matter.  The  Ku  Klux  can- 
didates for  State  offices  made  a  poor 
showing  and  were  defeated  by  large 
majorities.  The  prohibition  issue  was 
prominent  in  the  State  campaign.  May- 
fleld was  "dry."  His  opponent,  Fergu- 
son, was  "moderately  wet;"  and  the  fact 
that  when  Governor  he  was  impeached 
and  removed  from  office  told  heavily 
against  him.  If  the  Texas  primary 
showed  anything,  it  was  that  Mayfleld 
was  the  stronger  man  personally,  and 
that  the  prohibition  sentiment  is  still 
strong  in  Texas.  It  is  even  intimated 
that  the  Democratic  situation  is  so  un- 
satisfactory in  Texas  that  a  good  liberal 
Bepublican  might  have  a  chance. 

There  have  been  some  queer  develop- 
ments in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Thus  in 
Gsorgia  it  has  been  alleged  that  Negroes 
were  being  asked  to  Join,  and  in  New 
York  it  has  been  charged  that  the  Negro 
"Moses,"  Marcus  Garvey,  had  been  ap- 
proached by  the  Klan.  There  are  many 
indications  that  the  Ku  Klux  is  soon  to 
pass  away  as  a  disturbing  element.  Yet 
net  many  weeks  ago  newspaper  accounts 
stated  that  "a  crowd  totaling  nearly 
30,000  from  Chicago  and  northern  Illi- 
ncls  gathered  to  witness  the  initiation 
of  nearly  3,000  new  members  into  the 
secret  council  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
The  ceremonies  were  performed  in  an 
immense  field  three  miles  northwest  of 
Springfield.  Similar  ceremonials,  cele- 
brating the  initiation  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  new  members,  have  taken  place 
in  other  parts  of  the  country." 

Ofllcially  the  Ku  Klux  has  promised 
not  to  wear  its  regalia  in  night  raids 
and  disclaims  any  intention  of  regulating 
supposed  evil-doers  by  violence.  As  a 
terrorizing  agency  it  is  practically  dead. 
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But  its  attractiveness  to  the  great  class 
of  "Joiners"  is  strong,  for  it  combines 
mystery  and  publicity  uniquely;  ,it  is  a 
"secret  society"  which,  as  the  Chicago 
incident  above  quoted  shows,  thrives  on 
flashlight  photographs  and  press  no- 
tices. 

A  NAVY  ON  THE  SCRAP   HEAP 

THE  "scrapping  of  navies"  is  a  new 
industry  in  the  world.  In  the  past 
the  business  has  been  of  the  single-order 
variety;  it  has  never  been  carried  on  in 
a  wholesale  manner.  "The  old  order 
changeth,"  however,  and  now  the  break- 
ing up  of  battleships  and  cruisers  and 
destroyers  is  to  be  performed  on  a  grand 
scale.  A  beginning  already  has  been 
made. 

While  the  naval  treaty  which  was 
signed  by  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Prance,  Italy,  and  Japan  at  the 
Washington  Conference  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Armaments  has  not  yet  been 
ratified  by  all  the  Powers  signatory 
thereto,  the  United  States  already  has 
sold  two  of  the  old  battleships  which 
were  on  the  list  of  capital  ships  to  be 
scrapped  and  is  preparing  to  ask  bids 
within  the  next  sixty  days  on  five  other 
vessels  of  the  same  class. 

The  two  battleships  which  already 
have  been  sold  are  the  Maine  and  the 
Missouri,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wis- 
consin, also  on  the  Junk  pile  in  the  yards 
of  Henry  A.  Hitner's  Sons,  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  oldest  vessels  of  the  larger 
flghting  class  in  the  Navy;  and  it  is 
stated  that  both  of  them  would  have 
been  disposed  of  even  if  there  had  been 
SD  naval  treaty.  Nevertheless  they  are 
among  the  twenty-eight  American  bat- 
tleships   listed    for    scrapping    in    the 


ART  knows  no  class  distinctions. 
No  two  men  in  civilized  society 
could  be  farther  apart  in  environ- 
ment and  tradition  than  a  New 
England  farmer  and  a  royal  prince 
of  Europe;  and  no  two  men  could 
be  more  distantly  removed  from 
the  stage  type  of  artist  with  flow- 
ing tie  and  bobemian  taftes.  Yet 
John  Lillie,  farmer,  of  Dorset, 
Vermont,  and  Prince  Eugen  of 
Sweden  have  in  common  the  love 
of  art  and  the  gift  of  creating 
beauty  with  paint  and  canvas.  As 
a  landscape  painter  each  is  among 
the  most  interesting  and  original 
of  contemporary  artists.  Next 
week  The  Outlook  will  publish 
ah  article  about  John  Lillie  by 
Z^phine  Humphrey.  Week  after 
next  The  Outlook  will  publish  an 
article  about  Prince  Eugen  by 
H.  G.  Leach.  Each  article  will  be 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
the  artist's  paintings. 


treaty  assented  to  by  the  five  great  naval 
Powers  in  Washington  on  February  1 
last.  The  five  other  battleships  on  that 
list  which,  it  is  announced,  are  to  be  put 
up  for  sale  in  the  immediate  future  are 
the  Georgia,  Rhode  Island,  Nebraska, 
Virginia,  and  New  Jersey,  all  of  Which 
have  seen  seventeen  years  of  service. 
The  Maine  and  the  Missouri,  of  12,600 
tons  each,  had  been  in  the  Navy  for 
almost  twenty  years  past.  The  Wiscon- 
sin, sold  previous  to  the  Armament  Con- 
ference, had  seen  more  than  twenty-one 
years  of  service. 

In  addition  to  the  battleships,  a  large 
number  of  other  vessels  have  been  sold 
recently  by  the  Navy,  although  not  as  a 
result  of  the  naval  treaty.  Many  of 
them  were  old  and  useless  and  would 
have  been  sold  anyway,  while  others 
were  disposed  of  because  of  the  post-war 
paring  down  of  the  Navy  and  because  of 
the  necessity  for  economy. 

Most  of  the  vessels  recently  sold  by 
the  Navy  for  scrapping  have  been  bought 
and  are  now  in  the  Delaware  River 
yards  of  the  Henry  A.  Hitner's  Sons 
Company,  in  the  northern  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia.  This  concern,  the  princi- 
pal one  in  the  United  States  engaged  in 
the  business  of  navy  scrapping,  now  has 
in  its  possession  quite  a  formidable 
modem  armada.  It  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  three  battleships  named,  two 
cruisers,  eleven  torpedo-boat  destroyers, 
four  monitors,  eight  submarines,  about 
/>ne  hundred  and  forty  sub-chasers,  sev- 
eral colliers,  tugs,  and  mine  planters. 

In  all,  it  is  a  fleet  with  a  tonnage  of 
approximately  125,000.  As  navies  go 
nowadays,  this  doomed  navy  is  perhaps 
not  large,  but  there  are  important  na^ 
tions  with  navies  much  smaller  in  ton- 
nage. At  the  beginning  of  the  European 
War  the  smallest  of  the  Great  Power 
navies  was  that  of  Italy,  which  was 
of  285,460  tonnage,  not  much  more 
than  twice  the  tonnage  of  the  "Hitner 
Fleet."  I 

The  great  part  of  navy  scrapping,  not 
only  for  the  United  States,  but  for  the     I 
other    nations   signatory    to    the   Five- 
Power  Treaty,  still  remains  to  be  done; 
and  when  the  full  fleet  of  heavy-tonned 
capital  ships  which  are  to  be  discarded     ' 
upon  Anal  ratification  of  the  naval  treaty     | 
are  thrown  upon  the  market  this  new- 
bom    industry    of    turning    battleships 
wholesale  into  the  crucible  for  peace- 
time purposes  will  receive  a  new  impulse 
and  make  some  of  the  short-lived  navies 
thus  formed  formidable  indeed. 

A  PIONEER  IN 

PUBLIC   HEALTH  SERVICE 

IT  is  natural  that  public  interest  in  Dr. 
Stephen  Smith  should  l>e  centered  in 
the  fact  that  when  he  died  the  other 
day  he  was  witbin  a  few  months  of  corn- 
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pletlng  his  hundredth  year  and  that  his 
life  was  notable,  not  only  for  its  longev- 
ity, but  for  its  continued  activity.  In 
our  interest  in  this  fact  perhaps  there 
is  a  little  danger  of  not  laying  sufneient 
emphasis  on  the  value  of  Stephen 
Smith's  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
hygiene  and  the  public  health.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  long  and  notable  career  as  a 
physician,  he  began  over  sixty  years  ago 
to  take  an  earnest  and  active  interest  in 
those  matters  which  were  then  astonish- 
ingly little  in  the  public  mind.  A  writer 
in  the  New  Yorlt  "Herald"  thus  depicts 
the  condition  of  things  In  New  York 
City  in  1851,  when  Dr.  Smith  entered 
Bellevue  Hospital: 

New  York  was  a  foul  city.  It  was 
as  bad  when  the  Civil  War  was  over. 
There  was  no  health  department,  no 
tenement  supervision.  The  streets, 
many  of  them  not  drained,  reeked 
with  s:arbase.  Animals  ran  loose. 
The  butchers  operated  where  and  as 
they  wished.  Cholera  came  and  killed 
thousands.  .Smallpox  was  epidemic 
every  five  yeara  Typhus  arrived 
with  the  immlKTants  and  ravaged  the 
tenements.  The  so-called  "health 
wardens"  were  gir.mill  keepers,  pay- 
roll grafters. 

In  the  reforms  that  followed  Dr. 
Smith  took  an  active  and  efficient  part. 
He  was  a  leader  in  the  forming  of  a 
Citizens'  Association  in  1864,  over  whicli 
Peter  Cooper  presided.  The  report  made 
by  that  association  has  been  summarized 
as  follows: 

There  were  495,693  persons  living 
In  tenements  or  cellars,  at  an  average 
density  of  247,000  to  the  square  mile. 
Scattered  among  these  tenements 
were  173  slaughter-houses,  under  no 
sanitary  si'pcrvlslon  whatever.  More 
than  five  hundred  places  were  desig- 
nated by  the  Inspectors  as  "plague 
spots,"  one  of  them  being  Washington 
Market  and  another  Castle  Garden. 
In  two  days  the  Inspectors  found  644 
and  In   two   weeks  more  than   1,200 


cases  of  smallpox,  with  not  the  slight- 
est attempt  at  seclusion  of  the  pa- 
tients. 

Out  of  the  agitation  which  followed 
this  report  came  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Department  of  Health  of  New 
York  City.  From,  that  time  on  Dr 
Smith  was  prominent  in  all  municipal 
and  National  health  efforts,  and  when 
the  National  Board  of  Health  was  or- 
ganized in  1879  he  was  made  a  member 
by  President  Hayes.  Add  to  this  tliat 
he  was  the  first  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Healtli  Association,  that  he 
did  a  great  deal  to  make  the  administra- 
tion of  hospitals  and  nursing  efficient 
and  modern,  and  that  these  were  only  a 
few  of  his  notable  contributions  to  the 
public  health,  and  it  will  be  admitted 
that  his  ninety-nine  years  of  life  were 
as  full  as  any  one  man's  could  be  of 
earnest  work  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

NEW   GLIDING   RECORDS 

WHK.N  The  Outlook  printed  Lieuten- 
ant Tinker's  article  "Statesman- 
ship Run  Wild,"  it  presented  the 
latest  news  as  to  the  achievements  of 
the  Germans  with  motorless  airplanes. 
That  article  stated  the  surprising  fact 


that  a  German  had  succeeded  in  remain- 
ing in  the  air  without  a  motor  for 
twelve  and  a  half  minutes.  That  article 
appeared  in  The  Outlook  for  August  16. 
Since  then  German  aviators  have  appar- 
ently proved  that  a  man  in  a  glider  un- 
der proper  atmospheric  conditions  can 
keep  aloft  indefinitely.  If  tliere  is  any 
limit  to  the  time  which  a  man  can  re- 
main in  the  air  in  a  glider,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  limit  of  human  endur- 
ance. First  came  the  news  of  a  German 
remaining  aloft  an  hour  or  more.  This 
feat  of  Herr  Martens  aroused  extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm  among  the  spectators. 
Then  came  the  news  of  Herr  Hentzen's 
feat  of  keeping  up  for  two  liours  and  ten 
seconds,  as  we  reported  last  week.  Since 
then  Herr  Hentzen  has  added  an  hour  to 
his  record.  More  than  that,  other  fliers 
have  remained  in  the  air  for  periods  far 
exceeding  the  one  which  was  a  record 
less  than  a  month  ago.  These  German 
fliers  not  only  keep  in  the  air,  but  re- 
main perfectly  still  like  a  kite,  or  soar 
In  great  sweeping  curves  or  with  sharp 
dives. 

Not  less  extraordinary  is  the  fact  tliat 
some  of  these  gliders  have  succeeded  in 
landing  on  points  higher  than  those 
from  which  they  started. 

Still  further,  in  these  tests  in  Ger- 
many, a  Dutch  aviator,  Herr  Fokker,  the 
designer  of  the  famous  Fokker  airplane 
used  by  the  Germans  during  the  war, 
glided  aloft  for  three  minutes  with  a 
passenger. 

The  French  trials  which  have  been 
taking  place  have  resulted  in  no  such 
sensational  results.  Edmund  T.  Allen, 
the  American  who  took  part  in  the 
French  trials,  has  in  the  meantime  gone 
to  try  his  luck  in  Germany. 

A  special  despatch  to  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post"  says  that  the  feats  of  the 
Germans  are  the  result  of  six  years  of 
experimentation,  Involving  studies  of  the 
flight  of  birds  with  moving  pictures  of 
birds  on  the  wing.  One  of  the  results  of 
this  experimentation  was  the  discover.v 
of  the  use  which  a  bird  made  of  its  head 
in  flight.  Study  of  these  birds'  heads 
convinced  the  Germans  that  the  birds 
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felt  the  air  with  their  beads,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  adjust  their  muscular 
movements  to  the  air  currents.  As  a 
consequence,  this  despatch  by  Samuel 
Dasbiell  says,  the  Qermans  went  to  work 
to  devise  a  method  of  sensitizing  a 
man's  face,  and  they  succeeded  in  doing 
so  by  the  use  of  a  liquid;  so  that  "the 
pilot  becomes  endowed  with  a  kind  of 
sixth  sense."  That,  at  least,  is  the  story 
which  this  correspondent  gets  from  a 
German  aviator.  The  experiments  are 
said  to  be  continuing  at  Magdeburg  and 
do  not  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Allies.  One  may  believe  this  German 
aviator's  story  or  not;  but  the  records 
of  the  flights  that  the  Germans  have 
made  seem  indisputable. 


ONE    LAW    FOR    ALL 

SOME  weeks  ago  a  terrible  thunder- 
storm and  a  gale  swept  over  Long 
Island  Sound  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  and  put  in  Jeopardy  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  one  of  the  municipal  parks  that 
skirts  the  waters  of  the  Sound.  Indeed, 
some  lives  were  lost  through  the  capsiz- 
ing of  boats  and  the  destruction  of  a 
great  Ferris  wheel.  Competent  observ- 
ers afterwards  said  that  if  reasonable 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  manifest 
signs  of  an  approaching  storm  no  lives 
would  have  been  lost  at  all. 

This  incident  Illustrates  an  easy-going 
attitude  of  too  many  Americans  towards 
correcting  economic  or  political  disas- 
ters. In  spite  of  black  signs  and  the 
warnings  of  the  weather-wise,  they  go 
on  about  their  daily  occupations,  playing 
or  working,  until  the  storm  breaks  and 
catches  them.  This,  we  think,  is  the 
situation  In  which  the  country  stands 
with  regard  to  the  coal  and  railway 
Ktrikes. 

At  the  present  moment  there  Is 
scarcely  a  railway  in  the  United  States 
that  is  running  Its  trains  on  time; 
freight  and  commodities  are  delayed 
in  transit.  The  country  has  about 
used  up  Its  surplus  stock  of  mined  coal, 
and  not  enough  is  now  being  mined  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  We  may  find 
ourselves  next'  winter,  not  only  freezing, 
but  in  the  midst  of  an  Industrial  and 
«-conomic  chaos  of  suspended  industries 
and  high  prices  that  will  work  greater 
hardships  than  were  endured  even  dur- 
ing the  war.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
only  remedy  which  the  employers  and 
the  strikers  propose  Is  that  they  should 
be  let  alone  to  fight  it  out  among  them- 
Kelves.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  not 
only  unreasonable  but  intolerable.  An 
industrial  war  has  been  going  on  since 
the  Qrst  of  April  in  which  the  passions 
of  less  than  Ave  per  Ci-nt  of  the  popula- 
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tion  of  the  United  States  have  been  per- 
mitted to  endanger  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  other  ninety-five 
per  cent,  and  really  nothing  much  has 
been  done  except  to  talk  about  it. 

There  are  three  courses  of  action 
which  ought  to  be  begun  at  once. 

The  first  course  which  ought  to  be 
taken  is  to  call  into  immediate  play  the 
executive  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  duty  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  is  to  enforce  the  laws 
on  the  statute-books,  and  in  an  emer- 
gency like  that  of  a  panic,  or  a  great 
epidemic,  or  a  great  riot,  to  take  over 
certain  functions  of  administration  that 
in  ordinary  times  are  left  to  private 
effort  The  President  of  the  United 
States  ought  Immediately  to  use  every 
power  of  the  Government  to  establish 
law  and  order  and  to  protect  men  who 
are  willing  to  run  the  railways  and  mine 
the  coal  in  doing  their  work.  If  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
does  not  possess  all  the  powers  that  it 
ought  to  have  in  this  emergency,  the 
legislative  branch  should  immediately 
confer  those  powers. 

The  second  course  of  action  is  legisla- 
tive, and  It  is  here  that  the  phrase  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  "One  Law  For 
All,"  should  be,  as  It  were,  the  slogan. 
Thirty-two  years  ago,  after  a  long  period 
of  public  agitation  and  public  education, 
a  Federal  law  was  passed,  known  as  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  which  declares 
illegal  "every  contract,  combination  in 
the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations." 
Criminal  penalties  are  prescribed  for 
persons  found  guilty  of  entering  into 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  This 
law  was  aimed  at  the  pernicious  power 
of  organized  capital.  Under  the  Clayton 
Act,  the  Federal  Government  has  specif- 
ically exempted  organizations  of  labor 
or  of  farmers  from  the  operations  of  this 
law  against  combinations  In  restraint  of 
trade.  This  provision  of  the  Clayton 
Act  should  be  repealed,  or  modified,  so 
that  every  organization  or  conspiracy, 
whether  of  farmers,  of  teachers,  of  law- 
yers, of  bricklayers,  of  coal  miners,  of 
railway  workers,  or  of  bankers,  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  trade,  should  be 
written  down  on  the  statute-books  as 
criminally  Illegal.  This  Is  what  we 
mean  by  one  law  for  all.  Nor  would 
such  a  course  of  legislation  be,  as  Mr. 
Gompers  speciously  argues,  an  attempt 
to  enslave  men.  Such  a  law  would  not 
prevent  the  individual  from  quitting 
work,  or  groups  of  individuals  from 
quitting  work.  It  would  simply  forbid 
an  organized  combination  to  destroy  an 
Industry  and  by  violence  or  Intimida- 
tion to  restrain  those  who  desire  to  work 
from    doing   so.     Thf   danger   of   trade 
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unions  to-day  Is  not  that  they  are  de- 
manding exorbitant  wages.  In  most 
cases  we  do  not  think  their  demands  In 
the  direction  of  Increased  wages  are  ex- 
orbitant. What  is  dangerous  is  that 
these  demands  are  backed  by  an  organ- 
ized attempt  to  restrain  industry  from 
going  on  until  it  pays  to  the  wage- 
worker  the  profits  which  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  have.  Where  is  the  essential 
difference  In  equity,  or  in  its  effect  on 
society,  from  the  organized  attempt  of 
capital  to  restrain  trade  so  as  to  increase 
profits?  The  organizations  of  capital 
are  localized;  trade  unions  should  be 
localized.  Organizations  of  capital  are 
forbidden  to  create  artificial  monopolies; 
trade  unions  should  be  forbidden  to 
create  monopolies.  Organizations  of 
capital  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  crimi- 
nal when  by  corruption,  bribery,  or  se- 
cret contracts  they  attempt  to  restrain 
trade.  Trade  unions  should  be  made 
criminally  liable  for  similar  conspira- 
cies. We  do  not  say  that  a  law  or  laws 
extending  the  principle  of  anti-trust 
legislation  to  trade  unions  would  be 
simple  to  draw.  There  is  a  difference 
between  control  of  commodities  and  con- 
trol of  services.  But  we  do  say  that  the 
analogy  between  the  controlling  of  or- 
ganized capital  and  the  controlling  of 
organized  labor  Is  very  plain. 

The  third  course  of  action  is  ethical 
and  educational.  As  long  as  capitalists 
and  laborers  are  taught  by  their  leaders 
and  by  experience  and  practice  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  living  in  two  hostile 
camps  we  shall  continue  to  have  indus- 
trial crises,  although  their  terrors  can 
be  somewhat  mitigated  by  executive  and 
legislative  control.  More  than  forty  years 
ago  an  English  political  economist,  Ar- 
nold Toynbee,  maintained  the  theory  that 
organization  of  labor  Is  inevitable  and 
desirable,  but  that  organization  should 
be  not  one  between  all  laborers  In  compe- 
tition with  an  organization  of  all  capi- 
talists, but  groups  of  laborers  and  capi- 
talists organized  together  and  competing 
with  other  groups  of  laborers  and  capi- 
talists. In  fact,  however,  laborers  and 
capitalists  have  developed  an  industrial 
scheme  on  the  lines  which  Toynbee  con- 
demned. The  result  is  that  we  have  an 
Industrial  community  divided  Into  two 
antagonistic  and  usually  hostile  sections. 
A  few  men  In  our  time  are  beginning 
to  discard  this  method  of  class  organiza- 
tion, and  are  endeavoring  to  substitute 
a  co-operative  for  the  military  scheme  of 
industry.  They  are  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote co-operation  between  the  capitalists 
and  laborers  In  one  organization  to  com- 
pete on  thelMsls  of  service  and  efilciency 
with  other  similar  groups  of  laborers 
and  capitalists.  This,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  Shop 
Committee  Plan.     It  is  this  plan  which 
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has  such  notable  sponsors  as  Mr.  Mitten, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Atterbury,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  In  the  scheme  which 
prevails  in  American  industry  at  pr^etkt 
the  employers  and  the  workmen  Inevi- 
tably look  exclusively  after  their  own 
interests  and  are  more  or  less  suspicious 
of  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
capitalists  and  workers  were  so  organ- 
ized that  the  welfare  of  the  combination 
depended  upon  the  good  will  and  indus- 
try of  both  laborers  and  capitalists,  the 
tendency  of  the  industry  would  be  con- 
tinually to  bring  the  men  together. 

If  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  courageously  suppress  violence 
and  protect  the  right  of  every  individual 
to  work  when  and  where  he  pleases  un- 
der the  regulations  of  the  general  law; 
if  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  see  to  it  that  regulatory  law 
applies  to  individuals  and  groups  with 
an  even  hand  and  without  fear  or 
favor;  and  if  American  industrial  lead- 
ers, both  capitalistic  and  laborite,  will 
constantly  preach  and  practice  the  doc- 
trine of  co-operation  in  industry,  we 
shall  secure,  not  only  more  comfort,  but 
more  Justice. 

A    FLEXIBLE    TARIFF 

SOME  questions  which  divide  parties 
involve  moral  choice.  Some  in- 
volve choice  between  political  prin- 
ciples. Borne  are  merely  questions  of 
expediency.  It  is  because  the  tariff 
question  has  been  one  involving  vir- 
tually no  moral  or  political  Issues,  but 
only  an  issue  of  e.\pediency,  that  it  has 
never  become  a  fundamental  Issue  in 
American  politics  and  has  never  been 
settled.  Such  feeling  as  it  has  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  the  voters  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  resentment  at  its  burdens  or 
by  the  desire  for  its  benefits.  So  far  as 
its  benefits  or  burdens  have  been  in- 
equitably distributed,  the  tariff  question 
has  raised  a  question  of  justice  which 
Involves  a  moral  choice.  In  so  far  as 
one  tariff  law  has  tended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  free  trade  by  e.xtending  the  free 
list  and  lowering  the  general  scale  of 
duties  or  another  law  has  tended  in  the 
direction  of  a  Cliinese  wall  by  reduciuK 
the  free  list  and  by  raising  the  general 
scale  of  duties,  there  has  been  injected 
into  tlie  question  some  suggestion  of 
political  principle.  For  the  most  part 
however,  the  tariff  has  been  discussed 
and  decided  upon  from  time  to  time  in 
accordance  with  what  has  seemed  to 
those  in  authority  fo  be  for  the  time 
being  the  best  practical  adjustment  of 
conflicting  Interests. 

.8  we  pointed  out  last  week,  this  task 
irrying  out  a  policy  of  expediency  is 
nant  with  political  disaster  for  the 


party  In  power.  It  almost  Invariably 
causes  dissatisfaction  to  every  Interest 
that  is  looking  for  a  benefit  from  the 
tariff,  for  it  is  bound  to  bestow  on  each 
Interest  less  than  is  demanded.  At  the 
same  time,  each  benefit  received  by  a 
specific  interest  is  as  well  a  burden  to 
the  consumer.  One  party  may  choose  to 
try  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the  consumer 
and  risk  the  wrath  of  those  who*expect 
to  be  beneficiaries,  while  the  other  party 
may  choose  to  meet  the  expectation  of 
the  different  Interests  and  risk  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  burdened  consumer. 
The  difference  between  the  parties  on 
the  tariff  issue  is  almost  wholly  a  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  their  constituen- 
cies and  not  a  difference  of  principle. 
Each  party  in  turn  passes  a  tariff  law 
to  please  Its  own  constituency  and  is 
duly  punished.  It  is  natural  that  the 
parties  have  become  tired  of  this  proce- 
dure and  have  sought  some  way  of 
avoiding  the  ill  consequences  of  tariff 
legislation. 

There  has  therefore  grown  up  in  re- 
cent years  an  agitation  for  what  Is 
termed  a  "scientific  tariff."  If  Congress 
can  only  escape  political  responsibility 
for  the  tariffs  It  enacts  by  persuading 
the  people  that  the  effect  of  the  tariff 
is  due,  not  to  any  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  politicians,  but  to  "science,"  it  will 
be  relieved  of  a  great  load,  and  the  sev- 
eral members  of  Congress  will  find  their 
political  pathways  freed  from  many  pit- 
falls. 

There  have  been  several  devices  pro- 
posed for  formulating  such  a  scientific 
Uriff. 

One  of  these  devices  is  to  adopt  a 
measuring  rod  according  to  which  the 
various  schedules  can  be  fitted  into  the 
tariff  structure.  Such  a  measuring  rod 
has  been  proposed  by  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  in  the  phrase  "the  dif- 
ference between  cost  of  production  here 
and  abroad." 

Another  device,  closely  connected  with 
this.  Is  that  of  a  tariff  commission.  Such 
a  commission,  in  fact,  has  been  created 
and  has  served  as  a  fact-finding  body. 


At  the  request  of 
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Those  party  leaders  who  have  believed  i 
in  establishing  a  tariff  that  would  meet  ' 
the    difference    in   cost    of    production 
naturally  have  turned  to  the  tariff  com- 
mission to  get  information  as  to  what 
the  cost  of  production  Is  here  and  what 
it  is  abroad.    Some  publicists  and  stu- 
dents  of    politics   would    empower    the 
tariff  commission  to  fix  tariffs  much  as 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  is  | 
empowered  to  Ax  railway  rates.  i 

The  latest  proposal,  which  has  been  I 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  has  been  to  put 
the    task    upon    the    President    of    the 
United  States. 

There  are  special  reasons  for  this 
latest  proposal.  In  the  first  place.  Con- 
gress does  not  represent  the  whole  coun- 
try; it  represents  only  the  sum  of  all 
Its  parts.  In  tariff  matters  this  is  a 
vital  distinction.  Each  Congressman  or 
Senator  must  look  at  the  tariff  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  constit- 
uency. As  a  consequence,  there  is  no 
one  in  Congress  whose  duty  It  Is  (ex- 
cept as  he  may  make  It  his  conscientious 
duty  as  an  American  citizen  and  pa- 
triotic public  servant)  to  look  at  the 
tariff  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  In  our  Government 
It  is  only  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  those  under  his  authority 
that  can  be  expected  to  do  this.  It  la 
therefore  only  the  President  or  some 
man  or  body  of  men  responsible  to  him 
that  can  so  administer  the  tariff  as  to 
destroy  it  as  a  local  issue,  and  It  Is  only 
by  the  destruction  of  it  as  a  local  issue 
that  the  tariff  can  cease  to  be  the  hob- 
goblin of  political  parties. 

In  particular  a  reason  for  placing  this 
responsibility  upon  the  President  exists 
in  the  present  International  situation. 
Tariffs  calculated  upon  the  cost  of  prod- 
ucts abroad  would  be  very  uncertain 
owing  to  the  instability  of  exchange 
The  attempt  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  avoid  this  by  calculating  tariffs 
according  to  valuation  In  the  American 
market  has  encountered  strong  and  rea- 
sonable opposition.  If  the  tariff  is  really 
to  J>e  stable,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  it  must,  under  present  circum- 
stances, be  made  flexible.  It  must  be 
made  adjustable  to  the  changing  factors 
In  international  trade.  To  provide  such 
flexibility  is  beyond  the  power  of  Con- 
gress; for  that  legislative  body  cannot 
be  all  the  time  In  session  amending 
schedules.  It  can  secure  this  Aexibllity 
only  by  Intrusting  the  determination  of 
tariff  rates,  within  certain  fixed  limits, 
to  some  administrative  authority;  and 
the  natural  authority  to  turn  to  is  the 
President.  Of  course  the  President 
would  not  personally  determine  those 
rates.  He  would  act  upon  the  informa- 
tion and  advice  of  the  tariff  commission 
and  of  his  other  counselors;  but  the  au- 
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thnrity  and  regpAnsibility  would  be  the 
President's. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
not,  and  are  not  likely  to  be.  in  favor 
of  free  trade.  They  are  not  in  favor  of 
a  Chinese  wall  tariff.  They  want  a 
tariff  that  will  provide  revenue  and  pro- 
tection. It  is  idle  to  denounce  particular 
tariff  measures  for  particular  sins,  since 
any  substitute  tariff  is  going  to  be  also 
denounced  for  its  particular  sins.  Such 
criticism  of  the  tariff  in  detail  furnishes 
no  guidance  for  public  opinion.  Even 
less  illuminating  Is  general  denunciation 
of  a  measure  as  a  tariff  of  abomination 
— as  the  present  tariff  bill  has  been 
called.  Either  Congress,  employing  its 
own  committees  tor  Investigation  and 
drafting  measures,  must  provide  such 
regulation  and  adjustment  as  expediency 
for  the  time  being  indicates,  leaving  the 
tariff  as  the  troubler  of  politics,  or  else 
it  must  intrust  this  adjustment  and 
regulation  to  an  administrative  body 
under  the  authority  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive.   Is  there  any  other  alternative? 

IS    IRELAND 
LEADERLESS  ? 

THOSE  who  fear  that  the  deaths  of 
Michael  Collins  and  Arthur  Grif- 
fith may  prove  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  do  less  than  Jus- 
tice to  the  strength  of  that  cause.  Yet 
it  Is  true  that  the  progress  already  made 
would  never  have  been  achieved  but  for 
the  courage  and  insistence  of  these  two 
men;  for  they  stood  so  high  in  the  re- 
gard of  all  Irish  patriots  that  their  word 
carried  weight.  When  Collins  and  Grif- 
fith said  that  the  London  treaty  paved 
the  way  to  self-government.  Irishmen 
believed  them.  So  the  strength  of  the 
Dominion  plan  grew  and  the  dream  of 
absolute  independence  faded  away. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land are  for  the  Free  State,"  says  ex- 
Governor  Glynn,  of  New  York,  "and  the 
threats  of  fanatics  and  slaying  by  gun- 
men cannot  alter  this  fact."  And  Arch- 
bishop Mannix  cabled  from  Australia 
that  the  death  of  Collins  emphasizes  the 
need  of  an  arbitrament  of  reason.  More- 
over, the  discussion  as  to  fit  successors  to 
the  dead  leaders  has  brought  out  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  formed  under  them 
a  group  of  serious  and  well-equipped 
men  who  are  working  steadily  at  practi- 
cal problems  of  government  and  organi- 
zation. Mr.  W.  T.  Cosgrave,  who  now 
temporarily  heads  the  civil  side  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  Is  such  a  man. 
There  is  quiet  resolution  in  his  reply  to 
a  despatch  from  Winston  Churchill,  of 
the  British  Ministry,  who  had  declared 
that  his  Government  had  full  confidence 
that  the  treaty  plan  would  be  faithfully 
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and  resolutely  maintained.  Mr.  Cosgrave 
said: 

President  Grifflth  and  General  Col- 
lins had  selected  and  attracted  to 
whole-hearted  co-operation  with  them 
a  number  of  colleagues,  some  of 
whom  you  have  met.  The  Govern- 
ment so  formed  has  stood,  as  you 
know,  with  unswerving  consistency  to 
the  prouramme  of  carrying  into  full 
effect.  In  accordance  with  the  declared 
will  of  the  Irish  people,  the  treaty 
which  was  entered  Into  between  our 
plenipotentinrle.s  and  recommended  by 
President  Grifflth  and  General  Collins 
as  offering  the  fairest  hopes  to  our 
much-tried  people.  We,  their  col- 
leagues, have  the  same  faith  and 
stand  by  the  same  policy,  and,  though 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  take  up  the 
aame  task  with  the  same  determina- 
tion and  confidence. 

It  has  been  a  weakness  of  Irishmen 
that,  while  they  have  been  able  to  die 
for  a  cause,  they  have  rarely  shown 
ability  to  govern.  Now,  under  the  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  terms  of  the  Free 
State,  they  have  the  finest  opportunity 
conceivable  to  develop  that  capacity.  If 
the  draft  of  a  Constitution  now  being 
drawn  up  by  the  Free  State  leaders  and 
the  British  Government  follows  liberally 
the  lines  of  the  London  treaty  and 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Free  State  In  all 
essentials  will  be  as  self-governing  as  is 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  it  will  be  in- 
dorsed by  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
Southern  Ireland,  and  the  most  promis- 
ing political  era  of  Ireland  will  begin. 

The  hope  of  the  insurgent  forces  now 
Infesting  the  Free  State  is  not  to  defeat 
its  army,  but  to  make  the  condition  of 
Ireland  so  bad  that  Great  Britain  must 
intervene  and  (he  old  order  of  resistance 
and  general  turmoil  be  resumed.  Their 
"war"  has  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of 
local  skirmi.shes  and  altack.i  from  am- 


bush such  as  that  which  resulted  in 
Collins's  death.  In  fact,  although  this 
killing  has  been  called  a  cowardly 
assassination,  it  was  as  near  to  a  mili- 
tary engagement  as  most  of  the  insur- 
gents' so-called  battles.  Collins  with 
other  officers  in  uniform  was  inspecting 
military  positions  near  Cork  when  the 
ambush  was  sprung  by  a  superior  force, 
and  a,  brisk  fight  ensued  in  which  Col- 
lins played  his  part  bravely.  The  whole 
affair  was  typical  of  the  guerrilla  flghl- 
Ing  now  carried  on  by  De  Valera's  des- 
perate followers. 

No  other  man's  death,  not  even  Grif- 
fifth's,  has  affected  the  common  people 
of  Ireland  so  deeply  as  that  of  Collins. 
His  was  a  romantic  and  adventurous 
personality;  he  was  intrepid,  resource- 
ful, and  devoted  to  bis  country.  Other 
men  might  be  suspected  of  treachery  or 
self-interest;  no  one  has  dared  to  call 
Collins  a  traitor,  and  no  one  is  sutprlsed 
when  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  had  once  put  a  price  on  his 
head  speaks  of  him  as  "a  leader  of  great 
energy  and  devotion  and  a  man  of  re- 
markable personal  charm." 

When  one  remembers  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  is  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  New  York  City,  it  certainly  Induces 
the  feeling  that  Ireland  has  had  too 
much  turbulence  for  its  size;  the  world 
is  decidedly  tired  of  reading  of  rancor- 
ous partisan  fighting,  sectarian  hatred, 
and  the  warfare  of  assassination.  The 
majority  of  the  people  want  quiet  and— 
as  an  Irishman  might  say — are  willing 
to  fight  to  the  death  for  it.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  peace  and  prosperity  was 
never  better  than  now  if  only  the  work- 
ers of  the  people  can  prevail  against  thf 
intolerance  of  the  comparatively  few 
"biller-end^^fed  by  VjOO^  It! 


ONE  LAW  FOR  ALL 


A    REVIEW   OF   THE   ECONOMIC,   POLITICAL,  AND    SOCIAL 
RESULTS    OF   THE    GREAT   STRIKES 

I-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  STRIKES 

BY   ROBERT   D.   TOWNSEND 


THE  strike  of  the  coal  miners  began 
on  April  1;  the  strike  of  the  rail- 
way shop  men  on  July  1.  In  the 
first  case,  therefore,  five  months  have 
been  spent  In  argument,  debate,  and 
attempts  at  an  agreement;  in  the  second 
case  two  months  have  elapsed.  As 
August  ends  in  neither  case  does  there 
seem  to  be  Immediate  prospect  of  com- 
plete or  satisfactory  q^ttlement.  From 
week  to  week  and  month  to  month  we 
have  bad  proposals,  counter-proposals, 
public  remonstrances.  Governmental  urg- 
ing, and  yet  the  public,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  party  most  deeply  involved  in  the 
injury,  has  been  fed  upon  hopes  only. 
As  Don  Marquis,  in  his  "Sun  Dial,"  re- 
marks of  the  anthracite  strike:  "Every 
paper  we  pick  up  we  see  that  the  miners 
and  operators  are  still  hoping  for  peace. 
We  hope  that  hope  will  warm  a  house 
next  winter." 

The  cost  of  this  summer  of  labor 
troubles  to  the  workmen,  to  the  railway 
and  mine  owners,  and  to  business  at 
large  has  mounted  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  So  far  as  business 
and  the  household  are  concerned,  th$ 
prospective  loss  in  the  coming  fall  and 
winter  will  continue  indirectly  even  if 
the  strikes  are  now  settled  promptly. 
Probably  one  reason  why  the  public  have 
until  recently  been  somewhat  apathetic 
about  the  conditions  is  that  they  have 
not  been  directly  injured  seriously  as 
much  at  this  time  of  year  as  they  would 
be  in  the  full  tide  of  railway  business 
and  when  a  supply  of  coal  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  business  as  well  as  for  the 
home.  Lately,  however,  the  people  and 
the  Government  have  realized  that  ac- 
tion is  needed,  but  are  still  debating  as 
to  what  must  be  done.  It  is  a  good  time 
to  recall  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  to  the 
leaders  of  mine  strikers  and  operators 
in  1902:  "The  evil  possibilities  are  so 
far-reaching,  so  appalling,  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  not  only  justifled  in 
sinking,  but  required  to  sink  for  the  time 
being,  any  tenacity  as  to  your  respective 
claims  In  the  matter  at  issue  between 
you.  The  situation  Imperatively  re- 
quires that  you  meet  upon  the  common 
plane  of  the  necessities  of  the  public." 

THE  RAILWAY  STRIKE 

The  railway  strike  resulted  from  a 
decision  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board  by  which  a  wage  reduction 
was  ordered,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  practice  of  sending  repair  and  con- 
struction work  into  shops  not  owned  by 
't  railways  was  disapproved.  It  is  odd, 
^his  distance  of  time,  to  note  how 
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completely  these  two  issues  have  gone 
out  of  the  discussion,  which  now  turns 
almost  solely  on  the  question  of  senior- 
ity. The  reason  is  that  public  and  press 
were  so.strong  in  their  declaration  that 
the  proper  course  of  the  railway  men 
was  not  a  strike  but  a  request  for  a  new 
hearing  that  the  unions  soon  showed 
willingness  to  resubmit  the  question  of 
wages  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

Their  claim  was  that  the  wage  cut 
was  not  fairly  arrapged;  that  the  total 
reduction  of  wages  (put  at  about  $110,- 
000,000)  was  excessive  in  comparison 
with  the  cost  of  living,  and  that  particu- 
larly the  minimum  wages  for  some 
classes  of  shop  work  and  maintenance 
work  were  below  the  needs  of  American 
workmen — some  of  the  malntenance-of- 
way  men  under  the  schedule  arranged 
would  receive  less  than  twejve  dollars 
for  a  normal  week's  wages.  The  labor 
members  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
declared  that  the  majority  report  was 
made  "with  no  consideration  of  human 
needs." 

Whether  the  decision  was  fair  or  un- 
fair, it  was  the  outcome  of  the  work 
of  a  Governmental  board  authorized  to 
deal  with  the  questions  which  had  been 
submitted  to  it.  The  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  established  under  the  Esch-Cum- 
mins  Transportation  Law  of  1920,  has 
nine  members,  three  each  representing 
the  railways,  the  workers,  and  the  public. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
shopmen  were  on  the  wrong  track  in 
striking  rather  than  attempting  to  re- 
open the  case  and  the  apparent  proba- 
bility that  peace  would  be  reached  at  an 
early  date  held  the  maintenance-of-way 
men  from  carrying  out  a  strike  which 
the  vote  of  the  local  unions  had  author- 
ized. 

The  fact  that  the  strike  affected  only 
one  large  class  of  railway  workers,  the 
shopmen,  has  made  the  strike  a  peculiar 
one,  in  that  the  general  service  of  the 
roads  has  continued.  It  has  not  been 
perfect  by  any  means,  but  freight  has 
been  carried  and  passengers  have  been 
taken  care  of.  This  is  one  more  reason 
why  public  exasperation  has  not  led  to 
an  early  settlement. 

The  claim  that  was  made  by  some 
local  railway  unions,  that  their  members 
were  in  danger  because  of  bad  equip- 
ment and  th.it  others  were  endangered 
by  the  presence  of  guards  In  the  railway 
yards,  has  never  been  sustained.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  force  the  great  railway 
brotherhoods  into  the  light.  There 
never  has  been  evidence  of  any  serious 
danger  or  annoyance  to  the  union  men 
from  these  sources. 


One  result  of  this  agitation,  however, 
aroused  the  country  tb  indignation  and 
denunciation.  President  Harding,  in  re- 
ferring in  bis  recent  address  before 
Congress  on  the  labor  question  to  this 
matter,  declared  that  the  desertions  of 
transcontinental  trains  In  the  desert  re- 
gions of  the  Southwest  "have  revealed 
the  cruelty  and  contempt  for  law  oa  the 
part  of  some  railway  employees  who  have 
conspired  to  paralyze  transportation." 

The  single  proposal  made  by  the 
President  in  his  recommendation  to 
Congress  which  applied  to  the  railway 
situation  was  that  of  asking  that  Con- 
gress should  give  power  to  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  to  enforce  its  decisions.  In 
view  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  makes  unions  responsible  for 
failure  of  their  members  to  obey  the 
law,  it  is  hoped  that  relief  from  future 
railway  disputes  between  the  men  and 
the  executives  may  be  found  in  such 
legislation. 

For  the  last  month  the  conflict  in  the 
railway  strike. has  waged  almost  solely 
over  the  question  of  seniority.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Board  did  not  touch  upon 
this  point.  But  the  railways  at  once 
gave  the  strikers  warning  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  losing  their  seniority 
privileges,  and  thereupon  the  unions  re- 
fused to  consider  any  settlement  which 
did  not  secure  to  old  workers  those  privi- 
leges. The  pensions  and  retiring  pay* 
ments  by  the  roads  to  old  employees 
were  not  involved,  with  a  few  possible 
unimportant  exceptions.  The  seniority 
rights  relate  to  the  men's  relative  stand- 
ing in  the  distribution  of  desirable  and 
profitable  positions. 

Logically,  the  railways  are  clearly 
right  in  holding  that  when  the  men  de- 
serted their  work  they  were  bound  to 
take  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  The 
roads  also  clearly  have  a  duty  to  those 
employees  who  have  retained  their  posi- 
tions during  the  strike  and  to  those 
newcomers  who  have  proved  efficient  and 
loyal. 

President  Harding  at  first  tried  to  in- 
duce the  railways  to  restore  seniority 
rights  unimpaired  to  returning  strikers, 
but  without  success.  He  then  withdrew 
that  effort  and  urged  both  sides  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board.  An  interesting 
rdsum^  of  public  and  official  opinion  on 
this  question  of  seniority  will  be  found 
in  the  issue  of  The  Outlook  for  August 
16,  in  which.  In  reply  to  the  request  6f 
The  Outlook  for  an  expression  as  to 
public  sentiment,  a  number  of  Governors 
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or  states  and'  editors  of  influential 
Journals  in  various  centers  discuss  tlie 
points  involved.  The  Outloolc  itself  com- 
mented: "The  strikers  felt  that  the 
wrongs  they  were  suffering  were  so 
great  that  the  only  remedy  was  war. 
When  a  man  makes  war,  he  must  take 
the  consequences  of  his  act." 

As  the  discussion  continued,  it  became 
evident  that  the  solution  sought  must  be 
something  which  would  take  into  ac- 
count both  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
strikers  that  their  experience  and  skill 
should  couat  in  the  grading  of  men  for 
promotion  and  also  the  Just  feeling 
of  the  railways  that  the  non-strikers  and 
new  men  should  be  protected.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  seem  beyond  the  power 
of  common  sense  and  tolerance  to  come 
to  an  agreement  on  this  point. 

But  effort  after  effort  )ias  been  made, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing  in 
vaifl.  Tlie  leaders  of  the  brotherhoods 
took  a  hand  In  this  effort  to  reach  a 
compromise  settlement,  but  on  August 
24  the  proposal  made  by  them  was 
rejected  almost  unanimously  by  a  confer- 
ence of  railway  executives.  The  brother- 
hoods peace  plan  would  allow  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  to  adjust  the  relative 
standing  of  employees  when  a  dispute 
arises  and  to  provide  that  all  strikers 
should  be  "reinstated  in  the  position  of 
the  class  they  originally  held,"  except 
those  guilty  of  violence.  The  executives 
point  out  that  the  phrase  Just  quoted,  in 
their  opinion,  would  imply  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  railways  that  the  men  re- 
turning to  work  should  be  senior  to 
those  who  remained  and  to  the  new  em- 
ployees, and  that  the  Labor  Board  would 
be  bound  by  the  meaning  of  the  quoted 
phrase.  The  result  was  that  the  railway 
executives  unanimously  rejected  the  pro- 
posals of  the  brotherhoods,  and  the  dis- 
pute near  the  end  of  August  is  to  all 
appearances  no  nearer  settlement  than 
before. 

THE  DUAL  COAL  STRIKE 

As  with  the  railway  strike,  so  with 
the  dual  strike  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers in  both  bituminous  and  anthracite 
Selds — the  difficulty  in  reaching  a  settle- 
ment seems  more  and  more  not  to  be  so 
much  on  the  question  of  wages,  the 
nominal  cause,  as  in  fixing  the  method 
of  deciding  that  and  other  questions  now 
and  in  the  future.  It  is  because  the 
disputants  in  the  soft-coal  field  have 
partly  yielded  on  the  latter  point  that 
district  or  local  agreements  have  been 
signed  and  that  soft  coal  is  being  mined 
in  increasing  quantities. 

In  brief,  the  miners  want  National 
agreements,  the  operators  district  agree- 
ments; the  miners  want  contracts  re- 
newed from  time  to  time 'after  bargain- 
ing between  unions  and  operators;  the 
operators  want  to  provide  a  method  of 
arbitration  in  which  outsiders  should 
take  part. 

When  the  unions  struck  five  months 
ago  (technically  speaking,  the  anthracite 
men  did  not  strike,  but  stopped  work 
during     conferences),     the     issue     was 


whether  wages  should  be  cut,  kept  as 
they  were,  or  raised.  The  demand  for 
a  raise  was  preposterous;  the  men  didn't 
expect  to  get  it.  The  argument  for  re- 
ducing was  that  coal  industries  must 
take  their  share  in  the  general  deflation 
needed  to  put  business  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  public  generally  accepted  this  be- 
lief; the  men  Insisted  that  present  wages 
were  not  beyond  a  fair  living  wage.  The 
soft-coal  men  laid   weight  on   the  un- 
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"ptrrTiNa  out*  the  fire 

From  Joseph  B.  Hayn,  BufTalo,  N.   Y. 

Steady  conditions  of  work.  To  many 
miners  150  days  was  a  year's  work.  The 
public  agrees  that  over-production  and 
over-manning  has  produced  a  bad  indus- 
trial state  in  the  soft-coal  field. 

Conferences,  suggestions,  pleas  from 
the  President,  have  not  yet  brought  set- 
tlement into  view  in  the  anthracite  field. 
Meanwhile  anthracite  is  not  being 
mined,  cold  weather  is  near;  the  condi- 
tion of  things  is  alarming. 

The  Cleveland  agreement,  which  has 
helped  the  bituminous  situation,  allowed 
operators  to  open  their  mines  on  the 
wage  scale  of  April  1  and  to  make  con- 
tracts up  to  next  April  1.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  in  this  field  abandoned 
their  contention  for  National  collective 
bargaining.  Only  60,000,000  out  of  400,- 
000,000  tonnage  was  actually  covered  by 
the  agreement,  but  the  movement  has 
spread.  It  provides  for  resumption  of 
work  at  the  old  wage  scale  of  March  31 
last,  with  the  check-off  of  union  dues  and 
the  appointment  of  an  advisory  fact- 
finding commission  at  a  Joint  conference 
in  October  to  report  on  a  new  contract 
to  another  Joint  conference  in  January, 
1923,  which  will  endeavor  to  settle 
finally  the  basis  for  agreement  for  April 
1,  1923. 

Well-informed  Judges  of  coal  condi- 
tions believe  that  the  soft-coal  dispute 
has  been  broken.  They  attribute  the 
spread  of  the  Cleveland  agreement  idea 


to  the  eagerness  of  operators  to  sell  coal 
at  high  prices  instead  of  letting  the  non- 
union coal  producers  get  the  top  of  the 
market.  They  believe  that  the  mine 
workers  were  influenced  in  this  settle- 
ment by  the  hope  that  It  would  lead  to 
unionizing  coal  districts  now  non-union. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  strike  In  the  soft-coal  district  has 
been  the  planned  and  cold-blooded 
slaughter  of  strike  breakers  at  the  mines 
in  Herrln,  Illinois,  regarded  callously  by 
the  people  of  the  place,  and  as  yet  un- 
punished. President  Harding,  In  his 
address  before  Congress,  spoke  of  this  as 
"a  butchery  of  human  beings  wrought 
in  madness." 

The  anthracite  situation  has  baffled 
all  attempts  of  settlement  up  to  near  the 
end  of  August.  Both  sides  seem  indif- 
ferent to  the  Issue  of  humanity.  One 
caustic  critic  avers  that  the  men  are 
interested  In  high  wages,  the  operators 
in  high  prices,  that  both  will  probably 
get  what  they  want  and  "Mr.  Peter  Pub- 
lic will  pay." 

The  latest  failure  to  agree  was  the 
breaking  off  of  a  conference  between 
miners  and  operators  at  Philadelphia  on 
August  23.  Tlie  operators  proposed  to 
use  the  present  Anthracite  Conciliation 
Commission  as  a  body  with  arbitrary 
powers  to  determine  the  wage  scale, 
with  provision  for  three  outside  umpires 
to  decide  in  the  event  of  deadlock.  This 
was  rejected  by  the  miners  In  pursuance 
of  their  fixed  policy  of  rejecting  any  out- 
siders as  arbitrators,  as  that  would  com- 
mit them  against  the  ultimate  use  of  the 
strike  as  an  economic  weapon.  Even 
"recommendatory  arbitration"  was  re- 
fused flatly. 

The  settlement  in  the  bituminous  field 
was  helped  by  the  fact  that  the  non- 
union bituminous  coal  mines  were  in 
operation  and  the  owners  and  miners 
were  profiting  by  the  high  prices  due  to 
the  strike  in  the  unionized  mines.  The 
continuance  of  the  strike  lu  the  anthra- 
cite field,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made 
possible  by  t{ie  fact  that  the  whole  an- 
thracite field  is  organized,  and  that  prac- 
tically all  men  whom  the  law  allows  to 
mine  the  coal  are  members  of  the  union, 
so  that  there  are  no  men  who  can  legally 
take  the  strikers'  places. 

Congress  la  moving  quickly  on  some 
at  least  of  President  Harding's  coal 
measures.  The  House  on  August  23 
passed  a  "fact-finding  bill"  In  accordance 
with  the  President's  wishes,  Including 
the  exclusion  of  miners  or  operators 
from  the  proposed  commission,  all  of 
whose  members  should  stand  for  the 
general  public  interest.  It  then  took  up 
a  bill  that,  if  passed,  will  give  the  Gov- 
ernment power  to  buy,  sell,  and  regulate 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  coal.  Al- 
ready Secretary  Hoover,  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  generally,  have  taken 
measures  to  control  (so  far  as  the  laws 
allow)  the  priority  of  coal  shipments 
and  its  fair  distribution,  and  tq  prevent 
profiteering  in  the  desperate  emergency 
that  will  be  on  us  in  a  few  weeks.  HQni& 
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owners  have  been  advised  to  arrange  to 
use  bituminous  coal  for  fuel  when  pos- 
sible. A  Federal  Distributer.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Spencer,  lias  been  appointed. 

There  has  been  a  growing  and  now 
urgent  call  from  the  public  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  National 
Coal  Commission  to  take  up  the  work  of 
any  "fact-flnding"  commission  and  to 
provide  such  regulation  of  the  industry 
as  will  prevent  such  strikes  and  disputes 
as  those  still  going  on.  The  Outlook  has 
long  advocated  such  a  step.  Bills  by 
such  men  as  Senators  Calder,  Freling- 
huysen,  and  Borah  and  e.\-Senator  Ken- 
yon  have  been  introduced  and  "shelved. " 


THE    OUTLOOK 

The  coal  business  is  the  people's  busi- 
ness. The  joint  telegram  from  flve'State 
Governors  to  the  President  suggesting 
that  the  Government  might  And  It  neces- 
sary to  seize  and  operate  both  mines  and 
railways  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Twenty 
years  ago  President  Roosevelt  planned, 
but  did  not  threaten,  to  do  that  very 
thing  if  the  coal  quarrelers  did  not 
listen  to  reason;  he  had  a  general  se- 
lected to  command  the  troops  and  to 
operate  the  mines  like  a  receiver  in 
bankrupt  proceedings. 

If  we  are  to  have  normal  economic 
conditions,  there  must  be  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  people's  interest  In  fuel 


6  September 

is  basic  and  must  not  be  ignored.  Two 
months  ago  President  Harding  sum- 
moned fifty  operators  and  miners  to  tbc 
White  House.  He  said  to  them:  "Vou 
should  settle  this  matter  in  frank  recog- 
nition of  the  mutuality  of  your  interests. 
If  you  cannot  do  that,  then  the  larger 
public  interest  must  be  asserted  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  for  the  common  good 
is  the  first  and  highest  concern."  We 
Italicize  the  last  clause  and  commend  it 
to  the  earnest  attention  of  all  dispu- 
tants and  wranglers.  We  repeat  what 
we  said  a  month  ago.  "Supreme  over 
every  other  interest  is  the  interest  of  all 
the  people." 


II-STRIKES  AND  THE  NATION 

AN  INTERVIEW   WITH  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
BY   ROLLIN  LYNDE   HARTT 


THE  OUTLOOK  asks:  "Is  the  set 
tlenient  of  the  coal  strike  merely 
a  temporary  armistice,  and  will 
the  battle  break  out  again?  If  so,  when? 
Have  the  unions  in  the  coal  and  railway 
industries  strengthened  themselves  or 
weakened  themselves?  Is  the  public 
more  sympathetic  now  or  less  sympa- 
thetic than  it  was  before  the  strikes 
with  the  trade-union  idea  in  all  indus- 
tries? Are  the  trade  unions  as  a  body, 
as  William  Allen  White  says,  a  parcel  of 
fools  in  this  contest?  Have  the  coal 
operators  and  railway  managers  shown 
a  disposition  to  deal  fairly  with  leaders 
and  to  compromise  on  reasonable  terms? 
Has  private  ownership  of  great  public 
utilities  been  strengthened  or  weakened 
by  the  contest?  Has  this  contest  tended 
toward  or  away  from  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  public  utilities? 
Has  the  policy  of  the  Government  under 
this  Administration  shown  weakness  or 
strength  in  our  Governmental  structure? 
What  legislation,  if  any,  does  this  situa- 
tion call  for  from  Congress  and  the 
States?" 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  interview  the 
American  people — a  thing  less  difficult 
than  might  appear. 

They  speak  through  their  2,500 
newspapers.  All  those  papers  come 
regularly  to  the  editorial  rooms  of 
the  "Literary  Digest."  There  all  reports 
and  editorials  bearing  on  the  labor  prob- 
lem are  brought  to  one  desk.  For  a 
dozen  years  and  more  they  have  been 
examined  by  one  man,  Mr.  William  Car- 
man Roberts — a  brother,  by  the  way.  of 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  and  a  cousin  of 
Bliss  Carman.  During  the  absence  in 
Europe  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Woods,  Mr.  Roberts 
Is  serving  as  editor-in-chief,  though 
added  responsibilities  have  not  pre- 
vented him  from  continuing  his  patient, 
thorough,  and  wholly  unprejudiced  study 
of  public  opinion  regarding  the  strikes. 
I  have  interviewed  Roberts  and,  through 
Roberts,  the  2,500  newspapers  which — 
am  I  not  right? — speak  for  the  American 
neople. 


IVThat  do  these  strikes 
VV  mean  ?  Are  they 
warnings  of  new  dangers  ? 
Have  they  the  sympathy  of 
the  people  ?  Do  they  con- 
stitute oppression  through 
a  new  form  of  monopoly  ? 
The  Outlook,  believing  that 
these  questions  are  of  vital 
interest,  fbnnulated  them 
in  more  detail  and  asked 
Rollin  Lynde  Hartt  to 
seek  in  the  organs  of  public 
opinion  answers  to  them. 


IS  IT  AN  ARMISTICE? 

Is  the  coal-strike  settlement  merely  a 
temporary  armistice?  "The  best  in- 
formed observers,"  says  Mr.  Roberts, 
"expect  the  battle  to  break  out  again. 
At  no  distant  date,  either.  Run  your 
eye  over  this  clipping  from  a  trade 
paper,  the  'Black  Diamond.'  Although 
that  paper  seemed  to  welcome  the  strike, 
as  it  'was  going  to  bring  many  miners 
to  their  senses,'  we  now  read,  'The  pub- 
lic can  look  for  a  repetition  of  the  strug- 
gle next  year.  A  temporary  surrender 
to  the  miners'  union  was  thought  best 
to  prevent  our  population  from  freezing 
next  winter  and  to  avoid  Industrial 
paralysis  that  was  slowly  but  surely  be- 
ing felt  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  He 
who  fights  and  runs  away  lives  to  fight 
another  day.' " 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  UNIONS 

Have  the  unions  gained  or  lost 
strength?  "It  is  too  early  to  judge  of 
the  effect  on  the  railway  unions."  says 
Mr.  Roberts,  "but — In  point  of  morale, 
at  least — the  coal  miners  appear  to 
have  gained.    I-#t  me  quote  you  a  sen- 


tence or  two  from  a  labor  Journal  pub- 
lished In  Minneapolis:  'The  union  has 
won  one  of  the  most  notable  labor 
triumphs  of  the  United  States.  In  view 
of  the  previous  power,  pride,  and  arro- 
gance of  the  employers,  this  result  Is 
remarkable.  Nothing  has  happened  in  a 
generation  so  calculated  to  inspire  and 
strengthen  organized  labor.'" 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

But  what,  meanwhile,  of  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  public?     Mr.   Roberts  an- 
swers:   "Never  in  my  whole  experience 
have  I  known  strikes  to  be  so  generally 
condemned.    As  a  rule  newspapers  are 
Inclined  to  side  with  the  'under  dog.* 
This   time,   with   the   exception   of   the 
labor    press,    they    have    been    almost 
unanimous  in  denouncing  the  strikers, 
as  the  strikes  appeared  selfishly  inoppor- 
tune, coming  Just  when  a  return  of  pros- 
perity was  in  sight.    The  railway  strike 
especially  invited  censure.    The  railway 
unions,  so  the  papers  have  been  declar- 
ing, assumed  that  'the  sacred  right  to 
strike'    was   greater    than    'the    sacred 
right  of  the  Government  to  act  for  the 
greatest  good  of  all   the  people.'     For 
instance,  here  is  the  Washington  'Post* 
telling  us  that  'in  flouting  the  efforts  of 
the  Labor  Board  to  avoid  a  strike  the 
shopmen  have  flouted  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  whom  it  speaks 
and  the  American  people  whom,  as  an 
agency   of  the  Federal   Government,   il 
represents.'     And  here  is  the  Philadel- 
phia  'North    American'    declaring:     'A 
circumstance  that  has  bad  a  powerful 
Influence  in  turning  sentiment  against 
the  unions  is  that  they  fully  recognized 
the    Jurisdiction    of   the    Labor    Board 
when  it  increased  the  railroads'  pay-rolls 
to  the  extent  of  1600,000,000  a  year,  and 
repudiate  its  authority  only  when  it  re- 
duces wages  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  it  raised  them.'    The  public  still 
believes  in  unionism,  still  thinks  trade 
unions  necessary  to  keep  the  balance. 
Moreover,  the  public  recognizes  that  in 
the  recent  struggle  they  have  shown  re- 
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markable  restraint.  The  Herrin  affair 
was  an  exception,  of  wliici)  tlie  unions 
bitterly  repent.  The  'United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Journal'  said  at  the  time,  'God  knows 
the  miners'  union  would  not  have  liad 
this  thing  happen  for  a  million  worlds.' 
And  yet  it  is  clear  that,  however  stead- 
fast the  public's  belief  in  trade-unionism 
on  general  principles,  both  the  miners' 
and  the  railway  unions  have  lost 
ground." 

ARE  THE  UNIONS  FOOLISH? 

As  to  William  Allen  White's  assertion 
that  the  trade  unions  were  a  parcel  of 
fools  in  this  contest,  Mr.  Roberts  resists 
a  natural  temptation  to  recall  that  Mr. 
White  recently  inaugurated  a  new  series 
of  the  "Martial  Adventures  of  Henry 
and  Me"  by  posting  placards  announcing 
his  daily  percentage  of  sympathy  with 
the  strikers  and  forcing  "Henry"  (Gov- 
ernor Allen,  of  Kansas)  to  order  his 
arrest  for  so  doing.  Disregarding  all 
that,  Mr.  Roberts  says:  "On  the  whole, 
the  press  has  been  too  busy  reckoning 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  strikes  to 
consider  their  folly.  Mr.  White's  remark 
was  called  forth  by  the  'cruelty  and 
cowardice'  with  which  trainmen  'left 
helpless  people  at  Needles  and  Seligman 
on  the  desert  in  midsummer  without 
food  or  shelter  save  the  little  mite  the 
wayside  towns  provided.'  Like  the  Her- 
rin affair,  this  was  an  exceptional  case. 
Like  tbe  Herrin  affair,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree,  it  invited  condemnation  and  re-' 
ceived  It" 

THE  STAND  OF  THE  MANAGERS 

Have  the  coal  operators  and  the  rail- 
way managers  been  fair?  Have  they 
shown  a  readiness  to  compromise  on 
reasonable  terms?  Not  all  of  them,  ap- 
parently. "Certain  papers  have  thought 
they  were  a  little  too  conscious  that  the 
strikers  lacked  the  support  of  public 
opinion,  a  little  too  anxious  to  'smash' 
unionism,  and,  in  certain  instances,  too 
outspoken  in  their  refusal  to  yield 
ground.  Here  is  a  clipping  about  Presi- 
dent Loree.  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
who  said  the  other  day:  'Reports  that 
peace  is  coming  in  the  railroad  strike 
are  all  bunk.  You  can  quote  me  as  say- 
ing I  stand  where  I  have  stood  from  the 
start,  solidly  against  any  surrender,  and 
it  would  be  a  surrender  on  the  part  of 
the  roads  to  give  back  to  the  strikers 
their  seniority.'  This  same  cutting  tells 
us  that  "W.  W.  Atterbury,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, said  Mr.  Loree  expressed  the 
views  of  all  the  Eastern  roads.  "He 
speaks  for  the  bunch,"  were  General 
Atterbury's  words.'  Moreover,  Mr.  Loree 
Is  said  to  have  said,  'Peace  talk  has  done 
the  roads  more  harm  than  good.' " 

HAS  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP 
LOST  GROUND? 

Has  private  ownership  of  great  public 
utilities  been  strengthened  or  weakened 
by  the  contest?  "As  concerns  the  coal 
industry,"  says  Mr.  Roberts,  "a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  correspondents 
and  editorial  "writerB  incline  to  favor 


Homething  like  Nationalization,  perhaps 
temporary,  perhaps  partial,  though  rec- 
ognizing that  when  coal  mining  has  once 
become  the  Nation's  business  It  may 
stay  so.  One  editorial  writer  remarks 
that  'as  an  independent,  self-regulated 
industry,  old  King  Coal  Is  having  his 
last  chance.'  However,  I  detect  little,  if 
any,  enthusiasm  in  the  effort  to  find  a 
substitute  for  private  ownership.  The 
effort  appears  to  spring  from  what  might 
be  called  emergency  opinion.  Then,  too, 
it  is  offset  by  an  effort  to  keep  us  from 
'seizing  things.'  How  should  we  manage 
them  after  they  were  seized?  You  notice 
that  the  Grand  Rapids  'News'  remarks: 
'The  Government  represents  all  the  peo- 
ple. If  it  takes  control  of  the  coal 
mines,  It  will  not  pay  without  question 
the  wages  the  miners  demand.  The 
Government  would  be  concerned  first  of 
all  In  securing  a  steady  supply  of  fuel 
for  everybody.  There  would  be  no  right 
to  strike  against  wages  or  conditions 
then.  Strikes  would  be  little  short  of 
rebellion.'  On  those  terms,  where  should 
we  obtain  miners?  That  difficulty  is  not 
overlooked  by  the  press.  In  the  case  of 
the  railways,  you  remember  that  the 
New  York  'Times'  said  lately  that, 
'even  if  Congress  should  authorize  the 
President  to  commandeer  the  roads,  it 
could  not  give  him  power  to  compel  men 
to  work  on  them  if  they  were  unwilling 
to  do  so.' " 

HAS  NATIONALIZATION  GAINED? 

The  Outlook  asks  if  the  contest  In  the 
coal  and  railway  industries  has  tended 
toward  or  away  from  Grovernment 
ownership  of  public  utilities.  "Among 
the  railway  employees,"  says  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, "there  Is  a  pronounced  leaning  in 
that  direction.  See  how  the  New  York 
'Times'  puts  it:  'Their  view  is  that  Gov- 
ernment operation  of  the  railroads 
would  permanently  erect  the  unions  into 
a  privileged  class,  receiving  higher 
wages  than  their  fellows  and  given  a 
political  power  which  could  be  used  to 
terrorize  Congress  and  intimidate  the 
Administration.'  But  popular  opinion, 
as  reflected  by  the  press,  is  radically 
opposed  to  such  a  measure.  People  have 
not  forgotten  our  war-time  experience 
with  Federal  control,  and,  for  that  rea- 
son partly,  they  oppose  Government 
ownership  of  the  coal  mines.  However, 
one  recognizes  a  general  demand, 
summed  up  In  the  sentence  I  have 
marked  In  this  cutting  from  the  New 
York  'Herald,'  that  the  coal  industry 
'be  put  on  a  sound  economic  and  solid 
business  basis,  under  private  ownership 
and  management  but  at  the  same  time 
under  Government  sanction  and  regula- 
tion.' That  nothing  short  of  thorough 
reorganizatiota  can  prevent  trouble  is 
fully  appreciated.  See  what  the  'Sur- 
vey' has  shown  in  an  article  signed  by 
two  Government  geologists.  That  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  the  bituminous 
mines  have  lost  three  working  days  out 
of  ten.  That,  although  'the  most  that 
has  ever  been  burned  or  exported  In  a 
year  Is  550,000,000  tons,'  our  mines  'are 


developed  to  an  annual  capacity  of  750,- 
000,000  tons' — the  'chief  cause  of  inter- 
mittency.'  As  Messrs.  Tryon  and  Mc- 
Kinney,  the  geologists  I  have  quoted, 
tell  us,  'the  over-development  is  the  re- 
sult of  free  competition  playing  on  a 
resource  so  widely  distributed  as  to  be 
almost  a  free  gift  of  nature.'  So  it  is 
not  the  managers'  fault.  'Without  con- 
certed action  of  the  kind  forbidden  by 
the  anti-trust  laws,  they  cannot  control 
the  economic  forces  that  surround  them.' 
And  now  let  me  read  you  a  few  para- 
graphs from  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  'World:' 

'"Bituminous  mining  in  the  United 
States  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a 
business.  It  is  a  chaos,  and  a  bloody 
one.  Because  of  seasonal  production 
and  uneven  demand,  there  are  nearly 
twice  as  many  men  in  raining  villages 
as  are  needed.  Because  there  are  too 
many  for  the  Jobs  on  hand  and  because 
they  are  Isolated  from  communities  that 
might  furnish  other  employment,  the 
miners  can't  enforce  their  demands  un- 
der normal  conditions.  With  surplus 
labor  keeping  wages  low.  the  pits  will 
show  a  profit  In  a  good  year  even  when 
run  without  modem  machinery. 

"  'They  are  so  run.  and  according  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  they  do 
show  a  fair  profit.  At  the  same  time  a 
majority  of  the  men  are  poorly  paid 
upon  an  annual  Income  basis  and  often 
desperate.  When  they  strike,  they  arc 
met  by  the  solid  facts  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  for  higher  wages  and  that 
there  are  not  enough  orders  to  run  more 
than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  mines.  They 
are  met  also  by  the  autocracy  of  the 
mine-guard  system,  established  to  handle 
desperate  employees. 

"  'There  is  no  final  solution  except  a 
complete  reorganization  of  bituminous 
production.  Until  that  Is  done  it  will  be 
necessary  to  restrain  both  sides  from 
violence  In  a  dreary  series  of  conflicts 
ever  menacing  civil  warfare.  One  after 
another,  strikes  will  recur,  bringing  vio- 
lence with  them  If  continued,  so  long  as 
coal  is  mined  in  this  country  as  it  Is 
mined  now.' 

"Have  I  made  my  point  clear?  What 
the  people  want  Is  not  Government 
ownership,  either  of  railways  or  of  coal 
mines,  but  successful,  because  scientific. 
Government  regulation.  They  approve 
when  such  a  paper  as  the  San  Antonio 
'Express'  declares  that,  coal  being  'Just 
as  essential  to  National  life  as  the  trans- 
portation system,  further  Federal  regu- 
lation is  Inevitable.'" 

MONOPOLIES  OF  MONEY  AND  MEN 

The  Outlook's  question,  "Has  this  con- 
test tended  toward  or  away  from  mo- 
nopoly?" seems  to  Mr.  Roberts  somewhat 
vaguely  worded.  "You  mean  the  One 
Big  Union?"  he  asks.  "And  a  corre- 
sponding unionization  of  capital?  Then 
a  fight  between  the  two,  with  no  mercy 
on  the  consumer?  In  that  case,  I  may 
say  that  it'ls  a  question  not  at  all  widely 
discussed  In  the  press.  However,  on  '*~ 
labor  side,  there  are  labor. 
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(leal  with  it  more  frankly  than  is  usual, 
and  they  have  been  led  to  do  so  during 
the  strikes,  though  not  wholly  because 
of  them.  Over  the  announcement  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  making,  labor 
unions  suable  there  was  deep  resent- 
ment. The  New  York  'Call,'  a  Socialist 
paper,  termed  this  'the  most  staggering 
blow  ever  aimed  at  the  organized  work- 
ing class.'  Though  declaring  it  would 
be  'as  futile  as  was  the  cruclflxion  of 
Christ,'  the  Minneapolis  'Labor  Review' 
saw  in  it  an  'attempt  to  abolish  the 
unions.'  The  Seattle  'Union  Record' 
said.  'It  is  pie  for  the  direct  actionist 
who  preaches  that  Oovemment  is  de- 
signed solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  working  class  in  a  state  of  subjec- 
tion to  employers.'  It  was  then  that  the 
Indianapolis  'Union'  asserted :  'The  Reds 
and  Bolshevlki  will  thrive  on  such  de- 
cisions. They  say  triumphantly,  "Didn't 
we  tell  you  the  courts  were  against  the 
worker?  Join  the  One  Big  Union  and 
kick  the  bucket  over.  Seize  every- 
thing.'" But  observe.  E!ven  here  the 
point  is  made  indirectly.  There  is  noth- 
ing like 'Who  says  so?    We  do!"' 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
PEOPLE 

Has  the  policy  of  the  Government  un- 
der this  Administration  shown  weakness 
or  strength  in  our  Governmental  struc- 
ture? "There  has  been  criticism  of  the 
President,"  says  Mr.  Roberts,  "but  not 
of  our  Governmental  structure  except  by 
Socialists  and  Radicals.  And  when 
critics  of  the  Administration  assail  Mr. 
Harding  the  Democratic  New  York 
'Times' — I  had  the  cutting  in  my  hand 
a  moment  ago,  let  me  take  it  up  again — 
as  I  was  saying,  the  New  York  'Times' 
remarks:  'Those  who  accuse  him  of 
hesitancy  and  weakness  should  in  fair- 
ness point  out  what  warrant  of  law  he 
has  for  doing  otherwise  than  he  has 
done.  The  fault  lies,  not  In  him,  but  in 
the  happy-go-lucky  spirit  in  which  Con- 
gress has  permitted  the  country  to  drift 
into  seeming  helplessness  in  the  pres- 


ence of  a  Nation-wide  strike.  There 
ought  to  be  remedial  and  safeguarding 
legislation.  But  it  Is  foolish  in  tbe  ex- 
treme to  fancy  that  this  can  be  framed 
overnight  or  put  Into  effect  in  a  panicky 
state  of  mind.'" 

THE  CURE 

This  brings  us  squarely  in  front  of 
The  Outlook's  concluding  question: 
What  legislation,  if  any,  does  the  situa- 
tion call  for  from  Congress  and  the 
States?  In  reply,  Mr.  Roberts  quotes  the 
very  general  assertion  that  we  must  pro- 
vide the  Labor  Board  with  "teeth."  It 
has  none  whatever  at  present.  The 
"New  Republic,"  he  reminds  us,  has  been 
saying:  "The  law  grants  the  Board  no 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees.  Public 
opinion  Is  its  only  itolice,  and  publicity 
Its  only  weapon  of  punishment."  Also, 
he  reads  aloud  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Philadelphia  "Evening  Public  Ledger," 
which  declares:  "The  Transportation 
Act  is  working  badly,  and  in  its  labor 
provisions  it  is  working  very  badly.  The 
Labor  Board  which  it  created  is  based 
on  the  mistaken  principle  that  the  wages 
problem  can  be  artificially  segregated 
from  the  general  financial  problem.  Ex- 
perience has  now  confirmed  what  was 
freely  predicted  in  1920,  that  since  wages 
are  so  large  a  part  of  costs,  wage  poli- 
cies must  be  regulated  by  the  authori- 
ties that  regulate  the  other  aspects  of 
railway  finance.  The  immediate  trouble 
has  arisen  through  failure  to  recognize 
this  fact."  When  discussing  the  Presi- 
dent's demand  for  legislation  to  make 
the  Labor  Board's  decisions  binding,  Mr. 
Roberts  takes  up  a  clipping  from  the 
Philadelphia  "Bulletin,"  which  contends 
that  what  the  Board  should  have,  in 
order  to  prevent  strikes,  is  "the  power 
to  compel  arbitration  of  railroad  labor 
disputes" — a  concrete  suggestion,  but 
offset  by  the  Norfolk  "Ledger-Dispatch's" 
remark  that  "no  decision  of  the  Labor 
Board  could  compel  a  man  to  work." 

The  President  demands  "a  National 
investigation  of  the  coal  industry,  so  as 
to  provide  constructive  recommendations 


for  legislation  to  govern  its  conduct," 
and  Mr.  Roberts  tells  us  that,  while  the 
Brooklyn  "Eagle"  predicts  that  "the  fact- 
finding commission  will  amount  to 
nothing,"  a  number  of  influential  papers 
warmly  approve.  Among  them  is  the 
Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger,"  which,  so 
Mr.  Roberts  points  out,  believes  that 
"the  proper  sort  of  commission  would 
in  the  end  do  more  than  prevent  labor 
troubles  at  the  mines;  it  would  put  coal 
mining  and  distribution  upon  a  scien- 
tific basis,  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
down  the  price  of  bituminous  and  an- 
thracite coal." 

But  perhaps  the  most  Important  step 
toward  the  prevention  of  strikes  in  both 
the  coal  and  the  railway  industry  has 
already  been  taken.  Recalling  once 
more  that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  the  famous  Coronado  coal-strike  case 
pronounced  "such  organizations  suable 
in  the  Federal  Courts  for  their  acts"  and 
declared  that  "funds  accumulated  to  be 
expended  in  conducting  strikes  are  8ul>- 
Ject  to  execution  in  suits  for  torts  com- 
mitted by  such  unions  in  strikes,"  Mr. 
Roberts  quotes  an  attorney  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  as  admit- 
ting that,  accordingly,  if  the  railway 
unions  strike,  they  will  be  liable  under 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  for  con- 
spiracy In  restraint  of  trade. 

It  Is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Mr. 
Morris  Hlllqult  calls  tbe  decision  "a 
serious  blow  to  organized  labor,"  or  that 
Senator  La  Follette  complains,  "It  is 
most  ominous  in  what  it  foreshadows."- 
Prom  their  point  of  view,  both  gentle- 
men are  right.  Labor  has  enjoyed  spe- 
cial privileges  hitherto.  Under  the  Clay- 
ton Act  it  has  been  free  to  conspire  in 
restraint  of  trade,  whereas  capital  could 
not.  At  last  we  have  arrived  at  some- 
thing "ominous" — namely,  one  law  for 
all.  From  a  flle  of  clippings  Mr.  Roberts 
selects  an  editorial  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Ohio  "State  Journal"  and 
concludes  with  this  brief  but  significant 
sentence:  "If  Government  has  the  right 
to  exercise  control  over  organizations  of 
capital,  so  has  it  over  those  of  labor." 


THE  REVISION  AND  ENRICHMENT  OF  THE 
BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER 

SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE 
BY  THE   REV.   E.   CLOWES   CHORLEY,  D.D. 

BI8TOBIOCBAPHER  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH 


FOR  some  time  past  the  various 
parts  of  the  Anglican  Church  have 
been  engaged  on  a  revision  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  work  has 
been  completed  in  the  Canadian  Church 
and  is  approaching  completion  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  The  last  revision  of 
tbe  Prayer-Book  in  the  American  Church 
was  begun  in  1880  and  completed  fifteen 
years  later.  In  response  to  a  widespread 
"  'Uiand,  the  General  Convention  of  1913 


appointed  a  commission  of  liturgical  ex- 
perts, including  laymen,  "to  consider  and 
report  such  revision  and  enrichment  of 
the  Prayer-Book  as  will  adapt  it  to  pres- 
ent conditions."  The  Commission  has 
already  made  two  reports,  resulting  in 
the  addition  of  new  prayers  for  Courts 
of  Justice,  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  for 
Memorial  Days,  and  for  Religious  Edu- 
cation. The  third  report  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  General  Convention  which 


opens  on  September  6  at  Portland.  Ore- 
gon. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  imsses- 
sion  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  tbe 
common  heritage  of  all  English-speaking 
peoples  and  the  basic  source  of  the  litur- 
gies of  all  Protestant  churches.  Any 
changes,  therefore,  are  of  more  than 
passing  Interest.  There  is,  moreover,  .t 
natural  hesitaucy  about  revising  a  book 
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SM  interwoven  with  devotional  life  and 
worship.  It  would  be  fatally  easy  to 
mar  its  unexampled  beauty  of  phrase 
and  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  does  stand  in 
need  of  adaptation  to  present  conditions. 
The  thirty  years  since  the  last  revision 
have  witnessed  radical  changes  in  theo- 
logical ideas.  The  old  order  of  religious 
thought  has  changed  and  yielded  place 
to  a  new  and  larger  vision.  Christian 
conceptions  have  been  liberalized,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  new  thought  must 
And  adequate  expression  in  our  liturgies. 
In  the  main,  this  has  been  the  purpose 
of  this  revision. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Prayer- 
Book,  as  it  now  stands,  is  more  or  less 
saturated  with  distinctively  Hebrew  and 
mediteval  phrases  and  outworn  theologi- 
cal ideas  which  not  only  mean  nothing 
In  these  modem  days,  but  are  also  well- 
nigh  repellent  to  enlightened  people. 
The  opening  sentence  of  the  OfBce  of 
Baptism  has  long  been  a  rock  of  offense 
to  parents  who  bring  innocent  little 
children  to  be  baptized  and  also  to  the 
officiating  ministers.  To  have  to  read, 
"Forasmuch  as  all  men  are  con<*ved 
and  born  in  sin,"  echoes  a  discarded 
dogma  and  is  an  insult  to  the  sanctity 
of  marriage — so  much  so  that  many  of 
the  clergy  have  long  refused  to  read  it. 
The  revision  omits  the  phrase  entirely. 
For  the  old  and  now  meaningless 
prayer: 

O  merciful  God,  grant  that  the  old 
Adam  in  this  child  may  be  so  burled, 
that  the  new  man  may  be  raised  up 
in  him, 

this  substitute  is  offered: 

O  merciful  God,  grant  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  this 
child  may  walk  in  newness  of  life. 
• 
In  the  same  service  such  sentences  as 
"being  delivered  from   thy   wrath   and 
eternal  death,"  and  "may  crucify  the  old 
man,  and  utterly  abolish  the  whole  body 
of  sin"  are  omitted,  and   omitted  not 
merely  because  the  phraseology  is  an- 
tiquated, but  also  because  the  doctrine 
therein  has  been  discarded. 

The  same  thing  is  equally  true  of  the 
exaggerated  expressions  of  penitence 
which,  especially  in  the  Litany  and  Peni- 
tential Office,  were  put  into  the  mouths 
of  worshipers.  The  recurring  refrain, 
"miserable  sinners,"  In  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  the  Litany  is  omitted,  as  is 
also  the  phrase  in  the  Penitential  Office, 
"who  are  vile  earth  and  miserable  sin- 
ners." In  the  Collect  for  Good  Friday 
the  prayer,  "Have  mercy  upon  all  Jews, 
Turks,  infidels  and  heretics,"  which  very 
properly  has  been  deeply  resented  by  the 
Jewish  people,  is  happily  changed  to 
read,  "Have  mercy  upon  all  who  know 
Thee  not  as  Thou  art  revealed  In  the 
Gospel  of  thy  Son." 

The  suggested  changes  in  the  Mar- 
riage Service  have  been  widely  heralded 
in  the  daily  press,  especially  the  recom- 
mendation to  omit  the  word  "obey"  now 
required  from  women.     The  purpose  is 


to  make  the  marriage  vow  identical  for 
both  the  husband  and  the  wife.  Another 
change  Is  the  omission  of  the  sentence 
"with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  en- 
dow," and  in  the  final  prayer  Isaac  and 
Rebecca  are  no  longer  to  be  held  up  as 
shining  examples  of  fidelity  in  the  mar- 
ried state. 

As  befits  its  hallowed  associations,  the 
report  handles  the  Burial  Office  with 
commendable  reserve  and  makes  as  few 
changes  as  possible,  but  it  does  succeed 
in  imparting  a  more  hopeful  tone  to  the 
whole  service.  In  the  opening  sentences 
the  comforting  and  beautiful  words  of 
our  Lord,  "Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,"  are'  added.  In  the  familiar 
passage  from  the  Book  of  Job  the  very 
doubtful  words,  "and  though  after  my 
skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  God,"  are  omitted  so 
that  the  whole  passage  will  read,  "I 
know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and  that 
he.  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth:  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and 
mine  eyes  shall  ^behold,  and  not  as  a 
stranger."  One  can  only  regret  that  the 
word  "vindicator"  was  not  substituted 
.  tor  "redeemer."  In  the  committal  of  the 
body  to  the  fcrave  the  words,  "Foras- 
much as  it  hath'.pleased  Almighty  God, 
in  his  wise  providence,  to  take  out  of 
this  world  .the  soul  of  our  deceased 
brother,"  are  .eliminated  and  the  sen- 
tence will  now  read,  "Unto  Almighty 
God  we  commend  the  soul  of  our  brother 
departed,  and  we  commit  his  body  to  the 
ground."  • 

Two  rmportant  changes  are  recom- 
mended in  the  sers'ice  of  Holy  Com- 
muniop.  One  concerns  the  title  which 
now  reads',  "The  Order  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  Holy 
Communion."  The  new  suggested  title 
reads, 

THK   DIVINE   LITURGY, 

being 

The  Order  For 

The  Ix>rd's  Suppel-,  or  Holy  Rucharlst, 

commonly  called 

THE  HOLY  COMMITNION 

Opposition  to  this  change  has  developed 
so  strongly  that  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
adopted.  The  other  change  is  the  pro- 
posed permission  to  omit  the  stated 
reasons  for  the  observance  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  when  they  are  read  at 
Holy  Communion.  It  is  proposed  to 
print  them  In  this  fashion:  First  the 
commandment  itself;  then,  in  an  inset, 
the  reason  for  observance.  For  example: 

THOU  .SHAI,T  NOT  TAKK  THE 
NAM£:  OF  THE  LORD  THY  GOD  IN 
VAIN  for  the  I.«rd  will  not  hold  him 
gruiltleas  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

The  officiating  minister  may  read  the 
whole  as  of  yore,  or  he  may  omit  the 
inset.  However  forceful  the  reasons  for 
obedience  here  set  forth  may  have  been 
in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  they  carry 
no  appeal  to  the  thoughtful  modern 
mind,  and  the  Commandments  gain  in 
strength  and  dignity  by  their  omission. 
The  report  abounds  with  admirable 
suggestions  for  the  enrichment   of  the 


Prayer-Book.  One  such  is  the  provision 
of  a  simple  but  beautiful  Office  for  the 
Burial  of  a  Child.  It  has  already  been 
widely  used  and  is  universally  approved. 
Its  keynote  is,  "Suffer  the  little  children 
to  come  unto  me."  The  Commission  has 
also  taken  a  bold,  but  not  overbold,  step 
in  providing  prayers  for  the  departed. 
Protestants  revolted  from  such  prayers 
at  the  Reformation,  because  they  had 
grown  so  material  and  so  many  abuses 
followed  in  their  train.  But  during  the 
Great  War,  with  its  attendant  losses  of 
fine  young  lives,  such  prayers  were 
largely  used  by  the  clergy  and  bereaved 
parents  to  their  great  comfort.  They 
were  not  found  in  the  Prayer-Book,  and 
recourse  was  had  to  other  books  of 
devotion.  Two  of  three  such  prayers  are 
now  proposed  for  insertion  in  the  Burial 
Office.    One  may  be  quoted: 

Remember  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  ac- 
cording to  the  favor  which  thou  bear- 
eat  unto  thy  people,  and  grant  that, 
increasing  in  knowledge  of  thee,  he 
may  bo  from  strength  to  strength  In 
the  life  of  perfect  service  in  thy 
heavenly  kingdom;  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  I^rd.     Amen. 

Other  suggested  new  prayers  are  for  A 
State  Legislature;  for  The  Increase  of 
the  Ministry;  The  Church;  Schools  and 
Colleges;  Social  Justice  and  for  Every 
Man  in  His  Work.  To  the  Family  Pray- 
ers Newman's  "Support  us,  O  Lord,  all 
the  day  long  of  this  troublous  life"  is 
added  as  well  as  a  tender  prayer  for  the 
absent  members  of  the  household.  How 
admirably  these  prayers  have  been 
chosen  and  how  applicable  they  are  to 
our  modern  social  and  National  life  may 
be  Judged  by  this  prayer  For  Our  Coun- 
try: 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us 
this  good  land  for  our  heritage:  We 
humbly  beseech  thee  that  we  may 
always  prove  ourselves  a  people 
mindful  of  thy  favor  and  glad  to  do 
thy  will.  Bless  our  land  with  honor- 
able industry,  sound  learning,  and 
pure  manners.  Save  us  from  vio- 
lence, discord,  and  confusion;  from 
pride  and  arrogance,  and  fi-om  every 
evil  way.  Defend  our  liberties,  and 
fashion  into  one  united  people  the 
multitudes  brought  hither  out  of 
many  kindreds  and  tongues.  Endue 
with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those  to 
whom  in  thy  Name  we  entrust  the 
authority  of  government,  that  there 
may  be  Justice  and  peace  at  home, 
and  that  through  obedience  to  thy 
law  we  may  show  forth  thy  praise 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
times  of  prosperity  fill  our  hearts 
with  thankfulness,  and  in  the  day  of 
trouble  suffer  not  our  trust  in  thee  to 
fail;  all  which  we  ask  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  I.«rd.     Amen. 

As  befits  80  important  a  task,  the  re- 
vision is  proceeding  very  slowly.  Nine 
years  have  been  already  given  to  it,  and. 
at  the  earliest.  It  cannot  be  completed 
until  1928,  though  some  portions  will  be 
available  at  the  close  of  this  Convention. 
But,  when  finally  complete,  the  new 
Prayer-Book  will  be  in  the  best  sense  a 
treasury  of  devotion.VjOOy  It^ 
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CASTILIAN      CHARM 

BY      RABI NOVITC  H 
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UNDER  FOUR  PRESIDENTS 

THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF   OSCAR   S.  STRAUS 


CHAPTER   I— EARLY   YEARS 


THE  Outlook  considers  itself  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  present  to  its  readers  the  reminiscences  of 
Oscar  Straus,  which  begin  in  this  issue.  It  con- 
gratulates itself,  not  because  Mr.  Straus  is  distinguished 
as  a  statesman  and  Government  official,  although  he  has 
this  distinction;  not  because  the  autobiography  is  full 
of  entertaining  anecdotes  of  Presidents  with  whom  Mr. 
Straus  has  been  intimately  associated,  although  the  auto- 
biography has  this  delightful  quality;  not  because  Mr. 
Straus's  story  of  his  life  throws  some  light  on  solutions 
of  perplexing  political  and  social  questions  confronting 
the  country,  although  the  autobiography  is  very  illumi- 
nating in  this  respect;  but  because  this  Jewish  Ambas- 
sador from  a  Christian  Democracy  to  a  Mohammedan 
Absolutism  is  an  outstanding  manifestation  that  the 
great  human  process  going  on  in  this  continental  Re- 
public of  ours  is  the  formation,  not  only  of  a  new  kind 
of  national  life,  but  of  a  new  kind  of  racial  life. 

Mr.  Straus  was  bom  in  Germany,  and  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  about  four  years  old.  But  he  is 
as  completely  an  American  in  culture,  in  temperament, 
and  in  point  of  view  as  if  his  ancestors  were  Puritans 


who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  to  Massachusetts,  or 
followers  of  King  Charles  who  came  over  to  Virginia  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  that  misguided  monarch's 
folly. 

As  the  title  of  his  narrative  indicates,  he  has  been  a 
Government  officer  under  four  Presidents.  As  a  lawyer 
he  is  a  recognized  expert  in  international  relations. 
Although '  he  is  proud  of  being  a  Jew,  he  is  a  champion 
of  religious  liberty,  and  it  is  signiflcant  that  one  of  his 
first  books  was  a  life  of  Roger  Williams,  a  Baptist  and 
a  pioneer  of  religious  liberty  in  colonial  times. 

What  is  going  to  become  of  this  great  melting-pot  that 
we  call  the  United  States  of  America  is  perplexing  to 
contemplate  in  the  present  industrial  crisis,  with  the 
contents  of  the  pot  boiling  like  a  maelstrom  at  white 
heat.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  only  result  could  be 
a  cracking  of  the  pot  and  the  tumbling  out  of  all  its 
contents  to  destruction.  If  this  catastrophe  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  if  the  mess  is  to  be  cooked  into  a  homo- 
geneous and  well-done  product,  it  can  only  be  by  the 
kind  of  Americanization  in  politics,  in  religion,  and  in 
education  for  which  Mr.  Straus  stands. — The  Editoi». 


IT  has  been  permitted  me  to  do  useful 
work  and  to  have  interesting  ex- 
periences. Happy  opportunities  have 
been  afforded  me  for  public  service.  Of 
these  I  write. 

Perhaps  in  chronicling  the  experiences 
of  a  life  which  at  many  points  touched 
vital  affairs  and  the  most  interesting 
personalities  I  may  be  able  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  record  of  men,  movements, 
and  events  during  those  decades  still 
absorbing  to  us  because  they  are  so 
near. 

The  story  is  one  of  service  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  personal  relations  with 
four  American  Presidents,  with  diplo- 
mats, labor  leaders,  foreign  rulers, 
leaders  of  finance  and  industry,  and 
some  plain  untlcketed  citizens  who 
were  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  certainly 
not  the  least  of  those  whom  it  was  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  know. 

In  these  reminiscences  few  things  will 
afford  me  greater  pleasure  than  the 
references'  to  my  family — to  my  father 
Lazarus,  my  mother  Sarah,  my  brothers 
Nathan  and  Isidor,  the  last  my  late 
lamented  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
who  was  lost  with  his  wife  on  the  ill- 
fated  Titanic.  They  were  noble  in  death 
as  in  life. 

The  greatest  pleasures  first,  then — my 
family. 

The  Palatinate  of  Bavaria  was  the 
home  of  many  generations  of  my  mater- 
nal and  paternal  ancestors.  By  industry 
and  thrift  they  bad  become  landowners 
and  dealers  in  grain.  Commerce  was 
their  livelihood,  but  learning  and  cul- 
ture their  life.  Though  none  of  them 
bad  attended  universities,  they  were  all 
'  n|y  and  widely  Informed  in  Hebrew 
Tnan  literature. 
In  the  little  town  of  Otterberg, 


my  father  was  born  in  1809.  It  was  two 
years  after  the  Great  Sanhedrin  in 
Paris,  in  which  his  grandfather  had 
played  a  prominent  part.  His  grand- 
father was  Jacob  Ben  Lazarus — Jacob, 
the  son  of  Lazarus.  (Until  1808,  when 
the  Palatinate  under  Napoleon  became 
the  French  Department  of  Mont  Ten- 
n^rre,  Jews  in  that  section  had  not  used 
family  names.) 

The  Great  Sanhedrin,  a  convocation 
famous  in  modem  Jewish  annals  and  in 
French  history,  was  created  by  Napo- 
leon's decree  of  May  30,  1806.  From  the 
Department  of  Mont  Tenn^rre  my  great- 
grandfather went  as  a  deputy  to  this 
parliamentary  assembly  which  was  to 
justify  Judaism  and  Jewry  to  a  world 
and  a  France  which  oppressed  and  re- 
stricted them.  The  reactionaries  had 
been  making  the  Jews  the  scapegoats  in 
their  campaign  against  the  advancing 
spirit  of  liberalism.  Thus  the  cause  of 
the  Jews  was  linked  with  the  cause  of 
liberty  itself. 

Napoleon  himself  was  at  first  preju- 
diced against  the  Jews,  regarding  them 
as  usurers  and  extortioners.  He  soon 
realized,  however,  that  the  characteris- 
tics which  affronted  him  could  not  be 
imputed  to  Judaism,  but  were  4lie  rather 
to  the  Jews'  restricted  rights,  civil  and 
industrial,  and  to  their  general  unhappy 
condition.  It  was  made  manifest  to  him 
that  in  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  in  the 
Italian  cities  of  France,  as  well  as  in 
Holland,  some  of  the  most  useful  and 
patriotic  citizens  were  Jews. 

A   FORf  FATHER  IN  DIPLOMATIC  RdLE 
IN  NAPOLEON'S  COUNCILS 

With  his  genius  for  capturing  the 
imagination,  with  his  unfailing  sense  for 
the  historical  attitude.  Napoleon  issued 


his  famous  decree  summoning  the  As- 
sembly of  Notables  of  the  Jewish  Nation 
to  meet  in  Paris  the  following  July  to 
formulate  their  grievances  and  confer 
with  Napoleon's  commissioners  relative 
to  improving  their  status.  It  was  called 
the  Sanhedrin,  after  the  famous  parlia- 
mentary bodies  of  ancient  Israel. 

So  one  hundred  and  eleven  delegates 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  great 
Napoleonic  Empire,  speaking  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  and  formed  the 
Sanhedrin.  Among  the  deputies  was 
Michael  Berr,  afterwards  the  first 
French  Jew  to  practice  at  the  bar;  Abra- 
ham Furtado,  son  of  Marrano  or  Crypto- 
Jewish  parents  from  Portugal,  a  member 
of  the  family  from  which  the  wife  of  the 
first  Benjamin  d'Israeli  was  descended, 
and  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Sir  John 
Simon;  Avlgdor  of  Nice,  Israel  Otto- 
lenghi,  an  ancestor  of  the  late  War  Min- 
ister of  Italy;  Saul  Cremieux,  Olry, 
Hayem  Worms. 

Many  of  the  delegates  were  themselves 
well  known;  others  achieved  a  posthu- 
mous glamour  in  the  deeds  of  descen- 
dants who  have  since  won  distinction 
in  French  history  and  in  the  annals  of 
Jewry.  They  assembled  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  their  responsibility.  The 
purpose  was  to  win  for  French  Jews  the 
removal  of  occupational  restrictions  and 
civic  discrimination.  It  was  a  monu- 
mental task. 

My  great-grandfather  evidently  played 
an  important  part  in  the  diplomacy 
which  this  unprecedented  council  in- 
volved, for  he  represented  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mont  Tenn^rre  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  sub-committee  of  fifteen 
delegated  to  meet  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Napoleon:  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  another  committee  to  which  the 
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The  three  Straus  brothers  came  to  America  in  t85.)  tvith  their  mother  and  sister. 
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Assembly  intrusted  the  delicate  task  of 
preparing  the  groundwork  of  discussion 
with  the  commissioners;  and  subse- 
quently he  was  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Nine  which  the  following  year 
presented  to  the  Great  Sanhedrln  the 
conclusions  which  had  been  formulated 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  and 
heli)ed  to  secure  their  adoption. 

The  Sanhedrln  and  the  first  Napoleon 
had  become  a  memory,  and  Europe  was 
experiencing  a  new  cycle  of  oppression 
and  revolution,  when  my  father  reached 
maturity. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  was  a  heroic 
effort' of  the  liberal  forces  of  Europe  to 
achieve  constitutional  government.  Its 
failure  in  Germany  caused  a  general 
exodus  of  participants  to  other  countries. 
A  host  came  to  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding such  men  as  Sigel.  Schurz,  Stahl, 
and  many  others  who  later  gained 
eminence  as  Generals  In  the  Civil  War. 
Americans  in  spirit,  having  made  their 
sacrifices  basically  for  American  princi- 
ples, they  constituted  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  American  citizenship. 

Those  who  remained,  who  were  pre- 
vented by  circumstances  from  emigrat- 
ing, were  subjected  to  all  those  petty 
annoyances  and  discriminations  which 
a  reactionary  government  never  fails  to 
lay  upon  people  who  have  revolted  and 
revolted  in  vain.  My  father  was  only 
locally  prominent  in  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and,  though  not  actively 
prosecuted,  was  made  to  feel  that  emi- 
gration was  the  only  means  of  relief. 

Paramount  also  were  the  economic 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself 
after  the  Revolution.  Before  the  event 
a  landowner  and  grain  dealer  on  a  large 
scale,  he  was  now  reduced  financially, 
even  in  debt.    Assuredly,  a  place  where 


reactionary  and  triumphant  ofllcialdom 
delighted  in  annoying  one  was  not  the 
scene   for   a   retrieval    of   fortune.     He 
wanted  a  new  field  for  his  enterprise. 
In  1852  be  left  for  America. 

GETTING  A  NEW  STABT  IN   DIXIE 

Like  the  prudent  man  he  was,  he  went 
alone,  to  establish  himself  first,  if  only 
in  a  small  way,  rather  than  allow  his 
family  to  exchange  the  comparative  se- 
curity of  their  familiar  surroundings  for 
the  doubtful  insecurity  of  an  unknown 
land. 

"Go  South,"  was  the  recommendation 
of  former  acquaintances  whom  he  met 
after  landing  in  Philadelphia.  Acting 
on  this  suggestion,  he  went  on  to  Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia,  where  he  met  some 
more  acquaintances  from  the  old  coun- 
try. Through  them  he  made  a  connec- 
tion with  two  brothers  Kaufman,  who 
plied  the  peddler's  trade.  They  owned  a 
peddler's  wagon,  with  which  they  dis- 
pensed through  the  several  counties  of 
the  State  an  assortment  of  dry-goods 
and  what  were  known  as  Yankee  notions. 

For  my  father  this  was  Indeed  a 
pioneer  business  in  a  pioneer  country, 
yet  it  was  not  like  the  peddling  of  to- 
day. In  the  fifties  the  population  of 
the  whole  SUte  of  Georgia  was  only 
about  900,000.  Because  of  the  existence 
of  slavery  there  were  on  the  large  plan- 
tations often  more  colored  people  than 
there  were  whites  living  In  the  near-by 
villages.  The  itinerant  merchant,  there- 
fore, filled  a  real  want,  and  his  vocation 
was  looked  upon  as  quite  dignified.  In- 
deed, he  was  treated  by  the  owners  of 
the  plantations  with  a  spirit  of  equality 
that  It  is  hard  to  appreciate  to-day. 
Then,  too,  the  existence  of  slavery  drew 
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a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  white  and  black  races.  This  gave  to 
the  white  visitor  a  status  of  equality 
that  probably  otherwise  be  would  not 
have  enjoyed  to  such  a  degree. 

Provided  only,  therefore,  that  the  ped- 
dler proved  himself  an  honorable,  up- 
right man  who  conscientiously  treated 
his  customers  with  faicness  and  made 
no  misrepresentations  regarding  his 
wares,  he  was  treated  as  an  honored 
-  guest  by  the  plantation  owners — cer- 
tainly a  spirit  of  true  democracy.  The 
visits  were  made  periodically  and  were 
quite  looked  forward  to  by  the  planta- 
tion owners.  The  peddler  usually  stayed 
one  night  at  the  house  of  his  customer, 
and  took  his  meals  with  the  family. 

Another  Ideally  democratic  feature 
about  these  sojourns  was  that  spirit  of 
Southern  hospitality  which,  even  in  the 
relationship  between  the  wealthiest  and 
most  aristocratic  family  and  the  humble 
peddler,  permitted  no  pay  for  board  and 
lodging,  and  only  a  small  charge  for 
food  for  the  horses.  The  peddler,  in 
turn,  usually  made  a  gift  to  either  the 
lady  or  Her  daughter.  Often  he  pro- 
vided himself  with  articles  for  this  pui^ 
pose,  but  usually  on  one  visit  he  would 
find  out  what  might  be  welcome  and  on 
the  next  visit  bring  it.  The  bonds  of 
friendship  thus  made  are,  I  venture  to 
say,  hardly  understandable  in  our  day. 

In  the  course  of  these  wanderings  my 
father  came  to  Talbotton,  a  town  of 
some  eight  or  nine  hundred  inhabitants, 
the  county  seat  of  Talbot  County,  and 
about  forty  miles  east  of  the  Alabama 
boundary.  Talbotton  immediately  im- 
pressed him  so  favorably  that  he  se- 
lected it  as  the  next  home  for  his  family. 
It  had  an  air  of  refinement  that  pleased 
him;  here  were  gardens  with  nicely  cul- 
tivated flowers  and  shrubbery,  and 
houses  that  were  neat,  well  kept,  and 
properly  painted.  Upon  inquiry,  he 
found  further  that  there  were  splendid 
schools  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

There  was  another  factor  which  doubt- 
less caused  .father  to  be  favorably  im- 
pressed with  Talbotton;  it  was  court 
week  when  he  arrived,  at  which  time  a 
town  has  a  more  or  less  festive  appear- 
ance and  is  at  its  best  so  far  as  activity 
Is  concerned.  Then  there  was  a  third 
factor  that  influenced  him  to  settle 
there.  Before  doing  business  In  any 
county  peddlers  were  required  to  go  to 
the  county  seat  to  buy  a  license.  At 
Talbotton  this  license  was  very  high, 
and  my  father  doubted  that  his  business 
in  Talbot  County  would  warrant  the  e.\- 
pense.  The  idea  occurred  to  him  to 
utilize  the  presence  of  the  many  stran- 
gers in  town  to  test  the  possibilities  of 
the  place  by  unpacking  and  displaying 
his  gooids  in  a  store.  An  Interview  with 
Captain  Curley,  the  only  tailor  in  the 
town,  developed  the  fact  that  the  store 
he  occupied  was  too  large  for  his  needs 
and  he  would  be  willing  to  share  It  with 
my  father.  So  this  arrangement  was 
promptly  made,  and  at  a  cost  less  than 
the  expense  of  the  county  license  for 
itinerant  r 
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The  experiment  proved  most  satisfac- 
lory.  In  a  few  weeks  the  stock  was  so 
I     depleted  that  my  father  proposed  to  his 
pirtner  that  they  rent  a  store  and  settle 
io  Tallwtton.   This  they  did.    My  father 
tben  prepared  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to 
get  a  stock  of  goods.    His  partner  coun- 
seled against  this.    There  was  a  mer- 
chant in  Oglethorpe  who  up  to  this  point 
had  supplied  them  with  all  their  mer- 
liliandise;  they  would  need  to  refer  to 
bim  for  credit,  and  they  were  still  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  stock   in  hand; 
also  he  would  probably  not  approve  of 
tbeir  settling  down  in  a  store  instead  of 
peddling.    The  new  store  offered  large 
display  space  in  comparison   with  the 
ngon,  and  the  partner   doubted    my 
father's  ability  to  get  enough  credit  In 
Philadelphia  to  make  a  proper  display. 
Still  another  obstacle:  The  line  of  mer- 
chandise that  was  to  constitute  most  of 
their  stock  was  what  was  then  known  as 
dry-goods  and  domestics.    This  business 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Yan- 
kees, and  the  most  difflcult  one  in  which 
to  pain  a  foothold,  especially  for  a  Ger- 
man immigrant  without  capital. 

Having  opened  the  store,  my  father 
toiled  long  hours  to  make  it  prosper. 
But  It  was  two  years  before  he  could 
md  for  the  family. 

DIACONS  DUELED  WITH   KNIVES 

Three  years  previous  to  this  my 
mother  had  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke. 
The  long,  trying  trip  to  America  with 
foor  small  children  called  for  courage 
Md  resource  to  an  unusual  degree.  The 
oldest  child,  laidor,  was  nine  years  old, 
my  sister  Hermine  seven  and  a  half, 
Nathan  six,  and  myself  three  and  a  half 
inn. 

We  arrived  at  New  York  September 
12. 1854.  My  father  met  us  at  the  dock. 
lellow  fever  was  raging  in  Savannah, 
'w  port  through  which  we  had  to  pass 
to  reach  Talbotton.  so  we  were  com- 
Wled  to  wait  in  Philadelphia  until  it 
»M  considered  safe  to  proceed. 

Wbotton  was  on  court  days  filled 
win  visitors  and  wore  a  holiday  air. 
>«etlme8  the  liquor  flowed  a  little  too 
2^""^  ""*  ^'''"«>"'  ""J  knife  and 

^Z  ^^  '""°**^-    ^^  one  «*«e  two 
»«M  Of  the  same  church  altercated 

his  kjife      "*''  ^"^  °*''^'"  '"  ''«»t»'  ^"h 

»«M  ^T'"*"*"*  **«'«y  the  murderer 
in^il  .K  "'  '^"''«  «'  his  high  stand- 
ZZ  '  """""unity  he  was  acquitted, 
-Wesa  on  the  plea  of  self-defense,  and 
« 8ot  off  scot  free. 

yoi'  !ll! '!"  "  *'««I'  impression  on  my 

itl?.*^'"'* '•'"«* 'he  meaning 
hIIV;  ^"  the  North  when  boys 
SL!fl"«"'«y"«««l  their  fists;  in 
«lekVanV i*^  »««J.  besides  their  fists, 
»»ainn«  ,  *•  *"*^  consequently  it 
"  in  the  NoH?"'  *"''  1«"Kerou8  affair. 
"'callert  h-  ""*  hoy  cursed  another 
an?.  ,li""  *  "«'  ft  would  not  neces- 
%  sll^il"  *."""«"•=  '"fact,  it  usu- 
««PPed  at  recrimination.     In  the 
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South  that  kind  of  quarreling  meant  a 
serious  fight. 

I  think  because  of  these  facts  the 
Southern  boys  were  much  more  guarded 
and  polite  to  each  other  in  speech  than 
was  customary  among  Northern  boys. 
Perhaps  much  of  the  so-called  Southern 
politeness  had  its  roots  in  the  use  in 
boyhood  of  milder  terms  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement. 

CIRCUIT  RIDERS   CHARMED   BY 
BIBLICAL   ERUDITION 

On  the  whole,  though,  the  town  itself 
was  for  those  tiroes  an  enlightened  and 
moderately  prosperous  community.  Our 
family  was  received  with  kindness.  We 
quickly  became  accustomed  to  our  new 
environment.  My  mother  and  father 
soon  enjoyed  local  fame  for  different  ex- 
cellences— mother  for  the  trimness  and 
skillful  cultivation  of  her  fiower  and 
'egetable  patch,  father  for  his  Biblical 
rudition.  While  housewives  admired 
the  horticultural  skill  of  my  mother, 
circuit-riding  ministers  went  into  long 
theological  discussions  with  my  father. 
Ours  was  a  hospitable  home,  though 
modest,  and  never  a  circuit  rider  came 
to  Talbotton  but  he  had  dinner  at  our 


house,  after  which  the  discussions  com- 
menced in  earnest.  If  a  te.\t  was  in 
question,  my  father  always  had  his  He- 
brew copy  of  the  Old  Testament  at  hand 
and  was  ready  to  translate  passages 
literally  for  their  information. 

I  was  thus  fairly  brought  up  on  theo- 
logical discussion.  From  my  earliest 
days,  it  seems,  I  have  been  so  situated 
as  to  be  made  aware  of  denominational 
controversy.  At  the  table  in  my  parents' 
home.  I  saw  and  listened  to  representa- 
tives of  every  Christian  creed.  In  col- 
lege I  figured,  but  as  an  olive-branched 
neutral,  in  the  feud  between  "Evidences 
of  Christianity"  and  the  non-Episcopa- 
lians. And  later  years  saw  me  in  Tur- 
key as  the  American  diplomatic  envoy, 
defending  the  representatives  of  Chris- 
tian churches  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Turk. 

My  brother  Isidor  and  my  sister  were 
Immediately  sent  to  school,  and  my  sec- 
ond brother  and  I  were  likewise  sent  as 
soon  as  we  arrived  at  school  age.  We 
were  the  only  Jewish  family  in  the  town. 
This  aroused  the  curiosity  of  those  who 
had  never  met  persons  of  our  race  or 
religion  before.  I  remember  hearing  a 
man  express  the  doubt   that  we  were 
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JewR.-  He  stated  with  some  assurance 
that  all  Jews  had  black  hair  and  dark 
complexions,  while  my  father  was  blond 
and  blue-eyed. 

My  father  sent  Nathan  and  myself  to 
a  Sunday  school  at  this  time.  Here  we 
heard  the  Bible  read  and  were  taught 
principally  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Our  teacher  was  a  gunsmith  who  had 
more  piety  than  knowledge.  What  he 
lacked  in  erudition  he  made  up  In  good 
Intentions.  But  long  talks  with  my 
father  formed  the  backbone  of  my  re- 
ligious instruction. 

FIRST   LESSONS   IN   ORATORY 

In  1863  our  Jamlly  moved  to  Colum- 
bus, Georgia.  A  great,  a  tremendous 
city,  I  thought — blocks  of  brick  houses, 
a  broad  Main  Street,  12,000  inhabitants. 
The  public  school  had  not  yet  been  es- 
tablished in  Georgia.  Off  I  was  sent  to 
schoolmaster  Flynn's  private  institution 
of  learning,  where  I  was  taught  the 
three  R's,  Latin,  and  elocution— a  great 
deal  of  the  last.  For,  South  and  North, 
it  was  the  great  oratorical  period.  Like 
the  rest,  I  practiced  before  the  mlj-ror 
and  under  the  trees.  Though  my  first 
piece  before  the  school  assembly  was  an 
avowal  of  undying  courage,  a  recital  of 
John  Adams's  "Sink  or  swim,  live  or 
die,  survive  X>t  perish,  I  am  for  the  Con- 
stitution," I  could  not  resist  stage  fright. 
I  sank  and  swam — lived  and'  died— rsur- 
vived  and  perished — with  shaky  knees. 

Flynn  was  no  rod-sparer  and  child- 
spoiler,  so  I  was  not  sorry,  a  year  later, 
when  his  school  was  discontinued,  to 
study  under  Dr.  Dewey,  who  was  less 
severe  and  had  wider  sympathy  and  cul- 
ture. Under  him  I  began  Virgil  and 
afterwards  Horace. 

There  were  no  public  libraries  there, 
and  few  individuals  excepting  profes- 
sional men  had  many  books.  The 
standard  assortment  consisted  of  the 
Bible.  Josephus,  Burns.  A  few  had 
Shakespeare's  works. 

Aside  from  my  school  readings  1  was 
not  bookish.  Boys  of  my  age  led  an 
outdoor  life  there.  Barefoot  nine 
months  of  the  year,  each  of  us  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  shotgun,  we  hunted  wild  fowl 
and  rabbits  in  season  and  out  and  in- 
dulged passionately  in  all  the  seasonable 
sports,  top-spinning,  marbles,  ball-play- 
ing—the last  not  in  the  form  seen 
to-day,  but  a  game  called  town  ball. 

COFFEE  MADE  OF  SWEET  POTATOES 

Our  home  was  comfortable,  whole- 
some, hospitable,  and  our  wants  so  few 
and  simple  that  I  felt  as  happy  and  in- 
dependent as  any  child  of  the  richest. 
My  mother  was  an  excellent  manager, 
and  on  very  moderate  resources  the 
house  shone  with  cheerfulness. 
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Life  In  the  South,  except  among  the 
owners  of  large  plantations  who  enter- 
tained on  a  lavish  scale,  was  simple.  A 
simple  life  has  its  advantages  In  induc- 
ing self-help  and  in  not  making  one 
unhappy  because  of  the  absence  of 
those  things  which  are  regarded  as 
luxuries. 

I  recall  that  in  our  part  of  the  country 
coffee  was  unobtainable  except  when  a 
few  bags  arrived  on  a  ship  that  had  run 
the  blockade.  Our  mothers  found  a 
palatable  substitute  by  cutting  sweet 
potatoes  in  little  cubes,  drying  them  in 
the  sun,  then  roasting  and  grinding 
them  as  one  would  the  ordinary  bean. 
This  made  a  palatable  drink  colored  like 
coffee  and  "without  the  harmful  stimu- 
lant of  caffeine.  Wh«n  salt  gave  out 
and  candles  became  scarce,  ingenuity 
came  into  play.  Every  family  had  its 
smoke-house  for  curing  meats,  and  the 
earth  floors  of  the  smoke-houses  were 
found  to  be  permeated  considerably  with 
salt  from  previous  curings;  so  a  method 
of  extraction  was  devised.  Candles — 
each  family  knew  how  to- makt  them 
from  a  mixture  of  fat  and  beeswax 
melted'  and  poured  Into  tin  molds.  We 
childrep  helped  our  mothers  make  those 
candles.  They  gave  a  soft  light  for  our 
living-room  and  for  our  studies  at  night. 

Children  of  my  age  lived  largely  upon 
corn-bread  and  molasses,  which  never 
ceased  to  be  plentiful. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  SLAVERY 

As  a  boy  brought  up  In  the  South,  I 
did  not  question  the  right  or  wrong  of 
slavery.  Its  existence,  like  any  other 
custom  or  institution,  I  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  grown  people  of 
the  South,  whatever  they  thought  about 
it,  would  not,  except  in  rare  instances, 
speak  against  it;  and  even  then  in  the 
most  private  and  guarded  manner.  To 
do  otherwise  would  subject  one  to  social 
ostracism. 

We  heard  slavery  defended  in  the  pul- 
pit and  Justified  on  Biblical  grounds  by 
leading  ministers.  With  my  father  it 
was  different.     I  frequently  heard  him 
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discuss  the  subject  with  the  ministers 
who  came  to  our  house,  and  he  woulil 
point  out  to  them  that  the  Bible  must  be 
read  with  discrimination  and  in  relation 
to  the  period  to  which  the  chapters  re- 
fer; and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  is  the  history  of  a  people  covering 
more  than  a  thousand  years;  and  that 
even  then  there  had  been  no  such 
thing  as  perpetual  bondage,  as  all 
slaves  were  declared  free  In  the  year  of 
Jubilee. 

Looking  backward  and  making  com- 
parisons between  my  observations  as  a 
boy  in  the  South  and  later  In  the  North, 
I  find  there  was  much  more  freedom  of 
expression  In  the  North  than  In  the 
South.  Few  people  in  the  South  would 
venture  to  express  themselves  against 
the  current  of  dominant  opinion  upon 
matters  of  sectional  Importance.  The 
institution  of  slavery  with  all  that  It 
implied  seemed  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
enslaving,  or,  to  use  a  milder  term, 
checking,  freedom  of  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  master  class  only  in  lesser 
degree  than  among  the  slaves  them- 
selves. 

In  our  town,  as  in  all  Southern  com- 
munities, the  better  families  were  kind, 
especially  to  their  househpid  slaves, 
whom  they  regarded  as  members  of  the 
family  requiring  guardianship  and  pro- 
tection, as  if  they  were  children.  And 
the  slaves  addressed  their  masters  by 
their  first  names  and  their  mistresses  as 
"Miss."  My  mother,  for  instance,  was 
"Miss  Sara."  I  recall  one  of  our  ser- 
vants pleading  with  my  mother: 

"Miss  Sara,  won't  you  buy  me?  I 
want  to  stay  here.  I  love  you  and  the 
white  folks  here,  and  I  am  afraid  my 
master  will  hire  me  out  or  sell  me  to 
some  one  else." 

At  that  time  we  hired  our  servants 
from  their  masters,  whom  we  paid  an 
agreed  price.  But,  as  the  result  of  such 
constant  pleadings,  my  father  purchased 
household  slaves  one  by  one  from  their 
masters,  although  neither  he  nor  my 
mother  believed  in  slavery.  If  we  chil- 
dren spoke  to  the  slaves  harshly  or 
disregarded  their  feelings,  we  were 
promptly  checked  and  reprimanded  by 
our  parents.  My  father  also  saw  to  it 
that  our  two  men-servants  learned  a 
trade;  the  one  learned  tailoring  and  the 
other  how  to  make  shoes,  though  it  was 
regarded  as  disloyal — at  any  rate,  looked 
upon  with  suspicion — if  a  master  per- 
mitted a  slave  boy  or  girl  to  be  taught 
even  reading  and  writing.  When  later 
we  came  North,  we  took  with  us  the  two 
youngest  servants,  one  a  boy  about  my 
age,  and  the  other  a  girl  a  little  older. 
They  were  too  young  to  look  out  for 
themselves,  and,  so  far  as  they  knew, 
they  had  no  relatives.  We  kept  them 
with  us  until  they  grew  up  and  could 
look  out  for  themselves. 


(NoTK. — The  second  chapter  of  Mr.  Straus'H  autubiuKi'iiphy  will  uppt-ar  in  ncM    wefl<'.s  i.sKiie  of  The  Outlook:) 
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FRIDAY   NIGHTS 

BY    HAROLD   VINAL 


ON  Friday  nights  there's  wind  In  the  chimney 
And  wild  gulls  flying  overhead. 
What's  wind  to  me  or  the  flying  giiUs, 
Lying  alone  in  a  sheeted  bed? 

On  Friday  nights  the  sea  is  strong 
And  the  sound  of  water  under  the  piers. 

What's  the  sea  to  me  and  the  pounding  water 
Or  the  cry  of  birds  In  my  ears? 


Let  the  wild  gulls  go  over,  over. 
Crying,  crying,  this  autumn  night. 

Let  the  wind  moan  loud  in  the  chlmney- 
ru  not  look  at  the  bleak  moonlight. 

Once  you  were  here  a-lying  beside  me. 
Your  smooth  Angers  on  my  brow. 

But  what's  autumn  and  gulls  crying 
Or  the  sound  of  water  to  me  now? 


OVER  THE  HILL  TO  THE  RICH  HOUSE" 

BY   CONRAD   RICHTER 


IT  seemed  a  trifle  cocky  and  amusing 
for  a  flivver  to  turn  into  Million- 
aires' Row.  The  house  in  question, 
a  club-like  block  of  buft  brick,  with 
garage  to  match,  stood  cool  and  impress- 
ive behind  a  formal  lawn. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man  in  the 
flivver  was  neither  cocky  nor  a  million- 
aire, although  the  nuinber  of  servants 
in  his  house  proclaimed  the  latter.  He 
was  merely  Martin,  of  Martin  &  Co., 
Jobbers  in  paper  and  twine;  a  stocky, 
round-headed  man  who  wore  his  hair 
clipped  in  summer  and  his  overcoat  in 
winter. 

Evet-y  one  at  the  office  swore  by  him. 
There  were  few  who  at  one  time  or  an- 
other had  not  been  given  a  lift' home  in 
his  flivver  sedan. 

But  he  was  in  no  such  favor  at  the 
house  he  was  now  approaching.  Peter, 
his  wife's  chauffeur,  rolled  the  garage 
doors  for  him  with  a  superior  expres- 
sion. The  same  indefinable  something 
lurked  in  the  bland  face  of  the  butler 
as  he  unchained  the  side  door. 

"The  lady  about,  Oliver?"  queried 
Martin,  in  his  cheerful,  business-bred 
democracy. 

"Madame  is  not  down  as  yet,  I  think, 
sir." 

MARTIN  nodded  a  chin  chiseled  by 
long  arguments  with  competition, 
hung  his  inexpensive  hat  on  the  glitter- 
ing newel  lamp,  and  started  vigorously 
up  the  wide  padded  stairs.  Behind  him 
with  a  shrug,  Oliver  lifted  the  hat  gin- 
gerly to  the  antlered  rack  overhanging 
the  massive  hall  table. 

At  the  same  moment  in  the  upper  hall 
the  door  to  a  bedroom  opened  and  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Martin  emerged,  suited,  hat- 
ted, and  gloved.  She  stopped,  a  trifle 
surprised  to  see  her  husband  home  from 
the  office  before  flve-thirty.  He  met  her 
glance  of  modulated  doubt  with  hearty 
enthusiasm. 

"Got  some  news,  Bess.  Came  home  a 
little  early  to  celebrate.  Saved  around 
twelve  thousand  to-day  on  a  rotten  mar- 
ket! The  way  thines  are  now,  that's 
something  to  brag  about." 


His  wife's  face  showed  perfunctory 
appreciation. 

"That  is — something."  She  hesitated, 
her  eyes  revealing  first  the  thought  be- 
hind them.  "I  must  confess  I  have  felt 
like  a  beggar  recently.  The  Steeses 
have  bought  the  Temple  antiques.  They 
are  going  to  store  their  own  lovely  furni- 
ture. Imagine  that  wonderful  old  home 
furnished  with  those  priceless  things!" 
Her  voice  became  bitter.  "And  we  do 
not  even  own  a  stamp  collection." 

Her  husband  glanced  soberly  past  her 
into  the  bedroom  beyond,  from  which 
the  perfume  of  her  bath  came  luxu- 
riantly. Certain  of  the  eagerness  had 
left  his  eyes.  His  voice,  however,  re- 
mained strong. 

"You've  got  to  realize,  Bess,  that  a  Job- 
t>er  doesn't  have  margin  enough  to  make 
a  million.  In  fact.  Just  now,  with  his 
warehouse  full  and  the  market  going  the 
wrong  way,  his  margin  is  against  him." 
His  eyes  forcibly  regained  their  buoy- 
ancy. "But  nobody  can  say  it  isn't  a 
great  spring  day.  They  called  it  sum- 
mer down  at  the  office.  What  do  you 
say  to  running  out  to  the  farm  a  couple 
days  and  loaf  around,  I've  been  plug- 
ging pretty  hard.  Guess  you  have,  too. 
Do  us  good." 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Traylor  Martin's  face 
revealed  traces  of  slight  irritation. 

"I  cannot  understand,  George,  why 
you  persist  in  remaining  so  stubbornly 
attached  to  that  place  when  you  know 
how  it  annoys  me.  We  are  really  quite 
beyond  the  'farm  stage,'  although  you 
don't  seem  aware  of  it.  I  have  been 
always  thankful  Mrs.  Steese  has  never 
seen  it.  I  can  Imagine  her  secret  amuse- 
ment at  your  red  barn  and  whitewashed 
house.  There  is  no  effort  to  keep  it 
from  being  terribly  common." 

"Why,  that's  the  l>est  part  of  it,"  pro- 
tested her  injured  husband.  "It  lets  us 
get  this  bouse  and  the  help  off  our  back. 
We're  free.  Nobody  exitects  us  to  dress 
up  or  not  to  chop  wood  or  help  milk  the 
cows  or  feed  the  stock — or  dry  the 
dishes,  if  we  want  to." 

For  a  second  lie  thought  he  had 
aroused  a  latent  spark  in  his  wife's  eyes. 


"Remember,"  he  pleaded  on,  "when  we 
started  housekeeping  in  that  two-room 
apartment  on  Second  Street.  Remember 
how  our  writing-table  couldn't  hold  all 
the  dinner  dishes,  so  you  had  to  put  the 
bread-plate  and  sugar-bowl  on  the  foot- 
board of  the  bed.  Remember  how  when 
company  came  somebody  had  to  sit  on 
the  fancy  cushion  on  the  high  trunk  and 
somebody  had  to  sit  on  the  l>ed.  Those 
were  happy  days,  Bess!" 

"They  were  ridiculously  silly,"  replied 
his  wife.  "We  were  so  simple-minded 
we  didn't  know  what  pleasures  we  were 
missing.  Any  one  can  be  happy  if  they 
wish  to  be  ignorant.  If  you  feel  an  in- 
curable tendency  toward  the  country, 
George,  why  not  buy  a  place  like  the 
Merrils'?  You  remember  the  big  hedge 
along  River  Road.  The  house  is  Eliza- 
bethan, with  a  wonderful  casino  for  teas. 
There  is  room  for  the  servants  and 
quarters  for  the  gardeners.  The  River- 
side Country  Club  Is  right  aside.  You 
can  golf.  The  greenhouse  and  flowers 
are  simply  gorgeous.  1  am  sure,  if  we 
bought,  Mrs.  Merril  would  propose  my 
name  to  the  Garden  Club.  George. 
Junior,  should  never  feel  ashamed  to  in- 
vite his  friends  there." 

"Good  Lord!"  said  her  husband.  "He 
isn't  ashamed  to  ask  them  out  to  the 
farm,  is  he?" 

"Let  us  hope  so,"  devoutly  commended 
his  wife. 

"I  can't  believe  that,  Bess.  There's 
fifty  times  more  fun  for  a  boy  on  our 
farm  than  the  slick  Merril  place." 

"Perhaps  for  a  boy  when  you  were 
one,"  informed  his  wiser  half.  "Not  for 
a  boy  to-day." 

"If  there's  an  animal  that  doesn't 
change,"  declared  Martin  positively,  "it's 
a  boy." 

Downstairs  on  the  library's  whit* 
mantel  a  clock  chimed.  His  wife  drew 
back  a  hurried  coat  sleeve,  then  ban- 
tened  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"Oliver!  Tell  Peter  to  come!"  She 
glanced  back  to  her  husband.  "I  shall 
return  later  to  help  Laura  pack.  The 
Ellises  have  asked  me  to  Elllswoori  for 
a    special    house    party.      I    have 
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George,  Junior."  She  plucked  a  hair 
from  her  skirt.  "If  you  care  to  run  out 
to  the  Merril  place  next  week,  I  will 
try  to  go  along.  I  know  you  will  rave 
when  you  see  it."  At  the  sound  of  the 
rolling  garage  door  she  gave  a  dainty 
gesture  of  gloved  adieu  and  gracefully 
descended  the  noiseless  stairs. 

THK  car  door  clashed.  The  noise  of  the 
motor  was  subsequently  lost  In  the 
stream  of  traffic  on  the  street.  Martin 
remained  glancing  out  of  the  three  slen- 
der landing  windows  to  the  grim  gray- 
stone  wall  of  the  old  Muhlenberg  house 
next  door.  Mary,  the  upstairs  girl,  came 
blundering  in  from  the  back  hall,  hum- 
ming a  little  Gaelic  song  she  had 
learned  in  County  Clare  thirty  years 
before.  He  did  not  glance  up  or 
around. 

Later  the  sound  of  fresh  young  voices 
from  the  drive  roused  him.  They  were 
in  the  front  hall  by  the  time  he  de- 
scended the  stairs — George,  Junior,  and 
another  boy  from  the  Select  Hill  School; 
Herbert,  his  first  name  was.  He  lived 
a  few  doors  away  in  a  brand-new  Colo- 
nial pile.  Martin  greeted  them  with 
unaffected  heartiness. 

"Well,  l>oys,  how  does  a  day  like  this 
strike  your  blood?  How'd  you  fellows 
like  to  run  out  with  me  to  the  farm 
to-morrow  morning?" 

There  was  little  of  the  expected  boy- 
ish whoop.  Martin  saw  the  other  youth 
inspect  him  almost  brazenly  from  head 
to  foot. 

"How'd  we  €•>'"  wondered  his  own  l)oy 
without  much  enthusiasm. 

"Well,"  replied  his  father,  Jocularly, 
"my  Rolls-Royce  ought  to  hold  a  couple 
lightweights  like  us." 

Now  he  was  nearly  certain  it  was  in- 
solence in  the  eyes  of  the  strtinge  boy. 
His  own  son  scorned  him  passively. 

"I  don't  see  what  you  want  us  to  get 
shook  up  in  a  tin  lizzie  ail  the  way  out 
there  for!  There's  nothing  special  go- 
ing on,  is  there?  I'm  not  crazy  over 
Just  hiking  around  some  old  fields.  Are 
you,  Herbert?" 

"I'm  not!"  observed  that  youth  with 
cold  finality. 

Martin  looked  slightly  Jolted. 

"You  don't  want  to  drive  horses,  or 
Jump  in  the  haymow,  or  go  fishing,  or 
chew  birch  bark,  or  look  for  a  phcebe's 
nest  on  a  day  like  this!"  he  demanded, 
incredulously. 

George,  Junior,  looked  to  his  friend. 
That  young  man  slightly  curled  the  cor- 
ner of.Jii8  mouth.  The  father  played  his 
last  card. 

"Well,  look  here.  How  about  getting 
Mrs.  Hopple  to  make  fresh  strawberry 
Ice-cream.    How's  that?" 

"Ob,  Lord,  dad,"  said  George,  Junior, 
"I  bad  only  two  ice-cream  sodas  to-day! 
Besides,  I'm  going  out  to  Herbert's  coun- 
try place  to-morrow.  They  have  a 
garage  with  four  cars  and  a  boat-house 
with  a  thirty-foot  launch."  He  turned 
with  sudden  interest  to  his  companion. 
"Vnu  said  you'd  make  Thomas  show  me 
nin  the  electric!"  The  Hcrliert 
ted.    They  hurried  out  by  the 


front  door.     Neither  seemed  aware  of 
the  convention  of  saying  good-by. 

THK  father's  face  was  expressionless  as 
he  listened  to  them  go.  He  awoke 
to  find  Oliver  standing  smoothly  before 
him. 

"Martin  &  Co.  wish  to  speak  to  you, 
sir." 

Martin  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  was 
five-forty.  Who  at  the  office  wanted  to 
talk  to  him  now? 

"This  is  Martin,"  he  answered  in  the 
little  booth  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  an 
upright  coffin  that  reeked  with  expensive 
cigarette  incense.  "Oh,  howdy,  Ed?  .  .  . 
Six  wires  in  one  hour,  Ed!  They  must 
have  had  a  powwow.  .  .  .  I'll  say  so. 
Six  cents  is  some  drop.  ...  I  guess  we'll 
have  to  let  her  drop.  What's  the  loss? 
...  I  said,  what's  the  loss  if  we  do  lose 
something?  What's  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars?  .  .  .  No,  I'm  not  crazy,  Ed.  I 
was.  ...  I  said,  I  was  crazy.  I'm  not 
now.  I  guess  I  don't  understand  myself, 
Ed.  Cheer  up.  If  I'm  not  worried,  you 
got  no  reason  to  be.  See  you  to-morrow. 
Good-night."  He  hung  up.  Somehow 
the  world  seemed  better,  his  back  a  bit 
eased  from  the  long  unsuspected  strain. 

MBS.  Elisabeth  Traylor  Martin  re- 
turned to  the  buff-brick  home  in 
Millionaires'  Row  a  day  earlier  than  she 
had  anticipated.  Her  hustmnd  heard  her 
soprano  voice  greet  Oliver  briefly  at  the 
front  door.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  so  calm.  A  week  ago,  under  a 
similar  crisis,  he  would  have  been  want- 
ing to  pace  the  room.  Now  as  he  heard 
the  quick  steps  to  the  library  he  had  to 
force  himself  to  lay  down  his  magazine. 

"Hello,  Bess!"  he  greeted  kindly,  ris- 
ing.  "Have  a  nice  time?" 

There  was  no  reply  from  the  white, 
frightened-looking  woman.  Swiftly  she 
closed  the  door  to  the  broad  hall,  then 
advanced  unsteadily  to  the  other  side  of 
the  richly  lighted  birch  table. 

"It  can't — the  paper  this  ijiorning 
couldn't— if  you're  Uking  it  like  this!" 

He  bowed  his  head  in  simple  emotion. 

"Martin  &  Company's  failed,  Bess.  My 
fault  principally.  Paper's  I>een  too  high. 
We  carried  too  much  stock.  When  the 
drop  came,  we  couldn't  unload."  He 
made  a  crude  reluctant  gesture.  "You 
got  to  be  brave,  Bess.  I  asked  Harry 
Trine  to  buy  the  farm,  so  the  Hopples 
would  have  a  decent  landlord." 

"Not  everything,  George?"  agonized 
his  wife,  piteousness  in  her  eyes. 

He  brought  down  his  head  the  in- 
finitesimal part  of  an  Inch  that  was 
necessary.  With  a  little  cry  she  dropped 
Into  the  high  wing-chair  by  the  white 
fireplace.  Daze,  horror,  humiliation, 
reproach,  self-pity  chained  her  face. 
Presently  she  rose  and  managed  to  walk 
from  the  room.  Standing  by  the  library 
table,  he  could  hear  the  key  turn  in  her 
lock  upstairs. 

She  did  not  come  down  at  any  time 
during  the  following  day,  but,  to  his 
eminent  relief,  appeared  for  breakfast 
the  third  morning,  pale,  bitterly  re- 
signed to  the  Inevitable.    The  meal,  for 


the  most  part,  was  eaten  in  silence.  The 
father  never  remembered  seeing  George, 
Junior's,  young  quantity  of  self-assur- 
ance so  scattered  and  subdued.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  suddenly  become  aware  of 
higher  powers  in  the  world  than  his 
own. 

In  the  hall,  later  in  the  morning,  she 
asked  whether  they  could  not  leave  the 
city.  It  did  not  matter  where — just  so 
they  should  meet  no  one  she  knew.  She 
also  wished  she  might  be  permitted  to 
escape  the  harrowing  details  of  the  sale, 
the  humiliation  before  the  servants  and 
neighbors. 

He  assured  her  on  both  'counts  ear- 
nestly. Without  comment  she  started 
upstairs.  As  if  on  second  thought,  she 
turned  on  the  landing  and  gave  him  the 
ghost  of  a  rallying  smile.  It  lightened 
for  him  much  of  that  gray  day. 

To  his  sllglit  surprise,  George,  Junior, 
instead  of  accompanying  her,  preferred 
to  remain  by  the  sinking  ship.  It  was 
to  be  the  first  auction  of  his  young  life, 
and  his  Intimate  rAle  in  the  proceedings 
was  too  rare  to  be  wasted.  The  red  flag 
especially  excited  his  boyish  interest. 
Young  Herbert  from  the  Colonial  pile 
was  not  in  evidence. 

The  servants  in  a  body  attended. 
Peter,  tlie  only  married  one  of  the  group, 
bought  a  few  trifles,  to  the  whispered 
applause  of  the  others.  Once  Martin 
thought  he  saw  Mary  dab'  at  her  eyes, 
but  he  wasn't  sure.  She  stood  a  little 
apart  from  her  companions.  The  prices 
paid  seemed  like  some  harsh  burlesque. 
He  was  thankful  Bess  was  not  there  to 
be  tortured. 

It  was  late  when  he  and  Junior  said 
a  final  good-by  to  the  house,  now  cold 
and' unfamiliar  in  bare  walls  and  floors. 
The  boy  had  insisted  upon  remaining 
without '  Slipper  until  the  end.  His  un- 
fevered  young  eyes  had  missed  nothing. 
As  piece  after  piece  of  furniture,  long 
intimates  of  his  young  life,  were 
knocked  down  to  strangers  and  carried 
out,  he  seemed  to  grasp  the  deeper  mean- 
ing and  extent  of  his  family's  misfor- 
tune. Once  or  twice  Martin  found  his 
eyes  on  him  with  that  mute  understand 
ing  that  comes  from  the  unknown  to 
grip  the  hearts  of  companions  in  dis- 
tress. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  be 
whispered  in  the  trolley  en.  route  to  the 
small  hotel  where  his  mother  awaited 
them. 

"Oh,"  said  his  father,  with  an  effort 
toward  his  old  heartiness,  "I  guess  I  can 
find  a  job  some  place." 

THEY  unearthed  a  small,  sordidly  fur- 
nished apartment  in  Elverson.  a 
thriving  little  city  thirty-two  miles  east. 
The  apartment  was  on  the  third  floor. 
When  the  wind  was  from  the  east,  it 
brought  to  their  nostrils  the  acrid  taste 
of  a  cigar  factory;  from  the  west,  smoke 
from  a  tall  stack  several  squares  distant. 
The  apartment  curtains  and  bed-linen 
were  hardly  immaculate  in  consequence, 
and  the  window-sills  persisted  in  cin- 
ders. But  George,  Junior's,  mother  in- 
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the  hourly  dread  of  being  pitied  or 
snubbed  lu  Pennver. 

Though  times  were  none  of  the  best, 
Martin's  experience  found  him  a  ready 
Job.  covering  city  and  outlying  suburbs 
for  a  local  house  of  paper  Jobbers 
handling  everything  from  scented  sta- 
tionery to  butcher  paper.  His  commis- 
sions were  small  at  first,  and  several  of 
his  wife's  gowns  disappeared  into  the 
maw  of  a  second-hand  dealer.  She 
deprecated  the  act  with  the  assurance 
that  she  would  not  need  them  now. 
Nevertheless  her  husband  knew  that 
under  any  woman's  skin  the  parting 
with  dainty  loveliness  would  hurt.  The 
following  Saturday  noon  he  stopped  at 
a  little  white  candy  kitchen  on  the 
avenue.  When  she  glimpsed  the  un- 
mistakable box  under  his  arm,  she  gave 
an  impulsive  little  girlish  cry.  Later  he 
noticed  George,  Junior,  with  a  lump  of 
caramel  in  his  cheek,  regarding  him 
with  a  degree  of  respect  never  quite 
attained  before. 

Their  first  pay  barely  met  expenses. 
The  mother  of  the  household  announced 
with  traces  of  bridal  resourcefulness 
that  something  would  have  to  be  done. 
Why  not  let  George,  Junior,  help,  at 
least  for  the  summer?  Martin  nodded. 
He  might  be  able  to  land  the  boy  a  Job 
in  the  paper  house  at  eight  dollars  a 
week.  At  the  sound  of  eight  dollars  a 
week  the  eyes  oif  the  boy's  mother 
gleamed. 

George,  Junior,  himself  was  not  averse 
to  the  idea.  The  romance  and  adventure 
of  a  daily  Job  palled  after  a  little,  but  he 
confided  to  his  mother  he  "would  rather 
work  any  day  than  lay  around  that  hot 
apartment." 

June  grew  steadily  warmer.  Now 
they  knew  why  their  apartment  bad 
been  so  fortunately  found  vacant.  No 
other  on  their  floor  caught  such  a  blast 
from  the  afternoon  sun,  and  there  were 
no  awnings  to  shield.  On  the  Fourth  of 
July  they  packed  a  lunch  and  ate  it  by 
the  goldfish  pond  in  City  Park.  Their 
sense  of  appreciation,  it  seemed,  had 
never  been  so  keen,  the  shade  of  cool 
trees  so  grateful,  the  green  freshness  of 
grass  such  a  miracle.  They  stayed  until 
dark  to  see  the  fireworks.  A  shower 
deluged  the  trolley  on  the  way  home. 
The  breeze  felt  like  paradise  when  they 
got  off  at  the  corner.  It  was  good  to 
open  the  apartment  windows  and  let 
through  the  fresh,  rain-washed  air. 

Ji'i.T  remained  hot,  and  the  early  days 
of  August  in  the  city  grew  unbear- 
able. The  fourth  evening  Martin  came 
home  early.  As  he  stepped  from  the  trol- 
ley he  had  the  feeling  of  having  lived  this 
moment  before.  As  he  mounted  the  last 
flight  of  stairs  the  sensation  persisted. 
His  wife,  in  shirt-waist,  bareheaded, 
pocketbook  in  hand,  had  emerged  from 

*  the  apartment,  visibly  Intent  on  grocer 
or  delicatessen.  She  stopped,  surprised 
to  see  him  before  six  o'clock.  He  met 
her  glance  of  doubt  with  open  enthusi- 
asm. 

!  "Got     some     news     for     you,     Bess. 
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Couldn't  resist  coming  home  a  little 
early  to  celebrate.  I  sold  two  tons  of 
super  to  a  printer  not  four  blocks  from 
here,  and  eighteen  reams  of  M.  F.  My 
commission  alone's  forty  dollars.  Boss 
was  80  tickled  he  gave  it  to  me  In  cash." 

"Forty  dollars,  George!"  She  re- 
treated in  excitement  to  the  apartment 
and  counted  the  four  ten-dollar  bills  ^e 
placed  in  her  hands.  "We'll  put  it  away 
at  once  toward  the  house!"  She  gave  a 
little  girlish  cry  of  admiration.  "How 
did  you  do  it,  George?" 

"Oh,  I  talked  up  our  paper  like  a 
Dutch  preacher."  His  eyes  shone.  One 
arm  imprisoned  her.  "What  do  you  say 
to  taking  a  run  out  In  the  country  for  a 
little  vacation,  Bess?  I've  been  plugging 
pretty  hard.  So  have  you.  It'll  do  us 
both  good.    Junior  can  go  along." 

She  strove  to  resist  the  instant  glow 
that  had  appeared  in  her  eyes. 

"I  know  i{  would  be — heaven  to  get 
away.    But  the  house — " 

"Don't  you  be  afraid  of  the  house!" 
enthused  her  husband.  "I  promise  you 
we'll  be  able  to  afford  a  little  one  by 
next  summer.  Waiting  till  then'll  only 
make  us  appreciate  it  right.  Besides," 
he  added,  "we  can't  very  well  get  out  of 
it  now.  I  called  Hopple  up  this  after- 
noon, and  he  and  his  wife  made  me 
promise  to  bring  you  and  Junior  out. 
They  didn't  want  to  take  anything,  but 
I  '  insisted  on  seven  dollars  a  week. 
They've  had  blankets  on  their  bed  every 
night  this  week.  He's  going  to  start 
cutting  oats  about  Friday.  They've  got 
four  fresh  Jersey  cows  and  their  gar- 
den's full  of  green  peas  and  new  pota- 
toes." 

"Oh,  George!"  weakly  capitulated  his 
wife. 

"Maybe  he'll  knock  off  some  board  if 
George  and  I  help  him  in  the  field," 
speculated  Martin. 

IT  had  been  a  torrid  day,  and  Junior 
looked  washed  out  as  he  came  In  at 
five-thirty.  Some  interest  appeared,  how- 
ever, when  he  found  his  father  home  be- 
fore him,  talking  portentously  to  his 
mother  over  the  supper  stove. 

"Well,  kid!"  greeted  Martin.  "How 
does  a  day  like  this  strike  you?  How'd 
you  like  to  run  out  to  the  farm  with 
your  mother  and  me?" 

There  was  a  skeptical  stare  from  the 
youth.- 

"Your  boss  ought  to  leave  you  off  if 
you  call  him  up  at  the  house  to-night," 
suggested  his  father.  "That  is,  if  you 
want  to.drive  horses,  or  chew  tea  leaves, 
or  look  for  wild  hens'  nests — and  maybe 
go  in  swimming." 

The  boy's  tiredness  magically  van- 
ished. 

"Jimlny,  dad!  Where'd  we  get  the 
coin?" 

"I  talked  with  Mrs.  Hopple  over  the. 
phone  to-day,"  went  on  the  father.    "She 
said  maybe  she'd  make  fresh  peach  ice- 
cream." 

"Gosh!"  sputtered  the  boy.  "Say,  you 
call  up  Old  Man  Earl,  will  you.  dad? 
Tell  him  I  got  to  go— just  got  to!     I'll 
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go  along  down  to  the  drug-store  and  give 
you  his  number.  Come  on.  Be  a  sport! 
Will  you,  dad?" 

Martin  did.  Later,  after  supper,  they 
gathered  around  the  ironing-board — 
Mother  Martin  actively  to  prepare,  the 
useless  male  members  of  the  household 
to  talk  of  the  morrow.  Movies  were 
forgotten.  For  nearly  an  hour  Martin 
enlarged  on  his  boyhood  adventures  on 
the  farm.  It  was  late  when  the  bags 
were  packed.  The  last  thing  Martin 
heard  as  he  fell  asleep  was  the  sleep- 
less voice  of  his  son  wanting  to  know  If 
Kettle  Creek  was  "over  your  head." 

Seven-thirty  the  next  morning  the 
Martin  family  ensconced  itself  luxu- 
riously on  a  pair  of  blue-plush  seats  in  a 
day  coach  bound  for  Pennrer.  Junior 
sat  ahead  at  an  open  window,  hair  and 
wash  tie  flying  in  the  breeze.  Fre- 
quently he  turned  to  radiate  on  some 
passing  sight.  He  need  have  no  fear 
of  his  mother  missing  anything.  Her 
window  also  was  open,  her  shirtwaist 
fluttering  deliciously  in  the  grateful 
draft.  The  fresh  odors  of  midsummer 
fields  and  woods,  the  romantic  spice  of 
railway  ties  simmering  in  an  August 
sun,  came  even  as  far  as  Martin,  who 
sat  beside  her.  Before  them  passed  a 
vision  of  God's  cool  green  hills  dotted 
with  hardy  upland  homesteads.  The 
faint  blue  wall  of  a  mountain  stood  far 
beyond. 

FIVE  priceless  days  in  the  fresh  Eden 
of  Hopple  Farm  had  already  passed 
when  Mr.  Trine,  the  owner,  drove  up. 
After  dinner  the  two  old  friends,  Trine 
and  Martin,  sallied  out  for  a  walk  to  Big 
Sandy  Spring.  They  had  hardly  reached 
the  rear  of  the  barn  when  the  attorney 
turned  to  his  companion  with  pent-up 
feeling. 

"I  want  to  take  back  that  fool  promise 
I  made  not  to  come  up  to  Elverson  to 
see  you." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  de- 
manded Martin,  with  slow  wrath  hardly 
befitting  his  station.  "You  have  my 
power  of  attorney,  haven't  you?" 

"Your  blamed  Government  bonds! " 
complained  the  other.  "They  touched 
par  last  week.  I  sold  them,  as  you  said, 
and  the  money's  been  lying  in  the  bank 
at  a  measly  three  per  cent." 

'Three!"  swallowed  Martin.  "Well, 
that's  good.  Just  let  it  stay  there— un- 
less you  know  some  place  you  can  get 
two." 

"Listen,  George—"  began  the  attorney. 

"Doggone  it,  Harry!  The  proposition 
was  that  you'd  do  the  worrying  over  the 
money.  That's  what  you're  getting  paid 
for." 

"That's  ail  right.  I'm  not  complain- 
ing," hastened  the  lawyer.  "I  Just  want 
to  give  you  my  free  honest  opinion  that 
it's  over  my  head  and  ears  when  a  man 
comes  and  pays  seven  dollars  a  week 
board  on  his  own  farm." 

"I  never  knew  it  was  criminal  to  be 
happy,"  asserted  Martin,  unmoved. 

"Maybe  you  are,"  granted  Trine,  re- 
luctantly. "How  about  your  wife?  What 
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do  you  think  she'd  say  if  she  found  out 
her  beggar  husband  was  worth  between 
eighty  and  a  hundred  thousand  dollars?" 

"If  you  ever  advertise  the  fact! "  began 
Martin  in  a  cold,  hard  voice. 

"I'm  not  going  to  advertise  anything," 
declared  the  attorney.  "It  only  shows 
the  weakness  of  your  position.  You 
know  you're  deceiving  her.  You're  de- 
priving her  of  comforts  a  woman  likes. 
You're  depriving  your  boy  of  his  youth." 

"Either  of  them  look  particularly  de- 


prived of  anything  when  you  saw  them 

a  little  while  ago?"  wondered  Martin. 

"I  understand  you  have  him  working 
in  a  warehouse,"  went  on  the  other.  "A 
boy  his  age  ought  to  go  to  school — and 
then  college." 

"He  certainly  can,"  agreed  Martin, 
"liigh  school  next  month.  And  if  he 
wants  to  go  to  college,  nobody's  going 
to  stop  him  from  working  his  way 
through."    He  took  his  old  friend  by  the 


arm.  "Don't  you  worry  about  him, 
Harry.  I'm  not  any  more  myself.  He's 
got  a  flrst-rate  show  now  to  be  a  man. 
God  willing,  he's  going  to  get  the  rest  of 
it."  With  a  steady  hand  he  lighted  the 
cigar  Trine  had  given  him.  "And  the 
wife's  going  to  get  the  finest  little  one- 
woman  house  in  the  suburbs  you  ever 
saw.  She's  crazy  for  it.  So  am  I.  Stick 
around  till  to-morrow,  Harry,  and  I'll 
show  you  how  a  young  man  like  me  can 
pitch  oats." 


WHERE  AMERICANIZATION  GETS  RUBBED   OFF 


IN  the  vast  field  of  inquiry  into  the 
processes  of  Americanization  (a 
field  of  numberless  incognita  and 
not  a  few  mirages)  Europe-bound  ship- 
ping %t  this  time  of  the  year  offers 
interesting  opportunities  for  study.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  an  Italian  trans- 
atlantic liner,  such  as  the  one  that 
brought  us  here  from  New  York,  with 
its  long  passenger  list  of  A  mcricani  re- 
turning to  their  native  land  or  on  ^ 
pleasant  tour  of  Italy;  for  these  Anifn- 
cnni  are  not  at  all  secretive  in  their 
views  and  opinions,  and  whatever  they 
have  acquired  of  good  or  bad  through 
transplantation  to  America  is  easily 
observable.  It^need  hardly  be  said  that 
such  a  ship-load  is  in  no  way  an  "immi- 
grant cargo"  presenting  scenes  of 
pathos;  far  from  this,  steerage  and 
stateroom  decks  seemed  to  sparkle  with 
an  atmosphere  of  success  and  content- 
ment. 

Everywhere  aboard  the  "language 
of  the  country"  was  "Newyorkese," 
the  imperfections  in  English  being  due, 
not  to  alienage,  but  to  a  very  rapid 
assimilation  of  the  American  tongue  "as 
she  is  spoke."  The  clothes  also,  though 
they  varied  from  Grand  Street  to  Fifth 
Avenue  cuts,  were  all  indubitably  of 
American  make.  Indeed,  the  Americani- 
zation had  proceeded  so  far  that  one 
even  heard  an  occasional  request  at 
breakfast  for  grapenuts  and  shredded 
wheat,  and  when  an  order  for  pancakes 
resulted  in  the  presentation  of  an  ome- 
let practically  the  entire  first-class 
laughed  at  the  tenebrous  ignorance  of 
the  ship's  Sicilian  cook.  There  was  one 
Americano  in  the  "swell  set"  who  might 
have  served  as  the  perfect  model  of 
"Material  Success"  for  a  poster  artist, 
80  happily  satisfied  diti  he  seem  with  his 
diamond-bespangled  life  and  his  cabinful 
of  American  trophies.  Here  was  an 
illiterate  but  wealthy  contractor  on  a 
triumphal  tour  of  Italy,  with  well-laid 
plans  to  dazzle  and  Jazz  the  little  village 
of  his  birth  by  an  exposition  of  all  be 
carried  from  America.  Each  day  he  and 
his  family  donned  new  clothes;  each 
day  our  eyes  would  rest  on  some  new 
object  of  luxury  taken  out  of  Stateroom 
No.  1  (how  he  loved  to  have  stateroom 
''umber  ONE!);   one  day  a  brand-new 
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phonograph  with  all  the  Caruso  disks, 
and  the  next  day  an  endless  succession 
of  the  latest  American  song  and  Jazz 
hits;  or  the  new  sun  would  rise  on  an 
impeccably  perfect  smoking  set — the 
longest  amber  cigarette-holder  on  the 
American  market,  followed  by  a  meer- 
schaum pipe  with  a  bowl  to  hold  a  thou- 
rand  dreams;  and  on  every  other  day — 
a  little  tentatively  this,  as  if  one  were 
slowly  training  for  "the  grand  manner" 
— the  latest  evidence  of  American  suc- 
cess: large,  round-rimmed  glasses  such 
as  stare  at  us  from  the  oculists'  shop 
windows.  Years  ago  the  Italian  resorted 
to  gold  teeth  to  prove — at  least  to  his 
countrymen — that  he  was  completely 
Americanized;  to-day  the  oculist's  art 
supplants  or  co-operates  with  the  den- 
tist's in  the  decorative  Americanization 
of  the  alien. 

All  this  was  evident  on  shipboard;  all 
tills,  and  much  more;  for  there  were 
many  of  the  second  and  a  few  of  the 
third  generation  with  us,  including 
high  school  boys  who  could  play  base- 
ball but  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
game  of  pallone  and  high  school  girls 
from  suburban  towns  rigged  out  in  per- 
fect similitude  of  the  real  New  York 
flapper.  And  yet,  after  all  is  said,  only 
a  self-illuding  optimist  could  be  con- 
vinced by  this  Americanization.  The 
substratum,  the  underlying  personality, 
the  real  character  of  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  these  Americani  was  distinctly 
Italic;  more  than  that,  it  was  individu- 
ally Genoese,  Sicilian,  or  Neapolitan,  as 
the  local  strain  might  be,  persisting, 
often  unconsciously,  from  generation  to 
generation,  in  outlook  and  manner  of 
thought.  Nature  works  slowly,  though 
It  occasionally  Jumps,  and  even  the  span 
of  several  generations  of  American  en- 
vironment is  as  but  a  moment  in  the 
process  of  assimilation.  Environment 
makes  surface  changes,  remarkable  sur- 
face changes,  but  these  are  as  nothing  to 
the  persistence  of  inherited  racial  and 
Qthnic  qualities  and  tendencies.  This  is 
the  basic  fact  so  often  neglected  by  pro- 
fessional "Americanlzers"  who  want 
"quick  effects"  from  their  labors.  Take 
the  matter  of  loyalty  to  America,  for 
example;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  such 
unassailable  patriotism  for  the   United 


States  as  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people 
on  that  ship,  a  patriotism  almost  over- 
bearingly proud  of  everything  Ameri- 
can; yet  indefinitely,  or  even  darkly  in 
the  back  of  almost  every  mind  there,  the 
idea  of  the  patria — ^that  vague  yet  tre- 
mendously cohesive  sentiment  which 
binds  large  groups  of  men  into  nations 
and  which  constitutes  the  imponderable 
force  of  a  well-knit  state — the  idea  of 
the  pati-ia  as  an  intellectual  and  histori- 
cal patrimony  in  all  of  them  was  Itatia, 
not  America.  This  does  not  mean  dis- 
loyalty or  any  lack  of  the  sense  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  but  it  con- 
firms the  unescapable  fact  of  racial  in- 
stinct which  Americanization  cannot 
overcome  except,  possibly,  in  decades  of 
assimilative  processes,  It  at  all.  "You 
are  an  American?"  asked  a  New  York 
born  Italo-American  of  an  old  New 
Yorker  who  was  on  the  same  ship.  And 
to  an  assenting  reply  came  the  further 
query:  "But  you  are  a  real  American, 
are  you  not?"  And  that,  somehow  and 
indefinably,  made  all  the  difference  for 
the  others  on  board.  The  old  New 
Yorker,  though  a  fellow-citizen,  was  at 
once,  and  almost  instinctively,  recog- 
nized as  not  "in  the  family;"  as  one 
who  could  not  be  counted  on  to  always 
"understand,"  not  even  if  the  old  New 
Yorker  spoke  Italian  and  knew  Italy  a 
hundredfold  better  than  the  high  school 
boy  born  in  Passaic  of  Genoese  parents! 
Indeed,  the  New  Yorker,  however  esti- 
mable and  agreeable,  was  a  "false  note" 
in  the  ship's  harmony,  a  restraining  fac- 
tor on  the  rest,  who  had  hoped  that,  on 
an  Italian  ship  at  least,  they  could  be 
"themselves  again." 

Among  the  other  passengers  there  was 
a  Sicilian  family  of  the  well-to-do  agri- 
cultural class:  silent,  proud,  and  well- 
mannered  in  a  fine  primitiveness.  The 
father  was  returning  from  a  three  years' 
visit  to  his  Americani  sons  in  Ohio; 
with  him  were  a  daughter  in  good 
American  clothes,  and  her  mother  and 
a  maiden  aunt.  I  asked  this  proud, 
somewhat  mediaeval  character  his  im- 
pressions of  America.  "Grande  paese." 
he  said,  adding  ungrudgingly,  despite 
his  insular  pride:  "I  really  believe  that 
in  rirUta'  America  Is  ahead  of  Sicily." 
The  greatness  of  tlic  country,  its  demuc- 
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racy,  and  especially  the  good  will  and 
courtesy  of  our  people,  had  made  a  dis- 
tinct Impression  upon  him,  even  though 
he  could  not  see  why  we  were  so  crazy 
as  to  call  neve  "snow."  Why,  why  call 
it  snow,  which  meant  nothing  to  him? 
But  he  was  grateful,  very  grateful,  for 
the  opiwrtunities  which  America  had 
given  his  two  sons;  they  were  very  suc- 
cessful out  there  in  Ohio,  they  were  men 
of  property  and  position  in  the  new  land, 
and  be  understood  why  they  would  not 
come  back  to  Italy  with  the  family. 
"But,"  he  added,  slowly,  as  his  dark, 
Moorish  eyes  looked  out  on  the  ocean  as 
upon  unescapable  fate,  "litonirranno, 
certo  riiorneranno;  they  will  certainly 
come  back."  Yes,  they  all  "come  back," 
some  perhaps  only  in  spirit,  but  they  all 
come  back  "to  the  race;"  they  all  even- 
tually cast  off  the  new  Idols,  and  think 
in  the  old.  old  ways.  And  the  old  man 
gave  me  the  history  of  his  town,  an  an- 
cient history  of  which  he  was  proud. 
"My  pacse  was  first  called  Aquila,  but 
an  earthquake  destroyed  it  hundreds  of 
years  ago;  over  its  ruins  a  new  town 
was  built,  and  this  too  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  all  except  a  church  where 
there  were  wonderful  pictures  of  the 
nativity  of  the  Virgin.  But  after  this 
second  earthquake  a  great  prince  who 


lived  in  Palermo  and  .was  our  feudal 
lord  gave  all  his  holdings  in  our  part  of 
the  island  to  the  people  because  he  had 
an  affection  for  them;  and  the  prince's 
brother,  who  was  a  very  learned  monk, 
planned  a  new  city,  a  marvelous  plan 
such  as  had  never  been  thought  of  be- 
fore— a  hexagonal  city!  And  the  people 
wished  to  call  it  the  town  of  Michele, 
for  that  was  the  prince's  name,  but  the 
monk,  who  was  a  holy  man  and  saw 
visions,  said:  'No,  call  It  rather  Gran 
Michele,  for  I  know  it  will  grow  into  a 
great  city.'  And  the  prophecy  came  to 
pass,  for  the  town  grew  and  grew, 
always  in  large  hexagons,  until  now  it 
counts  all  of  thirty  thousand  souls."  I 
asked  if  the  people  were  happy.  "Yes," 
he  answered,  gravely;  "they  are  all 
Well-to-do  Americani,  and  own  land,  and 
have  the  best  schools  in  Sicily,  and  eight 
churches,  and  good  water." 

I  thought  then,  as  I  had  so  often 
thought  before,  whether  Americaniza- 
tion of  that  kind — ^this  schooling  of  the 
lives  of  those  who  come  to  us  only  to 
return — is  not  more  worth  while,  and 
certainly  more  effective,  than  that  highly 
artificial  "Americanization"  through  the 
forced  absorption  of  such  aliens  into  our 
body  politic  by  naturalization  or  into 
our  body  social  through  legislating  them 


Into  our  standards  of  living.  This  lat- 
ter form  of  Americanization  Is,  even  In 
the  second  generation,  the  thinnest  of 
veneers,  which  rubs  off  under  a  very 
little  wear  and  tear;  it  Is  a  veneer 
which  even  when  thoroughly  worked  in 
and  highly  polished,  as  in  the  case  of 
our  Germanic  population,  gets  pretty 
badly  cracked  under  severe  knocks,  as 
we  have  seen  on  some  occasions  during 
the  war.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  other 
kind  of  Americanization  is  too  altruistic 
and  too  ideal  for  practical  and  political 
purposes.  Yet  it  has  created  in  certain 
parts  of  Europe,  and  notably  in  southern 
Italy,  "spheres  of  American  influence" 
such  as  no  diplomacy  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation, and  no  mandate  under  the 
new,  can  ever  hope  to  achieve.  These 
returned  Immigrants,  these  ardent 
Americani,  have  made  us  known  in  Italy 
as  no  propaganda,  no  exchange  profes- 
sors, and  no  diplomatic  ''penetration" 
could  have  done.  And  it  is  the  simple, 
direct,  every-day  human  knowledge  of 
our  ways  and  of  our  views  such  as  these 
immigrants  bring  home  that  constitute 
"understanding,"  that  kind  of  human 
understanding  which  is  the  only  basis 
for  and  the  only  real  assurance  of  inter- 
national peace. 

Naples,  Italy. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  PLATITUDE 

BY   BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


IT  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  man 
who  boldly  declared  that  "Grover 
Cleveland  was  the  greatest  master  of 
platitude  since  George  Washington."  It 
would  be  amusing  to  inquire  whether  be 
meant  this  for  a  compliment  to  Cleve- 
land or  for  a  reproof  to  Washington.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  ask  him  also 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  allow  that 
a  practical  politician  at  the  head  of  the 
commonwealth  ought  to  be  a  master  of 
platitude.  If  the  unknown  utterer  of 
this  pregnant  saying  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit this,  he  would  find  himself  in  the 
comfortable  company  of  that  shrewd 
student  of  affairs  Walter  Bagehot,  who 
held  that  a  statesman  was  likely  to  be 
most  useful  to  the  community  when  he 
combined  common  ideas  and  uncommon 
ability. 

One  of  Cleveland's  more  recent  succes- 
sors in  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  was  accused  of  talking  about  the 
Ten  Commandments  Just  as  if  he  had 
received  them  as  a  direct  personal  reve- 
lation to  himself.  Now  there  Is  no  deny- 
ing that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  wont 
to  talk  in  this  fashion.  And  why  not? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments had  come  to  him  as  a  direct  per- 
sonal revelation;  for  so  they  must  come 
to  every  one  of  us  who  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  and  to  take  them  to  heart. 
In  the  case  of  Roosevelt,  as  In  the  case 
of    Washington    and    Cleveland,    that 


which  was  foolishly  meant  as  a  reproof 
turns  out  to  be  really  a  compliment. 
There  can  be  no  more  imperative  duty 
for  tbe  chief  of  state  in  a  democratic 
republic  than  to  reiterate  the  eternal 
verities.  It  Is  his  privilege  also  to 
profit  by  tbe  megaphone  which  destiny 
has  put  at  his  lips  to  cry  aloud  these 
imperishable  truths  and  thus  to  force 
them  upon  ears  that  might  otherwise 
refuse  to  listen.  It  may  be  charged  that 
when  a  leader  of  men  is  insistent  in 
asserting  again  and  again  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy  he  is  lowering  himself 
to  the  inculcation  of  the  obvious.  But 
If  this  is  Just  what  he  believes  to  be 
needful  at  the  moment,  he  has  no  right 
to  shrink  from  saying  once  again  what 
many  have  asserted  before  him.  Steven- 
son hit  the  center  when  he  suggested 
that,  "after  all,  the  commonplaces  are 
the  great  poetic  truths." 

Perhaps  there  is  small  risk  In  declar- 
ing that  we  Americans  have  a  lust  for 
novel  ideas;  and  we  listen  with  Jaded 
credulity  to  all  who  get  up  in  the 
market-place  to  proclaim  a  new  gospel. 
Yet  we  are  all  aware  that  what  is  new 
is  not  likely  to  be  true  and  that  what  is 
true  is  very  likely  to  be  old.  We  all 
know  this,  and  yet  we  are  often  impa- 
tient with  those  old  fogies  who  abide  by 
the  ancient  landmarks.  We  are  prone  to 
laugh  at  the  mossbacks  brave  enough  to 
risk  the  reproach  brought  against  the 
katydid,  which  has  the  habit  of  saying 


"an  undisputed  thing  in  such  a  solemn 
way."  The  undisputed  things  are  always 
in  danger  of  being  neglected,  and  they 
need  to  be  said  afresh  to  every  genera- 
tion in  the  special  vocabulary  of  that 
generation  and  with  whatever  of  solem- 
nity we  can  command.  The  wisdom 
of  the  fathers  must  be  restated  tot 
the  benefit  of  the  children,  and  yet 
again  for  the  guidance  of  the  grand- 
children. 

Just  aa  it  is  a  certain  evidence  of 
Juvenility  to  shriek  out  an  accusation  of 
plagiarism  whenever  two  plays  happen 
to  have  a  casual  resemblance  of  situa- 
tion or  whenever  two  poems  chance  to 
have  a  superficial  identity  of  phrase  or 
of  cadence,  so  it  is  an  assured  sign  of 
Immaturity  to  sneer  at  the  political 
leader  who  reasserts  the  principles 
which  he  deems  permanent  and  essen- 
tial for  the  common  weal  and  to  scoff  at 
him  as  a  dealer  In  platitudes  and  as  an 
expounder  of  commonplaces.  No  com- 
monplace can  be  staler  than  the  plain 
statement  that  two  and  two  make  four; 
and  yet  on  occasion  there  may  be  wis- 
dom in  reminding  the  public  that  two 
and  two  cannot  be  forced  to  make  either 
more  or  less  than  four.  "Commonplace," 
said  Lord  Morley  (in  words  that  sound 
almost  like  an  echo  of  Stevenson's), 
"after  all,  is  exactly  what  contains  the 
truths  which  are  indispensable." 

The  brief  speech  which  Lincoln  deliv- 
ered at  Gettysburg  nearly  sixty  ; 
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ago  is  now  accepted  as  one  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  English  prose,  withstanding 
comparison  with  the  address  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion  that  Thucydides  put  Into 
the  mouth  of  Pericles.  It  is  as  perfect 
in  its  lofty  dignity  of  sentiment  as  it  is 
in  its  lapidary  concision  of  style.  But 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  proving 
that  it  contains  nothing  new,  since  the 
thoughts  that  sustain  it  are  as  self- 
evident  as  they  are  sincere.  They  are 
the  ancient  thoughts  which  demanded  to 
be  voiced  again  then  and  there.  The 
stones  of  this  sublime  structure  are  com- 
monplaces, recognized  as  such  long  be- 
fore Lincoln  was  bom,  long  before 
Columbus  set  sail  on  the  Western  ocean. 
These  well-worn  blocks  Lincoln  chose 
for  bis  own  use  with  his  unerring  skill ; 
and  he  Cemented  them  together  once 
again  by  his  own  personality. 

Hamlet's  soliloquy,  'To  be  or  not  to 
be."  Is  a  mosaic  of  sentiments  and  of 
opinions  familiar  to  every  one  of  us 
from  our  youth  up  and  already  phrased 
In  all  sorts  of  fashions  in  every  tongue, 
living  or  dead;  nevertheless  that  mono- 
logue, compounded  as  it  may  be  of  com- 
monplaces, bereft  of  all  novelty,  glows 
and  burns  with  the  inner  Are  of  Ham- 
let's soul  at  that  awful  crisis  of  bis  fate. 
It  propounds,  once  for  all,  the  mighty 
question  we  cannot  help  putting  to  our- 
selves when  we  also  find  ourselves  in 
the  valley  of  the  shadow.  And  when 
the  time  comes  for  any  one  of  us  to  face 
those  questions  we  shall  not  cavil  at 
their  antiquity,  for  then  they  will  erect 
themselves  in  front  of  us  with  a  new- 
born challenge. 

It  may  be  acknowledged  frankly  that 
the  Gettysburg  speech  and  Hamlet's 
soliloquy  are  extreme  cases.  The  savor 
of  a  stimulating  individuality  is  likely 
to  be  lacking  from  compositions  as 
fundamentally  unoriginal  as  these  two 
are  seen  to  be  when  they  are  reduced  to 
their  elements.  A  commonplace  is 
effective,  and  therefore  not  merely  to  be 
pardoned,  but  even  to  be  praised,  only 
when  it  is  a  personal  rediscovery  of  the 
speaker,  when  he  unhesitatingly  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  speaking  out  of  the 
fullness  of  his  own  feeling.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  may  not  know,  and  he  surely 
does  not  care,  whether  or  not  the  things 
he  is  called  upon  to  speak  have  ever 
been  uttered  before;  and  he  Is  well 
aware  that  this  does  not  matter  at  all, 
since  these  things  have  come  to  him 
fresh  from  his  own  experience,  hot  from 
his  own  heart.  Then  the  platitude  Is 
redeemed  and  transfigured  by  poignant 
personality,  as  when  the  fabled  Scotch- 
man asseverated  earnestly  that  "Hon- 
esty in  the  best  policy,"  adding  by  way 
of  explanation,  "I  hae  tried  baith." 
What  can  be  more  commonplace  than 
•'honesty  is  the  best  policy"?  It  is  the 
tritest  of  truisms,  but  it  came  to  the 
mouth  of  that  man  from  the  depth  of  his 
own  soul.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  he 
was  lighting  a  torch  for  the  feet  of  those 
that  wander  in  darknes<«. 

Deprive  commonplace  of  this  note  of 
rediscovery,  by  which  the  old  Is  made 
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new  of  its  own  accord,  and  it  is  the 
abomination  of  desolation.  A  sequence 
of  platitudes  peddled  from  a  platform  by 
an  uninspired  speaker  who  refuses  to 
rely  on  his  actual  feelings,  who  never 
bad  an  idea  of  his  own,  and  who  is  seek- 
ing to  say  only  what  nobody  will  dis- 
pute— this  cannot  fail  to  be  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable,  even  if  every  single 
commonplace  of  which  it  is  compacted 
may  contain  an  immitigable  truth.  It  is 
the  prevalence  of  speechmaking  of  this 
sort,  so  threadbare  and  so  colorless  that 
it  seems  insincere,  which  revolts  those 
who  demand  that  a  man  shall  reveal 
some  evidence  either  of  emotion  or  of 
cerebration  before  they  will  listen  to 
him.  This  attitude  is  natural  enough, 
but  It  brings  with  it  a  double  danger. 
First  of  all,  it  tempts  us  to  disregard 
the  truth  which  may  be  clothed  in  the 
most  offensively  insipid  commonplace; 
and,  second,  it  allures  us  away  into  the 
primrose  path  of  paradox. 

The  commonplace  is  not  always  to  be 
accepted  at  its  face  value.  It  may  not 
be  true  now,  whatever  it  has  been  once 
upon  a  time;  anU  it  may  even  never 
have  been  true,  but  only  plausible  and 
specious.  There  is  no  virtue  in  the 
commonplace  itself,  and  there  may  be 
vice  in  it.  Its  value  resides  wholly  in 
the  -truth  which  it  may  contain  and 
which-feach  of  us  must  appraise  for  him- 
self. But,  as  the  truth  is  not  necessarily 
inherent  in  a  platitude,  neither  is  it 
necessarily  inherent  in  a  paradox.  Even 
Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Chesterton,  if  pushed 
to  the  wall,  would  probably  be  willing  to 
admit  .that  there  are  some  paradoxes 
which  are  not  true.  They  might  be 
ready  to  accept  the  definition  of  a  para- 
dox as  a-  truth-  serving  its  apprentice- 
ship. 

That  is  what  a  paradox  may  be,  no 
doubt;  it  may  be  a  peremptory  challenge 
to  a  commonplace  which  has  ceased  to 
sheathe  the  verity,  even,  if  it  has  not  yet 
worn  out  its  welcome.  The  paradox  of 
this  quality,  however,  is  not  really  a 
paradox;  it  is  only  a  psuedo-paradox,  it 
is  a  new  shape  of  truth;  and  by  that 
very  fact  it  is  condemned  to  become  a 
commonplace  in  its  turn,  whenever  it 
shall  have  ousted  the  platitude  it  is  at- 
tacking. This  pseudo-paradox,  which 
sooner  or  later  will  inevitably  issue 
from  unthinking  lips  as  an  impregnable 
platitude,  is  never  merely  a  common- 
place reversed.  To  turn  a  truth  upside 
down  is  not  to  turn  it  inside  out.  To 
stand  a  truism  on  its  head  is  profitless; 
and  there  is  no  stimulus  to  clear  thought 
in  the  glib  suggestion  that  "dishonesty 
is  the  best  policy"  or  that  "procrastina- 
tion is  the  guardian  of  time."  An  in- 
felicity of  phrase-making  like  this  may 
have  an  evanescent  glitter,  yet  it  is  but 
the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.  It 
may  amuse  babes  and  sucklings  for  a 
little  season  to  be  told  that  Ihe  devil  is 
not  as  black  as  he  is  painted,  since  he 
possesses  at  least  the  Christian  virtue 
of  perseverance.  Verbal  fireworks  are 
attractive  only  lo  the  very  young.  The 
writer  whose  pages  coruscate  with   un- 


expected inversions  of  accepted  beliefs 
and  who  exhibits  himself  as  a  catherine- 
wheel  of  multicolored  paradox  is  likely 
soon  to  sputter  out  in  dark  and  In 
silence.  If  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  any 
abiding  value  as  a  stimulating  thinker, 
this  is  in  spite  of  his  flamboyant 
method  of  expressing  himself  and  not 
because  of  It.  Sincere  thinking  is 
likely  always  to  utter  itself  simply  and 
modestly. 

A  French  critic  has  asserted  that  men 
may  be  grouped  In  three  classes  so  far 
as  their  attitude  toward  the  truth  is  con- 
cerned. First  of  all,  there  is  the  Im- 
mense majority,  assured  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past  will  be  the  wisdom  of 
the  future  and  glad  always  to  hear  again 
the  accepted  commonplaces.  Second, 
there  is  a  youthful  minority,  weary  of 
these  traditional  statements  and  avidly 
relishing  any.  paradox  which  seems  to 
pierce  the  crust  of  convention.  Third, 
there  is  the  little  knot  of  those  who  are 
In  the  habit  of  doing  their  own  thinking 
and  who  are  ever  ready  to  receive  a 
novel  idea  on  probation,  to  weigh  it  cau- 
tiously and  to  test  It  thoroughly,  with 
willingness  to  accept  it  ultimately  and 
to  make  it  their  own  thereafter  if  it  ap- 
proves itself.  It  is  from  this  sDoall 
company  that  new  ideas  come  into  be- 
ing and  get  into  circulation.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  third  group  have  to  be  won 
over  before  any  novelty  has  a  valid 
chance  of  acceptance;  and  when  at  last. 
they  have  been  taken  captive  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  group  will  slowly,  very 
slowly,  and  after  violent  opposition,  fol- 
low in  their  wake.  The  chosen  few 
carry  the  flag  to  the  front;  and  trailing 
after  them  comes  the  immense  majority 
which  gives  solidity  to  the  body  politic, 
changing  its  mind  only  by  almost  im- 
perceptible degrees.  And  the  second 
group,  the  youthful  minority,  with  its 
delight  in  disintegrating  paradox,  is 
almost  negligible,  because  it  lacks  in- 
tellectual sincerity.  Its  puerile  protests 
against  the  platitudes  which  buttress  the 
social  organization  merely  irritate  the 
immense  majority,  while  they  evoke 
only  tolerant  contempt  from  the  wiser 
men  who  do  their  own  thinking.  The 
youthful  minority  Is  puffed  up  with 
pride  at  its  discovery  that  elementary 
truths  are  commonplace.  But  bread  and 
beef  are  the  commonplaces  of  diet,  none 
the  less  wholesome,  and  indeed  none  the 
less  welcome,  because  they  lack  the 
spice  of  novelty.  Man  cannot  live  by 
paradox  alone.  If  the  staff  of  life 
chances  to  be  contained  in  eny  paradox, 
then  this  is  not  a  true  paradox,  and  then 
also  it  is  on  the  way  in  its  turn  to  be- 
come a  platitude.  It  was  Bolleau  who 
remarked  that  "a  new  thought  is  a 
thought  whiob  must  have  come  to  many, 
but  which  some  one  happens  first  to  ex- 
press," and  this  is  perhaps  the  source  or 
Pope's  "What  oft  was  thought  but  ne'er 
so  well  exprest."  If  we  insist  on  escap- 
ing from  the  fenced  field  of  the  common- 
place, we  cannot  complain  if  we  find 
ourselves  landing  in  the  thorny  |)edge  of 
freakish  unreasonVjOOy  IC 
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ntd  you  think  that 
nothing  short  of  the 
t  hrllls  of  movies  or 
gliders  could  excite 
the  sophisticated  Im- 
aginations of  Manhat- 
tan kids?  Well,  the 
same  old  medlieval 
sorcery  of  the  merry- 
go-round  still  persists. 
There's  a  spell  about 
the  hand-organ  and 
a  mesmerism  about 
spinning  round  and 
round  that  no  young- 
ster can   resist 


Both  In  the  dingy 
tononM'nt  Btreetw  of 
th**  lower  KR»t  Side 
and  In  the  broadrr 
avenues  near  Central 
Park  the  approach  of 
the  merry-go-round  !!• 
nn  event.  The  tlcketn 
are  cheap  enough — a 
cent  apiece — to  en- 
able ragamuffins  to 
ride.  Anil  the  ride  Is 
beguiling  enough  to 
make  little  million- 
Hire?!  tirag  their 
French  nurnen  then 
and  there  to  the 
merry    scene 
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KICTION 
HBRBTIC   (THE).     By  J.  Mills  Whllham.     The 
Macmlllan  Company,  N«w  York.     $2. 

The  author  presents  a  singular  charac- 
ter in  Raymon  Verne;  as  a  boy  he  is  a 
"natural  bone-setter"  and  becomes  a 
manipulative  surgeon,  to  meet  with 
fierce  opposition  from  the  regular  pro- 
fession. Later  his  genius  turns  into 
other  directions,  but  success  never 
crowns  his  ideals.  The  novel  has  origi- 
nality and  intellectual  force,  but  is  not 
definitely  planned. 

HIN  (iRACB  GIVB8  NOTICB.  By  LAriy  Trou- 
brlilgo.     Outnpld  It  Co..  Nrw  York.     $I.T.'i. 

Clever  in  its  early  pages  and  in  the 
character  of  the  footman  who  is  a  duke, 
commonplace  in  the  later  working  out  of 
plot. 

HOrNDS  OF  BANBA  (THE).  By  Daniel 
Corkery.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York, 
fl.r.0. 

Nine  short  stories  by  an  Irish  writer 
new  to  America.  Mr.  Corkery  belongs 
to  a  generation  younger  than  that  of  the 
exponents  of  the  Irish  renascence,  and 
this  book  is  concerned  with  the  life  of 
contemporary  Ireland.  Specifically  it 
treats  of  Ireland  in  revolution,  and  of 
life  in  the  Republican  army.  Despite  a 
finely  dispassionate  attitude  toward  po- 
litical issues,  perhaps  even  because  of  it, 
Mr.  Corkery  has  given  the  noblest  Inter- 
pretation we  have  yet  received  of  the 
current  of  thought  and  feeling  in  Ire- 
land to-day.  It  is  not,  however,  for  this 
that  his  book  is  notable.  Its  true  dis- 
tinction lies  in  a  poetic  beauty  and  an 
exquisite  artistry  that  flood  each  brief 
narrative. 

BIOGRAPHY 
ADMIRALS  OF  THE  CARIBBKAK.    By  Francis 
Russell   Hart     Houghton   MIfllin   Company, 
Boston.     $3. 

Three  centuries  of  adventure  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  regions  are  here  sum- 
marized in  the  life  stories  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  Admirals  de 
Pointis  du  Casse  and  Vernon,  and  Lord 
Rodney.  The  chapters  are  scholarly, 
well  considered,  and  readable. 

PRIME   MINISTERS   AND   PRKSniKNTS.     By 

Charles  Hitchcock  Sherrlll.  Illustrated.  The 
Gt'orge  H,  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
«2.tK). 

No  less  than  fifteen  Prime  Ministers 
and  four  Presidents  of  European  coun- 
tries, four  British  Dominion  Premiers, 
and  eleven  eminent  statesmen  and  diplo- 
mats of  Japan  cross  the  stage  of  the 
present  volume. 

Mr.  Sherrlll  is  a  keen  observer  and 
is  able  often  to  describe  a  man  in  a 
very  few  words — for  Instance,  the  Ru- . 
manian  Take  Jonescu.  He  is,  we  read, 
"a  clever  writer  and  a  keen  Judge  of 
Just  how  political  cats  are  going  to 
Jump.  ,  ,  .  He  is  certainly  a  most  engag- 
ing talker,  and  In  the  easy  flow  of  his 
remarks  one  frequently  sees  through  to 
a  rock-bottom  of  studied  wisdom.  In 
which,  however,  he  seems  to  take  less 
pride  than  in  his  skill  at  deft  turns  of 
policy.  .  .  .  There  is  no  denying  that 
Rumanians  of  this  type  are  unusually 
pleasing  In  manner,  and  especially   is 


this  true  of  Jonel  Bratianu,  more  than 
once  Prime  Minister."  Such  a  book 
should  have  had  an  index,  for  its  value 
as  a  book  of  reference  is  even  greater 
than  its  charm  as  a  volume  of  descrip- 
tion of  notable  men. 

Aside  from  the  personal  element,  two 
Impressions  gained  by  General  Sherrlll 
in  his  Journeys  are  of  wide  interest.  One 
is  that,  in  ^he  opinion  of  every  European 
politician,  "all  his  country's  woes,  eco- 
nomic or  otherwise,  would  be  cured  by 
giving  it  a  piece  of  neighboring  terri- 
tory." Another  fmpression  is  that  "all 
of  Europe  west  of  a  line,  so  drawn  as 
to  leave  to  the  westward  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  has  no 
effect  upon  the  vote  in  America,  while 
the  countries  to  the  east  of  it,  from  the. 
North  Cape  to  the  tip  of  Italy,  strongly 
affect  our  vote." 

STORY  OF  A  rOMMON  SOIJ>IER  (THE).  By 
I.«anrier  Stillwell.  The  Franklin  Hudson 
Company,  Erie,  Kansas. 

A  soldier  of  the  Civil  War  fights  his 
battles  over  again  in  this  book,  and  does 
it  well.  The  stories,  homely  as  they  are 
and  appearing  in  a  homely  setting,  "ring 
true,"  and  the  book  will  take  Its  proper 
place  In  the  literature  of  personal  narra- 
tive dealing  with  the  great  American 
conflict. 

DRAMA 
DIAQB  AND  OTHER  PLAYS  (THE).     By  Lady 
Augusta    Gregory.      G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons, 
New  York.     $2. 

Of  the  four  plays  contained  In  this 
volume,  three  are  in  the  genre,  lying 
midway  between  comedy  and  farce,  that 
Lady  Gregory  has  made  distinctively 
her  own.  Her  art.  despite  a  deceptive 
surface  of  simplicity.  Is  the  product  of 
a  sophisticated  observation  and  a  facile 
dramatic  technique.  She  writes  of  Irish 
peasant  life  as  one  keenly  aware  of  its 
incongruities,  its  humor,  and,  occasion- 
ally, its  pathos,  but  conscious  always  of 
an  amused  superiority  to  the  characters 
who  people  her  plays.  The  fourth  play 
draws  upon  spiritualism  for  its  theme 
in  an  effective  but  unconvincing  fashion. 

HISTORY    AND   POLITICAL    ECONOMY 
AMERICA    AND    THE    BALANrR    RHRET    OF 
EUROPE.     By  John  F.  Bass  and  Harold  O. 
Moulton.    The  Ronald  Press.  New  York.     $3. 

This  work  of  collaboration  deserves 
wide  reading.  To  Mr.  Bass  are  due,  no 
doubt,  the  elaborate  and  painstaking 
assemblage  of  facts  and  figures  and  the 
large  amount  of  first-hand  observation 
one  might  expect  from  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent whose  reputation  for  trust- 
worthiness is  first  rate.  To  Professor 
Moulton  is  probably  due  the  credit  for 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  text, 
the  thorough  editing  of  the  volume,  and 
(he  proper  presentation  of  material  upon 
which  discussion  and  argument  may  be 
based. 

The  present  volume  seems  tinged  with 
pessimism.  Not  that  its  pessimistic  in- 
terpretations are  necessarily  destructive. 
On  the  contrary,  where  the  authors  tear 
down  the  present  structure  of  interna- 
tional  economic   relations  so  that    they 


may  examine  its  weaker  parts  definite 
proposals  are  made  for  correction. 
While  there  is  not  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  distortion  in  order  to  establish 
a  predetermined  result,  their  book  is 
based  upon  circumstances  which  are 
assumed  as  actual  and  perhaps  known, 
but  to  which  not  all  the  spectators  may 
be  inclined  to  agree. 

In  setting  forth  their  programme  of 
policies,  the  authors  declare  that  domes- 
tic production  must  be  increased  in 
every  country,  that  balanced  interna- 
tional trade  and  the  gold  standard  must 
be  restored,  that  international  budgets 
must  be  balanced. 

To  this  end  what  must  Europe  do?  The 
authors  reply:  "Reduce  reparation  de- 
mands and  cancel  inter-European  war 
debts,  eliminate  tariff  and  trade  barriers, 
and  restore  international  transportation 
routes;  abandon  governmental  support  to 
national  combinations  for  export  trade 
and  foreign  exploitation;  repudiate  the 
bulk  of  the  issues  of  paper  currency  and 
domestic  bonds."  What  must  the  United 
States  do?  The  authors  reply:  Cancel 
European  indebtedness  to  us,  lower 
our  tariff  duties,  contribute  part  of  our 
gold  reserve  to  maintain  the  European 
gold  standard,  make  loans  for  purely 
reconstructive  purppses,  and  finally,  re- 
duce armaments. 

TRAVEL  AND  DB8CRIPTION 
ITALY  OIJ>  AND  NEW.     By  Elizabeth  Haxel> 
ton  Halght.     B.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.,  New  York. 

«2.r«. 

The  somewhat  commonplace  title  of 
this  book  fails  to  do  Justice  to  the  lively, 
imaginative,  and  pleasantly  learned 
style  of  the  author.  Her  book  is  full  of 
the  Joy  of  the  devoted  lover  of  Italy  and 
of  the  famous  characters  of  Roman  and 
later  Italian  history.  The  book  will  be 
a  delight  to  discriminating  visitors  to 
Italy. 

LABRADOR.      By    Wilfred    T.    Orenfell.      Tbe 
Marmlllan  Company,  New  York.     |2..'W. 

A  new  edition  of  an  authoritative  book 
about  a  land  that  increasingly  attracts 
the  attention  of  explorers  and  prospec- 
tors. Dr.  Grenfell's  new  chapter  about 
the  conservation  of  Labrador's  resources 
is  interesting  and  timely. 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI   WBST    (THE).     By  Car- 
dinal (InodM'In.     Ii.   Appleton  A  Co.     |3.na 

Professor  Goodwin  gives  us  in  this 
book  a  detailed  and  Impersonal  record 
of  the  Western  expansion  of  the  United 
States  from  the  time  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  to  that  of  the  Mexican  Cession. 
These  fifty  years  constituted  a  vital 
period  In  the  growth  of  the  country,  and 
this  period  is  here  succinctly  described. 

POETRY 
WILLOW  POLLEN.    Dy  Jeannette  Marks.    The 
Four  SoB.<t  Contpany,  Boston.     $2. 

This  is  Miss  Marks's  first  volume  of 
verse,  and  It  is  a  most  excellent  entrance 
into  a  field  wherein  she  assuredly  de- 
serves a  place  if  not  by  strength  of 
thought  and  inspiration  at  least  by  ver- 
bal felicity  and  a  delicate  feminine 
(nurh  that   Is  always  distinguished  and 


His 


ANEWi^ute  has 
.  commerce  ...  a 
year  by  year  looms 
as  his  helping  hands 
world's  essential  in 
Chemical  Engineer . . . 
strange   mingliitg   of 


visions  have  crowded 
the  highways  of  commerce! 


come  into  the  world's 
new  personality  that 
larger  in  importance 
reach  deeper  into  the 
dustries.  He  is  the 
and  truly  he  is  a 
abilities ...  a  coupling 


of  the  man  of  science  with  the  manufacturing  expert ...  a 
chemist  who  has  forsaken  his  test'tubes  for  the  lathes 
and  vats  of  the  world's  industrial  plants. 
This  is  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other,  has  crowded 
the  highways  of  commerce,  and  in  the  past  generation 
made  the  Zulu  and  the  Eskimo  brothers  in  the  world's 
market-places.  For  it  is  he  who  has  brought  to  the  man- 
ufacturer's assistance,  in  a  practical  way,  the  chemist's 
slowly-won  mastery  over  Nature's  elemental  substances. 
It  is  he  who,  applying  chemistry''s  discoveries,  has  made 
available  new  substances,  new  uses  for  long-used  sub- 
stances and  uses  for  products  that  once  were  waste,  and 
has  invented  processes  less  costly  and  less  wasteful  .  .  . 
It  is  he  who  has  intensified  the  world's  production, 
lowered  costs  and  driven  the  carriers  of  commerce  to  the 
far  comers  of  the  earth  seeking  the  raw  materiab  industry 
needs,  or  carrying  to  tnaricet  its  finished  goods. 
♦  *  ♦ 

HOW  the  Qiemical  Engineer  has  quickened  the  pulse 
of  commerce  is  well  iUustrated  by  the  history  of  the 
du  Pont  Company.  For  a  century  after  its  founding  in 
1802,  the  du  Pont  Company  was  a  manu&cturer  of 
explosives  .  . .  nothing  else. 


But  its  founder,  Eleuthere  Irenee'  du  Pont  de  Nemours, 
was  himself  a  chemist,  and  the  making  of  explosives,  even 
in  his  day,  called  for  the  services  of  the  chemist.  As 
dynamite  was  invented  and  other  high  explosives  came  into 
use,  increasingly  higher  types  of  chemical  knowledge  were 
needed.  So  it  was  only  natural  that  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century  the  du  Pont  Company  came  to  have  a  very 
extensive  cnemical  staff. 

It  was  a  stafF  of  Chemical  Engineers,  men  who  knew  nunu&cturing 
as  well  as  chemistry,  and  so  in  the  course  of  research  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  du  Pont  explosives,  they  came  upon  other  products 
alike  in  their  chemical  structure,  that  might  be  manufactured  from 
the  same  or  similar  basic  materials  or  by  machinery  and  processes 
with  which  the  du  Pont  Company  was  familiar. 

And  the  results  are  sometimes  surprising  to  those  who  look  only  at 
the  products,  which  seem  so  unrelated,  and  do  not  consider  the  origin 
of  these  products.  "For,"  says  one,  "what  hare  dyes  to  do  with 
explosives?"  What,  indeed,  except  that  the  caw  materials  from  which 
explosives  are  made,  are  the  same  that  are  needed  for  making  dyes! 

So,  too,  for  the  same  reason,  the  du  Pont  Company  came  to  make 
Pyralin  for  toilet  articles  and  numerous  other  things;  and  Fabrikoid 
for  upholstery,  luggage,  book  bindings  and  half  a  hundred  other 
uses— fix  these  products  contain  many  of  the  same  taw  materials. 

Paints  and  Varnishes  now  carry  the  du  Pont  Oval, because  this  field 
of  effort  is  also  one  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Chemical  En- 
gineer can  be  effectively  applied. 

The  du  Pont  Oval  also  guarantees  the  purity  and  excellence  of 
many  diemicals,  some  of  vital  importance  to  industry,  others  inval- 
uable in  modem  surgery  and  medicine. 

This  is  <mt  of  a  series  of  adveriisements  published 
that  the  publie  may  have  a  dearer  unjentanding  of 
E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Cf  Co.  and  its  products. 
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COLGATE'S   Clean* 
teeth  the   Right  Way 

"  Washea  "  «nd  Polithc*— 
Docin't    Scratch    or   Scour 

IT  IS  A  DOUBLE  ACTION 
DENTIFRICE : 

(I)  LooMiH    dingina  par* 

ticlo. 
tt)WaJM*llieiaaw.y. 

Seaaiblc  hi  Tbcarr 
Coliate'i  Ribbon  Doual  Cmm 
deuuet  wMfiot^  dntUTiMis 
Natme't  biknce.  Avoid  denlL 
hica  ibal  wr  ftaBghr  atkaliDe 
at  appKcwUy  mad.  Colgale't 
hdpt    to    niMBUin    die    ri^ 


GofTMt  in  Praoeioc 
Huih  drnti  umJ 
harm  linos.  Co^ale'i  Ribitoa 
Deaul  Crbbi  6ot»  boI  contaia 
then.  Aathoffibei  mtne  that 
a  dendfrice  ihooU  do  ooly  me 
ttiiuf  Jean  Icsedi  thoron^tf. 
Coltale'i  doe*  thm,  and  ii  tfie 
mfiti  deolifboe  for  hafaittiaj  me. 


Save  the  Enamel 
of  Your  Teeth 


THE  most  valuable  part  of  a  tooth  is 
its  surface — the  thin  coating  of  enamel 
that  is  Nature's  protection  against  decay. 
Are  you  tearing  down  with  gritty  tooth 
paste  the  only  defense  your  teeth  have 
against  decay  ?  Every  time  you  scratch 
them  the  injury  is  permanent. 

COLGATE  &00. 

£•<.  1806 
NEW  YORK 


Coigalt  's  cleans  iselA  thor- 
oughly— no  denti/Hce  does 
more.  A  LARGE  tube 
coats  25c — ujAjj  pay  more} 


iruth    in    Advertising    Implies     Honesty    in    Manufacture 


''THE  SHORN 
LAMB" 

By 

Emma  ^peed  Sanquan 

Audior  of 

"Mammy't  White  FMs" 

Hie  old-time  daiky  and  the 
witching  little  "sborn  lamb** 
are  very  much  alive  in  this 
colorful  romance  of  Old  Vir- 
ginia  and  the  new  Soath. 
Price,  $1.7S  net. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

PubtUhtrt-BJOLLYS  Uat-Ckteago 


A  Cash  Offer  for 
Cartoons  and  Photographs 

Cash  payment,  fnnn  $t  to  96,  will  promptly  be 
made  to  oar  raaden  who  send  lua  cartoon  or  photo- 
graph aooepted  by  The  Ontlook.  Cartoone  will  not 
he  returned.  Eadi  one  ahonld  he  marked  with 
name  and  address  of  lender  to  aasoie  payment 
if  aooepted.  Photogiaplu  ahonld  he  lent  wid>  tetnm 
poitage  inolooed. 

We  want  to  lee  the  beat  oaitocaia  paUiahed  in 
your  local  papen.  and  the  moat  intereating  and 
oeway  piotnrea  yon  may  own. 

TUK  F^DITOKS  OF  ThB  OnTI.OOK 
381  Fourth  Avenne.  Mew  Yortc 


(THE   BOOK   TABLE— Continued) 

Sincere.  Her  moods,  mainly  inspired  by 
nature,  are  fresh  and  authentic,  and 
they  are  handled  in  a  naive  and  tender 
fashion  that  makes  them  well  worth 
their  inclusion  in  book  form.  Nothing 
more  can  be  asked  of  poetry  than  the 
sincere  and  exalted  betrayal  of  one's 
self.  If  Miss  Marks  never  climbs  very 
high,  at  least  she  is  mistress  of  that 
undoubted  plane  to  which  she  does  rise. 
She  knows  her  limitations,  and  within 
them  she  composes  a  volume  of  tender 
minor  poetry  that  is  extremely  enjoy- 
able to  read.  The  majority  of  Miss 
Marks's  poems  are  In  free  verse,  and, 
while  it  is  generally  unwise  to  quote 
but  part  of  a  piece  of  work,  space  here 
allows  only  the  quotation  of  the  first 
two  verses  of  "Sea  Gulls"  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  her  work  in  this  medium: 

Sea  KUlls  I  saw  lifting  the  dawn  with 
rosy  feet. 

Bearing-  the  sunlight  on  their  wings. 

Dripping   the   dusk    from   burnished  , 
plumes: 

And  I  thought 

It  would  t>e  Joy  to  be  a  sea  gidl 

At  dusk,  at  dawn  of  day, 

And  through  long  sunlit  hours. 

Sea  gulls  I   saw  carrying  the  night 

upon  their  backs. 
Wide    tall    spread    crescent    for    the 

moon  and  stars — 
The  moon  a  glowing  Jellyflsh, 
The  stars  foam  flecks  of  light : 
And  I  thought 
It  would  be  Joy  to  be  a  sea  gull! 

SClKNCfe: 
rOMPLBTK    OttTLINB    OF    HfUSNtB    <TBB). 

By  J.    A.   Thomson.      Vol.    III.     G.   P.    Put- 
nniu'R  8tms,  New  York.     $4.7.*>. 

The  third  volume  of  this  important 
work  maintains  the  standard  set  In  the 
previous  volumes  and  makes  a  still  more 
popular  appeal,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
psychic  science,  biology,  meteorology,  and 
various  phases  of  applied  science  such 
as  electricity,  wireless  telegraphy,  and 
aviation.  The  chapter  on  psychic  science 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  will  arouse  antago- 
nism In  some  quarters  because  of  what 
may  be  called  its  "receptive"  attitude 
toward  clairvoyance,  psychometry,  and 
even  "dowsing." 

HI8C!E!L,LANB!ODS 
MKM0IR8  OF  A  CLUBMAN.     By  G.  B.  Bursin. 
E.  P.  Dutton  «  Co.,  New  York.     *5. 

An  amusing  book  of  literary  and  so- 
cial gossip  by  a  London  Journalist  and 
man  of  the  world.  Stories  about  Barrie, 
Jerome,  Baker  Pasha,  Conan  Doyle,  and 
many  other  well-known  men  eidlven  the 
narrative. 

FUPPRT    8H0W    OF    HEHORT     (TEDS).       By 

Maurice  Baring.     Little,  Brown  A  Co.,  Boa- 
ton.     13. 

An  English  Journalist  and  critic  with 
an  astonishing  memory  for  details  gives 
us  in  this  book  his  recollections  of  men, 
women,  and  events  covering  a  period  of 
forty  years.  There  are  innumerable 
anecdotes,  some  of  them  inconsequential, 
many  of  them  highly  significant,  in  con- 
nection with  noted  men,  but  all  breath- 
ing the  irrepressible  vitality  of  a  strenu- 
ous personality.  The  reader  who  likes 
to  dip  Into  a  book  at  odd  moments  will 
find  in  this  one  considerable  entertain- 
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CAN    UNEMPLOYMENT    BE    REDUCED? 

BY   ERNEST   G.  DRAPER 

PBB8IDKNT  OF  THX  AMXRICAN  CRKOSOTIMO  COMPANT 


BUSINESS  men  are  proverbial  op- 
portunists. When  skies  are  clear 
and  winds  are  fair,  they  crack  on 
sail  until  their  Industrial  barks  groan 
under  the  straining  canvas.  Let  a  sud- 
den squall  come  up,  and  their  alarm  Is 
exceeded  only  by  their  surprise  that 
such  an  unlucky,  fortuitous  circum- 
stance should  catch  them  unawares. 
Canvas  rips,  masts  snap,  and  once  in  a 
while  the  whole  precious  cargo  goes  to 
the  bottom.  But  the  captain  usually 
conceives  himself  as  the  very  last  one 
to  be  blamed.  So  certain  is  he  of  his 
own  Innocence  that,  once  the  storm  is 
over,  be  is  eager  to  Jam  on  sail  again 
Just  as  though  periodic  squalls  were  as 
infrequent  as  earthquakes. 

We  all  know  now  that  we  have  been 
through  the  greatest  economic  storm  our 
civilization  has  ever  seen,  and  most  of 
us  feel  that  the  sklea  are  deflnitely  clear- 
ing. But  whereas  a  few  months  ago, 
when  all  seemed  black  and  uncertain, 
we  were  ready  to  listen  to  any  one  who 
had  something  to  say  on  the  Increas* 
Ingly  grave  problem  of  unemployment, 
it  is  much  harder  to  invoke  real  Interest 
in  the  subject  to-day,  because  to  so  many 
business  men  the  problem  seems  solved 
of  its  own  accord.  It  will  not  be  until 
the  next  depression  hits  us  that  we  shall 
realize  all  over  again  how  little  we  have 
done  to  attack  the  evil  at  Its  roots.  Yet 
since  some  time  we  shall  have  to  deal 
directly  with  this  slow  poisoning  of  our 
industrial  fiber,  there  can  be  no  harm  In 
stating  briefly  how  necessary  Is  the  cure 
and  what  we  could  do  to  hasten  It. 

What  are  the  stakes  Involved  in  re- 
ducing unemployment?  They  cover  the 
tremendous  material  waste  in  these 
periodic  wrenches  of  our  industrial  ma- 
chinery, to  say  nothing  of  the  spiritual 
waste  Involved.  We  are  Just  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  high  peaks  and  low 
hollows  of  seasonal  trade,  followed  by 
orgies  of  hiring,  firing,  and  hiring  again, 
are  infinitely  more  expensive  than  more 
or  less  stabilized  production. 

According  to  the  Federal  Census  for 
1900,  over  6,000,000  persons  were  unem- 
ployed during  the  year  1899  for  periods 
▼airing  from  one  to  twelve  months.  The 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion has  estimated  the  total  annual  loss 
of  wages  of  these  workers  at  over  a  bill- 
ion dollars.  This  loss  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars bad  to  be  underwritten  by  society 
in  some  way,  either  through  public  or 
private  relief,  loss  of  savings  of  the  un- 
employed, or  permanent  crippling  of  the 
phyatque  of  those  unemployed,  which  In 
turn  lessens  the  productive  power  of  the 
country. 

We  are  also  beginning  to  sense  more 
vividly  than  ever  the  deep-seated  power 
of  unemployment  to  breed  labor  unrest 
Some  authorities  go  so  far  as  to 
prophesy  the  virtual  collapse  of  nn- 
bealthy  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
-vrorkingman  if  only  he  can  feel  a  real 
tenure  in  his  Job.  The  experience  of 
tWhIting  Williams,  a  former  vice-presi- 


dent of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel 
Company,  who  deliberately  went  to  work 
as  a  laborer  to  learn  what  was  on  the 
worker's  mind,  confirms  this  prophecy. 
He  writes:  "When  we  regularize  indus- 
trial processes  and  when  we  make  it 
possible  for  men  to  get  out  of  their  daily 
Jobs  the  same  sort  of  satisfaction  that 
keeps  you  and  me  going  on  ours — in  the 
overcoming  of  difficulties  and  the  solving 
of  problems  and  getting  into  our  souls 
our  sense  of  worth  and  a  certain  amount 
of  recognition  from  our  friends — then 
we  are  going  to  find  men  desiring  less 
and  less  of  these  strange  Utopins  that 
worry  us  and  trouble  us  and  make  us 
wonder  what  kind  of  minds  these  men 
can  have." 

The  stakes  involved,  then,  in  reducing 
unemployment  are  tremendous.  They 
are  bo  great  as  to  challenge  the  very 
beat  of  effort  on  the  part  of  every  one 
In  touch  with  the  situation.  This  effort 
Is  peculiarly  an  obligation  of  the  em- 
ployer, because,  after  all,  he  is  not  only 
as  interested,  for  material  reasons,  as 
the  employee,  but  no  real  advance  short 
of  compulsory  legislation  or  ultimate 
revolution  by  the  workers  can  be  made 
without  his  co-operation.  But,  besides  em- 
ployers, the  whole  rank  and  file  of  society 
is  concerned.  It  is  deeply  concerned,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  every  member  of 
the  community  is  either  directly  or  in- 
directly affected  by  its  existence. 

Unemployment  can  undoubtedly  be 
reduced,  and  reduced  permanently,  first, 
by  attacking  the  problem  in  a  personal 
way  through  the  effort  of  individual  em- 
ployers, and,  secondly,  by  attacking  the 
problem  in  a  public  way  through  the 
adoption  of  various  expedients  to  be 
mentioned  later. 

How  can  individual  employers  reduce 
unemployment  in  their  own  plants?  The 
best  answer  to  that  question  Is  to  cite 
the  experience  of  employers  who  have 
already  done  it.  The  Dennison  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  which  Henry  S.  Den- 
nison is  President,  has  adopted  various 
means  to  regularize  production  in  its 
plants.  A  recent  statement  by  Its 
personnel  department  shows  how  seri- 
ously and  intelligently  this  problem  Is 
being  met.    It  says: 

At  the  plant  of  the  Dennison  Manu- 
facturing Company  a  marked  reduc- 
tion of  seasonal  employment  has  been 
effected  by  the  application  of  certain 
clearly  conceived  principles.  These 
principles  were  not  put  at  once  Into 
radden  and  complete  operation,  but 
were  given  a  practical  try-out,  and 
were  extended  flrst  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another,  as  conditions 
made  possible.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  any  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion must  be  a  matter  of  gradual 
development.  It  is,  indeed,  going  on 
here  to-day,  with  the  goal  far  ahead 
or  present  attainment;  but  results  so 
tangible  have  been  secured  that  the 
means  through  which  they  have  been 
achieved  are  no  longer  untested.  The 
five  principles  applied  include: 

1.  Reduction  of  seasonal  orders  by 
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Choose  a  safe 
antiseptic 

IN  .SELECTING  an  antiseptic 
you  want  one  that  will  halt 
bacterial  development — yet  one 
gentle  enough  to  do  no  injury 
even  to  the  most  delicate  tissue. 

Listerine  has  proved  itself  effi- 
ciently safe  for  half  a  century. 
Its  scientific  combination  of 
essential  oils  and  essences  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  pure  boric 
acid  (one  of  the  most  whole- 
some and  healing  agents  known 
to  medicine)  furnishes  you  an 
ideal  antiseptic  protection. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Lis- 
terine. Yet  you  inow  it  is  doing 
its  work  and  doing  it  well. 

Here  are  some  of  the  many 
uses  Listerine  serves : 

Some  of 
it»  many  tues 

A  Mle,  noinilatlng  antinptia 
for  cut*,  wounds  and  •cntobc*. 
affonUng  protocttoo  ■gainak  lo- 
(actkn  while  Natan  haals. 

As  •  faille  lor  aore  thnat 
to  ward  off  more  serioas  ills. 

As  a  spiay  In  tmmi  oatarrfa. 

A  sale  and  Iiagnuit  deodoiant 
In  mattexsol  penooal  hyglane. 

As  a  ntoath  wash  to 
eorrmct  anplmaumt 
brmath  [halltotia] 

DeUghtfol  after  alMTlng. 

Kllectire  in  oombatinf 
dandruff. 

Caehd  In  many  skin  dla- 
ordeia. 

Read  oaref  ally  the  booklet  packed 
with  every  bottle  of  Liaterine.  It 
soggeate  many  other  honaehold  naei 
to  which  Liaterine  is  adapttd. 

Always  have  a  bottle  near  at  hand 
in  your  medidne  cabinet. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 

8«int  Loais,  U.  S.  A 
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The  Handy  Dressing 
for  Cuts  and  Scratches 

No  need  for  a  bandage  !  New- 
Skin  forms  a  neat,  flexible  film 
that' protects  small  skin  injuiies. 

It  is  antiseptic  and  preventive, 
too.  Keeps  fjerms  out  and  helps 
nature  heal  the  injured  tissues. 

Have  New-Skin  handy  for  emer- 
gencies. 

15e.  and  30c.  At  all  ilniggists 

NEWSKIN   COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  TORONTO  LONDON 

".\  Wrr  Xt'ulert  ,7  t>rcah  in  f/u  Skiti  " 
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Saves  time  distributing  papers 

Automatically  sorts  and  routes  mall, 
memos,  order.s,  etc.,  for  all  to  whom 
mall  is  distributed.  It  holds  reference 
papers  out  of  the  way  but  immediately 
at  hand  when  needed.  Very  convenient. 
A  Steel  Sectional  Device 

Add  compattmcntj  n  rtqulrfd.  Sections  90^ 
Mch.  l"iri«n-oonip«rtmfTit  KIcradesk  lllustralcl 
below  onljr  $14^0  Indeled  front  and  liack 
Write  for  free.  Instnicnre.  llltBlrated  folder, 
"How  lo  Get   Graater   De»K   EtTldency." 

Row-Could  Co.,    4S3  N.  10— St.  Lonia  (2) 
K«w    Xsik,        Chlcwo 
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CAN  UNEMPIX)YMENT  BE  REDUCED? 

{.Continued) 

gettinf?  customers  to  order  at  least  a 
minimum  amount  well  in  advance  of 
the  season. 

2.  The  increase  of  the  proportion  of 
non-seasonal  orders  with  a  long  deliv- 
ery time. 

3.  The  planning  of  all  stock  items 
more  than  a  year  in  advance. 

4.  The  planning  of  interdepartmen- 
tal needs  well  in  advance. 

5.  The  building  up  of  out-of-aeason 
items  and  the  varying  of  our  lines  so  . 
as    to   balance    one    demand    against 
another. 

Besides  these  methods  of  decreasing 
the  pressure  of  seasonal  demands  and 
evening  out  the  inequalities  we  can 
meet  seasonal  employment  by  con- 
forming ourselves  soniewhat  to  If. 
We  can  balance  the  decrea.s6  in  work 
of  one  department  against  the  surplus 
of  another.  We  can  transfer  opera- 
tives not  needed  in  one  line  to  another 
where  there  Is  work  on  hand.  In  do- 
ing so  we  make  It  a  rule  to  transfer 
our  operatives  to  the  same  off-season 
work  each  time,  so  that  they  will 
develop  proficiency  in  these  oft-season 
trades. 

Some  of  the  same  expedients  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Hills  Brothers  Com- 
pany, importers  and  packers  of  dates. 
Originally  the  demand  for  dates  •"as  con- 
fined to  the  fall  and  early  winter,  and 
particularly  to  the  holiday  season.  By 
Judicious  advertising  as  well  as  sales 
effort  the  season  for  eating  dates  has 
been  lengthened,  so  that  now  dates  are 
considered  appetizing  (as  they  should 
be)  from  September  to  June.  Even  so, 
it  is  inevitable  that  a  peak  of  demand 
will  exist  In  the  early  fall.  To  meet  this 
demand  a  cold-storage  warehouse  was 
erected  into  which  is  placed  the  daily 
production.  Plans  are  so  made  that 
packing  these  dates  continues  month  in 
and  month  out  at  a  comparatively  even 
rate,  but,  as  sales  fall  off  in  the  summer, 
a  surplus  Is  built  up  and  held  In  the 
cold-storage  warehouse  ready  for  instant 
rel.ease  when  the  fall  demand  becomes 
insistent.  As  a  result  of  this  system, 
the  regiilarizatlon  of  employment  has 
been  remarkable.  The  whole  factory 
morale  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
avoidance  of  hiring  and  firing  wrenches, 
which  were  so  upsetting  under  the  pre- 
vious conditions. 

Although  numerous  other  examples  of 
this  nature  could  be  given,  their  number 
is  pitifully  small  as  compared  with  the 
numher  which  might  be  given  If  only 
the  requisite  amount  of  foresight  and 
planning  were  used  by  all  employers 
alike.  To  grant  that  all  business  is 
more  or  less  seasonal  is  not  to  grant 
that  deep  hollows  of  production  must 
always  remain  deep.  Probably  ninety 
per  cent  of  all  business  to-day  could  be- 
come more  effective  as  well  as  more 
regular  in  the  employment  of  its  work- 
ers if  the  peaks  were  left  alone  and  per- 
sistent, careful  thought  were  given  to 
the  question  of  leveling  up  the  hollows. 
Efforts  to  regularize  employment  are  not 
charitable  in  the  sense  of  being  under- 
taken without  hope  of  pecuniary  reward. 
They  are  efforts  that  spell  at  the  same 


time  economic  security  for  the  worker 
and  larger  profits  for  the  employer. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  do  more  than 
enlist  the  private  efforts  of  employers 
in  their  own  plants,  however,  in  order 
to  solve  the  problem  of  unemplojrment 
in  any  complete  way.  In  the  first  place, 
our  cities  can  help  greatly,  and  in  a 
twofold  way.  All  public  work  requiring 
a  large  percentage  of  labor  can  be  held 
off  every  year  until  that  time  in  the  year 
when  the  average  manufacturer's  busi- 
ness is  slack.  Such  an  expedient  will 
tend  to  iron  out  the  yearly  seasonal 
wave  of  unemployment.  There  are  also 
the  waves  of  panic  years  which  strike  us 
with  disheartening  regularity  every  ten 
years  or  so.  As  provision  against  these 
a  cpecial  reserve  fund  can  be  built  up  to 
be  spent  upon  the  erection  of  needed 
public  work  in  times  of  severe  business 
depression. 

The  Federal  Government  should  do  its 
part  also  In  sharing  this  burden.  In 
1921,  for  Instance,  It  has  been  estimated 
that  $158,000,000  of  National  funds  were 
available  for  road  building.  Appropria- 
tions for  Federal  buildings,  rivers  and 
harbors,  post  offices,  etc.,  could  be  held 
down  to  the  minimum  for  several  years, 
and  then  be  expanded  with  safety  when 
periods  of  stress  threaten.  Combating 
unemployment  by  these  methods  is 
nothing  new.  So  long  ago  as  In  1913  the 
International  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment adopted  the  following  recommen- 
dations: 

1.  That  public  works  be  distributed, 
as  far  as  possible.  In  such  a  way  that 
they  may  be  undertaken  in  dull  sea- 
sons or  during  industrial  depression. 

2.  That  budget  laws  be  revised  to 
facilitate  the  accumulation  of  reserve 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

3.  That  permanent  institutions  be 
n-eated  to  study  the  symptoms  of 
depression  in  order  to  advise  the  au- 
thorities when  to  Initiate  the  reserved 
work. 

4.  That  such  work  as  land  reclama- 
tion and  Improvement  of  the  means  of 
communication,  which  would  tend  to 
Increase  the  permanent  demand  for 
labor,  be  especially  undertaken. 

5.  That,  in  order  to  secure  tho  full- 
est benefits  from  the  reserved  work, 
contracts  should  be  awarded,  not  as 
units,  but  separately  for  each  trade. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  one 
more  vital  way  of  warding  off  unemploy- 
ment. That  is  the  adoption  by  States 
of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance. 
Just  how  such  a  plan  would  be  worked 
out  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article, 
but  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  various  work- 
able plans  have  been  suggested,  in  par- 
ticular a  very  carefully  considered  one 
by  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation.  The  main  points  of  this 
plan  include  the  taking  out  of  Insurance 
by  the  employer,  all  details  as  to  rates 
of  disbursement,  amount  of  premiums, 
and  the  like  to  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a  State  board  on  which  would  sit 
representatives  of  the  State,  employers, 
and  employees.  In  addition  there  would 
be  established  by  the  State  at  important 
centers  of  population  governmental  em- 
ployment agencies  so  that  the  freest 
possible  Interchange  between  employer 
Digitized  by  V^jOO^  IC 
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nd  ejnploye*  would  exist.  There  are 
lany  other  important  features  of  the 
Ian,  but  the  simplest  way  to  character- 
•.e  it  as  a  whole  is  to  say  that  in  its 
wn  field  it  would  operate  much  as  the 
orkmen's  compensation  laws  now  oper- 
t«  to  cut  down  the  number  and  severity 
r  accidents. 

The  opponents  of  such  a  plan  are 
timerous,  including  a  majority  of  em- 
Inyers  and,  curiously  enough,  Mr.  Com- 
ers, of  the  American  Federation  of 
abor.  It  is  Mr.  Gompers's  opinion  that 
iich  insurance  will  make  pensioners  out 
r  unemployed  laborers,  that  in  hard 
nies  it  will  create  a  class  who  will  look 
pon  the  State  as  a  huge  charitable 
^ency.  and  that  this  attitude  will 
radually  break  down  the  keenness  and 
R^reBsiveness  for  which  union  labor 
as  been  so  well  known  in  the  past. 
Ills  argument  seems  beside  the  point  if 
e  conceive  the  plan  in  mind,  not  as  an 
fTort  of  the  State  to  dole  out  charitable 
a>-nr>ents  in  time  of  stress,  but  as  a 
•orking,  every-day  buffer  against  the 
rregularlties  of  employment,  the  whole 
urden  of  which  will  rest  upon  industry 
tself.  It  is  no  more  a  "charitable"  act 
nr  a  worker  out  of  employment  to  ac- 
ept  unemployment  insurance  than  for 
he  same  worker  to  accept  accident  In- 
nrance  when  he  breaks  his  leg.  In 
itiier  case  the  worker  is  insured  against 
he  calamitous  effects  of  not  being  able 
n  work  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 
ind  the  bill  for  this  insurance  is  paid 
ty  that  particular  company  which  is,  to 
lome  extent,  responsible  for  the  worker's 
inemployment. 

Of  course  the  chief  objectors  to  this 

)lan  will  be  among  the  employers.  Their 

\T»t    comment    undoubtedly    is    that   It 

idds  one  more  burden  to  overhead  ex- 

)enRe.    This  is  the  same  objection  that 

vas  made   during  the  flght   for  work- 

len's   accident   laws,  and,   in   fact,   for 

ilmost  any  laws  that  appear  to  add  to 

he  cost  of   doing  business,   no   matter 

inw  salutary  their  effect  in  other  ways 

nay  be.    It  is  a  selflsh  objection — but, 

nore  than  that,  it  Is  a  weak  objection, 

Iw  it  Is  not  true.    The  enactment  of  this 

tw  in  focusing  the  attention  of  employ- 

m  upon  methods  to  combat  unemploy- 

wnt  (and  thus  cut  down  the  amount  of 

heir   insurance  premiums)    would    un- 

laubtedly   have   the   same   effect   upon 

•employment  as  a  similar  law  has  had 

on  accidents.     It  would  diminish  un- 

bployment,  and  diminished  unemploy- 

nt   would   mean   stabilized   industry, 

Are   even   production,  and   thus   freer 

nrtunities  to  increase  business  prof- 


These  are  some  of  the  ways  by  which 
problem  of  unemployment  can  be 
tlvely  attacked,  not  only  during  the 
iressing  days  of  bad  times,  but  during 
TV  day  of  any  year.  With  the  excep- 
of  the  plan  for  unemployment  in- 
iDce  and  regular  grants  by  the  Fed- 
Ill  Government,  they  are  all  ways  tried 
bore,  and  tried  for  the  most  part  with 
rress.  There  can  be  no  lasting  results. 
Ivever,  unless  our  efforts  remain  per- 
Rrnt.  We  have  diagnosed  the  disease, 
hat  we  must  do  now  is  to  apply  the 
Ridote. 
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W  L  DOUGLAS 


$5m  $6^5702  &$822  SHOES 


FOR  MEN 

AND  WOMEN 


W.  L.  Douglas  *7.00  and  WEAR 
98.00  shoes  are  absolutely 
the  best   shoe   values  for 
the  money  in  this  country. 

Thar  ar*  BiMle  of  tb*  best  and  fiiMst  iaatheri, 
hy  ■UIImI  shownalmrs,  aD  working  to  make 
tbo  best  sbooa  for  tba  price  that  money  can 
boy.  Tbe  qnality  b  nnsmpassed.  The 
•triaa  are  the  leaders  in  Uiefatfaioa  c 
of  America.  Only  by  esamining  the 
jroa  appreciate  their  wonderfnl  value.  Shoes 
of  equal  quality  cannot  he  bcNight  elsewhere 
at  anjrwbefe  near  oar  prices. 

W.  L.  Deoclaa  shoes  are  pot  into  all  of  oar 
lOSstores  at  factory  coat.  We  do  not  nuke 
one  cent  of  profit  natil  the  shoes  are  sold 
to  yon. 


W.l.  DOUGLAS 
SHOES  AMD  SAVE 

MONEY. 

It  U 

that 


Bters 


W.  L.  Douglas  *4.00  and 
*4.50  shoes  for  boys,  best 
in  quality  ,best  in  style,l>est 
all  around  shoes  for  boys. 
worth  doliar*  for  yoa  to  remember 
when  you  buy  shoes  at  oar  stares 
YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 
No  matter  where  joa  lire,  shoe  daalart  can 
sopplyjoa  with  W.  L.  Doa(laa  shoei.  They 
cost  no  more  in  Sen  Francisco  then  they  d* 
New  Ycnk.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Doaglaa  shoes  widi  the  name  and  retail 
price  stamped  cm  the  sole.  Do  not  take  a 
substitate  and  pay  eatm  profits.  Order 
direct  from  tbe  factory  and  save  money. 

f^/  £>/  jm  Write  ltarOa*al«BX««ey 

/22&|€^-.,a^iaft«a  W,  L.  Dimglm Mot  Ca. 


Are  You  Suffering 

From  ArthritM,  High  Blood   ProHure,  Bright's  IXsease,  or 
some  other  form  of  Articular  Rheumatism  or  Kidney  Disorder  7 


If  so,  won't  you  take  the  advice  of 
leading  medical  authorities — of  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  formtrly  suffered 
from  those  same  ailments— and  team  the 
wonderful  story  of  Paradise  Water  ? 

Send  us  no  money — obligate  yourself 
in  no  way  whatsoever — simply  check,  on 
the  handy  return  coupon  below,  the  ail- 
ments you  are  interested  in,  and  mail  it 
to  us.  Just  one  minute's  time  and  a  two- 
cent  stamp — but  oh,  what  a  message  of 
real  rtlUf  you'll  get  from  us  by  return 
mail! 

Mr.  S ,  a   Midwest  business  man 

(name  and  address  on  request)  suffered 
for  years  from  Brighi's  Disease.  Now 
he  writes  us :  "  The  very  first  case  of 
Paradise  Water  convinced  me  that  it 
would  help  me.    At  the  end  of  six  weeks 


my  blood  pressure,  which  had  often  gone 
up  to  260,  was  down  to  145.  And  I  began 
to  acquire  a  general  feeling  of  fitness,  of 
peace  of  mincT,  that  I  hadn^  experienced 
m  years.  I  say  in  all  earnestness,  that  no 
one  who  drinks  Paradise  Water  regularly 
—sick  or  well — will  fail  to  benefit  thereby. ' 
You  can  get  well— j'o*  can  stay  well — 
by  drinking  Paradise  Water.  Before  it 
is  too  late,  get  our  valuable  Health  Litera- 
ture bearing  on  vour  iptcific  condition. 
No  obligation— it's  absolutely  free.  For 
your  health's  sake,  mail  the  coupon  now, 
while  the  matter  is  before  you. 

PARADISE  SPRING  00.,  Bmnswiek,  Me. 

PARADISE  WATER 

(For  HaaMi) 


- -  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW       -  - 

PARADIBK  SPRING  CO.,  BnnMwick,  M*.    Bend  m*  "  Th*  Stoiy  <X  FumdiM  Spring  "  and  ^Mciflc  infnrauitioa  ca : 

{CiMck  Um  ohm  yva  wmnt)  ^ 

a  No.  I -RHEUMATISM  Q  No.  3-DICE3T1VE  DISORDERS 

—Feeble  DI|!rOian 
— Acidit}'  ot  Stomach 


— Arthritis  Defomuuu 
— RlMUmatoid  Arthritis 
—Arthritis 


a  No.  a-KlDNEY  DISORDERS 

—  Brigtat'a  DiMsse 

— Hiicli  Blood  Pressure 

— Htart  and  Arterial  Dctdioialjao 


-Intestinal  Aulotntoalcatlco 

a  No.  4-BLAODER  DISORDERS 

—Prostatitis 
—Pyelitis 


Name Street  A  Clt;^ 


^fgiti-zed-by 


Googk 
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THE  OUTLOOK  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

Adtrrtlolos  Kates:  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Trarel, 
Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  per  agate  line,  (our 
columns  to  the  page.     Not  less  than  (our  lines  accepted. 

"n'ant"  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "Board  and 
Rooms,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc..  ten  cents  (or  each  word  or  initial, 
locludlng  the  address,  for  cabh  Insertion.  The  first  word  o(  each  "Want" 
advertlsemsnt  Is  set  in  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  I( 
answers  are  to  be  addressed  In  care  o(  The  Outloolc,  tweoty-Ave  cent*  Is 
ch.irged  (or  the  box  number  named  in  the  advertisement.  Replies  Kill  be 
(orwarded  by  us  to  the  advertiaer  and  bill  (or  postage  rendered.  Address: 
AOVERnSMG   DEPARTMENT.  THE  OUTUMK.  381   FWrtk  knmt.  New  Ydk  Clf 


Tours  and  Travel         Hotels  and   Resorts 


CONDUCTED    TRAVEL 

to  th» 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Nile  Cruises  in 
Private  Steamer 

Alto  RoantI  tka  World  Toon 

Kor  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIYERSin  TRAVEL 

IS    Boyd   Street,   Nawton,  Ma—. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  'JHUST 

an  onsaniier  »I  a  small  party.  KaUblisliadlMW. 
B*BM<CK'>  Toons.  1>  Ualaey  Bt..  Brooklyn. 


Egypt  AND  Palestine 

Long,  leisurely,  luxurious 
tours.  Small  parties.  Splendid 
leadership.      Booklet  ready. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^^SrJt. 


'■pHK   lieHiiiy,  fnscinHtion.  and  iiiya- 
^      tery  of  the  Orinnt  liirefi   tisilors 
from  ull  over  tlie  worUl  to 

JAPAN 

Tli«  iitiaiiiteat  Mid  moM  iiit«rMti»c  ol  ftll 
coiiiitriea.  Uoin*  while  (li«  okl  UK*  ciutoiDB 
pteTftil.    WrlM.   utetitioiiiuK    "  OntltMk "    to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Cars  TralBc  l>spt. 

IMmiAL  COVERNMENT  RAILWATS 

TOKYO 

(or  (ull  lii(onDatlon 
IsKt  It  s  liwb  n«s  niikMl  Is*  nJ  alt  3  aub. 
SS-6  ■  eiliat  tat  swdw  itMrtt.  $4-$  k  Ikt  amm 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CALIFORNIA 

San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furiiivlted  bttuffmlows  of  rarioiu  au«a :  ■it- 
nated  uii  the  fouthilla  nmone  tbe  onuge 
Kruve*.  oveiktoking  the  sea.  Central  dhihig- 
ixiom,  electric  liKlita,  Iiot  and  cold  wcter.  Uooil 
tenuis  court.  Six  iiiilea  from  Saiita  Uarban, 
two  miles  from  oceui.  Booklet.  Addr«aii 
M\NAOKR,  Ban  Yaidro  Kaiicli,  Bauta  Barbara. 

DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 


THE  LEE  HOUSE 

Fiftnnth  aad  L  Streets.  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C 

A  cordial  welcome  awaits  ytju 
at  this  interesting,  new  hotel — 
just  four  blocks  north  of  the 
^Vhite  House. 

ly.  weekly,  monthly,  seaion  r»te« 
Write /or  Folder  No.  J 


^ 
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CANADA 


CANADA'S  WIIJ>S 
Northern  Ontario 

»f«  _    •       Witbl  Kon  Cnmp 

I  lIHSgfllH*       ^»k«  TIlUMKOlnl 
•  -T        t  OntBrio.  CHnad^ 

The  unspoiled  country— A  Csmp  witli  every 
comfort  ill  tlte  heart  of  (nnr  llitllloii 
aorpK  Tirein  forest— l.SOS  Inkfis.  Won- 
cler(ul  nshin|r.  Guides,  Boats,  CsDoes 
Slid  IahdcIiss.  BsUihiK.  TraiDpinK.  Onenlarlit 
froin  Toronto.  Kxeellenttsble.  WrihiirtstlMs. 
MISS  a  ORR.  TsuiaM  r.  0..  Nsitkn  Omuh^  C«L 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  unlet,  otiaj  little  home  by  tbe  sea.  PrinUe 
bsthi.  Dewriptire  booklet.  Spedal  ntesatter 
September  7th.   18th  sesson. 


RockRidgeHaO 

WEaESLET  HIUS.  MASS.  (JX) 

in ne  location.  Hot  and  cold  ninnlne  water  in 
nearly  all  bedroouu.  Sotue  private  liatliB. 
Many  comfortably  fumlahed  rooma  /or  gfu~ 
^ral  H»f,  lAfRe,  breeiy.  ecreenMl  irfassa. 
Cool  fern  room.  **Crow>  neat'*  ontlook. 
Pleaaaiit  foraat  walka  and  country  drivea. 
TennU.  Cream,  berriea,  fruit,  eiKa.  chlckena. 
«15,  $ia.  yn,  $»  a  week.  Tel.  Wellealey  TlMi. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


BEMIS  CAMPS 

•OTerlooklnic   KIMKAIX  IjAKK 
aear  th«  white  Moaiitaiiift 

Tlie  place  you've  alwaya  wattted  to  know 
about,  where  you  could  reat  and  eujpy  yoiir- 
•elf .  Make  your  reaerrattona  no*'  for  Mfit. 
BoathiR,  bathins.  flahing,  teiiiiia,  liuraeback 
ridhig.  mountain  climbinK,  ulshu  around  th« 
camp>nre.    Private  cabina.    Addreaa 

C.  BKH18.8ontliChaUiaui.N.  U. 


"r 


NEW   YORK    CITY 


Hotel  Webster 

(Nsar  Sth  A*«m*) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  tlie  faaliiouable  dub  and  ahop- 
pinR  aectiffli.  Within  five  minutea*  walk  to 
all  principal  Uieatera.  A  hlcb-ctaaa  hotel 
patruuixed  by  Uioaa  deairinc  the  beat  accom- 
inudattona  at  moderate  coat. 
REDUCED  RATES  DURING  SUMMER 
lUtea  and  map  Kindly  aeut  upon  requeat. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Wast  7»<l  8t.,  tlirwuKh 
to  7 1  St  8t..  Mew  York 

WO  roous,  eseh  with  bstli.  Absolntely 
trsprool.  Uue  block  to  TU  Ht.  eii- 
trmncs  o(  CeiitTSI  Psrk.  Comfort  sitd 
reflneuient  coiobloed  with  inodenoe 
rates.    Bend  (or  illmtrated  booklet  J. 


t«in  Sqnnre 
adMnlnc  Judson  Menorial  Chnrdi.  Kooiui 
Willi  and  wiUioilt  bath.  lUtM  t^M'  |ier  Day. 
iiicliidInK  meals.  Special  ratn  lor  tno  wseki 
or  more.  Looalioii  »ery  central.  Coineiiieiit 
to  ail  elerate.1  aiitl  stifet  car  lines. 


NEW    YORK 


Adlrondacks  ^""^^^^^J^xi-^," 

KeeneVMIey.N.T.  Season  Jimel-Octo- 
ber  1.  Very  heart  of  liigliest  iwaka  K<wiii» 
available  onV  for  Seuteinber.  Rate.  »I8and 
».li.    Illustrated  booklet.    M.  K.  Lli<K.  Prop. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

NEW    YORK 


FENTON  HOUSE  ia'£"„??»Y.V 

Altitude  UTlft.    A  noted  place  for  health 

and  test.    W  rite  for  (okler  and  iiarticnlars. 

C.  FsKTos  PtBiuis,  Number  Foar,  N.  Y. 


Health  Resorts 


"Inglewood" 

BeautKully  quiet  snd  rest(ul  home,  all 
modern  conveniences  and  accommodations 
of  superior  uuallty  oondncive  to  health  and 
liapiilneas.  Open  all  year,  with  wfaiter's  fuel 
supply  oa  hsiM,  aasurlnx  stsun  heat.  Pure 
water,  monntabi  air  and  excellent  food.  On 
State  raad  at  outskirts  of  Sausenies,  tast  14 
miles  from  biehest  point  in  Cafskilla.  Ditid 
Out,  HausKer.  Bangerttes,  N.  T.   Phone  111. 

THE  POPLARS  '^-SSn^JN*^: 

ProTldea  moat  pleaaant  and  comforwble  ac- 
commodation for  aemWlnTalida,  convaleacent, 
nervooa,  or  age«!  peraona.  Kxcellf>nt  home- 
like attention,  moderate  terms. 


Board   Wanted 


PAYING  GUESTS 

Member  of  Ontkwk  atafT  and  hta  wife  dealre 
to  abare  a  pleaaant  home  aa  paying  sueata 
from  October  1  to  June  1,  wltTitii  reaaouabte 
oommntinff  diatance  of  Ne*  York.  Garase 
facilltiea  are  required  and  location  near  coif 
clnb  deeired.    8,1«5,  Outlook. 


Country  Board 


Uorrlatown,  N.  J.— Th«  Oak*.  Oly- 
"■  phant  Park.  Krom  Bept.  U  to  Oct.  1,  two 
rery  attractive  double  rooma.  togetlier  or 
atmcly*  '  nitniitea  from  atatl<m.  eaay  commut- 
ing. Excelleut  cuisine,  comfort  and  home  life. 


Real  Estate 


FLORIDA 


In  Florida— For  Rent 

Two  completely  (umialied  cottages,  modem 
improvements  ;  one  3  rooms,  bath,  for  9^35  for 
season ;  other  6  rooms,  sleeplue  porch,  sun 
parlorLjnnure.  dock,  $9(N>,  November  till  slay. 
K:  i.  BLAlh,  Cocoa.  Pla.,  Box  M.  Fiahius, 
hunting.    Facing  Indian  River.    Secure  now. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PnP  %  A  T  P  Unusual  opportnnitr— long 
rUK  dAL.E  „j  weltestabHshoa  (ally 
equipped  tea-room.  Splendid  opportunity 
(or  two  (rieuds.    Addreaa  7,m;,  Outlook. 

NEW   YORK 


For  Sale,  Colonial  Cottage  ^^ 

impivreiDents,  in  beaiitKiil  Adirondack  vil' 
lage.    Price  «U,«(ii>.    AddrMS  8,147,  Ontlook. 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Winter  Homes 

For  Sale  and 
for  Rent 

A.  S.NEWCOMB&  COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILES 

A IITOMOBILK  mechanics,  ownen,  garage- 
men.  rei>atrnieii.  M>iid  for  free  copy  Americana 
nopuUr  motor  magazine.  Coiiuina  lielpful, 
Itiitnu-tixe  iiiforiiiatioii  an  overliaiiliug,  igni- 
tion w  iriuR,  carbiiretoia.  batteri««.  etc.  Auto- 
mobile UigeatMi  Butler  Building. Cincinnati. 


BOOKS,  MAOAZINES 

MANUscaipra 


BOOK  MAKl'SCniPre  WANTED? 
Any  Miihject,  immediate  reading  and  report. 
IV.rinii.e.  Piihllaliera,  3(«  Walnut  St..  niiU- 
del|.lii.t 


6  September 

BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BIO  money  in  writing  photopbm,  atoriea 
poems.  KoiiEs.  S-ud  tinlay  for  FRKK  copr 
of  America's  leading  writer's  magasine,  fuL 
of  helpful  advice  on  writiux  aud  seiliue. 
WRI'TRR'S  DIGEST,  «8S  Butler  Building. 
Cincinnati. 

«   DIFFERENT    BI-SIXE8S    PUBUCA- 

SO\B  covering  actountbig.  advertising, 
ministration,  mrrcliandiaing.  saleaman- 
shipandtaxatiom  ail  prepaid,  oiily  25c.  Value 
S1.M.  Instructive,  educational,  practical. 
Walhamore  Co.,  Lafayette  Uldg.,  Pliila- 
delphla,Pa. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SAFE  8%  FIRST  MORTGAGE  INCOME 
CERTIFICATES  addiliuiially  secured,  tax 
exempted,  qimrterly  iiaymeuu.  Permanent 
or  reconvertible.  Ask  circulars.  Home  Build- 
big  &  Uiaii  Co.,  JSckaoiivllie.  Fla. 


EMPLOYMENT  AOENCIES 

DIETITIANS,  cafeteria  managers,  govern- 
esses, matrons,  housekeepers,  sui«rintend- 
ents.  MlM  Richaids,  ProTidsuce,  B.  I.  Box  » 
East  Side. 

W  ANTRU-Oompetmit  teachers  (or  |hiI>IIc 
and  nnvAte  aclioc-l..  Call.  tfMiinic  every  day. 
Sena  for  circiilni-..  A  llmiiy  I'eni-iiera'  Agency, 
Alliany,  N.  V. 

DIRECTORY  tor  secretaries  snd  sochI 
workers.  Miss  Riclisrda.  ProviJeoce,  R.  I. 
Box  i  Esst  Side.    Boston  olbce. 


ROOMS   TO   RENT 

TO  tent,  at  Summit,  K.  J.,  convenient  to 
the  station,  comfortably  furnished  rouiiix 
with  abundance  of  hot  water.  Especially  de- 
sirable for  penoaueut  guests.  The  Osrdm  ••  ts 
•a  Elm  St. 

STATIONERY 


UNUSlTAIXr  desirabto  autionery  lor  anv 
tjp*  o(  correspondeuce.  aw  sheets  liigli 
glide  note  paiier  aud  Iw  envelopes  ttrinteil 
with  jroor  name  and  sddiess  postpaid  tl..». 
Samples  on  lequest.  Yo<i  csn  buy  clieaiwr 
stationery,  but  do  you  want  toT  Lemis,'itl4 
Second  Ave..  Troy,  N.  V. 

HEA\'T  weight.  Kalma Linen  Fbiish  folded 
note  sixe  stationery,  choice  o(  white,  blue, 
bult,  or  gray.  Voiir  name  aud  address  printed 
ou  Iw  sheets  aud  T.t  envetopes  (1  deuvrred. 
West  o(  Denver  Wi  extra.  Dept.  H,  Pam- 
mouut  Paper  Co.,  Kalamaxoo,  Mkh. 

PRINTED  sUtlonery  speclsl-soo  note, 
packet,  bills,  statemeuta.  envelopes,  blotters, 
or  tm  letter  hes4ls  fi.  Samplea.  wella. 
Printer,  Pineblufl.  N.  C. 

THIRSTY  btottera  seut  tree  oa  Teqneat, 
also  samples  of  excelleut  stationery  (or  per- 
soiml  andprofassioiial  use.  Frauklbt  Priutery. 
Wsmer.  Ne«  Hamiwhire. 


HELP    WANTED 


BoaliMM  SUoatiaae 

BARN  tUO  tqSiM  monthly, expensee  iiaid, 
as  Railway  Timfflc  Inspector.  Position  iiiar 
aotesd  alter  3  montlis*  spare-time  study  or 
money  refunded.  Excellent  ouportuuities. 
Write  lor  Free  Baokh>t  CV.-T,.  SuudaiU 
Business  Traiiiiug  lustitute,  Buffato,  N.  V. 

HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED  MEN  AND 
WOMEN.  Nation-wide  demand  (or  liigti- 
aalaried  men  and  women.  Past  experience 
uimsceasary.  We  train  you  by  mail  and  pot 
you  ui  toucii  with  Mg  opportunities.  Big  pay, 
fine  Itving.  interesting  work,  quick  advanoe- 
ineol.  oennaneut.  Write  for  tree  book, 
•'  rol'B  BIO  OPPORTUNITY."  Lewis 
Hotel  TTaliiiug  Schools,  Room  M4:!,  Wasb- 
ingtou,  D.  C. 

WANTED— Young  woman  of  refinement, 
to  be  generally  tuefnl  in  oiBce  aud  anHiiid 
parlors.  Penuaneiit.  Heathcote  Inn,  Kcara- 
daie,  N.  Y     Tel.  Scarsdale  *m. 

GOVERNMENT  needs  railway  mail  clerks, 
fl33  totl^' motitli.  Write  forfree  S|4^-iiiieu 
questions.  ColumlMU  Iiutltute,  B-4.  t'oliiin- 
biis,  Ohio. 

AGENTS— Signs  of  all  khids  for  store,  ami 
offlL-es-  Big  luoiiey  making  line.  Alr.tcto 
Sign  Works,  Z.  Cicero  P.  O.,  Chicago. 

Compnnlons  and   Domestic   Helpers 

WANTED— Young  lady's  oompaiii'Mi  to  act 
as  cluiieron  during  winter  in  W»'4hiii,;r<Mi. 
Prefer  Englisli  woman.  References  Tftut'e*!. 
'i,u»,  Outhmk, 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  -  Mid.lle  xm. 
must  be  capable,  exiieriei.ced.  and  uliliitg  to 
work.  For  single  nmn  of  some  yearM.  lU^ 
references  e&cliuiged.  State  salary  expected 
and  send  photograph.  Address  2.(4,.  Outlook. 

DOES  some  elderly  woman  waut  good 
cotinrry  home  <New  Jrrseyi  more  than  high 
wages?    'AU67,  Outlook. 

WANTED  —  Young  woman.  Protestant, 
gocid  education,  to  co^iperate  with  mother 
care  ol  tliree  clttldrea  under  3  years.  G<h>I 
health,  patience,  fou<lneatforchiKlrea,al>ilit> 
to  train  them,  required.  Home  near  New 
York.  Send  leferencea  State  salary  and 
experieu<-e.    2.IM.  Outlook. 
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.NKWSPAPEB  man-  tried  to  draw  out 
Henry  Ford  about  his  ambitions  for 
the  Presidency.  "Would  you  undertake," 
he  asked  Mr.  Ford,  "to  run  all  the  rail- 
roads and  mines  of  the  United  States: 
to  lower  the  rates  and  prices  according 
to  your  principles  of  good  business;  to 
increase  wages,  to  reduce  working  hours, 
to  add  greatly  to  the  service,  and  to 
bring  a  happy  ending  to  the  labor  wars, 
without  resorting  to  military  force — 
if  .  .  .?"  "If  what?"  "If  I  undertake 
to  get  you  the  Job?"  the  interviewer 
ended  weakly.  "I  didn't  ask  you  to  get 
me  a  Job,"  was  Mr.  Ford's  effective 
counter. 

Shooting  has  a  strong  hold  on  the 
average  Englishman,  and  he  apparently 
doesn't  count  the  cost  where  game  Is 
considered.  At  least  this  Is  indicated  by 
the  following  advertisement  In  the  Lon- 
don "Times."  It  also  indicates  the 
ilnancial  difficulties  of  owners  who  have 
to  receive  "paying  guests"  to  meet  their 
expenses: 

flrouse  Driving  In  Aberdeenshire. — 
nuns  Wanted  as  Paying  Guests.  In 
26  days'  shooting  last  year  the  bag 
was  3.683  grouse, -at  least  four  days' 
driving  per  week:  everything  found 
except  ammunition,  loaders  and  wines. 
Price  for  .September  £175,  or  £50  per 
week. — Application  is  requested  to  the 
owner.  Very  good  prospects  this 
year.  Bag  should  be  over  6,000 
grouse. 

A  letter  from  Russia  to  Minneapolis 
had  stamps  attached  to  it  in  sheets,  so 
a  daily  paper  says.  Altogether,  the 
stamps  were  valued'  at  200,000  rubles. 
This,  however,  owing,  to  the  great  depre- 
ciation of  Russian  money,  amounted  in 
value  to  only  about  ten- cents  in  Ameri- 
can money.  Before  the  war  200,000 
rubles  were  worth' $100,000. 


The  e.xtra  sleeping-car  eauipment  re- 
quired by  the  railways  for  recent  con- 
ventions, sporting  events,  and  reunions 
gives  an  Idea  of  the  relative  numbers 
and  popularity  of  various  organizations. 
For  the  Knights  Templar  Conclave  held 


MEMORIALS  THAT  INSPIRE 

"My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend, 
And  reach  into  thy  heart  when  mine  is  cold.' 

The  most  fitting  place  for  a  memorial  is  in  a  hallowed 
church  interior,  and  the  most  expressive  medium  is  beau- 
tifully carved  wood.  Many  examples  of  appropriate 
memorials  are  illustrated  in  our  book  on  this  subject.  Let 
us  place  a  copy  in  your  hands  if  you  desire  suggestions. 

THE  WOOD  CARVIKG  STUDIOS  OF 

jSnuticanjSrafiQg  OravatQ! 


NEW  YORK 
670— 119  W.  40th  St. 


CHICAGO 
18  E  Jackson  Blvd. 


BOSTON 
81-A  Canal  St. 


^^< 


HELP     WANTEp_    

Tearher*   and    Gov«me*Ka 

WANTED-^oveniMs.  Prlnuirjr  aubJeoU 
aiid  iniuic.    OooU  whry.    Xl>7'A  Outlook. 

KfUSICAL  youne  wommn  want«d  at  girli' 
dsy  school  iu  suburb  umit  New  York  to  assist 
in  kinderKart«ii  and  aft«niooa  sporu  and 
play  lor  dauciug.    ;i,(i74,  Uutlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

Proffpsslonat  Situations 

GRADUATE  nnrae.  iiuiet,  sunny  dispo- 
aitioii.  ciiltl\-at«d,  oruhan.  diesirea  poaltioii 
useful  compaiiiou  n'ftb  invalid  gentleman. 
Higliest  credentials.  1.B86,  Outlook. 

OKADU.^TE  nurM  wiiihea  permanent  po- 
sition coiuiiaiiion— nerroiis  or  n)ental  cases, 
travel.  Cliarfe  of  motherless  child.  $M  per 
werk.    2,lil>l,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  cultured,  trained,  experi- 
eltci^l,  desires  itosition  as  religious  worli  (U- 
rector,  social  service  executive,  or  pastora 
aesiataiit  in  church  or  Institution.  2,(176, 
Uutlook. 

NURSR,  experienced,  would  care  for  in. 
valid  or  chiklren  going  to  California  in  return 
fur  Journey  expenses.  Address  Mrs.  Mcigson, 
Infants  Summer  Hoepital,  Cltarlotte.  N.  Y. 

BuHiuesa  Situationa 
YOUNG  woman,  widely  exiierienoed  in 
social.  industriaL  and  employment  work,  sno- 
<-eaaful  in  bandlinK  all  types  (nndei-stands 
importwoce  of  reduciug  turnover),  desires 
connection  with  business  oreanixation  where 
<<onsci«lltiouB   efforts    will    be    appreciated. 

i.ita.  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Buslnesa  Situatlom 

TWO  experieucedt  dietitlana  desire  oneu- 
liun  other  than  hoapltal,  NovemDer  nrat. 
J,OS«,  Outlixik. 

BOOKWOMAN-Oenius  In  selltaig.  Foot 
loose.    Highest  references.    2,(J6fi,  Outlook. 

Csmpanlons  and   Doihestlc   llelpen 

KXPKRIKNCEO  teacher  wislies  position 
as  ohaperon-companiou  for  girl  under  four- 
teen, 3,(80,  Outfcwk. 

COMPANION-aecretsry  with  la<ly  travel- 
ing. Well  educated  young  woman,  business 
and  private  school  •xperMnce.  Bast  refer- 
ences.   Uabel  Ungbea,  Willlaustowih  Haas. 

WOMAN  of  refinement  and  experience 
wialiea  position  as  companion  to  elderly  lady. 
Address  R.  K.  Row,  mW.  Sereuth  Bt,,  Indi- 
ana, Fa. 

TWO  nnraea,  having  private  and  Institu- 
tional experience,  are  opeuhig  tlieir  country 
home  to  receive  a  few  childreii.  Biiecial  care 
giveu  to  those  of  delicate  or  nervous  temper^ 
amenta.  Highest  references.    2,0M,  Outlook. 

MIDDL&sged  widow  of  refinement  and 
ability  desires  position.  Companion,  attend- 
ant, managing  housekeeper.  No  encum- 
branoss.    3,066,  Outlook. 

TOUNG  lady,  college  gtadiiate,  wiahea  to 
travel  as  secretary  to  lady ;  7  yeara'  experi- 
ence. Bxceptional  recommendations.  'i,Ohi, 
OutkMk. 

WANTED,  by  cultured,  educated  woman, 
position  as  traveling  companion,  companion- 
secretary,  or  comiianion-housekeeper  in  home 
where  there  is  one  or  more  servants.  No 
objections  to  chlldreu  over  four.  Best  refer- 
ences.   2.086.  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CompanieiM  and  Domeatle   Helpers 

CULTURED  young  woman  wouM  like  po- 
aition  as  oompsnion.  WilltravsL  Raferanoea. 
•i,vn,  Outlook. 

POSITION  of  trust,  or  wonfcl  take  semi- 
Invalid  or  ekierly  person  needing  extra  atten- 
tion to  iMard.    2,0i0,  Outlook. 

Teachers    and   Govemesses 

KXFERIRNCED  teacher  of  little  children, 
graduate  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia, 
wishes  tutoring  hi  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  2,087, 
Outlook. 

TUTORING.  Private  Instruction  hi  Latin, 
French  conversation  and  grammar,  histoiy, 
and  English  subjects  by  a  Smith  College 
grailuate  of  French  ancestry.  Experience. 
References.  Regular  instmction  for  tall  and 
winter.  2,090,  Outkiok. 

TEACHER,  specialist  in  devekiping, train- 
ing, teaching  backward. children.  Poaitiou 
visiting,  resident,  schooL    2,060,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady  of  refinement  and  ability  de- 
sires  position  as  private  secretary  or  tutor  of 
child.  Middle  Srath.  Wsshiugton,  or  Rich- 
mond preferred.  Excellent  references.  2,ii71, 
Outlook. 

DANISH  kindergartner.  Toung  lady  wants 
iwsition  as  travellngcompanion,  kindergart- 
ner, or  governess,  willbig  to  go  anywhere. 
Referencea.    2,079,  Outkiok. 

REFINED,  well  educated  French  woman 
desires  position  as  governess  to  children  or 
useful  compaidou.  Is  accustomed  to  travel- 
ing, Kood  sewer.  Couutir  preferred.  Best 
of  references.  Mile.  O.  Vernon,  care  Mrs. 
6.  A.  Cluett,  Wllllamstown,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TO  young  women  dealring  tiaining  in  the 
care  of  oMtetrical  patiants  a  very  thorough 
nurses'  aid  oonrss  oC  six  montlis  is  olTered  by 
Uie  Lying.Iu  Hospital,  307  Second  .Ave.,  New 
York.  iHonthly  allowance  and  full  mainte- 
nance is  fnmlslied.  For  further  information 
addraaa  Directress  of  Nnrses. 

MIB8  Outhman.  New  York  ahopper,  will 
shop  for  you.  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  KM  West  Wth  St. 

BOYS  wanted.  IMNI  boys  wanted  to  sell  Tlis 
Outlook  esdi  week.  No  invastmeut  necessary. 
Write  for  sslling  plan. Carrier  Department, 
Tlie  Outlook  Company,  Ml  Fourtli  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

WANTED— Defective  people  to  board. 
Address  W.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

CHILD  or  young  girl  accommodated  in  my 
home  In  Colorado  Springs.  Excellent  en- 
vironment. Intelligent  care.  Open  air  school. 
Referencea  exchanged.  LeavuiK  New  York 
early  in  September.    2,023,  Outlook, 

WANTED,  by  pliysicUn,  patient  with  an 
attendant  in  a  modem  suburban  home;  all 
conveniences.  Apply  Box  425,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  with  teacliing  ex- 
perience will  tutor  a  Uuiited  number  uf  diffi- 
otiit  or  slightly  backwani  boya,  between  IJ 
and  16  years  of  age.  Year  round  instriictii,ri 
and  outdoor  life  on  farm  in  Virginia.  Iiidiv  i.l- 
tial  attention  and  special  help.  Best  i^f,.,. 
ences.  Opena  Sept.  20.  Joseph  H.  Huhh,-!!, 
1(10  Sauford  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  lady  of  excellent  character 

-"ortw<  -..._-._  .--.- 

home. 


care  for  two  yming  blind  persons  in  her  on 
!,073,  Out^k. 
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I'Wfl 
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Cymiik's 


IDedilcrmfieaii 


TOTHt 
^By  Magnificent  New    Cunard  SJS.  "SCYTHIA,"     Specially  Chartered 

■  T«in-8ctsw  Turbtne  OD-Bunwr,  -20,000  Ton*.    SdUng  J*o.  30, 1923,  ratmnlng  April  2,  riiitiiig 


Egypt 


I  Madeira,  ^ain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar.  Algiers,  Tuiiis, 


I     H(dy  Land,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  Riviera,MonteCarloy  etc. 


1 /' 


Til*!  "  ScvtlUik "  Ifl  ft  T«ntabl()  floating  pataos,  with  apacimu  daoka,  loiiug«^ 
vermuda  cut*!}  'i  elevators,  commodioua  staterooma  with  ninniDC  watoraud 
large  wardrobee ;  _  bedrooma  and  aultea  with  private   hatha.    The  famoot 

Cuimrii  t 


liiiB  and  iwrvice.   (Only  out*  Mttmn  tor  lueaiH.) 

Free  optional  return  paasaue  at  later  date  bv 

oiiy  Ciinard  steaiuer  from  V  ram-e  ur  Knt;iiui>i. 

Rataa,  deck  plana,  itinerary  and  full  information  on  request.     Mem- 

berahip  limited  to  450  guests.   Early  reaerration  adviaable.  Apply  to 

FRANK 


«>«S^MEDITER1IANEAN 

By  Specially  Chartered  New  While  Star  Uiier 

HOMERIC 

34,000  TONS 

Largest  and  Most  Modern  Steamer 
that  ever  Sailed  for  a  Cruise 

From  New  Yorli,  January  20 

Retumini  MarcA  28 

CRUISE  LIMITED  TO  SCO  GUESTS 

To  the  wondrous  landsof  the  Inland  Sea, 
so  rich  in  artistic,  historical,  and  educa* 
tional  interest.  Sixty-seven  days  of  glori- 
ous cruising  and  shore  excursions.  A 
gorgeous  14,000-inile  itinerary  embracing 
Madeira,  Spain(Cadiz,SevilIe, Granada), 
Gibraltar,  Algeciras,  Algiers,  Tunis  ( Car- 
thage), Naples,  Athens,  Constantinople; 
sixteen  days  in  EGYPT— Cairo,  Luxor, 
Assouan,  Philae.or  PALESTINE-Haif  a. 
Damascus,  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  Bethle- 
hem, Jerusalem.  Naples,  with  Amalfi, 
Sorrento,  etc.;  Monaco  with  MonteCarlo 
and  Nice.  Optional  visit  to  Paris  and 
London  on  the  homeward  trip.  Stop-over 
privileges  with  return  by  other  famous 
White  Star  Liners,  MAJESTIC.  OLYMPIC, 
etc. 

full  In/arnuiilan  on  Rcquetl 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

24S  Broadway    NEW  YORK   561  Fifth  Av*. 

Boiion  Chicaio  Los  Antelet  Toronto 
rhiladclphia  SanFranclKO  Montreal  Vancouver 


BE  STRONG! 


BE  HEALTHY 

Men.  womm  and  children  ihonUl 
devrlop  hralth  and  strcmrtA 
thmairn  plesMiit  dallv  rxerciH  at 

home.  Bfrause  It  irlvntnnn  th«  best 

derfjopmrat  fpatntMofwall 

EVp  — erelaaaa  and  ■■••• 
•%  oombtaicd  In  one — they  nee  aad 
pialae 

PEERLESS 


tnttmrtloB  chart  with  raeh  ex- 

rrelsrr.    LirhttmiiiMi    (for  children) 

vUS.  Msdlnni(for  mcnand  womml  •S.M,  H(«vT(for 

developed  adnlta)M.75.ExmHfaTy(  for  athl«tC8>t4-00- 

SEND  MO  MOKET.   On  arrival  pay  postman  abora 

C lee  pins  few  cent*  postsfe.   0stiafaetlan  f aaranteed. 
lleratare  free. 


N.V. 


SatO     PewlS«rwat 


VACATION  TOURS  |83.00 
9  days   •   •   |88.S0  and  up 

Indudbtf  AU  Exfiema 
LoiiS«r  Toura  in  proportioa 

Via  Palatial  Steamers 

AU  the  attraotlooa  of  a  daUghtfiil 
jraelitiiv  trip  to  a  quatait  (orei|n  land 

SA  "FORT  VICTORIA" 
SJ5.  "FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 

Saalinc  Wedneadaya  and  Saturdaya 

Bermuda  is  Cool  in  Summer 

(Arerac*  Summer  Tempetatui*  TV) 
Modem    Hotels— All    Outdoor   SporU 

SaflluK,  Bathing.  Oolf.  TannU.   Riding. 
Drirlug,  Cycling,  Fiahlng,  Dauclug,  etc 

No  Fat*p»rt  ro^mlrad 

Send /or  Speclnl  Hummtr  Tmtn  BockM 

Fumess  Bermuda  Line 

34  WUttkafl  St.,  N.  T..  er  hay  TMrist  Afeal 


BY  THE  WAT— {ConMn»ed) 
at  New  Orleans  284  extra  sleeping  cars 
were  used;  for  the  Investment  Banlcers' 
Association,  22  cars;  for  the  Rotar.v 
Clubs'  convention,  167  cars;  for  the  ad- 
vertising clubs,  38  cars;  for  the  Kiwaniia 
clubs,  23  cars;  for  the  automobile  races 
at  Indianapolis,  95  cars;  for  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans'  reunion,  117  cars: 
for  Derby  Day  at  Louisville.  Kentucky, 
218  cars:  and  for  the  Shrlners'  conven- 
tion, 688  cars. 

People  who  are  skeptical  about  tlip 
accomplishments  of  parrots  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  advertlsemen' 
which  appears  in  an  English  weelcly: 

African  Grey  Adult  Male  Talkiticr 
I'ari-ot. — A  wonderfully  smart  speak- 
er, wonderful  human  voice,  says 
every  word  distinctly,  many  lonB  in- 
teresting sentences,  hundreds  of  short 
sentences;  a  real  clever  mimic:  no 
vice  or  swearing:  whistles  six  fune.s, 
sings  part  two  songs:  lovable  tami- 
pet,  finger  and  shoulder  tame.  Hearl 
talking  or  sent  approval,  with  his 
cage,  £25. 

A  house  organ  argues  that  printers 
must  give  up  their  old  presses  and  get 
new  machinery  If  tliey  wish  to  possess 
any  advantage  over  their  competitors. 
It  illustrates  the  point  thus: 

George  Bernard  Shaw  says  some- 
where that  whon  you  give  a  certain 
degree  of  education  to  everylwdy.  it  ^ 
ceases  to  be  education  at  all.  A  man 
who  know?  what  everybody  else 
knows  is  an  uneducated  man.  the 
educated  man  being  one  who  know.s 
what  other  i>eople  do  not  know.  ThI.i 
Is  true  In  the  sense  that  knowledg..- 
or  skill  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
every  one  has  no  market  value. 

What  is  true  of  human  skill  and 
accomplishnientM  is  also  true  of  ma- 
chinery. 

An  illustration  of  tiie  gallantry  of  tht 
native  African  comes  from  a.  British 
hunter  who  writes  to  "Country  Life:" 

"Now  here  Is  a  curious  thing  about 
Africans.  If  one  acquires,  say.  a  lot  oiT 
meat,  he  tries  to  get  it  into  the  charg<> 
of  his  wives  as  soon  as  possible.  While 
he  remains  In  possession  everybody 
cadges  from  him:  friends,  relations, 
everybody  of  similar  age.  the  nieresf 
acquaintances,  all  seem  to  think  that  he 
should  share  the  meat  with  them.  Bui 
once  the  meat  is  handed  over  to  his  wife 
it  is  secure.  Wlienever  any  one  ask.s 
for  some,  he  refers  them  to  his  wife. 
That  ends  it,  for  nobody  will  cadge  from 
a  woman." 

"Collier's"  lately  asked  its  readers  t'> 
name  the  man  in  American  life  who 
most  aptly  fitted  this  description  lit 
"Hudibras:" 

He  foulil  dl.siin»ul.sh  n 

A    hair    'twixt    snuth    an<-    -    - 

slile.  etc. 
Two  of  the  lines  of  this  famous  quota- 
tion were  seized  most  aptly  by  on» 
reader  to  characterize  William  J.  Bryan 
"His  latest  outburst  against  Darwinisni. 
says  this  reader,  "is  rather  Interesting 
since 

He'd  umlert.ike  to  prove  by  force 

Of  ariruiiient  ;i  m  >n'»  no  hi>rs"." 


UC9VI  l|ft  lull         111 

r)nd  divide  / 

and    southwe.it        f 

] 


Thie  greatest  artists  are\4ctor  artists 


to" 


The  appearance  of  Jeritza  was  one  of  the 
sensations  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  season,  and 
following  the  example  of  other  famous  artists  of 
the  world  this  great  soprano  chose  to  make  Victor 
Records.  Her  gracious  personality  and  magnif- 
icent voice  are  brought  to  you  with  unerring 
accuracy  through  the  medium  of  the  Victrola 
and  Victor  Records.    Victrolas  $25  to  $1500. 


^Victrola 


REO.  O.S.PAT,  orr. 


-HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 

Important :  Look  for  these  trade-marks.  Under  the  lid.  On  the  label. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company/Cam^en^J^1^Jel^-sey 
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THE  WAY 


To  choose   a   school    is  to   consider   twelve 
fundamental  questions.     Write  tor  these 
SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINF 
597   Fifth   Ave.,   New   York 


School   Information   FREE 

CMalon  of  all  Bon'  or  QirW  privata  achoob  (and  eampt)  Id 
U.  8.  Expart  adTicx  f rae.  RalatlTe  aUnainx  from  penonal 
biapactioa.  Btata  fnlly  kind  wantad.  Maintainad  by  A  maricaD 
8cbmia>  Ataoc  Nolaea.  Write  1 1 OO  TImea  Bids-. 
Mew  York,  or  ISIS-A  Maaontc  Temple,  ChlcBKo 


TEACHERS'    AQENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Firth  Avenne.  New  York 

llacoiumenda  taaclieTatocollagaajMibllcandprivata  aclioola. 
Adviaca paranta about aohoola.  win*  O.  KrAtt,  Mirr. 


SCHOOLS     AND    COLLEttES 

CALIFORNIA 

Riverside    Library  Service    School 

RIVERSn>E,  CAL,. 

Long  coursa  of  eteTeii  inoutha,  baginniiiK  October  2, 1923. 
Lectnraa  by  notable  librariana,  aaaigned  reading  and  prao- 
lice  work  In  tba  library.  Bliort  counes  whiter  aitd  ■iiinmer. 
For  further  partlcalara  addr««  The  Librmrlaii,  aa  above. 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Curtis  School  for  Young;  Boys 

Haa  grown  forty^aran  years  and  la  atlll  nudar  the  actire 
•lirectlou  of  ita  founder.  Kntering  age  nine  to  thirteen. 
•l,mM.  PaaDiaici  8.  Cobtu,  Prlnciiml. 

Obbalo  B.  Cuana,  Aaaiatant  Prhicipal 

BaooariBLD  (JajiTiB,  CoKMacncvT 

Indian  Mountain  School 

Ona  jaar  tutoring  coursa  for  boys 
who  neod    indiTidual   instruction 

Beautifnl  location.  Splendid  equipment.  Athletics. 

Write  for  booklet. 

F.  B.  RiCG^  LakmUlm,  Connmcticat 


Wnahinictaii,  Conn. 
Lltclifleld  County 


Bos  16S 


Rock  Gate 

Conntry  Hone  aid  School  for  Toang  Qiildren 

Bammer  and  winter  aeaaiotia. 

CHARLOTTK  O'OIRR  CLARKE. 


MARYLAND 


The  Roberts  -  Beach 

School  for  Cirla 

strong  collage  preparatory  conraea.  Scholarshiiia. 

Careful  rariew  for  college  examliiatioua.  Individual  In- 
atruction. 

Alao  general  courae. 

Home  atmoaphem.  Peraonal  contact  witli  hiada  of  acliool. 

Outdoor  Ufa.  All  aporta.  Rhythmic  dancing,  gubnrban 
Baltimore. 

Bo«  ISO,  CatonsTJJIo,  Md. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin.  Mass. 

S6tli  Tear.  Young  men  and  young  women  llnU  liara  a 
homelike  atmoapliere.  tlioroiigli  and  efflcieiit  trainhig  in 
evtiry  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful 
•c'iiuol  apirit.  Liberal  endowment  permita  Hberal  terma,  MW 
to  S.VW  per  year.  Bpecial  oourae  In  douieatic  acleuoe.  For 
i-ntalogue  and  infontiatioii  addreaa. 
AKTHUR  TV.  PKIRCE.  I.ltt.D.,  Headmaster 

WALNUT    HILL    SCHOOL 

S3  Richland  St..  Matlek.  Maaa.  A  College  Prepara- 
tory school  for  Oirla.    17  milea  from  Boaioii. 

Miss  Conant.  Miss  Blrcelow,  Principals 

WALTHAM  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

Boarding  and  Day  8chool.  From  primnry  gradea  through 
(■ullege  preparatory.  School  Building.  Oymnaaium.  Three 
nvideiicee.  Ample  opportunity  (or  outdoor  life.  63d  year. 
Addreaa  MiaaMARTBA  MA80N.  Prhici|ial,Waltham.Baaa. 

NEW   JERSEY 


The  McCarter  School 

Cranford,  New  Jersey 

r  little  chiMran  from  four  to  eight  yeara  of  age.  Ideal 
and  M'hool  life.  .OI<^e  McCarter. 
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15  ceuu  each.  For  foreign  aabacriptiou  to  countriea 
in  the  Poatal  Union,  fe.SC. 
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.381  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  Citv 


SCHOOLS    AND   COLLEOES 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


Normal  Training;  Department 
Ethical  Calttire  School 

For  young  women  desiring  trainine  in  kindergKU' 
ten,  new  types  of  elementary  school  teaehine  tan 
tlie    expressiTe    arts    of   the   school.     Facnlty    a 
specialists.     School  opens  September  18th. 
JE8SICA  E.  BKERI!.  Director 
S3  Central  Park  Weat,  New  Tori 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

BROADTVAT  AT  tSOTH  8TRKET 
NEW,  YORK  CITT 

The  charter  reqolrea  that  "  K^iual  privilegea  of  admiaaioa 
and  iuatraction,  with  all  the  advaittagea  of  tlie  luatitution. 
■hall  be  allowed  to  8tndenta  iA  every  denoiiiiiiatloii  ot 
Chriatiana."  Kighty-aeTauth  yearbegina  aeptember  ZithaV'.fi. 

For  catalogue,  Kddreea  THE  DEAN   OFSTUDENTS. 


BOYS'    OUTDOOR   CLUB 

Recreation  for  boys  in  a  wholeaome  Chriatian  enTironm«nit 

where  the  boy  i«  mor  "  "    " 

.Weekdaya,l-«.9tlr.M. 


where  the  boy  i«  morally  as  wall  aa  phyaicalhr  aafegiutrdeii 
. Satuidaya,  S-MJr.M.  «.18>,  Ontlook. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  LITTLE  SCHOOL  ucoimectionwitk 
THE  INN  at  BUCK  HILL  FALLS,  PA. 

A  moan  tain  home  and  sohfiol  for  jrirls,  mk^s 

9  to  IS.  Thorouah  training  in  elemeotaty  aobiecta.  Suner- 
Tiaed  winter  aporta.  LUELLA  M.  ADAMB. 

TRAIMINO    SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES 

St.  Join's  Riverside  Hospital  TniBing 
School  for  Norses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

Bagiatarad  In  New  York  Stata,  oBata  a  IX  yaaia'  oouraa- 
aa  gsnaiBl  trainhig  to  raHaad,  edneatad  woman.  Raqnir* 
mania  oaa  year  high  acbool  or  lu  eanivatanc  Apply  to  tha 
piractraaa  of  Suraaa,  Tookara,  Maw  York. 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 


A  condeaied  Mt  of  health  nilc»— miiar  of  which 

rosy  b«  easily  followed  rl|Fht  In  your  owm  home,  or 

while  tnvcline.     You    will    find  In  this  little  book  a 

wealth  of  Information  about  food  dementi  and    their 

rdaHoi)  lo  physical  uel&rc. 

CONTHOl  TOOK  WDOT  WITHMIT  MDCS 
OK  IKESME  EXEKOSES 

FiTectlve  wefi^ht  con tn>1  diets,  acid  and  bland 
(Uets.   laxathe  and   blood-bulldinir    diets, 
and  diets  used  in  the  correction  cf  rarlous 
chronic  Dialailles. 

The  book  Is  for  FREE  drcidatlon. 
Not    a    niaD  •  order   advertisement. 
Name  and  address    on   card   «IH 
bring  It  wf  thoiit  cost  or  obligation 


HEALTH  EXTENSION  BUREAU 
2»4  Gm4  Bntt  MdN;  Bitdi  OmI.  Hkh. 


NOPv  IVOI.L 

<J  HIST01\lO\L    TABLFJS 

"c  us  your  rcyuiromonl.s 
'  B.\H.TCN.  T.\U.\TO.N..\L\SS 
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•to^uMttlmKM^ 
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How  Walter  Camp  Put  Joy 

Into  Living 

-     Famous  Tale  Coach  shows  How  to  Keep  Fit  in  Ten  Minutes"  Fun  a  Day — 
j        His  ^'Daify  Dozen'  Exercises  Now  Set  to  Music  on  Phonograph  Records 


T 


HOUSANDS  of  men  and  women — once 
flabby-muscled,  low  in  endurance,  easily- 
fatigued  by  ordinary  mental  or  physical 
exertion — are  to-day  facing  their  daily  work 
I  with  new  ability  and  new  energy.  They  are  no 
longer  nervous.  Their  bodies  have  been  re- 
built; their  endurance  has  been  strengthened; 
their  minds  are  clearer — all  through  ten  min- 
[  vteg'  fun  a  day. 

I      To-day,  "that  tired  feeling"  is  something  prac- 
tically unknown  to  them,  for  they  have  built  up 

■  a  new  supply  of  life.    They  have  increased  their 

IelBciency,  they  eat  better,  sleep  better,  feel  bet- 
ter, and  have  found  a  new  pleasure  in  living. 
These  people  owe  their  improved  health  to 
the  fact  that  they  devoted  a  short  time  each 
i  day  to  a  new  scientific  system  of  physical  de- 
velopment. And  the  remarkable  part  of  it  all 
is  that  while  they  were  thus  building  up  their 
bodies — they  exulted  in  the  exercise.  It  was  not 
drudgery.  It  was  fun! 

This  remarkable  system  of  body  building  was 

devised  by  Walter  Camp,  the  famous  Yale  foot 

.  ball  coach.    People  who  have  used  it  say  they 

I  think  it  is  the  best  method  they  have  found  of 

keeping  fit.     According  to  physical  culture  ex- 

perts  who  have  studied  it,  this  new  method  will 

often    accomplish    in    just    ten    minutes    more 

y^jictual  good  than  a  half  hour  spent  in  strenuous 

■  a'ronasium  exercise. 
—     Mr.  Camp  has  embodied  the  complete  system 

in  twelve  simple  movements  which  are  known 
as  the  "Daily  Dozen." 

The  "Daily  Dozen"  were  first  used  as  a  much 
needed  substitute  for  the  tiresome  setting-up 
drills  used  in  training  camps  during  the  war. 
Their  immense  value  was  quickly  apparent  and 
before  long  members  of  the  Cabinet  as  well  as 
other  prominent  men  were  relying  on  them 
as  a  guard  against  physical  breakdown  due 
to   overwork. 

Since  the  war,  the  "Dally  Dozen"  have  been  making  thou- 
sands of  busy  men  and  women  fit  and  keeping  them  so.  And 
now  the  exercises  are  proving  more  efficient  than  ever.  For 
a  wonderful  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  system. 
Here  It  Is: 

With  Mr.  Camp's  special  permission,  the  "Daily  Dozen" 
e.xercises  have  been  set  to  music  on  phonograph  records  that 
can  be  played  on  any  disc  machine. 

A  chart  is  furnished  for  each  exercise — showing  by  actual 
photographs  the  exact  movements  to  make  for  every  one  of  the 
"commands" — which  are  given  by  a  clear  voice  speaking  on 
the  record.  The  most  inspiring  music  for  each  movement  has 
been  adopted.  A  fine,  rousing  tune,  such  as  the  great  Sousa 
melody,  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,"  has  a  wonderful 
elfect.  It  Is  elating;  and  it  adds  spirit  to  an  activity  that  was 
monotonous  before  this  invention. 

Another  reason  for  the  wonderful  effectiveness  of  the  "Daily 
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Dozen"  is  because  they  are  based  on  natural 
methods  of  body-development.  Take  the  tiger 
in  the  zoo.  He  Is  caged  in,  removed  from  his 
natural  way  of  living — just  as  we,  through  the 
centuries,  have  grown  away  from  our  natural 
way  of  living.  Yet  the  tiger  keeps  himself  In 
perfect  physical  condition — always.  How? — by 
constantly  stretching  and  turning  and  twisting 
the  trunk  or  body  muscles.  And  that  is  where 
Mr.  Camp  says  we  must  look  after  ourselves! 
It  is  on  just  this  principle  that  he  has  based 
his  "Daily  Dozen." 

Try  the  Complete  System 
Free — For  Five  Days 

You  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  real  Joy  of 
doing  the  "Daily  Dozen"  to  music  until  you  try 
it.  So  we  want  to  send  you,  absolutely  free  for 
five  days,  the  "Daily  Dozen"  on  phonograph 
records  and  charts  illustrating  the  movements. 
These  full-size,  ten-inch,  double-disc  records 
playable  on  any  disc  machine  contain  the  com- 
plete Daily  Dozen  Exercises,  and  the  60  actual 
photogrraphs  accompanying  t-he  records  show 
clearly  every  movement  that  will  put  renewed 
vigor  and  glowing  health  into  your  body — with 
only  ten  minues'  fun  a  day.  A  beautiftll  record- 
album  comes  free  with  the  set. 

No  need  to  send  any  money.  Simply  mail  the 
coupon  below  and  get  Walter  Camp's  "Dally 
Dozen"  on  phonograph  records.  Bnjoy  the  rec- 
ords for  five  days,  and  if  for  any  reason  you  are 
not  satisfied,  return  them  and  you  owe  nothing. 
But  if  you  decide  to  keep  the  records,  you  can 
pay  for  them  at  the  easy  rate  of  only  $2.50  down, 
.  and  $2  a  month  for  four  months  until  the  sum 
of  $10.50  is  paid.  Thousands  of  people  have  paid 
$15  for  the  same  system  but  you  can  now  get  It 
for  only  $10.50  if  you  act  at  once. 

Simply  mail   the   coupon   and   see  for  yourself 

at  our  expense,   the  new,  easy,  pleasant  way  to 

keep  fit.    You'll  feel  better,  look  better,  and  have 

Daily  Dozen "   more  endurance  and  "pep"  than  you  ever  had  in 

years and  you'll  find  it's  fun  to  exercise  to  music!     Don't  put 

oft  getting  this  remarkable  System  that  will  add  years  to  your 
life  and  make  you  happier  by  keeping  you  in  glowing  health. 
Mail  the  coupon  today.  Address  Health  Builders,  Inc.,  Dept.  69, 
Garden  City,  N.  T. 

FIVE  DAY  TRjrAL_  COUPON 

HEA^LTHBUILDERS,  Ino.,  Dept.  69,  Garden.City.  N.  Y. 

Pleaae  Bend  me  for  five  days'  Free  Trial  at  your  expense  the  Complete 
Health  Builder  Scries  containing  Walter  Camp's  entire  Dally  Dozen  on 
nve  double-disc  ten-Inch  records;  the  60  actual  photographs:  and  the 
beautiful  record-album.  If  for  any  reason  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
system  I  may  return  It  to  you  and  will  owe  you  nothing.  But  If  I  decide 
to  keep  It,  I  win  send  you  $2.50  In  five  days  (as  the  first  payment)  and 
agree  to  pay  $2  a  month  for  four  months  until  the  total  of  $10.50  is  paid. 
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Shop  on  Fifth  Avenue  by  Mail 

Though  you  live  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the  Linen 
Store,  a  thousand  miles  or  five  thousand,  you  can  shop  at 
the  McCutcheon  Treasure  House  with  perfect  assurance  of 
satisfaction. 

Our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  offers  you  an 
almost  unlimited  selection,  its  thirty-two  pages  are  filled 
with  remarkable  values.  Household  linens,  damasks,  towels, 
bed  linens,  exquisite  fancy  linens — every  household  requisite 
in  the  finest  of  linen.  Personal  articles,  too.  Blouses, 
lingerie,  negligees,  handkerchiefs,  laces — dainty  and  irre- 
sistibly lovely. 

Your  orders  by  mail  will  receive  the  same  careful,  prompt 
and  expjert  attention  that  would  be  given  them  were  you  to 
make  your  purchases  in  person. 

May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  this 
new  catalogue  No.  35  ? 

James  McCutcheon  8c  Go. 

Fifth  Avenue  &  34th  Street,  New  York 
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You  Can 

Grow! 

It'a  easy  to  grow 
flowers  from  bulbs. 
Nature  has  stored 
the  flowers  within, 
andalittle  care  will 
brin^  them  out. 
Amontf  the  many 
_^  flowers  offered  inour 

Pall  Garden  Guide,  none  surpass  our 

New  Ever-Blooming  Amaryllis 

r  Fin9  for  indoor  Culture 

A  winter-bloomini;  newcomer  from  the  Phil- 
ippines. Bears  beautiful  orange  salmon  flowers 
'"  clusters  of  .3  to  6  on  strong  upright  sulks. 
Flowers  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  of  great  sub- 
Bttnce  and  very  lasting.  Home  grown  bulbs. 
75c  each,  3  for  »2.  Dozen  $7.50  postpaid. 
II  you  love  flowers  you  should  write  for  our 

FALL  GARDEN  GUIDE— FREE 
Letitspagres  acquaint  you  with  whatshou Id 
beplanted  nowforflnwers  indoors  all  win 
ter  or  tobloom outdoors nextspring.  Be- 
sides all  kinds  of  bulbs  it  offers  a  fine 
collection  of  Iris.  Peo- 
nies and  other  hardy 
flowers.  If  you're  nota 
recent  customer,  write 
for  your  copy  TODAY: 
mention  this  magazine! 

iJohnlew/fCljildf, 
Floral  Park  '"' 
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THE  RAILWAY  STRIKE  AND 
THE  FEDERAL  INJUNCTION 

NATURALLY,  great  commotion  has 
been  caused  in  labor  circles  by  the 
issuance  of  the  sweeping  injunc- 
tion by  Judge  Wilkerson,  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  Chicago.  It  restrains 
the  strilcing  railway  shopmen,  their 
unions,  and  the  labor  unions  affiliated 
with  them  in  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  from  interfering  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
ways. This  of  course  is  a  temporary 
injunction,  and  arguments  to  make  it 
permanent  are  to  be  held  this  week.  This 
action  of  the  Government,  taken  at  the 
instance  of  the  Attorney-General,  brings 
up  anew  the  often-debated  question  of 
the  application  of  court  injunctions  to 
labor  questions,  or,  as  the  labor  leaders 
call  it,  "government  by  injunction." 

There  is  no  question  that  there  have 
been  acts  of  lawlessness  and  violence 
against  railway  property,  and  therefore 
against  intei^State  commerce,  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  acts  of  intimidation, 
violence,  and  threats  have  been  used 
against  railway  workers  who  would  not 
strike  or  others  who  have  taken  the 
places  of  strikers. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  criminal  law 
should  be  sufficient  to  restrain  and  pun- 
ish these  acts,  but  it  has  been  well  es- 
tablished that  where  such  acts  amount 
to  conspiracy  the  use  of  injunctions  is 
lawful  and  right.  This  was  clearly 
•  shown  in  the  Chicago  railway  trouble  of 
1894  by  President  Cleveland,  who  de- 
clared that  abundant  proof  had  been 
found  that  there  had  been  resistance  to 
Governmental  functions  both  as  regards 
the  transportation  of  mall  and  the  opera- 
tion of  inter-State  commerce  and  that 
"C0H«piraci/  existed  against  commerce 
between  the  States."  The  conviction  of 
Debs  for  disobeying  a  Federal  injunction 
issued  on  Just  these  grounds  was  unani- 
mously sustained  by  the  United  SUtes 
Supreme  Court. 

The  present  injunction  is  atUcked  by 
the  labor  leaders,  "not  merely  because 
they  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  injunction  to  strikes,  but  also 
because,  as  they  allege,  it  forbids  things 
that  are  not  illegal.  They  would  argue 
that  where  the  acts  forbidden  are  crimi- 
nal imder  the  law  the  restraint  should 
come  through  the  ordinary  criminal  pro- 
cedure, so  that  this  injunction  would 
duplicate  existing  powers  to  deal  with 
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crime.  They  would  further  argue  that, 
if  things  not  now  illegal  are  forbidden 
by  the  injunction  as  illegal,  we  should 
have  what  they  call  Judge-made  law.  In 
this  case  their  complaint  rests  chiefly  on 
the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  forbidding 
violence,  intimidation,  and  the  like,  the 
injunction  practically  forbids  strikers 
and  unions  to  induce  others  to  strike  or 
to  refrain  from  taking  strikers'  places  by 
"entreaties,"  "arguments,"  and  what  is 
generally  known  as  "peaceful  picketing." 
Whether  this  exceeds  the  proper  func- 
tion of  injunctions  remains  to  be  seen 
when  the  matter  goes  before  the  higher 
courts. 

Broadly  stated,  the  argument  against 
excessive  use  of  the  injunction  is  that  it 
puts  the  power  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
vidual Judges  to  define  what  is  illegal 
and  to  inflict  punishment  under  the 
guise  of  penalties  for  contempt  of  court 
and  without  the  intervention  of  district 
attorneys  or  Juries.  Under  this  view  it 
is  declared  that  in  cases  of  acts  com- 
mitted outside  the  court-room  the  ac- 
cused should  have  a  Jury  trial.  The 
sound  view  of  this  matter  seems  to  be 
that  injunctions  have  their  proper  uses 
in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases,  but 
that  by  their  nature  they  are  also  sub- 
ject to  abuses  and  should  be  carefully 
guarded  by  definition  and  law.  Tears 
ago,  when  this  question  was  under  ac- 
tive discussion.  The  Outlook  stated  edi- 
torially: "It  is  an  abuse  of  the  injunc- 
tion to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing a  body  of  workingmen  from  doing 
an  act  which  they  have  a  legal  right  to 
do,  such  as  to  unite  In  leaving  their 
employer's  employment  or  to  persuade 
by  peaceful  means  others  from  entering 
that  employment."  And  in  another  in- 
stance The  Outlook  remarked:  "Power 
should  not  be  denied  to  the  courts  to' 
prohibit  and  prevent  wrong-doing;  that 
power  should  be  rather  increased  than 
diminished;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  exer- 
cised without  previous  notice  and  hear- 
ing, save  in  very  exceptional  cases." 

What  the  practical  effect  of  the  injunc- 
tion will  be  on  the  present  strike  is  a 
matter  of  some  doubt.  So  far  as  it  tends 
to  prevent  intimidation,  interference 
with  the  malls,  attacks  on  any  employ- 
ees (strike-breakers  or  not),  or  threats 
of  any  kind,  it  will  receive  the  approval 
of  all  good  citizens.  It  has  lately  been 
claimed  by  the  railway  executives  that 
the  places  of  the  strikers  were  being 


filled  and  that  many  of  the  strikers  were 
coming  back  to  work.  If  this  is  so,  the 
injunction  may  prove  a  hindrance  to  an 
early  settlement  rather  than  otherwise. 
At  all  events,  the  country  at  large  is 
practically  unanimous  in  believing  that 
the  shopmen  should  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  maintenance  of  way  men 
and  have  shown  a  willingness  to  resub- 
mit the  questions  involved  to  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board.  And  it  Is  equally 
true  that  such  steps  should  be  taken  by 
Congress  and  the  Government  as  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  country  to 
face  every  little  while  the  threat  of  a  gen- 
eral railway  strike  which  would  tie  up 
the  business  of  the  country  and  produce 
almost  inconceivable  conditions  of  liv- 
ing, traveling,  and  carrying  on  of  work. 

THE  ANTHRACITE   STRIKE   ENDS 

AFTER  five  months  of  diplomacy  and 
conference,  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  hard-coal  miners 
and  operators.  Final  confirmation  by  a 
tri-district  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  remains  to  be  secured, 
and  almost  surely  will  be  before  this  is 
read. 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  are  satisfac- 
tory to  both  the  contracting  parties;  to 
the  miners  because  they  retain  their  old 
wage  scale,  will  have  plenty  of  work, 
and  have  had  their  way  in  that  the 
agreement  affects  the  whole  hard-coal 
industry,  phshes  forward  the  date  for 
new  contracts  to  August  31,  1923,  and 
rejects  any  outside  arbitration;  and  to 
the  operators  because  they  can  now 
easily  sell  all  the  coal  they  can  put  on 
the  market  at  high  prices — and  they 
have  duly  warned  consumers  of  a  high- 
price  era  by  asking  for  a  "mandate" 
(apparently  by  silent  consent)  approv- 
ing the  settlement  on  a  high-price  basis. 

But  how  about  the  third  party  to  this 
controversyr— the  silent  bystander,  upon 
whose  shoulders  the  war  cost  is  to  be 
dumped?  One  estimate  puts  the  cost  of 
the  strike  at  two  billion  dollars.  The 
shortage  of  anthracite  is  about  40,000,- 
000  tons.  The  resumption  of  actual  coal 
production  and  distribution  will  be  slow. 
It  looks  as  if  the  consumer  pays  in  two 
ways — in  money  and  in  discomfort.  He 
is  to  get  his  coal  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis,  to  use  unfamiliar  and  undesirable 
substitutes,  perhaps  to  endure  actual 
suffering.  Organized  labor  claims  a 
great  victory;  the:  coal  .operators,  hard 
Digitized  by  VjVJO^l'C^ 
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and  soft,  see  a  fine  selling  season  before 
them;  neither  side  has  made  much  of  a 
pretense  of  caring  for  the  public  interest. 
The  time  to  make  such  a  ruthless 
tabor  war  impossible  In  the  future  Is 
while  indignation  is  still  hot  Congress 
should  push  the  legislation  before  It,  so 
as  not  only  to  provide  a  fact-finding 
commission  which  should  put  the  hidden 
things  of  the  coal  industry  into  the  light 
and,  if  possible,  curb  profiteering  at  the 
expense  of  home  and  factory,  but  should 
also  provide  a  permanent  National  Coal 
Commission.  The  last  (with  the  impor- 
tant omission  of  the  word  "permanent") 
is  included  in  the  terms  of  the  strike 
settlement.  Such  a  Commission  should 
have  elTective  powers,  as  should  also  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board.  The  lesson  of 
this  summer's  strike  is  that  Governmen- 
tal regulation  must  prevail  if  Govern- 
ment ownership  Is  to  be  avoided. 

THE  HERRIN  MURDERS 

Two  months  after  the  atrocious  whole- 
sale murder  of  workers  in  and 
about  the  Herrin  mines  the  course  of 
Justice  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  obtain 
from  a  Grand  Jury  one  individual  indict- 
ment, that  of  Otis  Clark,  a  union  miner, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  C.  K. 
McDowell,  superintendent  of  the  Lester 
Mine — a  crippled  man  who  was  first 
beaten  up  and  then  deliberately  shot 
after  surrender. 

What  really  happened  in  Herrin  was 
the  result  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  en- 
tered into  by  a  considerable  number  of 
men.  If  possible,  indictments  should  be 
procured  on  this  basis.  Inadequate  as 
the  results  so  far  attained  seem.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  courage  and  insistence  of 
the  Illinois  Attorney-General,  Edward  J. 
Brundage,  that  even  one  man*  faces  trial. 
He  has  been  threatened  with  political 
ruin  for  insisting  that  Illinois  should 
free  Itself  from  the  disg^race  of  letting 
lawlessness  and  murder  go  unpunished. 
Whatever  happens  or  fails  to  happen,  be 
at  least  has  done  his  duty. 

The  head  of  the  Illinois  miners'  union, 
Frank  Farrlngton,  declares  that  the 
union  will  defend  all  members  indicted 
by  every  possible  means  and  that  he  ap- 
preciates the  "magnitude  of  the  agita- 
tion which  is  Nation-wide  for  convic- 
tions." No  one  is  "agitating"  for  convic- 
tion of  innocent  men,  but  otherwise  Mr. 
Farrlngton  is  right.  The  country  Is 
watching  Herrin;  it  knows  that  a  great 
crime  was  committed;  it  will  not  be  con- 
tent until  the  guilty  are  brought  to  Jus- 
tice. 

GREETING  TO  BRAZIL 

BRAzn.  celebrates  her  one  hundredth 
anniversary    of    independence    on 
September  7.    The  nations  of  the  world 
ill  join  with  her  on  that  date  in  mak- 
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ing  the  occasion  worthy  of  such  a  his- 
toric event.  The  United  States,  which 
has  always  enjoyed  a  close  and  growing 
friendship  with  the  great  Republic  of 
South  America,  will  be  ably  represented 
at  the  opening  of  the  Centenary  com- 
memoration by  a  special  mission  headed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Hughes.  When 
the  United  States  celebrated  Its  Centen- 
nial in  1876,  Brazil  sent  her  Emperor 
Dom  Pedro  II  to  convey  her  message  of 
good  will  and  cong;ratulations.  He  was 
the  only  chief  of  state  present  on  that 
occasion,  and  this  Government  and  peo- 
ple have  not  forgotten  the  high  tribute 
which  it  implied.  President  Harding 
expressed  a  desire  to  return  in  person 
the  visit  of  Dom  Pedro,  but  was  unable 
to  leave  the  country  at  this  time;  and 
so  sent  his  chief  Cabinet  adviser  to  ex- 
press for  him  the  interest  which  this 
country  feels  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
welfare  of  this  Republic  of  the  South. 

Along  with  the  Brazilian  centenary 
exercises  there  will  open  also  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  September  7  an  internatipnal 
exposition,  at  which  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world  will  have  extensive 
governmental  a?  well  as  Industrial  dis- 
plays. This  Exposition  will  continue 
until  March  31  next,  and  possibly  for 
some  months  longer.  It  is  believed  that 
this  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  most  attractive  world  expositions 
which  has  ever  been  held. 

With  wonderful  natural  opportunities 
to  start  with,  located  in  what  is  con- 
cede by  all  travelers  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world, 
where  a  spacious  bay  of  unsurpassed 
grandeur  with  a  surrounding  wealth  of 
tropical  color  and  richness  of  verdure 
adds  greatly  to  the  setting,  the  Brazilian 
Government  has  done  everything  possi- 
ble to  make  the  coming  Centenary  Expo- 
sition one  that  will  be  unique  and 
worthy  of  lasting  remembrance.  In  the 
generous  preparations  which  she  has 
made  for  celebrating  her  hundredth 
anniversary  she  deserves  the  praise  of 
the  world.  In  making  these  plans  she 
has  shown  an  energy,  a  determination, 
and  a  progresslveness  which  must  call 
forth  highest  commendation. 

To  all  that  nature  has  given  Rio  de 
Janeiro  as  a  show  place  par  excellence 
for  exposition  purposes,  there  will  be 
added  magnificent  lighting  elTects,  the 
latest  that  electrical  artists  can  supply; 
and  for  this  purpose  alone  the  Brazilian 
Government  has  made  a  large  appropria- 
tion. Those  who  recall  what  was  done 
at  San  Francisco  and  at  some  of  the 
previous  world  fairs  In  this  country  in 
the  way  of  brilliant  Illumination  may 
be  prepared  to  see  new  and  even  more 
striking  results  at  the  Brazilian  Exposi- 
tion. Reduced  steamship  rates,  which 
have  beeu  put  into  eltect  by  the  United 


States  Shipping  Board  vessels,  have 
made  it  possible  for  thousands  of  per- 
sons from  the  United  States  to  make  the 
trip  to  Brazil,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  but  that  those  who  make  the  voy- 
age  will  be  well  repaid. 

THE   EXHIBIT  OF 
OUR  GOVERNMENT 

THE  United  States  Government  in  the 
building  which  it  has  erected,  and 
which  later  is  to  be  the  home  of  the 
American  Embassy,  has  placed  exhibits 
showing  the  varied  and  interesting  ac- 
tivities of  its  ditterent  departments. 
The  effort  has  been  made  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  preparation  of  these  dis- 
plays to  have  them  of  educational  value 
as  well  as  attractive.  The  Department 
of  Commerce,  for  instance,  will  show 
some  of  the  Important  work  being  done 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment will  have  a  public  health  ex- 
hibit, and  also  i>ortray  some  of  the  most 
interesting  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.  American 
forestry  methods  and  developments  in 
road  building  will  feature  the  series  of 
exhibits  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  the  Engineers' 
Reproduction  Division  of  the  War  De- 
partment, will  co-operate  in  giving  a  dis- 
play of  how  surveying  and  charting  of 
the  earth's  surface  are  accomplished. 

Mine  rescue  work,  safety  devices 
which  are  employed,  and  other  features 
will  be  included  in  the  exhibit  which 
has  been  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
The  War  and  Navy  and  the  Post  Office 
Departments;  the  American  Red  Cross: 
the  Veterans'  Bureau,  with  the  work  be- 
ing done  in  vocational  education;  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and 
educational  institutions  throughout  the 
country;  the  Library  of  Congress — all 
these  branches  of  Governmental  activity 
will  be  clearly  and  compactly  shown  to 
the  people  of  Brazil  as  well  as  to  visitors 
from  all  other  sections  of  South  America. 
Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
who  will  be  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

In  addition  to  the  Government  ex- 
hibits, many  manufacturing  and  busi- 
ness concerns  in  this  country  have  sent 
samples  of  their  goods,  to  be  shown  In  a 
separate  building  which  has  been 
erected  especially  for  the  purpose.  In 
other  buildings  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  Great  Britain,  France. 
Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  and  other  countries  are 
displaying  the  products  in  which  they 
believe  the  people  of  Brazil  will  be  inter- 
ested and  for  which  a  market  exists  in 
the  big  South  American  Republic. 

Brazil  began  her  independence  as  an 
Empire  o^lg^^ndred  years  ago,  when 


SUBMIT  YOU  TO  THE   PEOPLE'S  VOICES 

fCoriolanus,  Act  III,  Scene  3) 


Umith   in   the  Colitmhtis  Citizen 


Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


NOW  IF  WE  ARE  ONLY  ABL.B  TO  SUPPORT  IT 
Pvom  Paul  H.  Ramwy.  Columbus,  Ohio 


TAKE  IT  AWAY! 


Retd  ill  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 


Bvket  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 


LOESN'T  KNOW   WHERE  HE'S  AT 


A   VOICE   FROM   THE  COAl.  HOLE 
From  Fredrrlck  Elasler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Dom  Pedro  I  at  Ypiranga,  on  September 
7,  1822,  formally  declared  the  nation  to 
be  independent,  and  became  a  Republic 
in  1889.  Brazil  has  always  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  United  States. 
Brazil's  federal  Constitution  is  closely 
modeled  on  that  of  this  Republic;  and 
in  many  other  ways  the  close  relations 
between  the  two  countries  have  been 
manifested.  The  friendship  between  the 
United  States  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  of  America  has  grown  with  the 
passing  of  the  years.  This  country. 
Government  and  people,  sends  to  Brazil 
heartiest  congratulations  on  the  progress 
of  a  century  and  sincere  wishes  for  its 
future  happiness  and  prosperity.  Our 
participation  In  the  Brazilian  Centenary 
should  constitute  another  link  binding 
fhp  two  nations  closer  together. 


HOPES  FOR  CUBA 

IT  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  Secre- 
tary Hughes,  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture for  his  South  American  trip, 
issued  a  statement  regarding  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Cuba  which  declares 
that  what  has  been  done  Indicates  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  a  solution  of 
the  unhappy  state  of  affairs  which  has 
been  described  pretty  fully  in  The 
Outlook.  It  has  been  due  to  the  activity 
of  General  Crowder,  the  representative 
of  the  President  In  Cuba,  and  to  Ameri- 
can firmness  in  declaring  that  reform 
was  imperatively  necessary  that  the  new 
measures  of  reconstruction  have  been 
formed. 

These  measures,  Secretary  Hughes 
tells  us,  are  five  in  number.  Mr. 
Hughes  believes   that   comblnedly   they 


will  stabilize  financial  and  business  con- 
ditions and  take  much  that  is  objection- 
able out  of  the  political  life  of  the 
island.  The  measures  provide  for  the 
consolidation  of  departments  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  for  a  better  system  of  ac- 
counting, more  responsibility  In  expendi- 
tures, and  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Judicial  code  to  make  the  removal  of 
members  of  the  judiciary  easier  when 
there  is  cause  for  their  removal,  and 
the  contracting  of  a  foreign  loan  to  pay 
the  floating  debt  of  Cuba  and  to  make 
a  start  on  necessary  public  works.  A 
special  commission  is  to  be  created  to 
deal  with  the'  question  of  public  in- 
debtedness, and  the  Civil  Service  Law 
is  to  be  modified  so  as  to  enable  the 
executive  to  reorganize  and  improve  the 
service. 

These  plans  are  all  well  designed  for 
the  improvement  of  Cuba's  conditions. 
The  bills  have  already  passed  the  Cuban 
lower  house.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  spirit  of  political  dishon- 
esty and  of  graft  in  governmental  and 
business  matters  can  be  so  reformed  as 
to  make  the  application  of  this  legisla- 
tion thorough  and  satisfactory. 

THE   TURCO-GREEK   WAR 

GBEECE  has  ample  reason  to  lament 
its  own  folly  in  restoring  Constan- 
tlne  to  the  throne  and  reversing  the 
policy  of  Venizelos.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  Allies,  whom  Constantine  had 
deceived  and  trifled  with  in  war  time,  to 
feel  enthusiasm  over  Constantine's 
claims  against  Turkey  in  the  afterwar 
settlement.  So  the  Turks  under  Kemal 
and  the  Greeks  under  Constantine  have 
been  left  to  fight  the  matter  out,  with 
varying  results. 

At  the  end  of  August,  after  a  long 
period  of  cessation  of  the  fighting,  came 
news  of  a  positive  reverse  for  the 
Greeks.  They  were  forced  to  evacuate 
important  points  in  Anatolia,  to  abandon 
their  plan  of  occupying  Angora,  and  to 
show  their  military  inferiority  to 
Kemal's  well-organized  army  of  100,000 
men. 

It  may  be,  as  the  Greeks  claim,  that 
the  Allies  granted  too  much  to  Turkish 
greed  for  territory  in  Asia  Minor  and 
that  conflicting  interests  among  the 
Allies  have  led  to  the  growth  of  a  dan- 
gerous situation  in  the  Near  East.  But, 
if  so,  Greece  is  largely  to  blame  for 
allowing  herself  to  be  led  by  such  a 
proved  double-dealer  as  the  time-serving 
Constantine. 

What  effect  the  recent  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities on  a  large  scale  and  the  repulse 
of  the  Greeks  will  have  on  the  projected 
conference  at  Venice  to  bring  about  the 
ending  of  the  Turco-Greek  War  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  not  Impossible  that  It 
may  be  postponed  or  abandoned.  The 
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Turks,  who  have  already  been  given  too 
much,  are  now  sure  to  clamor  for  more. 

A  VICTORY;  NOT  A  TRIUMPH 

TUB  primary  electlonB  In  California 
and  Texas  provided  politicians,  both 
amateur  and  professional,  with  food  for 
thought  and  talk. 

The  newspapers  have  offered  many 
explanations  for  the  slump  in  Hiram 
Johnson's  usual  majority.  It  was  -with 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  first-hand 
testimony  of  a  progressive  Callfornlan 
that  we  telegraphed  Mr.  Chester  Rowell 
for  his  own  views  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Rowell's  distinguished  career  as  Jour- 
nalist, politician,  lecturer,  and  holder  of 
important  public  offices  entitles  his  opin- 
ion to  great  weight.  In  many  past  cam- 
paigns he  has  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  Senator  Johnson. 

In  reply  to  our  query,  Mr.  Rowell  has 
telegraphed  us  as  follows: 

"The  nomination  of  Senator  Hiram 
W.  Johnson  by  70,000  majority  at  the 
California  primaries  was  a  victory 
rather  than  a  triumph.  Large  as  the 
majority  is,  the  pre-election  betting  odds 
showed  that  It  is  much  less  than  was 
expected  by  careful  practical  observers 
on  either  side.  The  chief  significance  of 
the  result  is  a  personal  tribute  to  Sena- 
tor Johnson.  Its  meaning  on  issues  is 
much  more  confused. 

"Senator  Johnson  himself  character- 
ized it  as  'the  same  old  fight  against  the 
same  old  gang.'  In  part  it  was.  Some 
remnants  of  the  old  reactionary  group 
opposed  him  for  the  same  reasons. 
Others  of  the  same  group  supported  him 
for  new  reasons.  Also  many  progress- 
ives who  do  not  agree  with  him  on 
present  issues  supported  him  from 
loyalty  to  the  old  fight. 

"His  Irregular  party  record  was  the 
basis  of  the  opposition  of  some  orthodox 
partisans.  Others  objected  to  his  alleged 
alliance  with  Hearst.  To  these  mostly 
conservative  groups  were  added  many 
progressives  who  disagreed  with  John- 
son's irreconcilable  attitude  toward  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  especially  the 
Pour-Power  Treaty.  He  himself  charged 
that  these  opponents  were  actuated  by 
personal  disappointments,  but  many  of 
them  were  beyond  possible  suspicion  of 
personal  motives. 

"Senator  Johnson's  recent  activity  in 
securing  for  California  products  the 
highest  tariff  rates  ever  known  also 
gained  him  many  conservative  support- 
ers who  would  normally  have  been 
against  him.  AH  these  composite  group- 
ings on  both  sides  make  it  Impossible  to 
give  the  result  any  clear  significance  on 
single  Issues,  beyond  the  conclusion  that 
not  enough  of  those  Callfomlans  who 
disagree  with  Senator  Johnson  on  Inter- 


Paul  Thompson 

EABLG  B.  MAYFIELD,  OF  TEXAS 

national  issues  regarded  that  difference 
as  Important  enough  to  vote  against  him 
on  it. 

"Primarily  it  was  a  personal  victory. 
The  people  voted  for  Hiram  Johnson  be- 
cause be  Is  the  man  they  want." 

MERELY  A  CHOICE  OF  EVILS 

FOB  first-hand  Information  of  the  Texas 
situation  we  appealed  to  Professor 
John  Lomax,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Professor  Lomax  is  a  Democrat.  He  is 
a  Mlssisslppian  by  birth,  but  he  has  been 
a  resident  of  Texas  for  many  years.  He 
has  been  secretary  of  the  University  of 
Texas  since  1910.  If  it  is  not  too  much 
of  a  digression  in  the  midst  of  an  item 
of  political  news,  we  should  like  to  ob- 
serve that  any  one  who  has  failed  to 


HIBAU    JOHNSON,    OF    CALIFORNIA 


read  Professor  Lomax's  compilation  of 
iowboy  songs  has  missed  a  very  valu- 
able chapter  of  American  literature. 
But  if  we  start  discussing  cowboy  songs, 
there  will  be  no  room  left  for  Professor 
Lomax's  admirable  summary  of  the 
Texas  situation,  which  he  telegraphs  us 
at  our  request: 

"Six  men,  including  the  present  Sena- 
tor, Charles  A.  Culberson,  made  the  race 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
United  States  Senator  from  Texas. 
Earle  B.  Mayfleld,  backed  by  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  led  In  the  first  primary, 
closely  folowed  by  James  E.  Ferguson, 
who  advocated  the  return  of  light  wines 
and  beers.  In  1917  Ferguson  was  im- 
peached and  expelled  from  the  office  of 
Governor  of  Texas.  The  discussions  be- 
tween these  two  men  in  the  second 
primary  run-off,  held  August  26,  were 
characterized  by  personal  abuse,  May- 
fleld attacking  Ferguson's  record  as  Gov- 
ernor, and  Ferguson  retorting  with  state- 
ments that  Mayfleld  was  a  prohibitionist 
only  in  theory.  Mayfleld  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  Ku  Klux  Klan  issue. 

"In  a  total  vote  of  about  525,000  May- 
fleld received  a  majority  over  Ferguson 
of  50,000.  Of  the  100,000  who  voted  in 
the  first  primary  and  not  in  the  second 
a  large  number  declined  to  cast  their 
ballots  for  either  candidate.  Of  the  six 
original  candidates  they  felt  that  the 
two  least  desirable  men  had  been  chosen 
for  the  run-off.  Mayfield's  nomination 
cannot  be  construed  as  an  Indorsement 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Rather,  it  reflects 
an  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Senate  by  an  impeached 
Governor.  Furthermore,  four  other  can- 
didates for  State  office  backed  by  the 
K.  K.  K.  were  defeated  by  large  majori 
ties.  Mayfleld  was  also  strongly  sup- 
ported by  women  and  other  ardent  pro- 
hibitionists. 

"Local  Ku  Klux  Klan  candidates  in 
Dallas,  Houston,  Beaumont,  Austin, 
Waco,  and  other  centers  were  victorious, 
but  in  the  race  for  Senator  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  issue  was  subordinate  to  prohibi- 
tion and  to  personal  animus  against 
Ferguson. 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that  May- 
fleld, partly  because  of  his  Klan  affilia- 
tions and  partly  because  of  doubt  of  his 
ability,  will  run  far  behind  other  men  on 
his  ticket.  There  is  little  chance,  how- 
ever, for  a  Republican  to  win  or  for  the 
Republicans  and  Independent  Democrats 
to  fuse  and  elect  a  man.  The  Republi- 
cans will  make  their  final  choice  of  a 
candidate  on  Sept.  7.  If  they  succeed  in 
flnding  a  representative  man  who  will 
satisfy  the  thousands  of  bitterly  cha- 
grined Democrats,  they  will  doubtless 
poll  the  largest  vote  the  party  has  re- 
ceived since  Texas  came  into  the  Union." 
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voter  appears  to  be  a  hard  one.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  even  one  lone  star 
of  any  magnitude  among  the  candidates. 

A  NEW  SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICE 

DfMPATCHKs  from  Washington  an- 
nounce that  Justice  Jolin  H.  Clarke, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  has 
resigned,  and  that  ex-Senator  George 
Sutherland  has  been  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Justice  Clarke  was  born  in  Ohio 
sisty-flve  years  ago,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Western  Reserve  University,  of 
Cleveland.  He  was  general  counsel  of 
th6  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  I^ouis 
Railroad  for  thirteen  years,  but  in  spite 
of  this  so-called  corporate  connection 
has  been  regarded  as  so  liberal  in  ques- 
tions concerning  property  and  labor  that 
many  conservative  people  have  with 
shakings  of  the  head  looked  upon  him 
anxiously  as  an  ultra-radical.  It  is  true 
that  in  many  recent  important  decisions 
of  the  Court  he  has  stood  with  Justice 
Brandeis,  who  has  long  held  so-called 
advanced  views  in  industry  and  eco- 
nomics. Justice  Clarke  was  appointed 
by  President  Wilson.  He  had  served  as 
a  United  States  District  Judge  before  he 
took  his  seat  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
bench.  He  is  a  man  of  literary  taste 
and  sympathy.  He  has  been  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  League  of  Nations,  anri 
It  Is  believed  that  he  has  left  the  bencli 
In  order  to  devote  himself  to  a  further- 
ance of  the  principles  of  the  league. 

The  new  Justice,  Mr.  Sutherland,  was 
l)orn  in  England  sixty  years  ago,  but  re- 
ceived his  academic  education  in  this 
country  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Lav/ 
School  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  is  a  Republican;  served  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  of  Utah;  and  has  been 
two  terms,  from  1905  to  1917,  a  member 
for  Utah  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  he  created  for  himself  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  aiithorlty  on  interna- 
tional law.  He  is  a  personal  friend  of 
President  Harding's  and  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
He  served  as  one  of  the  advisers  to  the 
American  delegation  at  tlie  recent 'Arma- 
ment Conference  In  Washington,  where 
his  views  and  advice  were  much  relied 
upon.  Mr.  Sutherland  is  a  man  of  broad 
and  liberal  views  on  legal,  economic,  and 
social  questions,  although  he  Is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  more  conservative  than 
Justice  Clarke.  His  appointment  is  a 
commendable  one,  and  in  making  it 
President  Harding  has  preserved  the 
best  standards  and  traditions  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

A  UNIVERSITY  "MOVIE" 

THKBK  are  several  features  that  make 
the  Eastman  Theater,  soon  to  l)e 
opened  in  Rochester,  New   York,   botli 
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notable  and  novel.  It  Is,  we  are  told, 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  screen 
drama  that  a  motion-picture  hotise  has 
been  incorporated  with  the  regular  work 
of  a  university.  It  Is  doubtly  Interest- 
ing to  find  that  the  connection  between 
the  Eastman  Theater  and  Rochester 
University  is  through  the  music  school 
of  the  University.    With  this  In  view. 


the  theater  (named  after  Mr.  George 
Eastman,  its  founder)  will  have  what  is 
thought  to  be  the  finest  organ  in  the 
world,  together  with  a  smaller  organ 
and  nine  organ  practice  rooms,  and  a 
collection  of  musical  instruments  for  the 
use  of  students  that  cost  $35,000.  In 
addition  to  the  musical  educational  work 
of  the  theater  It  will  provide  musical 
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settings  for  its  screen  pictures  In  a  man- 
ner consonant  with  liigh  ideals  of  the 
musical  art 

The  plans  for  the  programmes  of  the 
theater  are  for  most  of  the  performances 
not  greatly  different  from  those  of  the 
best  moving-picture  shows.  On  every 
Wednesday,  however,  a  musical  recital 
and  concert  will  take  the  place  of  the 
usual  performance,  and  both  the  music 
and  the  performers  will  be  of  the  high- 
est rank. 

The  new  theater  is  beautifully  deco- 
rated and  adorned  with  mural  paintings. 
One  novel  feature  is  to  be  what  is  called 
"an  ideal  condition  with  reference  to 
illumination,"  so  that  during  the  per- 
formance of  a  screen  drama  the  audi- 
torium remains  light  enough  to  read  a 
programme. 

A  recent  newspaper  writer  on  tlio 
subject  declares  that  here  at  last  will 
be  found  "a  concrete  realization  of  the 
pet  dream  of  the  movie  interests,  dis- 
cussed for  nearly  a  decade,  since  first 
an  orchestra  with  soloists  was  intro- 
duced in  an  up-town  theater  incidental 
to  picture  presentation — the  marriage  of 
the  art  forms:  music  and  the  silent 
drama." 

A  COMMISSION  OF 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

TKN  of  the  big  universities  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  are  allied  in  athletics.  In 
football,  for  example,  they  play  one  an- 
other for  what  is  known  as  the  Confer- 
ence championship.  The  alliance  is 
known  as  the  Intercollegiate  Conference. 
It  is  composed  of  the  Universities  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Northwestern,  Pur- 
due, and  Ohio  State  Universities. 

Recently  the  directors  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  these  universities  created  a 
post  of  Commissioner  of  Athletics  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Conference  and  appointed 
to  that  position  Major  John  L.  Orifflth. 
The  immediate  occasion  for  the  creation 
of  this  post  was  undoubtedly  the  ex- 
posure of  certain  evils  in  athletics  which 
had  developed  in  a  number  of  colleges 
in  this  country,  and  among  them  at 
least  one  of  the  Conference  universities. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  Major  Griffith  to 
conduct  an  educational  campaign  on  be- 
half of  a  sound  amateur  spirit  and  a 
better  sportsmanship.  That  Major  Gr!'- 
flth  win  undertake  his  task  with  no 
prejudice  against  a  vigorous  competition 
may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  war  he  directed  physical  and 
bayonet  training  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Since  the  war  he  has  l>een  on  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Athletics  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

When  we  learned  of  his  appointment, 
we  wrote  to  Major  Griffith,  asking  for 
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information  concerning  bis  aims.  In 
reply  we  have  received  a  letter  in  which 
he  says: 

"In  the  first  place,  athletics,  and,  in 
fact,  all  of  our  physical  education  activi- 
ties, have  grown  remarkably  in  the  last 
few  years  and  now  challenge  the  atten- 
tion and  consideration  of  all.  The  politi- 
cal party  now  in  power  was  elected  on 
a  platform  one  of  the  planks  of  which 
calls  for  Federal  encouragement  of  those 
matters  which  pertain  to  the  physical 
betterment  of  our  youth.  There  are  now 
several  bills  before  Congress  which  aim 
toward  correcting  conditions  which  the 
draft  figures  revealed  relative  to  our 
pliysical  unpreparedness  for  war.  Twen- 
ty-eight States  have  passed  compulsory 
pliysical  education  laws.  Furthermore, 
tliere  is  more  interest  now  in  amateur 
athletics  in  the  schools  and  colleges, 
judged  not  only  by  the  increased  num- 
ber of  participants  but  also  by  the  size 
of  the  crowds  that  witness  the  contests, 
than  ever  before. 

"The  American  people  prefer  to  gi\e 
expression  to  their  physical  selves  in 
terms  of  competitive  athletics.  In  Ger- 
many mass  setting-up  drills  as  featured 
by  the  Turners  are  popular.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  a  German  sys- 
tem of  pliysical  education  or  a  Swedish 
system  or  a  Japanese  system,  but  none 
of  these  have  ever  gained  popularity  in 
the  United  States.  The  American  sys- 
tem embodies  the  sports  and  games  that 
have  been  developed  in  this  country  in 
accordance  with  our  National  tempera- 
ment. 

"Our  competitive  athletics,  so  long  as 
they  are  kept  clean,  are  indispensable. 
They  furnish  an  ideal.  Every  normal 
boy  aspires  to  be  a  Paddock,  an  Oil- 
phant,  or  a  Thorpe.  They  furnish  whole- 
some entertainment  of  an  invigorating 
sort  to  thousands  of  spectators.  Esprit 
dc  corps  in  the  educational  Institutions 
is  largely  developed  around  the  athletic 
teams.  Good  sportsmanship  and  the 
spirit  of  fair  play,  which  are  both 
needed  to-day  as  never  before  in  our 
social  and  economic  life,  can  be  taught 
better  in  athletics  than  in  any  other 
manner,  and  our  fighting  games  furnish 
a  splendid  substitute  for  military  train- 
ing. 

"As  Commissioner  of  Allilctics  of  the 
Interrollegiate  Conference,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  conduct  an  educational  cam- 
paign to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  and  values  of 
athletics;  to  explain  the  rules  which  the 
directors  have  adopted  to  safeguard 
athletics;  and  to  enlist  the  support  of 
students,  alumni,  and  the  general  public 
in  the  observance  and  enforcement  of 
these  rules.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may 
be  accomplished   through   the  co-opera- 
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tlon  of  the  press  and  periodicals  and 
through  meetings  with  students,  educa- 
tors, alumni,  and  others. 

"Further,  It  will  be  my  duty,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  to  see  that  students  who  are 
not  eligible  to  compete  under  Conference 
rules  are  disbarred. 

"The  evils  which  threaten  our  inter- 
collegiate athletics  are  gambling,  profes- 
sionalism, distrust,  and  enmities  which 
sometimes  arise  over  the  contests  and  a 
willingness  to  violate  the  rules.  The 
argument  which  Is  sometimes  advanced, 
that  our  athletics  are  wrong  because  the 
men  strive  so  hard  to  win,  is  misleading. 
Character  is  not  developed  by  weak  and 
insipid  tackling  nor  by  half-hearted  try- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  contestants.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
an  athlete  to  hate  an  opponent  in  order 
to  play  well  against  him,  and  the  coach 
who  sings  hymns  of  hate  to  his  men 
about  other  coaches  and  other  teams  is 
a  menace  to  the  game." 

INTERNATIONAL  GOLF 

THG  photographer  who  took  the  pic- 
ture (which  appears  on  the  next 
page)  of  the  Anglo-American  Golf  Match 
on  the  National  Golf  Course  at  South- 
ampton, Long  Island,  it  is  apparent,  is 
neither  a  golfer  nor  a  sailor.  If  he  were 
a  golfer,  he  would  have  picked  out  a  more 
picturesque  portion  of  the  fairway  than 
he  selected  for  his  photograph ;  If  a  sailor, 
he  would  have  chosen  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful water-holes  of  the  National  course 
showing  the  blue  and  shining  Peconic 
Bay  in  its  setting  of  golden  sand  and 
evergreen  pines  and  cedars.  The  Na- 
tional Golf  Course  Is  believed  by  Ameri- 
can golfers  to  be  one  of  the  most  trying 
tests  of  golf  In  this  country,  as  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
courses  in  its  surroundings.  It  Is  one  of 
tliose  courses  where  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  long  and  accurate  play  is 
likely  to  involve  the  unhappy  golfer  in 
almost  insurmountable  difficulty.  It  was 
the  scene  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  of  a  contest  for  the  Walker  Cup 
-  between  a  team  of  eight  selected  British 
amateufs — some  of  them  Scotch  and 
some  of  them  English — ^and  eight  se- 
lected American  amateurs.  The  British 
team  came  over  this  summer  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  this  particular 
match  and  the  American  amateur  cham- 
pionship, which  was  being  played  over 
the  Brookllne  Country  Club  course  at 
Boston  as  this  Issue  of  The  Outlook  went 
to  press. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  contest  on  the 
National  links  the  Americans  and  Brit- 
ishers played  foursomes — not  four-ball 
foursomes,  but  the  ancient  and  genuine 
foursome  commonly  but  erroneously 
called  in  this  country  "Scotch  four- 
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some,"  in  which  the  partners  on  each 
side  play  alternate  strokes  at  the  same 
ball.  In  this  contest  the  Americans  von 
three  out  of  four  matches.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  the  eight  Americans  played  in 
single  matches  against  the  Britishers. 
Jesse  Guilford,  Robert  Jones,  Charles 
("Chick")  Evans,  Francis  Ouimet,  and 
Robert  Gardner  were  the  winners  for 
the  United  States,  while  Messrs.  Hoo- 
man,  MacKenzle,  and  Darwin  of  Eng- 
land beat  their  American  antagonists. 
Thus  the  cup  was  won  by  eight  to  four 
matches. 

Mr.  Bernard  Darwin,  one  of  the  con- 
testants on  the  British  team,  is  not  only 
an  excellent  golfer,  but  an  excellent 
writer  on  golf.  No  contest  of  physical 
prowess  that  we  know  of  has  a  more 
voluminous,  permanent,  and  picturesque 
literature  than  golf.  It  has  not  only  a 
long  list  of  what  might  be  called  text- 
books, but  it  has  furnished  the  subject- 
matter  for  Innumerable  essays  and  per- 
sonal narratives  and  reminiscence.  Per- 
haps this  literature  contains  no  single 
passage  so  eloquent  or  so  classic  as 
George  Sorrow's  famous  Apostrophe  to 
the  Bruisers  of  England,  but  it  certainly 
has  enlisted  the  services  of  some  of  the 
best  out-of-door  writers  of  modern  times. 
Mr.  Darwin  belongs  to  this  group  of 
writers.  He  thinks  that  American  golf- 
ers excel  in  putting: 

There  is  no  mistake  about  it  that 
they  are  truly  niagnlflcent  golfers. 
Up  to  the  green  they  are  fully  as  good 
as  our  men.  I  don't  think  they  drive 
any  better,  but  their  pitching  is  surer 
and  heavier.  When  It  comes  to  the 
green  there  is  only  side  in  It.  The 
lesson  that  Hagen  taught  us  at  Sand- 
wich, where  Mr.  Walter  Travis  had 
taujrht  us  a  similar  lesson  seventeen 
years  before,  was  rubbed  in  yet  again. 
Our  men  did  not  putt  badly.  Judged 


by  British  standards,  but  we  do  not 
begin  to  know  what  good  putting  is. 
These  Americans  really  can   putt. 
They  stand  still  and  they  hit  the  ball 
truly  and  with  apparent  ease. 

If  Benjamin  Franklin  were  living  to- 
day, he  might  add  to  the  sayings  of  Poor 
Richard:  Take  care  of  the  putts,  and 
the  matches  will  take  care  of  themselves. 


ADJUSTED 
COMPENSATION 

THERE  have  been  many  editorials 
written  about  the  Bonus  Bill — 
some  of  them  we  suspect  by  edi- 
tors who  have  never  read  it.  The 
Outlook,  as  its  readers  know,  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  Bonus  Bill  as  it  stands,  hut 
even  those  who  oppose  it  ought  to  be 
familiar  with  its  provisions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not,  as  many 
seem  to  believe,  a  bill  providing  for  a 
large  lump  payment  to  all  men  who 
served  In  the  war.  It  is  in  essence  the 
grant  of  a  paid-up  life  insurance  policy, 
the  size  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
length  of  service  performed.  The  only 
cash  payment  provided  for  is  that  to 
those  veterans  who,  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  bill,  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive not  more  than  |50. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  calls 
for  the  presentation  of  a  service  certifi- 
cate to  every  honorably  discharged  vet- 
eran who  applies  for  it.  The  value  of 
this  certificate  is  based  upon  the  time  of 
active  service  in  excess  of  sixty  days  in 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States.  This  credit  accrues  at 
the  rate  of  |1  a  day  for  home  service 
and  $1.25  a  day  for  overseas  service.  The 
certificate  which  the  veteran  is  to  re- 
ceive   equals   the    sum   of   his   service 


credit,  increased  by  twenty-five  per  cent 
plus  interest  for  twenty  years  at  the 
rate  of  4^  per  cent,  compounded  an- 
nually. This  makes  his  service  certifl- 
rate  approximately  three  times  the  value 
of  his  service  credit.  In  any  case,  the 
service  credit  upon  which  the  value  of 
the  service  certificate  is  based  cannot 
exceed  $500  for  a  man  who  has  done  no 
overseas  service  and  |625  for  veterans 
who  have  performed  any  overseas  ser- 
vice. Thus  the  largest  paid-up  policy 
which  any  man  could  receive  would  be 
approximately  $1,875.  Veterans  falling 
into  certain  classifications,  which  we 
shall  not  enter  into  here,  are  excepted 
from  the  benefits  of  this  bill. 

There  are  four  options  open  to  the 
eligible  veteran:  If  his  adjusted  service 
credit  is  less  than  $50,  he  can  take  pay- 
ment in  cash.  If  his  adjusted  credit  is 
more  than  $50,  he  must  choose  between 
receiving  what  is  virtually  a  twenty- 
year  paid-up  life  insurance  policy  or  he 
must  elect  to  receive  vocational  training 
aid  or  to  receive  farm  or  home  aid.  If 
he  selects  the  certificate,  he  cannot  as- 
sign it  or  give  it  as  a  security  for  a 
loan  except  as  provided  by  the  Adjusted 
Compensation  Bill.  Prior  to  January 
21.  1926,  he  can  borrow  from  a  Slate  or 
National  bank  not  in  excess  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  his  adjusted  serv'ice  certificate. 
The  bill  provides  that  upon  his  failure 
to  meet  his  notes  the  Government  will 
pay  the  bank  the  principal  and  Interest 
of  Its  loan.  It  would  be  possible  for  a 
veteran  to  regain  his  certificate  by  pay- 
ing the  Government  the  money  which  it 
gave  the  bank,  together  with  the  inter- 
est at  4^  per  cent,  compounded  annu- 
ally. After  January  21  loans  similar  to 
those  made  by  the  banks  can  be  secured 
directly  from  the  Government  by  appli- 
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1  cation  tlirough  tlie  I'oKt  OHtce  Depart- 
ment. 

After  July  1,  1923.  the  veteran  is  en- 
titled to  receive  in  one  payment  or  In 
installments  an  amount  equal  to  100  per 
cent  of  his  adjusted  service  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make 
improvements  on  a  city  or  suburban 
home  or  to  purchase  or  make  payments 
on  such  a  home  or  farm  or  to  pay  orr 
indebtedness  existing  on  such  a  liome  or 
farm  prior  to  the  date  of  the  application 
by  tlie  veteran.  The  amount  which  the 
veteran  may  receive  for  such  a  purpose 
amounts  to  105  per  cent  of  his  adjusted 
service  credit  if  the  payment  is  made  in 
1924,  110  per  cent  in  1925,  120  per  cent 
in  1926,  130  per  cent  in  1927,  140  per 
cent  in  1928  and  thereafter.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  this  money  is  to  be  spent 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
j       the  Interior. 

Aa  is  widely  known,  disabled  veterans 
are  entitled  to  tlie  benefits  of  the  present 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  The  bill 
for  adjusted  compensation  extends  to  un- 
injured veterans  some  of  the  benefits 
'  which  have  hitherto  been  reserved  for 
disabled  veterans.  It  permits  all  those 
who  come  under  its  provisions  to  receive 
140  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  their  ad- 
justed service  credit,  to  be  expended  at 
a  rate  of  $1.75  a  day  on  a  course  of  voca- 
tional training. 

As  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
it  provides  for  the  development  of  arid 
or  semi-arid  lands  to  be  settled  by  vet- 
erans, and  it  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  1350,000,000  for  carrying  out  such 
developments.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  the  money  for  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions shall  be  paid  out  of  and  be  a 
first  charge  upon  the  interest  received 
by  the  United  States  on  obligations  of 
foreign  governments,  and  that  if  this 
shall  he  insufficient  the  same  shall  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  give  more 
)  than  an  outline  of  the  bill,  nor  does  it 
seem  possible  to  secure  any  exact  esti- 
mate as  to  the  amount  of  money  which 
its  provisions  would  require. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  measure 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  seem  to  us  as 
follows: 

1.  The  enactment  ot  this  bill  into  a 
law  will  delay,  and  not  hasten,  the  day 
when  the  disabled  veterans  of  the  war 
shall  receive  adequate  care.  These  men 
should  have  the  first  call  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

2.  By  the  inevitable  Inflation  caused 
by  carrying  this  bill  into  efTect  the  busi- 
ness development  of  the  country  may  be 
hampered  to  such  an  extent  that  the  four 
million  veterans  of  the  World  War  will  In 
tlie  end  lose  more  than  they  will  gain. 

3.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  is 
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a  fraud  upon  the  men  whom  it  purports 
to  help,  for  it  makes  no  real  provision 
for  meeting  the  obligation  which  it  as- 
sumes. To  provide  for  the  payment  by 
utilizing  the  interest  on  our  foreign  debt 
is  a  twofold  deception.  In  the  first 
place.  It  draws  upon  funds  that  are  still 
to  be  collected,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
it  uses  the  funds  in  a  manner  not  sound 
financially.  If  we  receive  the  money 
from  our  foreign  loans,  that  money  be- 
longs to  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of 
our  Liberty  Loans.  To  use  the  interest 
on  our  foreign  debt  for  adjusted  compen- 
sation and  then  borrow  money  for  re- 
funding our  Liberty  Loans  would  be 
taking  money  from  one  pocket  and  put- 
ting it  in  another  and  pretending  that 
we  had  increased  our  available  assets. 

We  hope  that  the  President  will  veto 
the  present  Bonus  Bill,  as  he  has  prom- 
ised. 

FOR    EXAMPLE— 

AGAIN  we  hear  that  "the  most  in- 
teresting magazine  articles  are 
never  published" — a  contention 
with  which  we  entirely  agree,  as  the 
most  interesting  magazine  articles  are 
never  written.    For  example: 

Inspired  by  the  uprising  against  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  an  Outlook  con- 
tributor resolved  the  other  day  to  pre- 
pare an  article  dealing,  not  only  with 
prohibition,  but  with  the  Methodist  Cen- 
tenary, the  tithing  movement,  the  six 
months'  evangelistic  campaign  for  "one 
million  souls  by  June  first,"  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement  of  North 
America,  the  campaign  for  a  "blue"  Sun- 
day, the  movement  to  censor  stage  and 
screen — In  short,  the  whole  array  of 
efforts  since  the  armistice  to  accomplish 
incalculable  good  quickly  and  by  force — 
the  force,  that  is,  of  the  "drive"  or  of 
law. 

We  remember  that  a  famous  editor, 
when  asked,  "What  Interests  people?" 
replied,  "Themselves."  By  that  test, 
here  was  unquestionably  the  most  inter- 
esting article  conceived  in  years.  Every 
American  would  see  himself  portrayed; 
for,  either  as  promoter,  as  participant, 
as  disgruntled  remonstrant,  as  benefi- 
ciary, or  as  more  or  less  victim,  every 
American  has  been  affected — personally, 
even  intimately.  And  observe.  The  con- 
tributor regards  these  phenomena  as 
symptoms  of  a  world-wide  neurosis 
prevalent  after  the  war,  and  during  it, 
and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  before  it. 
Instead  of  "Get-Good-Quick  Schemes," 
his  article  might  well  have  borne  the 
headline,  "The  Matter  with  Us  All." 

Very  beautiful  oftentimes  are  the 
symptoms  neurosis  will  produce — vis- 
Ions,  ecstasies,  even  a  high  creativeness. 
The    contributor    recalled    Taine's    ex- 
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planatlon  of  Gothic  architecture  as  tlie 
work  of  overwrought  nerves.  But  he 
also  recalled  Taine's  remark  that  "an 
army  of  masons"  must  labor  constantly 
to  keep  the  lacelike  cathedral  from 
tumbling  down,  so  rashly  has  idealism 
outrun  practicality.  Does  a  similar  well- 
intentioned  unwisdom  endanger  the 
various  efforts  to  make  the  world  over 
speedily  and  by  force?  The  contributor 
fears  that  it  does. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  impassioned  zeal  with 
which  a  by  no  means  wealthy  denomina- 
tion subscribed  $115,000,000  for  «ood 
works  at  home  and  abroad — nothing, 
that  is,  unless  perhaps  one  sees  a  finer 
devotion  in  the  spectacle  of  more  than 
two  liundred  thousand  tithers  vowing  to 
give  the  first  tenth  of  their  income  to 
the  church.  But  what  has  resulted? 
Will  anybody  pretend  that  performance 
equals  promise?  It  falls  short — as  was 
inevitable  from  the  outset. 

Then,  too,  the  contributor  finds  some- 
thing wonderfully  dramatic  in  the  scene 
where  forty  bishops  went  down  on  their 
knees  to  pray  for  success  in  their  cam- 
paign to  win  "one  million  souls  by  June 
first."  The  achievement,  however,  was 
by  official  count  rather  less  than  a  third 
of  that  number.  Again,  what  more 
beautiful  than  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  thirty  denominations  united  in 
the  most  astonishing  "drive"  ever  beard 
of?  On  the  other  hand,  what  more  dis- 
tressful than  its  failure?  Still  again,  a 
certain  austere  beauty — of  motive,  at 
least — marks  the  quaint  and  wholly  un- 
successful attempt  to  re-establish  the 
Puritan  Sabbath  in  a  community  con- 
sisting largely  of  Jews,  Catholics,  and 
freethinkers.  As  for  the  movement  to 
censor  stage  and  screen,  the  end  is  not 
yet,  though,  like  the  movement  to  out- 
law tobacco  and  like  the  plan  of  a  de- 
lightful Bostonian  to  Institute  compul- 
sory church  attendance,  it  has  aroused 
a  peculiarly  scornful  Indignation  among 
worldlings. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  our  contribu- 
tor, as  he  has  a  lively  interest  in  world- 
lings and  fears  that,  beholding  the  fail- 
ures of  a  too  impatient  and  too  militant 
Idealism,  they  will  come  to  flout  all 
idealism.  They  are  In  a  bad  mood 
already.  They  object  to  being  "rail- 
roaded" into  a  state  of  ethical  perfection 
by  a  "Prusslanlsm"  that,  given  its  way, 
would  "cause  America  to  bristle  with 
Verboten  signs." 

But  how,  he  asks,  can  he  lecture  the 
idealists  upon  their  virtuous  vices — the 
phrase  Is  his,  not  ours — without  seeming 
to  discredit  such  lasting  good  as  they 
have  accomplished?  Immense  sums 
have  been  raised  for  manifold  benevo- 
lence— yes,  despite  lapses.  The  Inter- 
church  a<3W,«\^  B^ch;  who  know;"  but 
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that  it  may  have  a  better-planned  and 
more  enduring  successor?  311,000  new 
church  members  represent  that  much 
gain,  though  "one  million  by  June  1" 
was  the  goal.  If  a  "blue"  Sunday  was 
an  irrational  dream,  it  at  least  did  us 
the  service  of  exposing  itself  as  such. 
And  if  the  censorship  of  stage  and 
screen  appears  unwise,  well,  are  ve 
quite  satisfied  as  to  the  wisdom  of  per- 
mitting them  t%  follow  their  own 
devices? 

So  the  article  has  not  been  written. 
Oaring,  disturbing,  intensely  personal, 
and 'calculated  to  arouse  discussion  the 
country  over,  it  promised  all  the  ele- 
ments of  supreme  interest,  and  yet  what 
w«»rthy  end  would  it  have  served?  Our 
too  impatient  and  too  militant  idealists 
have  learned,  their  lesson — or,  at  all 
events,  the  majority  of  them  have — in 
anguish  of  soul.  There  is  little  danger 
of  their  again  attempting  a  dozen  time.s 
more  than  can  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  achieved.  They  are  out  of  conceit 
both  with  haste  and  with  force.  And 
the  minority,  though  as  impatient  and 
as  militant  as  before,  command  no  such 
following  as  l>efore.  Albeit  slowly,  the 
world-wide  neurosis  is  passing.  Old 
methods — ^particularly  those  aiming  to 
reach  motive,  in  the  belief  that  motive, 
once  reached,  controls  conduct — are  once 
more  held  in  the  esteem  they  deserve. 
In  other  words,  we  are  returning  to  a 
recognition  of  the  well-established  prin- 
ciple of  sane  progress:  From  within, 
out 

AHUMAN-NATURALIST 

WE  usually  think  of  a  naturalist 
as  one  who  studies  and  writes 
about  external  nature — birds, 
animals,  trees,  and  the  rest.  But  all  the 
great  naturalists  who  have  written  lit- 
erature rather  than  text-books  have  been 
what  might  be  called  human-naturalists: 
they  have  seen  and  loved  external  na- 
ture from  the  point  of  view  of  human 
nature.  Decidedly  this  is  so  of  W.  H. 
Hudson,  the  English  naturalist,  who 
died  lately  after  a  literary  career  of 
nearly  forty  years,  during  which  he  pro- 
duced a  long  list  of  stories,  books  of 
observation,  and  collected  sketches  and 
essays.  All  of  these,  even  such  a  fanci- 
ful romance  as  "Green  Mansions,"  with 
its  marvelous  heroine  who  talks  the  bird 
language,  had  their  strongest  interest 
in  the  author's  own  contemplative  and 
appreciative  love  for  nature  and  its 
effect  on  human  character  and  ways  of 
living. 

Hudson's  best-known  and  most  elabo- 
rate books  have  to  do  with  South 
America,  but  he  was  quite  as  much  at 
home  and  quite  as  sincerely  interested 
In  the  country  lanes  of  England  as  in 
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the  pampas  of  Uruguay  and  the  Argen- 
tine. Thus  quite  lately  his  early  book 
"Afoot  in  England,"  long  out  of  print, 
was  republished  and  was  enjoyed  as  a 
charming  record  of  rambles  with  more 
reflection,  mood,  and  human  interest 
than  of  close  description.  What  one 
critic  .said  of  this  little  book  well  de- 
scribes Hudson's  writing  at  large: 
"Here  is  a  mind  and  heart  to  know  well, 
a  personality  deep  and  ardent,  yet  aloof 
in  a  kindly  reticence,  too."  So  with  his 
"Shepherd's  Life,"  in  which  the  shep- 
herds, their  talk  and  traditions,  even 
more  than  their  sheep  and  dogs,  form 
the  real  subject.  So  of  another  book  of 
English  sketches  in  which  he  humor- 
ously exalts  the  intelligence  of  the  pig 
as  greater  than  that  of  the  dog  or  the 
elephant  and  pleads  almost  rhythmically 
for  mercy  to  the  lovely,  harnile.ss  snakes. 
His  last  book,  "A  Traveller  in  Mttle 
Things,"  is  a  series  of  talks  about  Kng- 
ILsh  village  life. 

South  America,  however,  was  his  na- 
tive land;  there  lie  was  born,  and  there 
he  lived  many  years  on  the  boundless 
and  lonely  pampas  and  among  tlie  wild 
and  tame  guuchos.  He  loved  it  all,  and 
the  main  secret  of  his  hold  on  his  read- 
ers is  that  he  instinctively  conveys  the 
vividness  of  this  liking  to  them.  He 
did  not  write  for  effect,  but  to  tell  what 
really  interested  him.  "The  Purple 
I^nd"  and  "Far  Away  and  Ijons  Ago" 
are  full  of  his  knowledge  of  the  horse- 
men of  the  plains  and  include  even  talks 
with  old  men  who  reuieniljered  the  Brit- 
ish expedition  to  Uruguay  in  1807. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  declared  of  one  of 
Hudson's  books  that  "it  imninrtalizes  as 
passionate  a  love  of  all  beautiful  things 
as  ever  was  in  the  heart  of  man."  Truly 
Hudson's  love  of  nature  and  man  was 
deep  and  sincere:  but  "passionate"  does 
not  seem  just  the  word;  his  written  ex- 
pression of  the  feeling  was  calm,  sane, 
and  friendly  rather  than  ecstatic.  He 
was  not  a  poet  at  heart,  as  was  Richard 
Jefferies,  nor  a  scientific  specialist  like 
Fabre.  nor  a  pliilosopher  like  Thoreau. 
His  powers  of  observation  were  acute 
nud  his  skill  in  combining  realistic  nar- 
rative with  imaginative  descriptions  of 
nature  in  her  wild  or  cliarniins  aspei-ts 
was  unusual. 

Till'  public  learned  to  appreciate  Hud- 
.son's  work  slowly,  but  libraries  soon 
found  that  there  was  a  constantly  and 
rradually  increasing  demand  for  his 
books.  One  by  one  they  have  been  re- 
published from  time  to  time;  the  "Natu- 
ralist in  Plata"  (much  more  than  a 
handbook)  has  appeared  in  six  editions. 
Happily,  he  lived  long  enough  to  enjoy 
this  appreciation;  and  no  doubt  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  be  able  to 
resign  last  year,  as  no  longer  needed, 
the  British  civil  pension  of  £150  which 
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was  accorded  to  him,  as  to  other  authors 
of  little  means,  whose  literary  work  is 
of  sterling  value. 


DEBATES    AND 
BELIEFS 

IN  the  last  week  of  September  the 
Oxford  University  Debating  Team 
will  go  to  Lewiston.  Maine,  for  a 
return  match  with  Bates  College.  An 
account  of  the  visit  paid  by  Bates  to 
Oxford  appears  on  the  next  page. 

We  venture  to  say  that  very  few 
Outlook  readers,  or  daily  newspaper 
readers,  for  that  matter,  in  the  United 
States,  know  that  Bates  College,  num- 
bering only  a  few  hundred  students, 
wears  the  crown  of  American  Intercol- 
legiate debating.  Certainly  Bates  has 
achieved  no  such  National  reputation  as 
Center  College,  Kentucky,  but  then  Cen- 
ter College  achieved  her  reputation  in 
football,  and  football  provides  a  surer 
path  to  the  front  page  than  debating. 

These  Anglo-American  debates  afford 
us  an  excellent  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing our  own  methods  with  those  of  the 
English  universities.  In  the  Oxford 
Union  the  whole  body  of  graduate  or 
undergraduate  members  present  are  the 
Judges  of  the  contest,  and  the  side  gets 
the  decision  which  convinces  the  Union 
of  the  soundness  of  its  views.  In  Amer- 
ica, as  we  know,  there  are  usually  three 
Judges  who  award  the  palm  of  victory 
upon  the  intellectual  merits  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced.  The  British  system 
has  as  its  aim  the  development  of  parlia- 
mentary debaters;  the  American  system 
has  as  its  goal  the  production  of  trial 
lawyers.  The  argument  against  the 
American  system  was  never  more  co- 
gently presented  than  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  his  Autobiography.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  wrote: 

rersonalty  I  have  not  the  allirhtest 
sympathy  with  debating  contests  In 
which  each  side  is  arbitrarily  assigned 
a  Riven  proposition  and  told  to  main- 
tain it  without  the  least  reference  to 
whether  those  maintaining  It  believe 
In  it  or  not.  I  know  that  under  our 
sy.stem  this  Is  necessary  for  lawyers, 
but  I  emphatically  disbelieve  in  it  aa 
resards  general  discussion  of  political, 
>iocinl,  and  industrial  matters.  What 
we  need  is  to  turn  out  of  our  colleges 
young  men  with  ardent  convictions 
on  the  side  of  the  right;  not  young 
men  who  can  make  a  i^ood  argument 
for  either  ripht  or  wrong  as  their  in- 
terest bids  them.  The  present  method 
of  carrying  on  debates  on  such  sub- 
jects as  "Our  Colonial  I'olicy,"  or 
"The  Need  of  a  Navy,"  or  "The 
Proper  Position  of  the  Courts  in  Con- 
stitutional Questions,"  encourages 
precLsely  the  wrong  attitude  among 
those  who  take  part  in  them.  There 
is  no  effort  to  instill  sincerltv  and 
""«r§iffeKcrtytVa5l(;tWii)t>ii,^;  con- 
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trary,  the  net  result  is  to  make  the 
contestants  feel  that  their  convictions 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  argu- 
ments. I  am  sorry  I  did  not  study 
elocution  in  collegre;  but  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly glad  that  I  did  not  take 
part  in  the  type  of  debate  in  which 
stress  is  laid,  not  upon  getting  a 
speaker  to  think  rightly,  but  on  get- 
ting him  to  talk  glibly  on  the  side  to 
which  he  is  assigned,  without  regard 
either  to  what  his  convict  Ions  are  or 
to  what  they  ought  to  bo. 

We  wonder  whether  this  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  American 
procedure  is  not  responsible  for  the  gen- 


eral Indifference  of  the  American  public 
to  intercollegiate  debating.  Of  course  no 
system  would  give  to  debating  the  popu- 
lar appeal  of  football,  but  perhaps  a 
change  of  method  might  be  able  to  put 
a  college  discussion  such  as  that  be- 
tween Bates  and  Oxford  on  the  second 
page,  if  not  the  first,  of  our  daily  Jour- 
nals. Our  debates  as  at  present  con- 
ducted are  distinctly  unreal.  They  do 
not  move  the  hearers  because  the  speak- 
ers themselves  are  not  moved;  there  are 
no  convictions  involved.  College  de- 
bates, particularly  in  the  larger  universi- 


ties, do  not  evoke  the  interest  of  the 
general  student  body  nor  do  they  call 
out  the  talents  of  the  real  college 
leaders.  The  trouble  lies,  not  in  the  fact 
that  debating  is  unimportant,  but  that, 
as  we  carry  it  on,  it  lacks  actuality. 
The  average  college  undergraduate  is 
about  as  interested  in  dialectics  as  the 
average  prize-fight  fan  is  in  sparring  for 
points.  We  suspect  that  the  average 
college  undergraduate  is  nearer  right 
than  those  who  beinoan  the  general  pub- 
lic lack  of  interest  In  intercollegiate 
debates. 


AS   SHE   PASSES 

BY    HAZEL    HALL 

SHK  has  beauty,  she  has  youth. 
\Vluit  is  time,  ivliat  ia  truth* 


Her  tread  sings  along  the  street. 
^YIl(It  ail'  old  (iiiii  groaning  jeetf 

Life,  a  lover  suave  and  gay. 
Companions  her  upon  her  way. 

He  whispers  of  a  tryst  to-morrow. 
ir/«i/  is  betrayal,  what  is  sorrowf 


WHERE  MEN  DEBATE  BELIEFS— NOT  STATISTICS' 


BY   GEORGE   L.   MOORE 


ATHLETIC  competitions  between 
the  representatives  of  American 
and  of  British  universities  have 
become  a  more  and  more  common  oc- 
currence since  the  war  and  make  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
international  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. Now  debating  is  added  to  the  ac- 
tivities in  which  American  students  are 
mingling  with  their  British  cousins  and 
coming  thereby  to  know  them  better.  It 
seems  assured  of  being  a  permanent  fix- 
ture. Bates  College  pioneered  in  1921 
by  crossing  to  meet  the  pick  of  Oxford 
on  the  platform.  This  year  tlie  crack 
debating  team  of  New  York  University 
argued  the  advisability  of  America  can- 
celing the  Interallied  war  debts  with  the 
lads  of  Oxford,  of  Sheflleld,  and  of  Edin- 
burgh. At  all  three  places  the  vote 
overwhelmingly  favored  cancellation,  a 
commentary  not  so  much  on  the  merits 
of  the  debating  as  on  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  British  college  students,  decisions 
In  British  collegiate  debate  resulting  not 
from  the  opinion  of  appointed  judges, 
but  from  the  general  voting  of  the  au- 
dience.   The  New  York  boys  affirmed  the 

'  An    editorial    on    collegf    di-hallng    nppoarii 
on  the  previous  pace. 


motion  to  cancel  in  the  Sheflleld  and 
Edinburgh  encounters,  and  denied  it  at 
Oxford.  So  pleased  were  the  Oxonians 
at  the  Americans  taking  the  side  on 
which  their  convictions  were  thought 
not  to  belong  that  they  passed  public 
compliments  on  the  Americans'  sports- 
manship. This  September  they  will 
come  to  America  to  return  the  visit  of 
Bates  and  of  New  York  and  to  meet 
other  college  debating  teams,  which  is 
one  evidence  that  international  college 
debating  Is  a  "recognized  institution." 

It  offers  a  valuable  means  of  measur- 
ing in  comparison  the  products  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  universities  because 
it  elicits  powers  of  manhood  whose  de- 
velopment is  more  specifically  the  task 
of  the  school  and  college  than  building 
athletic  prowess.  Debate  is  not  a  major 
sport  in  America,  of  course.  It  is  alWays 
humble  in  the  presence  of  the  football 
team,  and  is  grateful  for  any  crumbs 
remaining  after  the  feasts  of  those 
heroes.  Yet  the  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can students  with  the  best  deleters  of 
Oxford  In  the  historic  Oxford  Union, 
which  has  trained  scores  of  great  British 
statesmen  and  leaders  in  the  art  of  pub- 
lic   expression,    and    with    the    sons   of 


Edinburgli  and  of  Sheffield,  put  our  col- 
lege product  into  more  striking  compari- 
son with  England's  than  any  number  of 
crew  races,  tennis  matches,  or  track 
competitions.  The  New  York  University 
team  were  all  impressed,  for  one  thing, 
with  what  they  consider  certain  points 
in  which  the  British  system  of  conduct- 
ing a  debate  is  superior  to  that  used  by 
most  American  colleges.  There  are  no 
Judges  brought  In  from  outside  upon 
whose  opinion  the  decision  rests.  In- 
stead, the  will  of  the  auditors  is  ex- 
pressed by  balloting.  The  manner  of 
procedure  at  Oxford  is  embellished  by 
tradition  and  is  solemnly  carried 
through.  At  the  other  universities  some 
of  the  tradition,  perhaps,  is  lacking,,but 
the  system  is  identical.  The  cliairman 
of  the  debate  proposes  the  motion.  At 
Oxford  he  is  the  president  of  the  Union 
and  is  seated  on  a  sort  of  throne.  This 
year's  president  is  an  American,  R.  M. 
Carson,  of  Oriel,  a  Rhodes  man  and  a 
fine  representative,  incidentally,  of 
American  scholarship.  The  presidency 
of  the  Union  Is  considered  the  highest 
honor  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Carson  is  always 
pointed  out  to  visitors  as  "the  American 
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achievement  was  the  result  of  a  speech 
he  made  at  the  Union  on  American  pro- 
hibition. The  achievement  assumes  con- 
siderable magnitude  when  one  realizes 
that  the  typical  Oxford  attitude  toward 
prohibition  is  amazed  disbelief  that  it 
can  exist  anywhere. 

When  Mr.  Carson,  as  chairman,  pro- 
poses the  motion,  the  first  speaker 
affirms  it,  followed  by  a  speech  of  nega- 
tion, two  more  speeches  (one  of  affirma- 
tion and  one  of  denial),  and  one  speech 
from  each  side  to  sum  up.  So  far  the 
procedure  is  not  unlike  that  used  in 
America,  but  from  now  on  it  is  radically 
different.  In  an  American  college  music 
or  some  other  form  of  entertainment  is 
introduced  at  this  point  to  lull  the 
minds  of  the  audience  until  the  Judges 
have  made  their  decision.  In  England 
the  fun  is  just  beginning.  When  the 
chosen  debaters  of  the  evening  complete 
their  arguments,  the  question  is  open  for 
discussion  by  the  house.  In  all  three  of 
the  contests  of  the  American  team  this 
year  this  was  the  longest  and  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  meeting.  One  speech 
from  the  floor  was  twenty  minutes  in 
length  and  surpassed  the  efforts  of  the 
debaters  themselves  for  scope  of  under- 
standing and  trencbancy  of  expression. 
At  Edinburgh  adherents  of  the  Labor, 
Socialist,  Conservative,  and  Liberal 
point  of  view  fought  keenly  for  suprem- 
acy. When  the  chairman  deems  the 
forum  closed,  the  vote  is  taken.  There 
are,  two  doors,  one  for  the  ayes  and  an- 
other for  the  noes,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  house  choose  their  exits  with  care, 
depositing  their  votes  In  the  two  boxes — 
aye  and  no — provided  for  the  purpose. 
At  Oxford  these  receptacles  are  heavy 
carved  oak,  darkened  by  age;  and  Tra- 
dition— that  ubiquitous  fellow — has  de- 
creed that  the  aye  box  is  a  square  foot 
gnreater  in  capacity  than  the  no,  for 
no  other  reason  than  tradition  and 
that  the  boxes,  of  course,  were  made 
that  size. 

The  general  effect  of  this  forum 
method  of  procedure  and   the  popular 


vote  is  to  keep  interest  in  debating  quick 
and  fresh.  The  audience  is  more  re- 
sponsive than  an  Ajnerican  debate  au- 
dience, and  it  is  larger.  One  isn't 
admitted  except  by  ticket!  Many  an 
alumnus  of  an  American  college  will  re- 
member being  begged  to  attend  a  debate 
"to  support  the  team." 

The  reason  for  an  English  university 
man  going  to  a  debate  is  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in  the  question  at  Issue  and  more 
than  likely  plans  to  say  something  for 
hi3  opinion.  This  difference  in  attitude 
and  motive  reveals  an  interesting  con- 
trast between  what  the  student  across 
the  Atlantic  thinks  about  and  talks 
about  and  the  mind  of  his  American 
cousin.  What  surprised  the  American 
debaters  this  year  more  than  anything 
else  was  the  table  talk  and  other  conver- 
sation of  the  British  collegian.  He  is 
a  keen  student  of  politics  and  social 
questions,  and  isp't  ashamed  to  make 
them  subjects  of  every-day  discussion 
along  with  cricket  and  rowing.  His 
conversation  Is  witty,  bright,  clever,  full 
of  chaffing  and  Joshing,  but  much  more 
solidly  based  than  American  college 
talk.  The  Oxonian,  the  Edinburgh 
undergrad,  and  the  Sheffield  man  showed 
themselves  possessed  of  information  and 
able  to  give  it  out  easily  and  interest- 
ingly and  to  receive  in  kind.  This 
ability  is  reflected  in  the  debates,  which 
are  conducted  in  the  conversational 
style.  Formal  argument  In  a  solid, 
businesslike,  "cold  facts"  manner,  which 
is  the  substance  of  the  American  college 
forensic  style,  is  rarely  used.    Debate  in 

(Britain  is  made  to  serve  a  desire  to  ac- 
quire a  clear,  cogent,  and  interesting 
manner  of  speech.  Expressing  his  views 
as  brilliantly  as  possible  is  the  sole 
Justification  for  debating,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  British  collegian,  and  so  rooted 
is  this  point  of  view  in  the  university 
consciousness  that  the  American  debat- 
ers were  courteously  advised  not  to  re- 
gard the  recent  reti'^ontres  as  academic 
contests,  but  merely  as  "a  friendly  inter- 
change of  views." 


The  amount  of  wit,  humor,  and  whim- 
sicality In  the  British  speeches  amazed 
their  American  antagonists,  who  had 
been  trained  to  use  humor  carefully  and 
in  the  form  of  a  story  with  a  point. 
Spontaneous  wit  was  sprinkled  through 
all  of  the  other  discourse,  from  both  the 
debaters  and  the  speakers  from  the  floor. 
Occasionally  it  seemed  Irrelevant,  aa 
when  one  of  the  young  Oxonians  began 
his  pleading  somewhat  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  (.pauae) 

I  am  going  to  be  confidential  Oonp 

pauxe) 
I  have  a  brother  (whUpered) 
He  occasionally  (paute)  speaks  to 

me  {pau»e) 
Recently    be    finished    his    studies 

here    and    decided    to    sip    from    the 

spring  of  knowledge  In  nn  American 

university. 
He  matriculated  (prolonged  pause) 
Soon  afterward  be  became  ill. 

And  more  in  the  same  vein.  There 
were  also  some  facts  in  his  discourse, 
but  he  had  somehow  acquired  the  gift 
of  using  them  for  penetrability  rather 
than  for  weight.  What  such  a  speaker 
lacks  in  capacity  to  impress  he  gains  in 
the  ability  to  amuse  and  entertain, 
which  is  often  a  better  method  of  cul- 
tivating receptivity  In  an  audience  than 
gravity  and  a  businesslike  array  of 
facts. 

All  of  the  English  college  debaters 
cultivate  the  light,  deft  touch.  Those 
who  admire  Chesterton  and  Shaw  at- 
tempt the  paradox  and  the  aphorism, 
and  do  them  rather  well.  They  even 
garnish  their  table  Ulk  with  this  sort 
of  thing. 

Because  their  debating  reflects  the 
student  psychology  It  may  prove  a  salu- 
tary influence  on  American  student 
thought  and  opinion  to  hear  the  Oxo- 
nians next  year,  although  they  will  miss 
the  setting  of  the  Union,  saturated  with 
memories  of  RossettI,  William  Morris, 
and  others  of  England's  great,  and  filled 
with  hundreds  of  young  men  eager  to 
hear  and  to  be  heard. 


VERDUN  AND   COBLENZ 


SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE 
BY   FRANCIS   ROGERS 


To  the  returning  wanderer  who  has 
been  absent  for  any  space  of  time 
France  must  always  appear  to 
merit  her  title  of  "La  Belle,"  but  this 
summer,  which  everywhere  In  northern 
Europe  has  been  cool  and  wet,  her 
beauty  is  more  obvious  than  ever.  Her 
fertile  fields,  luxuriant  trees,  and  over- 
flowing streams  give  evidence  this  year 
of  the  kindness  of  nature,  and  even  the 
grimness  of  her  battlefields  and  stricken 
towns  is  mitigated  by  an  abundant 
growth  of  weeds  and  wild  flowers,  as 
well  as  by  the  devotion  and  industry  of 
reconjitructlve  hands.    Tales  of  a  cruel 


drought  come  from  southern  France,  but 
this  has  not  spread  so  far  north  as  the 
tourists'  customary  summer  routes.  The 
value  of  the  dollar,  which  everywhere  on 
the  Continent  is,  after  the  weather,  the 
prime  topic  of  conversation  of  all  Ameri- 
can travelers,  has  not  decreased  in  the 
past  twelve  months.  The  French  franc 
is  still  worth  only  about  eight  cents 
(pre-war  value  nineteen),  the  Belgian 
franc  even  less.  Prices  for  those  who 
think  In  dollars  are  still  appreciably  less 
than  American  prices.  One  can  board 
and  lodge  In  a  convenient  quarter  of 
Paris  for  five  dollars  a  day.  and  away 


from  the  metropolis,  if  one  avoids  the 
haunts  of  pretense  and  fashion,  for  less. 
Commodious  motors  may  be  hired  at  the 
rate  of  about  thirty  cents  a  mile.  For 
the  American,  then,  life  in  France  is, 
as  It  always  has  been,  easy  and,  com- 
pared with  conditions  at  home,  inexpen- 
sive. 

Four  years  of  peace  have  not  robbed 
Verdun  of  its  aspect  and  general  at- 
mosphere of  romance  and  heroic  conflict. 
There  remain  still  in  the  city  many  evi- 
dences of  destruction,  but  these  are 
gradually  disappearing,  and  on  every 
hand  one  sees  activity  In  reconstruction. 
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As  at  Rbeims  and  Soissons,  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Verdun  is  the  chief  monument  to 
the  years  of  bombardment,  and  even  now 
a  comer  of  it  no  larger  than  a  village 
church  is  all  that  has  been  restored  to 
the  devotions  of  the  faithful.  As  one 
leaves  the  city  and  passes  through  the 
outlying  villages  on  the  way  to  the  forts 
one  cannot  but  be  moved  to  admiration 
at  the  zeal  and  speed  with  which  the 
ruin  of  all  buildings,  four  years  ago 
usually  complete,  is  being  replaced  by 
permanent  new  construction.  Many  a 
little  community  which  the  war  left 
houseless  has  resumed  its  normal  life  in 
solid  and  commodious  farmhouses  and 
buildings.  There  is  work  for  every  pair 
of  able  hands— one  sees  no  idlers — ^and 
if  one  did  not  know  that  the' expense  of 
all  this  reconstruction  is  being  borne  by 
the  French  themselves  and  not  by  the 
Germans,  who  should  bear  it,  the  situa- 
tion would  be  altogether  cheering. 

We  visited  Vaux  and  Douamont  and 
the  Trench  of  the  Bayonets  in  a  torrent 
of  rain  and  bowed  our  heads  in  rever- 
ence before  these  shrines  of  French 
heroism  and  self-sacriflce,  where  so 
many,  many  times  the  defenders  must 
have  felt  that  nature,  as  well  as  the  in- 
vaders, knew  no  mercy.  On  the  way  to 
Montfaucon  one  passes  fields  short 
years  ago  t)ie  scene  of  Incessant  strug- 
gle and  slaughter,  where  miles  of 
barbed-wire  entanglements  still  overtop 
the  new  growth  of  weeds  and  bushes, 
and  enters  the  territory  where  our  own 
boys  fought  and  fell  so  gallantly  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1918.  At  Romagne 
14,000  crosses  mark  the  graves  of  those 
who  died  in  the  Argonne  and  whose  peo- 
ple were  content  to  let  them  lie  in  the 
land  they  had  died  to  save.  There  conid 
be  no  lovelier  or  more  dignified  final 
resting-place  for  them,  and  in  the  untold 
years  to  come  the  spot  that  Is  America 
in  France  will  remain  as  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  our  participation  in  the  war. 

As  one  leaves  Verdun  and  Journeys 
eastward  into  Lorraine  along  the  route 
followed  by  the  Germans  westward  In., 
their  attack  on  France,  the  signs  *'of 
devastation  are  soon  replaced  by  the 
evidences  of  long  and  undisturbed  pros- 
perity that  characterized  Germany  be- 
fore the  war  and  still  differentiate  It 
from  the  austerity  that  belongs  to  the 
aspect  of  France  even  undevastated. 
Traveling  northward  through  Treves, 
one  sees  on  every  hand  fruitful  farms 
and  busy  industrial  towns.  If  there  is 
a  sweeter  or  more  ingratiating  landscape 
than  that  which  is  to  be  seen  from  the 
car  windows  as  the  train  follows  the 
course  of  the  Moselle,  I  do  not  know, 
where  to  look  for  it.  All  the  hilly  slopes 
east  of  the  river  are  covered  with  vine- 
yards under  the  highest  cultivation,  and 
every  few  miles  is  a  pretty  river  town, 
the  distributing  center  for  the  wine  from 
the  surrounding  hills.  An  hour  or  two 
more,  and  one  reaches,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  Coblenz. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Napoleon  made 
hlmMf  at  home  In  Coblenz.  but  since 
then  there  haK  be«»n  nothing  to  disturb 
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its  growth  as  a  beautifully  situated, 
prosperous  commercial  city.  Its  Ane 
streets,  handsome  buildings,  and  well- 
planned  parks  all  betray  its  comfortable 
history.  In  these  particulars  it  does  not 
differ  substantially  from  fifty  other  Ger- 
man cities  of  moderate  size.  It  is 
unique  to-day  among  all  the  cities  in 
Europe,  because  it  is  living  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  which  float  serenely 
frofa  the  highest  tower  of  its  famous  old 
citadel,  Ehrenbreitstein.  From  two 
buildings  on  the  river-front  beneath 
Ehrenbreitstein  French  flags  are  flying, 
but  they  are  subordinate  to  one  flag, 
which  by  its  pre-eminence  on  the  citadel 
signifies  that  the  bridgehead  of  the 
Rhine  at  Coblenz  is  in  the  keeping  of 
the  American  Army. 

At  the  present  time  twelve  hundred 
American  soldiers,  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Allen,  are  In  absolute 
control.  Some  six  or  seven  thousand 
French  soldiers  are  in  and  about  Co- 
blenz, but  General  Allen  is  also  their 
commander-in-chief,  and  as  long  as  our 
flag  floats  above  Ehrenbreitstein  the 
city  will  remain  under  American  rule. 
The  beginning  of  last  June  our  army 
had  packed  all  its  belongings  in  readi- 
ness to  depart.  Then  came  orders  from 
Washington  to  remain,  and  there  our 
army  still  is.  Early  in  1919  Coblenz  was 
the  center  for  300,000  Americans,  but 
little  by  little  this  great  host  has 
shrunk,  till  now  it  is  only  the  skeleton 
of  its  former  self.  It  is  small  In  num- 
bers; In  efficiency  and  training  it  Is  said 
to  be  the.  equal  of  the  best.  XSeneral 
Allen  has  spared  no  pains  to  keep  its 
morale  and  discipline  at  'the  highest 
point.  Its  chief  duty  is  to  administer 
Justly  the  territory  intrusted  to  its  care 
and  to  minimize  in  all  possible  ways  the 
friction  that  in  any  occupied  country  is 
inevitable  between  the  natives  and  the 
alien  troops.  Our  army  seems  to  be 
perforifling  its  task  admirably  and  to  be 
the  least  unwelcome  of  all  the  occupying 
armies.  The  unofficial  contact  of  our 
soldiers  with  the  native  population  Is 
constant  and  agreeable,  as  is  attested  by 
the  many  marriages  that  have  taken 
place  between  our  men  and  German 
girls. 

There  is  little  homesickness  among 
our  men.  Indeed,  it  would  be  surpris- 
ing if  there  were,  for  I  doubt  if  any 
army  ever  served  under  more  comforta- 
ble conditions.  The  army,  which  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  professional  soldiers 
who  enlisted,  presumably,  because  of  a 
taste  for  military  life,  is  well  housed 
and  well  fed;  its  military  duties, 
while  sufficiently  exacting  to  keep  It  in 
fighting  trim,  are  not  severe.  The  men 
are  paid  in  American  dollars,  the  pur- 
chasing powers  of  which  in  Germany  are 
now  so  great  as  to  place  within  the 
means  of  our  men  innumerable  luxuries. 
In  addition,  the  ever-faithful  and  well 
equipped  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  unit  of  the 
Salvation  Army  minister  generously  to 
all  cravings  for  healthy  recreation — 
fields  for  all  outdoor  games,  golf,  tennis, 
swimming,  libraries,  billiards,  canteens. 
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etc.  No  wonder  that  the  American  sol- 
dier in  Coblenz  is  contented  and  that, 
having  nothing  to  be  disagreeable  abcut 
and  his  pocket  full  of  easy  money, 
he  makes  no  enemies.  So  much  for  the 
surface  of  things. 

The  closer  one  gets  to  the  situation  at 
Coblenz,  the  clearer  becomes  the  valu« 
of  our  being  there.  One  coming  direct 
from  Verdun  to  the  Rhlneland  musf 
realize  why  France  feels  that  she  has 
been  unfairly  treated  both  by  her  allies 
and  by  Germany  and  that  if  she  were 
now  to  weaken  in  her  attitude  Germany 
would  never  make  the  reparations  that 
are  so  justly  due  from  her  to  France. 
Germany,  sulky  and  disingenuous,  will 
pay  nothing  that  she  is  not  forced  to 
pay;  that  is  certain.  No  matter  how 
loud  she  cries  poverty,  the  fact  is  in- 
disputable that  for  every  selfish  enter- 
prise she  has  money  in  plenty;  for 
reparations  only  does  she  lack  funds. 
England,  with  Germany's  colonies  and 
navy  in  her  hands,  but  with  grievous 
unemployment  at  home — the  figures 
show  a  million  and  a  half  of  idle  men — 
sees  as  her  most  pressing  need  the  res- 
toration of  her  former  trade  with  Ger- 
many. It  is  small  wonder  that  between 
two  countries  having  such  different 
points  of  view  there  should  be  constant 
friction  when  their  representatives  come 
in  contact  with  each  other. 

America  is  not  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions; her  attitude  towards  European 
questions  is  almost  as  detached  as  was 
that  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1916.  Con- 
gress is  now  striving  to  erect  a  tariff 
wall  about  our  commerce  that  would 
render  foreign  trade  more  difficult  than 
ever  before.  In  auch  a  situation  let  us 
be  truly  grateful  that  General  Allen»and 
his  little  army  still  represent  us  officially 
in  the  European  tangle.  The  rift  is 
widening  between  the  two  great  Euro- 
pean democracies  that  held  the  Ger- 
mans back  while  we  were  making  up 
our  minds  to  participate  in  a  struggle 
that  really  Involved  our  own  safety  as  a 
nation.  We,  with  France  and  England, 
finally  brought  Germany  to  defeat.  It  Is 
a  sad  time  now,  when  the  fruits  of  vie 
tory  are  still  to  be  gathered,  to  withhold 
our  hand  from  the  harvest.  It  should 
be  our  earnest  aim  to  try  to  reconcile 
the  differences  between  our  two  allies  to 
whom  we  are  bound  by  a  thousand  ties 
.  of  blood  and  tradition  and  to  whom  we 
owe  the  major  part  of  what  is  best  in 
our  civilization.  We  did  our  share  In 
1918;  it  will  be  to  our  everlasting  shame 
if  we  do  not  do  it  in  1922.  Let  us  in 
our  gratitude  to  England  and  France  for 
the  many  precious  things  that  we  owe 
to  them,  in  our  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  many  tribulations  and  sorrows, 
and  in  our  understanding  of  their  ur- 
gent needs,  cease  to  think  of  America 
as  a  land  unconcerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Europe  and  determine,  as  we 
did  In  1917,  to  play  a  worthy  part  in  the 
world's  great  drama.  General  Allen  and 
his  little  army  are  playing  one  in  Co- 
blenz; let  us  all,  as  a  nation,  play  ours, 
with  equal  zeal  and  vision. 
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CELEBRATING  THE  THIRD  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  GERMAN   REPUBLK^ 

President   Ebert,  Chancellor  WIrth,  and  Qeneral  von  Seekt  Inapecting  the   honor  company  of  the 

German  national  army  during  the  belebratlon  of  ConflfUntfon  Day.  the  third  anniversary  aliire  the 

birth   of   the  German   Republic   In    11)1!) 
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FASCIHTI  MARCHING  THROUGH  THE  STREETS  OP  MILAN.  ITAT-T 

The  KaarlHtl  arc  a  aorloly  of  Italian  pnlrl'itn  orgnnlr-ed  to  combat  the  prnpacanda  of  Italian 
ronimnnlHtn.  They  an»  r«  porU'd  to  have  rer<*nlly  broken  a  Reni'ral  strike  In  the  city  of  Mflnn  and 
Inkt'n  over  the  government,   which  was  in  duiiKt  r  of  collopnu  as  a  ivsult  of  ComiiiunlHt  i*Hi(a(lon 
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AN  OFFICIAL.  CHINESE  nECEPTION  IN  SHANGHAI  TENDERED  TO 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  NAVY  DENBY 

In  the  iint  row,  seated,  aro  (Ifft  to  right) :  Tlu-  Hon.  Hsu  Yuan,  Chlncao  Commhialoner  of  Foreign 
ARalra;  Hra.  Edwin  8.  Cunningham;  Adniirul  Joseph  Btrausa,  U.  S.  N. ;  Mrs.  Denby:  General  Ho 
Keng-lin,  Commissioner  of  Defense  In  Slianghal;  SccreUry  iKiiby;  Mrs.  ptrauss;  Admiral  W.  H.  Q. 
BuUard.   U.    S,   N.;    Edwin   &    Cunningham,    U.    S.    ConHUl-tit'iiurHl    at    ShanghaL      Others    In    the 

group   are  Chinese  olllclnla 
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SECRETARY  OP  STATE  HUGHES  AND  PARTY   SAIL,  FOR   BRAZH. 

Becrptary    Hughes    and    other   offlrinla    comprlnlng    the    Amorlran    odlclal    party    to    the    Brailllan 

Centenary  Kxpoxltlon  sailed   abonni  the   sicnniship  I'nn-Amerli-an  on  August  24,  for   Brazil.      In   the 

picture,  left  to  right:    General   niillard,  S.(ret.\ry   llutjhrs,  Wvt  IIuKhrs,  Mrs.   Hughes,  Augusto  C. 

dc  Alcuca,  Brazilian  Aniliassuilor  to  the  United  States,  and  Admiral  Vogclgesang; 
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COMPULSORY  INVESTIGATION   IN   LABOR    DISPUTES 

IN  CANADA 

SPECIAL  CORBESPONDENCE   FROM   D.  M.  LE  BOURDAIS 


SNOW  was  beginning  to  fall  upon  the 
treeless  prairies  of  the  Canadian 
northwest  and  the  settlers  on  their 
isolated  homesteads  were  preparing  for- 
winter.  But  in  one  respect  they  could 
make  no  provision:  they  were  without 
fuel,  and  none  could  be  bad.  Wood  of 
course  there  was  none;  and  a  strike  in 
the  coal  mines  of  southern  Alberta,  in 
progress  since  the  early  summer,  had 
long  before  resulted  in  complete  deple- 
tion of  the  slim  stock  of  coal  reserves. 
And  the  outlook  for  an  early  return  to 
work  in  the  mines  seemed  to  grow  more 
hopeless  as  day  followed  day.  Originally 
a  dispute  arising  out  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  wages  and  working 
conditions,  it  had  developed  into  a  con- 
test over  the  question  of  whether  the 
coal  operators  should  recognize  the 
unions  or  not.  The  men  would  not  deal 
with  the  company  excepting  through 
their  union  officers;  the  company  would 
not  treat  with  the  men  excepting  as  Indi- 
viduals. Apparently  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  settlement  until  one  party  or 
the  other  receded  from  its  position.  In 
the  meantime  the  likelihood  of  many 
settlers  freezing  to  death  in  their  prairie 
shacks  became  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  grim  probability. 

The  mines  were  In  Alberta,  but  the 
people  of  the  neighboring  province  of 
Saskatchewan  promised  to  be  the  chief 
sufferers.  After  the  failure  of  various 
attempts  at  mediation  by  private  Indi- 
viduals, the  Government  of  Saskatche- 
wan petitioned  the  federal  authorities 
at  Ottawa  to  intervene  for  the  protection 
of  the  helpless  homesteaders.  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  who  was  Prime  Minister 
at  the  time,  despatched  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  then  Deputy  Minister  of  Labor, 
who  had  already  attained  some  distinc- 
tion as  a  mediator  in  labor  disputes,  to 
the  affected  district  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  After  considerable  difllculty,  aris- 
ing chiefly  out  of  the  non-existence  of 
any  machinery  by  means  of  which  the 
two  parties  to  the  dispute  could  be 
brought  together,  the  strike  was  settled 
— temporarily,  as  such  settlements  usu- 
ally are — and  the  men  went  back  to 
work.  The  homesteaders  again  had  coal 
for  their  stoves,  but  it  had  been  a  close 
call.    That  was  In  1906. 

This  strike,  and  the  knowledge  that 
whatever  settlement  had  been  effected 
could  be  considered  only  as  an  armistice, 
and  that  similar  conditions  existed  in  a 
number  of  other  Industries  intimately 
connected  with  the  public  welfare, 
caused  the  Oovemment  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  should  at  least  postpone  fu- 
ture strikes  until  every  other  practica- 
ble alternative  had  failed  and  which 
should  also  be  the  means  of  supplying 
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the  public  with  the  facts  In  relation  to 
matters  under  dispute.  Consequently, 
upon  his  return  from  the  west,  Mr.  King 
was  asked  to  draft  a  bill  which  should 
meet  with  these  various  requirements; 
and  the  result  was  what  is  known  as  the 
Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act, 
which  became  law  March  22,  1907. 

The  act  has  application  to  those  Indus- 
tries which  may  somewhat  broadly  be 
defined  as  public  utilities,  and  includes 
mining,  both  coal  and  metal;  transpor- 
tation, steam  and  electric,  railways  as 
well  as  steamships;  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones; gas,  electric  light,  water,  and. 
power  works.  No  change  in  wages  or 
working  conditions  may  be  made  either 
by  employers  or  employees  in  any  of 
these  industries  (excepting  by  mutual 
consent)  without  first  giving  thirty 
days'  notice.  If  a  dispute  then  arises, 
either  party  may  apply  to  the  Minister 
of  Labor  for  a  hoard  of  conciliation  and 
investigation.  This  board  consists  of 
three  members,  two  representing,  re- 
spectively, the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployees and  a  chairman  agreed  upon  by 
these  two.  If  they  fail  to  agree,  the 
Minister  of  Labor  selects  the  third  mem- 
ber. Pees  and  traveling  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  board  and  witnesses  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  necessary  clerical 
assistance  and  other  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Authority 
.  is  given  the  board  to  require  the  attend- 
ance of  persons  and  the  production  of 
papers  and  documents,  and  generally  to 
secure  whatever  information,  in  its 
opinion,  is  essential  to  a  clear  Insight 
into  the  facts  of  the  case  under  investi- 
gation. E2ach  side  Is  invited  ttf  present 
its  view  and  outside  testimony  may  be 
requested  as  well.  Members  of  the 
board  also  make  personal  inspection  of 
working  conditions  when  considered  de- 
sirable. After  all  the  evidence  has  been 
adduced  and  considered,  the  board  pre- 
sents its  report  to  the  Minister  of  Labor, 
who  communicates  it  to  the  parties  in-- 
volved  in  the  dispute  and  also  causes  it 
to  be  published.  Provision  is  likewise 
made  for  the  presentation  of  a  minority 
report  in  the  event  of  a  lack  of  una- 
nimity; and  this,  too.  Is  published.  Nei- 
ther party  Is  bound  to  abide  by  the 
award.  But  generally,  even  though  un- 
acceptable to  either  or  both  parties,  it 
becomes  the  basis  for  further  negotia- 
tions between  them;  and  then  of  course 
if  agreement  is  still  Impossible,  the  final 
arbitrament  of  a  strike  becomes  the  only 
resort. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  appointment  of  a  board  of  con- 
ciliation and  investigation  either  directly 
or  indirectly  results  in  a  settlement 
Frequently  the  board,  acting  in  its  ca- 
pacity as  mediator,  succeeds  in  effecting 


a  settlement  without  the  necessity  for 
making  an  award.  From  its  inception 
in  1907  to  March  31,  1921,  some  509  dis- 
putes were  dealt  with  under  the  act,  and 
of  these  only  33  failed  of  settlement. 

Labor  at  first  was,  as  a  general  rule, 
opposed  to  the  act  and  considered  it  a 
restriction  of  ttie  workers'  right  to  lay- 
down  tools  at  will;  but  quite  recently,  in 
view  of  the  tendency  of  employers  to 
force  reductions  in  wages,  employees 
have  come  to  look  upon  it  with  other 
eyes.  And  now  there  is  evidence  that,  in 
some  quarters,  employers  are  beginning 
to  consider  it  an  abridgment  of  their 
rights.  This  latter  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated during  the  recent  threatened  rail- 
way strike. 

The  principal  railways  of  Canada  gave 
the  usual  thirty  days'  notice  that  on 
July  16,  last,  they  would  make  certain 
wage  reductions,  and  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  that  notice,  without  referring  the 
matter  to  a  board  of  conciliation  and 
investigation  as  provided  by  the  act, 
proceeded  to  put  such  reductions  into 
effect.  Union  officials  protested  against 
this  as  a  violation  of  the  act,  but  the 
railways  argued  that  the  reductions  were 
only  tentative  and  that  the  difference,  if 
in  favor  of  the  men,  could  be  adjusted 
later — that  is  to  say,  if  they  should  ac- 
cept the  award  of  the  board  in  the  event 
of  its  being  against  them  (which,  infer- 
entlally,  they  would  not).  They  further 
contended  that  such  action  on  their  part 
did  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  act 
as  interpreted  by  them;  but  the  Federal 
Department  of  Justice,  being  called  upon 
for  an  opinion,  held  that  the  railways 
were  in  the  wrong.  This  opinion  the 
latter  seemed  also  inclined  to  dispute, 
contending  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice was  not  competent  to  interpret  the 
statutes.  But  at  this  Juncture  public 
opinion,  headed  by  the  Prime  Minister — 
the  framer  of  the  act  of  1907 — stepped 
in;  the  railways,  finding  their  position 
untenable,  submitted  to  the  popular  ver- 
dict and  agreed  to  restore  wages  to  their 
original  level  pending  the  report  of  the 
boards  of  conciliation  and  investigation, 
which  had  been  appointed  in  the  mean- 
time. 

For  a  time  the  situation  had  been 
serious;  a  strike  vote  taken  by  the  rail- 
way workers  stood  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  a  strike;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  had  there  been  no  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act  railway 
transportation  in  Canada  would  have 
been  disrupted  by  a  period  of  bitter  in- 
dustrial warfare.  It  may  come  yet,  but 
that  possibility,  too,  has  been  minimized. 

There  may  be  doubts  as  to  the  merits 
or  the  Justice  of  compulsory  arbitration  ; 
but  as  to  compulsory  investigation  and 
conciliation,  at  least,  there  can  be  none. 
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AMERICAN  STUDENTS  ABROAD 

EDITORIAL   CORRESPONDENCE 
BY    ELBERT   FRANCIS   BALDWIN 


FORTY  American  students  are  over 
here  this  summer  traveling  to- 
gether. It  has  been  interesting  to 
see  ^  European  city  in  their  company. 

They  are  In  Europe  al  the  instance  of 
the  European  Student  Relief  (repre- 
sented In  America  by  the  Student 
Friendship  I<*und),  an  outgrowtli  of  tlie 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation. 
The  American  Student  Department  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
is  affiliated  with  the  Federation,  and 
therefore  chose  this  l>ody  of  young  men 
among  our  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  lads  call  themselves 
"Pilgrims  of  Friendship"  and  represent 
some  forty  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions from  Oregon  to  Florida. 

They  will  be  gone  about  ten  weeks 
from  New  York  to  New  York.  They 
enjoy  very  substantial  reductions  of 
hotel  and  railway  rates.  They  travel 
for  a  week  at  a  time  in  their  own  sleep- 
ing-cars, thus  eliminating  hotel  bed- 
rooms. At  the  frontiers  of  the  various 
countries  they  certainly  had  a  very  easy 
experience,  compared  with  that  of  other 
travelers. 

They  journey  at  their  own  expense. 
So  attractive  were  the  opportunities 
offered  for  this  particular  journey  that 
half  of  this  student  body  actually  bor- 
rowed the  necessary  funds  for  the  trip, 
for  their  pecuniary  position  would  not 
allow  them  to  undertake  it  otherwise 
and  their  ambition  to  do  so  was  quite  as 
great  as  that  of  those  students  who  had 
enough  money  for  the  journey.  In  order 
to  pay  back  the  sums  borrowed  some  of 
the  borrowers  will  have  to  teach  during 
the  coming  scholastic  year,  instead  of 
being  in  college  as  students,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  trip  being  that  those 
who  make  it  shall  remain  in  close  touch, 
either  as  fellow-students  or  as  teachers, 
with  the  undergraduates  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  To  the  queries  I  put 
to  learn  whether  any  of  the  lads  re- 
gretted having  borrowed  I  received  an 
invariable  "No."  Some  added :  "We  are 
proud  to  have  had  the  chance  to  borrow 
and  of  having  taken  advantage  of  it." 
One  boy  remarked:  "I  am  going  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  next  summer's  trip." 
Others  nodded  affirmatively. 

As  Indicating  the  kind  of  opportunities 
the  students  are  having  in  Europe,  let 
me  tell  about  the  two  days  they  have 
just  spent  at  Geneva. 

The  first  thing  they  saw  here  was  the 
International  Bureau  of  Labor.  They 
were  received  by  that  notable  French- 
man Albert  Thomas,  the  Director.  He 
gave  them  a  good  talk — as  he  is  per- 
haps the  most  brilliant  orator  of  France, 
he  could  hardly  do  less.  He  told  bis 
auditors  how  happy  he  and  bis  collabora- 
lors  were  to  note  the  interest  which  any 


visitor  took  In  the  work  they  were  do- 
ing. "This  Bureau,"  he  added,  "far  from 
being  a  dangerous  weapon,  as  a  few 
critics  would  have  us  believe,  has  no 
other  purpose  than  to  introduce  more 
and  more  justice  in  the  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor."  Then  Dr. 
Meeker,  who  is  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Bureau,  described  the  work  in 
detail. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  spent  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. There  Dr.  Hudson,  of  Harvard, 
explained'the  work  of  the  League  among 
the  flfty-one  member  nations  in  the 
development  of  peace  and  justice.  After 
his  discourse  there  was  a  general  discus- 
sion. The  questions  from  the  students 
showed,  not  only  the  great  interest  they 
had  been  taking  in  what  had  been  told 
them,  but  also  the  excellence  of  their 
study  of  the  subject  at  home.    ' 

Then  came  the  luncheon  hour,  when, 
to  our  agreeable  surprise,  a  no  less  wel- 
come guest  than  Mont  Blanc  himself 
suddenly  appeared  from  behind  the 
clouds  and  showed  himself  to  us  in  all 
his  splendor.  It  was  a  privilege  to  lunch 
amid  such  surroundings. 

At  two  o'clock  we  were  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  where  the  international 
work  of  its  World  Committee  was  com- 
mented on  by  Dr.  Nitobe,  professor  at 
the  University  of  Tokyo  and  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  secretariat,  also 
by  M.  Slordet,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  Committee,  whose  seat  is  at  Geneva. 
But  the  most  interesting  feature  for  the 
American  boys  was  the  welcome  in  such 
a  place  by  a  Japanese  Christian. 

At  three  o'clock  we  were  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross.  One  of  its  Geneva 
members.  Professor  Bouvier,  greeted  us 
in  impressive  language,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  the  secretaries,  M. 
Brunei,  who  described  the  work  in  de- 
tail. 

At  four  o'clock  we  were  at  the  famous 
Ath^n^e,  where  M.  GuiUaume  Fatio, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vividly 
described  the  city  and  history  of  Geneva, 
illustrating  his  interesting  lecture  by 
lantern  slides  of  much  artistic  merit. 
After  tea  at  the  Ath4n4e,  there  were  " 
ringing  addresses  by  Professors  Rap- 
pard,  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  and 
Rockwell,  of  Union  Seminary,  New  York. 
Some  years  ago  M.  Rappard  was  instruc- 
tor at  Harvard.  He  speaks  English  per- 
fectly; hence  that  which  specially  inter- 
ested the  American  students  was,  not  so 
much  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rappard  was 
President  of  the  Mandats  Commission 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  Professor 
of  Economics  at  the  University  here,  as 
that  he  addressed  his  audience  rather  in 
virtue  of  his  title  as  a  Harvard  Instruc- 


tor. In  the  remarks  of  Professor  Rock- 
well his  American  hearers  will  remem- 
ber his  insistence  on  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  particularly  French,  and  his 
praise  of  the  University  of  Geneva  Sum- 
mer Scliool,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
thirty-odd  American  members.  He  thus 
spoke  from  the  point  of  view  both  of 
teacher  and  student.  This  Summer 
School,  I  may  add,  affords  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  modern 
practical  international  politics;  as  Ge- 
neva is  the  seat  of  nearly  thirty  interna- 
tional societies,  the  school  numbers 
among  its  lecturers  some  of  their  most 
distinguished  workers. 

Then  we  went  to  the  Bastions,  near 
by,  and  saw  the  magnificent  Reforma- 
tion Monument,  recently  completed. 
More  than  any  one  else  Charles  Bor- 
geaud,  the  eminent  historian,  had  in- 
spired its  construction,  and  who  could 
better  instruct  us  concerning  it  than  be? 
In  the  middle  of  an  immense  wall 
against  the  Bastions  stand  the  gigantic 
and  austere  figures  of  Farel,  Calvin. 
Theodore  de  Bftze,  and  John  Knox,  and 
on  either  side  are  the  figures  of  their 
notable  contemporaries — of  the  Great 
Elector  of  Prussia,  of  Cromwell,  CoUgny, 
Roger  Williams,  Henry  IV,  and  Bocskay. 

At  the  sunset  hour  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  library  of  the  University,  where 
M.  Borgeaud  welcomed  us  on  behalf  of 
that  noteworthy  and  efficient  Institution 
of  learning.  None  of  us  will  forget  the 
pictures — the  noble  head  of  the  profes- 
sor against  a  background  of  the  old  por- 
traits of  the  celebrities  of  two,  three, 
four  centuries  ago,  and  about  us  on 
every  hand  exposed  In  glass  cases  the 
University's  collection  of  manuscripts 
and  autographs  which  form,  in  my  opin- 
ion, its  most  precious  treasure. 

To-day  we  saw  the  College  de  Calvin, 
established  by  John  Calvin  nearly  four 
hundred  years  ago.  The  picturesque  old 
building  is  now  surrounded  by  modern 
constructions,  and  all  form  the  great 
High  School  of  Geneva.  The  person 
who  showed  us  about  had  spent  seven 
years  here  as  a  student.  While  the 
Swiss  primary  schools  are  free,  this 
High  School  is  not;  the  fee  Is  about  four 
dollars  a  semester,  and  there  are  two 
semesters  in  the  year. 

We  also  saw  the  "Alabama  Room"  in 
the  City  Hall.  There  in  1872  was  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Geneva— the  first  arbitra 
tion  judgment.  That  would  be  interest- 
ing in  any  event,  but  it  interests  us 
specially  because  the  case  was  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
During  our  Civil  War  there  were  Eng- 
lish boats,  like  the  Alabama,  which  were 
sold,  contrary  to  international  law,  to 
the  Confederacy.  We  complained  of  this 
infraction  of  neutrality.    Great  Britain 
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and  America  Anally  decided  to  leave  the 
question  to  Ave  arbitrators,  one  of  whom 
was  chosen  by  the  President  of  Switzer- 
land. As  a  result  of  the  arbitration 
Great  Britain  had  to  pay  a  large  indem- 
nity to  our  Government. 

Then  we  all  went  to  church  in  the 
beautiful  chapel  of  the  Machab^s, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
students  were  deeply  impressed  both  by 
the  service  and  by  the  noble  sermon 
from  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh.  Some 
of  them  told  me  afterwards  that  the 
hour  spent  in  the  chapel  had  been  the 
best  hour  of  the  whole  trip. 

Of  course  we  visited  the  Cathedral 
and  admired  the  harmonious  lines  of  its 
Gothic  architecture.  In  order  to  explain 
the  Cathedral  to  us  M.  Fatio  did  not 
hesitate  to  go  up  into  the  pulpit  where 
Calvin  used  to  preach!  What  is  equally 
extraordinary,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury himself  is  shortly  to  preach  from 
the  same  pulpit. 

By  this  time  the  students  were  glad  to 
partake  of  an  excellent  lunch  offered  to 
them  by  the  National  Protestant  Church, 
after  which  we  all  went  up  the  lake  by 
steamer  to  M.  Fatio's  country  place.  The 
old  manor-house,  standing  considerably 
back  from  the  take,  was  once  inhabited 
by  the  original  John  Jacob  Astor,  of 
New  York,  but  the  present  M.  Fatio  pre- 
fers to  live  in  a  small  house  which  he 
built  more  directly  on  the  lake  shore. 
The  students  thus  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  splendid  old  property  whose 
development  was  very  characteristic  of 
Switzerland.  They  also  enjoyed  a  swim 
in  the  lake. 

Then  the  steamer  took  us  across  to 
the  park,  La  Grange,  where  the  Mayor 
of  Geneva  received  us  officially.  The 
view  of  the  park,  with  its  splendid  trees 
and  lovely  old  Louis  XV  mansion,  in 
front  of  which  was  a  long  tea-table,  was 
extremely  picturesque,  especially  as  the 
Mayor  was  accompanied  by  his  mace- 
bearer,  clothed,  half  of  him  in  red  and 
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half  in  orange,  the  colors  of  Geneva. 
The  Mayor  made  a  charming  address  to 
the  students. 

In  speaking  with  the  young  men  about 
their  general  impression  of  Europe  I 
quickly  discovered  that  the  various 
countries,  the  various  cities,  and  the 
general  economic,  social,  political,  and 
religious  conditions  had  interested  them 
keenly.  But  they  had  been  interested 
even  more  in  the  distinguished  men  they 
had  seen.  For  the  students  there  were 
individual  and  distinct  memories  of  the 
towns  they  had  visited — of  The  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  Cologne,  Marburg,  G6t- 
tlngen,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Warsaw,  Prague, 
Budapest,  Vienna,  Munich.  But  stand- 
ing out  with  very  sharp  distinctness 
were  the  impressions  of  the  men  whom 
they  have  met — Wirth,  Simon,  Leschen- 
feld,  Seipel,  Benes,  Stepanik,  Archduke 
Joseph,  Count  Apponyi,  Admiral  Horthy. 

The  lads  have  already  seen  Holland, 
Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary — (hat  is  to  say,  one  neu- 
tral country,  two  new  nations,  and  three 
members  of  the  Teutonic  alliance.  They 
will  se^  France  and  England — two  coun- 
tries of  the  Entente  for  which  we  of 
America  fought.  They  are  seeing 
Switzerland  to-day — or  rather,  Geneva, 
where  are  concentrated  many  interna- 
tional endeavors. 

But  what  do  they  know  of  Switzerland 
who  only  Geneva  know?  For  next  sum- 
mer's voyage  why  not  have  a  few  days 
in  the  cradle  of  Swiss  Democracy — her 
eternal  mountains? 

For  the  rest,  next  summer's  voyage — 
so  Dr.  GoBsard,  the  leader  of  the  party, 
and  Mr.  Hoffmann,  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of'  the  European  Student  Relief, 
told  me — ought  to  he  a  little  longer  than 
this  summer's  voyage  and  comprise  Italy 
and  Belgium.  If  that  is  impossible,  per- 
haps there  can  be  two  voyages  under- 
taken at  the  same  time,  one  for  students 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  east- 
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em  Europe,  and  one  for  those  who  pre- 
fer to  spend  their  weeks  in  western 
Europe. 

In  talking  with  these  students  I  noted 
their  truly  American  spirit  of  "I  want 
to  know."  But  I  noted  as  well  their 
superior  qualities  of  manner  and  deport- 
ment They  were  not  noisy  or  boister- 
ous or  bumptious.  They  had  a  quiet 
serenity  almost  beyond  their  years. 
Their  habits  w%re  really  austere;  not 
one  of  them  used  alcohol  and  few 
smoked.  All  gave  the  impression  of 
having  been  well  brought  up.  In  speech 
they  were  simple,  sincere,  frank. 

Some  of  them,  however,  were  pretty 
provincial,  as  was  indeed  natural  in 
those  who  had  had  little  experience  of 
the  world.  Consequently  they  were 
somewhat  credulous.  They  constitute 
the  kind  of  virgin  soil  in  which  good 
or  bad  seed  quickly  sprouts.  The  hospi- 
tality which  they  have  received,  and  will 
receive  everywhere,  opens  the  way  to 
propaganda  of  all  sorts.  It  is  not  aston- 
ishing that  they  should  be  Influenced  by 
deception  or  be  an  easy  prey  for  the 
disseminators  of  false  reports. 

But  the  desire  of  all  the  students  to 
seek  for  truth  is  evident.  Let  us  hope, 
then,  that  they  will  be  able  to  rectify 
any  misstatements  which  they  may  hear 
or  read.  They  represent  the  coming 
generation:  may  the  final  impression  of 
their  sojourn  in  Europe  have  its  proper 
influence  whenever  they  debate  ques- 
tions of  Justice  relating  to  the  countries 
they  have  visited! 

An  American  lady  has  Just  asked, 
"Do  you  suppose  those  boys  appreciate 
all  that  has  been  done  for  them*  In 
Geneva?"  I  had  to  reply,  "No."  But, 
just  the  same,  I  had  to  add:  "For  most 
of  the  lads,  the  weeks  in  Europe,  spent 
as  these  two  days  in  Geneva  have  been, 
ought  to  be  worth  a  year  in  college.  The 
boys  appreciate  that  already.  They  told 
me  so." 

(S>-n<>va,  Aucust   IS,   1922. 


AFTER  FTFTY-WHAT? 


THE  motto  of  life  in  America  in  our 
twentieth  century  would  seem  to 
be:  Speed — more  speed — top  speed. 
For  speed  is  impressed  and  drilled  into 
our  youth.  The  boy  is  pushed  ahead  into 
school,  on  into  and  out  of  college,  and 
Anally  into  the  hurly-burly  of  business, 
where  more  speed  Is  required  if  he  Is 
to  succeed.  The  goat  of  his  ambition 
reached,  top  speed  must  t>e  maintained 
or  the  man  just  behind  him  will  jump 
into  his  saddle.  Result — thousands  of 
broken-down  men,  or  men  "gone  stale" 
at  forty-Ave,  or  fifty  at  the  most. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  American 
business  men  are  gamblers  at  heart. 
The  lodestar  isn't  the  American  Eagle 
served  up  on  a  gold  piece,  but  rather  the 
power  and  position  which  it  brings  and 
the  thrill  of  the  game. 
When  one  stops  to  analyze  life  and 
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Its  values,  what  profit  Is  there  for  a  man 
to  gain  millions  and  boundless  power,  if 
in  so  doing  he  loses  his  sense  of  things 
worth  while  in  life,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
health? 

Indeed,  to  run  over  the  list  of  men  one 
knows  who  are  close  to  fifty  or  have 
passed  it  is  somewhat  of  a  shock.  Jones 
has  grown  stout  and  flabby.  Brown  is  as 
nervous  as  a  race  horse.  Green  has 
chronic  inili);estion.  Smith  has  diabetes, 
and  so  on.  One  in  ten  is  fit  and  trim 
as  nature  int«»n:led  him  to  be  at  that 
age. 

But  still  more  deplorable  is  the  lim- 
ited capacity  of  these  men  for  any  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  outside  their  chosen 
field.  They  can  talk  golf,  baseball, 
racing,  yachting,  and  automobiles,  but 
beyond  that  they  are  dumb  as  an  oyster. 

When   one    realizes   the  vast   field   of 


interests  apart  from  business,  one  is 
tempted  to  suggest  to  successful  busi- 
ness men  that  they  retire  and  Uke  up 
some  worth-while  hobby  with  all  the 
zest  they  threw  into  business,  perhaps 
something  that  will  keep  them  outdoors. 
It  might  be  yachting,  possibly  a  trip 
around  the  world,  or  angling,  or  shoot- 
ing, or  developing  a  place  in  the  coun- 
try—in short,  any  one  of  fifty  different 
things  which  would  also  allow  leisure 
for  reading,  quiet  thinking,  a  broadening 
of  sympathies,  as  well  as  bringing  one 
into  a  closer  touch  with  nature. 

The  writer  knows  a  chap  who  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one  found  himself  "going 
stale,"  and,  after  talking  things  over 
with  his  wife,  decided  to  break  loose 
and  change  his  whole  mode  of  existence. 
His  two  sons  were  of  age,  one  of  them 
*^'"*f  !51ftFE(?4>   The  younger  elected  to 
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Join  his  father  should  he  decide  to  live 
in  the  country. 

After  considerable  search  a  comfort- 
able remodeled  farmhouse  with  all  im- 
provements was  found  on  thirty  acres  of 
land,  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Man- 
hattan and  east  of  the  Hudson  River. 
The  property  had  been  previously  owned 
by  a  retired  merchant,  who  had  spent 
considerable  money  in  its  development. 
There  were  some  beautiful  old  trees  of 
many  varieties,  a  most  attractive  flower- 
garden  with  a  stream  running  through 
it,  a  well-planned  vegetable  garden,  as 
well  as  lawns  and  a  tennis  court.  The 
outbuildings  were  well  built  and  ample 
for  all  purposes.  The  location  itself  was 
charming,  the  country  being  high  and 
rolling,  with  several  small  lakes  and 
many  streams  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion and  Just  on  the  edge  of  a  pretty 
little  New  England  village. 

The  head  of  the  family  undertook  the 
growing  of  fruit  and  the  breeding  of 
dogs;  the  wife  assumed  charge  of  a 
flower-garden,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  portable  greenhouse,  provided 
flowers  for  the  house  during  the  winter, 
and  soon  became  much  interested  in 
growing  mushrooms  for  market. 

The  son  at  flrst  found  his  pleasure  in 
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sports  which  were  to  l>e  had  at  a  near-by 
country  club.  In  the  spring  he  "fllv- 
vered"  over  to  the  Catskills  for  the  trout 
fishing,  and  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
air  was  keen  and  crisp,  he  could  be 
found  almost  any  fine  day  tramping  the 
hills  and  dales  with  his  gun  and  dog. 

An  unexpected  visit  to  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Poultry  Show  a  few 
years  ago,  however,  converted  this 
youngster  into  an  enthusiastic  poultry 
fancier  and  to-day  he  is  the  possessor  of 
many  blue  ribbons,  while  the  sales  of 
thoroughbred  stock  pay  him  a  handsome 
profit.  . 

During  the  summer  months  these 
country  enthusiasts  fill  their  home  week- 
ends with  friends,  while  the  winter 
months  are  broken  by  frequent  trips  to 
town.  It  Is  a  safe  bet  that  this  chap 
would  never  go  back  into  business  again, 
for  he  has  found  other  and  far  more 
absorbing  interests  to  occupy  him,  as 
well  as  an  amazing  renewal  of  his  bodily 
vigor. 

Of  course  for  the  restless  man  there 
is  always  the  fun  and  thrill  of  adventure 
in  travel  to  be  had,  by  automobile,  for 
example.  What  could  provide  more  fun 
or  interest  than  a  modern  camp  trailer 
which  has  two  comfortable  beds  with 
springs,  an   oil  stove.  Ice-box,  and  an 
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electric  light?  Surely  one  may  be  abso- 
lutely independent  and  go  where  one 
wills  with  such  an  outfit;  yet  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  one  business  man  in  twenty  would 
be  capable  of  looking  out  for  himself  and 
his  wife  for  a  week  on  the  road.  The 
Joy  of  the  open  road  is  a  sealed  book  to 
the  average  town  man.  One  has  but  to 
make  such  a  trip  and  meet  the  voy- 
(igcuta  to  realize  the  truth  of  this,  for 
these  knights  of  the  road  are  usually 
artisans,  or  proprietors  of  small  shops, 
or  teachers  who  have  become  indepen- 
dent and  resourceful  from  necessity. 

In  a  recent  number  of  an  outdfmr  maga- 
zine is  an  account  of  a  man  who  traveled 
ten  thousand  miles  in  an  open  canoe, 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  City  by  way 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Gulf,  and  inland 
waterways.  It  proved  a  wonderful  trip, 
filled  to  the  full  with  adventure,  but  also 
required  plenty  of  courage,  self-reliance, 
and  skill.  Would  one  business  man  in 
a  hundred  at  the  age  of  fifty  venture  in 
a  canoe  for  one-quarter  of  that  distance? 
It  would  prove  interesting  to  collect  a 
few  answers  to  that  question.  None  the 
less  this  is  an  excellent  time  for  the 
fifty-year-older  to.break  away  from  stale 
habit,  for  business  is  not  over-active,  and 
thus  the  absentee  might  not  even  be 
missed.    Try  it! 


A  MOUNTAIN  ARTIST 

BY  ZEPHINE  HUMPHREY 


IN  the  little  valley  of  Dorset,  Ver- 
mont, there  is  on  informal  exhibi- 
tion this  summer  a  group  of  paint- 
ings by  an  artist  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
world  at  large.  He  is  a  son  of  the  val- 
ley, untraveled  (save  in  the  sense  in 
which  Thoreau  once  said  he  had  trav- 
eled widely  in  Concord)  and  utterly  un- 
trained In  the  traditions  and  theories  of 
painting.  His  story  is  such  an  interest- 
ing one  that  the  editors  of  The  Outlook 
have  asked  me  to  relate  it  to  their  read- 
ers. 

Some  years  ago  a  number  of  landscape 
painters  came  to  the  valley  and  took 
board  in  the  family  of  a  craftsman 
named  John  Lillie.  They  were  an  en- 
thusiastic, industrious  lot,  and  they  soon 
filled  the  carriage-house  of  their  host's 
big  bam  with  sketches  and  canvases. 
Also  they  were  genially  friendly,  as 
painters  are  apt  to  be,  and  established 
the  happiest  relations  with  their  host 
himself. 

They  found  him  a  thoughtful,  intelllr 
gent  man,  with  a  strong,  rather  rugged 
face  and  meditative  blue  eyes.  As  car- 
penter, mason,  and  plumber  he  had  been 
In  demand  ever  since  he  could  remem- 
ber, and  the  quality  of  his  work  was 
renowned  through  the  neighborhood. 
Especially  was  he  valued  by  the  "sum- 
mer people"  who  were  coming  into  the 
valley  and  who  wanted  their  houses 
built  or  remodeled  skillfully.  He  had 
an  instinctive  eye  and  touch  for  the 
finely  harmonious. 

His   love  for  bis  native   mountains 


commended  him  particularly  to  the 
painters  who  sojourned  with  him.  He 
seemed  to  know  all  about  the  hills.  Just 
where  to  go  for  their  noblest  views.  Just 


Art  is  the  genuine 
democrat.  It  appears 
as  cheerfully  in  the 
palace  as  on  the  green 
hillsides  of  Vermont. 
In  next  week's  issue 
H.  G.  Leach  tells  of 
the  work  of  a  Swedish 
Prince  who  wields  a 
brush  as  skillfully  as 
his  ancestors  have 
wielded  scepters.  The 
story  of  Prince  Eugen 
will  be  illustrated  with 
examples  of  his  re- 
markable work. 


what  atmospheric  conditions  would 
make  them  look  most  beautiful;  and  he 
was  never  too  busy  to  stop  and  stand 
gazing  oft  at  them.  The  interest  was 
unusual.  Most  Vermonters  take  the 
loveliness  of  their  environment  pretty 
much  for  granted. 

Until  the  summer  of  which  I  am 
speaking  he  had  never  seen  an  oil  paint- 
ing, and  he  was  immensely  Interested 
in  the  productions  that  piled  up  In  his 
carriage-house.  Peeling  himself  not  un- 
welcome, he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
with  his  boarders,  watching  them  at 
their  work  and  pondering.  Finally,  one 
day,  when  they  were  all  off  at  a  safe 
distance  on  the  mountainside  and  he 
was  securely  alone,  he  got  out  an  assort- 
ment of  house  paints  for  which  he  hap- 
pened to  be  an  agent,  made  a  selection 
of  house  painter's  brushes,  augmented 
by  a  shaving-brush,  found  a  smooth,  thin 
strip  of  board,  and  went  to  work.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  hung  his  picture,  a 
narrow,  oblong  panel,  beside  the  others 
on  the  wall  of  the  carriage-house. 

The  next  morning  there  was  great  ex- 
citement among  the  landscape  painters. 
"Who  in  thunder  painted  that?"  the 
chief  of  them  demanded.  "Not  I."  "No, 
nor  I."  "Of  course  not!"  exploded  the 
chief.  "You  couldn't.  That  begins 
where  you  leave  off."  It  was  not  very 
long  before  their  host  was  found,  and, 
being  challenged  with  questions,  made 
his  surprising  confession,  and  then — 
well,  one  can  better  imagine  than  de- 
scribe  the   sensation  he  caused.     For, 
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Indeed,  hitr  entirely  unprecendented  pic- 
ture betrayed  great  and  mature  ability. 
During  the  rest  of  that  summer  be 
was  the  constantly  courted  companion  of 
the  landscape  painters.  They  gave  him 
proper  brushes  and  colors,  supplied  him 


with  canvases,  and  took  bim  with,  them 
on  their  sketching  trips — or,  rather,  be 
took  them  with  bim  to  the  choice  spots 
he  knew  among  the  hills.  They  were 
very  cautious  about  offering  him  counsel, 
and  he  was  more  than  cautious  about 


receiving  It  "Hands  off!"  was  the  in- 
stinctive slogan  in  face  of  the  miracle 
that  had  been  worked  among  them. 
Suddenly,  without  any  effort,  be  painted 
landscapes  as  if  he  had  spent  his  life 
doing  nothing  else.  In  the  autumn  the 
painters  gave  an  exhibition  in  a  studio 
in  the  village,  and  John  Lillle  had  more 
canvases  hung  than  any  one. 

During  the  following  winter  be  made 
his  first — and,  up  to  the  present  writing, 
his  only — ^trip  to  New  York.  He  was 
invited  by  his  painter  friends,  and  by 
them  was  take^  to  the  current  exhibi- 
tions and  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
His  Judgment  was  unerring.  He  knew 
how  to  go  straight  to'  the  best  picture 
on  a  wall  and  how  to  j>mnt  out  its  pecu- 
liar excellence.  He  was  quite  unswayed 
by  the  opinions  of  others,  although  he 
listened  respectfully  to  them.  He  knew 
what  beknew,  why  be  knew  It,  and  bow 
to  abide  by  it.  When  he  came  back  to 
the  winter  valley  (and  he  was  very  glad 
to  get  back),  he  bad  a  store  of  impres- 
sions, some  of  which  he  cherished  and 
many  of  which  he  let  slip. 

After  that  tor  a  long  time  nothing 
particular  happened.  The  landscape 
painters  did  not  return  to  the  valley  and 
the  local  excitement  over  John  Lillie's 
pictures  died  down.  It  bad  never  been 
an  altogether  sympathetic  excitement, 
anyway,  so  far  as  his  fellow-townsmen 
were  concerned.  Picture-making  seemed 
a  childish  waste  of  time  to  most  of 
them,  especially  When  a  man  was  skilled 
In  a  useful  craft  and  bad  a  family  to 
support.  Summer  bomes  Increased,  and 
John  Lillie  had  all  he  could  do  planning 
and  building  and  remodeling.  Gradually 
bis  brief  burst  of  landscape  painting 
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came  to  seem  to  his  neighbors  a  unique, 
amazing  episode. 

Not  to  him,  however.  No,  altliough 
he  loved  his  craft  and  reveled  in  the 
beauty  of  the  fine  old  houses  which  he 
was  asked  to  reclaim,  he  never  forgot 
the  greater  joy  of  the  creative  impulse 
he  had  known.  When  such  an  impulse 
once  grips  a  man  it  never  lets  him  go. 
Little  by  little,  during  the  long  winters 
and  when  at  times  work  was  slack  in 
the  summer,  John  Lillie  accumulated  a 
store  of  canvases  which  he  kept  in  his 
hen-house  and  concerning  which  he 
mostly  held  his  peace.  Now  and  then, 
when  the  thrill  of  catching  some  particu- 
larly lovely  effect  was  unendurable,  he 
tried  to  share  it  with  a  neighbor;  but 
the  neighbor  did  not  always  understand 
—as  why.  Indeed,  should  he?  So  he  said 
less  and  less  and  went  his  hidden  way. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  coming  of  yet 
another  landscape  painter  to  the  valley 
last  autumn,  the  hen-house  might  have 
kept  its  secrets. 

But  when  the  landscape  painter  did 
come!  He  was  a  temperamental  soul, 
and,  as  the  vivid  phrase  runs,  he  went 
right  up  in  the  air.  "Why,  this  Is  a 
genius  you  have  in  your  midst!"  he 
scolded  the  valley  folk.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  asking  him  to  come  and  mend 
your  kitchen  sinks?  Kitchen  sinks! 
John  Lillie!  I  tell  you,  we're  none  of 
us  lit  to  wash  his  brushes  for  him." 


Of  course  it  was  e.xtravagant,  but  it 
was  immensely  effective  in  waking  the 
valley  up.  and  soon  John  Liilie's  name 
was  on  every  lip  and  all  the  lingering 
summer  people  who  cared  anything 
about  pictures  were  making  pilgrimages 
to  the  Lillie  hen-house.  John  Lillie  re- 
ceived them  cordially,  not  In  the  least 
bewildered  by  the  sudden  limelight 
which  had  been  turned  on  him,  not  too 
much  elated,  but  very  truly  pleased  and 
gratified.  The  artist  paints  his  pictures 
for  himself  and  something  outside  him 
which  we  may  as  well  call  God;  but  the 
sympathetic  approval  of  his  fellow-man 
Is  needed  to  make  the  trinity  complete. 
On  the  outer  wall  of  the  hen-house, 
against  the  soft  gray  background  of  un- 
palnted  boards,  he  slipped  canvas  after 
canvas  Into  a  studio  frame  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  In  the  clear  autumn 
light  the  paintings  showed  to  great 
advantage. 

They  were  strange  pictures.  On  gen- 
eral principles,  one  would  have  expected 
an  untrained  painter  to  see  and  repro- 
duce things  photographically.  But  Lii- 
lie's Dorset  was  not  at  all  the  Dorset  of 
his  neighbors  and  of  most  of  the  summer 
people.  It  was  a  big,  elemental  world, 
simple,  rather  bare,  sometimes  austere, 
sometimes  instinct  with  a  poignant  love- 
liness, always  high  and  remote  and  full 
of  romance.  In  the  significant  words  of 
the    landscape    painter    who    had    un- 


earthed them,  his  pictures  had  "the 
unreality  of  all  great  things."  One  of 
the  canvases  held  nothing  but  the 
golden  crest  of  a  big,  bare  autumn  hill 
against  a  gray  sky.  Not  a  bush,  not 
even  a  rock  broke  the  noble  curve,  and 
only  a  faint  rift  In  one  corner  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  sky.  Yet  it  was  a  pic- 
ture which  one  could  ponder  and  search 
indefinitely.  Another  showed  a  white 
winter  world,  blurred  and  indistinct, 
with  a  thin  line  of  wind-blown  trees 
staggering  across  It.  All  the  pictures 
had  mystery  and  imagination.  They 
were  amazing  productions  on  the  part  of 
a  countryman  whose  only  training  had 
lain  along  the  precise  and  accurate  lines 
of  carpentry. 

Well,  what  to  do  about  them  and  him? 
That  was  the  question.  If  a  genius  had 
been  discovered,  he  must  be  treated 
worthily.  The  visiting  landscape  painter 
went  back  to  New  York  and  talked  so 
convincingly  to  one  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
picture  dealers  that  the  latter  sent  for 
a  number  of  Llllle's  canvases  and  kept 
five  of  them  to  show  his  patrons.  The 
rest  were  taken  by  a  young  lawyer  and 
his  wife  who  lived  in  the  East  Seventies, 
and  who  set  aside  one  of  their  big  rooms 
to  serve  as  a  gallery  during  the  season. 
Three  of  these  pictured  were  sold.  And 
now  a  new  crop  of  them  Is  on  exhibition 
in  their  home  valley. 

What  will  come  of  it  all?    That  is  a 
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further  Important  question,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  answered.  The  ways  and  the 
ends  of  destinies  lilce  John  LiUie's  are 
beyond  human  fathoming.  But,  what- 
ever may  or  may  not  happen,  this  Is 


THE   OUTLOOK 

sure:  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dorset 
have  been  stirred  and  roused  by  a  gust 
of  that  wayward  spirit  that  bloweth 
where  it  listeth;  whence  it  comes  and 
whither  It  goes  no  man  can  tell.    Like 
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John  Keats,  lilce  Walt  Whitman,  John 
Lillle  has  been  singled  out  for  a  mys- 
terious, unprepared  visitation,  and  all 
who  know  him  are  the  more  thoughtful 
and  reverent  for  the  experience. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  POLITICS 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE   FROM    WILLIAMSTOWN 
BY   ANDREW   TEN   EYCK 


A  PROMINENT  New  York  lawyer, 
much  preoccupied  in  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  was  my  guest  over 
a  week-end.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
Institute  of  Politics  except  what  he 
had  read  in  the  newspapers,  and  his  im- 
pressions, it  is  fair  to  say,  were  those 
of  the  casual  reader  of  the  newspapers. 
He  lived  through  the  intimate  life  of 
this  institution  one  day.  He  is  not  ordi- 
narily a  silent  man,  but  he  was  so  here. 
I  feared  the  Inappropriateness  of  my 
hospitality,  but  in  the  last  few  minutes 
before  he  left  I  was  permitted  to  listen  to 
his  impressions.  "I  have  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  this  week-end.  It  has  been 
like  a  sudden  trip  abroad.  The  views  I 
have  heard  have  been  so  diverse,  so 
sanely  practical,  and  yet  so  Idealistic.  I 
didn't  think  that  any  body  of  folks  like 
this  could  be  assembled  anywhere.  It  is 
a  compliment  to  America  that  such  an 
institution  has  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence." 

My  New  York  lawyer  represents,  I 
should  say,  the  average  intelligent 
American,  much  too  absorbed,  as  this 
gentleman  himself  stated,  in  the  ques- 
tion of  making  a  living  to  give  close 
study  to  international  affairs.  The  In- 
stitute of  Politics,  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  such  men,  has  been  worth  while.  It 
has  been  pre-eminently  a  place  of  open 
discussion.  It  has  fostered  no  pro- 
gramme and  passed  no  resolutions. 

When  I  met  Lionel  Curtis  in  New 
York  about  a  month  ago,  he  said  to  me 
that  he  was  attracted  to  Williamstown 
because  it  was  a  place,  as  he  understood 
It,  where  people  didn't  agree  with  each 
other.  The  trouble  with  the  world,  Mr. 
Curtis  believed,  was  that  we  have  been 
holding  conferences,  like  those  at  Lake 
Mohonk,  with  people  who  agree  with  us, 
and  we  keep  on  agreeing,  and  all  that 
is  accomplished  eventually  is  a  sort  of 
mutual  admiration.  Mr.  Curtis  appears 
now  to  have  been  a  prophet. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  Dr.  Garfield 
to  adhere  to  his  idea  of  maintaining  the 
freedom  from  commitment.  The  test 
has  come  often.  His  controlling  idea, 
and  circumstances,  have  saved  the  day. 
There  has  been  no  Round  Table  confer- 
ence where  the  views  have  been  unani- 
mous. 

In  general,  the  British  lecturers, 
Lionel  Curtis  and  Philip  Kerr,  created 
the  keenest  interest.  Mr.  Kerr  talked 
about  the  prevention  of  war  in  the  spirit 
of  both  a  realist  and  an  idealist,  and  put 


forth  a  plan  for  world  organization 
along  the  lines  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  what  he  termed  the 
British  Commonwealth,  whose  sanction 
would  be  backed  by  force.  Although  he 
was  always  careful  to  preface  his 
speeches  with  the  explanation  that  be 
spoke  only  for  himself,  it  was  never 
quite  possible  for  his  audience  to  forget 
that  he  was  formerly  the  alter  ego  of 
a  man  who  has  remained  in  power 
while  the  other  war  Premiers  and  Presi- 
dents have  been  superseded  and  repu- 
diated by  the  people.  Therefore  what^ 
ever  Mr.  Kerr  had  to  say  about  the 
causes  of  the  war,  the  Peace  Conference, 
or  a  new  world  order  took  on  an  uncon- 
scious tinge  of  the  reflected  glory  of  his 
chief,  and  was  interesting  because  of 
that  impression  as  well  as  because  of  the 
inherent  sense  of  the  matter  itself. 

All  through  the  Institute  no  Issue 
cropped  up  more  than  the  one  which 
Philip  Kerr  stated  in  the  following 
words:  "It  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult 
problem  how  America  is  to  play  her  part 
as  a  world  power  in  helping  to  guide 
world  policies  while  avoiding  entangle- 
ments with  the  purely  internal  problems 
of  Europe." 

The  Round  Tables  on  the  rehabilitation 
of  Europe  and  Interallied  debts  were 
miniature  lecture  halls  largely  because 
of  the  clash  between  the  New  York 
bankers  and  such  men  as  Oscar  T. 
Crosby,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  This  issue  came  forward 
again  and  again,  and  I  do  not  think 
opinion  has  been  much  clarified  by  the 
discussions.  One  had  ordinarily  ex- 
pected that  there  would  be  tense  argru- 
ments  about  the  policy  of  the  American 
Government  as  to  the  League  of  Nations 
in  the  Round  Tables,  but,  so  far  as 
could  be  gathered,  such  discussions  have 
figured  little  in  the  Institute  of  Politics. 
In  one  Round  Table  the  League  was  dis- 
cussed, but  it  was  concerned  exclusively 
with  those  matters  over  which  the 
Iveague  has  some  supervision  and  Is 
functioning,  namely,  the  mandated  terri- 
tories, the  Saar  Basin,  and  the  Free  City 
of  -Dantsic.  The  discussion  of  interna- 
tional relations,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  Government  was  concerned,  dealt 
solely  with  the  system  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  and  individual  representa- 
tions to  the  different  Governments. 

I  think  the  Institute  of  Politics,  if  it 
can  be  said  any  clear  opinion  was  de- 
veloped on  the  subject,  clearly  foresees 


that  the  future  world  problems  lie  In  the 
Pacific.  Lionel  Curtis  said,-  "The  rela- 
tions of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica to  those  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  the 
ultimate  problem  of  politics.  The  real 
question  is  how  to  bring  those  relations 
within  the  realm  of  law  properly  so 
called."  Then,  in  stating  the  principle, 
Mr.  Curtis  said:  "The  problem  you  have 
to  face  in  the  Philippines  and  we  have 
to  face  in  India  is  how  much  scope  you 
can  give  the  people  to  hurt  themselves 
without  destroying  the  fabric  of  govern- 
ment altogether." 

It  was  singular  to  note  that  the  Brit- 
ish delegation  and  a  great  many  Eng- 
lishmen and  Canadians  who  came  here 
to  visit  the  Institute  constantly  used  the 
word  "Commonwealth"  instead  of  "Em- 
pire" in  speaking  of  the  British  Empire. 

There  Is  unquestionably  a  group  of 
young  Englishmen  of  the  General  Smuts 
school  who  are  anxious  to  see  such  a 
transformation  in  the  relationship  of  the 
various  Dominions  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. It  was  even  suggested  that  this 
group  would  like  to  invite  America  in 
some,  future  day  to  Join,  perhaps  not  the 
British,  but  an  English-speaking  com- 
monwealth of  nations  on  the  principle  of 
a  common  language  and  a  ■  system  of 
common  law  which  would  prevail  uni- 
versally in  such  an  organization. 

The  chief  value  of  the  Round  Table 
discussions  was  not  so  much  in  the 
specific  thing  said  or  discussed  as  it  was 
in  showing  how  an  idea  takes  root  in  a 
gathering  like  this.  People  are  rapidly 
revising  their  opinions,  for  instance, 
about  war.  Philip  Kerr's  explanation  of 
the  Kaiser's  part  in  causing  the  war  was 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Cravath's  dictum  that 
we  could  not  afford  to  let  Germany  pay 
the  full  bill  and  that  it  should  be  re- 
duced two-thirds  is  not  far  from  the  idea 
many  hold  who  have  studied  the  prol>- 
lem.  The  French  view  as  put  forward 
by  M.  Raymond  Recouly,  French  Jour- 
nalist, and  doubtless  in  the  confidence  of 
the  French  Foreign  Office,  who  lectured 
at  the  Institute,  seemed  to  show  modera- 
tion. The  thing  which  concerns  us  most 
is  not  that  Germany  in  equity  and  right 
should  pay  the  reparations  which  have 
been  assessed,  or  even  higher  ones,  but 
that  the  economic  collapse  which  is  im- 
minent in  Germany  carries  danger, 
especially  to  France,  and  in  the  long  run 
would  affect  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 
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l/otl  to  right:  Lionel  Curtis,  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Peace  Conference;  Raymond  Recouly, 
foreign  editor  of  "FlKaro"  and  "I.*  Temps;"  the  Hon.  Philip  H.  Kerr,  for  four  years  conA- 
dentlal  advisor  of  David  l.loyd  George;  Dr.  Harry  A.  GarDeld,  Chairman  of  the  Instltute'and 
President  of  Williams  College;  the  Hon.  Manoel  de  Olivelra  Lima,  former  Brazilian  Ambassador 
to  Oroat  Britain:  Dr.  Rlkitaro  FuJIsawa,  Japanese  political  writi-r  and  professor  in  the 
University    of   Tokyo:    Dr.    Josef    Redllch,    Austrian    Jurist    and    former    Minister    of    Finance 


Finance  In  Austria,  was  a  good  reflector 
for  the  most  part  of  the  Austro-Oerman 
view-point.  His  addresses  were  mostly 
historical,  but  in  the  Round  Table  dis- 
cussions and  in  private  tallcs  one  could 
gather  what  is  on  his  mind. 

In  the  last  lecture  Dr.  Redlich  urged 
America  to  return  to  the  counsels  of 
Europe.  There  should  be  a  reinforced 
I.ieague  of  Nations,  he  said,  with  Ger- 
many and  America  in  it,  a  revision  of 
the  peace  treaties  in  respect  to  repara- 
tions, a  great  Zollverein  of  the  Central 
and  near  Eastern  states  formed,  and  a 
great  European  conference  called  to  im- 
pose disarmament  in  all  European  states. 

Dr.  Redlich  believes  that  the  United 
.States  will  not  long  escape  the  effects  of 
the  European  collapse.  "Tell  your  peo- 
ple," he  said,  "to  enjoy  the  summer 
while  they  can.  No  one  wants  to  malte 
history  in  the  summer.  The  big  things 
come  in  the  crisp  October  weather,  when 
statesmen  come  back  from  the  moun- 
tains. This  American  boom  cannot  last 
long,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  soon  feel 
the  breakdown  in  Europe." 

On  our  domestic  problems  the  Austrian 
jurist  preserved  reticence,  but  he  ob- 
served on  one  occasion  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  Democrats  are  not  anxious  to 
win  this  fall's  election,  for  they,  he 
thinks,  would  shoulder  the  critical  re. 
sponsibilities  which  are  impossible  of 
solution. 

In  general,  the  Institute  of  Politics 
possessed  few  of  the  distinguished  char- 
acteristics that  marked  its  first  session. 
The  public  lecturers,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  did  not  approach  those  of  a 
year  ago:  on  the  other  hand,  the  Round 
Tables  in  nearly  every  case  functioned 
more  successfully  than  a  year  ago.  The 
interest    of   the    different    Round    Table 


leaders  In  the  work  of  their  associates 
took  concrete  expression  by  the  organi- 
zation of  what  is  called  the  Super  Round 
Table  during  the  last  two  weeks.    There 
every  evening  each  leader  in  his  turn 
would  present  a  summary  of  what  he 
had  accomplished.     Usually  it  did  not 
end  there,  for  nearly  every  formulation 
of  so-called  world  policies  would  be  chal- 
lenged by  his  associates.    As  a  concrete 
Illustration    of    Just    how    this    Super 
Round  Table  functioned,  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  some  of  the  propo- 
sitions presented  by  President  David  P. 
Barrows,  of  the  University  of  California 
— first,  because  they  are  an  example  of 
how  some  of  the  results  of  the  Institute 
are  achieved;  and,  second,  because  they 
concern  the  problems  of  the  future. 
The    Oovernment    of    the    United 
States,    following   the   evacuation   of 
the    Czecbo.slovak    legions    and    the 
withdrawal  of  its  own  troops,  is  Justi- 
fied in  insisting  upon  the  evacuation 
by  Japanefie  troops  of  nil  Ru.s.<dan  ter- 
ritory. 

The  declared  policy  of  the  I'nitefl 
States  of  considering  Russian  national 
rights  and  interests.  Jeopardized  by 
the  Internal  condition  of  Russia.  a.s  a 
trust  to  be  guarded  by  all  the  nations 
in  fomior  alliance  or  association  with 
whom  Russia  waged  war  against 
common  enemies  is  a  policy  of  moral 
strength  and  dignity  and  deserves  the 
tiupport  of  all  friendly  nations. 

The  continued  occupation  by  Japa- 
m'se  troops  of  the  Primorsk.  the  e.s- 
tahllshment  of  a  civil  Japane.s*-  r<''Rlme 
in  northern  Sakhalin,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  Russian  mineral  properties 
within  these  regions  will  continue  to 
disturb  the  confidence  of  l)Oth  Rus- 
sians and  Americans  in  the  fair  inten- 
tions of  the  Japane.se  Oovemment. 

The  promise  of  future  fiiendly  and 
lietpful  relations  between  the  ChineHe, 


liii.ssiun,  .In|>nneHe,  and  Ainerio.in 
peoples  lies  in  I  lie  full  and  proiupl 
realization  of  the  assurances  given  by 
Japan's  representatives  al  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  and  in  the  con- 
summation of  the  policy  of  withdrawal 
announced  by  the  present  Japanese 
Ministry. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  find  people 
thinking  of  another  titanic  world  strug- 
gle. In  fact,  I  have  talked  with  few 
who  did  nut  think  It  inevitable.  Some 
have  accentuated  the  present  existing 
commercial  rivalries  of  nations  as  being 
the  slumbering  fiames.  The  naval  and 
military  group  see  those  and  have  no 
confidence  in  avoiding  them,  and  are 
arguing  for  us  to  keep  our  powder  dry. 
Others  would  call  an  International  con- 
ference to  limit  the  danger  of  world-wide 
rival  discriminations  and  recriniination.3 
among  nations.  Others  still  would  pur- 
sue the  lone  game  with  a  strong  nation- 
alistic arm.  It  has  not  been  uncommon 
to  hear  an  idealistic  lecture  one  hour, 
and  a  Round  Table  conference  at  anotiier 
hour  virtually  discrediting  all  the  ideal- 
ism that  had  been  heard  the  hour  before. 
One  thing  of  large  significance  has  been 
that  the  idealist  left  WilliBmstown  en- 
couraged with  the  vision  he  had  been 
given,  and  the  realist  left  with  a  fuller 
equipment  of  the  facts  and  figures  to 
carry  on  his  battle  for  the  increased 
prestige  of  his  country  as  a  world  power. 
Still  further,  the  practical  idealist,  who 
has  my  sympathy,  goes  away  with  both 
the  vision  and  the  facts  to  settle  the 
Issues  in  order  to  realize  his  vision. 

Culbertson,  Barrows,  and  Rogers  were 
to  me  the  real  contributors  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Politics.  I  make  this  estimate 
because  of  the  content  of  their  contribu- 
tions and  because  the  happy  solution  of 
the  issues  they  raised  are  the  sine  qua 
tion  of  peaceful  relationship  of  nations 
in  the  world,  and  these  gentlemen  see 
the  need  of  a  world  conference  to  save 
us  from  the  inevitable  drift.  National- 
istic tariff  walls  are  bones  of  contention. 
The  Far  East  is  the  arena  of  the  future 
world  struggle;  Dr.  Rlkitaro  FuJIsawa 
himself  stated  the  challenge.  Our  only 
hope  is  to  appeal  to  the  liberal  forces 
of  Japan,  and  to  do  so  we  must  get  news 
here  and  avoid  the  present  diflAcultles 
of  having  a  Jap  orator  throw  a  book  on 
the  wire  when  he  doesn't  like  the  news 
we  are  sending  into  the  Par  East.  To 
avoid  this,  therefore,  we  must  own  our 
own  cables,  as  does  Great  Britain,  and 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of 
world  cable  communications,  which,  a."; 
Mr.  Rogers  has  shown,  we  have  so  far 
lamentably  failed  to  do. 

It  Is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task 
which  Dr.  Garfield  has  to  perform  in 
keeping  the  Institute  of  Politics  away 
from  the  dangers  which  threaten  its 
usefulness.  He  must  unquestionably 
deny  Its  platform  to  the  propagandist. 
He  must  keep  it  uncommitted  from  dog- 
matic principles  and  from  worshiping 
any  angel.  In  my  opinion,  he  has  so 
far  succeeded. 
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LORD  NORTHCLIFFE 

BY  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY 


THOUGH  I  greatly  appreciated  the 
honor  done  me  by  so  distinguished 
a  publication  as  The  Outlook, 
when  asking  me  to  write  a  study  of 
Lord  Northcliffe,  there  were  many  rea- 
sons which  inclined  me  to  excuse  myself 
from  undertaking  the  task.  I  had 
known  Lord  Northcliffe  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  at  one  time  in  my  life — 
that  is,  when  both  he  and  I  were  com- 
paratively young  men — we  were  on 
friendly,  if  not  exactly  on  intimate, 
terms.  We  always  differed  a  great  deal 
in  our  outlook  on  public  affairs,  and 
indeed  on  things  In  general,  and  so 
found  it  difficult  to  lay  our  minds  side 
by  side  as  friends  should.  At  the  same 
time,  I  admired  his  push,  energy,  and 
great  business  qualities,  and  he,  I  think, 
liked  as  well  as  respected  the  "Specta- 
tor." It  happened  also  that  we  were 
near  neighbors  in  the  country,  and  this 
propinquity  made  us  see  perhaps  more 
of  each  other  than  we  should  if  juxta- 
position had  not  been  an  element  in  our 
acquaintance. 

In  later  life  we  came  to  differ  strongly 
on  many  questions.  This,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  Lord  Northcliffe  gradually 
ceased  to  live  much  in  Surrey,  made  us 
meet  very  little  in-  the  course  of  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years.  Still  our  old  ac- 
quaintanceship and  the  thought  of  the 
brilliant  and  eager  young  man  whom  I 
first  got  to  know  by  a  common  Interest 
in  motor  transport,  and  also  the  tragedy 
of  his  death— it  was  a  cruel  Irony  of  fate 
which  made  his  attempt  to  rest  and  re- 
store his  bodily  and  mental  vigor  the 
determinating  cause  of  his  illness — re- 
vived in  me  many  kindly  feelings 
towards  the  dead  man.  I  should  be  In- 
human if  they  had  not.  At  the  same 
time,  my  judgment  told  me  In  impera- 
tive terms  that  if  I  wrote  upon  Lord 
Northcliffe  I  must  write  the  whole  truth 
as  I  saw  it  and  not  partial  and  frag- 
mentary glimpses.  This  again,  my 
Judgment  told  me,  must  lead  to  a  criti- 
cal attitude  and  to  my  saying  things 
which  one  hesitates  to  say  almost  at 
the  side  of  an  open  grave.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  I  felt  any  necessity 
to  say  harsh  things  about  Lord  North- 
cliffe, but  I  knew  that  I  could  not  in- 
dulge In  the  conventional  eulogies,  nor 
treat  Lord  Northcliffe  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  great  man  and  a  great  jour- 
nalist, as  he  has  been  treated  so  largely 
In  the  British  and  American  press. 

But,  though  these  considerations  in- 
clined me  strongly  to  say  no  more  about 
Lord  Northcliffe  than  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  say  in  the  "Spectator,"  reflection 
bhowed  me  that,  after  all.  I  ought  to  lay 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  facts  before  the 
American  public.  The  reasons  which 
brought  about  my  final  decision  can 
easily  be  stated.  The  American  public 
understand  better  than  any  other  nation 
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what  is  gained  by,  and  what  is  involved 
In,  the  art  of  publicity.  Therefore  it  is 
very  important  that  they  should  not 
imagine  that  every  one  in  England  looks 
upon  Lord  Northcliffe  as  a  competent 
and  representative  exponent  of  that 
deeply  Important  art. 

It  would  be  a  cause  of  serious  mis- 
understanding on  a  vital  matter  if  the 
wiser  minds  In  America  should  come  to 
think  that  we  regarded  Lord  Northcliffe 
as  the  ideal  newspaper  proprietor,  edi- 
tor, and  publicist.  Yet  If  no  voice  were 
raised  here  in  protest  and  no  sincere 
attempt  made  to  show  what  Lord  North- 
cliffe really  stood  for,  and  what  was  the 
attitude  of  better-informed  British  pub- 
lic opinion  in  regard  to  him.  they  could 
hardly  do  anything  else  but  take  him  at 
his  face  value,  or,  at  any  rate,  at  the 
value  apparently  set  on  him  by  the 
British  press.  To  Judge  by  the  eulogies 
published  in  London,  one  would  imagine 
that  Lord  Northcliffe  was  a  kind  of 
Delaine  and  John  Walter  rolled  into  one, 
and  that  he  fulfilled  the  highest  Ideals 
of  journalism  as  understood  In  this 
country.    I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  saying 


that  the  great  majority  of  thinking  men 
would  Iiold  such  a  misconception  to  tte 
little  short  of  a  disaster. 

My  aim  is  to  show  in  its  true  colors 
his  attitude  towards  the  problems  of 
journalism.  I  know  of  course  that  in 
doing  so  I  shall  expose  myself  to  many 
disagreeable  charges.  To  begin  with, 
people  may  think  me  jealous  as  well  as 
ungenerous.  But  I  would  rather  Incur 
those  charges,  and  even  the  still  more 
odious  charge  of  sheltering  personal 
hostility  under  the  cloak  of  duty,  than 
allow  without  protest  Lord  Northcliffe 
to  be  described  as  "the  greatest  figure  in 
contemporary  English  journalism,  and 
its  ideal  representative." 

Lord  Northcliffe  was  not  a  great  edi- 
tor. He  was  not  a  great  publicist.  He 
was  not  even  a  supreme  organizer  and 
collector  of  news,  nor  a  great  purveyor 
of  publicity.  He  was  something  totally 
different.  In  my  opinion,  the  highest 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  him  Is  that  he 
was  a  great  man  of  business,  a  great 
money-maker  accidentally  engaged  in 
the  work  of  journalism.  I  use  the  worfl 
money-maker  not  In  any  hostile  or  in- 
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vidious  sense.  I  flrmly  believe  that  the 
money-makers  supply  a  very  useful  ele- 
ment in  human  society.  I  can  supply  a 
fact  in  support  of  my  assertion.  Lord 
NorthclitFe,  some  twenty  years  ago,  said 
to  me  in  one  of  those  moments  of  self- 
revelation  which  were  common  with  him 
as  a  young  man  and  were  in  many 
ways  extremely  engaging:  "I  don't  pre- 
tend to  be  a  statesman,  or  even  a  poli- 
tician, or  to  know  much  about  public 
affairs.  What  I  do  know.  Is  bow  to  pro- 
duce a  iwper  and  how  to  sell  It"  There, 
I  think,  he  exactly  diagnosed  his  own 
mental  powers  and  limitations.  He  was 
a  great  merchant,  or,  if  you  will,  a  great 
broker  in  the  wares  of  Journalism;  but 
he  did  not  go  further. 

As  long  as  he  made  it  his  main  busi- 
ness to  exploit  and  develop  the  ma- 
chinery, physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual, of  the  press  his  success  was  almost 
unbounded.  At  the  outset  of  his  career 
almost  everything  he  touched  in  the 
Journalistic  world  not  only  turned  into 
gold,  but  was  from  his  point  of  view 
a  well-deserved  success.  In  the  per- 
fectly legitimate  arts  of  the  producer 
and  salesman  he  was  unrivaled.  No 
matter  was  too  small  for  his  considera- 
tion, no  enterprise  or  speculation  too 
big.  Though  not  an  expert  in  any  of 
the  many  branches  of  his  undertakings, 
be  managed  to  be  what  was  quite  as 
useful — that  is,  a  successful  chooser  of 
men  to  help  and  serve  him.  But,  though 
he  relied  upon  the  advice  of  experts,  be 
showed  his  ability  In  knowing  when  to 
accept  that  advice  whole-heartedly  and 
when  to  reject  it  and  trust  to  his  own 
speculative  instincts.  If  he  determined 
to  buy  or  found  a  newspaper,  he  followed 
prudent  'external  advice  unless  it  con- 
flicted with  his  main  and  essential  de- 
cisions. 

It  was  the  same  story  when  he  was 
considering  whether  be  should  commit 
himself  to  new  machinery,  and  to  new 
methods  of  using  that  machinery,  or 
whether  he  should  be  content  to  go  on 
in  the  old  ways.  AgaiD,  in  the  matter 
of  salesmanship — that  is,  In  the  matter 
of  pushing  his  wares — though  his  Ideas 
were  not  his  own  and  were  not  even 
original,  be  managed  to  use  them  so 
Ingeniously  and  so  boldly  that  they  took 
on  a  kind  of  originality  in  his  practice 
of  them.  Take  a  very  simple  example. 
When  he  was  developing  the  "Daily 
Mail,"  I  remember  his  telling  me  one  of 
his  plans  for  raising  the  circulation. 
He  had  returns  of  the  daily  sales  of  his 
paper  in  every  city  in  the  Kingdom.  If 
he  found  that  the  proportion  of  sales  per 
head  of  population  in  a  particular  town 
lagged  behind  the  general  average,  be 
Immediately  set  all  his  machinery  in 
motion  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
town's  failure  to  absorb  his  paper.  He 
kept  asking  the  question,  "Why  does 
only  X  per  cent  of  the  population  here 
take  the  'Daily  Mail'  when  three  times 
X  take  It  In  a  neighboring  town?"  He 
persisted  in  such  Interrogations  till  be 
bad  got  tbe  answer  and   applied  bis 


remedy.  At  the  same  time,  complemen- 
tary investigations  were  going  on  in  the 
towns  or  districts  which  showed  the 
highest  percentages  of  readers.  Was 
there  any  peculiar  or  extraordinary  rea- 
son why  they  should  read  the  "Daily 
Mail"  in  greater  numbers  than  their 
neighbors?  If  not,  then  valuable  lessons 
might  be  obtained  by  studying  the  ac- 
tion of  his  local  agents,  and  applying 
these  principles  of  action  elsewhere.  He 
was  armed  with  facts  for  screwing  up 
his  circulation  elsewhere.  "What  man 
had  done  in  Blackchester  man  could  do 
in  WhitevlUe"— that  was  the  "slogan" 
applied  to  those  engaged  in  pushing  his 
paper  in  new  districts  or  in  old  districts 
which  lagged  behind. 

But  this,  though  clever  and  enterpris- 
ing, was  only  a  good  example  of  the 
simple  art  of  the  vigilant  salesman  in 
all  kinds  of  trades.  There  was  nothing 
actually  original  about  it,  though  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  genuine  enterprise 
and  skill  in  the  application  of  the  arti- 
fice. No  great  vision  and  no  special 
understanding  of  human  nature  or  of  the 
English  people  were  Involved. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  successful 
money-makers — for  once  more  we  must 
never  forget  that  it  was  in  this  region 
that  Lord  Northcliffe  could  claim  un- 
qualified success — the  methods  employed 
seemed  to  have  very  little  to  do  with 
brain  power  or  the  higher  intellectual 
gifts.  Successful  money-makers  are 
rarely  thinkers  even  in  their  own  spe- 
cial trades,  and  this  was,  I  think,  spe- 
cially true  of  Lord  Northcliffe.  As  I 
felt  obliged  to  point  out  in  my  obituary 
notice  of  him  in  the  "Spectator"  of 
August  19,  Lord  Northcliffe  was  not  a 
daring  innovator  or  speculator  in  the 
newspaper  world,  but  rather  a  skilled 
and  prudent  user  of  other  men's  experi- 
ments. He  once  said  to  me  with  great 
Impressiveness,  and  as  if  he  were  saying 
something  which  he  regarded  as  one  of 
the  lodestars  of  his  life.  "Never  be  a 
pioneer!"  He  went  on  to  explain  that 
the  pioneers  in  the  various  walks  of  life 
and  business  were  never  the  men  who 
succeeded.  They  went  forward  and,  if 
they  took  the  delights  of  exploration, 
they  certainly  did  not  get  any  other  re- 
ward. The  wise  man  watched  the 
pioneer  at  work.  If  the  pioneer  fell  and 
failed,  and  so  showed  that  the  ground 
was  impracticable,  the  forest  too  thick, 
or  the  current  too  strong,  he  did  not  fol- 
low him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pioneer  succeeded,  the  wise  man  could 
proceed  In  confidence.  The  good  busi- 
ness man  was,  tbat  is,  he  who  best 
availed  himself  of  other  men's  experi- 
ments, but  did  not  experiment  himself. 

I  think  an  analysis  of  Lord  North- 
cliffe's  methods  would  prove  that  he 
almost  invariably  followed  this  plan. 
He  never  plunged.  He  never  put  bis 
foot  into  what  was  alleged  to  be  a  ford 
without  the  feeling  that  he  could  draw 
it  out  if,  after  all,  the  water  should 
prove  dangerously  deep.  He  did  not 
found  the  "Daily  Mail"  till  he  had  seen 


the  experiment  of  the  "Evening  News," 
which  was  his  first  venture  in  dally 
Journalism,  succeed.  He  bought  the 
"Evening  News"  very  cheaply  as  a  go- 
ing concern,  and  watched  It  very  care- 
fully. Up  till  that  time  he  had  only 
been  an  owner,  though  a  most  successful 
owner,  of  popular  weekly  newspat>ers. 
When,  however,  he  saw  that  with  wis- 
dom and  prudence  a  halfpenny  evening 
newspaper  could  be  made,  not  only  a 
good  newspaper,  but  financially  a  very 
successful  palter,  he  argued  that  what 
could  be  done  with  an  evening  paper 
could  be  done  as  well  with  a  morning 
paper,  or  indeed  a  great  deal  better. 
Morning  papers,  in  England  at  any 
rate,  find  it  easier  to  get  advertisements 
than  evening  newspapers.  But  when, 
fired  by  bis  experiences  in  the  "Evening 
News,"  he  determined  on  creating  the 
"Dally  Mail,"  he  took  every  possible  care 
to  make  his  venture  successful.  He 
traded,  as  It  were,  both  with  the  living 
and  the  dead  in  Journalism  to  find  new 
features  and  paying  features.  Especially 
did  he  study  American  models.  These 
afTorded  him  plenty  of  useful  pioneers. 
He  also  studied  the  old  ways  of  Jour- 
nalism in  England  and  adopted  features 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  had  been 
allowed  to  drop  out. 

When  I  say  "studied,"  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  himself  studied  very  carefully; 
but  that  he  got  other  people  to  study 
for  him,  and  then  used  his  Judgment. 
But  all  this,  though  excellent  business, 
did  not  prove  him  a  great  Journalist,  a 
great  editor,  or  even  a  great  newspaper 
organizer.  It  only  showed  bim  a  great 
man  of  business. 

I  doubt  whether,  in  the  true  sense, 
Lord  Northclltfe  ever  reflected  or  ever 
thought.  His  mind,  as  is  so  often  to  be 
noted  in  the  case  of  the  successful 
money-makers,  was  exceedingly  superfi- 
cial, as  were,  indeed,  his  mental  inter- 
ests private  and  public.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  keen  and  alert  and  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  new  things.  But  he  liked  them 
as  a  clever  child  likes  toys — something 
to  be  first  welcomed  as  a  mystery,  but 
soon  only  tolerated  till  a  newer  or  more 
amusing  treasure  could  be  found.  He 
never  thought  things  out,  nor,  indeed, 
realized  the  need  of  doing  so.  Above  all. 
he  never  understood  anything  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

Though  he  talked  much  about  pub- 
licity and,  in  a  sense,  practiced  it  on  an 
enormous  scale,  and  made  a  large  for- 
tune out  of  it,  I  feel  certain  that  he 
never  obtained  a  full  and  true  view  of 
the  significance  of  the  tiling  he  was 
dealing  In.  Like  so  many  men  of  his 
kind,  he  could  throw  up  a  series  of  balls 
and  keep  them  spinning  In  the  air,  but 
he  could  not  explain  even  to  himself 
how  his  act  of  legerdemain  was  accom- 
plished. To  put  it  in  another  way,  be 
had  the  faculty  possessed  by  many 
dealers  in  the  arts.  There  are  plenty  of 
picture  dealers  and  dealers  In  antiques 
of  all  kinds  who  are  totally  without  any 
artistic  sense  or  knowledge,  and  appar- 
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ently  witbout  any  sensibility  in  regard 
to  tlie  beautiful.  For  all  they  know, 
Ouercino  lived  in  Spain  and  Goya  in 
Bologna.  They  confuse  centuries,  epochs, 
and  schools  with  the  most  marvelous 
profusion.  Yet  these  same  men  instinc- 
tively know  a  good  picture  and  can 
often  tell  far  better  than  Uen  of  true 
learning,  scholarship,  and  understand- 
ing in  the  philosophy  of  the  sesthetic 
whether  a  picture  is  a  genuine  work  or 
a  forgery,  and  also  by  whose  hand  it 
was  painted. 

A  sincere  artist  will  often  tell  you 
that,  though  he  has  profoundly  studied 
the  work  of,  say,  Leonardo  all  his  life 
and  has  a  sure  intelligence  in  regard  to 
the  master's  mind,  if  it  comes  to  valuing 
a  picture  or  being  quite  sure  of  its  au- 
thenticity, he  would  very  much  rather 
trust  to  the  Judgment  of  Mr.  DIackstein 
or  Mr.  Whitestein  than  his  own.  So 
Lord  Northcliffe,  though  he  did  not  un- 
derstand publicity  in  the  true  sense,  was 
often  instinctively  an  exceedingly  good 
Judge  of  what  would  prove  successful 
publicity  and  paying  publicity.  Just  as 
a  man  may  do  "big  business"  in  rubber 
without  understanding  the  way  in  which 
rubber  is  produced,  or  what  is  its  fu- 
ture, or  what  even  are  its  uses,  so  Lord 
Northcliffe  traded  in  publicity  without 
knowing  much  about  it  or,  at  any  rate, 
without  understanding  it  in  the  higher 
sense. 

A  proof  of  this  want  of  true  under- 
standing is  to  be  found  in  that  part  of 
his  life  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  fail- 
ure. During  the  latter  part  of  the  war, 
and  stiir  more  after  the  peace.  Lord 
Northclitfe  persuaded  himself  that  the 
power  of  the  press  was  greater  than  it 
really  was.  He  dreamed  of  becoming 
the  leader  and  director  of  the  country, 
not  indirectly  and  as  a  great  influencer 
of  public  opinion,  but  actually  as  Prime 
Minister!  That  was,  I  am  assured,  his 
visionary  aim.  His  lever  was  to  be  the 
newspapers  he  controlled.  He  found 
himself  utterly  mistaken  when,  havlne; 
quarreled  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  the 
obstacle  to  his  ambition,  he  determined 
to  remove  him  from  power.  Appar- 
ently, Lord  Northcliffe  was  so  little  ex- 
perienced or,  at  any  rate,  had  so  little 
understanding  of  his  strength,  that  he 
thought  he  could  write  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
down — i.  e.,  destroy  him  by  leading  arti- 
cles. If  he  had  been  able  to  reflect,  he 
would  have  learned  that,  though  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  might  destroy  himself,  he 
could  not  be  destroyed  by  newspaper 
opposition.  He  had,  in  fact,  utterly  mis- 
conceived the  nature  of  the  power  of  the 
press. 

No  one  thinks  more  highly  of  the  pro- 
fession of  Journalism,  no  one  is  prouder 
of  the  position  of  the  press,  than  I,  but 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  one 
and  almost  only  power  of  the  press  is 
publicity.  Pope  in  his  "Essay  on  the 
Characters  of  Women,"  speaking  of 
women's  place  in  the  world,  declares 
that  power  is  all  their  end,  but  "beauty 
all  their  means."    So  with  us  newspaper 
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men.  Power  may  be  all  our  end,  but 
publicity  is  our  only  means. 

But,  granted  this,  what  are  the  conse- 
quences? One  of  the  most  important  is 
that,  though  we  may  "boom"  a  states- 
man in  whom  we  believe  or  whom,  for 
some  other  and  possibly  less  worthy  mo- 
tive, we  want  to  keep  before  the  public, 
we  cannot  unmake  him  by  the  arts 
which  we  used  to  make  him.  As  Dr. 
Johnson  put  it,  "No  man  is  ever  written 
down  except  by  himself."  A  very  few 
moments  of  thought  will  show  that  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  Just  noticed,  the  fact 
that  publicity  is  the  newspaper's  only 
means  to  power.  If  you  are  always  writ- 
ing a  man  down,  you  are  in  effect  always 
advertising  him,  always  giving  him  pub- 
licity. But  in  giving  him  publicity  you 
bring  him  before  the  public  eye,  and 
then  the  public,  in  that  intensely  inde- 
pendent way  which  is  theirs.  Judge  him 
from  their  own  standpoint.  But,  while 
Judging  for  themselves,  they  are  very 
apt  to  note  and  so  to  discount  the  ani- 
mus witli  which  a  man  is  attacked. 
Eulogy  is  a  lubricant  which,  though  it 
may  occasionally  weary,  does  not  raise 
the  contradictiousness  of  mankind.  On 
the  other  hand,  persistent  antagonism  Is 
sure  to  bring  into  operation  the  law  of 
reversed  effort.  If  one  sees  a  person 
persistently  abused  in  the  press,  one  is 
very  apt  to  take  the  other  side. 

But  there  is  a  higher  motive  than  this 
of  contradiction.  When  a  man  is  brought 
before  the  public  merely  to  be  com' 
mended,  the  thing  is  soon  over  and  for- 
gotten. If,  however,  he  is  arraigned 
before  the  court  of  public  opinion,  the 
Jurors  realize  that  they  must  go  more 
thoroughly  into  the  matter.  They  must 
hear  both  sides  and  Judge  the  facts.  But 
it  may  well  be  that  in  this  process  of 
adjudication  they  take  a  different  view 
to  that  of  the  Journalistic  prosecutor. 
This  is  indeed  a  happy  circtfmstance. -It 
makes  the  Journalist  careful  in  his  at- 
tacks, and  so  acts  as  an  antiseptic.  But 
this  limitation  of  tiie  power  of  the  press 
Ijord  Northcliffe  never  understood,  and 
perhaps  never  even  tried  to  understand. 
He  took  the  view  of  the  flatterers  of  the 
press — (.  r.,  that  a  newspaper  can  do 
almost  what  It  likes  with  public  opinion. 
He  was  convinced  that  by  a  careful 
manipulation  and  presentation  of  the 
news  the  public,  without  being  directly 
deceived,  could  be  made  to  take  the 
view  which  the  newspaper  wanted  it  to 
take.  This  danger  of  manipulation  is 
no  doubt  real,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
great  a  danger  as  It  appears  to  be.  For- 
tunately, there  are  many  safeguards  and 
correctives.  If  not,  the  peoples  who  de- 
pend upon  their  newspapers  so  greatly 
as  do  those  of  the  English-speaking 
world  would  be  of  all  men  most  miser- 
able. As  a  class  newspaper  men  have 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  they  must  tell 
the  news,  and  tell  it  honestly.  I  am  not 
going  to  pretend  that  this  is  from  a 
double  dose  of  original  virtue  vouch- 
safed to  my  profession.  What  I  have 
termed  an  instinct,  no  doubt,  to  a  great 
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extent  arises  from  the  knowledge,  con- 
scious or  sub-conscious,  that  publicity  is 
our  greatest  business,  and  that  those 
who  Ignore  this  fact  and  sell  adulter- 
ated wares  (that  is  what  manipulation 
of  the  press  comes  to)  will  in  the  end 
do  bad  and  not  good  business. 

Here  I  reach  a  very  interesting  point 
in  connection  with  Journalism.  I  flrmly 
believe  that  the  newspaper  that  is  run 
as  a  business  concern — run,  that  is,  to 
pay,  i.  c.  run  to  sell  Its  readers  what 
they  want  to  buy — is  likely  to  be  a  bet- 
ter paper  and  also  to  serve  the  com- 
munity better  than  the  newspaper  which 
lias  ulterior  ends.  The  ideal  newspaper 
proprietor,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  honest 
tradesman,  the  man  who  says,  in  effect, 
of  himself  and  his  work,  "My  business  is 
to  sell  the  public  a  good,  sound  news- 
paper, a  paper  which  contains  nothing 
tliat  has  been  adulterated,  nothing  that 
is  a  sham,  nothing  that  is  poisonous. 
I  am  the  servant  of  tlie  public,  but  I 
claim  the  right  to  act  the  part  which 
every  honorable  and  high-minded  ser- 
vant acts.  I  will  obey  my  master  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  no  further.  If  he 
asks  me  to  do  a  foolish  thing,  I  may  do 
so,  because,  after  all,  the  choice  is  his. 
If,  liowever,  he  asks  me  to  do  a  low. 
mean,  or  disreputable,  let  alone  a  crimi- 
nal thing,  I  must  refuse  and  tell  him 
plainly  what  I  think  of  his  order." 

What  the  ordinary  citizen  desires  to 
get  from  his  paper  is  the  facts,  and  the 
whole  of  the  facts.  Now,  he  may  have 
the  highest  belief  in  Mr.  So-and-So's 
good  intentions,  but  he  does  not  want  to 
have  his  news  colored  by  them,  however 
good  they  may  be.  Still  less  does  he 
want  to  have  his  news  distorted  by  the 
personal  likes  or  dislikes  of  a  proprietor. 
Therefore  he  greatly  distrusts  the  news- 
papers owned  by  men  who  are  in  the 
newspaper  business,  not  as  tradesmen, 
but  for  ulterior  objects — party  objects, 
personal  objects,  or  pecuniary  objects 
other  than  tliose  derived  from  the  direct 
sale  of  a  newspaper.  American  news- 
papers, I  may  say  parenthetically,  have 
come  to  tlieir  great  position  and  will,  I 
believe,  continue  to  hold  that  position 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  so  largely 
owned  by  people  who  are  openly  and  ob- 
viously engaged  in  the  trade  of  selling 
newspapers,  and  who  know  that  in  the 
end  they  can  do  sound  business  only  by 
selling  "a  straight  and  sound  line  of 
goods."  Another  good  example  was  the 
London  "Times"  in  the  past.  The 
Walters  were  essentially  honest  trades- 
men. They  had  a  great  public  relying 
upon  tliem  for  a  particular  class  of  in- 
tellectual product,  and  they  supplied 
that  product.  They  did  not  look  beyond 
their  trade.  For  example,  when  Lord 
Palmerston  lectured  Delane  on  the  want 
of  consideration,  public  spirit,  and  so 
forth,  which  he  had  shown  in  publishing 
a  piece  of  news  which  was  inconvenient 
to  the  Government,  Delane  cut  him 
short  with  the  brief  but  crushing  sen- 
tence, "You  seem  to  forget,  I^ord  Pal- 
merston, that  my  business  Is  publicity." 
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That  was  an  answer  worthy  of  the 
"Times"  at  Its  best.  Delane  was  speak- 
ing greatly  of  a  great  trade.  I  am  quite 
content  not  to  put  it  higher  than  that. 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  engaged  In  an  art 
or  a  profession. 

In  a  similar  way.  Lord  Northclitte, 
while  lie  was  successful — that  is,  up  till 
middle  life — was  a  true  trader  in  news, 
even  if  not  one  who  could  claim  to  be 
very  well  inspired  or  very  thoughtful  or 
very  reflective.  The  moment,  however, 
that  he  began  to  use  the  great  lever  he 
had  forged  for  other  purposes  than  those 
for  which  it  was  meant  he  got  into  dif- 
ficulties and  began  to  lose  his  influence. 
Curiously  enough,  in  some  confused  way 
I»rd  Northcliffe  seemed  to  have  realized 
this  himself.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  in 
a  wild  pamphlet  which  be  wrote  about 
millionaire  newspaper  proprietors,  he 
made  a  vehement  attack  on  men  who 
owned  newspapers,  not  because  they 
wanted  to  carry  on  a  successful  trade, 
but  because  they  had  ulterior  motives. 
With  a  good  deal  of  his  invective  on  this 
point  I  found  myself  in  agreement.    Un- 


fortunately, however.  Lord  Northcliffe 
was  like  the  lady  of  whom  Congreve 
wrote  in  his  famous  poem: 

She  ta  the  thing  that  she  despises. 
He  was  all  the  time  doing  the  very  thing 
that  he  was  denouncing — t.  c,  the  man 
who  used  his  papers,  not  for  trade,  but 
for  other  purposes. 

Before  I  end  this  sketch  of  Lord 
Northcliffe  and  the  Journalistio  lessons 
of  his  career  I  want  to  say  once  more 
that,  though  I  have  had  to  speak  plainly 
about  him,  I  am  strongly  touched  by  the 
tragic  irony  of  his  end.  I  should  have 
been  only  too  glad  if  I  could  have  hon- 
estly said,  "At  any  rate,  he  succeeded  in 
doing  what  he  tried  to  do."  Respect  for 
the  truth  will  only  let  me  say  that  he 
succeeded  in  this  up  till  the  middle  of 
his  life,  and  then  that  the  abundance  of 
his  success  led  him  to  failure.  How  this 
came  about  Is  easily  seen  by  any  one 
who  regards  the  facts  of  his  life.  When 
still  a  very  young  man,  and  without  e.\- 
perience — he  was  not  one  of  the  people 
who  possessed  an  Intuitive  knowledge  of 
life  and  men — he  reached  a  position  in 


which  be  was  toadied,  flattered,  and 
cajoled  by  the  majority  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Considering  the  temptations  to  wbicb 
be  was  e.xposed,  and  considering  also  the 
facts  of  his  career,  one  might  very  well 
say  that  th^  wonder  was,  not  that  he 
suffered  a  kind  of  intellectual  shipwreck, 
but  that  he  did  not  do  a  great  deal  more 
harm  than  he  in  fact  did.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  just  view,  and,  being  so, 
I  feel  bound  to  record  it. 

I  have  a  word  to  add  by  way  of  post- 
script. My  readers  may  think  it  strange 
that  I  have  said  nothing  about  Lord 
Northcliffe  and  the  part  he  played  in  the 
war.  I  have  not  dealt  with  his  war  rec- 
ord because  I  believe  that  his  Influence 
on  the  war  was  absurdly  exaggerated. 
If,  then,  I  had  touched  the  matter,  I 
could  not  have  avoided  being  strongly 
polemical.  Also,  I  must  have  spoken 
more  harshly  than  I  want  to  speak. 
Finally,  I  wanted  to  put  what  I  think 
is  a  true  account  of  the  man  before  the 
American  public,  not  to  plunge  into  an 
infructuous  controversy. 


SHEER  ENVY 

BY    MARIA   MORAVSKY 


1  NEVER  camped  in  all  my  life.  I 
hated  exercise.  I  was  afraid  to 
sleep  with  my  windows  open.  So 
now  when  I  see  a  husky,  salmon-colored 
American  camper,  proud  of  his  fresh 
sun-blisters,  I  look  at  him  resentfully. 

Tents  with  wooden  floors!  Real  gas 
stoves!  Portable  phonographs!  And — 
the  crowning  glory  of  It  all — folding 
bathtubs!  And  he  calls  this  camping! 
Why,  if  a  Russian  housewife  laid  her 
eyes  on  all  the  American  camper's 
kitchen  outfit,  she  would  unhesitatingly 
forsake  her  city  house  for  the  "wild" 
life  in  the  open. 

"To  rough  It" — you  call  your  camp- 
ing! You  luxury-swamped  sybarites! 
And  you  have  the  nerve  to  call  the  poor 
Russian  city-mole  an  effeminate  person! 

In  Russia  we  seldom  camp  of  our  free 
will.  And  it  is  not  because  we  are  more 
effeminate  than  you.  If  we  do  not  open 
our  windows  at  night,  even  If  it  over- 
looks the  sheltered  street  In  the  city,  it 
is  because  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  so 
niucli  heat.  To  sleep  with  the  windows 
wide  open  in  winter — why.  It  would  call 
for  steam  heating,  or  at  least  for  all- 
wool  underwear!  No  average  Russian 
was  ever  as  rich  as  that! 

And  to  move  to  the  country  with  all 
the  array  of  canned  food,  stoves,  cam- 
eras, VIctrolas,  and — above  all — with  a 
bathtub!  The  luxury  of  ancient  Rome 
had  nothing  on  you,  modem  American 
campers! 

When  I   saw  for  the  first  time  the 

famous  tent  city  of  San  Diego,  on  Coro- 

narto    Beach,    I    thought    almost    with 

loars:      "If    one-lentli    of    our    peasants 

imid    BlT'ird    a    tent    dwelling    with    a 


screened  porch,  a  swinging  hammock,  a 
gas-stove,  and  a  rubber  bathtub,  we 
would  consider  ourselves  a  nation  of 
millionaires!" 

Sheer  envy  is  and  will  be  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  of  a  foreigner  gazing 
at  all  these  camp  luxuries  until  you  be- 


THE  DREAD 
TYPHOON 

Do  yon  remember  the  island 
of  Yap?  It  figured  not  long 
ago  in  the  press  despatches  as 
a  center  of  international  dis- 
cord. But  Yap  is  not  young 
as  a  disturbing  factor  in  the 
world ;  it  is  the  nest  from 
which  the  dread  typhoon  arises 
to  carry  death  and  destruction 
to  eastern  Asia  and  the  ships 
of  the  Pacific 

LxEtTTENANT  CUFFOED  A, 
Tinker  recounts  the  family  his- 
tory of  the  typhoon  in  a  forth- 
<'oniing  issue  of  The  Outhwk. 


gin  Kharing  them  with  the  great  barren 
camp  called  the  after-war  Europe.  We 
need  your  trading  In  portable  bunga- 
lows, little  stoves,  band  showers,  cheap 
articles  of  hygiene,  and  scores  of  civili- 
zation's substitutes  for  immediate  use, 
because  the  wai^rldden  countries  cannot 
be  rebuilt  at  even  a  year's  notice.  To 
make  the  beggar-like  conditions  of  life 
less  painful  many  a  European  country 
should  be  put  on  a  camping  basis.  Tem- 
porary homes,  with  at  least  a  ghost  of 
comfort — this  is  what  we  need  imme- 
diately. What  you  mean  by  reconstruc- 
tion is  a  thing  far  too  solid  for  us. 

You  want  to  rebuild  us  at  once  and 
thoroughly;  to  put  us  firmly  on  our  feet; 
to  give  us  modern  electric  fixtures,  fine 
railways  (provided  you  obtain  profitable 
concessions  for  building  them),  up-to- 
date  plumbing  (provided  we  can  pay 
millions  of  rubles,  marks,  or  kronen  to 
your  engineers).  Wonderful  task,  and 
well  worth  spending  your  and  our  en- 
ergy and  money!  But,  as  the  ancient 
Slav  proverb  goes:  "A  golden  plate  is 
of  no  use  to  the  hungry." 

Do  not  give  us  a  golden  plate  alone. 
Don't  start  a  wonderful  system  of  plumb- 
ing without  giving  us  in  the  meantime 
cheap  water  filters — to  save  us  from 
cholera  and  her  sister  epidemics.  A 
tent  erected  Immediately  is  better  than 
the  most  comfortable  house  next  season. 

We  have  to  live  somehow  in  the  mean- 
time. We  have  to  camp,  not  for  pleas- 
ure, but  for  the  sake  of  saving  our  lives, 
to  "rough  it"  in  the  severest  sense  of 
the  word.  And  who.  if  not  Americans. 
Tampers  pur  rrnllrnrr.  will  tearh  thi- 
world  how  to  camp'  r^r^r^],. 
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CHAPTER   II— LAW    AND    LETTERS 


MY  brother  Nathan  at  this  time 
carried  through  a  bit  of  youthful 
business  enterprise  which  added 
greatly  to  his  joy  and  mine.  Having 
collected  some  old  hemp  rope,  which  was 
very  scarce  at  the  time,  he  received 
enough  money  for  it  to  enable  him  to 
buy  a  handsome  bay  pony.  This  became 
our  joint  and  most  treasured  possession. 
Nathan  in  later  years  became  noted  as 
a  horse  fancier,  a  driver  of  trotters,  the 
owner  of  a  fine  stable.  It  is  an  old 
axiom  that  the  man  who  really  knows 
horses  knows  men  also.  Nathan  knew 
both.  But  few  things  ever  gave  Nathan 
and  myself  as  much  pleasure  as  the  pos- 
session of  that  pony.  So  it  was  a  hard 
blow  for  us  when  he  became  a  Yankee 
prisoner  of  war. 

On  April  16,  1865,  General  James  H. 
Wilson,  commanding  15,000  Federal  sol- 
diers, marched  against  Columbus.  Lee 
had  surrendered  nine  days  earlier,  but 
this  was  unknown  to  General  Wilson 
and  to  our  citizen  soldiers,  composed 
chiefly  of  superannuated  men  and  school- 
boys. There  was  a  feeble  defense,  and 
Wilson's  army  took  possession.  Soon 
afterwards  the  rabble  from  the  factories 
commenced  looting.  Led  by  drunken 
Federal  soldiers,  they  burned  the  cotton 
warehouses.  Lost  were  the  savings  of 
many,  including  most  of  my  father's. 
All  horses  were  seized,  our  little  pony 
among  the  rest.  I  never  saw  him  again, 
though  I  still  retain  a  vivid  mental  pic- 
ture of  him.  Frequently  since,  when  1 
have  met  that  fine  old  veteran.  General 
Wilson,  who  is  still  among  the  living, 
hale  and  hearty,  I  have  jestingly  re- 
proached him  for  taking  my  most  treas- 
ured possession. 

"Go  South"  had  been  good  enough 
advice  in  1862,  but  "Stay  South"  under 
what  was  known  as  Reconstruction — 
stay  there  under  conditions  serious 
enough  to  break  the  strongest  and  dis- 
courage the  most  enterprising — this  was 
not  suitable  to  my  father's  enterprise. 
Again  he  forced  a  situation  analogous  to 
that  after  the  '48  Revolution — ^much 
more  serious,  though.    He  was  older. 

The  North  offered  an  outlet  for  enter- 
prise. There,  too,  my  father  could  more 
readily  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  his 
cotton.  His  Idea  was  to  pay  off  pre-war 
debts  contracted  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia and  make  a  fresh  start.  Isidor 
was  able  to  help  him  considerably.  A 
youngster  of  nineteen,  but  already  a 
sagacious  man  of  experience,  a  stay  of 
two  years  in  London  had  netted  him  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  Sent  there  as 
secretary  of  a  commission  to  buy  sup- 
plies for  the  State  of  Georgia,  he  had 
turned  to  brokerage  when  the  effective 
blockade  of  Southern  ports  stopped  ship- 
ments.   He  had  made  his  profit  selling 


Confederate  bonds.  Returning,  he  used 
part  of  the  proceeds  to  purchase  a  house 
for  his  mother  and  added  the  balance  to 
his  father's  money,  with  which  they  es- 
tablished a  wholesale  china  and  glass- 
ware business  in  New  York  City. 

When  the  Confederate  Government 
canceled  the  commercial  obligation*  of 
Southern  merchants  to  Northern  credi- 
tors and  ordered  this  indebtedness  paid 
to  the  Government  instead,  the  debtors 
regarded  themselves  morally  free  from 
paying  their  creditors.  My  father, 
though,  was  true  to  his  original  obliga- 
tions, saying: 

"I  propose  to  pay  my  debts  in  full  and 
leave  to  my  children  a  good  name  even 
if  I  should  leave  them  nothing  else." 

The  dry-goods  house  of  George  Bliss 
&  Co.  was  his  principal  New  York  credi- 
tor, and  the  sum  between  four  and  five 
thousand  dollars.  When  my  father 
called  about  the  debt,  Mr.  Bliss  was 
amazed,  asked  many  questions,  and  even 
then  found  it  difficult  to  grasp  how  this 
man  of  fifty-seven,  with  four  children, 
stood  ready  to  plunge  Into  a  new  venture 
and  handicap  himself  at  the  start  by 
paying  off  an  old  debt. 

"I  don't  think  you  are  fair  to  your 
family  and  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Bliss,  "to 
deprive  yourself  of  the  slender  means 
you  tell  me  you  possess  by  paying  out 
your  available  resources.  I  will  com- 
promise with  you  for  less  than  the  full 
amount,  in  view  of  the  hardships  of  war 
and  your  family  obligations." 

PREPARING  FOR    COLLEGE 

Isidor  arranged  for  my  schooling.  A 
picture  of  Columbia  College  in  my  geog- 
raphy text-book  set  me  to  thinking  how 
wonderful  it  would  be  to  study  there. 
Being  only  fourteen  and  a  half  when  we 
came  to  New  York,  and  not  having  the 
entrance  requirements,  I  was  Instead 
enrolled  in  the  Columbia  Grammar 
School.  It  was  my  first  experience  with 
a  high-grade  school.  The  teaching  was 
much  more  thorough.  It  seemed  to  me 
I  had  to  learn  everything  anew.  Con- 
sidering the  modest  income  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  tuition  fee  and  the  cost  for  books 
were  large,  but  my  father,  economical  in 
all  other  respects,  was  liberal  beyond  bis 
means  where  education  was  concerned. 
My  brother,  moreover,  was  desirous  that 
I  should  have  the  advantage  of  the  col- 
lege training  which  circumstances,  nota- 
bly the  war,  had  withheld  from  him. 

I  appreciated  to  the  full  the  privilege 
I  was  permitted  to  enjoy,  and  applied 
myself  whole-heartedly  to  study.  The 
school  regulations  required  that  the  par- 
ents should  fill  out  a  blank  each  week 
stating,  among  other  things,  the  number 
of  hours  we  studied  at  home.    Three  or 


four  hours  were  the  average  for  most 
students,  but,  as  my  average  was  fully 
double  that,  I  felt  rather  ashamed  to 
give  the  exact  number,  so  I  stated  less. 

The  school  was  at  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-seventh  Street  and  our  home 
was  in  West  Forty-ninth  Street.  1 
always  walked  both  ways,  saving  car- 
fares and  at  the.  same  time  conserving 
my  health. 

Despite  my  hard  work,  I  made  a  itoor 
showing,  though  on  one  occasion  I  shone 
with  accidental  glory.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom when  a  question  was  asked  to  pass 
it  from  pupil  to  pupil,  and  to  set  the 
one  who  gave  the  correct  answer  at  the 
head  of  the  class.  It  so  happened  once 
that  I  gave  a  fortunate  answer  and 
moved  forward  to  occupy  the  seat  of 
scholastic  eminence.  I  sat  there  enjoy- 
ing a  near  view  of  the  teacher's  counte- 
nance, wondering  how  long  I  would  thus 
remain  distinguished,  and  looking  back 
occasionally  to  note  how  the  last  row 
looked.  At  this  moment  a  visitor  en- 
tered who  was  none  other  than  the  in- 
ventor of  the  telegraph,  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
whose  grandson  was  in  my  class.  Know- 
ing the  custom  and  observing  me  in  the 
seat  of  honor,  he  remarked  upon  my 
having  a  large  head  in  comparison  with 
my  body,  something  like  himself,  and 
added  that  I  must  be  a  bright  boy. 
There  was  humiliation  rather  than  ela- 
tion in  being  thus  praised  when  I,  as  well 
as  the  rest,  knew  I  did  not  deserve  it. 

The  principal.  Dr.  Bacon,  encouraged 
us  individually  when  the  time  for  col- 
lege-entrance examinations  approached 
in  the  spring  of  1867.  For  me  he  had 
consolation  in  addition  to  encourage- 
ment, for  he  feared  that  because  of  my 
lack  of  early  training  I  might  not  pass. 
There  were  still  two  weeks  before  the 
examination.  I  crammed  night  and  day. 
I  knew  that  I  could  not  expect  my  father 
to  keep  me  in  school  another  year  when 
after  two  years  of  preparation  I  had 
shown  myself  deficient.  That  thotight 
was  my  spur,  though  I  am  quite  sure 
that  both  Isidor  and'my  father,  knowing 
I  had  done  my  best,  would  have  insisted 
upon  my  taking  another  year  for  prepa- 
ration. 

I  was  not  prepared,  therefore,  for  so 
surprising  a  result  as  to  be  the  only  one 
in  my  class  to  pass  all  examinations 
without  a  single  condition.  "Lucky 
dog!"  said  the  others  who  flunked;  and 
I  could  not  but  admit  It  was  luck  rather 
than  brilliancy.  The  professor  who  ex- 
amined my  classmates  in  ancient  geog- 
raphy was  the  author  of  the  text-book 
upon  which  the  examination  was  held. 
A  meticulous  pundit,  he  regarded  that 
book  as  supreme  and  absolute.  A  good 
answer,  if  not  exactly  according  to  that 

book,  was  as  good  as  .no , answer^t  all. 
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T<uoklly,  another  and  more  p<  nerous- 
niinded  professor  had  taken  hla  place  by 
the  time  II  was  my  turn  to  bo  examined. 

DISTINCI  ISIIEI)    «;l.\SSMATi;S 

The  college  course  began  October  7. 
1867.  Our  class  matriculated  flfty-two 
and  graduated  thirty-one.  Among  those 
who  graduated  were  Stuyvesant  Fish,  of 
the  well-known  New  York  family,  whose 
>er,  Hamilton  Pish.  Secretary  of 
p   In  the  Grant   Administration,  as 


well  as  Ills  grandfather,  Nicholas  Fish, 
were  also  graduates  from  Columbia. 

Brander  Matthews,  who  then  carried 
the  preflx  of  James,  was  also  a  graduate. 
He  gave  evidence  then  by  his  writings 
in  the  college  papers  of  his  future  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  literary  and  dra- 
matic critic.  Others  were  Robert  FHiIton 
Cutting,  an  ideal  citizen,  member  of  a 
famous  old  New  York  family,  and  for 
many  years  President  of  the  Citizens' 
Union;  and  Henry  Van  Rensselaer, 
afterwards  a  Jesuit   father,  who  Is  no 


longer  among  the  living.  In  1916,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  College,  three  meml>ers  of  this  class, 
including  myself,  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  At  this  writing,  fifty 
years  since  graduation,  only  ten  among 
our  number  are  remaining. 

Athletic  sports  had  very  little  college 
vogue  at  that  time,  especially  at  Colum- 
bia, confined  as  it  was  within  a  city 
block.  With  no  such  outlet  for  healthy 
splrita,  tlie  tendency  for  some  students 
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Preaident  V.  8.  Grant,  to  whom  the 
autobiographer  appealed,  as  a  youth, 
in  his  iimMtion  for  a  military  career 

tras  to  become  boisterous  and  lacking  in 
proper  decorum  in  the  lecture-room,  par- 
ticularly when  the  subject  was  not  to 
their  liking. 

A  compulsory  and  most  unpopular 
subject  in  the  senior  class  was  Evidence 
of  Christianity,  and,  as  (hat  gentle, 
good-natured  professor  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Vickar  was  entirely  lacking  in  the 
power  to  maintain  discipline.  Evidence 
of  Christianity  was  a  battle-ground.  It 
gave  rise  to  many  boisterous  demonstra- 
tions. The  study  was  compulsory  and 
denominational,  and  a  number  of  the 
students  who  were  not  Episcopalians  re- 
sented it.  In  common  with  most  of  the 
class,  I  strongly  favored  that  the  subject 
should  be  elective  instead  of  compulsory. 
Yet  the  College  found  a  legal,  if  un- 
reasonable. Justification  for  the  study, 
based  upon  the  fact  that  Columbia  was 
originally  an  Episcopalian  foundation. 
Dr.  McVickar  complained  to  the  College 
Board.  President  Barnard  gave  serious 
attention  to  the  matter,  but  nothing  was 
done  to  improve  the  situation. 

CLASS-ROOM   DIPLOMACY 

The  disturbance  In  the  lecture-room 
one  day  grew  unbearably  boisterous, 
and  the  professor  was  in  considerable 
distress.  I  arose  and  told  him  I  knew 
how  he  could  have  an  orderly,  class.  He 
was  in  such  a  plight  that  any  suggestion 
would  have  been  favorable  to  him.  I 
asked  him  to  let  me  take  his  chair  for 
a  moment,  which  he  did.  The  class  was 
silent,  curious  to  know  what  I  was  about 
to  do. 

I  made  an  appeal,  reminding  them 
briefly  that  we  were  now  seniors,  and 
that  some  of  us,  especially  those  who 
Intended  to  study  for  the  ministry,  were 
Interested  in  the  subject  but  were  un- 


able to  follow  it  l>ecau8e  of  the  dis- 
turbance. As  I  paused  I  heard  several 
Jeers  of  "Professor  Straus."  Then  I 
called  upon  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  study  of  Evidence  of  ChristfEnity — 
and  I  knew  there  were  a  number — to 
rise.    They  arose. 

"You  may  leave  the  room,"  I  said. 
Eight  or  ten  remained.  Turning  to  Dr. 
McVickar,  I  said:  "Here  is  a  class  you 
can  teach." 

Subsequently  a  petition  was  drawn  up 
and. signed  by  a  majority  of  the  seniors 
requesting  that  the  class  be  e.xcused 
from  examinations  in  E^vidence  of  Chris- 
tianity.   The  request  was  denied. 

Among  the  few  collegiate  prizes  was 
one  known  as  the  Alumni  Prize  for  the 
most  deserving  students  in  the  graduat- 
ing class.  The  College  Board  nomi- 
nated William  H.  Sage,  J.  F.  Vermiiye. 
and  myself  as  the  candidates,  and  the 
class  elected  Vermiiye,  to  whom  the 
prize  was  awarded. 

AN    INTKRVIRW   WITH   GRANT 

I  had  a  short-lived  notion  at  this  time 
of  entering  the  army.  Reading  In  the 
newspapers  that  President  Grant  had  a 
few  cadetships  open  for  West  Point,  I 
obtained  from  President  Barnard,  of 
Columbia,  a  letter  of  Introduction  to 
Grant,  in  which  I  was  commended 
highly. 

I  called  on  the  President,  who  was  in 
the  city.  He  received  me  kindly,  and 
said  the  few  appointments  allowed  him 
by  the  law  must  be  offered  first  to  sons 
of  officers  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
war.  If  sufficient  were  not  available  for 
all  the  appointments,  he  would  be  glad 
to  give  me  a  chance.  I  told  him  I 
thought  he  was  perfectly  right.  That 
ended  my  great  military  career. 

Not  from  special  aptitude,  but  because 
I  preferred  it  to  business,  I  chose  the 
law  for  my  profession.  My  entire  out- 
look was  idealistic  rather  than  practical. 
As  with  other  young  men,  it  cost  me 
considerable  mental  struggle  to  harmo- 
nize the  two  divergent  views  into  a 
workaday  plan.  As  my  father  and 
brothers  had  begun  to  prosper  in  busi- 
ness, and  as  I  had  no  one  but  myself  to 
look  ahead  for,  I  felt  free  to  follow  my 
own  bent.  Besides,  being  the  youngest, 
I  had  the  benefit  of  their  brotherly  in- 
terest and  economic  protection  if  there 
were  need  for  it.  This  served  to  en- 
courage my  utmost  efforts  not  only  on 
my  own  account,  but  to  Justify  their 
interest  and  help. 

I  graduated  sixth  in  my  class  and 
was  designated  to  deliver  the  class  poem 
at  Commencement.  The  choice,  I  re- 
member, lay  between  Brander  Matthews 
and  myself,  and  for  some  reason  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  to  this 
day,  I  was  chosen.  "Truth  and  Error," 
which  I  had  had  gravely  entitled  the 
poem,  was  well  received  by  the  large 
audience  of  proud  parents  and  sympa- 
thetic friends  who  gathered  at  the 
Academy  of.  Music. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871  I  entered  Co- 
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Joseph  H.  Choate,  distinguished  Uiio- 
yer,  vnlh  whom  Mr.  Straus  rode  horse- 
haek  every  moniing  -for  several  years 

lumbia  Law  School,  after  enjoying  the 
first  vacation  I  had  taken  since  I  came 
to  New  York.  Other  summers  I  had 
spent  assisting  in  some  branch  of  my 
father's  business,  not  because  I  relished 
work  unduly,  but  because  I  regarded  it 
less  as  labor  than  as  diversion. 

My  first  vacation,  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  was  a  suc- 
cess in  spite  of  the  farmer  with  whom 
I  boarded.  Perhaps  I  did  not  have  a 
right  to  expect  much  for  the  five  dollars 
a  week  which  I  paid  him,  but,  whatever 
I  expected,  I  remember  that  I  received 
less.  But  there  were  fish  in  the  brooks, 
and  I  do  not  recall  that  I  starved. 

MEMOIRS  OF  LAW  SCHOOL 

The  Law  School,  which  was  at  that 
time  situated  In  Lafayette  Place,  was 
under  the  direction  of  Theodore  W. 
Dwlght,  who  deserved  his  great  reputa- 
tion as  the  most  distinguished  teacher 
of  law  in  the  country. 

Our  professor  in  political  science, 
whose  lectures  we  attended  once  a  week, 
was  the  distinguished  Francis  Lieber,  a 
Prussian  veteran  who  had  fought  in  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  At  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  he  returned  to  his 
studies  in  Berlin,  and  thereafter  was 
several  times  arrested  for  his  outspoken 
liberal  views.  After  frequent  persecu- 
tion, and  even  imprisonment,  lie  fled  to 
England,  and  in  1827  came  to  this 
country.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
books,  legal  and  political,  among  them 
being  "Civil  Liberty,"  which  was  adopted 
as  a  text-book  In  several  of  our  universi- 
ties. He  prepared  In  1863  "Instructions 
for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Field,"  which  Lin- 
coln promulgated  as  a  general  order  of 
the  War  Department.  It  was  a  masterly 
plecej  pJi  iwork,  embodying  advanced  Ini- 
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From  Frank   I^slle's  Illusti-ated  Newspaper,  July  10,  1873 


Before  an  avdirvrr  thai  packed  the-immenxe  Oilmore's  Oardcii,  which 
then  occupied  the  present  site  of  Madinon  Square  Oarden  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Straus  delivered  his  "poetic  stran  song"  in  187'>  at  a  fair  for  the 
benefit  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  This  is  a  view  of  Oilmore's  Summer 
Concert  Oarden  in  its  heyday 


manitarian  principles.  It  formed  the 
basis  for  several  later  European  codes. 

Usually  egotism  and  real  merit  do  not 
co-ordinate,  but  negate  one  another: 
Lieber  was  an  exception.  He  combined 
both  in  a  marked  degree,  sometimes  in 
a  manner  that  afTorded  amusement  to 
his  students.  He  referred  continuously 
to  "My  Civil  Liberty"  as  a  book  of  ex- 
traordinary erudition,  new  in  its  field, 
the  last  word  on  the  subject.  He  was 
a  short,  solidly  built  man,  with  a  dis- 
tinct German  accent,  and  so  full  of  his 
subject  that  he  was  apt  to  lose  himself 
In  the  vast  field  of  his  philosophical  and 
historical  knowledge.  As  his  course  was 
optional,  those  who  came  to  listen  came 
to  learn,  and  we  received  a  larger  view 
of  the  function  of  law  in  civil  society 
than  we  derived  from  all  our  studies  of 
municipal  law. 

The  course  at  the  I  aw  School  covered 
two  years,  and  successful  examination 
at  the  end  of  It  entitled  a  student  to 
admission  to  the  bar  without  a  further 
State  examination.  I  was  graduated  in 
June.  1873,  and  immediately  entered  the 
law  office  of  Ward,  Jones  &  Whitehead, 
a  prominent  New  York  law  Tlrm,  whose 
senior  member,  John  E.  Ward,  had  pre- 
sided over  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention which  nominated  Buchanan  in 
I  1856.  lAter  he  served  for  two  or  three 
years  as  Minister  to  China.  He  was  a 
friend  of  my  brother  Isidor,  and  took  me 
into  his  oflice  largely  out  of  friendship 
for  him. 

I  remained  with  his  firm  about  six 
months,  forming  a  partnership  later  in 
1873  with  James  A.  Hudson,  who  was 
associated  with  the  Ward  firm  and  was 
about  ten  years  my  senior.  The  new 
firm  was  Hudson  &  Straus,  with  offices 

T   the  fourtli   floor  of  B9  Wall  Street. 


On  the  same  floor  was  the  office  of 
Charles  O'Conor,  then  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  American  bar.  He 
was  practically  retired,  but  still  kept  a 
small  office  and  a  clerk.  Frequently, 
feeling  fatigued  during  the  one  or  two 
weekly  visits  to  his  office,  he  would  rest 
himself  on  a  lounge  In  the  room  set 
aside  In  our  office  for  a  library. 

it  was  an  unusual  privilege  for  a 
young  lawyer  like  myself  to  enjoy  such 
pleasant  personal  relations  with  this 
great  leader  of  his  profession.  We  re- 
ceived our  first  Important  case  through 
liim,  and  collected  so  much  more  of  an 
old  debt  than  our  client  had  expected 
that  he  sent  us  a  check  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  saying  that  If  we  did  not  regard 
it  as  sufficient  he  would  make  the  check 
larger.  With  five  thousand  dollars  In 
reserve,  I  felt  rich  and  independent.  My 
wants  were  simple,  and  our  general  prac- 
tice was  encouraging. 

FOUNDING   OF  YOUNG    MF.N'S   nF.BREV 
ASSOCIATION 

At  about  this  time  I  first  became  ac- 
tive in  public-spirited  undertakings.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  a 
few  years  before  had  opened  its  Twenty- 
third  Street  Branch  in  New  York,  and 
the  movement,  on  the  whole,  was  gettlne; 
much  publicity  and  proving  very  suc- 
cessful in  its  work  among  young  men. 
But  it  was  an  institution  for  Christians, 
and  it  occurred  to  several  of  us — as  I 
remember  it.  there  were  two  of  my 
fellow-members  of  the  bar,  Meyer  S. 
Isaacs  and  Isaac  S.  Isaacs.  Dr.  Simeon 
N.  Leo,  Solomon  B.  Solomon,  and  myself 
— that  it  would  be  a  useful  undertaking 
if  we  organized  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association  for  the  cultural  and  intellec- 
tual advancement  of  Jewish  young  men. 
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We  launched  our  project  early  in  187-J. 
We  rented  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nineteenth  or  Twentieth  Street  and  be- 
gan in  a  very  modest  way.  Our  first 
entertainment  was  of  a  purely  literary 
nature,  and  I  recollect  on  that  occasion 
addressing  the  members  of  the  infant 
enterprise  on  the  subject  of  literary 
clubs,  ancient  and  modern,  from'the  time 
of  Socrates  and  Plato  lo  the  days  of  the 
coffee-houses  of  Addison,  Steele,  and 
Goldsmith.  The  V.  M.  H.  A.  subse- 
quently had  its  years  of  struggle  for 
existence,  but  to-day  its  place  In  our 
cities  as  an  influence  for  the  develop- 
ment of  culture  and  patriotism  is  as- 
sured, as  well  as  that  of  its  sister 
organization  of  later  birth,  the  Young 
Women's  Hebrew  Association. 

CONCERNING  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SPREES 

In  1876  or  thereabouts  we  removed 
our  office  to  the  New  York  Life  Build- 
ing, at  346  Broadway,  corner  of  Franklin 
Street,  because  our  practice  was  largely 
commercial,  and  this  location  was  more 
convenient  for  our  clients.  Adjoining 
our  office  on  the  same  floor  was  the 
office  of  Chamberlain,  Carter  &  Eaton, 
then  one  of  the  leading  commercial  law 
firms,  of  which  subsequently  Charles  E. 
Hughes  became  a  member.  In  1878 
Simon  Sterne,  then  one  of  the  younger 
leaders  of  the  bar,  entered  the  firm, 
which  became  Sterne,  Hudson  &  Straus; 
afterwards,  when  our  managing  clerk 
entered  the  firm,  Sterne,  Straus  & 
Thompson."  Hudson  withdrew  to  devote 
himself  to  patent  law. 

Thompson,  who  replaced  him,  was  the 
author  of  books  upon  psychology  which 
were  commended  by  Herbert  .Spencer 
and  other  leading  European  and  Ameri- 
can authorities.  He  was  more  inter- 
ested In  psychology  than  In  law:  and 
.Sterne,  who  could  be  very  sarcastic,  once 
said:  "Do  you  know  that  Thompson  Is 
dissipating?" 

I  expressed  surprise. 

"Of  course  he  Is,"  he  went  on.  "When 
he  leaves  here,  he  works  till  all  hours  of 
the  night  writing  psychology,  and  re- 
turns next  morning  to  his  legal  work 
with  an  exhausted  brain.  I'd  rather  lie 
went  on  a  spree.  Instead,  for  one  get.s 
over  that  quite  definitely." 

The  firm  liad  .i  varied  practice,  rang- 
ing from  collection  cases  to  important 
questions  regarding  street  railways  and 
other  public  utilities.  Sterne  was 
rapidly  achieving  a  reputation  as  a 
leading  authority  upon  railways  and 
railway  legislation.  In  1879  lie  was  re- 
tained as  legislative  counsel  by  an 
Assembly  committee  to  investigate  politi- 
cal corruption  Infiuenced  by  railway 
corporations.  The  chairman  of  the  com 
inlttee  was  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  then  an 
Assemblyman  from  St.  Lawrence  County. 
The  committee  sat  Intermittently  for 
nine  months.  The  report,  including  cer- 
tain recommendations  for  legislation 
partly  drafted  by  Sterne,  was  the  first 
impressive  and  well-directed  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  public  regulation  of  trans- 
portatlon  gljniganj^s^  t!!^C3fi{!>g  {"^''^ 
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passage  of  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion Bill  la  the  1880  session.  It-  also 
exerted  an  influence  seven  years  later 
when  the  Federal  legislators  created  the 
Federal  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

While  Sterne  was  engaged  in  this  pub- 
lic work  his  two  junior  partners,  besides 
giving  him  assistance,  conducted  the 
practice  of  the  Arm.  Such  railway 
clients  as  we  had  withdrew  their  busi- 
ness as  a  protest  against  the  public 
activities  of  our  senior  partner. 

ON  TBE  BRIULK-I'ATU  WITH 
JOSEPH    H.   CHOATE 

I  enjoyed  at  this  time  an  intimacy 
with  Joseph  H.  Choate,  of  the  firm  of 
Evarts,  Southmayd  &  Choate.  Daily  for 
several  years  we  spent  the  early  morn- 
ings saddle-riding  in  the  park.  He  was 
always  full  of  fun  and  wit  during  these 
exhilarating  morning  hours.  There  was 
hardly  a  subject  we  did  not  discuss 
while  in  the  saddle.  His  days  were 
crowded,  for  amid  the  exacting  duties 
of  his  profession  he  was  much  sought 
after  to  make  public  addresses  on  Impor- 
tant occasions.  On  horseback  he  would 
frequently  outline  the  substance  of  his 
future  addresses. 

"I  am  in  fashion  Just  now  as  a 
speaker,"  he  said  once,  "but.  Just  like 
wall-paper,  the  fashion  will  change." 

However,  the  fashion  to  secure  Mr. 
Choate  as  the  principal  speaker  on  pub- 
lic occasions  continued  until  bis  death 
In  1917. 

My  major  work  for  the  firm  was  In 
the  most  exacting  and  nerve-racking 
branch,  the  trying  of  cases.  I  had  not 
yet  learned  to  conserve  my  energies. 
The  result  was  that  the  wearing  exac- 
tions of  court  work  reduced  my  weight 
to  105  pounds.  Consulting  a  physician, 
I  was  strongly  advised  to  choose  less 
exacting  work,  and  especially  to  stop  the 
trying  of  cases.  As  that  branch  of  the 
law  appealed  to  me  most,  it  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  have  to  abandon  it. 
Rather  than  continue  in  the  profession 
with  such  an  inhibition,  I  yielded  to  the 
advice  of  my  father  and  brother,  and 
early  in  1S81,  after  taking  several 
months'  vacation,  I  quit  the  law  and 
became  a  member  of  L.  Straus  &  Sons, 
already  large  manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters of  china  and  glassware. 

It  so  happened  that  on  account  of 
their  growing  business  they  needed  my 
services,  and  my  transition  period  was 
made  as  acceptable  and  agreeable  as 
possible.  I  continued  for  a  long  time, 
however,  to  long  for  the  profession  to 
which  I  was  so  much  attached.  As  a 
compensation  I  devoted  my  evenings 
and  spare  time  to  historical  reading  and 
study. 

JOAQUIN  MILLER  READS  POEM  AT 
WEDDING  DINNER 

Having  embarked  on  a  business  ca> 
reer,  I  reversed  a  decision  that  I  made 
while  practicing  law.  As  a  lawyer  I  had 
taken   very  seriously  and   literally  the 
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saying  that  "the  law  is  a  Jealous  mis- 
tress." I  was  her  devoted  slave,  quite 
willingly  so,  and  I  determined  never  to 
marry.  I  was  economically  independent 
as  a  single  man,  and  could  devote  my 
time  to  the  law  for  its  own  sake.  This 
I  preferred  to  do,  as  the  idealist  that  I 
was,  rather  than  pursue  the  law  for 
economic  reasons  first,  and  for  its  own 
sake  as  much  as  possible  secondarily, 
which  I  felt  would  have  to  be  the  case 
if  I  married.  But  as  a  business  man 
things  were  different,  and  I  decided  now 
to  marry. 

On  January  23, 1882,  I  became  engaged 
to  Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Louis  and 
Hannah  Seller  Lavanburg,  and  we  were 
married  on  the  19th  of  April  following, 
at  the  home  of  her  parents,  on  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue. 
At  the  wedding  dinner,  to  which  had 
come  hosts  of  our  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, Joaquin  Miller,  Poet  of  the 
Sierras,  as  he  was  called,  read  a  poem 
which  he  composed  for  the  event.  The 
manuscript,  I  think,  is  still  in  my  pos- 
session. 

An  address  I  delivered  before  the 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  in  1875 
denoted  my  line  of  intellectual  endeavor 
for  the  next  few  years.  My  subject  was 
"The  Origin  of  the  Republican  Form  of 
Government  in  the  United  States."  De- 
livered before  a  large  audience  at  Chick- 
ering  Hall,  it  was  given  generous  notices 
in  the  press,  resulting  some  months 
later  in  my  giving  another  address  on 
the  same  subject  before  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society  of  Brooklyn.  I  traced 
the  rise  of  democracy,  as  distinguished 
from  monarchy,  from  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth of  the  early  New  England 
Puritans,    especially   in   their   politico- 


Chapter  in  of 
"  Under  Four  Presidents  " 

will  appear  next  week.  It  de- 
scribes the  interesting  circum- 
stances and  events  that  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Jewish  Ambassa- 
dor from  a  Christian  democracy 
to  a  Mohammedan  absolutism. 

The  famous  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
letter  to  President  Cleveland,  urg- 
ing the  appointment  of  Mr.  Straus, 
is  printed  in  full,  some  of  it  in 
facsimile.  The  voyage  to  Turkey, 
including  memorable  visits  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  is  described.  Con- 
stantinople and  its  strange  people 
are  closely  portrayed. 

Mr.  Straus  began  bis  autobiog- 
raphy in  last  week's  issue  of  The 
Outlook  with  an  account  of  his 
forefathers  in  Bavaria,  one  of 
whom  figured  In  Napoleon's  coun- 
cils, and  of  the  family's  journey  to 
Georgia.  There  are  intimate  im- 
pressions of  slavery,  of  deacons 
dueling  with  knives,  circuit  riders 
charmed  by  the  Biblical  erudition 
of  Oscar  Straus's  father,  and  the 
future  diplomat's  first  lessons  In 
oratory. 
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religious  "sermons,"  which  were  deliv- 
ered annually  before  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  New  England  colonies.  This 
line  of  presentation  was  referred  to  in 
the  notices  of  the  address,  and  it  at- 
tracted many  of  the  Brooklyn  ministers 
of  various  denominations. 

In  one  part  of  this  address,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  sermons,  I  also  quoted  a 
similar  argument  advanced  by  Thomas 
Paine  in  his  "Common  Sense."  Then  I 
quoted  Washington,  Monroe,  Dr.  Rush, 
and  others  in  praise  of  Paine's  services 
to  the  patriotic  cause.  Several  ministers 
in  the  audience  left  the  hall,  saying  that 
they  did  not  come  to -hear  eulogies  of. 
Paine.  I  refrained  from  expressing  any 
opinion  of  my  own,  but  simply  quoted 
the  high  estimate  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Republic. 

LITERARY   AVOCATIONS 

This  subject  I  later  developed  into  a 
book  with  the  same  title,  which  subse- 
quently was  translated  and  published  in 
France  by  Emile  de  Laveleye,  the  emi- 
nent Belgian  publicist.  It  was  a  pleas 
ing  event  In  my  life,  since  the  book  was 
well  received  and  even  spoken  of  among 
American  historical  writers  as  a  distinct 
contribution  to  our  history. 

My  next  book,  "Roger  Williams,  th? 
Pioneer  of  Religious  Liberty,"  grew  out 
of  studies  made  In  preparing  the  first 
book.     Historical  writing  is  character 
Ized  as  the  aristocracy  of  literature,  be 
cause  it  requires  long  and  patient  Inves 
ligations    and    yields    meager    returns 
Fortunately,  by  reason  of  my  vocation, 
I  could  indulge  In  my  avocation,  espe- 
cially after  business  hours.     The  late 
Russell  Sage  Is  said  to  have  advised  a 
young  man  who  consulted  him  not  to 
fritter  away  his  time  on  books,  but  to 
concentrate   upon  one   book,   and   that 
book  the  ledger.    My  own  advice  would 
be  that  of  Robert  Burns,  who  sang: 
And  sather  gear  by  every  wllo, 
That's  justified  by  honor, — 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 
Nor  for  a  train-attendant. 
But  for  the  glorious  privileg-c* 
Of  being-  Independent. 

My  Life  of  Roger  Williams  had  a  gen 
erous  circulation,  several  reprints,  and 
was  highly  commended  by  the  reviewers. 
I  published  various  works  later,  for 
which  I  was  given  honorary  degrees  at 
various  colleges. 

One  more  time  I  figured  in  public  as 
a  writer  of  poetry  before  I  finally  put 
the  craving  aside  and  adjusted  myself  to 
things  for  which  I  was  better  adapted. 
In  1875  a  large  fair  was  held  at  Gil 
more's  Garden,  which  then  occupied  the 
site  upon  which  is  now  Madison  Square 
Garden.  The  purpose  of  the  fair  was 
to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  for  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  then  Governor  of  New 
York  and  prospective  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  the  Presidency,  made  the  open- 
ing address  and  I  delivered  a  poem. 
Thus  my  poetic  swan  song  was  sung 
before  au  audience  which  packed  the 
immense  gard^y  \^(J(JU  It: 
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BOSWELL  YOUNG   AND   OLD 

BY  ARNOLD   MULDER 


YOU  walk  in  on  a  movie  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  story,  see  it  through  to 
the  end,  only  to  find  that  it  is  the 
last  performance  of  the  day  and  that  the 
first  half  of  the  plot  must  forever  remain 
a  question-mark.  If  the  story  has 
gripped  you,  your  mind  automatically 
tries  to  supply  what  has  gone  before. 
How  did  the  disagreement  between  the 
lovers  arise?  What  was  the  mysterious 
crime  that  the  hero  is  accused  of  having 
committed?  How  did  the  villain  get  a 
hold  on  the  girl's  father?  Rather  fasci- 
nating study,  but  bafaing  in  proportion 
to  the  subtlety  of  the  story. 

Professor  Tinker's  "Young  Boswell"* 
supplies  such  a  first  part  of  a  half-told 
tale  of  infinite  charm  and  subtlety  for 
which  the  world  has  been  waiting  for  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  Boswell  him- 
self in  his  viagnum  opus  had  given 
Miany  glimpses  into  his  own  life  that 
were  almost  exasperating  because  they 
left  our  Interest  in  him  as  a  personality 
unsatisfied.  He  stepped  into  Johnson's 
life  In  the  middle  and,  good  artist  that 
he  was,  expended  his  energies  on  de- 
veloping a  complete  portrait  of  the 
"bear,"  using  himself  merely  as  a  tool. 
But  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  stay 
out  of  the  picture,  and  again  and  again 
he  tells  about  himself  only  in  so  far  as 
the  story  has  a  bearing  on  Johnson,  leav- 
ing our  curiosity  about  what  went  before 
and  after,  so  far  as  the  narrator  is  con- 
cerned, unsatisfied.  His  love  affairs,  for 
instance.  In  the  "Life"  he  marries  and 
begets  children,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
about  domestic  arrangements,  but  It  is 
all  Incidental,  sketchy — as  of  course  it 
should  hi.  Professor  Tinker's  book  fills 
in  the  picture,  and  a  delightful  picture 
it  Is.  And  then  the  strained  relations 
between  Boswell  and  his  father:  in  the 
"Life"  the  story  leaves  us  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions;  in  "Young  Boswell" 
we  are  given  a  view  of  the  beginnings 
and  ends  of  things  and  we  are  content. 
Boswell's  life  on  the  Continent  Is  repre- 
sented by  a  few  sketchy  letters  In  the 
biography;  in  "Young  Boswell"  such  in- 
cidents as  the  fascinating  attempt  to 
bring  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  together 
form  a  thrilling  story. 

These  are  only  hints  of  what  the  Bos- 
well lover  may  look  for  in  Professor 
Tinker's  book.  The  pages  are  sprinkled 
with  incidents  that  are  beginnings  of 
threads  which  the  world  has  had  in  its 
hands  a  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The 
theater  has  more  than  once  made  a  tour 
de  force  by  developing  a  story  back- 
wards, and  that  is  also  about  the  net 
effect  of  the  publication  of  "Young  Bos- 
well." And  the  fact  that  it  is  a  work  of 
ripe  scholarship,  that  the  author  has 
Fpared  no  pains  to  tap  the  rich  sources 
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at  his  command — the  collection  of  Mr. 
Adam,  the  Temple  manuscript,  etc. — 
makes  the  story  all  the  more  thrilling 
and  the  portrait  of  Boswell  all  the  more 
alluring. 

Professor  Tinker  is  not  "Boswell's 
Boswell,"  as  the  advertisements  claim — 
no  one  could  be  "Boswell's  Boswell"  af- 
ter a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  constant 
note-taking  on  the  spot  as  ideas  came 
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hot  from  the  brain  forming  too  great  a 
part  of  Boswell's  equipment;  but  he  has 
done  what  during  all  this  time  has  l>een 
crying  to  be  done— executed  an  authen- 
tic portrait  of  the  man  who  himself  had 
painted  perhaps  the  completest  portrait 
in  history. 

And  how  very  much  this  needed  do- 
ing! Macaulay  was  not  the  only  one 
who  thought  that  Boswell's  genius  re- 
sided in  his  thick  hide.  A  sort  of  myth 
has  grown  up  around  James  Boswell 
which  makes  his  name  practically 
synonymous  with  "sycophant."  Not 
only  does  "Young  Boswell"  give  the  lie 
once  for  all  to  this  notion,  but  it  does 
a  still  greater  service  by  driving  readers 
back  to  the  "Life  of  Johnson."  Like 
most  great  books,  the  "Life"  has  been 
kept  before  the  public  for  more  than  a 
century  by  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  a 
very  few  persons.  The  rest  of  us  who 
are  at  all  conscious  of  things  literary 
have  been  content  to  admire  at  second- 
hand. 

My  own  case  la  probably  typical,  hence 
this  record  of  a  personal  reaction.  For 
twenty  years  I  had  been  wanting  to  read 
the  "Life  of  Johnson."  Times  without 
number  I  bad  taken  the  fat  volume  in 
my  hands,  but  always  its  half  million 
words  scared  me  away,  as  did  a  kind  of 
vague  feeling  that  the  book  was  prob- 
ably rather  hard  going.    Like,  I  hope. 


thousands  of  others,  I  needed  "Young 
Boswell"  to  push  me  in.  And  I  soon 
found  that,  like  a  great  many  others 
who  have  been  using  Boswell  as  a  house- 
hold word,  I  did  not  have  any  real  con- 
ception of  what  he  is  or  what  the  "Life" 
is. 

There  is,  for  instance,  that  most  com- 
mon fallacy  of  all,  that  Boswell  licked 
Johnson's  boots.  Not  until  I  was  well 
started  on  the  great  adventure  did  the 
fact  take  hold  of  me  that  Boswell  was  a 
man  in  his  own  right,  an  intellect  of 
commanding  force,  a  personality  who 
would  almost  inevitably  have  made  an 
impress  upon  his  time,  even  if  Samuel 
Johnson  had  never  been  bom.  The  pub- 
lication of  "Young  Boswell"  of  course 
reinforces  this  statement  Boswell  had 
an  admiration  for  Johnson  that  ap- 
proached veneration,  but  In  many  very 
material  respects  he  differed  sharply 
with  him,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  the  czar  of  English  literature  so  to 
his  face,  later  taking  care  to  register 
bis  own  convictions  In  opposition  to 
Johnson's  in  his  notes.  And  a  close 
analysis  of  these  instances  of  differences 
between  them  very  often  shows,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  history,  that  Boswell 
was  right  and  the  great  Johnson  wrong. 
As,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Johnson's 
uncompromisingly  Tory  attitude  on  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies.  Bos- 
well stood  with  Burke  on  the  subject, 
while  Johnson,  yielding  to  the  violent 
and  unreasonable  prejudices  that  char- 
acterized him  all  his  life,  was  almost 
prepared  to  wish  that  the  forebears  of 
our  present  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  had  one  neck,  so  that  George 
III  might  place  his  foot  upon  it  and 
hack  it  off. 

Boswell  indeed  defends  Johnson 
against  many  and  various  charges  made 
against  him  by  the  swarm  of  hasty 
biographers  who  published  reminis- 
cences soon  after  Johnson's  death,  and 
some  of  those  defenses  rather  smell  of 
special  pleading.  He  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  Johnson  as  more  or  less  his 
own  private  property,  whom  he  alone 
should  have  a  right  to  criticise — like  a 
wife  who  finds  fault  with  her  husband 
but  will  not  tolerate  any  one  else  saying 
anything  against  him.  In  all  of  which 
Boswell  is  extremely  human  and  gives  a 
display  of  unconscious  self-revelation 
that  makes  one  love  him  as  well  as  re- 
spect him.  And  he  venerates  Johnson  to 
HO  high  a  degree  that  the  suspicion 
sometimes  crosses  the  mind  that  the 
enemies  of  Johnson,  whom,  in  his  own 
phraseology,  he  "animadverts  against," 
were  prol>ably  more  than  half  right  in 
their  dislike  of  the  "bear,"  who  was 
never  more  delighted  than  when  be 
could  contradict  some  one  and  could  rub 
some  one's  fur  the  wrong  way.  Boswell 
let  slip  no  opportunity  to  call  Johnson 
"that  great  and  good  man,"  which 
phrase  occurs  in  the  "Life"  scores  of 
times,  and  he  painstakingly  dug  up  ex- 
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charity:  he  loved  and  was  kind  to  bis 
pet  cat;  he  supported  and  gave  a  home 
for  many  years  to  blind  Mrs.  WilliamB; 
he  took  to  his  lodging  a  woman  of  the 
streets  (almost  like  the  hero  in  a 
present-day  best-selling  romantic  novel), 
fed  her.  and  then  preached  a  little  ser- 
mon to  her  to  lead  a  better  life.  All  of 
which  incidents,  and  many  more,  are 
carefully  recorded  as  illustrations  of  tlie 
fact  that  this  "great  and  good  man," 
whom  enemies  persisted  in  calling  harsh 
and  cold,  had  a  warm  heart  filled  with 
pity  for  all  unfortunate  creatures.  And 
again  and  again  Boswell  hints  at  secret 
charities  of  Johnson's.  Similar  bints  of 
course  appear  in  the  biographies  of  prac- 
tically all  prominent  men,  so  that  they 
are  almost  taken  for  granted,  whether 
based  on  fact  or  not.  Curiously,  .Bos- 
welt's  insistence  that  Johnson  was  at 
bottom  a  tender-hearted  person  creates 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  not.  On  this 
point  Boswell  seems  to  protest  too 
much.  And  again  curiously,  we  do  not 
care  to  have  the  "bear"  made  out  a 
tender-hearted  man;  tenderness  is  some- 
how out  of  drawing  in  Boswell's  picture. 
The  "Life"  is  the  story  of  an  Imperial 
mind  in  a  ridiculous,  mountainous 
body;  a  mind,  moreover,  made  delight- 
fully human  by  its  almost  childish 
prejudices,  its  laughable  contradictions. 
Its  admixture  of  reason  and  credulity, 
its  strong  hold  on  reality  accompanied 
by  half  acceptance  of  spooks,  its  strong 
sense  of  personal  Independence  living 
Bide  by  side  with  a  belief  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings  and  faith  in  what  he  calls 
"subordination  to  authority."  Along 
with  all  this  Johnson  may  have  been 
tender-hearted,  and  this  quality  may  be 
illustrated  by  his  attitude  toward  his 
pet  cat — so  much  more  rounded  is  Bos- 
well's character  than  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  expecting  from  even  the  best- 
drawn  character  in  the  best-written 
novel  that  tenderness  might  easily  fit 
into  the  picture — but  somehow  we  are 
not  much  interested  in  this  side  of  his 
character.  It  does  not  make  much  dif- 
ference either  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  Boswell  was  not  merely  a  pane- 
gyrist, which  character  has  been  fixed 
upon  him  by  many  generations  of  text- 
book writers,  so  that  most  of  us  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  smiling  at  htm  and 
have  learned  to  think  of  the  verb  "bos- 
wellizing"  as  almost  a  synonym  for 
"boosting."  Again  and  again  Boswell 
faithfully  records  Johnson's  faults.  In 
this  respect  the  "Life"  is  a  most  amaz- 
ing example  of  the  scientific  method  in 
biography,  used  in  an  age  when  there 
were  few  precedents  for  this  method. 
Even  realists  in  fiction  to-day  who  re- 
morselessly drag  into  the  light  the  secret 
Bins  of  their  heroes  might  learn  some- 
thing from  this  Scotch  barrister,  James 
Boswell,  who  had  the  courage  to  tell  the 
truth  about  the  friend  he  loved. 

Consider  the  contrast  between  John- 
son's "Prayers  and  Meditations,"  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  and  Boswell's 
picture  of  his  subject's  physical  life. 
The  great  scholar  was  a  glutton,  and 
Boswell  takes  pains  on  several  occasions 
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to  tell  us  SO.  And  his  manner  of  doing 
it  brings  out  the  essential  force  of  John- 
son and  constitutes  a  character  touch 
that  could  not  have  been  omitted  with- 
out harming  the  picture.  Boswell's 
genius  told  him  that  this  touch  was 
necessary,  and  as  a  true  artist  he  sup- 
plied it  even  though  it  hurt  him.  He 
tells  us  that  Johnson  ate  so  ravenously 
that  the  veins  stood  out  on  his  forehead 
and  the  perspiration  streamed  down  his 
great  brow.  Johnson  was  moderate  in 
nothing — violent  in  his  eating  and  drink- 
ing (and  even  in  his  fasting!)  as  well 
as  in  his  spurts  of  prodigious  intellec- 
tual labor.  He  was  not  a  graceful  kid 
glove,  but  a  huge,  rough,  clumsy  gaunt- 
let. He  told  Mrs.  Thrale  that  Milton 
could  carve  a  colossus  from  a  rock,  as 
he  did  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  but  that  he 
could  not  cut  a  face  on  a  cherry  pit 
(referring  to  Milton's  supposed  failure 
with  the  sonnet).  And  Boswell's  "Life" 
shows  us  Jolinson  himself  as  a  colossus 
hewn  from  a  mountain,  not  a' polite 
manikin  half  ashamed  to  admit  that  he 
has  a  body. 

The  great  Johnson  was  Jealous  of  his 
friend  and  one-time  pupil,  David  Gar- 
rick,  and  Boswell  makes  no  attempt  to 
gloss  over  or  excuse  this  small  trait  in 
his  "great  and  good"  friend.  And  how 
he  would  have  marred  his  picture  if  he 
had!  What  could  be  more  human  and 
more  natural  than  Johnson's  jealousy? 
Garrick  and  he  come  from  the  same 
country  town  to  London  at  the  same 
time,  Garrick  more  or  less  under  John- 
son's protection.  Garrick  becomes  an 
actor,  a  profession  that  Johnson  de- 
spises. Johnson  becomes  the  first  liter- 
ary figure  in  England,  but  he  does  not 
earn  money  enough  to  make  a  decent  ap- 
pearance until  the  time  when  his  pen- 
sion is  granted,  while  Garrick,  younger 
and  with  a  mind  far  less  profound  and 
with  talents  which,  in  Johnson's  opin- 
ion, are  of  far  lower  order,  becomes  a 
very  rich  man  In  a  few  years  and  wins 
the  applause  of  all  London  with  his  act- 
ing.   Johnson  was  human,  and  Boswell's 


genius  consists  largely  in  this,  that  he 
resisted  the  temptation  to  dehumanize 
him. 

But  Boswell  as  a  realist  never  appears 
to  l>etter  advantage  than  at  that  difficult 
point  in  the  biography  wliere  he  de- 
scribes Johnson  on  his  deathbed  suppli- 
cating God  to  pardon  his  sins  and  calling 
himself  the  chief  of  sinners.  John- 
son himself,  long  before,  had  called  this 
phrase  as  used  by  St.  Paul  a  figure  of 
speech,  and  what  would  have  been  sim- 
pler for  Boswell  than  to  call  it  that  now 
and  let  it  go  at  that?  But  Boswell  had 
a  literary  conscience,  and  he  was  an 
honest  man.  He  had  made  a  contract, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  with  him- 
self to  portray  Johnson  as  he  was,  and 
now  the  dlflllcult  time  had  come  to  refer 
to  a  phase  of  Johnson's  life  that  less 
courageous  biographers  would  have 
passed  over  in  silence.  Jolinson  was 
plagued  with  "violent  blood,"  he  tells  ns 
honestly — leaving  Jolinson  meanwhile  to 
linger  in  his  death  agony — and  he  some- 
times fell  before  the  assaults  of  passion. 
And  the  instances  when  he  had  not  lived 
up  to  the  ideals  that  he  was  constantly 
setting  for  himself  in  his  "Prayers  and 
Meditations"  must  have  preyed  upon  his 
mind  in  that  last  hour,  his  biographer 
thinks.  Boswell  devotes  several  pages  to 
Johnson's  departures  from  virtue,  but  he 
does  it  with  a  reticence  and  with  an  art 
that  are  the  marks  of  the  genius.  It  is 
realism  at  its  best.  It  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  picture  of  Johnson,  and  Bos- 
well Is  courageous  enough  to  supply  it. 
In  the  same  way  he  has  the  courage  to 
tell  us  of  Johnson's  great  fear  of  death, 
which  is  referred  to  perhaps  a  score  of 
times.  Who  but  a  man  of  unusual 
stamina  would  have  given  so  much  em- 
phasis to  a  fact  that  was  so  very  likely 
to  detract  from  the  heroic  proportions 
of  his  subject? 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  Boswell 
as  realist,  there  are  few  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced disciples  of  "naturalism"  to-day 
who  know  better  how  to  crowd  their 
pages  ^t}iti  significant   details  for  the 
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purpose  of  making  their  figures  step  out 
of  tlie  book  as  living  beings.  Tai..  this 
tittle  detail,  among  a  large  mass  of 
others  used  to  bring  the  actual  Johnson 
before  our  mind's  eye: 

Such  was  the  irritability  of  his 
blood,  that  not  only  did  he  pare  hia 
nails  to  the  quick;  but  scraped  the 
Joints  of  bis  flnKcrs  with  a  penknife, 
till  they  seemed  quite  red  and  raw. 

What  an  eye  the  man  had  for  details 
that  make  us  believe  in  the  authenticity 
of  his  character,  and  what  a  realistic 
novelist  he  might  have  been!  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Fielding's  "Tom  Jones,"  the  first  great 
Bnglish  realistic  novel,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  Johnson's  violently  expressed 
opinion  that  "Torn  Jones"  was  rubbish 
and  that  "Clarissa  Harlowe"  was  the 
great  novel  of  that  generation. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  failure  to  appre- 
ciate "Tom  Jones,"  Johnson  was  some- 
thing of  a  realist  himself,  which  has  an 
odd  sound  to  us  who  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  our  own  generation  that  has  dis- 
covered realism.  "If  nothing  but  the 
bright  side  of  characters  should  be 
shewn,"  he  tells  Boswell,  "we  would  sit 
down  in  despondency,  and  think  it  ut- 
terly Impossible  to  imitate  them  in  any- 
thing." Hence  he  is  all  for  telling  the 
whole  truth  about  a  man.  Boswell  had 
Johnson's  own  authority  for  not  omit- 
ting from  his  record  his  hero's  discredit- 
able affairs  with  women  and  the  other 
departures  from  virtue  that  may  reason- 
ably be  looked  for  In  a  person  of  such 
vigor  and  vitality.' 

And  the  whole  effect  is  of  course  what 
might  be  expected  when  one  honest, 
vigorous  Intellect  sets  out  to  describe 
another.  Johnson  stands  forth  as  a  real 
man,  commanding,  imperial,  inflexibly 
honest;  an  intellectual  colossus;  loving 
praise,  but  too  proud  to  practice  the  arts 
of  courting  it ;  independent  and  free  and 
high-spirited;  publicly  telling  the  great 
I.,ord  Chesterfield  to  go  to  the  hot  place, 
or  words  to  that  general  effect;  domi- 
nating the  intellectual  life  of  his  genera- 
tion; the  companion  of  lords  and  ladles 
and  scholars  and  wits  and  more  than 
holding  his  own  among  them  by  virtue 
of  his  intellectual  superiority:  accepting 
a  pension  from  his  King,  but  having  it 
distinctly  understood  that  It  was  not  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  expression 
of  his  political  views — and  all  this  hon- 
estly portrayed  without  leaving  out  the 
human  touches  of  weaknesses  and  preju- 
dices and  sins  that  help  to  stamp  the 
figure  as  authentic  and  that  breathe  into 
it  the  spirit  of  life.  All  in  all,  it  Is  an 
amazing  performance;  and  during  these 
many  years  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  Boswell  was  a  mere  shadow  of 
Johnson,  a  literary  sycophant!  And 
there  are  probably  thousands  of  well- 
read  men  and  women  who  are  still  un- 
der that  Impression.  No  characterless 
manikin  could  have  achieved  the  "Life 
of  Johnson;"  It  would  have  been  too 
amazing  a  paradox  for  belief. 

And.  above  all,  the  "Life  of  Johnson" 
is  interesting.  It  Is  not  a  sea  of  words 
HKainst  the  current  of  which  one  must 
swim   with   all   one's  might   with   teeth 
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set  to  get  through  it.  After  a  few  pages 
this  sea  enfolds  the  swimmer  with  a 
loving  embrace.  It  was  created  by  an 
artist,  and  that  makes  all  the  dllierence. 
One  forgets  that  the  book  contains  half 
a  million  words  because  often  the  words 
glow  and  unconsciously  bring  that 
brightness  to  the  eye  and  that  flush  of 
pleasure  to  the  cheek  that  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  task  and  a  pleasure 
In  reading. 

And  Boswell  is  so  amazingly  modern 
that  the  impact  of  his  personality  on  the 
present-day  reader  conies  with  astonish- 
ing force.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
reviewers  of  "Young  Boswell"  that  he 
was  essentially  the  present-day  reporter 
— a  kind  of  super-reporter  who  knows 
ail  the  tricks  of  that  ultra-modem  pro- 
fession. But  it  has  not  been  pointed  out 
that  he  could  probably  give  pointers  even 
to  the  most  up-to-the-minute  present- 
day  politician  as  well.  As  a  single 
instance,  there  is  the  trick  of  getting  a 
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statesman's  views  before  the  public  by 
having  somebody  write  him  a  letter  and 
getting  his  answer  for  publication. 
Tumulty,  clever  politician,  used  that 
trick  many  times  during  the  late  Ad- 
ministration, by  Ills  own  admission  in 
his  recent  book.  But  Tumulty  did  not- 
invent  it.  A  century  and  a  half  ago  the 
idea  occurred  to  Boswell,  and  we  And 
him  coolly  proposing  to  Johnson  to  use 
it.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
Johnson  was  not  above  such  little  inno- 
cent tricks  and  that  he  was  hugely 
pleased  when  it  succeeded.  Oh,  Janie;; 
Boswell,  barrister,  had  plenty  of  arrows 
in  his  quiver,  and  lie  had  a  kind  of 
greatness  that  was  indeed  different  from 
Johnson's,  but  tliat  in  many  ways  liad 
as  rich  a  flavor.  Is  it  not  about  tinio 
ttiat  the  teachers  and  writers  who  have 
built  up  this  myth  about  Boswell's  su- 
pine subserviency  to  liis  hero  shouh! 
actually  lead  the  "I..ife  of  Johnson"  and 
learn  to  tell  the  truth  about  its  author? 
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FICTION 
HK    KNBW    LINCOLN.    AND    UTHBR    BILLY 
BROWN  8T0RIBS.    By  Ida  M.  Tarbell.    Th«> 
Maemlllan  Company.  New  York.     $1.S0. 

This  book  brings  together  three 
stories  of  Lincoln  that  are  by  way  of 
l>ecomlng  famous  In  our  expanding  Lin- 
coln literature-^"He  Knew  Lincoln," 
"Father  Abraham,"  and  "In  Lincoln's 
Chair."  To  these  has  been  added  "Back 
in  *58,"  a  story  in  similar  vein  hereto- 
fore unpublished  in  book  form.  If  these 
stories  throw  light  on  no  new  facet  of 
Lincoln's  character,  they  formulate  with 
admirable  simplicity  the  tradition  of 
homely  wit  and  high  purpose  which  pro- 
vides the  most  familiar  approach  to  our 
greatest  National  figure. 

POETRY 
•IINFOLKH:  KKNTl'CKY  MOl'.N'TAIN  RHVMKH. 

By  Ann   Cobb.      Houghton.   Mifflin  Company. 

nomon.  »l.no. 
"Kinfolks"  was  publislied  last  spring, 
but  we  have  been  withholding  our  com- 
ment until  we  could  secure  a  picture  of 
its  reluctant  author  to  present  to  our 
readers.  Many  of  them,  we  feel  sure, 
must  have  read  with  sjrropathy  and  ap- 
preciation   the    various   poems    of    the 
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Kentucky  mountains  from  Miss  Cobb's 
pen  which  have  appeared  in  The  Outlook. 
These  Outlook  poems,  together  with 
others  of  equal  merit,  are  Included  in 
the  present  volume.  We  know  of  no 
writer  of  dialect  poems  who  has  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  portrayed  than  Miss  Cobb. 
Her  volume  Is  a  very  real  and  human 
contribution  to  American  poetry. 

MUSIC,  I'AINTINGS.  AND  OTHER  ARTS 

ART  OF  THE  MOVING  PICTl'RK   (THB).      ny 

Vachcl   Lindsay.     The  Maemlllan  Company, 
New  York.     |3. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  a  book  first  published  seven  years 
ago.  It  is  interesting  for  its  vigorous 
and  imaginative  attempt  to  formulate  a 
new  theory  of  a>sthetic8  on  the  concep- 
tion of  "architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting  In  motion."  Mr.  Lindsay,  bet- 
ter known  assuredly  as  one  of  our  most 
individtial  contemporary  poets,  was  for 
a  time  a  painter  and  a  student  of  paint- 
ing. This  book  reveals  his  serious  pre- 
occupation with  art  and  his  intense  con- 
viction that  its  function  is  to  serve  a 
moral  purpose.  In  criticism,  as  in  verse, 
he  has  all  the  emotional  frenzy  and  his- 
trionic iMJwer  of  the  revivalist.  Mr.  Will 
H.  Hays  might  find  in  this  book  a 
groundwork  for  an  evolution  of  the 
"movies." 

I'KAtTICAL  COLOR  PHOTOCiRAPHY.    By  K.  .r 

Wall.        Tl¥»      I'llinpfon      rrc»a,      Norwo*"*. 
MusfiarbnsettH. 

Photographers  of  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind  will  find  in  this  book  abundant 
data  for  the  various  processes  by  which 
color  photographs  may  be  made. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
HV  DI8C-OV3SRV  OF  ENGLAND.     By  Stephen 
Leacock.      Dodd,    Mead    *    Co.,    New    York. 
«1.50. 

Mr.  Leacock's  humor  has  never  been 
more  enjoyable  than  in  this  book.  He 
contrives  to  touch  up  the  foibles  and  fol- 
lies of  Englishmen  and  Americans  alike, 
and  without  giving  offense  In  either 
directioiDig^apital   reading!  '^  It!^ 
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V>-Yfar  Bonded  Hoof  on  0i4  P.  L.  ^  W. 
R.  R.  ^iai\€>n.  A'-fK.:  KrAnttk  B. 
MureAimin,  _A'*-u>  YorK  City,  (Tm'I 
Ccmt»-  F.  D.  Hud^.Jitw  York  Citw. 
R/r.:  GU>b»Slao  ti/o.  CQ..StiTant»n.Pa. 


Screinton 

Bmlds  for  Permanence— 

FEW  cities  of  her  size  enjoy  the  industrial  im- 
portance of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  For 
Scranton  is  the  metropolis  of  the  world's  great- 
est anthracite  coal  fields — the  business  center 
of  a  district  that  for  years  to  come  will  be 
the  chief  source  of  the  Nation's  supply  of  this 
indispensable  commodity.  So,  when  Scranton 
builds,  she  builds  for  permanence. 

It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  principal 
buildings  are  covered  with  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs.  For  no  other  roofs  are  so  durable — no 
other  roofs  are  guaranteed  against  upkeep  ex- 
pense by  a  20-year  Surety  Bond. 

The  architects  of  Scranton  endorse  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  unanimously.  They  know 
that,  cost  and  durability  both  considered,  these 
roofs  are  the  most  economical.  They  know 
that,  from  the  first  layers  of  Specification  Pitch 
and  Specification  Felt  to  the  final  thick  wear- 
ing surface  of  gravel  and  slag,  every  ounce  of 
material  used  is  indispensable  to  the  unequalled 
service  and  fire  protection  these  roofs  provide. 

The  guarantee  on  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  is  in  the 
form  of  a  ioriJ,  i^Mled  by  The  U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty 
Co.  of  Italtimore,  without  cost  to  the  owner.  This  bond  is 
positive  protection  again.st  all  repair  expense  during  the 
l)onded  period.  It  i.s  issued  when  the  roof  is  5,000  square 
feet  or  larger  and  located  in  a  town  of  25.000  or  more,  or 
///  a  stnalUr place  wktrt  our  inspection  service  is  available. 

There  are  two  types  of  Itarrett  .Specification  Bonded  Roofs 
— Type  "  A  A  "  Roof,  bonded  for  20  years ;  and  Type  "  A  " 
Roof,  bonded  for  10  years. 

Copies  oj  The  Barrett  Specification  tent  free  on  request. 
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■York      ChicngO      Philadelphia      Bonton      St.  Louii 
vf  land   Cinciimnt!    PittBburgh    Detroit    New  Orleans 
Ririninsham      Kansas  City      Minneapolia       Dallas 
Syracuse    Peoria  Salt  Lake  City    Bancor   Atlanta 
Dultith     Lebanon     ^'ounpslown     Washington 
Johnstown  Colinnbua   Richmond    Milwaukee 
Toledo        Elizabeth        Buflalo         Latrobe 
Bethlehem  Houston  Denver 

Baitiniorc       Omaha        Jacksonville 
THE  BARRETT  CO..  Limited: 
Montreal   Toronto  Winnipeg 
Vancouver  Sr.  John,    N.  B. 
ilalUai.  N.S. 
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Bcrrttt    Sp'ff^rati/yn   tO-Y«ir    llondrd  R'u>f  \ 
en     t'Utand'Stmo»on     ijti,,      Stranli/n,     i'a. 
Arrk.  •      Kdwtjrd    LangUu,     S^rnnlon,     fa. 
<i*rn'tCoHt.:   K.  5.    WUiiamM.  Scraitton    Pa. 
Rfr.:  UUAa  SUff Ro«Jima  Co..  Stira»Utn.  /\i. 
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I  Barrett  Sp*rifirntinn  f ri- >Vir  K-nd'il 
Roof  un  F.rnt  ?^'>ilu,n.il  h„nk.  .Srr,i«(o«. 
Ml,  Ar<h,:  HuiycTl  .Sn^d*r,  i*..i.,i..«, 
Pa.      Gmn'l    CvtU   :     S.     &>i:c«    4    Sunt, 

I  Scranton,  Pa.  Rfr.;  GU>b»  Stao  Rfo. 
.,  Hcramtont  /v. 
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Btrrmtt  Sj^^rihcati'tn  »i-YMar  Bonded 
I  A<x^  on  t{ilii>iti4  H-mt,  Scranton,  /\i. 
Arch.:  Edward  Lanalry,  Scranton,  Pa. 
iicn'tCiHt,:  Brtig  Brothmrt.Scranlon, 
,  Pa,  Rjr„-  Glait^Slao  Rfg.  Co.,  Scran- 
ton, Pa.. 


Bamtt  Sjfri'irntittn   tO-Year   Bondtd 
R,Mjf  (.n   ^-runton   Lact     Curtain    Co 
Scr.inUin.  Pa.     Grn'l  Cont.:  S.  .SvUrs  & 
iioas.  ScranUtn .  Pa.     Rfr.:    Gloh*   Stag 
iifg.  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa, 
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FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  famish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resoltiug  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  he  addressed  to  Thk  Outlook  Financial  Depaktment,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BONDS    VERSUS    STOCKS 

As  a  general  proposition  common  stocks  yield  the  highest  general  rule,  and  In  our  present  discussion  of  l>onds  and  stocks 

return  of  all  investments;  next  come  preferred  stocks:  we  are  using  only  high-grade  examples  of  each, 

bond  yields  are  the  lowest  of  any.    This  is  another  way  When  a  man  is  seeking  investment  for  his  money,  the  ques- 

of  saying  that  bonds  are  the  safest  investments,  that  preferred  tion  he  asks  himself  is,  "What  shall  I  buy?"    In  the  security 

stocks  rank  second  in  this  respect,  and  common  stocks  last,  for  market  three  possibilities  are  open   to  him:    common  stocks, 

of  course  safety  is  usually  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  preferred  stocks,  and  bonds.    He  must  make  a  choice,  and,  with 

yield.    The  fact  that  some  common  stocks  are  safer  investments  the  thought  in  mind  that  a  brief  discussion  of  these  three  kinds 

than  some  preferred  stocks,  or  even  bonds,  and  that  some  pre-  of  securities  may  prove  helpful  to  those  of  our  readers  who 

ferred  stocks  are  safer  than  some  bonds  does  not  change  the  have  funds  to  invest,  we  shall  attempt  to  set  forth  the  main 


Use  this  booklet— and 
the  service  behind  it 


WHEN  you  send  for  our  monthly  booklet  of 
Investment  Recommendations,  you  should 
feel  assured  that  persona/  service  is  also  available  to 
you  in  the  selection  of  sound  investments. 

Tlie  booklet  lists  and  describes,  every  month,  a 
large  number  of  attractive  bonds  which  we  recom- 
mend for  investment.  If,  in  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion which  it  gives,  you  desire  more  detailed 
explanation  of  our  offerings,,  or  if  you  wish  other 
investment  assistance,  our  representatives  at  any  of 
our  offices  are  prepared  to  serve  you,  either  in 
person  or  by  correspondence. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
current  issue  of  Investment  Recommendations,  upon 
request  to  our  nearest  office. 
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characteristics  of  bonds  and  these  two 
classes  of  stocks. 

In  favor  of  bonds  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  secured  by  definitely  described  prop- 
erty pledged  for  the  payment  of  Interest 
and  principal.  A  bondholder  Is  a  credi- 
tor, a  man  who  has  loaned  money,  and 
in  exchange  has  received  from  the  bor- 
rower a  promise  backed  by  a  pledge  of 
property  to  guarantee  that  upon  a  cer- 
tain date  the  face  value  of  his  loan  will 
be  repaid,  and  that  in  the  meantime  he 
will  receive  interest  at  a  certain  speci- 
fied rate.  He  has  no  stake  in  the  com- 
pany's earnings  other  than  that  they  be 
sufficient  to  pay  him  the  interest  due. 
If  unexampled  prosperity  should  fall  to 
the  company's  lot,  he  does  not  share  in 
it.  He  receives  the  same  rate  of  inter- 
est he  did  when  earnings  were  less. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  need  not  worry 
greatly  about  periods  of  adversity.  He 
receives  the'  same  rate  of  interest  at 
such  times  too.  And  If  interest  Is  not 
paid,  he  can.  In  company  with  the  hold- 
ers of  the  same  Issue  of  bonds,  take  over 
the  property  pledged  for  their  payment, 
have  it  sold,  and  share  in  -the  proceeds 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  face  value  of 
his  ixind  and  the  unpaid  interest.  In 
other  words,  a  bond  is  a  conservative 
investment  In  that  it  is  not  seriously 
affected  by  business  fluctuations  and 
variations  in  the  size  of  the  company's 
earnings.  A  bond  is  bought  for  the  in- 
come it  yields,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
possible  gain.  A  bond  presents  fewer 
elements  of  risk  than  stocks,  and,  this 
being  the  case.  Is  the  sort  of  an  Invest- 
ment for  the  person  of  small  means,  who 
cannot  afford  to  take  chances  with  the 
little  he  has.  Hlgh-g^ade  bonds,  further, 
are  always  acceptable  as  collateral  In 
case  the  owner  wishes  to  borrow  on 
them,  for  they  are  not  only  good  se- 
curity, but  are  readily  convertible  into 
cash,  as  there  is  an  excellent  market  for 
the  best  classes  of  bonds.  During  the 
past  year  or  two  the  bond  market,  in 
fact,  has  been  more  active  than  the  mar- 
ket for  stocks,  the  demand  for  high- 
grade,  non-speculative  Investments  being 
unexampled. 

There  is  always  a  brisk  demand  for 
the  best  preferred  stocks  too.  Many 
preferred  stocks  are  decidedly  in  the 
class  of  Investment  securities,  and  one 
advantage  they  have  over  bonds  is  that 
as  a  general  rule  their  yield  is  higher. 
Another  item  in  their  favor  is  the  fact 
that  dividends  are  free  of  the  normal 
income  tax,  and  this  circumstance  fur- 
ther increases  the  net  yield  of  stocks  as 
compared  with  bonds.  Stock  dividends, 
however,  as  contrasted  with  bond  inter- 
est are  entirely  dependent  upon  earn- 
ings. The  first  money  a  company  earns 
over  and  above  expenses  must  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  its  obli- 
gations, and  bonds  are  decidedly  an  obli- 
gation. Shares  of  stock,  however,  are 
more  In  the  nature  of  participating  cer- 
tificates, entitling  the  holder  to  divi- 
dends, if  earned,  but  not  otherwise. 

Preferred  stocks  are  usually  "pre- 
ferred as  to  dividends  and  assets."  That 
is  to  say,  they  are  entitled  to  dividends 
before  any  distribution  can  be  made  on 
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7%  IN  THE 

National  Capital 


Washington  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  city  in  America  which  has  directly 
back  of  it  the  tremendous  power  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  improvement  and 
development. 

Our  7%  Safeguarded  First  Mortgage  Invest- 
ments are  secured  by  improved,  income-produc- 
ing property  in  Washington,  and  have  behind 
them  our  record  of  no  loss  to  any  investor  in 
forty-nine  years. 

These  investments  are  offered  in  denominations 
of  00,  ^100,  ^500  and  ^1,000,  with  a  choice 
of  maturities  from  two  years  to  ten  years. 
Under  our  Investment  Savings  Plan  partial 
payments  earn  7%. 

JVrite  today  for  Booklet  0-7 

^Ae  F.  RSmith  company 

First  Mortgage  Investments 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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What's 
Coming 

This  Fall? 

WHl  ttieBull  Market  continue  this  Fall  ? 
Will  bonds  sell  higher? 
How  about  money  rates? 

Babso]& 

REPORTS 

Babson's  recent  Barometer  Letter 
"TAc  FaU  Outlook",  just  o£f  the  press, 
gives  you  the  plain,  unbiased  facts  on 
the  iH'esent  situation,  and  f orcasts  com- 
ing conditions  with  remarkable  accu- 
racy. It  contains  information  of  vital 
importance  to  every  investor. 

RepOTt  on  Reguest 

TbiB  BaiDmeter  Letter  and  Booklet— "CaMnr 

tkt  Uostfnm  Your  M<nuy"—'vi  available  for 

distribution  to  interested  inveatora,  gratis. 

Tear  cot  tke  Mamo— nov— and  band  it 

to  yonr  secretary  when  yoa  dictate  tbe 

momins's  maiL 


MEMO- 


For  Your  Secretary 

Write  Roger  W.  Babeon.  piesident  of  Babaon' 
StatiaticalOrganiiation.  WeUnley  Hills,   ~ 
Mass.,  as  follows:  PUaaa 
•sodaMBdlMbiJn 
•ad  booklet  "CaMAw 
thm  Momt  frotm  Koor 


Orgiuiizing  a  Company? 

■Sive  expenses  and  taxes  by  oinnizinK  on 
the  popnlar,  COMMON  LAW  dUd  nnder  a 
pure  DECLAKATION  OF  TRUST.  Any- 
one, anywhere,  can  fill  in  DEMAREE 
ijTANDARD  FORMS,  iasne  shares  and 
begin  doimr  business  at  onoe.  Insist  upon 
I>E>IARSE  FORMS,  tbe  original,  nation- 
ally-Acoepted  forma,  approved  and  used  by 
well  known  attorneys.  Send  for  large,  free 
pamphlet  (D-19)  containing  much  informa- 
tion that  yon  will  need.  C,  8.  DEMAKEE, 
Legal  Blank  IMnter,  708  Wakint,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


SCRIBNERS  MAG.\Z!NE 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE  BUREAl 


If  ynu  srp  an  inv 
•Bo 


>  yourself  to  rcart 


ids  snd  ihe  Investor 


-J*  T7    This   informative   bool 
V  ii*  ii*   cost  from.ihe  Investor's  S 
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Physical  Standards 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

This  b  th«  "  HaUht-Wslaht "  syslam  whoM 
dMcriptioa  ia   Tha   Ostloak   of   Mwcb    18 
aainM    sucli    wid«    and    ffavorablo   opinion 
from  •chooUmds,  physical  diroctors,  schooU 
Mvsos,  modical  esaminora,  and  paronts 
This  Itaii'l'book  coataJiu  th«  tables  oomplatfl  for  boys  and 
girlB,  aiid  yonny  men  aiid  women,  wltli  ooiuplete  diractiotia. 
It  enahlee  one  to  JiidKe  an  hidividnal  aoooraluiL  to  tlie  tvue 
of  baikl.  to  make  obTions  where  siiecial  exerviae  la  adTtaable, 
and  to  oiaclnKuiah  actual  improyemeut  from  mere  growth. 
$2.O0.  PottpaiJ 
^cademy  Preaa,  Cartsrcl  Place,  Oraate,N.J. 
'  1<«alaMntv*MI»*cAcdarA<tt) 
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solution  of  the  company  tbe  preferred 
stockholders  would  get  their  share  of 
the  assets — after  the  flxed  obligations 
have  been  discharged — before  anything 
could  be  given  to  the  holders  of  the  com- 
mon stock. 

Dividends  on  preferred  stocks  are  usu- 
ally limited  to  a  certain  amount  per 
share.  Just  as  bond  Interest  is  fixed  and 
determined.  ■  Sometimes  It  is  provided 
that  after  a  certain  percentage  is  paid 
on  the  preferred  and  a  like  amount  on 
the  common  both  classes  shall  share 
equally  in.  any  further  distribution. 
This,  however,  is  rather  the  exception 
than  tbe  rule. 

In  many  instances,  the  amount  of  divi- 
dends a  preferred  issue  can  receive  be- 
ing limited,  tbe  common  stock  dividends 
are  considerably  higher,  for  dividends 
on  common  stocks  are  not  limited  at  all, 
and  if  earnings  are  high-  enough  the 
common .  may  pay  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  the  preferred.  In  the  case  of 
one  of  our  large  railway  systems,  for 
instance,  the  preferred  stock  pays  $4  a 
share  a  year  and  the  common  $10.  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind,  however,  that 
common  stocks  are  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent for  their  value  upon  earnings, 
and,  as  business  conditions  change, 
earnings  are  bound  to  fluctuate  and  the 
size  of  the  dividends  vary.  It  being  the 
case  that  earnings  are  liable  to  fluctuate 
and  that  tbe  security  for  stocks  are 
dividends,  stocks  are  speculative,  their 
value  varying  with  the  size  of  earnings. 
Uncertainty  is  what  makes  an  invest- 
ment speculative,  and  no  one  can  with 
certainty  predict  or  foresee  the  size  of 
earnings.  Companies  with  established 
businesses  are  almost  certain  to  earn 
something  on  their  capitalization.  Bond 
Interest  being  a  charge  on  these  earn- 
ings ahead  of  dividends,  interest  is  more 
of  a  certainty  than  dividends.  Preferred 
dividends  having  a  claim  on  earnings 
prior  to  common  dividends,  preferred 
stocks  are  surer  of  paying  their  divi- 
dends than  are  common  stocks,  so  that 
common  stocks  rank  last  and  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  Is  greatest  in  their 
case. 

Suppose  a  corporation  has  outstanding 
$10,000,000  of  5  per  cent  bonds,  |3,000,- 
000  of  7  per  cent  preferred  stock,  and 
17,000,000  of  common.  If  net  earnings 
amount  to  $2,000,000  a  year,  it  will  be 
applied  as  follows:  $500,000  for  interest 
on  the  bond  issue  and  $210,000  for  the 
preferred  stock  dividend,  leaving  $1,290,- 
000  of  earnings  on  the  common,  or  at 
the  rate  of  over  $18  a  share.  However, 
It  Is  probable  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  $18  will  be  held  in  the  treas- 
ury. In  this  case  the  common  stock 
would  seem  to  be  a  more  attractive  in- 
vestment than  either  the  bonds  or  the 
preferred  stock.  But  suppose  a  bad  year 
comes  along  and  earnings  fall  to  $1,000,- 
000.  What  happens  then?  Well  $600,000 
Is  used  for  Interest  on  the  bonds,  $210,- 
000  for  the  preferred  dividends,  and  the 
balance,  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of 
a  little  over  4  per  cent,  will  probably  be 
kept   in  the  treasury  and  no  disbnrse- 
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Theold  standardfor  hand- 
writing established  over 
60  years  ago.  10  sample 
pens  different  patterns,  gilt, 
sflvered  and  bronze  finish 
sent  on  receipt  of  10 
cents,  includii^a32-page 
booklet  on  handwriting. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Browlway,  New  York 
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ment  made  on  the  common.  The  com- 
mon  In  this  case  will  not  be  considered 
as  attractive  an  Investment  as  formerly, 
and  Its  price  will  drop  tremendously. 
Suppose  a  still  worse  year  ensues  and 
earnings  are  only  $600,000.  Interest  on 
the  bonds  will  be  paid,  but  nothing  on 
the  preferred  or  common  stocks.  If 
earnings  were  only  |400,000,  interest 
would  probably  still  be  paid  on  the 
bonds,  the  deficit  made  up  by  dipping 
Into  the  treasury,  but  the  two  classes  of 
stocks  would  of  course  again  be  ignored. 
It  Is  possibilities  such  as  these  that 
make  bonds  the  best  Investments,  that 
cause  preferred  stocks  to  rank  second 
and  common  stocks  last.  And  every  in- 
vestor In  making  up  his  mind  about 
what  to  buy  should  remember  that  it  Is 
wise  to  consider  the  possibility  Of  ad- 
versity as  well  as  prosperity. 


CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

ARNOLD  MtTLDEB  Is  a  dally  newspaper 
editor;  editor  of  the  bi-monthly 
magazine  "Michigan  Out-of-Doors:"  and 
the  author  of  four  novels,  the  last  of 
which.  "The  Sand  Doctor,"  was  pub- 
lished In  1921  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

"4s  to  biographical  data,"  wiites 
x\.  George  L.  Moore,  "mine  are  the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  I 
have  been  a  student  most  of  my  life  ex- 
cept for  four  years  spent  at  Wesleyan 
University,  and  to  earn  my  bread  I  have 
worked  for  newspapers.  My  permanent 
home  is  in  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  buf 
for  some  months  1  have  been  in  Europe. 
I  claim  considerable  distinction,  being, 
I  am  sure,  the  only  American  over  here 
not  Investigating  conditions." 

JoHX  St.  Loe  Stbachet,  compatriot 
and  fellow-Journalist  of  Lord  North- 
cliffe,  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
London  "Spectator."  He  was  educated 
at  Balllol  College.  Oxford  University, 
and  has  been  a  journalist  In  London 
since  1884. 

ZEPHINE  Humphrey,  In  private  life 
Mrs.  Wallace  Weir  Fahnestock,  is  a 
writer  of  considerable  charm  and  appeal. 
She  is  the  author  of  several  volumes, 
including  "Recollections  of  My  Mother," 
"The  Edge  of  the  Woods,"  "The  Home- 
stead." and  "The  Sword  of  the  Spirit'." 
Her  home  is  in  Dorset,  Vermont. 

To  list  Mr.  An- 
drew Ten  Eyck's 
various  activities 
would  more  than 
fill  the  Contribu- 
tors' Gallery  from 
end  to  end.  Stu- 
dent, lawyer,  sol- 
dier, writer — these 
are  general  terms 
which  cover  but  partially  the  fields  of 
effort  In  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
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iTeak'- Squeak! 


^^ 'Squeak! 

Stop  it— With  3-in-One 


Squeaking  means  friction.  Friction 
means  premature  wearing  out— ex- 
pense. 

Lubricate  your  auto  sprinea  witli  S-in- 
One  Oil — the  easy  way.  Done  in  an 
instant.  Keeps  your  hands  clean. 
Don't  jack  up  your  car.  Don't  loosen 
the  clips.  Don't  use  a  spring  spreader. 
Do  nothing  but  just  this  :  Squirt  3-in- 
One  along  the  edges  of  the  leaves  and 
on  tlie  ends  of  the  springs.  Its  pene- 
trating power  is  wonderful.    It  works 


its  way  between  the  leaves — lubricates 
them  perfectly — stops  the  squeak. 
3-in-One  prevents  rust  forming  be- 
tween the  leaves — the  cause  of  nearly 
all  spring  breakage.  Apply  3-in-One 
once  a  week,  then  the 
leaves  will  always 
slide  fseely  and  the 
springs  nde  easier. 
New  springs  lose  their 
stiffness  it  3-in-One 
is  used. 


End  Magneto  TroabUt 

br  ofllbff  Toar  mavneko  (uiT  nuke)  with 
S-ID-One,  the  oil  that  mrer  cncs  >  iMitriiiit 
orlMnuMaurnteadiwaa.  It  lubricate* 


the  deUcftte  beerinn  perieetly  ami  wvrka 
Igeolgi  "  ••  "    -    -— 

f>t,bG. ., ^ .  - 

stent.  M»Kiieto  numnfftctttren  recominend 


oDterery  veatiffeolgnn  ftaddiit.  Result 
~  '  '  hot  •pule  St  Just  the  right  firing  iu- 


-•fi 
stsnl 
S-in-One. 


ForJ  Commataton 

need  1-ln.One.  Mskes  cnnkiwr  far  easier. 
No  dust  or  dirt  can  collect  in  the  oomrau- 
tator  when  I-in-One  Is  used.  The  oil  keeps 
it  l>rlght  and  dean.    Brery  Ford  on-ner  ' 
sliouldtrr  this. 


Keep  Yoar  Car  Bright 

hj  using  iUn-One  on  the  yaniahed  hodj 
snifaces.  It  IxautUlea  tlie  car  and  haitlen* 
tb*  high  flulah.  l>reTents  rust  on  tlie  metal 
parts.  Puts  a  line  polish  on  nickel  parts. 
Brightene  up  the  wlndshMd.  Piesenres 
the  upholstery  and  leatlier,  euahioos. 

71hc  Handy  Ott  Can 

full  of  S-in-One,  la  the  conTeQient  package 
for  motorists.  Get  a  can  tor  your  car 
hHlay. 


FREE 


Ub^nl  aunitle  of  S-in-OoeaDd 
Special  Automobile  Clroular. 


^HREEINONEOIL 

CLEASS  AKO 
POLISHta 


THREE-IN^NE   OIL   CO^  165  SS.  Broadway,  New  York 


How  Disobedience  Gave  VAiy 
io  aTu^altfie  Heart-Strii^ 


XT  AS  your  child  ever  looked 


not  properly  reme<fied,  lead  to  seri- 
cos  oonsemiences.  It  removes  the 
fauu—oot  by  punishment  or  scold- 
ing but  by  confidence  and  cooperation 


Jj^ni^UnM  whjch  are  amazingly  easy 


defiantly  up  Into  your  eyes 

and  said.  "I  won't!'?  When  Bobby 

said  it  to  me  I  ootdd  hardly  be- 

liere  my  can.  He  had  always        .1,     ^  n  y^-^  b,  i^  ^.^."i^j^-Tt — — '  r"/, 

been  so  willing  and  obedient  A    .^rVg^y^^V^   /J^  *^^  '*™"  uiatanUy  to  apply.'' 

sudden  fear  clutched  my  heart     A^IK^s'V^^"-/^  ^^^1     "This  new  system  has  been  put  in- 

I  knew  that  this  was  not  some.  /i^t_^~?^fir-'   '.^^H  !°  'V '?'™  °'  *"  I"i«^,«ed  Course 

thing  to  be  passed  by  lightly.  For  AiH^^BHi^i^^H  ■°L^  "?^  parent.  Judith  and  I  owe 

i.^t'.fo'rt^cT^^^Tg;  i^^^H^H  iiSSS^n'd'  t^'^'n^'n^H^^k': 
?S?„~  r  I!^2^l!i!i  ^.S^i  ""  "''^^SSH^^^Hff"  •We  "d  immediate  results  for  thou- 
thlnp  I  had  noticed  with  dlstnay  -<"«'  i'^wnn  «n«*rf/"        „„dj  „,  -rents  in  aU  parts  of  die 

motherchildren-disrespectwUrnlness.  selfish-  world.  It  is  also  endonedby  leading  educators.  It 

ness.  ill'temperand  jealousy.  coven  all  ages  from  cradle  to  eighteen  years."     ^ 

I  was  afraid  that  this  single  act  wonld  build  /T.»....*»«  1>«!»i.  17«.«  D^^vb      • 

itself  into  a  habit  My  feats  began  to  be  tealized  UOUpOll  DlingS  Free  JdOOK  ^ 
as  day  after  day  I  found  no  true  solution  to  the       Needless  to  say  I  wrote  at  once  for  the    jT      -      . 

problem.  And  then  I  learned  a  secret  that  opened  free  book  of  the  Parents' Association,    /        IT*/ 
tometheinnermost  portals  of  my  child's  heart      'New  Methods  m  Child  Trainii*,"  /  Book 

—and  disobedience  vanished  almost  magically,  which  describes  the  new  system  of  ^        faMAitit 

Just  a  little  tu»  at  the  heart-strings  and  this  «he  Parents'  Association  and  its   •  *^  amp  in 

problem  and  all  that  came  Uter  were  solved.  work.  If  you  arc  a  parent  you  too  ^     Parants'AMOCl- 

I—  <•  •      «  will  want  to  read  this Btartlmg  .'^  atloa.  DeofclS 

Learn  this  Secret  k?'triiite^''uto''^at^  ^  ^SSSitWi.  tiuo. 

A  great  Mend  of  mine  was  the  mother  of  an  adorable    once.  So  why  not  mail  it  .  ',. "«»"  ••"^  ■»«  j;i>"»  book. 

00  your  part,  todayly^STsar  wsj-. 


is  now  a  sdentiiic  method  in  child  training,  /oonded 
on  the  principle  that  confidence  is  the  basis  of  control. 
This  new  system  really  shows  you  how  in  your  own 
home  to  eorrect  the  cmat  of  disobedience,  wilfulness, 
untruthfulness,  and  other  dangerous  habits  which,  it 
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THE   OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING    SECTION 

Adrciilalac  KatM:  Hotel*  and  Retorta,  Apartnienta,  Toun  and  Trkv«I,  Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  eenta  par  acat*  line,  tour 
i-olumna  to  the  page.     Not  leaa  than  tour  lines  accepted. 

"Want"  advertlaements,  under  the  various  headlnga,  "Board  and  Rooms,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc,  ten  cents  tor  each  word  or  initial,  lariudlBK 
Ibe  address,  fsr  eaek  inaertiaa.  The  flrst  word  ot  each  "Want"  advertisement  Is  set  In  capital  letter*  without  additional  cbarce.  It  answers  are 
to  be  addressed  In  care  ot  The  Outlook,  twenty-flre  teats  is  charged  tor  the  box  number  named  in  the  advertisement.  Replies  will  be  forwarded 
by  us  lo  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered. 
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Tours  and  Travel 


The  Best  in  Travel 


4Cnii$es  to  the        { 
■5  Contlnentti 

••Tit  BaHn  Trttel" 


Rio  CentaiBial  Cmlse 

(lachidiiK  tin  Wot  India) 
4S  days  fraoi  Nrw  York  to  Nrw 
York.  Peb^  3,  1923  on  new  S.S 
"Rrliuice".  VivU  West  Indies. 
Pan&ma,  Sotfth  America,  the  Kxptv 
Sltion.  Send  for  chip's  plan  and  rates 


1" 


MedltemBcaii 
Crnlte 

Fck.  10,  '33 
f.t. 

"kslttrtssi" 


A  deliirhtful  Winter  Cnilae  of  about 
two  months  on  the  famous  S.S."Rot- 
tcrdam".  Vivtios  the  Asores.  Mor 
dcin.  Lisbon.  Gibraltar,  Corsica. 
Naples.  Athens,  Efvpt.  Holy  Land. 
Monte  Carloandmany  other  places. 
«62S  up— New  York  to  New  York 

2  Cmltcs  R«aa4-tbe-V«rM 

12.S  days  of  expertly  planned  travel. 
Vintifig  Havana,  Panama.  San 
Pranciaco.  Hawaii,  Japan,{14  days) 
Chma.Phitipciocs,2amboansaJava 
(4  days)  India  (21  days).  New  S.Sa. 
"Resolute"  and  "Volendam"  Jan. 
9and  1«,  1923.  Rates  tlOSOmnrards 

Ifrfto/or  lie  A»Mxi  yoa  fci&> 

Rajrmond  fcWhtteombCo. 

a>t»'Maa  Itrtst,  Baataa 

New  York     Chicafo    Philadelphia 
San  Frandsco         Los  Asgtles 


taymond  -  Whilcomb 

foiRS  &   (RllSfS 


Tours  and  Travel 


CONDUCTED    TRAVEL 

to  th* 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Nile  Cruises  in 
Private  Steamer 

AI»o  Roand  the  WowU  Toon 

.  For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNlVERSmr  TRAVE 

15   Bojd   Street,   Newton,  Mass. 


Egypt  AND  Palestine 

Long,  leisurely,  luxurious 
tours.  Small  parties.  Splendid 
leadership.      Booklet  ready. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  t^dlTt^ 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CALIFORNIA 


REE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  TJVJ? 

lorganiierofaamallBsrty.  Katabllalisd  1««. 
tscocs's  Toosa,  13  Uslasy  Bt.,  Brooklyn, 


rUE  IteantT,  fasoination,  and  mys- 
tery of  tlia  Uriant  lures  yisitora 
«tu  all  o?er  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

■a  qiiaiutaat  and  uwat  lutsrsatluc  ot  sll 
'uutrtas.  Coiue  wliUs  the  oM  ass  euatoiaa 
asail.    WriM,  UMBtiouinc  "Ontkwk"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCUTION 

Oaia  TralBc  Dapt. 

WmUL  GOVUNNaiT  lAILWATS 

TOKYO 

for  lull  lufonaation 

'•  ma  attal  h*  ■<  «»  3  aaab, 

ij  •••*>  nsam,  $4-$  b  Atcsaatn  | 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  btingalowa  of  varioiu  aizos ;  ait- 
nated  ou  the  footliills  amoos  tbe  oranire 
(TOTes,  orerlooUnK  tlie  sea.  Central  dlning- 
rooiD,  electric  Hslita,  hot  and  ooM  water.  Good 
tennis  court.  Ss  niilas  from  Bants  Barbara, 
two  milea  from  ocean.  Booklet.  Addreaa 
MAnasaa,  San  Yaidro  Ranch.  Santa  Bartian. 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MOFOU).  lUckAaU  Ca.,  Caaa. 

In  the  lootliilla  of  Uie  Berkabires.  Open  sll  the 

J  ear.  An  ideal  place  for  your  sumuier's  rent, 
houra  from  New  York.    Write  tor  booklet. 
Kia,  J.  E.  CASTLE.  Prasoatas 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
The  Leslie 

A  quiet,  coay  little  house  by  the  sea.  Private 

hatha.  Daacriptise  book  let.  Special  ratea  after 

September  7th.   IBtb  seaaou. 


RockRidgeHaU 

WaUSLET  HILLS,  MASS.  (JSD 

Fine  location.  Bot  and  cold  runnina  water  In 
nearly  all  bedrooma.  Borne  prlnue  hatha. 
Many  cotaf  oitably  f  umlabed  rooms  /or  ten- 
tnl  lur.  Lante,  breety,  screened  phuia. 
Cool  fern  room.  "Crowds  nest**  outlook. 
Plasauit  forest  walks  and  country  driTes. 
Taonia.  Cream,  berriaa,  trait,  ana,  cfaickeiia. 
US,  •!•,  9a.  t»  a  week.  Tel.  WeUealey  TIMU. 


NKiW    HAMPSHIRE 


BEMIS  CAMPS 

OTerlookliiirKIMKAI.1.   LAKE 

near  th«  vVhlt«  Mountains 
Tb«  ptaott  yoo*Te  »lwaya  wanted  to  know 
about,  wbttre  you  oould  roat  aud  mloy  youi^ 
•all.  Ilaka  your  laaaiiationa  now  for  Bajit. 
Boatlnc.  baUiinK,  flahtng,  tennis,  botveback 
ridliig,  Bountahi  cHmblug,  nlcbta  around  the 
caup-flra.  Private  cabins.  Addreaa 
H.  C.  BEMll}.  South  ChatJiatD,  ft.  B. 


Hotels  and   Resorts 


NEW   YORK   CITY 

Hotel  Webster 

(Near  Sth  AvenM)    . 

40  West  45th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

DUrocily  in  tbe  faablouable  elnb  and  abop- 
piug  aecUoo.  Within  five  niinutea'  walk  to 
all  principal  thaatera.  A  hhch-ckaaa  hotel 
patroDtiod  by  thoaa  daairtng  tlia  baat  acoou- 
raodatlona  at  moderate  txjst. 
REDUCED  RATES  DURING  SUMMER 
Itatea  aud  map  gladly  sent  upou  reqoeat. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

IVeat  7)i<l  St.,  tlironch 
to  71st  Ht.,  Mew  York 

MO  rooins,  each  with  bath.  Abaolutely 
flrepnof.  Una  bkKk  to  7M  Ht.  en- 
timnce  of  Cautral  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
ratea.    Baud  for  illuatiatsd  booklet  i. 


WKshlnK- 


UOIEL  JUDSON  'S;78'? 

sdMnlDC  Judson  Msmorial  Otaurcli.  lioouia 
wltli  and  without  bath.  Kates  •I.M  per  day, 
inclndittc  uiaala.  Special  ntee  tor  two  weeks 
or  more.  Looatiou  «ery  central.  Oourauieut 
to  all  elevated  and  atreet  car  lluea. 


NEW    YORK 


Adirondacks  '»*S."3'^ftA«*' 

Keen«  Valley,  ?f  .T,  Baa  son  Jiinel-Oeto- 
ber  1.  Very  heart  ot  hlgheat  pealia.  Roouia 
arailable  only  tor  September.  Ratea  fU  and 
t!».    lUuatratad  booklet.    M.  B.  Loos.  Prop. 


FENTON  HOUSE  1S'E°„?^,V 

Altitude  Un  ft.    A  notnl  place  tor  health 

and  reat.    Write  (or  folder  and  particuhirs. 

C.  Fbsvw  PsBkaa,  Mumber  Four,  N.  Y, 


Apartments 


Italr  ^^  ''kf?^^^^^ -'^'^i^*''^''^ 


. Morember  1.  Conreniently 

and  pleaaaatiT  altuated.     Modeiste  terms. 
Addreaa  STEEOK,  4,  Via  Hontebello, 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford     Hall.    est.  1841 

Private  Hospiul 
For  Meatal  aad  Nervon*  Diieaiai 
ComfortaUa,  boiualik*  mrroDDd- 
iB|s;  niodera  nMthoda  o(  traatment; 
ooiupetant  naraea.  Ifi  aoras  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  ya(etabla  nrdmit. 
Food  tbe  bast.    Wrilt/or  betkltt. 

Sanford  Hall  Hushiaf  New  York 


-INTERPINES" 

Beautiful,  uuiet,  restful  and  booiallka.  Orer 
M  years  of  succeasfiil  work.  Tlioroitch,  l«- 
liabls,  dapaudable  and  atliical.  Krery  oom. 
tort  and  cfMTeiiienoe.  AecomwodatMNlB  ot 
auperlor  quality.  Uiaordar  of  tlia  uars oua  aye* 
tarn  a  nacialty.  Fxad.  W.  Sawsrd,  8r..  M.U., 
rred.  W.  Reward,  Jrn  U.D.,  Uoelien,  M.  r. 


Country  Board 
Morrutown,  N.  J.  ^j^f^ 

Two  very  attractiTe  large  rooma,  tegetlier  or 
dnffly.  I  minutes  from  station,  eaay  oommiit- 
iuga  Excel  ient  culaine,  comfort  aud  home  life. 


Board   Wanted 


PAYING  GUESTS 

Member  of  Outlook  ataff  and  bla  wife  desire 
to  ahsie  a  pleasant  home  as  jpayiug 

from  October  1  to  June  L,  within  reas 

oommntinr  distance  of  New  Vorlt.  Oatasa 
faoiUtiea  sre  required  end  location  near  coa 
club  desirsd.    MW.  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


FLORIDA 


In  Florida— For  Rent 

Two  completely  fumlahed  oottaffea.  modem 
iraprorementa ;  one  3  rooma,  bath,  for  V£I6  for 
■eaaop ;  other  8  rooma,  sleepins  poroli,  ann 
Earlor  jnnKa,  dock,  $500,  NoTember  till  Hay. 
bT  J.  BLAlk,  Cocok  rhk,  Box  M.  Fiahing, 
hunting.  Facing  InUBn  RiTer.  Secure  now. 


IJ 


MASSACHUSETTS 

FOR  SALE  2nSaS2bSS!3~tlS5 

equipped  tea-room.     %i»leDdld  opportunity 

for  two  trienda.    Addreaa  7.M7.  Outtook. 

NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE 
Unusual  1 1 -Room  Cottaflro 

with  J  batliB.  l.yi  ft^  front  and  depth,   on 

OrniiNTe  Mountain,  S.  Oranipe 
Ri^nuiB  ai-e  auiall  t^xc-ept  very  lanco  and  oeau- 
tllul  liviiiK-rouiii,  which  la  aa  larEe  aa  the 
otli-iK  combined,  iJODeled.  with  Mrge  flro- 
piuf  and  cliimney  aod  gallery.  Copied  from 
a  I  lench  (arm  uiaiior.  A  moat  appropriate 
hoii»«?  for  LDUBic-lovera  and  pemle  with  ar- 
ti*t  ic  taatea,  Rmliiced  tO  fl9,000lr<Mn  928.U00. 
C.  iL.  T&yk>t,  Cai  turet  Academy,  Orange,  N.J. 


NEW  YORK 


I7AD  DI7MT  fumlahed,  flTe>roora  bunga- 
rUK  KCn  1  low  ;  electric  light,  m^nGig 
water,  furnace,  chicken  house.  940  month. 
H.  CHILD.  BrookhsTsn,  Long  latand,  N.  T. 


For  Sale,  Colaaial  Cottage  ^J^' 

Improrements.  In  beaotifnl  Adirondack  vil- 
lage.    Price  <l»,«0O.    Addreaa  M47,  Outlook. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


JlOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WASTED  I 
Any  Hiibjert.  iujiuediat«  readitiK  and  report. 
Dvnmire,  fubJishcrs,  3<ie  Waiuut  8t.,  Pbibk 
del)>hia. 

BTOUIES,  POEMS,  ESSAYS,  PLAV8 
Wanted.  We  teach  you  hove  to  write; 
wli'-v  and  when  to  aell.  Publication  of  your 
wc  <  k  )^iiaraiitt*«d  by  new  method.  Waihamore 
In  i  itiit«,  I)«pt.  J,  Lafayette  Duilding,  I'iiila- 
deii'iiia.  Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SAFK  Vh  FIRST  HOBTGAOE  IMCOMK 
CBRTUICATKS  additionally  secured,  tax 
exempted,  quarterly  paymenta.  PermanauC 
or  leconTeriible.  Aak  drculais.  Home  Build- 
iug  A  Loan  Co.,  JscksouTille,  Fla, 


LIVE  STOCK 


information  on  feedinK*  tnuntng,  diaeaaea. 
Bvery  dog  owner  needs  It.  Book  mailed  tnm 
with  a  S  moutha*  trial  aubacriptloa  to ' '  Sporta- 
man'a  Difeat,"  America's  popular  illuatrated 
Doe  aud  Hunting  Magaslne.  Send  2ac  t»4lay 
(com  or  atampa).  Sportaman'a  Digeat  Pub> 
llthing  Co.,  02i  Butler  BIdg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ROOMS   TO    RENT 


PROFB8810NAL  woman  wouldahara  New 
Tom  aaburbau  home  with  amall  family.  Com- 
>Me  modem  bouaekeeptng  facilities,    'i.tn^ 


1932 

BY   THE   WAY 

A  VISITOR  to  the  recent  Book  Fair  In 
Florence,  Italy,  says  In  the  "Ameri- 
can Printer"  that  among  the  surprises  of 
the  fair  was  a  large  exhibit  from  Soviet 
Russia,  containing  many  newspapers. 
"One  would  think,"  he  says,  "that  when 
the  Soviet  presses  are  not  busy  printing 
currency  they  print  newspapers."  Po- 
land's exhibit  of  books  and  posters  was 
tlistinctive  and  artistic,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  observer,  while  "Germany  in  her 
shrewd  and  clever  manner  had  arranged 
a  very  large  exhibit."  America  was  repre- 
sented, but  only  In  a  small  way,  "her 
meager  representation  being  due  in  part 
to  the  late  day  at  which  many  American 
houses  were  notified  of  the  fair." 


THE   OUTLOOK 


The  tribulations  of  a  non-Italian- 
Kpeaking  visitor  to  the  Florence  Book 
Fair  are  humorously  hit  off  by  the 
writer  above  quoted.  In  describing  his 
itttempt  to  get  to  the  Pittl  Palace.  He 
wrote  "Palazzo  Pltti"  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  showed  it  to  the  cab  driver.  The 
man  seemed  to  understand,  and  started. 
"After  a  while  he  seemed  to  become 
lK>8sessed  of  a  bright  idea,  for  he  turned 
and  rattled  oft  a  lot  of  words  among 
which  I  recognized  'Michelangelo.'  I 
repeated  the  word  to  show  that  I  under- 
stood that  much.  Soon  we  began  to  go 
up  a  grade,  and  becoming  uneasy  I 
again  showed  him  my  pad  with  the 
words  'Palazzo  Pltti'  on  it.    He  stopped 
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cleaaina  /jotels~-^ 


Two  hotels  that 
enjoy  world-wide 
fame  for  their  lux- 
urious appoint- 
ments, chatming 
surroundings  and 
most      excellent 


EMPLOYMKNTAttENCIES 


I^IRTITlANS.ofeterk  nuuiKCra,  goran- 
««M«,  uuitroiia,  bouMk««pen,  wiuannteud- 
viiu.  MiM  lUcbuda,  Prarfdniice.  H.  I.  Box  5 
Rut  SM«.  Dmtoii  Oflcc  Triuity  Court,  16 
JwkMU  H4I1,  rridayi,  U  to  1.  AdUren 
Providenoa. 

WANTIW-CoiupMnit  tMolnra  tor  piilillo 

Kid  pri  Hi*  Mhocll.  Call*  eoiniiiR  «T«r;  dair . 
HKl  lor  urcilkkrs.  Albauy  'I'MWhors'  Agolier. 
AllMuy.  N.  T. 

DIRKCTORT  (or  McretarlM  and  •oeUI 
worfln.  MIm  Riclwitla,  ProTidoica,  R.  I. 
Box  i  Kut  Bids.  Borton  oBos,  Trinity  Court, 
M  JackMU  tua,  Fridays  U  to  1.  Addrru 
ProvUmioa. 

WANTCO-Toaohan  all  subJaoU.  Sood 
v»cttlH.'i«i  iu  acboola  aud  collogoa.  Intonia- 
tioiial  Miialeal  aiid  Kdueatloual  Aitoucy,  Cais 


STATIONERY 


UNOBDALLT  dMirable  atationory  (or  an* 
kypa  ol  oorroapoudaiic*.  2(M  ■hoeu  hiffli 
gnda  note  paper  and  IW  anralopea  priiitad 
with  Toor  oama  aiid  addraaa  poatpaid  (I.M. 
Aaapfaa  ou  rauuaat.  You  can  buy  cliaapar 
Mtatiouary,  bat  do  yon  want  to  ?  Lewb,  284 
tStKOod  At*..  Troy.  .N.  T. 

HE  ATT  walcht.  Kalma  Unen  Finlah  (oldad 
■tut«  alae  atatioiiery,  dioioe  o(  whlta,  blu^ 
Huff,  or  sray.  Your  name  and  addraaa  urtiit4Mi 
on  liw  ataaeta  and  75  auralopaa  11  dauvrrad. 
Waat  of  DaOTar  10%  extra.  Dept.  U,  i>ara- 
mmuit  Paper  Co.,  Kakmaioo,  Mich. 


HELP    WANTED 


BaalocMi  Siliiatloiw 

BARX  tllv  to  (190  monthly,  expenaaa  paid, 
^  Railway  TialBo  Inapector.  FoaiUou  Kuar- 
•ntaed  aftar  1  uioattaa'  apare-tima  atudy  or 
aooay  lateiMlad.  Xxcalient  opportunitiaa. 
Writ*  for  rn»  Booklet  CM-r.  Standard 
Ituaiuaaa  Traiutuf  luatitota,  BuKaki,  N.  \ . 

HOTELS  NKED  TRAINED  HEN  AND 
WOMEN.  Nation-wide  demand  lor  high- 
^klaried  men  and  women.  Paat  experience 
iinuaoaaaarr.  We  train  you  by  mail  and  put 
-«o<i  in  tuudi  with  big  opportunitiaa.  Big  pay, 
flue  Uring,  Intereating  work,  quick  adrance- 
laeiu.  uermaiMDt.  Write  (or  Irae  book, 
••YWIPbIO  OPPORTUMITY."  Lewia 
Hotel  Traliiine  SchooK  Room  te«!,  Waah- 
iiiStou,D.  C. 

C— ipairtnm  and  Domcatlc  Balpcn 
WANTED—A  reifaied, educated  woman  with 
a  knowMce  oi  Preneb  iu  a  (amily  oonaiating 
(if  a  widower,  two  boye  of  (oarteen  and  thir- 
teen, aud  a  gnl  of  eteraa  yaara,  to  aoperriae 
aad  nan  cbnc  Near  Mew  York.  Cnildrea 
hool.    Pleaae  reply,  KiTinc  age,  f«f- 

and  anali(icafjnn<i.     K.  O..  Box  391, 

Ik'sndala.N   T. 


HELP     WANTED 


L'onipanlooa  and   Doniealte   Hdpera 

WANTED— A  young  college  woman  aa 
aaalatant  cliaperon  iu  a  school  who  would  like 
to  be  trained  to  become  a  aecratary.  2,liM, 
Outlook. 

WANTED— First  floor  worker  (or  Bept.m- 
b»'r  '.'ii.  to  cook,  Bcrve,  and  cl«-au.  Middle-iiL'Bd 
\>umaii  pref**rred.  ISalary  f?.*}. Short  HillB,N'.J. 
'.'.KKl,  Uutluok. 

WANTED,  Msparately  or  together,  two  «x- 
l«-ri»*iiced,  tidy,  r««poctable  yoiiiif?  wtiiinm. 
Cpie  aa  c«j<ik,  t lif  other  imwaitr*'N'^l>iirl(>r  m^dd 
III  ttniall  l'2'i  )>rivatp  fauiily.  I'leiiiiiiiit  hxiiia, 
lIiidNOn  Kiver  t*i\vn.  American,  EnKliah.  or 
Srotch  Prot««taut8  pre(erTed.  Addreaa,  i^nt- 
III)-  HKA,  experience,  and  refereucea.  :.'.  ]M, 
iiMtluok. 

Teachers   and   GoTemeaaea 

WANTED— Proteatant  goTemeaa-compaii- 
ion,  woman  o(  experience  between  agea  of  M 
aud  m,  u>  aaaiit  with  care  and  reafwuBlMllty 
ol  (our  boya.    Box  IU,  Uaverford.  Pa. 

WANTED— Yoang  nnraery  goreriieaa  (or 
lioy  a  aud  girl  It  yaara.  In  country,  near  New 
York.  2,«J!I,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Proteatant  goremeaa  in  weat- 
em  Mawachuaettafor  two  children,  aeven  and 
Are  and  one-haK,  girl  and  boy  botli  In  achool 
mominga.  Ooou  health  and  ereu  dia|>oeitlou 
reqiiiied.  Muat  be  able  to  lew  well,  (oud  of 
out-o(-doora.  aud  willing  to  co«pente  in  gen- 
eral (amIly  life.  State  axparieiice  and  re(er. 
encea.  Poaitlon  parmaiMnt.  Addraaa  Box 
3,107,  Ontkiok. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Frotenlaaal  BltaattoiM 

GRADUATE  nurae,  quiet,  annny  diano- 

aition,  cnltivatad,  orjihan.    deairea    poaltiou 

uae(ul  companion  with  invalid    eentlemau. 

Uigheat  credeuUala.  l.BW,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  cnltnred,  trained,  experi- 
enced, deairea  insition  aa  religiooa  work  di- 
rector, aocial  aerrioe  execiitlre,  or  paator'a 
aaaiataut  in  churcli  or  inatituUon.  3,»i6, 
Outlook. 

TRAINED  nurae,  lefiued.  aunuy  dlnioai- 
tion,  deairea  poaitlon  aa  companion  to  elderly 
peraon,  couple,  or  aemi-lnvaltd.  Free  to 
iraTel.    Refettmcea.    3,um,  Outlook. 

Buslneaa  Situations 

TWO  experienced' dietitiaiia  deaire  opeii- 
Inga  other  than  hospital,  November  nrat. 
2,i»S,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Poaitlon  aa  mother'a  helper  or, 
houaemother  hi  acbool.  MlaaDeaua.  Eaaei.V  t. 

8EAM8TRKS8,  or  waitreaa  and  chaml>er- 
maid.  Proteatant.  Re(er«iices.  :I,<ie3.  Outlook. 

SECRRTARY-A  Mile)!*  woman  o(  clmr- 
acter  and  reltiieinent,  with  aome  yaara  ex- 
perience aa  resident  necutiva  aocretary  to  a 
retired  Kentleiiian  ol  aflaira.  aeeka  aimilar 
lioaition.  ;',l67,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Companioos  and  Domcatle  Heipera 

EDUCATED,  Proteatant  American  widow 
deairea  poaitlon  olmperon,  hoateaa,  houae- 
mother, or  care  of  home  aiid  chikiren.  ata- 
er«UG«  axcbauged.  2,1183,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  deairea  position  aa  aaaiat- 
aut iu  ralaing  planta  or  flowera.  Experienced 
practical  worker  and  lover  at  outdoora.  Haa 
worked  conaidarably  in  gardei>»-Hnpro(ea- 
aloiiaUy.  Beat  referencea.  2,001,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Poaitlon  as  matron  or  houae- 
mother—achool,  luatitution,  Exparienoe,!, 
dependable.    3,W1,  OutkMk. 

WOMAN  of  redneinant  and  Christian 
cliaiacter  wouU  aooept  posKloii  with  lady 
who  deairea  companlouship.  Referencea  ex- 
changed. 2,at■^  Outtook. 

YOUNG  Scotch  laily,  practical  nntae,  ex- 
perienced ttaveler,  nialiea  aitiwtion  aa  com. 
panlon  to  lady,  to  travaL    3,(M,  Outlook. 

TOl'NO  woman  of  reRnemmt,  education, 
and  exi'cutivo  ability  deairea  i»OMitiiiii  aa 
ctaaiieroii,  coinlHiniun,  hoateaa.  or  inaiiu^-itig 
bouaekeeper.  3,l>i.^  Outlook. 

^KW  F.neland  Keiitlewoniau,  callable  and 
exiierienL'ei]r  deairea  iwsitioii  aa  Buiierviniog 
hounekeeiier,  care  of  iiiotlierleiia  Iiouie.  rom- 
pauiuu,  or  practical  nurae.    -',HH,  Outlook. 

POSITION  aa  luieful  companion  to  lady  by 
refliie.1,  iiitelUKeiit  wouiaii,  or  liou»ekee(«r 
(or  liuHiiiesa  women.  Beat  of  refereii'  -m. 
3,(«s.  Oiitlwik, 

YOING  EuRliahwomaii.  hlKhly  edui»l.id, 
ex]»eriein*e<l.  trftveleil,  ftmiahle  dial»oaititin, 
de«irefl  position  aa  comiKWiion  or  aecretary. 
2,111,  Oiitjo-ik. 

COMPANION  aecreUry  with  lady  tru^el- 
llnE.  Well  educated  Danish  lady.  IVilKt 
KliKlixh,  Kreiicli,  and  Ueniian.  Iteat  nln- 
encea.  A.  Block,  care  Mr«.  hue  Lo"  la, 
Oranby.  Conn. 

WIDOW.  Scotch,  traineii  nurae,  wialic  -  )»- 
aitiuii  a«  houaekeeiter  to  widower  or  liuiiie- 
uiiitlier  in  BclK^ol  or  colleKe  where  iilie  can 
bare  her  II  year  old  child  with  lier.  Can  lur- 
lli«li  liii-lieat  cre.leiitial«  for  both.  Murray, 
care  Hollev,  18  Kontli  Mli  Ave.,  Mt.  \  eriiou, 

EXPERIENCED  gentlewoman  ,dealrea 
position  to  manage  renned  home  or  inatitu- 
tloii.  Town  or  country.  Higheat  referencea. 
Addieaa  8.,  11  Waat  10th  St-TNew  York  City. 
Cbebea  »&. 

Teachers   and   Gavemcsscs 

YOUNG  lady  o(  rafluemeut  and  ability  de- 
ajres  poaitlon  as  private  aectetary  or  tutor  o( 
cbild.^Iiddle  South,  Waahingtan.  or  Rich- 
mond pre(erred.  Excellent  referencea.  2,071, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  govemeaa  deairea  iwal- 
tion.  ChlMren  over  (our  yeara.  Beat  refer, 
ence.    2,110,  Outkmk. 

nNlVF.BSITY  teacher  wiahaa  tutoring. 
>»rWeat  ITlat  St.,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Trachers   and   GoTernesscs 

TUTORS  (or  family  or  group,  college 
preiauatory  and  elementary  branchea.  ny 
cultured  trained  workers,  man  and  wile. 
Country,  lancb,  or  travel  3,M8.  Oiitknik. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  wiahaa  poaitlon 
as  tutor  or  oompanion.  3,086,  Outlook. 

TKACBKR— Normal  and  oollega  Kradiuite. 
History,  civics,  English.    2,010,  <>utli>ok. 

RKFINRD,  well  educated  French  woman 
dealrss  posltum  aa  govemeaa  to  clilldi-en  or 
usaful  oompanion.  Is  accustomed  to  travel- 
Itic,  good  sewer.  Country  pre(eTred.  Best 
o(  rmerences.  Mile.  O.  Vemoii,  care  Mra. 
G.  A.  Cluatt,  WUIiamstown,  Mssa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO  young  woman  desiring  timining  In  the 
care  o(  obMatrical  patients  a  very  thorough 
niiraes'  aid  oourss  M  six  months  Is  offered  by 
the  Lying-In  Hospital,  M7  Ssoond  Ave.,  New 
York.  Monthly  allowancs  and  full  maints- 
nanoe  Is  tiimistasd.  For  farther  information 
address  Diiactrsss  of  Nnisss. 

MISS  Onthman.  Msw  York  shopper,  will 
alion  for  yon,  aervioea  (rae.  No  samples. 
References.  90*  Wsst  Wtta  St. 

BOYS  wanted.  <0O  boys  wantsd  to  ssll  Tlis 
Outlook  sacb  wssk.  No  Inrsstmsnt  uaceaaary. 
Write  (or  aalling  plaa,  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  Ml  Fourtli  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

WANTED— Defective  people  to  board. 
Address  W.,  Pawling,  N.  T. 

BOY,  7  to  >  years  of  age,  Proteetaut,  of 
auperior  intalligance  (teat  ahoukl  reveal  I.  U, 
o(  at  leaat  UO)  wanted  In  private  home  aflonl- 
injC  carelul  attention  to  health  and  uniiaual 
educatiopal  opportiuiitiea.  Box  2,084,  Outlook. 

CHILD  or  young  girl  accommodated  in  my 
home  in  Colorado  Bpringa.  Excellent  en- 
vlnmmeut.  Intelligent  care.  Open  air  achool. 
Re(ei'encea  exchanged.    3,0*8,  Outlook. 

M.  W.  WIghtinan  &  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
eatabliabeii  ISHfi.  .\ocliarge;prompt  dehveiy. 
■a  Weat  Mtb  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED,  by  young  woman  o(  limited  rn- 
aourcea  and  Inaatiable  deaire  to  aee  world, 
aimibu-  companion  on  year'a  tramp  throiiKh 
Kurope,  atarting  November  1.  Re(ereiirea 
exchanged.  Addnaa  2,089,  Outlook. 

FREE— Ten  leasons  to  organiser  of  claan, 
Ticbiity  New  York,  handwork  (or  grade 
teachera.  Uas  of  tools  snd  materials  needed 
for  projscts  in  construction.    2.1ta,  Outlook. 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  boy  from  Ii 
to  18  years.  Home  and  Uiition  in  private 
achool  hi  return  for  help  in  tlie  honae  and  on 
place.   Addreaa  B.  K.,  3,100,  Outtook. 

COLLEGE  graduate  will  receive  into  her 
home,  dfty  mfloe  (rom  New  York,  chlM  over 
t»n.  Tutoring  if  desired.  Referencea  e.- 
chaiignl-  ^H^'  Ontkiok. 
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^^Onyx^^i  Hosiery 


There  are  many  styles  of  ^'Onyx** 

The  finest  are  made  with  the  exclusive 

"Onyx  Pointex^*  feature. 

Emerf  &  Beers  Company,  Inc.        Wholesale  Distribniors       New  York 


W  LDOUGLAS 


$5S2  $6^$7S2  &i$822  SHOES 


FOR  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 


WEAR  W.ImDOUOLAS 

SHOES  AMD  SAVE 

MONEY, 

It  is 


W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and 
98.00  shoe*  are  absolutely 
the  best  shoe  values  for 
the  money  in  this  country. 
All  W*  L.  DoocUa  alioas  are  mail*  of  tha 
bMt  and  finest  Uathers,  by  sldUcd  slioe- 
makars,  all  wodciaK  to  make  tbe  bait  aboM 
for  tba  prica  that  monajr  can  bojr.  Tha  quality 
b  ttnsnipasaacL  Tha  smart  styles  are  the 
leaders  fat  the  fashion  centers  of  America. 
Only  fay  »»-»~mS»«g  them  can  you  appreciate 
their  wondatfnlTahia.  Shoes  of  equal  qnaUty 
cannot  be  bought  olsewhar*  at  anywhere 
near  our  pnces* 

"V.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  put  faito  all  «f  our 
lOstores  at  factory  cost.  Wodomitnwke  one 
ent  of  profit  until  the  shoes  are  sold  to  jrou. 


W.  L.  Douglas  >4.00  and 
(4.50  shoes  for  boys,  best 
inquality.bestinstyle.best 
all  around  shoes  for  boys. 

worth  dollars  for  you  to 
that  when   you  buy  shoes   at 

YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 
No  matter  whe**  you  lire,  shoe  dealers  caa 
supply  yon  with  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do 
in  New  York.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  with'  the  name  and  retail 
price  stamped  on  the  sole.  Do  not  take  a 
md  pay  estra  profits.  Order 
direct  froua  the  factory  and  save 


A^S^z^^ 


Write  fcr  Vtt*mM»t  TeJmy 
Ptm.  W.  L  Dauglat  Mm  Col. 
M78patk  at.7f 
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the  horse  and  talked  a  lot;  I  got  out  my 
guide-book,  and  Anally  I  found  that  we 
were  on  our  way  to  tbe  monument  of 
Michelangelo  on  the  heights  above 
Florence.  We  finished  the  trip,  the 
scenery  was  decidedly  lateraBting,  but  I 
did  not  get  to  the  'Palley  Petey.' " 

Under  the  head  "The  Necessary 
Hyphen"  a  contributor  to  "The  Writer" 
says  that  many  newspapers  make  their 
headlines  unintelligible  by  omitting  tbe 
hyphen.  "The  Paxoexmax  Plot  Uiv- 
MASKED,"  he  says,  looked  like  a  man's 
name  so  far  as  Its  second  word  was  con- 
cerned until  it  was  realized  that  It 
meant  Pan-German.  Another  Instance 
quoted  is,  "Bride  to  be  Kiixed  bv  Motor 
Ctcle."    Here  "bride-to-be"  was  meant. 

Another  omission  that  confuses  the 
reader  is  the  lack  of  a  space  between 
two  words.  A  sign  in  a  leather  shop  in 
New  York  reads:  Leatheb  for  alliseh. 
FixoixGS,  ETC.  The  passer-by  at  first 
may  conclude  that  a  g  has  been  left  out 
and  that  "galluses"  is  meant;  then  he 
may  consider  that  he  is  not  up  with 
the  dictionary  and  fancy  that  "alius"  is 
some  new  device.  Finally  it  dawns  on 
him  that  all  uses  Is  meant. 


Speaking  of  newspaper  headlines,  an 
amusing  mistake  occurred  in  the  New 
York  "Times"  of  August  19.  Senator 
Jones,  of  Washington,  was  reported  as 
saying  of  President  Harding's  address. 
"The  Government  can  take  no  other 
attitude."  A  subhead  above  the  para- 
graph read:  "Can't  Fake  No  Other 
Attitcde."  a  later  edition  corrected 
the  aspersion  on  the  Government  to  this 
innocuous  rendering:  "Can  Take  No 
Other  Attitude." 


British  notions  of  propriety  on  the 
bathing  beaches  are  more  rigid  than 
ours,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  an  English  paper: 

The  authorities  at  Brlg:hton  seem 
determined  to  play  the  rftle  of  Mrs. 
Grundy,  for  they  summoned  three 
lady  \1aitor8  for  not  entering  the  sea 
from  machines.  The  ladies  wore  long 
cloaks  over  their  bathing  costumes, 
and  there  was  not  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  impropriety.  The  Bench 
rightly  turned  the  matter  into  a  farce, 
anrt  ordered  the  girls  to  pay  nine- 
pence  each  as  costs.  A  very  dis- 
creditable prosecution! 


A  man  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  bow  legs  was  adrised  by  a  friend, 
according  to  the  London  "Morning  Post," 
to  repeat  the  Cou6  self-hypnotizing  for- 
mula every  night  thirty  times:  "Every 
day  and  In  every  way  my  legs  are  get- 
ting straighter  and  straighter."  Unfor- 
tunately, he  miscalculated  the  number 
and  repeated  the  magic  words  sixty 
times  every  night.  As  a  result  he  is 
now  knock-kneed! 

The  Professor  (as  quoted  by  the  Bos- 
ton "Globe") — "I  noticed  you  were  talk- 
ing during  my  lecture  this  morning." 

Student — "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  T 
do  not  recall  it.  I  must  have  been  talk- 
ing in  my  sleep." 
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Which 

of  these 

two  men 

has  learned  the  secret 


of  15  minutes  a  day? 


The  secret  is  contained  in  the  free  book  offered  below.    Until  you  have  read  it  you  have  no 
idea  how  much  IS  minutes  a  day  can  mean  in  growth  and  success.  Send  for  your  copy  now , 


HERE  are  two  men,  equally  good  looking,  equally-  well 
dressed.  You  see  such  men  in  every  social  gathering 
One  of  them  can  talk  of  nothing  beyond  the  mere  day's 
news.  The  other  brings  to  every  subject  a  wealth  of  side  light 
and  illustration  that  makes  him  listened  to  eagerly. 

He  talks  like  a  man  who  ha^  traveled  widely,  though  his  only 
travels  are  a  business  man's  trips.  He  knows  something  of  his- 
tory and  biography,  of  the  work  of  great  scientists,  and  the 
writings  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  dramatists. 

Yet  he  is  busy,  as  all  men  are,  in  the  affairs  of  every  day.    How 
has  he  found  time  to  acquire  so  rich  a  mental 
background  ?    When  there  is  such  a  multitude  of 
books  to  read,  how  can  any  man  be  well-read  ? 

The  answer  to  this  man's  success — and  to  the 
success  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  like 
him — is  contained  in  a  free  book  that  you  may  have 
for  the  asking.  In  it  is  told  the  story  of  Dr.  Eliot's 
great  discovery,  which,  as  one  man  expressed  it, 
"  does  for  reading  what  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
graph did  for  communication."  From  his  lifetime 
of  reading,  study,  and  teaching,  forty  years  of  it  as 
President  of  Harvard  University,  Dr.  Eliot  tells 
just  what  few  books  he  chose  for  the  most  famous  • 
librar}'  in  the  world  ;  why  he  chose  them  and  how  . 
he  has  arranged  them  with   notes   and   reading 
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courses  so  that  any  man  can  get  from  them  the  essentials  of  a 
liberal  education  in  even  fifteen  minutes  a  day. 
The  booklet  gives  the  plan,  scope,  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

77^  Ftuctnating  Path  to  a  Liberal  Education 

Eveiy  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  at  least  know  some- 
thing about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put 
into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal 
education,"  how  he  has  so  arranged  it  that  even  "  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  "  are  enough,  how,  in  pleasant  moment> 
of  spare  time,  by  using  the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot 
has  provided  for  you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of 
literature  and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad  viewpoint 
that  every  university  strives  to  give. 

" Far  me"  wrvtt  one  man  vMo  had  sent  in  the  coufon, 
"your  little  free  book  meant  a  big  step  foneani,  and  it 
sho^i'ed  me  btsidti  the  tvay  to  a  vast  ne;v  world  of 
pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  this  page  is  invited  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  handsome  and  entertaining  little  book.  It  is 
free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and  involves  no  obligation 
of  any  sort.    Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


Send  for 

this  FREE  booklet  that  gives 

Dr.  Eliot's  own  plan 

of  reading 

p.  p.  COLLIER  *  SON  COMPANY.  fuUUhnt  of  Com!  Baokm  Sine*  IBTS 


P.  F.  COLLIER  4  SON  COMPANY 

416  Weu  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 

By  mail,  free,  send  me  the  little  guidebook  to  the  most 
famous  books  in  the  world,  descnbing  Dr.  Eliot's  Five- 
Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  containing  the  plan  of  read- 
ing recommended  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard. 
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DUTTON    NOVELS 


The  MMher  off  All  Living 

Br  ROBERT  KEABLE 

AirtAtr  y  "Simon  CaUed  Peter" 

The  Boat«o  Tnuueript:  "Hr.  Keable  hu 
power  we  kn«w  before,  but  It  ha*  gtown 
with  iiae.  He  Is  a  blgcer  roan'  thail  when 
be  wrote  'Simon  Called  Peter*  and  he  hu 
(tased  a  vaster  scene  .  .,,.  this  Is  a  book 
with  a  meaning  and.  U.possesaes  potent 
appcaL" — Dorothea  U  Maim    '  9t»^ 

Tlie  Red  Knight    "^w 

By  FRANCIS  BRETT  YOWJf* 
PaUle  I«4mr.  Philadelphia:  "Every  one 
of  Brett  TvUns's  books'  leaves  a  lasting 
impression  In  one's  mind.  One  does  not 
easily  forget  either  his  theme  or  his  char- 
acters. .  .  .  This  book  Is  a  romance  .  .  . 
superbly  written  and  completely  absorbing. 
.  .  .  Once  more  Mr.  Young  has  done  a 
One  piece  of  work." — A.  Hamilton  GIbbs. 

The  Driver 

ByOARET  GARRETT 

An  absorbing  story  of  the  development  and 
Inlluence  of  "big  business"  by  one  of  the 
few  men  competent  to  paint  such  a  picture. 
From  the  march  of  Coxey's  army  to  the 
rise  of  "high  finance"  the  author  presents 
a  picturesque  record  and  a  fascinating 
novel  of  American  business  and  financial 
life.  Ready  in  October 

Blacic  Pawl 

By  BEN  AMES  WILLIAMS 

The  South  Seas  and  a  tramp  trading- 
schooner  form  the  stage  on  which  this 
drama  of  love  and  Jealousy,  hate  and  vio- 
lence. Is  starkly  played  to  the  end.  A 
frank,  bold,  straightforward  story  of  red- 
blooded  lite  by  the  author  of  "Evered." 
Just  ready 

Tile  UnIK  Lamp 

By  ELIZABETH  SANXAY  HOLDING 

The  attractive  and  Intelligent  daughter  of 
a  man  of  brains  marries  an  average,  mod- 
erately successful  young  New  Tork  bust- 
ness  man.  The  resulting  reactions  of  char- 
acter, convention,  and  temperament  make 
an  extraordinarily  acute  picture  of  married 
Ufe  and  Its  modem  problems.  tt.M 

Fielding  Sargent 

ByELSA  BARKER 
A  convincing  case  of  psychoanalysis  in 
which  the  reader  "listens  in"  on  the 
psycbo-analyxing  of  a  fine,  capable  man 
who  was  being  driven  to  desperation  tgr 
an  lUosory  fear  of  his  dead  wife's  rettim. 
The  absorbing  subject  of  the  use  of  the 
Unconscious  Is  treated  sincerely  and  Ingeni- 
ously In  this  strong,  significant  novel. 

IZ.M 

Aiidication:  ANovei  off  India 

By  EDMUND  CANDLER 
The  New  StaleamaB;  "The  picture  Is 
\ivldly  done,  and  it  includes  a  brilliant 
description  of  Ghandl  and  his  command  of 
the  multitude.  Mr.  Candler  writes  from 
direct  observation  and  with  acute  under- 
standing." g2.M 

Still  LHe 

By  J.  MIDDLETON  BIURRT 

The  first  novel  of  an  author  who  has  an 
International  reputation  as  a  critic  and  a 
bookman.  In  "  Still  Life"  Mr.  Middleton 
Murry  reveals  himself  as  a  creator  and 
scientist  In  "atmosphere"  and  In  delicate 
analysis   of   human   character  and   motive. 

9t-5# 

Tlie  Things  We  Are 

By  the  same  anthor 

To  get  Inside  the  mind  of  a  shy,  reticent 
man  and  to  define  with  accuracy  his  men- 
tal states.  Is  successfully  undertaken  In 
this  distinguished  work.  "The  atmosphere 
Is  highly  original,"  says  The  Natloa  and 
Atheomun,  "and  the  subtlety  of  the  an- 
alysis Is  l>acked  at  every  point  by  skillful 
concrete  touches." 


Tkete  novel*  can  be  had  at  all 
bookttora,  or  from  the  pMUhert 

E.p.iMiMtc«.'sir;<iiR' 
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SHALL  THET  BE  CUT  OR 
KILLED? 

riE  following  question  has  been  a 
perplexing  one  for  some  time. 

I  endeavor  to  teach  English  to  high 
school  pupils.  The  work  is  divided  Into 
two  parts:  1,  study  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric;  2,  reading  of  good  literature, 
such. as  Is  usually  assigned  to  children 
of  this  age.  Of  course  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  a  majority  of  them  wDl 
drift  into  positions  where  their  efforts 
at  English  composition  will  rarely  be 
called  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  that  the 
taste  for  good  reading  will  stay  by  them 
and  In  future  years  they  will  go  to  11- 
brarles  and  call  for  some  of  the  stand- 
ard fiction,  travel,  biography,  and  poetry 
instead  of  wandering  In,  seeing  a  pretty 
book  cover  and  some  illustrations  of 
people  in  up-to-date  dress,  and  calling 
for  books  that  are  nothing  but  the  typi- 
cal light  fiction  which  Is  read  In  an  hour 
and  melts  from  the  mind  like  the  snow 
in  the  April  sunshine. 

To  cultivate  this  taste,  or  at  least  to 
let  the  pupils  know  that  something  does 
exist  beside  this  light  stuff,  I  have  a 
reading  list  of  l>ooks  by  the  80«alled 
"Standard  Authors,"  also  some  of  the 
better  class  of  modem  fiction,  biography. 
travel,  etc. 

Like  the  proverbial  horse  which  won't 
drink  are  a  great  many  of  these  children, 
and  quite  as  helpless  as  the  horse's  mas- 
ter am  I.  For  instance,  I  read  portions 
of  "David  Copperfleld"  to  the  class — 
Aunt  Betsy  and  the  Donkeys,  David  at 
the  Peggottys,  and  other  scenes  which 
delighted  me  in  my  early  teens.  They 
listen  attentively  and  enjoy  the  pas- 
sages, but  when  they  pursue  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  read  the  whole  book 
outside  they  find  that  it  has  so  many 
pages  and  such  fine  print  that  they  are 
discouraged.  One  boy  preferred  to  lose 
10  points  from  his  mark  for  the  month's 
work  rather  than  to  read  "any  of  those 
dry  old  things"  and  wanted  to  know 
why  I  didn't  let  them  read  books  with 
some  "pep."  (Pep  with  its  concomitant 
"Jazz"  is  hardly  found  in  Dickens!) 

All  pupils  are  not  like  this.  Out  of  50 
there  might  be  found  a  saving  remnant 
of  5  who  read  and  really  like  good 
books,  10  more  who  read  them  and  are 
indifferent  or  hostile,  and  35  who  in- 
finitely prefer  to  read  nothing  at  all  or  a 
little  popular  fiction. 

I  have  had  to  compromise.  I  ask  one 
biography,  one  book  of  travel,  and  one 
standard  novel,  however  painful  the 
dose  may  be,  among  the  eight  books  re- 
quired during  a  school .  year  of  ten 
months.  That  leaves  a  leeway  of  five 
books  which  may  be  taken  from  a  list 
carefully  compiled  in  council  with  an 
experienced  librarian.  This  has  such 
names  as  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm,"  "David  Harum,"  Bret  Harte. 
Sherlock  Holmes,  any  historical  novel 
that  has  a  sufficient  setting  of  adventure 
and  romance  to  be  a  good  story,  from 
"Boy  Captive  in  Deerfleld"  to  "The 
Crisis." 

Even  with  this  latitude.  In  came  a 
little  freshman  boy  of  ^Polish  descent 
Digitized  by  VjOO'^lC 
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witb  a  note-book  containing  the  names 
of  bis  own  personal  book  list.  All  were 
apparently  of  the  class  of  cheap  fiction 
of  five  to  twenty  years  ago,  except  "Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast,"  which  I  grasped 
at  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land.  Many  a  time  and  oft  ("far, 
far  too  oft")  a  child  brings  in  some 
pretty  little  book  grabbed  hastily  from 
the  public  library  and  wants  credit  for 
it.  "No,"  say  I;  "read  that  for  fun,  if 
you  will,  but  for  school  credit  you  must 
read  something  worth  while." 

It  seems  a  pity  that  a  boy  who  loves 
adventure  stories  should  not  have  Oliver 
Twist's  doings  with  Fagln,  Jean  Val- 
Jean's  miraculous  escapes,  and  the  host 
of  delightful  people  of  fiction  in  an  at- 
tractive form. 

The  chief  objection  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  child  is  the  fine  print  and  the 
huge  number  of  pages.  The  remedy  Is 
that  some  publisher  take  the  better-liked 
works  of  the  standard  writers,  cut  them 
down  a  third  at  least,  leaving  the  plot 
and  necessary  description  of  characters, 
but  omitting  the  moralizing  and  philoso- 
phizing, and  issue  them  in  good-sized 
print. 

I  believe  that  there  would  be  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  them.  Of  course  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  and 
"Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread," 
but  this  step  would  help  to  increase 
greatly  both  the  reading  and  the  sale  of 
the  better  books. 

I  know  that  some  people  will  object 
to  this  cutting  down.  Very  well.  So 
do  I.  If  people  will  read  the  originals, 
that  is  a  far  better  thing  to  do.  But 
this  plan  of  cut  editions  In  good  print 
and  attractive  bindings  is  to  win  the 
ninety-seven  per  cent  who  are  not  now 
reading  them.  Young  people,  both 
American  and  foreign-born,  are  drifting 
away  from  the  old  books  and  the  old 
standards.  How  can  we  get  them  to 
give  up  an  evening  at  the  movies  once 
in  a  while  because  they  would  rather 
stay  at  home  and  read? 

This  plea  seems  not  half  so  strongly 
put  as  It  should  be,  but  if  some  far- 
seeing  editor  would  follow  this  sugges- 
tion he  would  win  the  approbation  of 
teachers  of  English,  of  librarians,  and 
of  the  young  people  themselves,  who 
could  make  new  and  delightful  com- 
panions among  the  people  of  fiction. 
Why  should  not  David  Copperfleld  or 
D'Artagnan  seem  as  real  as  Richard  the 
Lion-Hearted? 

Of  course,  all  this  will  take  time,  but 
It  seems  as  if  a  good  hustling  editor  and 
publisher  could  start  these  books  com- 
ing from  the  press  within  a  few  months. 
An  additional  argument  to  strengthen 
the  plea  is  that  the  very  few  novels  that 
have  been  shortened  and  put  into  use  in 
high  schools  are  among  the  best-liked 
books  in  the  course;  for  instance,  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  or  "Quentin  Dur- 
ward."  or  "Loma  Doone." 

Here  you  have  the  problem  and  the 
solution.  Won't  some  editor  please  start 
in  at  once?  Lucy  Estklle  Tripp. 

Basthampton,   Massachuaetta. 

[One,  and  perhaps  the  best,  solution 
to  this  teacher's  problem  was  given  in 
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HoW)oWriie*W|u^  to  Write, 
and  WK^re  io  aeW . 

OiHnM'e  your  mind.  DeUclop 
^ovrlHvrory  gifk*.Ha«k*T  ik« 
ai4  of  •»l^«:^)Tv««ion.  Mdka 
your  ^Mireimw  profiiabte. 
lum.  youT  uUa«  uilo  doHars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification,  JoumaUsm, 
Play  VAriting:,   Photoplay 
,         Writing,  etc..  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWem      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
far  many  yean  editor  of  Lippincoct's  Magazine,  and 
a  ataff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest   helpful  advice.      Rmat  teaching. 
Om  pupil  ku  r«c«tnd  orw  $5,000  for  BtariM  mmd 
wtklw  writfaB  mortly  fn  spv*  tins— Vv  w««^"  h* 
cab  k.     Anotkar  pupti  r«c«iv«d  vtm  $1>000  bafflr* 
conpUtmc  hm  fint  coutm.     AaaAme,  a  bwjr  wifa 
aad  awdMr,  b  avarafiaf   ovar   |75   a   waak   fron 
photopUy  wriliBK  alena^ 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
Ibf  writefs,  young  or  old  The  unhrwsities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
CKulties  of  higher  institutions  are  studjring  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  ooostantly  recommending  our  courses. 

W»  V«MWl  Tha  Writer' t  Lihrmt 

tooUM  Ctm.  WaatM  pufalwh  Thm  * 

If^  (aa(U>n»  lor  KtMary  wwfecn ;  wmplt  ixvf  »  en 

•ufaacnptiM  tLM.    BmldM  oar  Mttwng  Hrvlcai.  \ 
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ThePratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Firth  Avanne.  New  York 

Recomnienda  t«achen  to  oollaecikimbltc  and  prirRta  acliooU. 
AdTiaaa  pannU  about  achoola.   Win.  U.  Pratt,  MEr. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

aTailable,  partial,  andowed,  for  promiatng  itndenta,  irirls 
above  12,  in  a  high-KTade  boardinK  •cbool:  colliiga  iirapara- 
tory.  CoDeee  town.  Bend  school  racord  and  relerencaa. 
Talant  pretarrsd.  Box  B,3in,  Outlook. 


GUNSTON  HALL 

In  the  National  Capital 

A   Girla'   School   With    an   Atmoaphere   of 
Quiet  Refinement  and  Culture 

Washington  offers  many  onosnal  advantages  in 
Art  Exhibits,  Concerts,  Sooial  and  Governmental 
Activities. 

Gnnston  Hall  stands  for  Character  Building  as 
well  as  Scholastic  Attainment. 

Oenetal  Academic,  College  Preparatory,  Poet- 
Oradnate  and  Elective  Courses.  All  branches  of 
Athletics.    For  catalog  address 

Mrs.  BEVERLEY  R.  MASON 

1938  Florida  Av«..  Waahington,  D.  C 
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FOB  TOVNO  BUT8 
4S  ailai  fnai  Naw  Tarii  aa  Ika  N.  T..  N.  H.  aaJ  H.  lailraad 
Admiiaiou  aga  $  to  M  years.  raniUy  Ufa.  Cloaa  attantioo  to 

lieaUb  and  conduct.  Latin  beiitnn  aarlT.  Cataloc. 
EDWARD  P.  MBBRIMAK.  A.M.  (Yala>.  Weatport.  Conn. 


The  McCarter  School 

Cranford,  New  Jersey 

For  Uttle  children  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age.  Idea) 
hooie  and  school  life.  Allee  MoCarter* 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

BKOADWAT  AT  120TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITT 

The  charter  requirea  that  '*  R<inal  prlvilaffea  of  admiuioii 
and  Inatmction.  with  all  the  advantagea  of  the  Institution, 
shall  be  allowed  to  Students  of  every  denomination  of 
Chriitiana."  Eichtv-eeventh  year  lieKina  September  37thJS?i. 

For  catalogue,  addreM  THK  DKAM    OF   aTPDENTS. 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  (or  Nnrses 

YONKCRS.    NEW  YORK 

Baglstarad  In  Haw  Tork  Btata,  oBais  a  tH  years'  oonna- 
aa  gsneial  trainlnc  to  raflasd,  aduoatad  women.  Baqnire- 
menta  ana  year  high  aohool  or  ita  aaoivalaat.  Apply  to  tha 
Dlractreaa  of  Haraea.  Tonkara.  Hear  york. 

Physical  Standards 

FOR  BOYS   AND  GIRLS 

TUa  ia  dM  "  Haiabt-Waishl"  ayalam  wlmaa 

daacription  tn   The   Ontfaok   of   March    IS 

gainad    audi    wida   and    favorabla  opinion 

mm  scboal-heada,  physical  Jlractora.  achool- 

Bi^raaa,  medical  axaminara*  and  paraata  - 

This  hand-book  contains  the  tables  complete  for  Iwys  and 

girla,  and  young  men  and  women,  with  complete  direetiona. 

It  enablaa  one  to  judge  an  indiridual  aocordlng  to  the  type 

of  bnild,  to  make  obvioiia  where  special  exercise  la  advisable, 

and  to  diatingulah  actoal  improvement  from  mere  growth. 

$2.00,  Pottpaid 
The  Academj  Press,  Caitsrct  PUM,Oraaf*,N.J. 
'  '  W  Ik  Acaiea;  Pms) 
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Convenieiit  for  qmd  reference 

Catalogs,  price  lists,  rate  books  and  other 
important  reference  papers  are  immedtatcly 
at  bsnd  ia  the 


^fetai/e^ 


Until  wanted,  tber  are  out  of  the  way  In  their 

fcdixed  oompartments.  It  also  sorts  and  routes 
mall,  memos,  orders,  etc.,  for  all  to  whom  mail  Is 
distributed.  Sarea  time.  EfficleoL  CourenJent. 
A  Steal  Sectional  Davica 
Add  compartmenta  aa  re<iulr«d.  Sections  90i( 
alClL  Six-compartment  Klersdesk  Illustrated  b»- 
low  only  S6.80  Indexed  front  and  back.  Writs 
for  free.  InstruetlTe,  Illustrated  (older,  "Haw  ta 
Bat  ersatcr   Desk  Efllolssey." 

Ross-Gould   Co. 
483  N.  10th— St.  Loula  0> 

NewTott  Ctaloafa 
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Tit  gctirtn  gift  fie« 


—of  your  good  wishes,  and  a  most  welcome 

one,  —  for  Traveller,  Student  or  just  good 

friends.    The  very  thing  they  enjoy  most, — 

FRUITS     JAMS 

JELLIES  aitJ  PRESERVES 

Yau  win  find  in  our  Oift  Box  a  convenient  and  attrac- 
tive vny  to  remember  all  occasions. 
Buy  tit  Gift  Box  at  ymr  Grtetr't  er  dirta  fnm  ust 
Ust  tf  tfitialtin  and  friett  tn  rejuta, 

Geneseo  Jam  Kttchen 

GENESEa  NEW  YORK 


Choice  Linens /or 
Winter  Entertaining 

HALF  THE  JOY  of  entertaining  lies  in  the 
possession  of  sheer,  beautiful  Table  Linens. 
The  discriminating  hostess  is  assured  that  at 
McCutcheon's  Linen  Store  she  can  obtain  Linens 
of  the  purest  quality,  exclusive  in  design,  sturdy 
and  reliable  in  service. 

Ever  since  1*855  McCutcheon's  has  been  known 
as  "  The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens  in 
America."  The  completeness  of  its  selections, 
their  high  standard  of  excellence  and  superiority 
of  workmanship,  have  been  traditional  with  the 
house  since  the  beginning.  Prices  are  extremely 
moderate,  considering  the  superlative  quality  of 
the  goods. 

Send  for  the  New 
Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  No.  35 

You  will  be  interested  in  thi«  new  Catalogue  No.  35,  which  thowi  not  only 
•  wealth  o(  exquisite  Linens,  but  of  delightful  articles  of  Household  and 
Peitonal  use,  as  well.     We  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  on  your  request. 

James  McGutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  &  34th  Street,  New  York 


SHALL  THEY   BE   CUT  OR  KILLED? 

fCoiitinuedJ 
Coryell,  in  his  article  entitled  "What 
Books  Do  Boys  Recommend  to  Each 
Other?"  told  how  be  made  his  boys  not 
only  swallow  the  classics  but  swaUow 
them  whole. — The  Editobs.] 


CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

HG.  Leach  gained  his  first  intimate 
•  knowledge  of  Scandinavia  while 
traveling  in  that  country  on  a  fellowship 
from  Harvard,  following  four  years 
spent  at  Princeton  and  his  graduate 
work  toward  his  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
at  Harvard  University.  He  was  for 
many  years  Secretary  of  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation,  and  during 
that  time  he  secured  economic  support 
for  the  exchange  of  forty  students  annu- 
ally between  the  United  States  and 
Scandinavian  countries.  He  has  been 
made  Knight  of  the  North  Star  In  Swe- 
den and  Knight  of  the  Dannebrog  in 
Denmark.  Mr.  Leach  is  the  author  of 
several  books  on  Scandinavian  subjects. 

To  Frederick  M.  Davenport  has  I>een 
given  the  ability  to  see  clearly  and 
Judge  accurately.  His  character  study 
of  Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller  of  New 
York,  published  in  this  issue  of  The 
Outlook,  is  something  which  no  citizen 
interested  in  our  Government  should  fail 
to  read.  Mr.  Davenport  was  educated 
at  Wesleyan  University  in  Connecticut, 
and  at  Columbia.  He  is  now  Professor 
of  Law  and  Politics  at  Hamilton  and  Is 
holding  office  as  New  York  State  Senator 
for  the  third  term. 

CAROLINE  Elizabeth  MacOill  la  a 
name  which  may  perhaps  be  un- 
familiar to  our  readers.  Miss  MacGill 
makes  her  first  appearance  in  The 
Outlook  in  this  issue,  although  she  has 
contributed  to  the  "North  American  Re- 
view," "Scrlbner's  Magazine,"  and  the 
"Independent,"  and  has  written  mono- 
graphs for  various  historical  and  eco- 
nomic series.  After  gaining  her  A.B. 
degree  at  Cornell  in  1904  she  did  gradu- 
ate  study  at  the  President  White  School 
of  History  and  Political  Science  and  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  later 
ttecame  instructor  in  economics  at  Rock- 
ford  College  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. For  eight  years  she  served 
as  a  research  worker,  editor,  and  col- 
laborator on  the  staft  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  Since  1916 
she  has  been  engaged  in  literary  and 
social  work. 

SEVEBAL  weeks  ago  Mr.  Roger  C  Hoyt. 
Elastem  Advertising  Manager  of  The 
Outlook,  gave  a  talk  on  the  function  of 
advertising  over  the  radiophone  at  the 
Westingbouse  broadcasting  station  at 
Newark.  Despite  the  proverbial  hos- 
tility which  Is  supposed  to  exist  between 
editors  and  their  business  office,  we  have 
urged  lilni  to  put  his  remarks  on  paper 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not 
hear  him  speak.  Mr.  Hoyt  Joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  The  Outlook  in  1906 
after  eraduatina  from  Williams  College. 
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MRS.  HARDING 

THE  OUTLOOK  joins  in  the  heart- 
felt expressions  of  hope  and  sym- 
pathy which  are  pouring  into  the 
White  House  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try elicited  by  the  gallant  struggle  of  the 
Presidential  family  against  the  ravages 
of  disease  and  the  threats  of  death. 

At  this  writing  the  condition  of  Mrs. 
Harding,  while  still  serious,  is  more  en- 
couraging. That  this  great  anxiety 
should  be  thrust  upon  the  President  at 
a  time  when  he  is  confronted  with  some 
of  the  most  serious  political  perplexities 
and  problems  that  any  President  has 
ever  faced  is  pathetic,  and  the  pathos 
Is  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  sustained  and  strengthened  during 
his  public  career  by  a  very  fine  family 
life. 

The  family  is  still  the  ideal  unit  of 
American  life,  and  the  country  is  proud, 
sometimes  consciously,  sometimes  sub- 
consciously, of  the  fact  that  the  White 
House  is  full  of  associations  of  dignity 
and  happiness  in  the  relations  of  hus- 
bands and  wives — George  and  Martha 
Washington,  John  and  Abigail  Adams, 
Grover  and  Frances  Cleveland,  William 
and  Ida  McKinley,  Theodore  and  Edith 
Roosevelt.  Warren  and  Florence  Har- 
ding have  continued  this  fine  tradition 
in  a  way  that  has  commanded  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  their  country- 
men and  countrywomen. 

ORGANIZING  THE 
IRISH  FREE  STATE 

AstI':p  forward  was  talcen  in  setting 
up  the  Government  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  at  the  meeting  of  the  Dail 
Eireann  which  convened  in  Dublin  on 
September  8.  This  is  the  first  repre- 
sentative body  brought  together  in 
Southern  Ireland  since  the  London 
Treaty  was  indorsed  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  voters.  The  minority  members 
elected — that  is,  those  who  insist  upon 
fighting  to  the  bitter  end  for  a  com- 
pletely independent  Irish  Republic — re- 
fused to  take  their  seats  in  this  assembly 
with  the  exception  of  one  anti-treaty 
member,  Lawrence  Ginnell,  who  ap- 
peared for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a 
disturbance,  but  refused  to  qualify  as  a 
member  and  was  ruled  out  of  the  body. 
The  shadow  of  the  deaths  of  Michael 
Collins  and  Arthur  Griffith  cast  a  re- 
gretful but  not  a  hopeless  tone  over  the 
assembly.  The  new  head  of  the  Provis- 
ional Fre«  .State  Government  is  Willian) 
T.  Cosgrave,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
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the  civil  side  of  affairs  since  Collins  was 
killed.  The  only  opposition  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Cosgrave  and  of  the  men 
named  as  his  associates  in  the  new 
Provisional  Cabinet  was  the  vote  cast 
against  him  by  a  few  labor  members. 
The  other  most  notable  figure  in  ihe  new 
Cabinet  is  Richard  Mulcahy,  who  is  to  be 
Minister  of  Defense.  Thus  he  is.  a  suc- 
cessor to  Michael  Collins,  while  Cosgrave 
may  be  regarded  as  a  successor  to  Grif- 
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flth  in  that  he  is  really  the  head  of  civil 
affairs,  while  Collins,  whom  he  nomi- 
nally succeeds,  was  really  the  head  of 
military  affairs. 

In  accepting  ids  election  Mr.  Cosgrave 
declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
push  forward  the  London  Treaty  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Dail  and  the 
electorate,  to  help  in  enacting  a  consti- 
tution for  Southern  Ireland,  and  also  "to 
assert  the  authority  and  supremacy  of 
Parliament,  to  support  and  assist  the 
national  army  In  asserting  the  people's 
rights,  to  ask  Parliament,  if  necessary, 
for  such  powers  as  are  deemed  essential 
for    restoring    order    and    suppressing 


crime,  to  expedite  as  far  as  lies  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  a  return  to 
normal  conditions,  and,  having  estab- 
lished the  country  on  a  Free  State  con- 
stitutional basis,  to  speed  the  work  of 
reconstruction  and  reparation." 

There  is  still  a  good  deal  to  be  done 
to  put  the  Free  State  into  complete 
operation.  •  The  most  important  thing 
is  an  agreement  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment on  a  form  of  constitution  which 
will  carry  out  the  substantial  provisions 
of  the  London  Treaty.  The  armed  oppo- 
sition still  existing  in  Southern  Ireland 
seems  to  be  decreasing  and  to  be  largely 
the  work  of  comparatively  small  bands 
of  irregulars. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  TURKS 

THE  victory  of  Kemal  Pasha  over  the 
Greeks  Is  one  of  tlie  most  complete 
and  sweeping  military  successes  of  mod- 
em times.  The  Greek  army  was  more 
than  defeated,  it  was  crushed  and  dis- 
persed. The  Turks  under  Kemal  fol- 
lowed up  their  successes  rapidly. 
Smyrna,  the  military  and  naval  base  of 
the  Greek  forces,  was  evacuated  by  the 
Greeks  in  disorder  and  the  Kemalist 
troops  entered  the  city  on  September  9. 
Scores  of  thousands  of  refugees,  mainly 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  had  fled  to 
Smyrna  for  refuge,  fearing  slaughter  by 
the  Turks.  Just  how  far  Kemal  Pasha 
has  been  able  to  keep  his  troops  under 
discipline  is  not  positively  known,  but 
he  at  least  issued  the  proper  formal  or- 
ders to  refrain  from  slaughter  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  reaction  of  this  depressing  defeat 
of  Greece  by  her  ancient  enemy  was  In- 
sUntly  felt  in  Athens.  The  Ministry 
under  which  this  disgrace  was  possible 
resigned.  A  new  Ministry  was  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  Triantafillakos. 
The  new  Minister  announced  that  his 
policy  would  be  to  defend  the  Greek  In- 
terest at  the  peace  conference,  but  the 
constitution  of  the  new  Cabinet  indi- 
cates that  the  Government  still  repre- 
sents the  old  regime  and  the  policy  of 
King  Constantlne.  Naturally,  the 
alarmed  and  excited  Greeks  are  turning 
to  Venlzelos  as  a  possible  leader,  and  it 
Is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  popular 
demand  and  perhaps  a  plebiscite  of  the 
voters  will  recall  the  statesman  to  undo 
the  work  of  those  who  drove  him  from 
Greece.  Venlzelos  is  now  in  Paris,  and 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

I  hava  8e«ti  America  and  have  been 
amazed  td  6bserve  how  a  free  people 
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with  free  institutions  can  woi-l(  out 
their  own  salvation.  It  is  my  ambi- 
tion  to  malie  Greece  an  America  in 
Europe.  For  a  few  months  I  had  the 
United  States  of  Greece  in  my  hands, 
only  to  have  them  wrested  away  by 
European  politics.  Perhaps  our  next 
attempt  wili  be  crowned  with  letter 
success. 

The  basic  comment  on  this  new  and 
threatening  situation  in  the  Near  East 
is  that  the  Allies  missed  their  oppor- 
tunity, just  as  they  did  in  Russia,  to 
agree  upon  a  definite,  sane  and  safe 
policy  and  to  enforce  it  with  united 
power  and  vigor.  Now  Turkey,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Nationalist  or  Angora 
Government  headed  by  Kemal  Pasha,  is 
urging  radical  claims  for  a  settlement 
that  would  again  make  Turkey  a  menace 
in  the  Balkans  and  in  Europe  and  would 
restore  the  old  rule  of  the  Turks  over 
Constantinople.  Kemal  has  already  Is- 
sued a  statement  as  to  his  demands.  It 
includes  Adrianople,  all  of  Eastern 
Thrace  up  to  the  Bulgarian  border, 
supremacy  In  Constantinople,  and  a  con- 
trol in  the  interest  of  ^11  countries  over 
the  Dardanelles,  in  which  apparently  the 
Turks  should  have  the  chief  part.  Re- 
cent despatches  declare  that  there  is 
now  a  movement  of  Kemal's  army  in  the 
direction  of  the  Straits  and  that  the 
military  auestion  there  is  serious. 

Kemal's  victory  was  celebrated  in  Con- 
etantinople  by  noisy  demonstrations. 
There  was  rioting  which  threatened  to 
be  dangerous,  when  the  Allied  authori- 
ties put  a  stop  to  it. 

Thus  the  Turkish  rule,  marked  for 
centuries  by  slaughter,  pillage,  and 
hatred  of  all  Christians,  is  again  a  dis- 
turbing and  threatening  factor  in  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  in  Asian  affairs.  The 
Entente  Powers  had  hoped  to  confine 
that  rule  to  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  but, 
because  of  lack  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
because  of  Jealousy  between  the  Powers, 
the  situation  has  been  allowed  to  become 
dangerous  and  extremely  difficult  of  ad- 
justment. 

A  LEAGUE  AT  SEA 

THE  discussion  between  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  and  the  Earl  of  Balfour  at  the 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  Of 
the  League  of  Nations  now  going  on  at 
Geneva  illustrates  the  natural  limita- 
tions of  action  in  the  League.  Lord 
Robert,  as  quoted  in  the  reports,  thought 
the  League  was  doing  splendid  work,  but 
its  large  machinery  was  used  for  too 
Hmall  matters.  He  wanted  the  League, 
now  that  the  time  to  forget  war  had 
come,  to  enter  on  a  higher  plane.  And 
he  especially  thought  it  a  reproach  that 
the  League  had  done  nothing  to  restore 
peace  in  the  Near  East.  Balfour  re- 
plied: "The  League  has  neither  ships, 
men,  nor  money,  so  how  could  it  deal 
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with  a  non-member  of  the  League  like 
the  Kemalist  Government?  There  is  a 
certain  class  of  critics  of  the  League, 
including  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  regard 
the  League  as  a  substitute  for  the  Gov- 
ernments, replacing  the  Foreign  Offices 
and  the  War  Department  and  occupying 
itself  with  all  sorts  of  political  ques- 
tions, besides  every  branch  of  welfare 
work." 

So  far  the  Assembly  has  discussed  in 
a  general  way  and  with  no  definite  re- 
sults large  international  questions  like 
German  reparations,  disarmament  (the 
League  reports  a  reduction  in  Poland  of 
a  million  men,  in  France  of  200,000,  and 
substantial  reductions  in  Italy,  Sweden, 
and  Japan),  the  disposition  of  Austria 
(a  destitute  orphan  among  nations  and 
sorely  in  need  of  a  protector),  but  it 
seems  more  likely  to  do  some  positive 
good  in  its  proposals  on  what  may  be 
called  world  welfare  projects.  About 
these  projects  a  staff  correspondent  of 
The  Outlook  wrote  from  Geneva  Just 
before  the  League  Assembly  met: 

"The  League's  campaign  against  the 
white-slave  traffic  has  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful than  that  against  large  arma- 
ments. In  1904  Snd  1910  certain  inter- 
national agreements  with  regard  to  this 
s\ibject  were  concluded,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, did  not  secure  a  general  ad- 
hesion; only  thirteen  nations  signed 
them.  Due  to  the  League's  praiseworthy 
energy,  not  only  was  a  new  and  im- 
proved agreement  drawn  up,  but  thirty- 
three  signatories  have  already  been  se- 
cured. 

"A  special  tragedy  is  that  of  the  fate 
of  the  several  hundred  thousand  women 
(mostly  Armenian  Christians)  whom 
the  Turks  have  seized  and  imprisoned 
in  their  harems.  In  view  of  such  a  hor- 
rible destiny,  the  League  has  brought 
about  co-operation  among  the  interested 
Powers;  it  has  even  tried  to  bring  moral 
pressure  on  'the  unspeakable  Turk,' 
and  has  established  homes  for  those 
vbo  have  been  rescued. 

"As  the  campaign  against  opium  and 
other  habit-forming  drugs  largely  origi- 
nated In  America,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright,  it  is 
natural  tbat  we  should  take  particular 
Interest  in  the  League's  efforts  to  co- 
ordinate international  activity  in  this 
respect.  Mrs.  Wright,  herself  an  expert, 
lias  been  appropriately  appointed  to  tlic 
League's  Advisory  Board.  The  League 
invites  all  states,  whether  member-states 
or  not,  to  ratify  the  Hague  Convention 
(which  was  framed  by  Dr.  Wright) ,  and 
would  enforce  a  law  throughout  the 
world  tbat  no  opium  shall  be  exported 
or  Imported  without  a  written  certificate 
from  the  country  of  importation  that  it 
is  needed  for  legitimate  purposes.  Mean- 
while the  amount  of  ofium  necessary  to 


be  grown  for  such  purposes  la  being 
ascertained  by  rq^orts  from  the  various 
countries  as  to  their  annual  require- 
ments. The  information  thus  obtained 
will  provide  the  League  with  a  basis  for 
further  measures  for  the  better  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention. The  League  is  also  extending 
inquiries,  through  its  Opium  (^mmls- 
sion,  as  to  all  harmful  drugs. 

"There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why 
Western  Europe  now  contains  Russian 
refugees.  The  first  reason  is  because  of 
the  movements  of  armies  in  1914,  1915, 
and  1916  to  and  fro  across  the  Russian 
frontiers.  The  second  reason  is  because 
of  Bolshevist  outrages.  The  third  rea- 
son is  because  of  famine  and  starvation. 
At  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  refugees 
need  aid.  What  shall  be  done  with 
them?  There  Is  not  enough  work  to  go 
round  and  the  refugees  are  generally  at 
a  long  distance  from  the  few  countries, 
like  Bulgaria,  for  Instance,  where  em- 
ployment is  to  be  had  and  where  the 
cost  of  living  is  low.  With  regard  to 
these  unfortunate  men,  women,  and 
children,  the  League  of  Nations  has  al- 
ready accomplished  a  good  work  among 
its  own  member-states.  England  and 
France  have  agreed  to  support  small 
groups  of  students  and  children;  Jugo- 
slavia has  made  arrangements  to  give 
employment  to  over  half  of  the  many 
refugees  within  Its  borders:  Bulgaria 
has  offered  to  receive  twenty-six  hun- 
dred new  refugees  and  Czechoslovakia 
to  receive  no  less  than  five  thousand 
agricultural  laborers,  besides  a  thousand 
students  and  a  number  of  children. 
Finally,  our  own  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration has.  approached  the  League, 
proposing  co-operation  with  regard  to 
some  fifteen  thousand  Russian  refugees 
who  are  in  a  peculiarly  pitiable  condi- 
tion in  Constantinople.  It  contributed 
$100,000  conditionally  upon  the  League's 
raising  half  as  much  again  to  transfer 
the  refugees  to  other  countries.  The 
League  did  raise  a  third  of  this  sum, 
but,  as  the  prospect  of  getting  more  was 
not  bright,  American  donors  generonsly 
offered  to  make  good  the  balance." 

LAFAYETTE  DAY 

IN  accordance  with  the  custom  estab- 
lished early  in  the  European  war  by 
the  Lafayette  Day  National  Committee, 
September  6  was  celebrated  In  New  York 
and  other  cities  as  the  anniversary  of 
both  the  birth  of  Lafayette  and  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Mame.  In  New  York  eser- 
cises  were  held  in  the  forenoon  at  Union 
Square  near  the  statue  of  General 
Lafayette.  Dr.  John  H.  Flnley,  formerly 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  now  one  Of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  New  York  "Times"  and  &n- 
thor  of  a  notable  book  on  Frcncji  cnlttire 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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(C)  Keystone 
OENEBAL  PERSHING  LAYING  A  WBEATH   AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  LAFATBTTE  STATUE 
IN    UNION  Sqi'ARF.,    NEW  YORK   CITY,   8EPTEMBEB   6 


entitled  "The  French  In  the  Heart  of 
America,"  presided  at  this  meeting,  at 
the  close  of  which  General  Pershing — 
whose  name  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  author  of  the  phrase,  "Lafayette. 
uouH  I'liila!"  (Lafayette,  we  are  here!) — 
laid  a  wreath  upon  the  statue  of  the 
great  Franco-American  Revolutionary 
patriot.  There  were  anniversary  ser- 
vices held  in  old  St.  Paul's  Church  on 
lower  Broadway,  and  In  the  churchyard 
there  was  an  Interesting  ceremony  in 
which  water  from  the  Marne  and  earth 
from  Ay,  France,  were  placed  upon  the 
grave  of  the  distinguished  engineer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephen  Roche-Fon- 
taiqe,  who  served  on  the  statt  of  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  afternoon  members  of  the 
National  Committee  escorted  General 
Pershing  and  Count  Charles  de  Cham- 
brun.  a  great-grandson  of  Lafayette,  to 
West  Point,  where  a  ceremony  was  held 
near  the  statue  of  Lafayette  on  the 
beautiful  parade  ground  of  the  Military 
Academy.  Colonel  Franklin  Q.  Brown, 
of  the  National  Committee,  presided,  and 
the  attendance  of  the  Superintendent  of 
t  lie  Academy,  with  members  of  bis  staff, 
and  a  large  body  of  the  corps  of  ofedbts. 


made  of  the  occasion  a  beautiful  mili- 
tary spectacle.  The  chief  address  was 
delivered  by  Maurice  L4on,  of  the  New 
York  Bar,  who  originated  the  idea  of  the 
celebration  of  September  6  as  the  Joint 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne 
and  the  birth  of  Lafayette.  Mr.  L^n 
eloquently  reviewed  the  attachment  and 
sacrifices  of  Lafayette  for  the  young 
American  Republic,  and  the  aid  which 
more  than  a  hundred  years  later  the 
American  people  and  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  gave  to  the  Republic  of 
France  in  her  struggle  for  liberty.  The 
French  and  American  Republics  have 
many  bonds  of  sympathy  that  they 
should  foster  In  mutual  understanding 
and  in  pursuing  a  common  aim  in  the 
progress  of  democratic  civilization.  This 
was  vividly  suggested  by  an  anecdote  of 
General  P^taln  which  Mr.  L^n  related: 

In  July,  1918,  near  the  Marne, 
General  P€tain,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  French  Armies,  steppied  out  of 
his  headquarters  as  the  advance 
guard  of  the  American  forces  were 
sotng  fonvard  to  meet  the  German 
rush  toward  Chateau  Thierry.  He 
stood  silently  and  for  a  long  time 
watclipd  them  pass  by,  un  unending 
<'olmiin  of  splendid  nianhood.  TIipii 
he  come  in.     His  oltlcers  listened  fur 


a  comment.  It  Is  reported  that  all  he 
Haid  was,  "For  us  this  is  a  transfusion 
of  blood." 

An  inopportune  thunder-storm  drove 
tlie  large  audience  which  had  gathered 
on  the  parade  ground  Into  the  beautiful 
assembly  room  of  Cullom  Hall,  where 
the  Coimt  de  Chambrun,  who  is  French 
Charge  d'Affalres  in  Washington  during 
Ambassador  Jusserand's  absence,  made 
a  stirring  address  in  finished  English. 
General  Pershing  read  messages  from 
Marshal  Joffre  and  Marshal  Foch,  and 
used  those  messages  as  the  text  for  as 
delightful  an  occasional  speech  as  could 
liave  been  asked  for  by  the  most  exact- 
ing critic.  He  said  that  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  take  part  in  the  "battle  of 
oratory"  of  the  day,  but  he  showed  him- 
self as  much  of  a  master  of  oratorical 
teclinlc  as  he  is  of  military  tactics.  His 
presence  and  his  speaking  constituted 
one  of  the  most  graceful  tributes  to 
Lafayette  that  the  day  produced. 

VARDAMAN  LOSES  HIS  HOLD 
ON  MISSISSIPPI 

IT  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that 
ex-Senator  Vardaman   has  been  de- 
feated for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  United  States  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi.    Vardaman   and   his   kind   have 
long  been  a  drag  upon  the  political  life 
of  their  State.     The  contradictions  of 
American  politics  have  never  been  more 
clearly  illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that 
men  like  Vardaman,  Russell,  and  Bilbo 
could  be  selected  by  the  same  electorate 
that  chose  the  keen-minded  John  Sharp 
Williams  as  Its  Senatorial  represetitatlve. 
For  a  first-hand  report  of  the  feeling 
in  Mississippi  The  Outlook  telegraphed 
to  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Jones,  of  Hollan- 
dale.    Mississippi,    who    recently    con- 
tributed to  this  journal  articles  upon  the 
flood  menace  and  the  insurance  scandals 
in  his  native  State.    In  reply  to  our  query 
Mr.  Jones  telegraphed  us  as  follows: 
Vardaman's  defeat  means  new  po- 
litical life  for  Mississippi,  also  a  return 
of  honor  and  the  assurance  of  pros- 
perity.   Russell  and  Btlbo,  the  present 
Governor  and  his  Immediate  prede- 
cessor, both  of  whom  have  brought 
scandal  upon  the  office,  went  down 
with  the  ex-Senator.    With  them  goes 
a  hitherto  dominant  faction  that  has 
held  power  through  demagoguery  and 
corporation  baiting. 

The  women  of  Misdssippl  in  their 
first  opportunity  to  use  the  ballot 
saved  the  day.  Jn  the  first  primary 
\ardaman  led  Stephens  by  8,000 
votes,  but  Miss  Kearney,  the  third 
candidate,  polled  18,000  and  made  a 
second  primary  necessary.  In  the  in- 
terval between  the  two  primaries  she 
advocated  the  election  of  Stephens. 
Governor  Russell's  statement  In 
Memphis  after  the  first  primary  that 
he  was  writing  many  letters  urging 
the  election  of  Vardaman  also  c-ost 
the  ex-Senator  heavily.  The  Bdbo- 
Russell    type   of   Governor    with    Its 
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insane-hospital  scandnl  and  Birkhead 
seduction  suit  has  but  scant  support 
among  the  women. 

The  election  sets  free  forces  of  de- 
cency and  fair  play  scarcely  to  be 
measured. 

Corporations  such  aa  the  great  Are 
insurance  companies  driven  out  of 
the  State  by  the  revenue  agent  are 
assured  of  a  larger  measure  of  Jus- 
tice. Russell  and  Vardaman  sup- 
ported the  agent  in  his  raid.  The 
primary  has  saved  the  State  and  the 
Nation  from  a  peculiarly  wicked  act 
of  fraud  and  deceit. 

Vardaman,  whose  voice  has  thrilled 
thousands  of  his  supporters  in  other 
campaigns,  did  not  ral.se  it  once  In 
this.  His  managers  said  his  teeth 
had  been  extracted  and  he  could  not 
make  himself  understood  from  the 
platform.  His  campaigning  has  been 
done  by  proxy. 

The  future  is  bright  Next  year 
some  of  the  most  conscientious  politi- 
cal leaders  the  State  has  developed  In 
a  generation  will  be  candidates  for 
Governor,  including  Sennett  Connor, 
the  young  Speaker  of  the  House.  A 
wondrous  change  from  Vardaman, 
Russell,  and  Bilbo  days. 

Missisatppi  is  to  be  congratulated. 

WITH  THE  VOTERS  AND 
CANDIDATES 

THERE  have  been  other  interesting 
elections  besides  .  those  in  Missis- 
sippi. Wisconsin  Republicans  have 
again  proved  their  loyalty  to  La  Fol- 
lette  by  giving  him  another  nomination 
to  his  present  office.  Senator  I^a  Fol- 
lette's  hold  upon  his  State  is  not  easy 
to  analyze.  Hiq  record  at  Washington 
has  been  erratic.  In  Judgment  he  has 
frequently  been  seriously  at  fault,  al- 
though it  certainly  must  be  said  that  his 
vote  has  been  governed  by  his  convic- 
tions rather  than  by  self-interest.  Some 
of  his  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
though  he  was  once  classified  as  an  in- 
surgent, with  a  rod  In  pickle  for  any 
political  machine,  he  has  built  up  a  per- 
sonal organization  in  his  own  State 
which  works  on  ball  bearings. 

In  Maryland  Senator  France  has,  like 
La  Follette,  secured  a  renomination  to 
his  present  office  in  the  Republican  pri- 
maries. He  defeated  Mr.  John  W.  Gar- 
rett, who  was  Secretary  of  the  Washing- 
ton Arms  Conference. 

The  Democrats  can  apparently  take 
little  comfort  from  the  elections  in 
Maine.  Maine,  as  all  Americans  know, 
holds  its  State  elections  in  September. 
The  vote  In  this  State  has  always  been 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  general 
political  trend  of  the  country,  the  vary- 
ing maloritles  of  Maine  serving  as  a 
pnlilical  barometer.  This  year  Senator 
Hale  and  the  Republican  State  ticket 
have  been  re-elected  to  office  by  a  ma- 
jority which  appears  at  this  writing  to 
indicate  no  significant  loss  of  Republican 
prestige. 


Harris  A  Ewlng 

H.  D.  STEPHEN.S,  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION: 
THE  COAL  STRIKE 

AFi'ER  an  inexcusably  leisurely  delay 
of  a  week  or  more  following  the 
general  agreement  of  union  leaders  and 
operators  to  resume  hard-coal  mining, 
the  contracts  have  been  formally  signed 
and  actual  work  began  in  the  mines  on 
September  11;  155,000  workers  reported 
and  the  number  is  increasing  every  day. 
The  mines  were  closed  163  days,  there 
has  been  no  summer  production,  and  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  catch  up  with 
the  shortage  actually  existing.  Danger 
of  an  actual  coal  famine  16  averted;  but 
the  householder  will  have  to  get  his  hard 
coal  in  small  quantities,  and  he  is  urged 
to  save  it  by  careful  stoking  and  hand- 
ling and  to  employ  substitutes  such  as 
coke,  hard-surfaced  and  screened  soft 
coal,  and  wood  so  far  as  possible.  Con- 
gress will  probably  soon  send  to  the 
President  the  two  bills  (now  in  confer- 
ence between  the  Houses)  that  in  differ- 
ent form  have  passed  both  Houses,  one 
setting  up  a  fact-finding  commission  for 
the  coal  industry,  the  other  providing 
against  profiteering  and  for  priorities 
and  fair  distribution  of  coal.  Both  rec- 
ognize that  a  National  emergency  exists 
In  the  production,  transportation,  and 
distrtbution  of  coal  and  other  fuel,  but 
neither  looks  forward  to  future  emergen- 
cies by  providing  a  permanent  National 
Coal  Commission. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION: 
THE    RAILWAY  STRIKE  AND 
THE  INJUNCTION 

AN  effort  still  continues  to  put  an 
end  to  the  strike  of  the  railway 
sliopmen  through  a  settlement  between 
a  group  of  Western  roads  and  thefr  men, 
with  the  hope  that  Eastern  roads  would 


tail  in  later.  This  to  some  extent  paral- 
lels the  way  in  which  the  strtke  condi 
tion  in  the  soft-coal  industry  was  weak- 
ened. In  both  cases  the  result  sought 
was  that  unions  should  abandon  their 
demand  for  settlement  on  a  National 
basis  and  that  operators  and  workers 
who  wanted  to  come  together  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  The  railway  execu- 
tives claim  that,  what  with  loyal  em- 
ployees and  new  men,  they  have  a  fairly 
competent  force  at  work  now  and  that 
before  long  the  strike  is  bound  to  col- 
lapse of  its  own  weight.  On  the  other 
band,  Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  the 
shopmen's  fight  is  now  stronger  than 
ever.  The  embargo  on  Western  freight 
other  than  food  announced  by  four 
Eastern  railways  Is  based  on  a  desire  to 
give  coal  priority,  but  labor  men  say 
that  it  indicates  a  shortage  of  locomo- 
tives. 

In  tbis  situation  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  sweeping  injunction  asked 
by  Attorney-General  Daugberty  is  not  a 
hindering  rather  than  a  helpful  influ- 
ence. At  all  events.  It  has  been  occupy- 
ing the  public  attention  and  stirring  up 
lawyers,  economists,  and  industrial  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  controversies. 

When  the  temporary  Federal  injunc- 
tion came  up  in  Chicago  before  Judge 
Wilkerson,  who  originally  issued  it.  In 
an  effort  to  make  it  permanent,  an  off- 
hand effort  to  have  it  canceled,  made  by 
the  defendant's  attorneys,  was  properly 
dismissed,  and  as  we  write  argument  Is 
going  on  as  to  the  facts  on  which  the 
injunction  Is  based,  its  Constitutionality, 
and  its  legality  under  the  Clayton  Act 
We  print  below  press  despatches  sum- 
marizing the  allegations  of  acts  said  to 
be  committed  by  members  of  the  shop- 
men's unions  or  by  their  adherents  and 
supporters,  as  presented  in  affidavits  to 
support  the  Attorney-General's  claim 
that  a  state  of  terrorism  and  sabotage 
exists  amounting  to  a  conspiracy  to  in- 
terfere with  inter-State  commerce  and 
the  transmission  of  the  malls: 

Twenty-flve  murders,  some  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  were  not 
opposing  the  strikers  but  were  travel- 
ers on  trains. 

Twelve  trains  abandoned  in  the 
deserts  of  California  and  hundi-eds  of 
passengers,  some  very  old,  some 
babies  in  arms  and  some  ill,  forced 
to  live  In  terrific  heat  for  periods  of 
from  one  to  four  daya 

Approximately  960  mail  trains 
forced  to  disoontlnup.  A  loss  of 
$75,000,000  suffered  by  California 
fruit-growers,  unable  to  have  their 
products  transported. 

Dynamiting,  bombing,  and  setting 
fire  to  railroad  property.  Including 
many  bridges. 

The  removal  of  non-union  coal  cars 
from  trains  in  Kentucky;  tampering 
with  the  mechanism  of  4,000  or  5,000 
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cars  so  thoy  could  not  bo  moved  nnd 
set!  ins  Are  to -others. 

The  drawing  of  spikes  from  rails  In 
Innumerable  cases,  endangerins  Uves 
of  workers  and  passengrers. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Attomey- 
0«neral  has  expressed  willlngneBB  to 
make  changes  In  the  original  restrain- 
ing order  as  to  phrases  which  are  con- 
strued by  labor  leaders  as  Interfering 
with  proper  liberty  of  speech  and  of 
legal  personal  action.  This  charge  has 
been  voiced  by  Mr.  Gompers  in  vehement 
language,  accompanied  by  the  declara- 
tion that  "It  is  a  well-known  and  well- 
established  fact  that  organized  labor  has 
discouraged  the  resort  of  the  railway 
strikers  or  even  their  friends  or  sympa- 
thizers to  violent  or  unlawful  methods. 
They  have  been  counseled  to  confine 
their  activities  within  the  province  of 
their  Constitutional  right." 

A  NEW  GOLF  KING 

re  Nation  has  a  new  amateur  golf 
champion — a  player  who  has  never 
held  that  honor  before.  It  was  to  Jesse 
Sweetser,  a  Yale  undergraduate,  that  the 
wreath  of  victory  fell. 

Bweetser.  in  the  course  of  the  National 
tournament  at  Brookllne,  Massachusetts, 
defeated  In  turn  William  Hunter,  a 
former  British  champion;  Robert  Jones, 
of  championsliip  caliber;  Jesse  Guilford, 
holder  of  the  last  year's  American  cham- 
pionship; and  Charles  Evans,  who  has 
twice  won  this  honor.  It  was  Evans 
who  shared  with  Sweetser  the  final 
match  of  the  tournament  and  who  lost 
the  chance  of  regaining  his  former  title 
by  a  defeat  of  three  down  and  two  to 
play.  Sweetser's  deadly  approaching 
was  perhaps  the  deciding  factor  in  his 
well-earned  victory,  though  it  would  be 
bard  to  iflnd  any  flaws  in  the  rest  of  his 
game. 

THE   LABOR    SITUA- 
TION 

THE  railroad  strike  still  wends  its 
weary  way  in  spite  of  Attorney- 
General  Daugherty's  sweeping  In- 
junctions— or  rather,  perhaps,  because 
of  them.  In  The  Outlook  of  September 
C,  Mr.  Rollln  Lynde  Hartt  quoted  Mr. 
William  Carman  Roberts,  an  expert  in 
the  knowledge  of  public  opinion  as  e\- 
pressed  through  the  daily  press,  as  say- 
ing: 

Never  in  my  whole  experience  have 
1  known  strikes  to  be  so  generally 
condemned.  As  a  rule,  newspapers 
are  Inclined  to  side  with  the  '"under 
dog."  This  time,  with  the  exception 
of  the  labor  press,  they  have  been 
almost  unanimous  In  denouncing  the 
Ttrikers.     as    the     ntrikes     nppeared 
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mtlttshly  inopportune,  coming  Just 
when  a  return  of  prosperity  was  In 
sight.  The  railway  strike  especially 
Invited  censure. 

Strikes  feed  upon  public  sympathy; 
nothing  so  weakens  a  strike  aa  the  lack 
of  it.  Entirely  apart  from  Mr.  Daugher- 
ty's failure  to  understand  or  recognize 
legal  and  ethical  precedents  in  bis  sweep- 
ing application,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
was  guilty  of  a  serious  tactical  mistake. 
The  first  result  of  his  effort  was  to 
arouse  public  s]rmpathy,  which  the 
strikers  had  been  steadily  alienating,  in 
behalf  of  the  unions.  That  this  is  not 
an  unfair  charge  is  indicated  by  the 
sudden  modification  made  by  Mr. 
Daugherty  in  the  form  of  his  application 
for  an  injunction  when  the  Administra- 
tion at  Washington  began  to  get  the 
reaction  of  public  opinion. 

Stripped  of  all  its  legal  technicalities 
and  verbiage,  the  principle  upon  which 
an  Injtinction  may  Justly  be  based  Is  a 
very  simple  one.  The  only  true  function 
of  an  injunction  is  to  prevent  the  per- 
formance of  an  act  which  may  result  In 
an  Irreparable  injury  If  It  Is  committed. 
For  example:  A  telephone  or  a  tele- 
graph company  is  running  Its  lines 
along  a  village  street,  and  to  accomplish 
what  It  desires  threatens  to  cut  down  an 
elm  tree  a  hundred  years  old.  The  only 
recourse  for  the  village,  or  for  the  prop- 
erty owner  on  whose  land  the  elm  tree 
stands,  is  an  Immediate  injunction;  for 
if  the  tree  is  cut  down,  no  amount  of 
damages  awarded  by  the  court  can  re- 
produce the  tree.  A  hundred  years  is 
required  for  such  a  reproduction.  But  if 
the  company  erects  an  unsightly  pole  on 
private  property,  no  Injunction  Is  needed. 
The  owner  can  appeal  to  the  court,  and 
if  the  court  decides  that  the  pole  Is  an 
injury,  it  can  be  removed  and  the  atatu* 
quo  ante  re-established. 

If  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
authorities  that  a  train  crew  are  plan- 
ning to  abandon  a  train  in  the  midst  of 
a  Western  desert,  an  injunction  is  the 
proper  remedy,  because  when  the  train 
is  once  abandoned,  no  court  can  supply 
an  adequate  remedy.  To  enjoin  men. 
however,  from  meeting  or  speaking  in 
behalf  of  strikes  or  strikers  Is  unneces- 
sary, because  Incendiary  language  which 
Is  contrary  to  the  statute  law  can  be 
punished  by  ordinary  Judicial  procedure. 
Government  by  injunction  is  fraught 
with  danger  to  free>institutIons.  Injunc- 
tions should  be  resorted  to  and  granted 
by  the  courts  only  when  it  is  appar- 
ent that  this  is  the  only  method  that  can 
avert  a  fundamental  social  qr  individual 
wrong. 

But  Mr.  Daugherty  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  man  to  blame.  The 
American  people  must  share  the  respon- 
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slbltlty  with  him.  For  the  people 
through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress have  by  the  Clayton  Act  exempted 
labor  organizations  and  farmers'  organi- 
zations from  the  operation  of  the  statute 
law,  and  then,  when  labor  organizations 
acting  under  that  exemption  try  to  do 
things  which  injure  or  incense  the  pub- 
lic, that  public,  or  a  portion  of  It,  clamors 
for  injunctions.  Is  not  this  really  an 
illogical  and  foolish  way  to  handle  the 
problem? 

How  simple  it  would  be  if  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 
which  makes  combination  or  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade  Illegal,  were  ex- 
tended to  all  organizations,  whether  of 
capital,  or  of  labor,  or  of  agriculture. 
This  would  not,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gom- 
pers's  alarms,  prevent  the  individual 
workman  or  groups  of  workmen  or  great 
bodies  of  workmen  from  quitting  their 
Jobs  or  from  collective  bargaining.  It 
would,  however,  give  the  public  the  pro- 
tection of  the  courts,  which  would  decide 
in  the  case  of  a  great  strike,  like  the 
coal  strike  or  the  railroad  strike,  what 
evidence  there  was  of  a  conspiracy  or 
of  specific  acts  to  restrain  trade.  If  in 
addition  the  trade  unions  were  incor- 
porated with  properly  constituted  treas- 
uries making  reports  to  the  Government 
like  the  treasuries  of  every  other  cor- 
poration, they  could  be  assessed  dam- 
agea  for  their  illegal  combinations  In  re- 
straint of  trade  when  the  court  so  de- 
cided. This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  prime 
and  essential  step  to  take  before  we  can 
have  any  kind  of  logical  and  effective 
dealing  with  Industrial  conflicts  in  tbls 
country. 

PUSSY-FOOTING 

WE  wish  some  modem  Savonarola 
could  preach  a  series  of  denun 
ciatory  sermons  exposing  the 
vice  of  pussy-footing.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  and  characteris- 
tic vices  of  present-day  public  men  and 
governments. 

What  is  pussy-footing? 

The  Lusltania  was  sunk  by  what  the 
Federal  Courts  of  the  United  SUtes 
afterwards  declared  to  be  a  murderous 
act  of  piracy,  and  some  American  states- 
men were  cautious  In  expressing  any 
opinion  in  regard  to  It  or  in  taking  part 
In  any  public  protest  against  it  because 
their  protest  might  affect  the  German 
vote. 

That  is  pussy-footing. 

Railroad  strikers  dynamite  passenger 
cars;  tamper  with  electric  systems;  en- 
deavor to  derail  trains  by  removing 
bolts  from  the  track;  and  abandon 
women  and  children  to  suffer  from  bun- 
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i»(>n  advocate  the  retiiri)  of  the  Btrlkerti 
with  their  seniority  rights  unimpaired 
because  of  the  labor  vote. 

That  is  pusay-footing. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed 
8  Bonus  Bill,  but  both  Houses  are  aware 
that  public  opinion  is  against  the  plan 
and  they  are  relying  on  the  President  to 
veto  the  final  measure;  they  fear  to  act 
according  to  their  convictions  because 
of  the  soldier  vote. 

That  is  pussy-footing. 

The  Senate  has  adopted  a  Tariff  Act 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  worst 
hodgepodge  that  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can industrialism  has  yet  produced;  but 
Republican  Senators,  instead  of  voting 
against  It,  have  quietly  shelved  it  in  con- 
ference, hoping  that  it  will  die  an  un- 
noticed death  and  thus  relieve  them  of 
antagonizing  the  manufacturing  vote. 

That  is  pussy-footing. 

Fortunately  for  American  self-respect, 
this  kind  of  pussy-footing  is  not  wholly 
confined  to  this  country.  One  of  the 
worst  examples  of  it  has  Just  come  to 
our  attention,  and  the  English  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  accusation. 

The  Turks  have  been  committing  in- 
describable atrocities  in  the  Near  East. 
This  is  nothing  new.  The  Turks  liave 
been  doing  this  kind  of  thing  for  some 
centuries.  The  Rev.  Ralph  S.  Harlow, 
Professor  of  History  and  Sociology  in 
the  American  College  at  Smyrna,  has 
Just  arrived  in  this  country.  He  has 
been  in  correspondence  witli  The 
Outlook  for  many  months,  and  has  given 
us  information  which  has  aroused  our 
indignation  with  regard  to  Turkish 
savagery.  Within  a  few  days  he  has 
been  in  the  office  of  The  Outlook,  and 
photographs  which  be  had  of  acts  of 
atrocious  murder  and  assault  by  the 
Turks  on  the  Armenians  and  other  non- 
Turkish  people  were  so  sickening  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  look  at  them. 
Tht  Turkish  situation  became  so  intol- 
erable that  a  few  months  ago  the  British 
Government  invited  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  take  part  in  an  official  in- 
vestlgation  and  report  of  these  atroci- 
ties. Prance  and  Italy  were  to  join  in 
the  undertaking.  After  some  hesitation 
I  he  American  Government  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  this  acceptance  was 
liailed  with  Joy  in  these  columns  as  an 
indication  that  our  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  do  its  share  when  it  could  in 
restoring  a  civilized  equilibrium  in 
Europe.  That  official  investigation,  if  it 
had  taken  place,  might  not  have  resulted 
in  any  organized  attempt  to  stop  the 
Turkish  torturers  by  force;  indeed,  our 
Government  expressly  reserved  the  right 
not  to  commit  itself  to  any  further  ac- 
tion than  that  of  investigation  and 
report:     but    the    investigation    alone 


would  have  had  a  great  and  far-reacliiUR 
moral  influence. 

Our  joy  has  now  been  turned  into  in- 
dignation by  learning  that  Just  as  the 
American  Government  was  about  to  ap- 
point Its  official  representatives  on  the 
Investigating  commission,  it  received  an 
official  communication  from  the  British 
Government  saying  that  the  original 
plan  contemplated  was  impracticable, 
and  suggesting  that  the  whole  matter  be 
referred  to  the  International  Red  Cross. 
What  has  happened  undoubtedly  Is  that 
such  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  British  and  French  Governments 
by  Mohammedans  in  India  and  Egypt 
and  Tunis  and  Algiers  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  pussy-footing. 

No  investigation  by  the  International 
Red  Cross  can  begin  to  have  the  effect 
on  public  opinion  or  upon  the  Turkish 
Government  that  the  official  Governmen- 
tal investigation  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States 
would  have  had.  The  whole  plan  has 
now  ended  in  a  complete  and  pitiable 
fiasco.  We  do  not  belittle  the  terrible 
problem  which  Great  Britain  has  to  face. 
A  general  uprising  of  the  Mohammedan 
populations  of  India  and  Egypt  as  a 
method  of  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  the  Mohammedan  torturers  of  Tur- 
key would  be  a  serious  and  perhaps  a 
terrible  menace  to  the  British  Empire. 
Nevertheless,  pussy-footing  never  made, 
nor  will  It  ever  save,  an  empire. 

DOG-DAYS 

THE  heat  and  vexation  of  the  dog- 
days  have  plagued  the  world  since 
the  time  of  Pliny.  This  year  they 
have  culminated  in  a  rather  unusual  out- 
burst of  international  Irritability.  Mr. 
Kipling,  for  example,  in  an  interview  in 
the  New  York  "World"  reported  by  Mrs. 
Clare  Sheridan,  the  English  sculptress, 
says  that  Americans  came  too  late  into 
the  war:  that  about  all  we  did  was  to 
make  eight  per  cent  out  of  our  war 
loans:  and'  that  we  prevented  the  Allies 
from  continuing  the  war  and  framing  the 
terms  of  peace  in  Berlin.  "They  have  got 
the  gold,"  he  says,  speaking  of  us  Ameri- 
cans, "but  we  have  saved  our  souls." 

Of  course  this  has  raised  a  storm  of 
protest.  It  has  been  useful,  however,  in 
that  It  has  brought  to  light  an  important 
historical  fact.  Mr.  Weeks,  Secretary  of 
War,  commenting  on  Mr.  Kipling's  asser- 
tion, says  officially  that  General  Per- 
shing wished  to  continue  to  advance  into 
Berlin,  but  that  the  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended and  the  Armistice  signed  when 
it  was  because  of  the  Insistence  of  Mar- 
shal Foch  and  the  British  General  Halg. 

We  advise  our  readers  not  to  take  Mr. 
Kipling's  strictures  too  seriously.    He  Is 


not  a  statesman,  but  a  poet,  and  a  rather 
irascible  and  temperamental  one  at  that. 
Moreover,  his  reporter,  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
has  an  artistic  and  lively  imagination, 
and  is  more  interested  in  sensations  than 
in  statesmanship.  The  indiscretion  of 
the  interview  is  evidently  not  wholly  Mr. 
Kipling's.  In  spite  of  his  manifest  and 
rather  waspish  desire  to-  get  under  our 
skin,  we  shall  go  on  reading  "Puck  of 
book's  Hill"  and  "M'Andrew's  Hymn" 
with  equanimity  and  pleasure. 

Another  Briton  has  also  succumbed  to 
the  heat  of  the  dog-days.  George  Green- 
wood, of  the  "Daily  Telegraph,"  in  writ- 
ing of  the  recent  victory  of  American 
golfers  over  their  British  competitors, 
says: 

Personally  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  British  golf.  The  plain  truth  Is 
we  do  not  make  a  businenn  of  It,  and 
I  srfncei-ely  hope  we  never  shall.  .  .  . 
If  the  Americans  in  their  pui-miit  of 
golf  care  to  live  on  milk  and  fish,  to 
eschew  tobacco,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock,  let  them.  I  would  rather  see 
Tolley,  Ray,  and  Vardon  blowing 
clouds  of  tobafco  smoke  around  the 
linkii  than  with  their  mouths  full  of 
chewing  gum. 

Dear!  dear!  If  golf  as  a  sport  and  a 
pastime  is  to  be  judged  by  the  compara- 
tive moral  advantages  of  chewing  gum 
and  tobacco,  it  will  cease  to  be  a  pastime 
and  degenerate  into  a  mere  educational 
system.  The  whole  world  seems  to  be 
becoming  pedagogical  and  psychological. 
We  do  wish  that  Brother  Greenwood 
would  suppress  his  didactic  tendencies 
long  enough  to  let  us  get  a  little  fun  out 
of  international  competitions. 

Another  phenomenon  of  the  dog-days 
is  found  in  the  tempest  in  a  teapot 
which  has  been  aroused  by  an  article  in 
a  supplementary  volume  of  the  "Ency- 
clopaedia Brltannica"  on  Mr.  Newton 
Baker,  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Wilson 
Administration.  Letters  and  interviews 
have  appeared  in  the  daily  press  de- 
nouncing the  article  because  it  calls  Mr. 
Baker  a  politician.  We  think  it  was 
very  wrong  of  the  "Encycloptedia  Britan- 
nica"  to  do  this.  The  "Century  Diction- 
ary" defines  a  politician  as  "one  who  is 
versed  in  the  science  of  government  and 
the  art  of  governing;  one  who  Is  skilled 
in  politics."  Mr.  Baker  is  an  able  law- 
yer; a  fine  citizen:  a  delightful  neigh- 
bor: a  man  of  high  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions: but  one  who  was  not  successful 
as  a  politician  under  the  foregoing 
definition.  He  did  more  than  any 
other  man,  except  President  Wilson,  to 
ruin  the  political  fortunes  of  his  party. 
His  motives  and  Ideals  may  have  been, 
and  doubtless  were,  of  the  highest,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  he  was  not  a 
political  success.  The  editor  of  the 
"Encyclopedia  Britanniea'?. ,  in ,  retort 
Digitized  by  VjCX^ VltT 
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upon  his  critics  might  recall  the  story 
of  the  Western  editor  who  said  of  a  man 
in  bis  small  town,  "Bill  Jones  is  so  dirty 
and  shiftless  that  he  is  not  flt  to  live 
with  pigs."  On  being  asked  at  the  point 
of  a  revolver  to  retract,  he  said  in  the 


next  issue  of  his  newspaper:  "We  said 
last  week  that  'Bill  Jones  is  not  flt  to 
live  with  pigs.'  We  ai>ologize.  He  is  flt 
to  live  with  pigs."  If  the  editor  of  the 
"Britannlca"  had  said,  not  that  Mr. 
Baker  was  a  politician,  but  that  he  was 


an    unsuccessfal    politician,    he    would 
come  nearer  the  truth. 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  suggest  that 
in  the  dog-days  everylwdy  should  try  to 
keep  cool  and  wait  with  patience  for  the 
regenerating  frosts  of  November. 


WHAT  DOES  A  STRIKE  TOWN  THINK? 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE   BY   W.  WORTHINGTON 
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"E  ought  to  be  murdered!" 

This  is  what  his  neighbor's 
wife  thought,  and  said,  as  she 
watched  him,  conscious  that  the  eyes  of 
the  town  were  upon  him,  as  he  returned 
to  work  before  the  settlement  of  the 
strike. 

"The  women  are  worse  than  the  men 
to  talk,  more  radical."  So  said  the  wife 
of  a  farmer  who  had  moved  to  town. 

I  wanted  to  know  how  the  people  of 
HiUyard  think  and  feel  after  two  months 
wit))  the  railway  shopmen  on  strike  and 
with  no  immediate  prospect  of  settle- 
ment in  sight.  So  I  spent  a  day  talking 
It  over  with  a  minister,  a  banker,  the 
Ford  man,  a  farmer,  a  striker,  a  mer- 
chant, and  anybody  else  that  I  could 
scare  up  a  conversation  with.  HiUyard 
is  a  railway  town — intermountain  divis- 
ion point  on  the  Great  Northern  and 
location  of  extensive  car  shops — ^Just  out- 
side Spokane. 

Thp  man  "who  ought  to  be  murdered" 
had  gone  to  work  under  force  of  neces- 
sity, conviction,  or  persuasion,  perhaps 
all  three,  and  doubtless  deeply  troubled 
about  questions  of  loyalty  to  himself, 
the  union,  and  the  company.  But  he 
found  himself  in  deeper  trouble  than  be- 
fore; for  when  he  appeared  in  the  shops 
for  work  the  strike-breakers  looked  upon 
him  as  England  looked  upon  Benedict 
Arnold.  He  was  a  traitor  to  his  union 
and  his  class. 

"What  in  hell  are  you  doing  here?"  he 
was  asked.  "We  are  strike-breakers. 
You  don't  belong  with  us."  And  they 
made  it  so  intolerable  for  him  that  he 
was  glad  to  quit  and  Informed  his 
friends  of  the  union — ^friends  no  longer 
— that  "he  saw  things  differently  now." 
He  had  forfeited  the  respect  of  his  strik- 
ing neighbors  and  was  held  in  contempt 
by  the  strike-breakers.  Whatever  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  it,  a  man  takes  his 
social  standing,  if  not  bis  life,  in  his 
hands  when  he  tries  to  break  into  that 
situation. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  little  hells 
created  by  the  labor  war  now  in  prog- 
ress on  the  Western  roads.  Newspaper 
reports  indicate  that  the  same  situation, 
or  worse,  obtains  in  other  division 
towns. 

An  old  man,  long  an  employee  of  the 
company  and  with  a  pension  coming 
soon,  kept  his  Job  in  the  conviction  that 
he  had  earned  the  right.  His  sons 
struck,  and  now  they  "don't  speak." 
Men    and    women    who    are   ordinarily 


frank  and  outspoken  in  their  opinions 
have  "shut  up."  They  will  not  discuss 
the  situation.  They  "don't  want  to  get 
into  trouble  with  their  neighbors." 
"Scabs"  or  strike-breakers  live  in  the 
"shacks"  or  cottages  provided  by  the 
company,  mingle  very  little  with  the 
townspeople,  and  go  strictly  about  their 
business  when  they  do.  They  are  paid 
in  cash,  so  that  they  do  not  need  to  ask 
the  banks  or  stores  to  cash  checks.  No 
one  has  been  molested  in  a  physical  way, 
but  there  are  many  methods  by  which 
pickets,  strikers,  and  even  women  and 
children  can  make  life  a  social  misery 
for  any  one  who  is  a  "traitor  to  bis 
kind."  Scab  signs  are  posted  in  numer- 
ous places,  in  stores  and  windows  of 
homes: 

Don't  Be  a  Scab 

A  scab  is  the  most  contemptible  thing 

on  earth  (and  more) 

Be  a  Man 

Pickets  are  seen  singly  and  in  pairs 
at  all  the  entrances  to  the  yards  as  well 
as  at  all  street  corners.  E2very  man  who 
looks  like  a  worker  is  tackled  without 
ceremony  to  learn  his  business  or  desti- 
nation, and  is  made  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable in  his.  mind  if  he  intends  to 
work  for  the  company.  One  young 
farmer,  unshaven  and  looking  a  little 
rough,  dismounted  from  the  street  car, 
was  approached  and  asked  his  inten- 
tions.   "None  of  your  d business," 

he  shot  back.  "I  don't  ask  you  where 
you  are  going  and  what  you're  going  to 
do." 

One  merchant  said:  "If  it  were  not 
for  the  pickets,  the  strike  would  not  last 
a  week.  Most  of  the  men  were  not  in 
favor  of  it,  to  begin  with.  There  was 
no  dissatisfaction  here.  They  were 
called  out  by  the  unions.  But  the 
pickets  make  it  so  uncomfortable  for  a 
man  that  he  can't  stand  the  gaff." 

A  peculiar  psychology  exists.  Among 
the  strikers  there  is  a  tacit  respect  for 
the  man  who  is  frankly  out  for  his  own 
interests,  as  they  see  it.  Thus  old  men 
who  are  hearing  their  pension  age  are 
permitted,  or  even  asked,  to  retain  their 
Jobs.  Superintendents  and  bosses  down 
to  but  not  Including  the  "straw  bosses" 
are  supposed  to  be  identified  with  the 
company ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  Join 
the  unions  and  they  are  for  the  most 
part  respected.  At  least  they  are  not 
held  in  contempt  as  traitors  to  labor. 
The  line  Is  drawn  at  the  "straw"  or  sub 


t>oss  who  is  a  member  of  the  union  and 
who,  if  he  keeps  his  Job,  is  called  a 
scab. 

The  unions  practically  control  the 
situation,  and  public  opinion,  where  It  is 
opposed  to  the  strike,  is  silent  or  flnds 
only  an  underground  expression.  Busi- 
ness men  who  hold  this  position  will, 
when  approached,  make  an  out-and-out 
declaration  of  sympathy  for  the  strikers, 
and  then,  having  paid  tribute  to  "safety 
first,"  will,  if  conversation  is  extended, 
gradually  reveal  their  true '  attitude, 
which  is  about  as  follows: 

The  strike  was  unjustified  and  not  de- 
sired by  the  substantial  men  in  the 
unions,  but  forced  by  the  "higher  ups." 
Jewell  is  accused  of  having  "hidden  out" 
for  a  few  days  after  the  strike  was  de- 
clared. Admissions  of  wrongs  on  both 
sides  are  admitted.  It  is  war,  and  we 
will  have  to  pay  the  bill.  The  strike  is 
a  poor  method  of  settling  a  dispute  and 
does  not  really  determine  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  question,  any  more  than 
war  does.  Seniority,  which  is  now  the 
only  bone  of  contention,  cannot  in  fair- 
ness be  granted.  The  President  blun- 
dered when  he  suggested  that  the  com- 
panies yield  this  point. 

Farmers  and  those  whose  business  is 
with  farmers  are  the  only  ones  who 
bluntly  and  frankly  come  out  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  strike.  The  farmers'  Interest 
has  been  Jeopardized.  They  are  facing 
serious  loss  and  inconvenience  right 
now,  with  the  possibility  of  greater  or 
total  loss  In  some  instances  as  the  result 
of  the  transportation  tie-up.  Milk  sours 
on  the  sidings  on  account  of  delays  and 
the  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the  perish- 
able-fruit market.  Hence  the  farmers 
are  outspoken  in  condemnation  of  the 
unions,  the  companies,  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  failure  to  deal  with  the  situ- 
ation strongly.  Hopes  of  a  farmer-labor 
bloc  have  been  shoved  some  distance 
Into  the  future.  A  farm  laborer  ex- 
pressed sympathy  for  the  strikers,  and 
then  said:  "But  there  are  some  things 
about  the  unions  that  ain't  right.  If  a 
man  goes  to  work  in  the  shops,  they  call 
him  a  scab.  But  these  strikers  go  out 
and  take  my  farm  Jobs  away  from  me. 
I  call  them  scabs  Just  as  much  as  the 
strike-breakers."  A  house  painter,  when 
the  strike  came  on,  found  himself  under- 
bid and  his  business  taken  from  him. 

Strikers  think  that  public  opinion  is 
gradually  shifting  to  them.  I  am  afraid 
it  is  the  public  opinion  of  their  own  cir- 
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cle  and  of  the  business  that  is  dependent 
upon  tliem,  a  part  of  wbich,  at  least,  is 
not  wholly  outspoken.  The  public  that 
stands  "apart"  watching  the  flght  Is 
quite  impartial,  criticising  both  sides 
and  generally  disgusted  with  two  men 
whose  Interests  are  ultimately  identical 
lighting  each  other  and  shifting  the  cost 
upon  the  spectator. 

One  of  the  striking  shopmen,  while  de- 
fending his  own  position  with  evident 
sincerity  but  taking  for  the  moment  the 
position  of  the  "sulTering  public,"  said 
with  conviction:  "The  situation  is  in- 
tolerable and  fearfully  expensive.  It 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  occur, 
and  there  should  be  some  Government 
agency  with  power  to  prevent  its  ever 
occurring  again." 

The  original  causes  of  the  strike  were: 

I'roposed  wage  cuts.  Not  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  men. 

Proposal  to  pay  overtime  only  after 
ten  hours.  This  threatened  the  eight- 
hour  day,  and  was  opposed. 

Proposal  to  let  out  certain  work  by 
piece  or  on  contract  to  non-union 
shops.  This  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  unions;  to  force  down  quality 
and  increase  accidents;  to  make  work 
more  irregrutar  in  the  shops.  Also 
opposed. 

These  contentions  were  granted  by  the 
roads  when  the  Government  interposed. 
Seniority  was  injected  into  the  dispute 
by  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  go  to  work 
after  a  certain  date.     By  seniority  is 
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meant  the  preference  of  older  employees 
over  the  newer  ones,  together  -^th  cer- 
tain pension  accumulations.  The  right 
of  an  older  employee  to  "bump"  a  later 
arrival  seems  to  be  regarded  as  worth 
more  than  the  pejibion.  Some  did  not 
know  what  their  pension,  rights  were. 

Seniority  Is  now  th^  ijnlx  thing  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  setlleinaqt,  and 
strikers  say  that  they  will  n'Svit  go 'back 
to  work  without  these  rights.  "SucJl  ^.i  . 
situation,"  they  say,  "would  be  intoler:' 
able."  They  say  also  that  they  have* 
"millions"  back  of  them,  and  that  they 
do  not  need  to  go  to  work  for  a  long 
time.  The  "Big  Five" — engineers,  fire- 
men, conductors,  brakemen,  and  main- 
tenance of  ways  unions — are  contribu- 
ting liberally  for  the  support  of  the 
strikers. 

The  leading  minister,  a  Congregation- 
alist,  is  frankly  and  openly  in  sympathy 
with  the  strikers.  He  thinks  that  the 
responsibility  for  so  managing  things 
that  industrial  peace  is  possible  clearly 
lies  with  the  management  of  the  roads. 
The  great  question  at  issue,  he  thinks, 
is  not  the  daily  wage,  the  eight-hour 
day,  or  the  existence  of  the  union,  but 
the  question  of  interrupted  or  seasonal 
employment.  The  daily  wage  is  sufD- 
cient  if  work  were  constant.  The  irregu- 
larity of  employment  keeps  the  town 
constantly  on  its  "uppers."  Failure  of 
the  church  and  other  social  agencies  for 
good  is  due  in  large  measure  to  uncer- 
tainty of  income.    The  contract-letting 
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proposal  of  the  roads  promised  to  id- 
crease  this  uncertainty  and  irregularity. 
The  unions  of  course  emphasize  the 
danger  to  their  organizations,  but  the 
minister  Is  probably  right.  The  union 
leaders  are  afraid  for  their  Jobs.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  with  a  proper  settle- 
ment of  the  troubles  the  unions  would 
go  out  of  existence. 

The  impatience  of  the  public  with  the 
present  war  is  in  part  due  to  the  convic- 
.■tion  that  no  one  gains  anything  by  it 
and  th«t  it  is  in  no  way  an  approach  to 
a  «oli)tlo{k  .There  is  in  the  Northwest 
one  sIgiiVl. ^sample  of  peace  in  an  indus- 
try which"  Pefofp  tlje  war  was  "all  shot 
to  pieces"  Willi  tra'dfcallsm,  I.  W.  W.-Ism, 
and  sabotage.  1^  lumber  industry  is 
at  peace  in  the  Northwest  to-day  largely 
on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen,  un- 
der the  management  of  Norman  F.  Cole- 
man, former  college  professor,  Christian 
gentleman,  and  Industrial  statesman. 
They  have  brought  into  the  business  the 
principle  of  representation,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  men  into  the  problems  of 
management  and  the  entrance  of  man- 
agement into  the  problems  of  the  men 
has  made  peace  possible  through  under- 
standing. Ij  makes  profit  sharing  possi- 
ble without  calling  it  that  and  is  a 
device  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  ab- 
sentee landlordism,  so  inevitable  where 
capital  is  furnished  by  stockholders  who 
live  everywhere,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
railways. 
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IN  addition  to  the  large  loans  America 
is  making  to  Europe  our  statesmen 
are  giving  advice  also.  Lately 
Governor  Cox,  Mr.  Frank  Vanderllp,  and 
Colonel  House  have  been  more  or  less 
interviewed.  They  are  full  of  warning 
to  Europe  and  suggested  American  finan- 
cial intervention. 

I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  telling  ail 
they  know.  Here  are  the  plain,  unvar- 
nished facts: 

We  haven't  any  free  gold  for  Europe; 
what  we  have  is  pledged  as  security  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  paper  money  and 
as  security  for  the  depositors  in  the 
member  banks.  1  have  before  me  a  let- 
ter from  the  Vice-Chalrman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  dated  August  14, 
saying  that  the  last  statement  of  the 
combined  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system  and  the  bank  deposits  of 
the  member  banks  showed  that  the  "re- 
serves" (that  is,  gold  and  silver)  were 
less  than  ^urteen  per  cent  of  such 
liabilities,  and  that  the  present  re- 
serves "are  not  higher  than  they  should 
be." 

Ours  Is  not  the  only  gold  reserve  in 
the  world.  Switzerland,  Holland,  Scan- 
rMnavia,  France,  and  England  have  much 
gold.   They  hold  it  aloof,  as  they  should. 


instead  of  wasting  it  on  a  vain  attempt 
to  counteract  the  torrent  of  inflation  now 
deluging  Europe. 

America  believes  in  legitimate  democ- 
racy, but  she  has  reason  to  question  the 
credentials  of  so-called  democracies 
which  make  no  attempt  to  keep  their 
word.  It  is  because  Europe  doubts  the 
promise  of  Germany,  Poland,  Austria, 
and  others  to  pay  that  their  paper 
money  is  hardly  worth  its  weight  as 
rags.  The  first  step  in  a  wayward 
course  Is  always  the  vital  and  tragic 
one;  the  others  follow  along  in  the  same 
direction  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  a 
weakened  will  to  do  otherwise. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
weak  Socialistic  Governments  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  to  stop  issuing  paper 
money. 

The  remedy,  after  all  the  dodging  and 
side-stepping  of  theorists  and  practical 
politicians,  is: 

1.  A  new  and  strong  government  that 
will  keep  expenditures  within  income. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  reserve  (on  a  gold 
basis)  by  such  taxes  and  capital  levy 
as  may  be  necessary. 

3.  New  paper  currency  to  be  Issued 
against  this  reserve  and  redeemed  when 
demanded. 


4.  The  present  worthless  paper  money 
to  be  called  in  and  exchanged  for  the 
new  currency  on  a  fixed  basis  of  1,000 
or  10,000  to  one,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  must  start  with  a  strong  govern- 
ment. Czechoslovakia  has  pointed  the 
way. 

You  may  ask,  "What  has  Germany  got 
to  make  a  reserve  out  of?"  Why,  export 
credits  and  the  present  gold  reserve  of 
the  Relcbsbank,  amounting  to  around 
$260,000,000.  That  is  much  more  than 
the  entire  gold  value  of  the  200,000,000,- 
COO  paper  marks  or  more  in  existence. 

There  are  plenty  of  assets  in  all  these 
countries  which  can  be  used  for  reserves, 
but  there  is  no  use  trying  to  use  them 
until  the  amount  of  paper  money  is 
limited. 

A  change  from  the  present  control  to 
a  strong  control  may  mean  revolution; 
It  may  mean  reversion  to  monarchies. 
I  am  not  concerned  about  the  name.  I 
only  point  out  the  one  and  only  remedy. 

It  some  of  the  present  so-called  democ- 
racies go  down,  it  will  be  small  loss  to 
the  world.  This  old  earth  will  continue 
to  revolve,  and  a  new  and  better  govern- 
ment by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
may  appear.  w.  C.  Grboo. 

London,  England,  August  29,  J922.I  /^ 
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PAUL 


BY   LYMAN  ABBOTT 


WHO  Is  the  founder  of  Christi- 
anity—Jesus Christ  or  Paul? 
Lay  readers  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  some  theological  scholars 
are  quite  seriously  discussing  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  boolis  have  been  written 
upon  It.  One  or  two  scholars,  more 
eager  for  novelty  than  for  truth,  have 
even  claimed  that  Jesus  Christ  never 
existed.  Others,  more  rational,  think 
that  Jesus  Christ  gave  the  religion  but 
Paul  gave  the  theology,  and  that  the  two 
are  not  consistent.  Those  who  hold  to 
this  view  in  any  of  its  forms  must  rec)(on 
with  Professor  Machen's  bool(.*  He  is 
apparently  as  familiar  with  the  Greelc 
language  as  with  the  English  and  with 
life  in  the  flrst  century  as  with  life  In 
the  twentieth.  In  his  volume,  a  series 
of  lectures  delivered  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  Princeton  to 
theological  students,  he  is  an  expert 
spealctng  to  those  who  hope  to  become 
experts.  Much  of  his  volume  would  be 
interesting  only  to  students  of  the  Oreeic 
Testament.  Its  criticism. of  the  New 
.  Testament  is  minute,  almost  micro- 
scopic, the  woric  of  a  careful,  able,  and 
conscientious  scholar. 

But  he  seems  to  me  more  successful 
In  his  examination  of  details  than  in  his 
mastery  of  great  principles.  Thus  he 
puts  emphasis  on  unreal  antitheses. 
"Jesus  for  Paul,"  he  says,  "was  pri- 
marily not  a  Revealer  but  a  Saviour." 
Might  he  not  be  a  Saviour  because  he 
was  a  Revealer?  Again:  "Jesus,  accord- 
ing to  Paul,  therefore,  was  not  a  teacher 
but  a  Redeemer."  And  yet  it  is  Paul 
who  declares  that  Jesus  came  teaching 
us  that  we  should  live  soberly,  right- 
eously, godly,  looking  for  the  appearing 
of  God.  Professor  Machen  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  contrast  between  the 
supernatural  and  the  rationalistic  in- 
terpretation of  the  Gospel  and  upon  the 
recognition  both  by  Paul  and  by  the 
Gospel  of  its  supernatural  character. 
But  he  scarcely  recognizes  the  possi- 
bility of  an  opinion  which  Is  gaining 
currency  in  the  churches,  and  perhaps 
still  more  outside  the  churches,  of  the 
mystical  character  of  Christianity.  If 
its  mystical  character  be  recognized,  it 
Is  seen  to  be  both  a  sui>ernatural  and  a 
rational  religion:  for  mysticism  involves 
a  personal  e.vperience  of  and  companion- 
ship with  a  supernatural  Person,  and  as 
a  human  experience  It  is  capable  of  ra- 
tional investigation  and  interpretation. 

There  are  two  conceptions  of  religion: 
one  obedience  to  law,  the  other  spon- 
taneous life.  Every  teacher  realizes  the 
difference  between  the  pupil  who  is  not 
interested  in  music  but  conscientiously 
practices  her  hour  a  day  and  the  pupil 

>  Th»  Origin  of  Pmirn  Religion.      Hy  .1.   Or- 
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Who  loves  music  and  enthusiastically 
practices  In  her  eager  desire  to  acquire 
the  capacity  to  play.  Every  pupil  recog- 
nizes the  difference  t>etween  a  teacher 
who  sets  her  pupils  tasks  and  sees  that 
they  are  accomplished  and  the  teacher 
who  inspires  in  her  pupils  a  love  for 
learning  and  a  desire  to  acquire  it. 
Obedience  to  law  was  the  religion  of 
Pharisaism  in  the  flrst  century  and  of 
Puritanism  in  the  eighteenth.  The  re- 
ligion of  spontaneous  life  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  a  saying  attributed  to  Augus- 
tine, "Please  to  do  rigbt,  then  do  as  you 
please." 

Paul  was  brought  up  in  the  religion 
of  the  Pharisees  "as  touching  the  right- 
eousness which  is  in  the  law,  found 
blameless."  But  he  was  not  satisfled. 
The  conscientious  legalist  never  is  satis- 
fled.  Though  he  has  kept  all  the  com- 
mandments from  his  youth  up,  his  soul 
still  cries  out  within  him,  "What  lack  I 
yet?"  What  he  lacks  Is  spontaneity  of 
life.  And  life  is  always  a  gift;  it  is 
never  self-created. 

When  Paul  discovered  this  difference 
between  law  and  spontaneous  life  and 
accepted  the  gift  of  life,  he  became  pos- 
sessed with  an  irresistible  passion  to 
give  it  to  others.  He  became  an  evan- 
gelist. He  has  been  studied  by  philos- 
ophers as  though  he  were  a  philosopher. 

He  was  not  a  philosopher;  that  is,  he 
was  not  interested  to  give  the  world  a 
new  system  of  theological  thought.  He 
was  the  herald  of  a  new  life;  and  he  had . 
an  overmastering  desire  to  give  to 
others  the  life  which  Jesus  Christ  had 
given  to  him.  He  traveled  from  prov- 
ince to  province  proclaiming  the  glad 
tidings.  He  was  an  orator,  and  wher- 
ever he  could  get  an  audience  there  he 
found  a  pulpit — a  Jewish  synagogue,  a 
Greek  schoolroom,  a  Roman  forum,  the 
public  street,  a  prison  yard,  anywhere, 
everywhere.  As  soon  as  he  had  kindled 
a  flame  of  devotion  in  the  hearts  of  a 
few  disciples  he  left  them  to  give  their 
message  to  their  fellow-men  and  trav- 
eled on  to  lay  new  foundations  in  a  new 
fleld.  He  was  a  pioneer  as  well  as  a 
missionary,  and  it  was  his  ambition  to 
preach  where  no  one  had  preceded  him. 
His  epistles  are  not  theological  treatises 
written  by  a  philosopher  interested  in 
framing  a  phllo^phy  of  religion.  They 
are  the  letters  of  an  evangelist,  warm 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  soul, 
written  to  give  counsel,  warning,  and 
encouragement  to  little  fraternities 
which  had  been  gathered  by  his  labors 
and  looked  to  him  as  their  spiritual 
father. 

Inspired  by  his  faith,  which  was  much 
more  than  a  doctrine,  Paul  was  not  con- 
lent  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  and  niake 
of  Christ ianity  a  Jewish  sect.  The 
Christian    life    was    Uod's   gift    to   the 


whole  world,  and  he  went  out  into  the 
world,  in  spite  of  bitter  opposition, 
within  as  well  as  without  the  churches, 
to  give  this  gift  to  the  Gentiles,  as  to  the 
Jews.  Circumcision  was  a  Jewish  cere- 
mony as  old  as  the  Jewish  nation;  but 
when  he  found  that  it  interfered  with 
his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  he  simply 
discarded  it,  as  General  Booth  subse- 
quently discarded  the  sacraments  when 
he  found  that  they  interfered  with  hla 
mission  to  the  outcast  in  London.  When 
Paul  was  criticised  for  so  doing,  be 
simply  replied:  "Circumcision  is  noth- 
ing, and  uncircumdsion  is  nothing,  but 
the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of 
God."  He  was  not  an  Anarchist,  or 
what  the  theologians  call  an  Antl- 
nomian;  he  recognized  the  value  of  law 
as  a  standard  of  character,  as  a  restraint 
on  lawlessness,  and  as  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  new  life.  But  it  was  not  medic- 
inal. Brought  up  in  the  strictest  sect 
of  the  Pharisees  and  familiar  with  its 
phraseology  from  his  youth  up,  he  used 
the  language  of  Pharisaism  to  over- 
throw Pharisaism,  the  language  of 
legalism  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  legalism, 
and  he  sought  to  substitute  therefor  the 
freedom  of  a  life  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love  freely  given  and  to  be  Joyfully  ac- 
cepted. 

The  Greeks  were  more  Interested  in 
speculative  philosophy  than  they  were 
in  spiritual  life.  Paul  seems  to  have 
feared  lest  he  should  be  mistaken  for 
the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  philoso- 
phy, and  he  protested.  "The  Greeks." 
he  said,  "seek  after  wisdom,  but  wc 
preach  a  Messiah  crucifled,  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness."  It  is  pathetic  that  the 
Church  which  he  did  so  much  to  create 
has  done  what  he  feared — developed  a 
system  which  they  call  by  his  name, 
"Pauline  Theology." 

He  proclaimed  a  Messiah  who  was  a 
Saviour  because  he  was  a  Revealer.  The 
Messiah  he  preached  revealed  the  true 
nature  of  God — a  God  who  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  a  mis- 
sionary God,  a  life-giving  God,  a  God 
whose  righteousness  rightens  all  who 
accept  his  gift  of  life.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Paul  ever  saw  Jesus.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore his  conversion  any  of  those  frag- 
mentary narratives  of  which,  subsequent 
to  his  conversion,  the  present  Gospels 
were  composed.  His  faith  in  the  Mes- 
siah was  a  mystical  faith.  In  one  of  bis 
letters  be  gives  an  account  of  his  con- 
version. "It  pleased  God,"  he  says,  "to 
reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might 
preach  him  among  the  heathen."  His- 
faith  was  not  derived  from,  though  it 
was  conflrmed  by,  what  he  later  learned 
of  the  earthly  life  and  tragic  death  of 
Jesus. 

Christianity,  accordlne  I.0,  Paul. 
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Professor  Machen,  "is  both  a  life  and  a 
doctrine — but  logically  the  doctrine 
comes  first."  But  Paul  was  not  inter- 
ested In  the  logical  development  of  a 
system  of  thought,  he  was  possessed  by 
an  irresistible  desire  to  possess^  himself 
and  to  impart  to  others  the  Christ  life. 
Nothing  seemed  to  him  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to  accomplish  this,  his  life  pur- 
pose. He  had  the  temperament  of  John 
Wesley,  not  that  of  John  Calvin.  What- 
ever may  be  true  in  philosophy.  In  life 
experience  precedes  definition.  The 
child  loves  his  mother  before  he  knows 


what  love  means  or  what  mother  means. 
In  the  history  of  religion,  life  has  a1- 
ways  preceded  theology.  The  Christian 
faith  was  seen  in  the  first  century,  but 
the  Nicene  Creed  did  not  appear  until 
the  fourth  century.  The  Hfe  Is  the  light 
of  men.  When  Professor  Machen  says 
that  life  is  the  expression  of  the  doc- 
trine and  not  vice  versa,  he  contradicts 
both  psychology  and  history.  It  is  not 
more  certain  that  stars  preceded  as- 
tronomy, flowers  preceded  botany,  and 
language  preceded  grammar  than  that 
religious  experience  preceded  theological 


thought.    The  thing  to  be  defined  came 
before  the  definition. 

There  Is  much  In  "Pauline  Theology" 
inconsistent  with  the  simple  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  recorded  In  the  Gos- 
pels; but  nothing  inconsistent  In  the 
epistles  of  Paul  if  they  are  read  as  the 
letters  of  a  missionary  and  an  evan- 
gelist. On  the  contrary,  of  all  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ,  the  two  who  have 
most  clearly  understood  his  secret  and 
Interpreted  the  source  of  his  power  are 
Paul  and  John — ^and  they  are  both  mys- 
tics. 


PRINCE  EUGEN  OF  SWEDEN 

BY   H.   G.   LEACH 


PKINCE  EUGEN  of  Sweden  would 
have  proved  himself  a  prince 
among  men  as  Well  as  a  prince 
among  painters,  there  is  little  doubt, 
even  had  he  been  born,  like  Zorn,  the 
son  of  a  Dalecarlian  peasant  woman,  or, 
like  Carl  Larsson,  the  son  of  a  day 
laborer.  His  paintings  would  have  sold 
for  princely  sums  on  Fifth  Avenvie  and 
hung  in  metropolitan  galleries.  Had  his 
royal  origin  not  placed  a  ban  upon  com- 
mercializing his  genius,  the  school- 
houses  and  public  buildings  of  Stock- 
holm that  glow  with  his  Inspired  fres- 
coes would  have  nothing  to  show  the 
visitor  but  whitewashed  walls  or  tawdry 
ornamentation.  Instead,  a  painter- 
prince,  seated  on  his  scaffold  like  any 
other  workman,  has  labored,  month 
after  month,  with  loving  hand  and  with- 
out compensation  to  share  his  own 
dreams  of  color  with  the  children  of 
Sweden. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  present 
reigning  dynasty  In  Sweden,  the  Besna- 
dottes,  with  their  passion  for  arts  and 
letters,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin 
and  of  French  descent.  The  great- 
grandfather of  Prince  Eugen  and  his 
brother,  the  present  King,  was  Jean 
Baptlste  Bemadotte,  one  of  the  eighteen 
marshals  of  France  under  Napoleon,  who 
was  elected  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  on 
August  21,  1810.  His  wife  was  D6sir^ 
Clery,  daughter  of  a  Marseilles  banker 
and  sister  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's  wife. 
Bemadotte  was  a  veteran  of  every 
Napoleonic  campaign  and  had  been 
French  Minister  of  War.  The  arbitrary 
election  by  the  Swedish  Government  of 
a  French  general  to  succeed  the  infirm 
and  childless  Charles  XIII.  although 
one  of  the  most  singular  freaks  in  his- 
tory and  the  sort  of  political  patchwork 
that  usually  proves  to  be  a  short-lived 
experiment,  resulted  in  turning  a  new 
corner  in  the  prosperity  of  Sweden.  For 
Bemadotte.  both  as  Crown  Prince  and  as 
King  Charles  XIV,  transferred  the  pow- 
ers of  leadership  and  organization  he 
had  exhibited  under  Napoleon  to  the  un- 
qualified service  of  his  adopted  country, 
and  his  energy  and  public  spirit  have 
descended  in  large  measure  to  the  four 


members  of  his  family  who  have  suc- 
ceeded him  to  the  throne  of  the  North- 
em  Kingdom. 

Prince  Eugen  of  Sweden,  the  King's 
brother,  is  generally  recognized  to  be 
one  of  the  world's  great  {winters  of 
landscapes  and  of  the  luminous  northern 
summer  nights.  His  personality  corre- 
sponds best  with  the  schoolboy's  concep- 
tion of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Knights 
of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  a  Sir 
Galahad  or  a  Oawaln.  My  own  first 
meeting  with  him  will  always  be  a  re- 
freshing memory.  It  was  the  summer 
after  the  war,  when  all  men's  minds 
were  turned  to  peace  and  reconstruction 
and  the  thought  that  somehow  the  world 
was  to  be  made  over  and  that  it  was  to . 
be  a  better  world.  It  was  felt  that 
America  would  contribute  to  the  new 
day,  and  there  was  a  tendency  in  the 
Scandinavian  North,  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  Europe,  to  idealize  America  and 
Americans  and  a  curiosity  to  know  more 
about  our  ways  and  our  habits  of 
thought. 

When  we  reached  the  Inn  in  the  coun- 
try near  Stockholm  where  we  were  to 
meet  for  an  Informal  supper,  the  Prince 
drove  up.  We  were  presented  to  his 
Royal  Highness  as  he  stepped  out  of  his 
car.  It  was  an  evening  late  in  May.  a 
month  before  high  midsummer,  and  yet 
so  early  in  that  Northern  latitude  the 
afterglow  of  the  sunset  lingered  on  long 
into  the  night.  As  Prince  Eugen,  tall, 
quiet,  and  gracious,  stood  there  in  the 
deepening  rosy  light  with  the  dark 
spruces  in  the  background,  he  seemed 
more  part  of  a  picture  than  a  reality. 

It  was  a  happy  party  of  artists  and 
their  friends  who  gathered  around  a 
very  festive  Swedish  board  in  the  his- 
toric old  Inn.  War  restrictions  on  food 
had  largely  been  suspended,  and  the 
Swedes,  who  had  grown  thin  during  the 
previous  terrible  year,  were  now  trying 
to  get  back  into  their  usual  stalwari 
form.  As  for  the  liquid  accessories  to 
the  feast,  the  Swedes  follow  strictly  the 
old  motto  of  the  Greeks,  "Nothing  in 
excess."  For  they  live  hazily  under 
the  sanest  prohibition  regulation  in  the 
world,  the  so-called  "Stockholm  System" 


of  Dr.  Bratt,  whereby  spirits  are  doled 
out  according  to  the  Just  needs  of  the 
population.  Dr.  Bratt  did  not  Interfere 
with  the  glasses  set  before  us  that  night, 
as  they  had  been  carefully  selected  to 
meet  the  approval  of  that  arch-connois- 
seur of  the  good  things  of  life,  Anders 
Zorn,  who  was  enjoying  to  the  full  the 
last  summer  of  his  life.  There  was  in 
particular  one  guest  who  occupied  as 
much  attention  as  any  one  at  the  table. 
This  was  Zom's  Pekingese  dog,  "LIten," 
which  we  would  translate  "Tiny,"  his 
boon  companion  in  his  last  years.  Tiny 
sat  on  Zorn's  shoulder  a  good  part  of 
the  time,  where  Zorn  fed  him  and  car- 
ried on  with  him  a  conversation  of  ques- 
tions and  comments,  to  which  the  little 
creature  responded  with  bright  eyes  and 
Intelligent  head-shakings.  Whenever 
Zorn  talked  to  the  other  guests.  Tiny 
began  to  bark  to  call  attention  to  the 
neglect.  Prince  Eugen.  the  real  presence 
of  the  evening,  partook  lightly  both  of 
the  refreshments  and  the  conversation, 
always  •  attentive  and  yet  often,  it 
seemed,  in  a  pleasant  reverie. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  found 
myself  seated  between  the  two  artists 
and  engaged  In  a  social-economic  discus- 
sion. That  same  Prince  Eugen,  who  as 
an  artist  bad  turned  from  presenting 
brooding  landscapes  destitute  of  man  to 
painting  the  factories  and  the  busy  ship- 
ping scenes  which  be  saw  from  the  win- 
dows of  bis  home,  was  as  a  man  inter- 
ested in  his  fellow-men  and  longed  to 
help  solve  the  insoluble  riddles  of  labor 
and  capital.  In  terms  of  praise  he  gave 
his  conception  of  our  American  working- 
men.  They  seemed  to  him  more  fortu- 
nate than  their  fellow-laborers  in  other 
lands,  with  their  baths  and  cleanliness, 
their  better  education  and  apparent  con- 
sideration for  others.  Zora,  who  bad 
visited  America  several  times  and  had 
opportunity  to  study  conditions  here 
smiled  at  the  Prince's  idealistic  concep^ 
tlon  of  our  Utopia  and  in  kindly  humor 
tried  to  disillusion  him  of  some  of  his 
dreams. 

Another  happy  memory  of  that  sum- 
mer is  an  evening  in  Prince  Eugen's 
home,    the    palace    of    Valdemarsudde 


Courtny  o(  H.  O.  Lrach,  New  York  Ulty 
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Courteay  of  H.  G.    Leach,  New   York  City 

A  LATE  PAIiniNO  BY  PBINCE  EUQEN  OF  SWEDEN  SHOWING  THE  VIEW  FBOH  THE 

OABDEN  OF  HIS  HOKE 


This  residence  was  built  by  the  Prince 
on  a  terraced  promontory  commanding 
a  view  of  the  harbor  of  Stocliholm. 
Across  the  water  is  the  southern  quarter 
with  its  factories.  Every  ship  that  goes 
down  to  the  sea  or  to  the  thousand  villa 
colonies  of  the  Sk&rg&rd  or  archii>elago 
of  Stockholm  passes  by  Valdemarsudde. 
In  the  still  glowing  summer  night  we 
wandered  over  the  terrace,  looking  out 
on  the  sparkling  waters  reflecting  the 
lights  of  the  ships,  or  stopped  to  inspect 
a  statuette  or  a  fountain  or  to  pluck  a 
flower  in  what  seemed  to  all  of  us  an 
enchanted  garden.  Leaving  the  garden, 
the  Prince  took  us  to  his  private  gal- 
lery, connected  by  a  corridor  with  the 
main  building,  where  he  has  assembled 
a  collection  of  the  work  of  his  friends 
and  contemporaries.  Returning  to  his 
drawing-room,  we  saw  the  gem  of  his 
collection,  a  painting  by  the  mad  artist 
Josephson,  once  rejected  by  the  state, 
but  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  art  treas- 
ures of  Sweden.  This  painting,  the 
"Water  Satyr,"  represents  a  male  crea- 
ture playing  a  violin  beside  a  waterfall. 

That  evening  ended,  as  all  Swedish 
supper  parties,  with  tea  served  indoors 
In  the  drawing-room.  By  the  window 
sat  Zorn  with  a  box  of  cigars  beside 
him,  enjoying  to  the  full  the  contours 
and  color  of  the  Northern  summer  night. 
Prince  Eugen  remained  standing,  and 
when  he  looked  out  of  the  window  his 
eyes  seemed  to  be  searching  in  the 
bright  Northern  night  for  hidden,  spirit- 
ual contacts  and  themes  for  his  paint- 
ings. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  a  Swedish 
art  collector,  Mr.  Thorsten  Laurin,  a 
*Tlend    of    the    Prince,    conceived    the 


happy  thought  of  making  a  systematic 
effort  to  bring  real  art  into  the  schools. 
He  and  his  associates  maintained  that 
every  schoolroom  should  contain  at  least 
a  first-class  reproduction  of  some  master- 
piece of  art  to  which  the  pupil  could 
daily  accustom  his  eyes.  Not  only  this, 
but  they  were  so  ambitious  as  to  hope 
that  living  artists  would  paint  for  the 
schools  or  sell  their  work  for  a  reason- 
able price  to  serve  the  popular  cause. 
The  society  which  they  founded  is 
called  Konsten  1  skolan  (Art  In  the 
School).  No  one  has  taken  a  greater 
interest  in  the  work  of  this  society  to 
propagate  art  in  the  schools  than  Prince 
Eugen.  With  princely  generosity,  he 
has  ordered  paintings  for  this  purpose 
from  his  tellow-artists.  Not  only  has  he 
played  the  part  of  Maecenas,  but  he  has 
often  stood  for  months  at  a  time  dec- 
orating with  his  own  brush  schoolhouses 
in  process  of  construction.  In  1904  he 
executed  for  the  auditorium  of  the 
Northern  Latin  School  in  Stockholm  a 
decorative  panel  of  a  Swedish  summer 
landscape.  More  famous  is  his  large 
fresco  of  the  city  of  Stockholm  bathed  in 
sunlight  in  the  auditorium  of  the  new 
Ostermalm  Latin  School,  in  Stockholm, 
a  schoolhouse  built  in  a  remarkable  re- 
turn to  medieval  monastic  designs  by 
Ragnar  Ostberg,  the  architect  who  de- 
signed the  new  Town  Hall. 

This  theme  of  the  open  sunlit  land- 
scape was  expanded  two  years  later  in 
Eugen's  triumph  in  the  monumental- 
decorative  style,  the  altar-piece  for  the 
church  at  Klruna,  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  in  Lapland.  This  church  is  some- 
thing quite  unique  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture.   There  is  nothing  like  It  under 


the  sun,  for  it  is  an  attempt  to  sym- 
bolize the  artistic  aspirations  of  the 
Lapps,  who  themselves  have  no  other 
buildings  than  their  wigwams  of  rein- 
deer skin.  Prince  Eugen's  task  was  to 
create  an  altar-piece,  and  he  approached 
it  in  a  spirit  of  reverent  inspiration. 
Conceiving  that  the  Lapps  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Arctic  In  their  dreams  pre- 
ferred to  picture  sunny  southern  lands, 
he  has  chosen  a  landscape  from  a  more 
sunny  part  of  Sweden.  No  temple  or 
human  figure  disturbs  the  scene.  A 
clump  of  trees  occupies  the  center  of  the 
picture,  with  a  blue  light  around  their 
crowns.  The  whole  peaceful  Undscape 
is  blessed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  On 
entering  the  .church  at  Kiruna  one  needs 
no  sermon  nor  choir  to  stimulate  to 
worship.  Prince  Eugen's  altar-piece, 
pervading  the  place,  impels  one  to  bend 
bis  knees  and  lift  up  his  heart.  While 
there  is  no  text,  the  work  seems  to  be 
suffused  with  the  spirit  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm:  "He  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul." 
Few  modem  paintings,  whether  secular 
or  religious,  have  been  more  truly  the 
result  of  Inspiration  than  this  painting, 
utterly  devoid  though  it  Is  of  any  con- 
ventional religious  symbolism. 

Prince  Eugen  is  still  In  the  prime  of 
his  powers  as  an  artist.  During  the  last 
years  he  has  devoted  practically  all  of 
his  working  hours  to  decorating  the  new 
Town  Hall  of  Stockholm.  Month  after 
month  Prince  Eugen  has  gone  daily 
from  his  palace  to  this  building  while 
under  construction,  finding  his  way  In 
and  out  among  the  workmen,  to  paint  on 
its  walls  a  series  of  motives  from  the 
shores  of  Stockholm.  These  are  now 
finished.  In  the  winter  of  1920,  Prince 
Eugen  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Greece  and 
Italy.  Always  a  student  as  well  as  an 
artist,  Prince  Eugen  came  under  the 
spell  of  the  decorations  in  Tuscan  pal- 
aces, from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  when  he  returned  to  Stock- 
holm he  took  his  studio  again  to  the 
Town  Hall,  to  a  smaller  room,  where  he 
began  a  new  series  of  paintings  under 
Italian  influence.  To  get  them  done  in 
time  he  had  to  give  up  all  his  plans  for 
the  summer.  These  decorations  are  or- 
namental and  make  use  of  only  three 
colors — red,  gray,  and  black.  Among  the 
motives  used  are  Swedish  shrubs  and 
the  arms  of  heroes  of  Swedish  history. 
During  these  last  years  the  people  of 
Stockholm  have  been  able  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  walls  and  towers  of  their 
new  Town  Hall  reflected  in  Lake  M&lar, 
and  to  tell  the  stranger  that  within, 
where  the  masons  and  plasterers  had 
finished,  their  painter-prince  was  at 
work  with  the  rest,  leaving  a  synthetic 
memorial  of  his  glorious  art  and  his 
love  of  their  city.  In  the  future  tourists 
of  every  country  visiting  Stockholm  will 
go  to  the  Town  Hall  in  much  the  same 
spirit  with  which  they  enter  the  palaces 
of  Italy,  to  see  the  Inspired  labor  of  the 
patriotic  painter-prince  who  "for  the  Joy 
of  the  working"  has  consecrated  his 
genius  to  his  country. 
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WHEN  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  LOVED  US  AND  DIED 

BY   ALINE   KILMER 

WHEN  those  vho  have  loyed  us  and  died  look  down  and  see  us  truly, 
Striitped  of  the  glamour  that  clothed  us,  our  shuddering  souls  laid  bare. 
Do  they  turn  their  eyes  away  from  us,  sad  with  the  bitter  knowledge 
That  only  the  merciful  veils  of  sense  had  made  them  And  us  fair? 

Do  they  see  how  feeble  our  bravest  fight,  how  soon  we  strike  our  standards? 

How  many  the  shameful  wounds  we  bear,  how  few  our  noble  scars? 
Or  in  our  night  when  God  seems  gone  and  heaven  far  off  and  forgotten, 

Do  they  see  the  marsh-lights  we  follow  wildly,  thinking  we  follow  stars? 

Can  they  see  that  the  earth  we  walk  Is  only  a  shifting  quicksand? 

That- our  very  virtues  are  snares  where  we  writhe  in  Impotent  fear? 
Do  they  know  how  we  pray  through  the  midst  of  our  sins  asking  for  pity  and  pardon, 

Offering  childish  Inadequate  gifts  to  the  Lord  who  weeps  to  hear? 

How  can  they  bear  It  at  all,  if  they  love  us  ever  so  little? 

How  can  they  bear  to  watch  the  way  we  struggle  and  fall  and  rise? 
So  they  may  keep  their  love  for  us  and  still  And  Joy  in  heaven. 

Surely  Ood  must  have  mercy  on  them  and  lend  them  his  pitiful  eyes. 


THE  BOY  MAKES  THE  MAN 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  GOVERNOR  NATHAN  L.  MILLER,  OF  NEW  YORK 

BY  FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT 

MEMBER   OF   THE   SENATE   OF  THE  STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 
PROFESSOR    IN   LAW   AND    POLITICAL  SCIENCE   AT   HAMILTON    COLLEGE 


NATHAN  L.  MILLER,  the  present 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  become  a  National 
figure.  It  is  a  fitting  time  to  appraise 
him  from  the  root  up.  Whence  came 
he?  What  are  the  dominant  character- 
istics of  his  personality?  What  are  the 
guiding  principles  of  his  career?  What 
sort  of  a  public  record  of  accomplish- 
ment has  he?  How  comes  it  that  he  is 
in  high  favor  with  the  political  machine 
and  yet  a  leader  of  sound  public  policy? 
What  is  there  about  him  that  should 
appeal  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  well  as  to  the  State 
of  New  York?  Has  he  the  permanent 
quality  of  National  statesmanship? 

The  story  of  his  beginnings  is  the  sim- 
ple American  story  of  a  plain  home  In 
the  farming  country  of  Cortland  County 
in  the  commonwealth  of  New  York,  the 
story  of  a  hard-working  mother  with  a 
vision  for  her  son,  the  story  of  a  boy- 
hood and  young  manhood  of  struggle  out 
of  narrow  and  difficult  circumstances 
into  an  environment  where  his  conspicu- 
ous talents  might  have  full  play. 

His  parents  were  rent-paying  farmers 
with  Inconsiderable  property  of  any 
kind.  His  greatest  inheritance  was  the 
inheritance  of  every  real  man — a  real 
mother  of  noble  character  who  sacrificed 
for  him  and  kept  him  in  school  as  best 
she  could  until  he  graduated  from  the 


Cortland  Normal  and  became  a  teacjier. 

I  met  recently  a  classmate  of  the 
Governor's  in  the  Cortland  Normal  of 
the  year  1887,  who  gave  me  her  impres- 
sion of  the  boy  of  that  period.  "He 
seemed  but  a  mere  lad,"  she  said,  "al- 
though he  was  about  eighteen  years  old. 
He  was  small  of  stature,  no  taller  than 
the  smallest  girl  in  the  class.  He  was 
diffident  and  very  modest  about  his  at- 
tainments, with  that  indefinable  quality 
which  came  in  later  years  sometimes  to 
be  interpreted  as  cold  austerity.  But  it 
was  never  that.  He  was  never  cold  and 
haughty.  There  were  always  a  gracious- 
ness  of  manner,  a  cordiality  and  faith- 
fulness in  friendship,  a  firmness  in 
decision,  and  a  genuineness  of  character 
which  impressed  us  with  his  straightfor- 
ward honesty.  He  was  particularly  brill- 
iant in  mathematics  and  Latin,  because 
of  his  keen,  shrewd  mind.  'Little  Nate,' 
as  he  was  jokingly  called,  was  not  only 
our  schoolmate,  but  our  friend,  our 
brother,  our  comrade  in  all  the  activities 
of  those  never-to-be-forgotten  days." 

For  several  years  the  boy  Nathan 
taught  school  near  his  home  In  order 
that  he  might  attach  himself  to  a  law 
office  in  Cortland  and  become  prepared 
for  the  legal  profession.  He  never  had 
the  training  of  the  great  law  schools  of 
the  country,  but  his  mind  natively  was 
deep  and  shrewd  and  wise  and  there  are 


few  graduates  of  Harvard  Law  or  Co- 
lumbia who  to-day  can  match  him  in 
legal  learning  or  acumen. 

He  scraped  along  on  his  own  re- 
sources, a  poor  boy  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term.  Soon  he  was  elected  school 
commissioner  of  his  district,  and  shortly 
afterward  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His 
talents  were  legal  and  political  from  the 
beginning.  He  at  once  displayed  great 
ability  at  the  bar.  His  neighbors  are 
witnesses  that  there  never  was  anythini; 
mercenary  about  his  practice.  He  had 
no  thrifty  regard  for  money.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  going  upon  the  bench  of  the 
State  of  New  York  poor  people  were 
mainly  his  clients.  The  fact  that  they 
could  or  could  not  pay  had  not  the 
slightest  influence  upon  the  way  he  han- 
dled their  cases.  He  gave  the  best  that 
was  In  him  always.  He  became  by  all 
odds  the  chief  trial  lawyer  of  his  county 
at  thirty-five,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
bench.  He  was  a  Jury  lawyer,  forceful 
and  eloquent.  His  experience  on  the 
bench  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  that  par- 
ticular quality  away  from  him,  but  his 
rational  sway  over  the  jury  mind  is  a 
part  of  the  tradition  of  his  county  in  hiR 
early  period. 

Beginning  In  his  twenties,  he  showed 
great  adaptability  to  politics.  His  first 
political  address  was  In  the  little  coun- 
try village  of  McLean  where  he  was 
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rhotosraph  by  C.  H.  Overton,  Cortland,  N.  T. 

NATHAN   MILLER   IN    1887,   AT  THR   AGE 
OK   18 

teaching  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  a  Harrison  and  Reid  campaign  club 
in  the  fall  of  1892.  The  village  folkn 
thought  he  did  exceedingly  well;  so  well 
that  when,  in  the  following  winter  sea- 
son, a  home  talent  dramatic  entertain- 
ment was  given  In  McLean,  the  yount; 
Rchool-teacher  was  invited  to  participate. 
The  community  also  remembers  about 
this  that  his  talents  in  drama  were  as 
inadequate  as  his  campaign  speech  had 
been  triumphant.  Miller  never  was  an 
actor.  He  never  could  be.  Whatever  be 
thinks  or  whatever  he  does  has  natu- 
rally the  clear  merit  of  being  real,  genu- 
ine, and  straightforward. 

In  1897  the  Republican  party  in  his 
home  county  was  very  badly  beaten  by 
a  fusion  ticket,  and  the  time  was  ripe 
for  a  change  in  leadership.  It  came  the 
next  'year,  when  Miller,  at  the  age  of 
Ihlrty,  became  the  undisputed  politic&l 
head  of  his  county.  In  1902  he  was 
appointed  Comptroller  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  AH  an  unexpired  term,  an<l 
at  the  succeeding  election  retained  his 
seat  by  the  vole  of  the  people  of  the 
.State.  In  less  than  a  year,  however,  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Odell  to  suc- 
ceed Justice  Burr  Mattice,  who  had  died. 

II  was  this  ten-year  period  from  1892 
to  1902  which  gave  him  his  practical 
grip  upon  the  machinery  and  organiza- 
tion of  politics  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  sat  with  the  Piatt  leaders  in 
the  frequent  meetings  In  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  learned  exactly  how  the 
wheels  go  round  and  why  they  go. 
Naturally  loyal  though  he  was  to  the 


party  organization,  he  perceived  alread.\ 
that  some  of  the  Piatt  practices  were 
exceedingly  harmful  to  the  party  and 
the  country.  He  grew  up  In  the  old 
school  of  politics  and  his  later  judicial 
training  made  him  cautious  and  con 
servattve.  Nevertheless  nothing  has 
ever  counted  so  much  with  Nathan  Mil- 
ler as  integrity  and  reasonableness  in 
any  public  man  or  in  any  party  policy. 
And  his  old  acquaintances  in  polltlc!> 
laud  his  sound  judgment  as  an  organiza- 
tion man  and  bis  unerring  Instinct  as  tn 
what  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Miller's  early  profound  political  ex- 
perience has  been  of  enormous  advan- 
tage to  him  as  Oovemor.  He  under- 
stands the  psychology  of  the  average 
party  man  and  political  leader  in  the 
State  of  New  York  as  no  Governor  has 
in  the  present  generation.  He  has  been 
able  to  work  with  the  politicians  In  and 
out  of  the  Legislature  with  less  friction 
than  has  been  the  case  with  any  Gover- 
nor I  have  ever  heard  of.  They  feel  him 
to  be  in  a  very  real  sense  one  of  their 
kind,  and  when  he  asks  them  out  of  his 
clear  vision  and  determination  and  in- 
telligence to  do  things  which  they  never 
dreamed  of  they  just  do  them  without 
cavil  or  reproach. 

It  is  this  early  cautious  organization 
training  in  the  old  school  and  the  long 
separation  from  active  issues  while  be 
was  on  the  bench  and  a  naturally  quiet 
and  unhealed  mind  which  give  in  Gov- 
ernor Miller  the  accurate  impression  of 
a  conservative  personality.  Many  indi- 
viduals of  a  progressive  temperament 
have  consequently  been  misled  Into  the 
belief  that  the  Governor  was  a  friend  of 
reaction.  There  is  nothing  In  that. 
Whether  they  say  much  about  it  or  not. 
dyed-in-the-wool  business  and  political 
reactionaries  in  the  State  of  New  York 
are  as  disappointed  in  Miller  as  the  most 
hectic  liberal.  When  the  Governor  took 
Arm  hold  of  the  deplorable  transit  situa- 
tion in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  more 
reactionary  representatives  of  the  prop- 
erty Interest  in  metropolitan  transporta- 
tion were  in  high  glee.  They  are  more 
sober  now.  The  Miller  policy  in  New 
York  traction  affairs  lends  itself  as  little 
to  reactionary  injustice  as  It  does  to 
Hearstian  or  Hylanlan  demagogy.  And 
certain  politicians  are  not  reconciled  at 
all  to  the  Governor's  waste-saving  re- 
forms. The  light  of  reason  and  sound 
sense  illumines  brightly  the  economic 
and  political  area  of  the  commonwealth 
under  the  Miller  leadership.  There  is 
not  much  room  for  the  bogies  of  reac- 
tion or  radicalism  within  range  of  the 
Miller  vision. 

It  is  true  that  the  Governor  has  grown 
in  sensitiveness  to  wise  measures  of 
human  advance  since  he  has  t>een  at  the 
head  of  the  government  in  Albany. 
Early  in  his  administration  progressive 
persons  thought  that  they  detected  a  de- 
fect in  sympathy  on  the  human  side  of 
government.  Whatever  there  was  to 
that  is  an  aftermath  of  a  necessarily 
secluded    life    upon    the   bench    in    the 


(C)  Paul  Thompson 

GOVERNOR  MILLER  OK  NEW   YORK 
(A  recent  photograph) 

period  between  1903  and  1915,  when  the 
country  was  ablaze  with  liberalism  un- 
der Roosevelt  and  his  compeers.  Trans- 
port a  judge  from  the  bench  once  again 
to  the  human  arena  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment, and  you  must  give  him  as 
much  time  as  a  kitten  to  get  his  eyes 
open.  We  all  remember  how  it  was  with 
Hughes  in  1916.  But  if  a  judge  has  it 
In  him,  as  Hughes  has  and  Miller  has. 
he  soon  sees  things  as  they  are  forming 
in  the  mold  of  the  popular  will,  and 
guides  his  policies  rationally  in  accord- 
ance therewith. 

I  call  Governor  Miller  a  conservative 
liberal.  He  is  willing  to  go  as  far  in 
reasonable  advance  as  the  government 
and  the  people  are  able  to  pay  for  and 
manage  measures  of  advance.  The 
trouble  with  the  radical  liberal  in  mos* 
periods,  but  especially  In  the  present 
economic  crisis,  is  that  he  would  have  ii.s 
In  hot  water  and  bankruptcy  at  the  same 
time.  Miller  would  make  us  think  as 
we  go  and  pay  as  we  go  and  always  have 
a  little  balance  of  caution  in  the  policy 
and  money  In  the  treasury.  His  admin- 
istration at  Albany  has  been  character- 
ized by  intelligence,  economy,  and  re- 
sponsibility. In  a  time  of  chaos  Miller 
would  lay  anew  in  Industry  and  politics 
the  economic  foundations  of  an  ordered 
liberty.  The  Port  of  New  York,  the 
transit  system  of  the  metropolis,  the 
barge  canal,  the  unused  water  powers  of 
the  Stale,  the  penal  and  charitable  instl- 
tutlonff,  the  government  bureaus,  the 
political  machines,  have  all  felt  the 
molding   and    developing   touch    of   tlie 
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master  hand.  And  liberal  measures  of 
progress  have  not  been  forgotten.  The 
juvenile  court  idea,  which  Judge  Lind- 
say has  made  immortal,  is  established 
by  the  Miller  administration  for  the 
rommonwealth  of  New  York.  Hereafter 
dependent,  delinquent,  and  neglected 
children  will  be  tatcen  care  of  without 
giving  them  a  criminal  record,  and 
those  of  them  who  prove  worthy  and 
competent  will  have  their  chance  in  the 
human  society  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Another  important  piece  of  evidence 
of  liberal  interest  in  human  welfare  on 
the  part  of  the  Miller  administration  is 
to  be  found  in  the  establishment  and 
generous  endowment  of  a  division  of 
maternity,  infancy,  and  child  hygiene  in 
the  State  Department  of  Health.  This 
piece  of  humanitarian  policy  is  designed 
to  accomplish  under  State  auspices, 
State  rules,  and  State  funds  much  more 
than  is  pontemplated  by  the  widely 
heralded  Sheppard-Towner  Maternity 
°  Act  of  the  National  Congress.  New 
York  accepts  no  funds  from  tlie  National 
Government,  repudiates  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  as  an  encroachment  in  a 
subtle  fashion  upon  the  activities  of  the 
States,  but  undertakes  on  its  own  initia- 
tive to  protect  to  its  utmost  mothers  and 
little  children  not  knowing  how  or  not. 
able  to  care  for  themselves. 

Miller  was  a  member  of  the  highest 
courts  of  the  State  of  New  York  between 
1903  and  1915.  He  was  on  the  trial 
bench  for  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
when  he  was  designated  by  the  then 
Governor  Odell  to  the  appellate  division 
of  the  Second  Department  in  Brooklyn. 
He  remained  there  until  he  was  selected 
by  Governor  Hughes  in  1909  for  the 
First  Department  of  New  York,  because 
Hughes  wished  to  make  the  First  De- 
partment a  very  strong  appellate  divis- 
ion. Here  he  stayed  until  1912,  when 
Governor  Sulzer  designiated  him  to  sit 
on  the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  therefore 
had  in  the  Comptrollership  and  the 
various  courts  a  wide  administrative 
and  Judicial  experience.  Abruptly  in 
1915  he  resigned  from  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals before  he  was  fotry-seven  years  of 
ape. 

The  sources  of  his  power  are  clear. 
He  has  by  nature  a  very  keen  legal. 
Analytical,  logical  mind,  with  a  flne  edge 
from  experience.  He  has  the  capacity  to 
tievote  himself  assiduously  to  his  daily 
task.  In  spite  of  a  somewhat  frail  body 
from  boyhood,  he  can  assimilate  any 
quantity  of  hard  work.  His  mind  is  able 
to  concentrate  closely  upon  an  argument 
and  take  eagle  flight  through  briefs  and 
records  to  find  out  what  the  issue  is. 
While  he  was  a  local  political  leader 
in  his  young  manhood,  he  was  noted  for 
his  remarkable  Judgment.  He  was  a 
strategist  of  no  mean  order.  And  these 
qualities  have  grown  with  his  growth 
and  strengthened  with  his  strength. 
And  withal  he  is  very  quiet  and  modest 
and  even-tempered,  with  nothing  vindic- 
tive in  his  nature;  a  very  courteous 
man.   patient,   unruffled,   and   unafraid. 


There  is  about  him  no  sentimentality 
and  almost  no  visible  emotion.  But  that 
there  is  a  deep  vein  of  true  sentiment 
in  him,  let  the  following  attest.  One  of 
his  flrst  acts  after  he  had  begun  to  ac- 
cumulate a  surplus  in  the  law  was  to 
purchase  a  flne  farm  of  seventy-flve 
acres  near  the  village  of  Cortland,  upon 
which  he  placed  his  father  and  mother 
in  their  declining  years.  They  had  lived 
on  the  farm  a  very  short  time  when  his 
mother,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  sud- 
idenly  died.  A  little  time  afterward  he 
came  from  New  York  to  spen  1  the  Sun- 
day in  the  village  of  Cortland,  and  asked 
one  of  his  closest  friends  to  walk  with 
him  to  the  cemetery  where  the  body  of 
his  mother  was  buried.  It  was  a  site 
which  he  himself  hard  selected,  so  he 
told  his  friend,  on  high  ground  overlook- 
ing the  little  farm  of  seventy-flve  acres, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  the  center  of 
almost  the  whole  of  the  unworried  con- 
tent and  happiness  which  his  mother 
had  ever  known. 

The  taunt  of  the  demagogue  seeks  to 
brand  Miller  as  a  corporation  lawyer  on 
the  ground  that  he  has  frequently  been 
since  be  left  the  bench  the  attorney  for 
corporate  business.  Corporation  lawyer 
as  an  opprobrious  epithet  came  with  the 
wave  of  emotional  liberalism  out  of  the 
West,  where  the  main  form  of  corporate 
business  is  the  railway  and  where  the 
term  corporation  lawyer  means  a  rail- 
way counsel  who  lobbies  in  Washington 
and  is  the  hired  man  of  railway  power, 
with  at  least  the  assumption  running 
against  him  as  a  free  and  independent ' 
American  citizen.  In  the  East,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  man  who  aspires  to  the 
front  rank  of  legal  eminence  is  sure  to 
be  the  counsel  in  much  corporate  busi- 
ness, because  in  the  East  the  main  forms 
of  business  are  corporate  in  character. 


"Ireland  Revisited 

Frkdkrkk  W.Ci-AMPKrr, 
a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dnblin,  and  a  keen  student  of 
the  problems  of  his  native 
land,  pi-esenta  an  extraordi- 
narily «'lear  picture  of  condi- 
tions in  Ireland  in  an  article 
which  will  apjiear  in  next 
week's  Ontlook. 

What  Bernard  Shaw  said 
to  him  concerning  De  Valera 
is  as  compact  and  trenchant  a 
comment  u|H>n  the  folly  of 
the  Irish  Republican  lemlei-s 
as  anything  we  have  seen.  It 
represents  Shaw  at  his  l>est. 
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And  many  lawyers  of  the  first  rank  and 
of  the  flrst  quality  of  citizenship,  who 
keep  the  door  of  their  offices  wide  open 
to  all  who  may  wish  to  enter  as  clients, 
naturally  have  much  corporate  business 
as  their  experience  and  reputation  en- 
large. But  the  real  men  among  them 
are  not  affected  in  their  obligations  or 
opinions  as  American  citizens.  Lesser 
ones  among  them  may,  and  unquestion- 
ably often  do.  Imbibe  corporate  blsR 
which  they  sometimes  carry  with  them 
into  citizenship  and  government.  B\it 
the  real  ones  do  not.  One  afternoon  at 
two  o'clock,  when  the  Great  Northern 
Securities  case  was  liefore  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  a  representa- 
tive of  Morgan  and  Hill  appeared  at  the 
office  of  Elihu  Root  and  retained  him  as 
counsel.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  same 
afternoon  Edward  H.  Harriman,  who 
was  arrayed  against  Morgan  and  Hill  in 
the  substance  of  this  famous  case,  also 
appeared  in  the  office  of  Eiihu  Root, 
seeking  to  retain  him  as  counsel.  If 
Harriman  had  arrived  at  ten  minutes 
before  two  instead  of  at  four  o'clock,  Mr. 
Root  would  have  been  Harriman's  coun- 
sel, and  not  Morgan's,  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  But 
when  Elihu  Root  was  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  or  was  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  American  Nation  at  The 
Hague  or  in  the  great  international  con- 
ference at  Washington,  his  country  was 
his  client,  and  all  the  powers  of  an  intel- 
lect unsurpassed  in  this  generation  were 
employed  for  his  country. 

When  Nathan  L.  Miller  left  th*  bench, 
he  became  the'  counsel  for  a  great  cor- 
poration. But  he  retained  the  right  to 
have  private  clients  and  argue  cases,  and 
his  most  important  business  until  he  be- 
came Governor  was  the  defending  of 
causes  of  great  moment  before  the  First 
Department  Appellate  Division  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  point  is  that  he 
has  a  mind  of  far  too  great  keenness 
and  integrity  to  be  influenced  by  cor- 
porate bias.  Throughout  his  term  as 
Governor  his  State  has  been  his  client. 

He  is  a  National  example.  There  is 
no  State  in  the  Union  where  precisely 
the  things  which  most  need  to  be  done 
in  the  present  governmental  crisis  have 
been  so  well  done  as  in  the  State  of  New- 
York  under  the  Miller  Governorship. 
And  he  has  maintained  a  practically 
perfect  party  solidarity  In  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  has  recognized  the  unquestion 
able  fact  that  the  American  system  of 
Kovemment  cannot  work  without  respon- 
sible leadership,  and  he  has  had  the 
human  tact  and  the  practical  sagacity 
as  well  as  the  high  intelligence  to  fur- 
nish the  leadership. 

Miller  can  think.  And  be  can  act. 
And  he  has  the  courage  to  do  the  thing 
which  for  the  moment  may  be  unpopu- 
lar, but  which  is  right  and  is  rapidly 
discovered  to  be  right  by  public  opinion. 
In  the  possession  of  these  qualities  he  is 
a  National  asset.  The  country  at  large 
has  too  few  like  him  in  the  high  places 
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THE  INARTICULATE  YOUNG 

BY   CAROLINE   E.   MacGILL 


NOT  that  I  pretend  to  be  one  of 
them,  though  small  Elizabeth  did 
say  a  while  ago  that  "Aunt  Caro 
would  never  grow  up,  would  she?"  And 
I  assured  her  solemnly  that  I  never 
would.  For,  as  every  devotee  of  Barrle 
knows,  youth  Is  a  matter  of  the  spirit. 
I  am  sure  that,  like  my  young  contem- 
poraries of  the  moment,  I  was  much 
older  at  eighteen  than  I  ever  will  be 
again,  should  I  live  to  be  eighty.  It  is 
fortunately  going  somewhat  out  of  fash- 
ion now  to  think  that  youth  has  no  prob- 
lems. Why,  there  is  no  period  like  it 
for  a  sense  that  all  the  weight  of  the 
world  is  on  one's  shoulders.  Indeed  it 
Is,  too,  for  the  Ignorance  of  youth  is  a 
far  heavier  burden  than  the  wisdom  of 
age.  By  thirty  we  have  learned  to  "pass 
the  buck,"  and  by  forty  we  have  built 
up  an  effectual  system  of  defenses,  so 
that  we  avoid  the  impact  of  burdens 
which  we  cannot  lift  eflteiently.  Some- 
times, indeed,  we  build  our  counter- 
offensive  so  well  that  it  repels  all  at- 
tacks, but  of  that  species  I  shall  not 
speak.  Youth,  however,  is  compara- 
tively naked.  Its  armor  is  weak,  and  it 
is  open  to  the  penetration  of  every  bur- 
den which  blows  where  it  listeth.  No, 
I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  turn  the 
clock  back,  myself.  If  years  have 
brought  me  a  touch  of  rheumatism  now 
and  then,  they  have  also  brought  me  the 
blessed  assurance  that  I  need  only  as- 
sume the  special  burden  which  is  made 
with  a  hollow  fitted  to  my  individual 
shoulder  measurements. 

My  young  friend  Lucy  and  I  have  been 
reading  "Dancers  In  the  Dark"  and  other 
productions  of  the  "young  intellectuals." 
She  is  perplexed  by  them,  being  herself 
"young,"  sweet-and-twenty.  as  we  once 
said,  and  a  collegian.  She  says  that  she 
knows  some  girls  that  maybe  are  like 
that  girl  in  "Dancers"  and  some  fellows 
that  could  pose  as  world-weary  youth  If 
there  were  any  one  to  pose  before.  But 
her  chief  worrlment  is  the  kind  old 
ladies  and  dear  old  gentlemen  who  think 
that  all  girls  and  boys  of  the  college 
type  Indulge  In  cheek-to-cheek  dancing 
and  petting  parties.  I  could  tell  her  of 
a  greater  danger  than  that,  but  I  re- 
frain.   She  has  enough  on  her  mind  now. 

I  suggest  that  she  and  her  sort  do 
some  writing  on  their  own  account,  but, 
as  she  justly  says,  she  is  too  busy  doing 
her  daily  work.  Now  Lucy  could,  1 
think,  qualify  as  an  "Intellectual," 
whether  she  ever  makes  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
or  not.  Even  in  my  own  day  we  did  not 
think  that  a  sure  augury  of  intellectual- 
ism,  and  experience  has  not  Increased 
faith.  I  remember  a  most  "shocking" 
damsel,  one  whose  gyrations  were  quite 
of  a  piece  with  the  ultra-moderns,  who 

-on"  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  married  a  col- 

presldent,  and  settled  down  into  the 

conventional  of  small-town   host- 

.    The  mediocrity  which  enveloped 


her  was  complete.  The  "young  intellec- 
tual" of  our  class,  with  leanings  which 
were  whispered  to  be  ultra-radical  and 
dangerous,  now  writes  sonnets  of  im- 
peccable purity  of  style  and  ultra-ortho- 
doxy. For  we  had  quite  a  collection, 
even  twenty  years  ago. 

When  I  was  Lucy's  age,  I  knew  a 
woman  about  whom  many  spicy  stories 
lingered  from  the  days  of  my  mother's 
youth.  She  retained  a  great  deal  of 
vivacity  of  manner  and  witty  conversa- 
tion, which  made  her  amusing  company 
for  the  world  of  her  daughter's  contem- 
poraries. And  her  daughter  was  the 
most  properly  brought  up,  carefully 
chaperoned,  prosaic  maiden  you  could 
imagine.  I  think  that  is  about  the  usual 
way,  my  dear  Lucy.  These  pseudo- 
horrifying  young  people  are  the  alter- 
nate swing  of  the  pendulum,  offspring 
of  my  whilom  friend  and  harking  back 
to  their  grandmothers  in  a  good  many 
cases,  even  if  the  dear  old  ladies  do  deny 
the  day  ever  existed  when  they  were 
young  clips  themselves.  There  were  girls 
who  did  things  we  did  not  approve  when 
I  was  In  college.  I  make  no  doubt  that 
there  are  many  more  of  their  kind  now 
in  the  sedate  halls  of  Alma  Mater;  but 
there  are  more  girls  there  too.  The 
proportion  may  be  larger,  but  that  it  is 
very  much  larger  I  doubt. 

The  trouble  is,  Lucy,  that  the  sltouting 
minority  always  gets  the  most  attention. 
Sometimes  the  shouters  are  on  the  right 
path,  and  sometimes  not;  but  so  goes 
the  world,  so  goes  progress,  if  you  will. 
We  must  not  suppress  the  shouting,  be- 
cause it  will  break  out  somewhere  else 
if  we  do,  like  tying  down  the  safety- 
valve;  and,  besides,  we  cannot  raise 
much  If  we  do  not  plow  up  the  ground. 
To-day  they  are  using  dynamite,  and  say 
it  does  the  business  much  more  effl- 
clently. 

These  young  people  are  silly,  vulgar, 
if  you  will,  and  bound  to  no  good  end, 
apparently;  but,  take  my  word  for  it. 
they'll  get  switched  off  into  the  freight 
yard  and  lost  in  ten  years.  They  have 
no  pertinacity,  even  for  evil.  This  Is  the 
time  when  their  blood  runs  fast,  and 
they  must  get  the  superfluous  energy  out 
of  them.  The  country  is  over-prosperous 
and  bread  easily  won,  so  there  is  no  sav- 
ing grindstone  of  toil  to  "take  it  out  of 
them."  But  out  of  them  It  will  come, 
Lucy,  some  day.  "The  Ten  Command- 
ments will  not  budge,  and  stealing  still 
remains  but  stealing."  Of  all  the  self- 
ordained  reformers  and  radicals  of  my 
day,  there  Is  not  one  who  has  achieved 
any  Influence  in  the  world's  affairs  un- 
less he  or  she  has  undergone  a  conver- 
sion to  the  wisdom  which  is  alone  ser- 
viceable. I  used  to  worry  over  them  too 
a  little,  though  not  a  great  deal,  having 
enough  to  do  to  attend  to  my  own  more 
pressing  problems.  I  think  that  the  fact 
that  my  Interests  lay  In  the  classics  and 


history  helped  me  to  keep  my  head  and 
saved  my  tears,  for  I  read  in  Horace 
about  willful  maidens  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  all  viciousness  clear  to 
their  rosy  flnger-tips,  and  many  admoni- 
tions to  the  Roman  youth  to  remember 
the  integer  vita  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tions. Horace  is  fine  reading  to-day. 
True,  Rome  fell  because  her  civilization 
broke  down  under  the  assaults  of  luxury 
and  vice.  Perhaps  ours  will  do  the  same? 
It  may  be,  Lucy,  it  may  very  well  be. 

The  more  you  read  history,  the  more 
profoundly  and  deeply,  the  more  you 
will  be  Impressed  with  the  certitude  of 
ancient  truths.  As  a  condition  of  our 
ability  to  choose  right  we  must  be  able 
to  do  otherwise.  I  know  all  the  argu- 
ments of  your  young  friends  concerning 
economic  or  philosophical  determinism, 
but  life  has  shown  me  too  many  facts  to 
take  their  theories  very  seriously. 
That's  one  of  the  burdens  that  youth 
hears,  but  learns  In  time  to  shift.  Of 
course  some  one  may  toy,  if  I  bring  up 
Lincoln  as  a  man  economically  and 
hereditarily  doomed  to  failure,  that 
Lincoln  was  a  transcendent  genius,  not 
a  norm  by  which  other  men  may  be 
Judged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  job 
offered  to  him  was  one  needing  a  tran- 
scendent genius.  There  are  countless 
lesser  jobs,  all  mighty  necessary  in  the 
economy  of  things,  and  all  open  to  men 
of  lesser  genius,  who  can  do  them  in  as 
high  a  degree  of  comparative  perfection 
as  Lincoln  did  his.  And,  Lucy,  I've  seen 
man  after  man  and  woman  after  woman 
rise  out  of  the  most  impossible  circum- 
stances and  do  that  very  thing.  That's 
one  of  the  advantages  of  years.  You  can 
explain  the  working  of  the  machine  by 
facts  from  your  own  experience.  You 
saw  just  a  little  of  it  in  our  economics 
class  this  year,  didn't  you?  Peggy  was 
a  dear  girl,  a  most  attractive  girl  in  her 
way,  and  her  violent  modernism  nearly 
swept  a  lot  of  you  off  your  feet.  It 
sounded  rather  good — to  sweep  away  all 
the  old  injustices,  all  the  old  inequali- 
ties, all  the  old  slaveries — ^untll  you  be- 
gan to  test  out  her  theories.  Then  you 
found  how  much  had  to  go  along  with 
them.  Marriage,  for  instance.  There 
should  be  no  unhappy  women,  bound  to 
cruel  husbands  whom  they  did  not  love. 
Until  you  realized  that  along  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
must  go  the  home,  the  loving  care  of 
father  and  mother  for  the  children,  the 
Ideals  of  duty,  of  stability,  of  faith  and 
honor  to  a  pledge.  I  watched  you  day 
by  day  under  the  assaults  of  Peggy's 
glib  tongue  and  her  woeful  ignorance  of 
the  facts  of  history.  She  somehow 
thought  she  was  Minerva,  sprung  full 
armed  from  the  head  of  Jove,  until  we 
began  to  test  her,  to  bring  her  up 
against  actualities.  You  remember  the 
day  she  used  the  example  of  The  Pil- 
grims to  bolster  up  her  arguments  for 


GommuniBm,  and  when  we  told  her  it 
was  a  failure,  said  that  was'  because  the 
men  who  tried  it  were  a  "bunch  of 
theorists  and  intellectuals,  and  didn't 
know  bow  to  work."  Shades  of  our 
bard-working  and  high-minded  Pilgrim 
ancestors!  When  we  showed  her  that 
the  contrary  was  in  fact  true,  that  the 
failure  of  the  Plymouth  experiment  was 
due  to  the  same  thing  that  has  caused 
the  downfall  of  the  Russians,  was  the 
same  old  truth  that  work  as  a  means  of 
grace  stands  foremost,  that  to  labor  is 
to  pray  as  truly  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury as  in  the  eighth,  you  experienced 
a  remarkable  revulsion  of  feeling 
towards  Peggy.    I  think  Peggy  did  you 
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a  lot  of  good.  You  saw  Just  how  foolish 
and  hollow  her  ignorant  theories  were, 
and  in  time  you  saw  Just  her  own  meas- 
ure of  selfishness  and  instability.  The 
world  will  teach  Peggy— in  fact,  you 
taught  her  maybe  more  than  she  taught 
you — but  meanwhile  she  taught  you  a 
tremendous  deal. 

Lucy,  dear,  our  civilization  may  fall. 
Just  as  that  of  the  Jews  fell  after  the 
days  of  Solomon,  or  as  did  that  of 
ancient  Rome.  When  a  mother  disci- 
plines a  naughty  child,  she  is  not 
thereby  ruining  the  child's  life;  on  the 
contrary,  she  is  preserving  it,  she  is 
teaching  it  needed  lessons  of  self-control, 
of  power  to  choose  the  right 
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So,  my  dear  Lucy,  don't  worry  over 
these  "young  intellectuals."  They'll  get 
over  it  in  time,  and  a  new  crop  take 
their  place.  Just  remember  that  there 
are  really  a  very  great  number  of  people 
in  the  world  who  think  Just  as  you  do 
and  are  striving  for  Just  the  same  hon> 
orable  and  clean  and  forthright  aims. 
Very  many  more  of  you,  in  fact,  than  of 
the  weaker  kind,  that  Peggy  represents. 
Only  you  are  inarticulate,  she  is  glib. 
She  has  to  be,  poor  thing!  All  the  right, 
all  the  security,  is  on  your  side,  Lucy. 
Her  volubility  is  really  an  effort  to  Jus- 
tify herself  to  her  own  conscience.  It  is 
too  bad  she  should  waste  so  much  effort 
on  such  a  useless  task. 


UNDER   FOUR  PRESIDENTS 
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CHAPTER   III— FIRST    TURKISH    MISSION 


I  WAS  naturally  disposed  to  be  an 
independent  In  politics,  especially 
in  city  and  State  politics,  where 
sometimes  the  conflict  of  character  and 
personality  called  for  more  consideration 
than  in  those  larger  National  campaigns 
of  opposing  issues.  I  was  a  believer  in 
election  reform,  and  in  later  years  be- 
came president  of  an  organization  for. 
vitalizing  the  party  primaries. 

The  William  R.  Grace-Tammany 
fight  In  New  York  In  1882  was  the  first 
political  campaign  in  which  I  took  an 
active  part.  Grace  was  an  excellent 
Mayor,  gave  the  city  a  good  business 
administration — so  good  and  so  inde- 
pendent that  Tammany  refused  to  re- 
nominate him.  But  the  independent 
voters  gave  him  a  banner  and  backing: 
Republicans,  too.  Joined  the  ranks;  and 
Grace  was  re-elected. 

In  this  campaign  I  served  as  secretary 
of  the  Independent  Executive  Committee, 
with  Frederic  R.  Coudert  as  chairman. 
Two  years  later,  being  then  in  business, 
I  aided  in  organizing  the  Cleveland  and 
Hendricks  Merchants'  and  Business 
Men's  Association,  which  paraded  40,000 
strong  from  the  lower  end  of  Broadway 
to  Thirty-fourth  Street. 

A  few  days  before  the  election  the 
Republican  managers  called  a  ministers' 
meeting  in  New  York.  About  six  hun- 
dred clergymen,  representing  all  denomi- 
nations, assembled  at  Republican  head- 
quarters to  meet  the  candidate.  Dr. 
Samuel  D.  Burchard,  a  brilliant  orator, 
was  selected,  to  address  them.  In  con- 
cluding his  speech,  which  on  the  whole 
was  dignified  and  temperate,  he  stigma- 
tized the  Democrats  as  the  party  of 
"Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion." 

Mr.  Blaine,  great  politician  that  he 
was,  failed  to  repudiate  the  sentiment  on 
the  spot  Extraordinary  efforts  had  been 
made,  and  with  some  measure  of  success, 
lo  secure  the  Roman  Catholic  vote. 

I  was  present  at  Democratic  head- 
quarters   when   the   reporter   who   had 


been  sent  to  this  meeting  returned. 
Senator  Gorman  asked  the  reporter  to 
read  from  his  shorthand  notes.  When 
he  came  to  the  expression,  "Rum, 
Romanism,  and  Rebellion,"  it  imme- 
diately arrested  the  chairman's  atten- 
tion. He  had  the  reporter  write  It  out. 
The  Democratic  managers  saw  its  im- 
portance, and  had  the  whole  country 
placarded  with  posters  headed  "R.  R.  R.," 
with  many  additions  and  variations. 
The  election  proved  very  close,  the  vic- 
tory depending  upon  the  vote  of  New 
York.  The  official  count  gave  the  Presi- 
dency to  the  Democrats  by  only  1,047 
votes.  Without  doubt,  the  number 
changed  by  Dr.  Burchard 's  remarks  de- 
cided the  election. 

Because  of  the  closeness  of  the  New 
York  vote  the  Republicans  did  not  at 
once  concede  Mr.  Cleveland's  election. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  nervous  appre- 
hension. Jay  Gould,  who  controlled  the 
telegraphic  lines,  was  accused  of  holding 
back  the  returns.  The  Tilden-Hayes 
contest  was  recalled,  and  the  recollection 
did  not  serve  to  allay  the  fears  of  the 
Democrats. 

It  was  Imperative  that  the  uncertainty 
be  dispelled  and  that  confidence  be  ex- 
pressed In  the  announced  result.  So  the 
Merchants'  and  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion held  a  victory  mass-meeting  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  then  the  largest  audi- 
torium In  the  city.  This  celebration  had 
an  assuring  effect  throughout  the  coun- 
try. August  Belmont  was  chairman, 
and  I,  as  secretary,  presented  the  reso- 
lutions. Among  the  speakers  were 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Daniel  Dougherty 
of  Philadelphia,  Algernon  S.  Sullivan, 
and  others.  Beecher's  eloquence  was 
Interspersed  with  humor.  Replying  to 
waggish  remarks  that  Cleveland  would 
not  fit  in  the  Presidential  chair  because 
of  his  avoirdupois,  Beecher  said: 

"If  the  chair  Is  too  small,  then  make 
it  larger." 

The  campaign  over,  I  devoted  myself 


again  to  business.  When  a  member  of 
the  National  Committee  with  whom  I 
co-operated  while  organizing  the  mer- 
chants' movement  asked  whether  there 
was  any  political  office  I  aspired  to,  I 
replied  that  my  only  wish  was  that 
Cleveland  should  live  up  to  the  political 
principles  which  brought  him  the  sup- 
port of  so  many  independent  voters. 

MARYLAND  SENATOH  PROPOSES 
DIPLOMATIC  CAREER 

A  talk  I  had  almost  two  years  later, 
however,  resulted  In  a  shifting  of  my 
plans  for  the  future.  In  September, 
1886,  I  was  In  Chicago  on  important 
business.  At  the  Palmer  House,  where 
I  was  stopping,  I  met  Senator  Gorman, 
of  Maryland,  who  had  Just  returned 
with  several  other  Senators  from  a  Far 
Western  trip. 

One  evening,  while  we  were  sitting 
together  and  talking  of  matters  politi- 
cal, the  Senator  mentioned  that  during 
the  trip  he  and  his  son  had  read  my 
book,  "The  Origin  of  the  Republican 
Form  of  Government  in  the  United 
States."  He  remarked  that  It  aided  him 
towards  a  clearer  view  of  the  sources 
and  early  growth  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  remark  was  followed  up 
with  a  surprising  suggestion.  S.  S.  Cox, 
the  Minister  to  Turkey,  had  resigned,  or 
was  about  to  resign,  the  Senator  said, 
and  he  would  like  to  recommend  me  to 
the  President  for  appointment  to  that 
post.  It  would  provide  suitable  circum- 
stances, he  added,  for  further  studies  of 
government 

The  entire  conversation  served  to 
make  me  think  along  new  lines.  Occu- 
pying my  consciousness,  It  diverted  my 
course  in  a  way  of  which  I  had  not 
dreamed.  I  was  married,  had  two  small 
children,  and  with  these  responsibilities 
was  deeply  absorbed  In  making  my 
way  in  business.  I  had  no  thought 
of   a   political    career,    nor    of   service 

in  the  diplomatic  .corps.,  I, had  jiever 
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Oscar  8.  Struuii,  from  a  photograph  tukcn  in  ConxUmlinople  in  1888,  soon  after 
his  arrit'al  in  Turkey  on  his  first  diplomatic  mission 


given  iniicli  attention  I"  our  foreign 
relations. 

When  1  returned  to  New  Yorlt.  I  run- 
ferred  witli  my  fatlier  and  brofliers. 
They  encouraged  me  wholeheartedly, 
saying  they  would  look  after  my  inter- 
PBts  and  not  permit  them  to  suffer. 
Without  this  generous  offer  on  their  part 
the  position  would  have  been  impossible, 
for  to  maintain  it  adequately  would  re- 
quire an  expenditure  of  several  times  my 
salary. 

The  salary  of  Minister  to  Turkey  had 
been  reduced  to  $7,500,  though  subse- 
<iuently  restored  to  $10,000;  and  in 
order  to  live  properly  we  had  to  rent  a 
winter  Iiouse  in  the  capital  and  a  sum- 
mer house  outside,  or  live  in  hotels,  as 
Mr.  Co.\  and  his  predecessor.  General 
Lew  Wallace,  did.  General  Wallace  was 
restricted  to  his  salary,  and  felt  com- 
pelled to  decline  the  invitations  of  his 
colleagues  because  he  was  not  in  posi- 
tion to  reciprocate.  His  "Ben  Hur,"  by 
the  way,  he  had  written  before  his  so- 
journ in  the  East,  and  not  afterward,  as 
is  often  supposed. 

Shortly  after  this  time  the  relations 


between  .Senator  Gorman  and  President 
Cleveland  became  strained.  This  hart 
the  effect  of  shelving  all  hfs  reconmien- 
rtations  for  appointments.  The  Senator 
apprised  me  of  the  situation,  and  advised 
me  to  use  such  influence  as  I  might  be 
able  to  command. 

Originally  the  post  had  not  been  of  my 
seeking,  but  now  that  my  expectations 
had  led  me  to  make  all  sorts  of  new 
plans  I  wanted  to  see  it  through.  Help 
was  freely  offered,  and  from  sources  so 
gratifying  that  a  mere  expression  of 
interest  would  have  been  flattering. 

I  also  conferred  with  Carl  Schurz. 
with  whom  I  stood  on  intimate  terms, 
and  with  John  Foord,  another  friend. 
In  the  early  80's  we  used  to  have  a  lunch 
club  that  met  about  once  in  two  weeks 
at  a  little  French  restaurant,  Louis 
Sieghortner's,  at  32  Lafayette  Place,  now 
Lafayette  Street,  in  a  house  that  had 
been  a  former  residence  of  one  of  the 
Astors.  We  used  to  discuss  various 
political  and  reform  matters — the  "Mug- 
wump" movement,  the  Cleveland  cam- 
paigns, or  what  not.  Tliere  were  ten  or 
twelve  of  us,  and  Carl  Schur/  was  one: 
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Charles  R.  Miller,  a  leading  editorial 
writer  of  the  "Times,"  who  died  on  July 
18,  was  another;  and  John  Foord,  whose 
death  by  accident  occurred  in  Washing- 
ton only  a  few  days  ago  as  I  write,  was 
another.  Foord  was  then  editor-in-chief 
of  the  "Times."  He  took  up  my  appoint- 
ment with  both  President  Cleveland  and 
Secretary  of  State  Bayard.  Schurz  en- 
couraged me  and  said  he  would  speak  to 
Oswald  Ottendorfer  about  having  me  ap- 
pointed. Ottendorfer,  proprietor  of  the 
"New-Yorker  Staatszeitung,"  was  a 
client  of  our  law  Arm  and  knew  me  well. 
Subsequently  I  saw  him,  and  he  wrote  to 
Cleveland  strongly  recommending  the 
appointment. 

Cleveland  was  favorably  impressed, 
but  hesitated.  America's  chief  concern 
in  Turkey,  he  said,  was  the  protection  of 
the  American  missionary  interests.  He 
would  not  like  to  appoint  any  one  to 
this  mission  who  might  be  objected  to 
by  the  two  missionary  societies,  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  and  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions. 

A.  S.  Barnes,  the  publisher,  was  an 
important  member  of  the  American 
Board.  Barnes  knew  me  well.  He  had 
been  in  frequent  consultation  with  our 
law  Arm  when  we  represented  Brooklyn 
in  its  action  to  compel  the  Atlantic 
Avenue  Railroad  to  sink  its  tracks. 
Barnes  brought  the  matter  before  his 
Board,  resulting  in  its  Prudential  Com- 
mittee sending  a  letter  to  Cleveland  ex- 
pressing full  approval  of  my  appoint- 
ment. They  merely  suggested  that  I  be 
asked  not  to  hold  any  receptions  on  the 
Sabbath,  as  one  of  my  predecessors  had 
done.  This  intimation  was  not  neces- 
sary, as  I  would  naturally  have  refrained 
from  offending  the  religious  sensibilities 
of  my  nationals  at  that  post. 

HENRY   WARD  REECHER'S   LETTER  TO 
PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND 

The  greatest  American  preaclier  of  his 
lime,  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  heard 
through  one  of  his  trustees  of  Plymouth 
Church  that  I  was  being  considered  for 
the  Turkish  post,  and  that  there  was 
some  hesitation  about  appointing  me 
because  of  my  religion.  He  wrote  a 
notable  letter  to  the  President  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1887.  I  am  happy  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  original,  which  was  given 
me  by  Governor  Porter,  then  the  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  quote 
from  it: 

Some  of  our  best  citizens  arc  solici- 
tous for  lh<-  apiraintiiient  of  Owar 
StravLs  as  Minister  to  Turkey.  Of  hi.« 
ntnoHS  there  l.s  n  general  consent  Hint 
he  is  personally,  and  in  attainments, 
eminently  excellent. 

But  I  am  Interested  in  another 
quality — the  fact  that  he  is  a  Hebrew. 
The  bitter  prejudice  against  Jews, 
which  obtains  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  ought  not  to  receive  any 
countenance  in  America.  It  ia  be- 
cause he  is  a  Jew  that  I  would  uprp 
his  appointment  as  a  fit  rccofmlHon 
of  this  remarkable  people,  who  an- 
lK-coining  large  contributors  toAnierl- 
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can  prosperity  and  whose  intelUsence, 
morality,  and  large  liberality  in  all 
public  measures  for  the  welfare  of 
society  deserve  and  should  receive 
from  the  hands  of  our  Government 
some  such  recognition. 

Is  it  not,  also,  a  duty  to  set  forth, 
in  this  quiet  but  effectual  method,  the 
genius  of  American  government? — 
which  has  under  its  fostering  care 
people  of  all  civilized  nations,  and 
which  treats  them  without  regard  to 
civil,  religious,  or  race  peculiarities  as 
common  citizens?  We  send  Danes  to 
Denmark,  Germans  to  Germany.  We 
reject  no  man  because  he  is  a  French- 
man. Why  should  wc  not  make  a 
crowning  testimony  to  the  genius  of 
our  people  by  sending  a  Hebrew  to 
Turkey?  The  ignorance  and  super- 
stitions of  media-val  Kuropc  may  ac- 
count for  the  prejudice  of  that  dark 
age.  But  how  a  Christian  in  our  day 
can  turn  from  a  Jew,  1  cannot  im- 
agine. Christianity  Itself  sucked  at 
the  bosom  of  Judaism.  Our  roots  arc 
in  the  Old  Testament.  We  are  Jews 
ourselves  gone  to  blossom  and  fruit, 
nirislianity  is  Judaism  in  Kvolution 
— and  it  .would  seem  strange  for  the 
seed  to  turn  against  the  stock  on 
which  it  was  grown. 

While  recuperating  at  Atlantic  City 
from  a  cold  I  received  news  of  my  ap- 
pointment. A  few  days  later  I  was 
taken  on  a  department  tour  through  the 
intricacies  of  relations  with  the  Ottoman 
Empire  under  the  guidance  of  the  Third 
Assistant  Secretary,  John  Baesett  Moore, 
now  the  noted  authority  on  international 
law,  and  Alvah  A.  Adee,  that  distin- 
guished veteran  of  the  State  Depart 
ment,  who  has  broken  in  diplomats  to 
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Facsimile  of  the  first  and  last  pafies  of  Henrn  Ward  Brrvher's  famous  letter  to 
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their  duties  for  more  than  forty  years. 
With  Adee  at  his  desk  the  Department 
could  always  carry  on. 

AT  THK  WHITE  HOUSE 

The  day  I  arrived  in  Washington  1 
called  upon  the  President.  Replying  w 
a  question.  I  told  him  I  would  leave  for 
my  post  April  9. 

"That  is  businesslike,"  he  said.  "I 
like  that." 

He  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased 
with  the  reception  of  my  appointment 
by  the  press  throughout  the  country. 

My  selection  as  the  head  of  an  impor- 
tant mission  appeared  to  the  press  al! 
the  more  signiflcant  because  of  the 
Keiley  trouble  two  years  before.  A.  M. 
Keiley,  of  Richmond,  a  Cleveland  nomi 
nee  for  Minister  to  Italy,  was  declared 
persona  mod  grata  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment because  he  once  publicly  denounced 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  for  his  treatment 
of  the  Pope.  Cleveland  then  appointed 
him  Minister  to  Austria-Hungary,  but 
that  nation,  then  a  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  preferred  to  present  objections 
rather  than  displease  her  Italian  ally. 
Austria-Hungary  used  as  a  basis  for  her 
objections  the  fact  that  Kelley's  wife 
was  a  Jewess.  The  President  and  Secre- 
tary Bayard  were  incensed.  Both  re- 
buked this  religious  bigotry  publicly,  the 
rresideiif  in  liis  annual  Message  to  Con- 
gress and  (lie  Secretary  itt  Slate  lu  (he 
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following  answer  to  the  Austro-Hunga- 

rian  Minister  at  Washington: 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
President,  nor  of  the  Congress,  nor  of 
any  judicial  tribunal  in  the  United 
States,  to  take  or  even  hear  testi- 
mony, or  in  any  mode  to  Inquire  into 
or  decide  upon  the  religious  belief  of 
any  oQlcial ;  and  the  proposition  to 
allow  this  to  be  done  by  any  foreign 
government  Is  necessarily  and  a  for- 
tiori Inadmissible. 

Two  days  later,  by  appointment  of 
Colonel  Lamont,  the  President's  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Straus  and  1,  accompanied  by 
brother  Isidor  and  E.  G.  Dunnell,  New 
York  "Times"  correspondient,  called  on 
Mrs.  Cleveland  In  the  Green  Room  of  the 
White  House.  I  vividly  recall  this  visit. 
Mrs.  Cleveland  came  into  the  room  with 
a  sprightly  and  unceremonious  walk, 
very  friendly,  with  charm  of  manner 
and  a  sufikiient  familiarity  to  put  us  en- 
tirely at  our  ease.  She  was  a  very  hand- 
some woman,  with  remarkable  sweetness 
of  expression,  and  her  appearance  sym- 
bolized beauty  and  simplicity. 

What  most  impressed  me  about  the 
Clevelands,  after  these  two  visits,  was 
the  simple,  unassuming  manner  that  was 
so  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  laws 
and  the  democracy  of  our  institutions. 
Verily,  I  thought,  in  the  words  of  Cleve- 
land himself,  "a  public  ofBce  is  a  public 
trust,"  and  while  administering  such 
office  we  are  but  for  a  time  the  servants 
of  the  people. 

LONDON  AND  PARIS  GRACIOUS  TO 
AMERICAN   ENVOY 

Before  leaving  Washington  we  again 
called  on  the  President,  as  agreed.  In 
his  entire  conversation  and  attitude  be 
expressed  satisfaction  with  my  appoint- 
ment. He  said  he  understood  the  mis- 
sionaries were  doing  good  work,  and  he 
felt  sure  from  what  he  had  learned  of 
ma  that  .they  would  receive  impartial 
and  Just  treatment  at  my  hands.  He 
commented  on  the  fact  that  the  press  of 
the  country  had  been  so  unanimously  in 
favor  of  my  appointment. 

"I  wished  they  would  go  for  you  a  lit- 
tle; I  have  something  to  give  them,"  he 
said.  From  Mr.  Dunnell  I  learned  later 
the  meaning  of  this  remark.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
highly  approving  of  his  appointing  me 
as  Minister  to  Turkey  and  indorsing  me 
of  their  own  accord  in  unqualifled  terms. 
This  letter  he  was  holding  to  give  to  the 
press  should  any  unfavorable  comment 
be  made  because  a  member  of  the  He- 
brew race  was  being  sent  to  a  post  where 
the  Christian  mission  interests  were  so 
large. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  parting  remark  to  me 
was:  "1  know  you  will  do  well;  I  have 
no  trepidation — none  at  all." 

On  Saturday,  April  9,  at  6  a.m.  we— 
my  wife.  Aline,  the  younger  of  our  little 
daughters,  and  myself—  sailed  out  of  (he 
harbor  on  the  S.S.  Aurania.  My  onn 
prayer  in  bidding  farewell  to  my  home 
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was  that  I  might  find  no  vacant  seat 
round  my  table  upon  my  return,  and 
that  I  might  discharge  my  high  trust 
with  credit  to  my  beloved  country  and 
with  honor  to  my  friends  and  myself. 
For  this  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great. 

London  and  Paris  were  hospitable  and 
gracious  to  an  American  envoy  on  his 
way  to  the  Orient.  In  London  I  got  the 
Turkish  view  of  affairs  while  dining 
with  the  veteran  Turkish  diplomat,  Rus- 
ten  Pasha,  who  represented  the  Sultan 
at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  I  met  many 
literary  people,  editors,  authorities  on 
constitutional  government,  with  whom  I 
was  eager  to  exchange  opinions. 

We  spent  one  pleasant  evening  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Chapman,  of  the 
"Westminster  Review."  My  article  on 
"The  Development  of  Religious  Lilierty 
in  America"  was  appearing  in  a  current 
number  of  the  "Review."  The  Chap- 
mans  were  good  friends  of  George  Eliot 
and  Professor  Lewes.  In  fact,  the  novel- 
ist and  the  professor  first  met  at  the 
Chapman  home.  Dr.  Chapman  also  told 
me  that  he  was  the  one  who  first  em- 
ployed George  Eliot  In  literary  work. 
He  became  editor  of  the  "Review"  in 
1851  and  engaged  her  as  associate  edi- 
tor. 

The  impetuous  personality  of  General 
Boulanger,  the  fire-eating  Teutonophobe 
Minister  of  War,  dominated  the  thought 
of  Paris.  The  idol  of  the  revanchists 
and  the  populace  in  general,  Boulanger 
was  at  this  time  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
but  looked  younger.  Of  pleasing  appear- 
ance, with  brown  hair  and  closely 
trimmed  beard,  he  seemed  more  Anglo- 
American  than  French. 

We  were  at  luncheon  at  the  beautiful 
residence  of  Count  Dillon,  outside  of 
Paris.  The  General  entertained  us  with 
an  account  of  his  experiences  as  the 
delegate  of  France  to  our  Yorktown 
Centennial  Exhibition. 

"With  your  American  officers  1  travel 
as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  show 
me  their  fortifications.  They  ask  me 
what  I  think." 

Turning  to  Mrs.  Straus,  he  continued, 
with  a  twinkling  eye:  ''You  know  your 
American  fortifications.  What  can  I 
say?  it  is  not  for  a  guest  and  a  friendly 
fellow-soldier  to  tell  how  antiquated  and 
insignificant  these  fortifications  are. 
No!  So  I  say:  'Splendid!  Never  have 
I  seen  such  protection;  and  why?  Be- 
cause no  country  has  two  such  big 
ditches  in  front  of  their  fortifications — 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific' " 

When  the  champagne  was  being 
drunk,  each  made  some  observation. 
Turning  to  the  General,  I  said:  "May 
you  administer  the  War  Department  so 
well  that  posterity  may  honor  you  as  the 
great  preserver  of  peace!" 

To  this  he  responded  that  for  fifteen 
years  France  had  pocketed  insults,  and 
the  time  had  arrived  when  she  must  be 
ready  for  the  offensive.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  he  asked  whether  I  would  be 
willing  to  assume  charge  of  French  In- 
terests In  Turkey  if  war  came.  I  said 
that,  while  I  was  personally  willing,  thi.*: 
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was  something  for  my  Government  to 
decide. 

The  subsequent  meteoric  career  of 
Boulanger  is  history.  For  two  years  his 
personality  dominated  French  politics 
and  became  an  open  menace  to  the  Re- 
public. Then  came  his  fall.  He  fled 
from  Paris  when  a  warrant  was  signed 
for  his  arrest,  and  was  afterwards  con- 
demned for  treason.  In  1891  he  com- 
mitted suicide  on  the  grave  of  his  mis- 
tress in  a  cemetery  at  Brussels. 

While  in  Paris  we  dined  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Seligman.  Among  the 
many  distinguished  guests  was  the  noted 
Hungarian  artist,  Munkacsy.  who 
painted  "Milton  Dictating  Paradise  Lost 
to  his  Daughters"  and  "Christ  before 
Pilate."  Mrs.  Straus's  face  seemed  to 
interest  him  very  much.  The  dinner 
over,  he  sat  beside  her  all  evening.  He 
admired  her  plain  style  of  hair-dress, 
remarking  it  was  most  becoming  and 
natural.  He  intimated  that  he  wanted 
to  paint  her  face  in  a  picture,  and  ex- 
pressed great  regret  when  he  learned 
that  we  intended  to  leave  Paris  in  a  few 
days.  A  heavy  man,  with  bushy  hair 
and  beard,  and  with  unusually  small  and 
Inexpressive  eyes,  he  looked  a  laborer; 
in  fact,  he  was  a  carpenter  before  he 
became  a  painter. 

He  Ulked  little.  His  wife,  showy  and 
loud,  presented  a  strong  contrast.  After 
dinner,  we  were  entertained  by  a  young 
musical  prodigy  who  has  since  become 
famous  in  his  profession  throughout  the 
world,  Joseph  Hoffman. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  CITY  OF 
PICTURESQUE  DIRT 

We  left  for  Vienna  on  May  10.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  railway  connec- 
tion with  Constantinople.  The  Oriental 
Express  went  by  way  of  Bucharest  to 
Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  there 
we  went  by  steamship  to  Constantinople. 
The  view  as  we  passed  through  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  approached  Constantinople 
had  the  effect  upon  me  of  a  dream.  I 
suddenly  realized  how  much  of  my 
Homer  I  had  forgotten — the  Homer  on 
whom  I  had  spent  years  of  hard  study. 
However,  most  of  us  meet  so  many  new 
subjects  that  have  a  more  direct  relation 
to  our  surroundings  that  it  is  next  to 
Impossible  to  get  that  "elegant  leisure" 
necessary  for  a  continued  interest  in  the 
classics. 

My  predecessor,  S.  S.  Cox,  having  been 
given  the  sobriquet  of  "Sunset  Cox"  in 
the  States,  had  christened  the  Legation 
steam  launch  Sunset  When  we  reached 
the  quay  at  Constantinople,  we  were  met 
by  the  Sunset,  with  the  officials  of  the 
Legation  and  Consulate  aboard.  There 
being  no  residence  at  the  Legation,  we 
took  an  apartment  at  the  Royal  Hotel. 
Later,  with  summer  approaching,  we 
engaged  the  entire  second  floor  at  the 
hotel  in  Tberapia,  some  twelve  miles 
from  Constantinople  on  the  Bosphorus, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Se*. 
Several  other  Ministers  lived  at  Ihp 
Fame  hotel. 

Our  first  impresElon  from  the  windows 
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of  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Constantinople 
was  of  picturesque  dirt.  As  Mrs.  Straus 
'said  at  the  time,  dirt  not  only  on  the 
hard  earth  roads  and  the  people,  but 
even  on  the  dogs.  In  time,  however,  one 
is  less  impressed  by  the  dirt  than  by  the 
picturesqueness — the  venders  catling  out 
their  wares  of  fish,  fruit,  meat,  vege- 
tables, all  carried  on  the  edges  of  bas- 
kets covered  with  leaves;  the  water- 
carriers  with  their  urns  carried  on 
yokes;  and  the  veiled  women. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  was  In 
Constantinople  as  a  special  envoy  to 
negotiate  regarding  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  troops  from  Egypt.  Ac- 
quaintance with  him. soon  ripened  into 
friendship.  He  was  in  that  awkward 
situation  which  sometimes  develops 
when  special  envoys  are  sent  on  mis- 
sions into  territory  already  represented 
by  an  accredited  diplomat.  There  was 
an  evident  estrangement  between  Wolff 
and  Sir  William  White,  the  British 
Ambassador.  Both  were  exceptionally 
able  men. 

Wolff,  being  detained  longer  on  his 
mission  than  he  had  anticipated,  was 
also  compelled  to  seek  rooms  at  Thera- 
pia.  He  was  unable  to  And  suitable 
accommodations,  so  we  shared  part  of 
our  suite  with  him.  This  arrangement 
proved  to  be  very  pleasant  and  diplo- 
matically advantageous.  I  got  the  bene- 
fit of  Wolff's  tried  experience  in  Oriental 
diplomacy. 

Frequently  we  all  dined  together  In 
the  large  salon  of  our  apartment.  Our 
party  usually  included  the  Dutch  Minis- 
ter, Baron  van  Tets,  and  his  wife,  both 
very  charming.  Baron  van  Tets  subse- 
quently became  Minister  to  Berlin,  later 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Immediately  after  my  arrival  at  my 
post  I  communicated  with  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Said  Pasha,  to 
present  my  credentials  and  arrange  for 
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an  audience  with  the  Sultan.  It  was 
one  of  the  insidious  peculiarities  of  the 
Sultan  to  delay  audiences  by  making 
successive  appointments  and  postpone- 
ments. This — or  so  the  Sultan  must 
have  thought — might  Impress  the  new 
representatives  of  foreign  governments 
with  the  importance  of  his  Majesty. 

At  this  time  also  Bamtizan,  the  month 
of  fasting,  was  observed,  and  only  the 
most  pressing  official  (unctions  took 
place  during  that  time. 

AN   AMBASSADOR'S  £M0  WIFE 

We  looked  forward  with  more  than 
usual  interest  to  the  evening  of  our  din- 
ner at  the  Persian  Embassy.  The  Per- 
sian Ambassador's  wife  had  been  a 
Circassian  slave  whom  he  bought  for 
three  hundred  itounds,  with  a  horse 
thrown  Into  the  bargain.  However, 
everything    and    everybody    was    quite 


IN    THE 
SULTAN'S    PALACE 

ABDUi,  Hamid's  reception  of  an 
'American,  diplomat  is  faith- 
fully described  in  next  week's  In- 
stallment of  "Under  Four  Presi- 
dents." Even  the  egg-shaped 
coffee  cups  resting  in  Jewel- 
studded  holders  are  depicted.  The 
Sultan  Is  further  described  at  his 
prayers  In  the  mosque.  Mr.  Straus 
reports  a  series  of  interesting 
diplomatic  tangles,  including  his 
defense  of  the  sale  of  the  Bible  in 
Turkey,  and  his  reopening  of  the 
American  missionary  schools.  He 
concludes  the  chapter  with  a  vivid 
account  of  a  journey  to  Cairo  and 
a  close-up  of  the  Khedive. 


European,  and  there  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary  about  the  occasion,  after  all. 
The  Ambassador's  wife  was  of  course 
typically  Circassian:  chalky  white  skin, 
soft  black  eyes,  small  features,  an  un- 
attractive figure  unattractively  dressed, 
with  whom  conversation  was  almost  nil 
because  she  knew  only  Turkish. 

The  streets  of  Pera,  the  European  part 
of.  Constantinople,  are  exceedingly  nar- 
row and  very  hilly,  for  the  city  is  built 
on  several  hills,  like  ancient  Rome;  in 
addition  they  are  poorly  paved  and 
dirty.  This  makes  driving  dangerous; 
and,  as  in  medlcpval  times,  sedan  chairs 
are  quite  generally  in  use  as  a  means  of 
conveyance  for  the  ladles  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  and  the  wives  of  the  higher 
Turkish  officials,  especially  at  night  to 
dinners  and  other  official  functions. 
Two  sinewy  porters  carry  these  chairs, 
one  in  front  and  the  other  behind,  and 
they  shuffle  along  with  considerable 
rapidity.  Usually  the  lady  is  carried 
while  the  gentleman,  preceded  by  his 
kavass  in  the  case  of  a  diplomat,  walks 
alongside,  except  in  Inclement  weather, 
when  he  follows  also  in  a  chair. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  wife  of  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  at  the  time,  a  large, 
heavy  woman,  whom  the  porters  quite 
justly  charged  double.  She,  however, 
was  entirely  oblivious  of  her  extra 
avoirdupois  and  always  complained  of 
the  injustice  of  these  porters.  The 
Austrian  and  Russian  Embassies  were 
particularly  difficult  of  approach  by  con- 
veyance other  than  the  sedan. 

We  certainly  were  living  in  a  new 
sphere  of  life,  in  a  strange  land  among 
strange  people  with  customs  and  habits 
that  brought  to  mind  the  age  of  the 
patriarchs.  There  was  much  to  see 
where  some  thirty^  nationalities  lived 
and  did  business  as  if  in  their  own 
homes — much  to  wonder  at,  much  to  de- 
plore, much  to  praise  and  admire. 
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SUMMER    NOVELS    WORTH    WHILE 


THE  midsummer  novels  have  been 
unusually  notable  for  that  season 
as  to  intrinsic  value  or  author- 
ship, or  both.  There  are  not  many  sin- 
gle weelis  even  In  the  full  flood  of  the 
fall  season  that  bring  into  the  Bool-. 
Table  stories  by  such  well-esteemed 
writers  as  Mrs.  Wharton  in  this  country 
and  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Maxwell  in 
England,  to  say  nothing  of  half  a  dozen 
others  which  certainly  are  not  "hot 
weather  novels"  In  the  sense  of  being  as 
light  and  unenduring  as  summer  butter- 
flies. 

Mrs.  Wharton's  'The  Glimpses  of  the 
Moon" '  is  cosmopolitan  in  setting  and 
scenery,  so  that  she  now  shows  us  New 
Vork's  social  "upper  class"  (horrid 
phrase)  out  of  their  habitat.  Tt  is  in- 
evitably compared  witit  "The  Age  of 
Innocence,"  and  by  some  critics  with  her 
first  success,  "The  House  of  Mirth." 
Probably  these  three  books  have  at- 
tracted more  readers  than  any  of  her 
other  novels,  not  because  they  are  finer 
in  execution  or  in  study  of  social 
philosophy,  but  because  they  are  more 
definite  in  setting  and  plan.  In  the  new 
book,  as  Invariably  with  Mrs.  Wharton's 
work,  the  writing  Is  restrained;  It  has 
no  appeal  to  emotionalism  or  mere  love 
of  excitement.  She  creates  her  charac- 
ters, each  clearly  marked  with  indi- 
vidual moral  and  mental  traits:  then  she 
places  them  In  certain  conditions  to 
which  they  must  inevitably  react  in 
accordance  with  character.  In  this 
story,  for  instance,  a  charming  and  cul- 
tivated young  couple,  with  a  wide  circle 
of  society  friends  but  without  much 
money,  deliberately  marry  with  the  idea 
of  "carrying  on"  for  at  least  one  year  by 
complaisantly  accepting  favors  of  sub- 
stantial value;  in  a  superior  kind  of 
way  they  live  on  their  friends.  But 
they  find  that  this  entails  submergence 
of  self-respect,  and  indirect  payment  in- 
volves disintegration  of  moral  inde- 
pendence. .They  differ  as  to  how  far 
their  complaisance  can  be  carried;  and 
on  that  rock  their  marriage  nearly 
wrecks,  to  be  saved  by  final  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  happiness  does  not  really 
depend  on  luxurious  living  and  society 
ostentation,  but  on  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  romance  bestowed  by 
wealth  loses  its  glamour  and  the  ro- 
mance of  life  and  love  as  they  rest  on 
independence  prevails.  "Oh,  the  blessed 
moral  strength  that  wealth  confers!" 
proves  an  illusory  sentiment.  Mrs. 
Wharton  Is  too  good  an  artist  to  argue 
the  case;  she  lets  the  people  and  the 
circumstances  bring  the  answer.  The 
situation  is  held  close  in  hand  and  the 
reader's  Interest  Is  never  allowed  to 
drop.    "The  Glimpses  of  the  Moon"  cer- 


tainly sustains  its  author's  recognized 
position  among  the  leaders  in  American 
fiction. 

W.  B.  Maxwell's  "Spinster  of  This 
Parish"'  is  the  story  of  a  woman's  love 
for  a  roan,  a  love  that  could  be  re- 
strained by  no  obstacles,  broken  by  no 
hardships,  destroyed  by  no  conventions 
of  .society.  If  the  lives  of  these  two  peo- 
ple had  been  actual,  theirs  would  have 
been  one  of  the  few  surpassing  love 
stories  of  history.  Legally  she  is  bis 
mistress.  The  man  so  honored  is  an 
explorer,  a  seeker  of  fame  and  danger, 
an  erratic,  boyish,  self-confident  figure. 
His  wife  is  hopelessly  Insane,  divorce 
impossible  under  English  law.  But  the 
young,  quiet,  reserved  girl  Emmeline 
breaks  with  her  parents,  accompanies 
her  beloved  explorer  to  South  America, 
nearly  dies  and  suffers  terrible  dangers 
In  crossing  the  Andes  with  him,  for 
many  years  comforts  and  aids  him  in 
his  efforts  to  reach  the  South  Pole, 
cherishes  belief  that  he  is  alive  when 
every  one  else  believes  he  has  j)erished, 
and  finally,  in  advanced  middle  age, 
when  the  Insane  wife  dies,  the  "spinster 
of  this  parisli"  Is  wedded  to  her  man. 
All  this  Is  saved  from  being  ignoble  by 
the  spinster's  dignity,  devotion,  and 
steadfastness. 

The  way  in  which  the  spinster's  story 
is  introduced  to  the  reader  is  singular 
and  arresting.  When  she  is  asked  for 
counsel  by  a  young  girl  whose  marriage 
is  opposed  by  her  parents,  the  spinster 
advises  conciliation  rather  than  rash- 
ness and  says  that  she  "has  her  rea- 
sons." Then  the  author  remarks,  "Her 
reasons  were  these" — and  practically  the 
whole  narrative  follows.  It  Is  strong  in 
its  appeal  to  one's  sympathy,  but  not 
given  to  sentlmentalism.  In  absorbing 
story  interest  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  far 
away  ahead  of  most  recent  novels. 

"This  Freedom"*  is  the  title  of  the 
eagerly  exitected  new  novel  by  the  au- 
thor of  "If  Winter  Comes."  It  Is  hardly 
fair  to  hope  from  any  author  who  has 
just  had  practically  every  one  reading 
one  of  his  books  that  he  should  forth- 
with duplicate  or  exceed  that  success. 
It  is  enough  to  hope  that  he  will  turn 
out  sound,  interesting  work  on  a  level 
witb  his  other  literary  performances. 
This  and  more  can  truly  be  said  of  'This 
Freedom."  It  will  be  widely  read  and 
Justly  praised,  although  there  is  in  it 
no  one  single  character  who  appeals  so 
persistently  to  one's  sympathy  and  lik- 
ing as  did  Mark  Sabre  in  "If  Winter 
Comes."  This  new  book  is  more  of  a 
problem  novel.  Its  style  is  oddly  elac- 
ulatory;  the  pages  abound  in  short, 
sometimes     repetitive     sentences     that 


•  ThP  GUmpwii  of  the  Moon.     By  Edllh  Whar- 
ton.    U  ApplPton  «  Co..  New  York.     |e. 


*  Spinster  of  This  Parish.  By  W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Dodd,  Mead  A  Co.,  New  York.     »2. 

"  This  Freedom.  By  A.  8.  M.  Hutohlniion. 
UttiP,  Brown  «  Co..  Boston.     »2. 


Strike  at  the  same  point  again  and 
again.  The  girl  Rosalie,  who  somewhat 
precociously  sees  that  men  have  things 
all  their  way  and  that  they  are  important 
even  if  generally  "beasts,"  chooses  to 
rival  men  in  their  own  field,  becomes  an 
expert  financier  and  a  banker,  then,  with 
her  husband's  agreement,  tries  to  be 
both  a  home-maker  and  a  buslnewi 
woman,  and  falls  lamentably  in  getting 
her  children  started  right  in  life.  Their 
tragedies  convince  her  that  "this  free- 
dom" of  hers  is  a  failure,  and  the  book 
ends  with  a  new  start  in  making  a  real 
home  influence  for  her  grandchild. 
Criticism  and  comparison  aside,  this 
novel  is  sure  to  provoke  discussion  and 
will  be  read  by  every  one  who  w.ints  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  most  important  fic- 
tion work  of  the  year. 

For  the  lover  of  the  robust  and  adven- 
turous plot  story  with  added  literary 
ability  I  find  among  the  midsummer 
books  three  especially  entertaining  and 
worth  while.  Mr.  Bacheller's  "In  the 
Days  of  Poor  Richard"  *  not  only  gives 
us  a  delightful  picture  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  the  man,  but  also  stirring  in- 
cidents of  Indian  fighting  and  historic 
glimpses  of  England  and  America  in 
Revolutionary  times.  Mr.  Warwick 
Deeping  in  "The  House  of  Adventure" ' 
shows  that  a  vigorous  and  striking  nov«l 
of  the  Great  War  and  the  days  Just  after 
can  be  made  into  spirited  fiction,  despite 
some  people's  prejudice  against  war 
novels.  One  particularly  enjoys  the  In- 
troduction of  Clemenceau  at  the  end  as 
informal  Judge  of  village  villains.  The 
tale  is  alive  with  incident  and  crises  of 
danger  and  love.  Mr.  Sabatini's  "Cap- 
Uln  Blood"'  is  a  semi-historical  story 
beginning  with  the  Monmouth  rebellion 
and  then  taking  the  hero  to  the  West 
Indies  as  a  labor-slave.  His  Intrepidity 
and  resource  make  him  a  captain  of  buc- 
caneers, and  later,  like  the  famous  pirate 
Morgan,  he  becomes  commander  of  a 
British  warship.  The  book  is  not  quite 
as  good  as  "Scaramouche,"  for  that  was 
singularly  original  in  subject  and  treat- 
ment, but  "Captain  Blood"  nevertheless 
has  a  good  chance  of  being  also  a  best 
seller. 

In  a  quieter  vein  and  both  marked 
with  sincere  workmanship  and  sound 
spiritual  psychology  are  Elsie  Sing- 
master's  "Bennett  Malin"'  and  Edith 
Dart's  "Sareel."*  The  first  is  an  un- 
sparing analysis  of  a  would-be  author  of 
prodigious  conceit  whose  self-magniflca- 
tion  brings  injury  to  all  about  him;  the 
second,  a  surprisingly  delicately  wrought 
picture  of  the  love  and  personality  of  a 

'  In  the  Days  of  Poor  Richard.  By  Irving 
BachoUer.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indian- 
apolis.    12. 

*  The  House  of  Adventure,  By  Warwick  Deep- 
Inc.     The  Macmlllan  Company,  New  York.     ^ 

•Captain  Blood.  By  Rafael  SabatinL  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     |2. 

'  Bennett  Miilln.  By  Elsie  Singmaster.  Hough- 
Ion  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     $2. 

•Sareel.  By  Edith  Pact..  .B«bI,*  .Uveright, 
New  YorktjiiltSfeU  Uy  >^j\JOVlC 
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workhouse  girl  (Sareel  is  short  for  yet  brought  into  a  safe  haven  at  last  by 
Sarah  HIU) — a  "helpless  inarticulate  her  stanchness  and  basic  firmness  of 
victim  pursued  by  vindictive  destiny,"     character.  R.  D.  Townsend. 

THE    NEW    BOOKS 


HtBTORT  AND  POUnOAL  ECONOMT 
KIKG'S      COMPLETB      HISTOBT      OF      THE 
WOBLO  WAR.     Bjr  W.  O.  King.     Tb«  Hla- 
toty  Aasoclatea,  Bprlncfleld,  Maasachusetts, 

Novel  features  accompany  this  popu- 
lar history  of  the  Great  War.  The  pages 
are  brolcen  up  by  boxheads  and  black- 
face sub-heads,  topical  but  not  alphabeti- 
cal Indices  precede  the  chapters,  and 
detached  "visualized  charts"  are  inclosed 
In  envelopes.  These  features  will 
scarcely  appeal  to  readers  of  conserva- 
tive taste.  The  story  of  the  war  in- 
cludes its  aftermath,  the  work  coming 
down  to  "the  eighth  year  of  the  war," 
as  the  author  calls  the  year  1921.  The 
book  brings  out  strongly  the  evil  aspects 
of  German  militarism.  The  style  is 
crisp  and  Incisive,  and  many  of  the 
Great  War's  dramatic  events  are  pre- 
sented in  vivid  word  pictures. 

ESSAYS    ANn    CBITICISM 
OTBK  MASBFIKUD:    A  CRITirAT.  STTVOY.    By 

W.  H.  Hamilton.     The  MarmlUon  Company, 
New  York.     »3.ria 

An  aid  to  the  Immortality  of  Mr. 
Masefleld  that  by  turns  embarrasses  the 
admirer  of  his  art  with  its  unrestrained 
hyperbole  and  gratifies  him  with  an  oc- 
casional flash  of  acute  insight.  In  inter- 
pretation and  discriminating  criticism 
much  of  the  book  is  almost  wholly  defi- 
cient; it  Is  saturated  with  enthusiasm 
that  one  could  wish  more  finely  tem- 
pered by  intelligence. 

POESTRY 
NEORO  FOLK  RHYMRH.     By  Thomaa  W.  Tal- 
ley,    of    F'lak    tJnlvemlty.      Ttifi    Macmlllan 
Company,  N«w  York.    t2.2Sk 

Professor  Taney's  idea  in  the  compila- 
tion of  this  stout  volume  was  a  praise- 
worthy one,  for,  while  a  deal  of  attention 
has  been  paid  to  Negro  spirituals,  but 
little  examination  of  the  more  purely 
secular  music  has  been  made.  He  falls 
in  a  laxity  of  investigation  which  per- 
mits the  inclusion  of  distorted  Mother 
Goose  rhymes  and  even  some  of  Stephen 
Poster's  melodies  as  examples  of  folk 
rhyme  peculiar  to  the  Negro  alone.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  a  certain  amount 
of  material,  stanzas,  lines,  and  phrases 
from  other  literature  will  be  found  em- 
bedded in  Negro  folk  verse,  but  certainly 
an  entire  bit  of  alien  work,  however  dis- 
torted, is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  au- 
thentic part  of  that  rich  heritage.  So 
excellent,  however,  is  much  of  the  work 
which  the  compiler  has  painstakingly 
set  down  that  he  may  well  be  forgiven 
his  lack  of  exactitude.  Much  of  the  ma- 
terial is  of  a  broad  comical  order,  but 
there  are  times  %hen  the  reader  will 
observe  the  primitive  singer  fumbling 
toward  a  poetical  utterance. 

IN     APBII.     ONCB.       By     William     AlrxandT 
Percy.     The  Yale  Unlveralty  Ptfta.    tl.Wt. 

The  Idea  that  a  lawyer  Is  too  matter 

*  ''act  to  write  poetry  has  been  exploded 

1gar  Lee  Masters  and  Arthur  Davl- 

Icke.   To  be  added  to  the  ranks  of 


poetical  lawyers  is  the  name  of  William 
Alexander  Percy.  In  his  book  (it  is  a 
second  volume  of  verse  by  him)  he  be- 
trays a  legal  mind  by  sticking  closely  to 
safe  precedents.  Although  his  poems 
are  In  old  measures  and  his  themes  are 
time-honored  subjects,  he  does  manage 
to  Imbue  them  with  an  Individuality, 
although  It  must  be  admitted  that  It  Is 
not  emphatic.  He  adds  to  the  "Do  you 
remember"  school  of  poetry  (always  a 
weakness  of  yovng  men)  the  following 
piece,  which  may  be  quoted  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  book: 

TO  nUTTERPLT 

Do  you  remember  how  the  twilight 
stood 

And  leaned  above  the  river  just  to  see 

If  still  the  croou.s  bud«  wei-e  in  her 
hood 

And  If  her  robes  were  srold  or  shad- 
owy? 

Do  you  remember  how  the  twilight 
stood 

When  we  were  lovers  and  the  worlil 
our  wood? 

And  then,  one  nii?ht,  when  wo  rouUI 
find  no  word 

But  silence  trembletl  like  a  heart — 
like  mine!  — 

And  suddenly  that  moon-enraptured 
bird 

Awoke  and  all  the  darkneiis  turned  to 
wine? 

How  long  ago  that  was!  And  how- 
absurd 

For  us  to  own  a  wood  that  owned  a 
bird! 

They  tell  me  there  are  mapto  jrardena 
stUI, 

And  birds  that  sleep  to. wake  and 
dream  to  slnff. 

And  streams  that  pause  for  croeus 
skies  to  fill; 

But  they  that  told  were  lovers  and 
'twas  spring. 

Yet  why  the  moon  to-nlshfs  a  daffo- 
dil 

When  It  is  March — Do  you  remember 
still? 

Old-fashioned?  Yes,  but  there  will  be 
many  to  like  it. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

SONG  OF  SONGS  (THB).  Translated  by  Mor- 
rl»  Jastrow.  Jr.,  PluD.,  LL.D.  The  J.  B. 
LIpplnoott  Company,  PhUadelphIa,     t3. 

There  are  two  Interpretations  of  the 
"Song  of  Solomon,"  the  one  adopted 
here  by  Dr.  Jastrow  and  in  his  English 
Reader's  Bible  by  Dr.  Moulton,  which 
regards  It  as  a  collection  of  ancient  love 
songs;  the  other,  adopted  by  Ewald  and 
by  Renan,  which  regards  It  as  a  love 
drama.  Dr.  Jastrow's  argument  against 
the  latter  view  would  be  conclusive  If 
by  a  love  drama  we  understood  a  mod- 
ern play  acted  on  the  stage  of  a  theater 
with  change  of  scenery  and  a  great  com- 
pany representing  tlie  royal  Court.  But 
It  loses  its  effect  If  we  regard  It  as  a 
song  drama  recited  or  sung  by  an  Orien- 
tal story-teller.    On  the  other  hand,  if 


it  is  only  a  group  of  love  lyrics  of  a 
decidedly  sensuous  character,  we  cannot 
but  wonder  how  it  ever  found  its  way 
into  an  anthology  of  religious  literature, 
whereas  It  distinctly  belongs  there  If  It 
Is  a  drama  in  which  love  and  ambition 
are  rival  suitors  of  a  woman's  heart  and 
In  which  love  triumphs  with  the  declara- 
tion by  the  peasant  lover: 

Many  waters  cannot  quench  love. 
Neither  can  the  floods  drown  It: 
If  a  man  would  give  all  the  substance 

of  his  house  for  love. 
He  would  be  utterly  contemned. 

As  "love  lyrics  of  ancient  Palestine" 
we  can  well  let  the  Song  of  Solomon 
be  forgotten,  but  as  a  love  drama  It  will 
never  lose  Its  literary  beauty  or  Its 
moral  power. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
rONSTITlITION    OP    THB    VNITKD    8TATKS 

(THE).     By  Thomaa  Jamea  Norton.     Lltllo, 

Bmivn  &  Co.,  Boston.     $2. 
I.NTRODITTION     TO     AMERICAN     OOVBRN- 

MBNT.     By  Frederick  A.  Ogg  and  P.  Ormnn 

Ray.      The    Century    Company,    New    York. 

p.  75. 
RrSSIA  TODAY  AND  TOUORBOW.     By  Paul 

N.  Mlllukov.     The  Macmlllan  Company,  New 

York.     |2.2rk 

POETRY 
8BI.BCTBD  FORMS  OF  IJirRBNCE  BINYON. 

The  Macmllinn  Company,  New  York.     |2. 

RELIOION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
JF.Sl'S  AND  I.IFR.     By  Rev.  Joseph  P.  McFay- 

den,  IXD.     The  aeoi-go  H.  Doran  Company, 

New  York.     $2. 
JRMVS   CHRIST   AND   THE    WORIJ>   TODAY. 

By    Orace    Hiitchlna    and    Anna    Rncheater. 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

I.IFR  STORIBS  FROM  THB  OLD  AND  THB 
NBW  TKSTAMENT.  By  Jenny  a  Merrill. 
Ph.K.  The  OenrKP  H.  Doran  Company.  New 
York.     tl. 

I.ITTLR  ROOK  OF  SERMONS  (A>.  By  l*nn 
H.  Hough.  The  Ablngilon  Pi-ofw,  Cincin- 
nati. 

NEW  CnrRCHKS  FOR  OLD.  A  Pica  for  Com- 
munity RrllBion.  By  John  Haynea  Holmea. 
Dodd.  Mead  *  Co.,  New  York. 

IINl'SED  POWERS.      By   R.   H.  Conwell.     The 
I'lemlng    H.    Bcvell    Company,    New    York.  • 
11.25. 

SCIENCE 
HOOK     OF     WIRELESS     TBIJMIRAPH     AND 
TELEPHONE.     By  A.  P.  Colljna.     D.  Apple- 
ton  *  Co.,  New  York. 

SI-CRT 
CHASING    AND    BACINO.      By    Harding    Cox. 
13.  V.  Dutton  A  Co.,  New  York.     |S. 

HISTORY  OF  FI.Y  FISHING  FOR  TROUT  (A). 
By  Major  John  W.  Hllla.  The  Frederick  A. 
Btokea  Company.  New  York.     13. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

REHIND  THB  MIRRORS.  By  the  Author  of 
•The  Mirrora  of  Waahington."  O.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sona,  New  Y^ork.     »2..V). 

BOOK  OF  THB  PIKE  (THE).  By  O.  W.  Smith. 
The   Stewart   &    KIdd   ronipany,  Clnclnnall. 

$x. 

INTRODIHTION  TO  THE  STI'DY  OF  INTRR- 
NATIONAI.  OlMiANiZATlON  (AN).  By 
ritninn  H.  Pi>ll<'r.  Tlip  I'entiiry  Company. 
Now  York.     $4. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  WORLD  IHH.ITICS  <AN). 
By  IlcrlxMt  Ad«ni»  Glhlmnn.  The  Century 
t'ompnny.  Nt-n-  York.     $i.  j 

YOI'TH  AND  THE  OPEN  DOOR.  By  deorge 
R.  Wells.  E.  P.  Dutton  t  fn..  New  York. 
$2. 


Into  your  home  He  #lhas  brought 
a  wealth  of  Mi  Comforts! 


TV/HEN  you  reach  the  close  of  this  paragraph, 
W  stop  r^ing  for  a  minute  ....  examine  the 
room  you  are  sitting  in,  its  furnishings  and  fittings 
....  then  with  that  picture  in  your  mind,  try  to  im* 
agine  the  same  room  in  your  great'grand^ther's  day 
....  (stop  here  ....  and  Ioo\  ....  and  thtn\/^ 

quite  a  difference,  wasn't  there,  in  the  two 

rooms?  In  yours  are  comforts  and  conveniences  that 
your  great-grand&ther  never  even  wished  for  ...  . 
they  were  unthought  of  in  his  day. 

Commonplaces  they  are  in  your  eyes,  but  in  your 
great-grandfather's  eyes  ....  miracles!  Yet  this 
wonderful  change  in  life  has  come  only  in  this  past 
century  ....  die  century  that  has  seen  the  Chemical 
Engineertake  his  rightful  place  in  the  world's  industries. 
For  it  is  he  who,  more  than  any  other  has  wrought 
this  difference  in  the  surroundings  of  life  and  brought 
into  your  home  a  wealth  of  comforts. 
*  *  * 

THE  contributions  of  the  Chemical  Engineers  of  the 
du  Pont  Company  to  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  today's  life,  are  a  source  of  no  little  pride  to  us. 

The  du  Pont  Company  has  from  its  very  b^inning 
been  building  upon  the  foundation  of  chemistry  and  has 
always  been  one  of  the  country's  large  employers  of 
chemists.  When  the  invention  of  dynamite  and  the 
appearance  of  other  high  explosives  began  to  call  for 


increasingly  higher  types  of  chemists,  for 
men  who  knew  manuracturing  as  well  as 
chemistry,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
du  Pont  Company's  leadership  brought  to- 
gether one  of  the  finest  chemical  staffs  in 
America.  And  alsa  it  was  natural  for 
this  chemical  staff,  in  its  researches  seek' 
ing  to  improve  du  Pont  explosives,  to  come  upon  other 
uses  for  the  materials  they  worked  with,  and  so  in  time 
came  a  series  of  du  Pont  products  seemingly  unrelated 
to  explosives. 

Thus  came  improved  Pyralin  for  toiletware  and  many  other 
aitides — better  Fabrikoid  for  the  uphoUtery  of  fine  furtj- 
ture,  for  luggage,  binding  books  and  scores  of  other  uses. 
These  are  examples  of  the  way  in  which  du  Pont  Chemical 
Engineers  have  adapted  different  products  for  your  use  from 
similar  basic  materials. 

Thus  came  a  complete  line  of  paints,  varnishes,  enamels, 
lacquers  for  the  decoration  and  preservation  of  the  country's 
homes,  cars,  furniture,  etc  Thus  arose,  too,  the  manufac> 
ture  of  dyes,  which  are  based  upon  the  same  materials  that 
explosives  are  based  upon,  and  thus  also  came  many  chemicals 
that  America's  industries  must  have. 


ON  all  of  these  products,  so  varied  in  usefulness,  you 
find  the  du  Pont  Oval  as  a  guarantee  of  excellence  and 
as  a  sign  that  they  come  to  you  through  the  aid  of  du  Pont 
Chemical  Engineers.  • 

TTiJs  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  puiAished 
thm  the  public  may  hove  a  dearer  understanding 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  aruL  its  tmjducts. 
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Around,  the  '^^I'brld 

by  Specialty  Chartered  N«w,  Oii-6Nrnin< 
Cunard  Liner 

SAMARIA 

20,000  TONS 
January  24  to  May  31,  1923 
Sailing  Easttvard  from  New  York 
CRUISE  LIMIIED  TO  400  GUESTS 
One  long  Springtime  around  the  world 
— 127  joyous,crowded  days  of  fascinating 
visits  to  the  nations  of  the  world  and  the 
wonders  of  ancient  history-  to  pictur- 
esque Mediterranean  cities,  alluring 
Egypt— four  weeks  in  India,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  Straits  Settlements— to  Sai- 
gon in  Indo-China,to  the  Philippines  and 
China  —  two  weeks  in  Spring-crowned 
japan  —  to  Hawaii  and  homeward  by 
San  Francisco  and  Panama  Canal. 

The  beautiful,  well  and  adequately  apMnted  and 
excepiionallv  suitable  ucamet  plus  the  definitely 
limited  mcmberihip  will  auure  to  each  guest  the 
Steatesi  comfort,  privacy  and  personal  atieniion. 
I  his  IS  a  Qoldoi  Jubilee  Cruije,  celebrating  the  50th 
veat  since  the  first  world-tour  was  conducted  by 
Thomas  Cook,  the  founder  of  our  organiiatlon. 
Full  Information  and  Literature  on  lUqueU 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
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The  New  Year's  Issne  of 

The  Jewish  Tribune 

will  be  of  tlwtiiictly  artintic  value, 
uiid  dedicatetl  to  the  great  event  of 
the  year,  the  PaleHtiiiiaii  Mandate, 
which  pi*acti»»lly  atwureM  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  Holy  Laml. 

In  keeping  mth  the  iniitortaiiee  of 
the  events  the  isuiie  will  be  jiantl- 
somely  printed  and  will  be  a  souvenir 
number  to  be  treaoared  in  every  home 
as  something  worth  while.  Anyone 
desiring  a  copy  should  write  to  The 
Jewish  Tribune,  1328  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  enclosing  «tanip.s  for 
■J.H-,,  and  the  copy  will  be  promptly 
forwarded.  The  issue  will  ap|iear 
on  the  twfiity-second  of  Septeinl)er. 


A    PLAIN   TALK    ON    ADVERTISING 

BY    ROGER   C.   HOYT 


1  ^  THEUEVEIl  one  turns  to-day.  he 
%«/    is     confronted     by     advertise- 
Tf      ments. 

They  fill  up  two-thirds  of  your  favorite 
magazine  or  newspaper.  They  stare  at 
you  from  enormous  billboards  and  are 
painted  on  the  sides  of  buildings.  They 
glitter  in  huge  electric  signs  which  turn 
night  into  day.  If  you  ride  in  a  street 
car,  your  attention  is  caught  by  a  many- 
colored  card  telling  you  to  "Chew  Wrlg- 
ley's  Gum"  or  how  to  "Keep  that  School- 
girl Complexion."  Advertisements  stare 
you  out  of  countenance  or  sneak  up  on 
you  surreptitiously.  But  you  can't 
dodge  them.  You  naturally  ask,  "What 
is  this  all  about?"  "Are  such  huge 
expenditures  for  advertising  Justified?" 
"Are  these  advertisements  truthful  or 
misleading?" 

There  is  still  too  much  mystery  in 
advertising.  Some  people  regard  it  as  a 
mysterious  something  which  will  bring 
miraculous  sales  overnight.  Others,  of  a 
more  suspicious  nature,  look  upon  adver- 
tising as  a  modern  gold  brick  and  the 
advertising  man  as  the  natural  successor 
to  the  patent-medicine  faker  who  sold 
hair  oil,  warranted  to  grow  hair  on  a 
billiard  ball  in  twenty-four  hours,  from 
a  soap-box  in  the  village  street. 

Again,  many  people  regard  advertising 
as  an  unwarranted  expense  which  in- 
creases the  cost  of  the  article  advertised. 
How  often  the  question  is  asked,  "Who 
pays  for  the  advertising?"  And.  judging 
from  the  many  attempted  answers,  even 
the  advertising  men  themselves  have 
rather  vague  ideas  on  this  point. 

Perhaps  a  very  brief  statement  of  how 
properly  applied  advertising  really 
works  will  therefore  be  of  interest. 

I  think  this  whole  subject  can  be 
greatly  simplified  if  we  consider  legiti- 
mate advertising  as  just  plain  "news." 

Some  years  ago  a  wonderful  machine 
was  devised  which  with  a  good  deal  of 
scratching  and  rumbling  succeeded  in 
reproducing  a  feeble  imitation  of  the 
human  voice.  This  was  a  remarkable 
Invention,  and  due  comment  was  made 
In  the  newspapers.  A  few  people  even 
had  courage  enough  to  buy  this  curious 
box  which,  when  properly  coaxed, 
emitted  a  weird  assortment  of  sounds, 
to  the  delight  of  their  invited  audience 
and  dismay  of  the  next-door  neighbors. 
Then  an  enterprising  business  man  in 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  started  making 
improvements  in  this  talking-machine 
and  at  the  same  time  started  telling 
people  about  the  new  invention.  It  is 
true  that  he  paid  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  to  print  this  news  and  called 
his  announcements  advertisements.  But 
what  he  was  really  doing  was  to  spread 
the  news  of  this  new  form  of  entertain- 
ment broadcast  over  the  land  and  thus 
bring  to  the  people  a  deeper  and  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  good  music. 
Is  not  the  news  that  Caruso's  golden 
voice  can  still  be  heard  in  one's  own 
home  of  more  genuine  vahic  and  impor- 


tance than  the  latest  divorce  scandal  or 
murder  case? 

Let  me  carry  this  thought  of  "news" 
a  little  further.  Consider  life  in  a  typi- 
cal American  home  to-day  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  generation  back.  What 
has  brought  about  the  great  change  in 
the  standard  of  living?  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  attribute  it  largely  to  advertising, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  the  dis- 
semination of  news  regarding  articles 
which  make  for  a  fuller  and  more  en- 
joyable existence. 

Very  likely  the  maid  is  awakened  in 
the  morning  by  a  Big  Ben  alarm  clock. 
She  hastens  to  prepare  breakfast,  con- 
sisting of  Sunkist  oranges,  Yuban  coffee, 
Quaker  oats,  toast  made  from  Ward's 
bread,  and  some  crisp  strips  of  Beechnut 
bacon  to  serve  on  a  Valsparred  table. 
In  the  meantime  the  master  of  the 
house  is  bathing  in  a  Standard  sani- 
tary tub  with  Ivory  soap;  shaving  with 
Colgate's  cream  and  a  Gillette  safety 
razor;  donning  his  B.V,D.'s,  Cluett 
shirt  and  collar.  Holeproof  hose.  Hart, 
Schaffner  &  Marx  suit,  and  Regal  shoes. 
After  breakfast  he  grabs  his  Stetson  hat, 
jumps  into  his  Buick  car,  equipped  with 
Goodyear  tires,  and  rides  over  Barrett 
Tarviated  roads.  At  the  office  he  sits  at 
a  Globe  Wernicke  Desk  and  dictates  let- 
ters through  a  Dictaphone,  which  are 
transcribed  on  an  Underwood  typewriter 
and  filed  away  in  a  Library  Bureau  filing 
cabinet.  On  his  way  home  he  stops  at 
the  florist's  to  "Say  It  With  Flowers," 
and  in  the  evening  enjoys  bis  Rol>ert 
Bums  cigar  while  listening  to  the  latest 
fox-trot  on  the  Victrola.  And  advertis- 
ing furnished  the  original  impulse  for 
this  entire  day's  programme. 

Advertising,  because  of  its  news  value, 
has  thus  been  a  dominant  factor  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living  and  bringing 
greater  comfort  and  a  more  healthful 
and  happier  life  to  millions  of  Americans. 
But  advertising  must  also  justify  it- 
self from  an  economic  standpoint.  If  it 
is  a  tax  on  the  community  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  for  advertised  products, 
as  is  frequently  claimed,  can  it  be  justi- 
fied? The  old  question  arises,  "Who 
pays  for  the  advertising?" 

In  my  opinion,  this  question  is  just 
about  as  foolish  as  to  ask,  "Who  pays 
for  the  railways?"  or  "Who  pays  for  the 
telegraph  and  telephone?"  These  are 
generally  accepted  and  recognized  means 
of  distribution.  The  railways  convey 
and  distribute  goods;  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  distribute  necessary  news  and 
information.  Both  arc  indispensable 
means  of  communication. 

It  is  true  that  the  country  has  recently 
been  complaining  of  high  freight  rates. 
But  suppose  there  were  no  railways. 
How  much  would  it  cost  then  to  trans- 
port a  barrel  of  flour  from  Minneapolis 
to  New  York;  or  a  ton  of  coal  from 
.Scranton  to  Boston? 

Suppose  there  were  no  tclegraphir 
conimini^a|^^^^  tJl'o'''  much  would  our 
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production  of  wealth  then  fall  off 
through  the  lack  of  quick  and  accurate 
trade  information?  The  real  truth  is 
that  freight  rates  and  telegraphic 
charges  are  quickly  absorbed  In  the 
greater  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  made  possible  by  the  railways 
and  the  wires. 

And  this  is  equally  true  of  legitimate 
and  constructive  advertising.  A  manu- 
facturer may  have  a  good  and  useful 
product,  but  be  must  also  tell  people 
about  its  merits  in  order  to  secure  its 
quick  and  thorough  distribution.  And 
the  right  kind  of  advertising  offers  the 
shortest  route  from  the  factory  to  the 
consumer.  Like  the  railway,  advertising 
offers  a  quick  means  of  distribution  and 
becomes  an  economy  and  not  an  expense. 

Suppose  a  manufacturer  of  a  twenty- 
five-cent  tooth-paste  should  decide  that 
he  could  profitably  spend  $10,000  a 
month  in  advertising  in  periodicals.  For 
this  expenditure  be  could  place  his  ad- 
vertisement before  approximately  20,- 
000,000  readers.  Now  suppose  only  one 
out  of  every  one  hundred  readers  should 
buy  a  tube  of  the  paste.  He  would  then 
sell  200,000  tubes  and  bis  advertising 
would  cost  him  five  cents  per  tube.  But 
many  of  these  purchasers  will  bp  well 
satisfied  if  his  tooth-paste  is  meritorious 
and  will  continue  to  use  It.  Thus  the 
original  cost  of  five  cents  a  tube  for  ad- 
vertising will  be  divided  among  subse- 
quent sales  and  the  cost  per  tube  will 
steadily  decrease.  And  so  by  advertis- 
ing the  manufacturer  is  steadily  enlarg- 
ing his  market,  making  easier  and 
larger  sales,  and  decreasing  the  selling 
cost  per  unit.  He  can  therefore  do  busi- 
ness at  a  lower  total  cost,  and  thus 
make  a  lower  price  to  the  consumer  at 
the  same  time  that  he  has  created  good 
will  for  his  product  and  stabilized  his 
business. 

And  this  leads  to  a  necessary  corol- 
lary of  advertising — maintenance  of 
quality.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
advertiser  is  to  build  up  feood  will 
towards  his  product.  His  name  and 
trade-mark  become  firmly  established  in 
the  minds  of  the  buying  public  and  ap- 
pear upon  every  package  that  he  sells. 
He  has  thus  put  his  name  and  reputa- 
tion behind  his  goods  and  has  in  effect 
guaranteed  a  certain  quality  which  the 
purchaser  looks  for  and  has  a  right  to 
expect.  No  manufacturer  can  afford  to 
place  his  trade-mark  on  an  inferior  arti- 
cle or  allow  the  quality  of  an  advertised 
brand  to  deteriorate.  For  the  advertised 
article  can  be  readily  identified,  and  any 
falling  off  in  quality  would  result  in  a 
quick  decrease  in  sales.  You  can  readily 
think  of  numerous  advertised  articles 
which  you  purchase  because  you  recog- 
nize the  reliability  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  which  you  would  cease  to  purchase 
If  the  quality  were  not  kept  up  to 
standard.  This  is  not  true  of  goods 
bought  in  bulk  or  by  the  piece  where  the 
Identity  of  the  manufacturer  remains 
unknown.  So  valuable  is  this  matter  of 
good  will  that  many  manufacturers 
figure  it  as  a  large  asset  in  their  balance- 
sheets.  For  example,  the  American 
Tobacco    Company    enters    its    brands. 


More  Smiles  Now 

For  women  have  prettier  teeth 


A  new  way  of  teeth  cleaning  has  multi- 
plied smiles.  Millions  of  women  now  u^ 
it.  It  has  changed  dingy  teeth  to  whiter 
teeth.  Wherever  you  look  now  you  see 
pretty  teeth  which  other  people  envy. 

This  new  method,  is  at  your  command. 
A  bte  test  will  be  sent  for  the  asking.  For 
the  sake  of  whiter,  safer  teeth  we  urge  you 
to  accept  it. 

*  Combats  the  film 

This  new  way  combats  film — that  viscous 
coat  you  feeL  The  old  ways  of  brushing 
never  did.  that  effectively. 

Film  dings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the 
teeth  and  stays.  It  absorbs  stains  and,  if 
you  leave  it,  forms  the  basis  of  cloudy  coats, 
including  tartar.  That's  why  most  teeth 
look  dingy. 

Film  also  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay.  Germs  breed  tiy 
millions  in  it  They,  with  tartar,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  pjrorrhea. 

Most  tooth  troubles,  which  few  escape, 
are  now  traced  to  that  film. 

Two  methods  found 

Dental  science,  after  long  research  has 
found  two  ways  to  fight  that  film.  Years  of 
tests  have  amply  proved  their  efficiency. 
Now  leading  dentists  everywhere  ore  advis- 
ing their  daily  use. 

The  New^Day  Dentifrice 

Endorsed  by  modem  authorities 
and  advised  tiy  leading  dentists 
nearly  all  the  world  over  now.  All 
druggists  supply  the  large  tube. 


A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been  created, 
modem,  scientific,  and  correct  The  name 
is  Pepsodent.  These  two  film  combatants 
are  now  embodied  in  it  It  is  bringing  to 
countless  homes  a  new  dental  era. 

Two  other  enemies 

Teeth  have  two  other  great  enemies.  One 
is  starch,  which  gums  the  teeth,  and  which 
may  ferment  and  form  acid.  The  other  is 
mouth  acids. 

Pepsodent  multiplies  the  starch  digestant 
in  the  saliva,  to  better  combat  those  starch 
deposits.  It  multiplies  the  allcalinity  of  the 
saliva,  to  better  neutralize  mouth  acids. 
Thus  it  gives  manifold  power  to  Nature's 
great  tooth-protecting  agents.  That's  another 
result  of  modem  dental  research. 

45  nations  use  it 

Pepsodent  now  has  world-wide  use,  largely 
through  dental  advice.  Careful  people  of 
some  forty-five  countries  see  its  benefits 
to-day. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  lo-Day  Tube.  Note 
bow  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats  dis- 
appear. 

One  week  will  convince  you  that  you  and 
yours  should  always  use  this  method.  Cut 
out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  J'ree 


Ml 


THE   PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept  241. 1104  S.  Waba|ff  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ul . 
Mail  lO-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


'Di^lfi'i 


Onl]'  one  tube  to  a  fainilr. 
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W  L  DOUGLAS 


$500  $622  $700  &>$822  SHOES 


FOR  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 


WEAR  W.L.DOUQLAS 

SHOES  AND  SAVE 

MONEY. 


W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and 
$8.00  shoes  are  absolutely 
the  best  shoe  values  for 
the  money  in  this  country. 
All  W.  L.  DoogU*  shoe*  are  made  of  the 
best  and  finest  lealliers,  by  skilled  shoe- 
makert,  aH  woiking  to  make  the  best  shoes 
for  the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  quality 
is  unsurpassed.  The  smart  styles  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America. 
Only  by  examining  Uiera  can  yon  appredate 
their  wonderful  value.  Shoes  oiF  equal  quality 
cannot  be  bought  elsewhere  at  anywhere 
near  our  prices. 

W.  I.  Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  aH  of  our 
llOstoresatfactory  cost. Wedo  not  make  one 
t  of  profit  until  the  shoes  are  sold  to  you. 


W.  L.  Douglas  94.00  and 
$4.50  shoes  for  boys,  best 
inquality  ,be8t  in  style.best 
all  around  shoes  for  boys. 
It  is  wordt  dollars  for  yoa  to  remember 
that  when   yoa  buy  shoes   at  our  stores 

YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 
No  matter  where  yoa  live,  shoe  dealers  can 
supply  yon  with  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  th^  do 
in  New  Yorib  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes  wid>  the  name  and  retail 
price  stamped  on  the  sole.  Do  not  take  a 
substitute  and  pay  extra  profits.  Order 
direct  from  the  factory  and  save  nMney. 

WrHv  Ah-  Vmtmlot  TiadBy 

Pnt.  W.  L  Douglat  Shot  Col, 
nrSparH  St.,  SnakUmJIaMt, 
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A   PLAIN  TALK  ON  ADVEBTISINO 

(Continved) 
trade-marks,  and  good  will  among  Its 
assets  at  a  valuation  of  $54,000,000. 

And  so  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that 
advertising  renders  a  distinct  and  valuar 
ble  service  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
Its  news  value  has  enabled  progressive 
manufacturers  to  tell  their  story  In  the 
quickest  and  most  economical  manner. 
It  has  raised  standards'  of  living,  de- 
veloped a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  promoted  better  health  and 
sanitation,  and  greatly  increased  our 
National  wealth. 

Manufacturers  of  bath-tubs  and  soaps 
have  advertised  cleanliness  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  American  people. 
Tooth-paste  manufacturers  are  preach- 
ing care  of  the  teeth  and  proper  den- 
tistry; food  manufacturers  are  teaching 
a  more  careful  regulation  of  one's  diet; 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  eye-glass 
lenses  is  now  spending  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  educate  people  to 
take  proper  care  of  their  eyes;  a  maker 
of  beds  talks  about  the  hygienic  value 
of  restful  sleep. 

Makers  of  pianos  and  graphophones 
are  selling  good  music  to  the  public. 
The  stars  of  grand  opera  may  now  be 
heard  in  homes  from  Maine  to  Califor. 
*nia;  publishers  are  advertising  good 
literature. 

Florists  are  urging  us  to  "Say  It  With 
Flowers."  Manufacturers  of  greeting 
cards  suggest  the  more  widespread  dis- 
tributing of  seasonal  greetings. 

Building  material  associations  are 
telling  us  to  build  our  own  homes  with 
pine,  or  redwood,  or  brick,  or  stone,  as 
the  case  may  be.  We  are  then  advised 
to  roof  with  fire-proof  shingles  to  avoid 
fire  loss.  The  paint  manufacturers  press 
their  slogan — "Save  the  Surface  and 
You  Save  All." 

Our  wives  are  saved  much  drudgery 
by  widely  advertised  appliances  such  as 
electric  irons,  stoves,  washing-machines, 
vacuum  cleaners,  and  kitchen  cabinets. 
Electric  fans  keep  us  cool  In  the  summer 
and  heaters  keep  us  warm  in  the  winter. 
Our  whole  course  of  life  from  the 
hygienic  nursing  bottle  to  the  copper- 
lined  casket  is  made  smoother  and 
richer  by  advertising  news  which  tells 
us  how  to  secure  all  those  things  which 
may  make  life  really  worth  while. 

And  so  when  you  pick  up  your  favorite 
periodical  to-night,  don't  tear  out  the 
advertising  pages  and  cuss  the  publisher 
for  wasting  such  a  large  amount  of  good 
white  paper.  But  stop  and  consider 
these  same  advertisements  as  "news" 
announcements  of  the  best  things  which 
human  ingenuity  has  devised  for  your 
comfort,  edification,  and  enrichment  If 
you  will  look  at  the  advertisements  from 
this  point  of  view,  you  will  be  the  gainer 
In  health,  wealth,  and  happiness. 


WANTED— CARTOONS 

'pHE  OUTLOOK  mnU  to  raodre  outoona  tram  it* 
*■  naden,  dipipad  fna  tbalr  bTorito  nmniapan.  bch 
ovtooo  ihoald  hare  the  mid«r'i  hum  udaddnn  together 
with  the  HUM  ind  dUa  <A  the  nawipaper  (rooi  which  it  is 
talccD  pioiMd  or  puted  to  Ita  bKk.  We  pey  one  doUer  ($1) 
for  each  cartoon  which  we  find  anOable  (or  rapradnrtion. 
8c«M  reader*  bi'  the  paat  l»Te  kxt  the  dollar  bilU  to  which 
they  were  entitled  beoauae  they  hai«Mi<riit«  «i»a  the  ta- 
fomatioo  which  we  require.  -^  ^"^r^ 


1»22 

BY  THE   WAY 

"rTMT-BiTs,"  the  English  repository  of 
X  selected  humor,  seldom  gives  credit 
to  the  sources  of  its  selections,  and  many 
of  them  strilce  the  reader  as  the  kind 
of  thing  he  has  seen  before  but  can't 
exactly  place.  Perhaps  this  example  is 
a  new  one — or  is  it  really  from  Joe 
Miller? 

Mary  had  a  litUe  lamb. 

You've  heard  this  tale  before; 
But  have  you  heard  she  passed  her 
plate 
And  bad  a  little  more? 


THB   OOTLOOK 
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The  following,  also  from  an  English 
periodical,  the  "Weekly  Telegraph." 
strikes  a  fresh  note: 

A  Uttte  girl  stood  weepings  by  a 
pillar-box.  Noticing  her  plight,  an 
old  gentleman  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter.  "I — I  wanted  to  post  a 
letter,"  ahe  replied,  between  her  sobs, 
"and  not  having  a  stamp,  I  put  two- 
pence In  the  slot,  but — no  stamp  has 
come  out!" 

Immediately  the  old  gentleman 
burst  Into  tears.  "'WTiat  are  you  cry- 
ing for?"  the  little  girl  asked. 

"To  think,"  he  said,  chokingly, 
•that  a  nice  little  girl  like  you  should 
try  to  get  money  out  of  me  with  such 
an  old  chestnut  as  that." 


Portuguese  men  are  not  specially 
noted  for  their  strength,  the  champion 
wrestlers  and  pugilists  being  of  other 
nationalities,  but  Portuguese  women, 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  "Wide 
World."  are  enormously  strong.  "These 
women,"  he  says,  "think  nothing  of  car- 
rying a  box  weighing  well  over  a  hun- 
dredweight on  the  top  of  their  heads. 
A  woman  porter  carried  my  steamer 
trunk,  weighing  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  in  this  way  to  my  hotel,  for  at 
least  half  a  mile,  up  steep  bills  the  whole 
way!  Every  conceivable  kind  of  load 
is  carried  in  this  way.  Peasant  women 
win  carry  a  closed  umbrella  neatly  bal- 
anced on  their  heads.  I  once  saw  a 
woman  coming  Into  market  with  a 
sleeping  Infant  in  a  small  round  basket 
on  her  head,  one  hand  holding  the  bas- 
ket and  the  other  an  umbrella  to  shield 
off  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun." 

The   "Cornell   Widow"   thus   out-Her- 
ricks  Herrick: 

Whenas  In  knickers  Julia  goes. 

Till     then,    methlnks.    one    scarcely 

knows 
The     purpose     served     by     common 

clpthea 

For  when  I  drop  my  eyes  and  see 
Parentheses  from  foot  to  knee, 
Oh,  how  her  rashness  shocketh  me! 

A  Spaniard  writes  to  the  New  York 
"Times"  deprecating  any  attempt  to 
formulate  a  universal  tongue.  French, 
he  says,  is  such  a  language.  "It  is  abso- 
lutely the  only  language  which  foreign- 
ers can  pronounce  well,  standing  mid- 
way between  the  frightful  concentration 
of  the  English  words  and  the  terrific 
stretching  of  the  Italian  and  the  Spanish 
words,  which  offer  to  foreigners  an  In- 


"The  Wild  Leopard 
Has  Broken  Loose!' 


A  GREAT  wave  awash  over  the 
ship !  A  leopard  cage  turned 
over,  its  rotten  bottom  smashed 
in — and  the  leopard  loose  in  a  forest 
of  oil  barrels  on  deck  ! 

Frank  Buck,  collector  of  wild 
animals  for  zoos  and  circuses, 
tumbled  out  of  bed  at  five  in  the 
morning  by  an  excited  officer.  It 
was  up  to  him  to  get  the  animal. 

A  panic  among  the  passengers  ! 
Buck  and  the  ship's  officers  on 
edge  in  the  battle  to  get  the  animal 
again — alive! 

What  would  you  have  done  ? 

Buck  tells  what  he  did  with  this 
beauty  of  the  jungle,  and  he  tells  a 
host  of  other  remarkable  tales  of 
adventure  in  the  checkered  career 
of  a  wild  animal  collector.  In  the 
October 

ASIA 

The  American  MAGAZINE  on  the  Orient 
Mora  than  SO  iUuttratUuf 
Sp9eial  Pholarraph  liumtt 

Snapshots  from  Mr.  Buck's  October  in- 
stallment of  beast-and-bird  collecting  stories : 

"As  I  did  the  orang  rushed  towards  me. 
I  took  another  step  backward,  standing  in 
the  position  of  a  boxer.  He  raised  his  bead 
a  trifle.  I  hauled  oS  with  a  good  swing.  It 
caught  him  riglit  on  the  point  of  the  jaw " 

"At  every  port  (Sumatra)  three  or  four 
trappers  come  down  to  the  boat  with  a  crate 
of  monkeys,  a  couple  of  tiger  cubs,  a  gibbon, 
or  a  baby  rhinoceros." 

"  The  snake— twelve  and  a  half  feet  long- 
was  very  wild  and  every  time  I  approached 
the  box,  beat  its  head  against  the  wires.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  estimated  that  20,000  Indians  a 
year  are  killed  by  cobras.  .  .  .  Almost  all 
other  wild  animals  will  try  to  get  away  as 
soon  as  they  scent  man,  but  the  cpbra  rises 
up  off  the  ground  and  glides  straight  for  bis 
opponent.  .  .  .  Between  me  and  freedom 
was  the  snake  ...  not  more  than  firee  feet 
from  me.  ...  If  I  had  had  a  broom  or  a 
heavy  stick,  but  .  .  ." 

This  distinctive  magazine— ASIA— is  search- 
ing out  the  history,  the  beauty,  the  meaning, 
the  absorbing  past  and  the  turbulent  present  of 
Asia— all  of  which  is  of  consuming  interest,  for 
much  of  America's  future  lies  wrapped  up  in  the 
destiny  of  the  Orient. 

Xo  magazine  ever  before  presented  such  a 
picture  of  the  East.  Each  month  an  infinite 
variety  of  engrossing  articles  and  stories,  and 
an  art  insert  of  real  value,  bring  a  new  continent 
to  your  library  table. 


Other  Featnres  in  the  October  ASIA 

The  Price  of  Blood 

Br  Chtmfr  C.  McCoan 

i!,l2?-"'?K  •'SS'^  J***  "?  "•"»*  '»*«  ""ng.  on  the 
mother,  ^o  h»l  bea  kUM  fai  »\roibkn'"qaM?el 
throiwh  which  two  Anb  (amiUee  (rfrntSnTira^ 

S£^  "'»o»W«>d '!"'*■  Here  i« eSn  ihSS?bZJ 
•tn^ly  appeaaed  today  aooordhw  to  the  law  as  II 
mated  eren^the  time  of  AbnuSm.    """""'' 

Overcrowded  India    ByUaroucox. 

Editor  efthm  BtHnbargh  R»oim» 

nS£i.'%!%  *'™'  tf*^'"^  the  area  of  the  United 
BtatoLbot Um  iiopniatiou  ia  three  times  aa  lain. 
^hSJfSS/STi?""^  exiatenoeia  ao  hitanae  t&t 
!2?J27"  "^  ""  1°  •  hojmw  of  poTeity ,  aickneae. 
2^?to'S^.3?i?^-  .WUlInaUnmithei^ 
tu>ae  to  iMBst  chUdren  hi  the  nnmbeta  ther  hare? 

Amphibious  Wanderingr*  in  the 
Near  East  b,  Crtmd,  Em,r„i, 

and  enthralling  ad»«ntorea.  A  deHriitfiiraenSHje 
and  afaKere  arScle  hoMhiK  a  doaan  raumUata  (^ 

Ashore  at  Pago  Pago 

Br  EdmarJ  A.  Sattmbury 


Rosaries  of  the  Great  Religicnu 

By  Dr.  Con—Bua  H.  Fatten 

Do  TOO  reaHae  that  no  ieaa  than  thre^auartan  of 
the  hnman  raoe  oae  roaariea  hi  their  ralhrlaiuda.^ 
«"«  today?  ITie  ChrilS^  ChiTrS  uiS^ftS?: 
j;jJ»""»«f«5,Buddhlata,  and  many^therRaShm 
•octaomiMt  their  orayera  by  beada.  The  atoi^ 
thjee  aide  to  mediUtfon  andTthe  deep  p^^cl^Soal 
MMona  tor  the  auirival  of  the  roaa^  m  (SuSta 
this  ooBTiuoing  and  beautiful  arUcle.  ^^^ 

And  Many  Other  Intmrmating  Paget 


SPECIAL  OFFER  ^v 

Fhre  Months  for  $1      ^'' 


A  Fm  Months'  Tev  of  ike  Oricri 

ASIA  is  on  Bale  at  all  newaataoda     r-         ■  o' 
MSSoperoopy.    If  yon  do  not      ♦     ^'v^vv 
koow  this  magaziDe  this  is    -  *    w>  ^''^^ 
your  OfipoitunltT  to  become    ^*   iJ^^^^a. 
aoqnataited.  Band  tl  .00  with     ^*       ~  i^:^ 

the  ooanan.    W«  will  ».n  '      J^    jJrijSreA* 


the  ooopon.  We  will  mail  .  ,| 
yon  the  next  five  iaauea  .'  C 
tot  the  qieclal  price        '     -■<*■ 


'*• 


for  the  qiecial  orice    ^ '    iT  aVT* 
of$1.00-.btaolf,r      *  sr>.<*l«>*5r        ••■         ••■ 

a ^         ••  o 
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THE   OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING    SECTION 

Ad.«tl-.  IU»«:  Hot...  «d  B..ort..  Ap.rtrn.nU.  Tour,  and  Travel.  Real  E.tate.  Uve  Stock  «.d  Poultry.  ..xt,  «nU  p.r  a..te  Une.  tour 
column,  to  the  p.«e.     Not  le..  than  lour  line,  accepted.  __  ^.^_^  ^^  ^,^,^,    lnH««»« 

.^anf  advertuement.    »»<'"  »''y-'»"  '';-*''*^\.Xt-\d«n^  ..  «'  ^  "aplta,  U«;r.  without  additional  ch.r^     U  an.wer.  are 

irh^fZ-i"  rcirrSre  <;::Lr.;r,r":Le.-rcLr r  tn.  ^o.  nu^^er  na^d  .„  th.  advert..„.nt.  B.PU,.  WU.  he  ror^rdod 
by  u»  to  the  adverttaer  and  bUl  for  poatage  rendered. 
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Tours  and  Travel         Hotels  and  Resorts 


THE  IwantT,  faaoiiiation,  and  niyi- 
•   tery  of  tlio  Orient  lures  »i.itor8 
tnm  all  OTer  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

ne-uiiaiutert  and  moM  interMtlng  at  all 
^DtHM.  OoiM.  whito  tjie  oU  ««.  =>"»»»• 
nrefail.    Write,   luautiouluK   "Outlook"   Co 

JAPAN  HOTa  ASSOCIATION 

Care  TralBc  Dept. 

IMmiAL  COVUNMEHT  RAILWAYS 

TOKYO 

(or  full  tnfonnatian 
Um  h>  •  Mik  HMi  siliMl  kA  •>!  «M  3  BMli. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  '^^ 


EGYPT 

and  Mediterranean  Lands 

Nile  Cruise  to  Second  CaUract 

in  private  steamer.    Long  Tour 
sails  January  6  by  ADRIATIC. 

Also 
Later  sailings  and  shorter  tours. 

Write  (or  bifonnatioi  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNlVERSm  TRAVEL 

IS   Boyd   Street,   Newton.  Ma... 


Egypt  AND  Palestine 

Long,  leisurely,  luxurious 
tours.  Small  parties.  Splendid 
leadership.      Booklet  ready. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ttd^f'StJI: 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Leavinc  New  York  Jan.  6,  1923 
Not  a  crai—  bat  a  rmal  eUit  into 
th*  intmrioT  of  thm  coantTimm 
A  hieh-gtade  tour  under  efficient  cul- 
tured leadership,  limited  to  12  fiesta. 
Artytitfffntent*  made  for  tmv  portion 
oj  tht  tour. 

Miw  KATHERINE  A.  PANTUND 
m  MotaiatiiJe  Drfis  *—  Tetfc  Oty 

Tloteis  and   Resorts 


DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 


w. 


THE  LEE 


~ w 

HOVSE^ 


FiltMnth  aod  L  Streets,  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

A  cordial  welcome  awaits  you 
at  this  interesting,  new  hotel — 
just  four  blocks  north  of  the 
White  House. 

V,  weekly,  mootlily,  scskd  rstes 
Vriu/ar  FoUtt  No.3  Jt 


CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

FuroUhed  bungalows  o(  mirions  siies :  sit- 
uated ou  the  (ootkills  among  the  oruige 
irroTes,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central  dining 
room,  electric  lielits,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good 
tennis  court.  Sii  miles  (ram  SuiU  Bubsn, 
two  miles  (rem  ocean.  Booklet.  Address 
MAmsiB,  8sn  Ysidro  Usnclj,  SftuU  Barbara. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


RockRidgeHaD 

WELLESLEY  HILLS.  MASS.  (JT.^) 

Fine  tocation.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  to 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Some  priiato  liaths. 
Many  comlorUbly  (umisbed  rooms  /or  fffi- 
eral  fur.  Large,  brsety,  screened  puiu. 
Cool  (em  room.  "Crow's  nest"  oiitMOk. 
Pleasant  (orsst  walks  and  eoimtry  drlvee. 
Tennis.  Cream,  berriM,  (nUt,  mot,  chickOTS. 
•U,«U,»».r'»aweak.  Tel.  Wellesley  .U42. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


Hotel  Webster 

(N.ar  Sth  A*enna) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  (ashiouabie  club  and  sliop 
nine  section.  Within  flre  minutes'  walk  to 
all  princioal  tlieaters.  A  high-clsas  notel 
patrouiiedby  those  desiring  tlie  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
REDUCED  RATES  DURING  SUMMER 
lutes  sud  map  gladly  sent  upon  regnesc. 


Board   Wanted 


PAYING  GUESTS 

Member  o(  Outkwk  staff  and  his  wile  desire 
to  share  a  pleasant  home  as  paying  gnmta 
(rom  October  1  to  June  I  within  reasonable 
commuting  distance  ol  New  lork.  Oaiage 
(aoiUtiesiin  required  and  location  near  goU 
club  desired.    g,l<i5.  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 

NEW  YORK 


Real  Estate 


BERMUDA 

Bermnda-For  Rent  ^St'^1^ 

rooms,  f  100  per  month,  tMO  six  months. 
Dr.  A.  H.  FRITH,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 


CONNECTICUT 
Snnimer  Residence  ^pnrk  wood, 

FOR  SALE.  »&000.  Bargafluldeol  loHrtlon. 
DeTaUlac,owner.Colebrook(BeechHill),Conn. 


DtlMr  A I  nW  with  north-light  studio, 
DUFIIiALUVt  uear  SilTermbie  artists. 
2  stories.  8  rooms,  Sehamber.,  sleepfaig-porck, 
casements,  timbered  llTing-room.  Barsge. 
Acre.  »8.(K»,  terms.  Largo  acreage  ll,deaired. 
Hour  out  Ifumished.  Main  llne-Norwalk. 
I.  F.  CONANT,  US  K.  19th  St.,  New  York. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Weat  7Scl  St..  tlirooKli 
to  71at  St..  New  ¥ark 
MO  rooms,  each  with  batb.  Absolutely 
flraprool.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance o(  Central  Park.  Comfort  sud 
reftnerasnt  combined  witli  raoderste 
rates.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


FLORIDA 


In  Florida— For  Rent 

Tiro  completely  furnished  cottages,  modern 
iuprorements ;  one  3  rooms,  bath,  (or  w£a  lor 
seuon;  other  8  rooms,  sleeptog  porcli,  sun 
narlor.jnrage,  dock,  «a00,  Noreiuber  ti  I  Msy . 
fe.  J.  fflLi3R;CoookFla,_Boxl|^ishb.g, 
Imntlug.  Fscing  Indian  River.  Secure  now. 


RKAI.   COCNTBT  HOME  IjKS.«i 
THAN  •B.OOO.JNTEBKSTEDT 

IV-room  bouse.  Bath.  Running  water.  Cold 
Senator.  Shade  and  (nUt  tree}.  Chickeo 
house.  Large  comer  lot.edgo  ofvjIlMa.  I«js 
than  WO  mlSM,  direct  r2l  J?  Now  Tift.  Oohr 
taisertiOM.Owi»«B.BoilT7,8idneyOatT«,H.Y. 


H  O  V  S  E   haU  Mock  (rum  troHer! 


NORTH   CAROLINA 
For  Rent  at  Pine  BInH,  N.  C 

6  miles  Pinehurst,  modem  S-room  bungak>w. 
Bath,  (umace,  electljci^,  deta<*»d  serrai^' 
quarters.  Address K.H.Roborts,TitnSTillo.Pa. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


delphla. 

MO  THIMtiS  TO  SKLL  BY  MAIL.  He- 
markable  new  inblicaUaa.  Workable  pjaus 
and  methods.  Cooae-leat.  ek>th  binder.   Pre- 

Biid  *1.    Walhamon  Company,    Lalayette 
uildiug.  Phihtdelphla,  Fa. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

FOR  SALE  isrssi^ssESs'ai-fif 

equipped   tea-room.     Splendid  oppoitonlty 
Krrta'olriends.    Address  7,M7.  Outlook. 


IIOIEL  JIUSON  "S.^rSS^i'^- 

t^tts  i^^jt^rititS'&'.^pix: 

including  msals.  Special  rates «»' "•«  "•"«■ 
or  mors.  LoosUon  very  centrat  Convenieut 
to  all  slsfstsd  and  street  car  lines. 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 


PINE  RIDCE  CAMP  ^S^Vi^^idL"; 

pisce  (or  outdoor  life  in  whiter.  Mato  house 
and  cabins  with  sleeping  l»J<*»iJ»«Jr!? 
Improvements.  Pnre  wafer.  B»«>''JS'*«}*: 
Rates  moderate.  Open  all  the  year.  Write  Mtoe 
SANBORN  or  MisrcBOCKBR.  Aiken.  S.  C- 


MICHIGAN 


SUMMER  ESTATE 

U  you  wish  to  purchase  a  beautiful  mua- 
iner  estate  situate  on  one  ot  the  Great  Lakes, 
witUn  thirty-Uve  miles  o(  one  o(  the  large 
cities  o(  the  United  Stotes  by  good  automo- 
bile road  and  by  water,  advise  the  address 
below  and  particulars  will  be  sent  you.  The 
house  is  recently  built,  o(  Colonial  type,  and 
oonUins  seveuteon  large,  cheerful  rooms, 
nicluding  a  ball-room  and  music-room  on  the 
third  floor,  with  adequate  hating  plant  (or 
winter  use  if  desired.  The  grounds  are  beau- 
tifully laid  out,  cover  about  thirty-seven 
Mres,  and  eontaui  caretaker's  lodge,  large 
garage,  boathouse  over  120  feet  long  and  all 
other  neoeasary  hnprovaments  for  flrst-class 
aunmer  home.    Address  8,221 ,  Outlook. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

8AFK  Vh  FIRST  MORTOAOK  INCOME 
CERTIFICATES  additionally  second,  tax 
exempted,  quarterly  paymanla.  Pennsnmjl 
or  recouvertible.  Ask  circulars.  Home  Buikl- 
iug  A  Loan  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Ffak 

ESTABLISHED,  exehisive  girls*  boarding 
school  o(  Washington.  D.  C  seeks  woman 
o(  administrative  aUHty  to  lake  charge  or 
academic  department  and  who  couM  luveat 
several  thousand  dollars,  takuig  part  mtereat 
to  school.  Fine  opportunity.  State  age.  ex- 
perience, and  give  references.  «.1»»,  Outlook. 


EWPLOYIIIENT  AOENCIES 

DIETITIANS,  cafeteria  managers,  govern- 
esses, matrons,  honsekeepeia,  soporuiUua- 
euts.  Mbs  Kichsrds,  Providauoe.  K.  I.  Box  i 
East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Triiuty  Cwrt.  ll> 
Jackson  Ball,  Fridays,  U  to  L  Addreaa 
Providence. 

W  ANTKU-Competent  teachers  (or  public 
and  private  sehocU.  Calls  eomiiig  every  day . 
Send  lor  circulars.  Albany  Taacliers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  T. 

DIRBOTORT  tor  npretaries  and  aodal 
workers.  Miss  Richards.  Provi<lenca,R.  I. 
BoxSEastSkle.  Boston  olBco,  Trinity  Court, 
18  Jackson  Hall,  Fridays  U  to  1-  Addrvas 
Providence,  


STATIONERY 


Country  Board 

MorristOWn,  N.J.  Oly^iant'park 
Two  very  attractive  large  rooms,  togetlier  or 
stogly.  »  minutes  (rom  stsuon.os.y  oommut- 
Itfl?  Excellent  cuisine,  oonrfort  and  home  lite. 


Apartments 


Is.1-  To  lot.  comloruble  (urnUlied  apart- 
Itwy  ment  (rom  November  1.  Conveniently 
and  niassantly  situated.  Moderste  terms. 
AJdiSTgrkeOE.  t,  Vis  Montebello.  Sieiia.' 

New  Tork  City.  Unnsusl  apartment.  4 
room.,  batli,  electrlrttv  sbwrn  I'Mt  etc_^. 
on  brow  of  hill  overlooking  "'"^"  "^..Vi'IST' 
side  Drive.  Oarsge.  Address  S.I*:,  Outlook. 


NEW  JERSEY 


I7/-V1»  CATC  Modern  8-room 
FOR     aALt.     house,  as  acres. 

Oss,  electricity.  3  haUis,  l'Ot-"ater  heat. 
vlSetyoffruit  Shade  trees  and  shrubbery. 
Bara  and  hen-house.  ImBlementa.  AddreM 
olnerTM.  O.  ALEXANDER,  Ttoeland,A.J. 


Opnortnnlty  to  aecnre  J>roperty 
With  exjen.lre  outlooR.  ««««'- 
east  (ace  ol  Wntchnnic  HIU^  within 
as  miles  of  New  Vork.  Ideal  for  resi- 
dence or  sanitarium.  Wroo"J"^'*™™,w 
steam  heating  plant  and  electric  pump  supply- 
ing  house  vritbabundsncoof  P"™.'J»'«^,v»S™- 
age.Sale  or  rent.AddressOwner.a.it\Outlook. 

NEW    YORK 


For  Sale,  Colonial  Cottase  [^'.Sem 

improvements,  to  beautUiil  Adirondack  vil- 
uSi     Price  $15,000.    Address  8.M7,  Outlook. 


UNUSUALLY  desiiable  sutionery  (or  any 
type  ot  corraspondeuc  3W  sheets  high 
grade  note  paper  ud  100  wivetopes  pnnled 
with  your  name  and  sddras.  postpaid  >I.M. 
Samples  on  request.  You  can  bur  Reaper 
stationery,  but  do  yon  waot  to  T  uwls.  1B4 
Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HEAVY 

note  else  i — 
buff,  or  gray 

on  lOU  sheeu 

West  of  Denver  1 
mount  Paper  Co., 


i  envekms  «.  •"— 

',  sxtta.    Dept.  U.  Para- 
alamaxoo,  Mwh. 


HELP    WANTED 


Buslaewi  SitoiUlM. 

EARN  »U0  to  »JSO  monthly,  upnusa  paid 
as  RaUway  Traffic  Inspector.  Poaltiaii  guar 
anteed  Jter  1  months'  niat»4iiBe  study  >< 
money  relunded.  Exoelfcnt  opportmiitiM 
WriMtor  Free  Booklet  CM-jT  Standart 
Business  Trahitog  InsUtula.  BuKato,  N.  'V . 

HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED  MEN  ANI 
WOMEN.  Nstiou-wide  demand  (or  higli 
•xlsried  men  and  womeu.  Past  nperieiu* 
unnecessary.  We  train  you  by  maU  and  p« 
you  in  touch  with  bigopportuniUes.  Bl«  pa, 
hue  Uvliig.  Interestingwork,  quick  adranw 
ment.  oermsnent.  write  for  1  roe  boot 
'"TOUr^O%PPOB'nrNlTVj"  l*wv 
Hotel  Tralnhig  Sciiools,  Boom  SMi,  » ask 
ington,  D.  0. 


To  Proprietors  of  Winter 
Resort  Hotels 

Many  advertising  schedules  for  the  fall  and  early 
winter  are  now  being  made  up. 

The  special  classified  Hotel  Section  of  The 
Outlook  offers  a  most  efFective  and  economical 
means  of  reaching  many  thousands  of  Outlook 
readers  who  take  winter  vacation  trips. 

A  recent  investigation  in  20  cities  shows  that 
57%  of  Outlook  subscribers  visit  winter  resorts. 

The  special  classified  hotel  rate  is  only  60  cents 
a  line.  Just  send  us  your  booklet  'and  we  will 
prepare  copy  for  your  approval. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


HELP     WANTED 


Camp«ni«aa  and  Domeatle   Helper* 
WANTED— A  joang    oollega   woauw    M 
■iitaot  cbftMrron  in  a  Khool  who  would  Uke 
>  be  trained  to  bacomea  aacntary.    2,IIW, 
iptlook. 

W  AMTKD— TomiK  ladr'a  oommnlan  to  act 
ichaperoD  during  winter  in  WaaliinKtoQ. 
mm  Kngllah  woman.  Befsrenoe*  mqiured. 
«3S,  Outlook, 

WAMTBD-Raflned  Clirlatian  woman  to 
Ive  some  aerrioa  to  ■emi4uTalid  and  a  little 
sip  in  the  houaehold  in  exchange  for  pleasant 
ram.  board,  and  alight  remonention.  Sev- 
'al  iioura  free  during  tlie  dar  tor  other 
Bployment.  Bend  oommunloauona  to  2,1^ 
iitlook. 

RKFINKD  Proteatant  aa  waitrMa  In  family 
Dployinff  dietitian  and  Eoremeaa.  No  aei^ 
inta.  Cedar  Hill  Farm.  Reading.  P*- 
MOTHBB'B  helper  willing  to  do  upataira 
ork  while  children  are  at  achoot  Long 
ilaod.  mo.  24»,Outk>ok. 
WANTED,  In  family  of  4  boafaieaa  women 
i  Great  Naok,  Long  lalaud,  working  hooae- 
eeper.  Very  comfortable  room  wnh  bath, 
gbt  work,  good  home,  moderate  wage,  will 
e  offend  Co  right  peiaoo.  Addieaa  2,140, 
lutkiok.  . 

Tnacben  and   Oovemeaaes 

WANTED— Toong  nnnery  Korenieaa  for 
oy  9  and  girl  6  yaara.  In  country,  near  New 
ork.  2,015;  Outlook. 

WANTKD-Proteatant  Koremeaa  in  weat- 
ru  MiiaailniawXa  for  two  oUldreni  aeren  and 
re  and  one-half,  girl  and  boy  both  in  achool 
lomingL  Good  fiealth  and  erea  diapoaition 
eqiiired.  Huat  be  able  to  aew  well,  fond  of 
ut-of-doora,  and  willing  to  coopeimto  In  gen. 
nU  family  nfe.  State  experience  and  ref er- 
ucea.  niaition  permanent.  Addreia  Box 
,107,  Outhiak. 

GKNTLEWOMAN  wanted  aagoraniaaafor 
wo  giria  II  and  •  yean.  Near  New  Tork.  Ca- 
•ble  of  aianmlng  charge  of  houaehold.  Huat 
«  of  pleaalnK  panonality,  adaptable  and 
.leaaant  diapoaition.  Age  not  orer  W.  Higb- 
8t  referencea  required  and  given.    Apply, 

iving  full  partkuiua,  to  U17,  Outlook. 

OOTERNKSft-French  Proteatant,  for  girl 
'(nine.  Leaaon*  in  Engliah  and  piano.  State 
xpenence,  leferenoea,  and  eaiary.  Mn.  John 
' .  Bahop,  Columbua,  N.  J. 

RXPKRtKNCED  gpremeM  to  teach  boy  7, 
iiid  pbnicaloare  of  glrUK.  Stateage,  method 
if  tearhhig,  expoleoce.  References.  Conoeo- 
icut  •ummen.Tlorlda  wfanera.2,M7.0utlcok. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Profesaloiial  SKoatloni 

TRAINED  nune,  reflned,  sunny  diapoei- 
tlon,  deairea  poaition  aa  companion  to  elderly 
peraon,  couple,  or  aemi-invalld.  Free  to 
trareL    Referencea.    2,11811,  Ontkrak. 

TRAINED  nniae  would  ear*  for  invalid  or 
chiMren  going  to  Calltomla,  via  Panama  or 
taU.  2,UI,  OiSkiok. 

Bualaeaa  Sitoatlona 

TWO  experienced  dietitians  desire  qpen- 
inga   other  than  hospital,  Norember   first. 


2,0m,  Ontkwk 
TRAINED  colkige 


ence,  dealres  position  aa  director  of  ind 
cafeteria,  acnool  cafeteria,  or  dining 
2,141,  OnUook. 


2  yeara'  experi- 

'  industrial 

room. 
2,141, 

Companloiu  and  Domeatle  Helpera 

TOCNO  KngUabwoman,  highly  educated, 
experienced,  trareled,  amiable  dispoeition, 
deairea  poaition  aa  oompanion  or  aecretary. 
2,111,  Outkiok. 

CULTURED  woman  desires  position  aa 
managing  or  companion  housekeeper.  Willing 
to  trarel.  Bighest  referencea.  2J2I,  Outkxik. 

UNDERORADUATB  nune,  with  experi- 
ence, wiahea  poaition  aa  nurw,  companion. 
Good  traveler.  Referencea.  2,1%  Outlook. 

WOMAN,  cultured,  Protestant,  good  trav- 
eler, desires  poeition  chaperon  or  oompanion. 
2,121,  Outlook. 

ENGLISH  gentlewoman  deeirea  poaition 
aa  oommnion  or  govemeaa  for  child  over  two 
yeara.  Keferenoas.  2,129,  Outlook. 

COMPANION  to  young  girL  Assist  with 
studies.  Half  time.  12  yeara*  experience. 
Excelleut  leferenoes.  2,1U,  Outlook. 

REFINED  young  woman  deairea  poaition 
aa  companion  for  lady  wishing  to  spend  the 
winter  in  either  California  or  Florida.  Misa 
A.  H.  BcLoll,  MulUca  Hill,  N.  J. 

CALIFORNIA— Tonng  woman  in  social 
work  will  chaperon  young  peraon  or  take 
Invalid  to  the  coast.  2,11!),  Outkwk. 

CHRISTIAN  young  lady  of  cnltnra.  potw 
aonallty,  capable,  experienced,  traveled,  de- 
airee  direct  home  for  gentleman  (Proteetaut) 
with  motherleae  children,  or  companion,  chap- 
eron, "  elder  sister,"  to  lady  or  girl  going 
South-  Superior  referencee  given  and  re- 
quired-  24»,  Ontkwk. 

WANTED— Poaition  aa  boosemother  or 
cbapenm  in  boys'  school  or  chib-  2,134, 
Outtook- 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Campanlaaa  and  Domeatle  Helper* 

COMPANION-Lady  or  chiMren  school 
age  bf  Proteatant,  aa  nmlly-member.  Trav- 
eled, neataewer,  knowledge  millinery,  adapt- 
able, reaouroeful,  consotentioos.  Suburb, 
country.  2,122,  Ontkwk. 

CARE  of  home  and  children  with  one  or 
more  maida  wanted  bv  capable  American 
woman.  12  years  in  Mat  poaition.  2,132, 
Outkwk. 

COMPANION-secretary  and  dietitian  with 
lady  traveling  or  family  with  little  children. 
Care  for  children,  sew,  drive  car.  Pratt  grad- 
uate. 2^39,  Outkwk. 

WANTffl>— Poaition  aa  nniaery  govemeaa, 
mother's  helper.  Preferably  near  New  York. 
Experienced:  Miss  BurriU,  8  Sok>n  St., 
Welleeley,  Maaa. 

CULTURED  voung  kdy,  pleaaing  peraoo- 
alfty,  dealres  poaition  aa  traveling  oouipanion, 
companion,  or  home  aecretary.  Excellent 
referencea.  2427>  Outlook. 

RELIABLE,  well  educated  woman  deairea 
ppaitiou  with  child  over  two  yeara  old.  Speaka 
EiigUah  and  German.  Referencea.  2,145, 
Ouflook. 

COMPANION,  aecretary— cultivated   wo- 
man, I&— to  someone  speuding  winter  in  Cal- 
ifornia, abroad,  or  in  travel.  2.149.  Outlook. 
Teacher*  and   Oovemesae* 

KKFINKD.  well  f.Jui  iitetl  Freiidi  woman 
deciles  ]}oaitiun  as  guveniead  to  children  or 
useful  companion,  la  a<-ct)8touied  to  travel- 
ing, eood  eewer.  Country  preferred.  Best 
of  references.  Mile.  O.  Vernon,  care  Mr*. 
6.  A.  CInett,  Williamatuwn,  Maa^. 

VlSITlNd  tntor-govenieiia  to  children 
O^-er  six.  (Jerman,  French,  piano,  litli  year. 
Piejiare  for  regenlH.   :;,llt>,  Ontlook- 

KN(tI.ISH\VOM.\N  re<niire»  position  aa 
guv,-nie«8-coiiii>iiuiou.  or  tAke  full  charKe  of 
auiull  child.  Locality  no  object-  2,121,  Outlook. 

M.M'URE  teiuher,  A.M.,"Ph.D..  available. 
Claf«»ic»,  or  iwychology— Bociology.Two  terms 
post  work.  Chicago  University.  r.arnest,  good 
speaker.  <io<Kl  references.   L*,139,  i)utlo<jk. 

TUTDKING— Coilece  preimratory,  history, 
Eii..'tifili,  French.  German  or  Bpainah  reao- 
ii)  -  KailclifTe  .V..M.  E.xiierienced..  Refers 
ei.ut:^  '^lU,  Uutlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED-DelecUvB 
Addi'ess  W.,  Pawling.  N. 


lie    to     board. 


MISCBLLANEOUit 

FOR  adoptiaii-Two  very  intelligent  Ktlto 
girIa:  one.  ten  yean  old,  brown  hair,  gnw 
eye*,  alender;  otie,  eleven  yean  oM,  dark 
hair,  brown  eye*,  tall  and  aturdy.  Apply  «U 
Elm  St,^  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  adoptian— Twin  boya  ten  yean  of  «• 
and  their  sister  eight  yean  of  age,  all  sturdy, 
healthy  children  of  American  paieiktafe; 
very  blond  and  blue  eyed.  Prefer  to  barege 
twina  taken  together.  Apply  810  Elm  St., 
New  Haven,  Coun. 

BOARD,  room,  and  tuition  free  to  ton  boy* 
willing  to  wait  on  tabks  in  Eaatem  prepaia. 
tory  BChooL  2452,  Ontkwk. 

TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  the 
care  of  ofaatetrioal  patiento  a  very  tnorouRh 
nnraee'  aid  eourae  «  six  monttaa  la  offered  by 
tlie  Lying-In  Hoapltal,  M7  Second  Ave.,  New 
Tork.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  mafane- 
nanoe  is  furnished.  For  further  informatioil 
addreea  Directress  of  Nuraea. 

MISS  Onthman,  New  Tork  ahopper,  wfil 
ahop  for  you,  aervices  free.  No  aauiafc*. 
Referencea.  M)  Weat  Mth  St. 

BOYS  wanted.  500  boya  wanted  to  aelll 
Outlook  each  week.  No  mveatment  uec< 
Write  lor  aelling  plan, Carrier  Depart 
The  Outlook  Company,  Ml   Fourtli   Ai« 
New  Tork  City. 

CHILD  or  young  girl  accommodated  in  my 
home  in  Colorado  Springs.  Excellent  ea- 
vittminent.  Intelligent  care.  Open  air  school. 
Refaieooe*  exchanged.    2,IM,  Outkwk. 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  boy  from  12 
to  16  year*.  Home  and  tuition  in  private 
achool  in  return  for  hein  iu  the  house  and  on 
pkwe.  Addreea  B.  K.,  VW.  Outkwk. 

NEW  England  hollybocks  ftom  an  oM 
Enghuid  garden.  Generous  package,  10c. 
Daphne  Ely,  Tinker  Lane,  Lyme,  Coun. 

VALUABLE  oM  violin  and  od  Paisley 
abawl  with  acarlet  center  for  sale.  2,1m, 
Outkwk.  ■ 

BIOB  school,  normal,  business,  law,  ab- 
gineeriiig  and  college  ooursea  thoroiiglily 
taught  by  mail  For  apecial  ntea,  Bddr«^ 
Oaniegie  College,  Rogera,  Ohio. 

THE  OUvia  Sage  School  of  Practical  Nui*. 
ing  offers  a  one  year's  course  In  apecial  bed- 
me  iiuning  to  a  limited  number  of  womea. 
Ckuaea  are  formed  twice  a  year.  Pupils  re- 
ceive maintenance,  uniform  and  salary.  Ap- 
ply to  Director,  New  Tork  Infirmary  Ipr 
Women  and  Children,  S21  Eaat  15th  £ 
New  Tork. 
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A-B-A  iSSl  CLeques 

FOR  TBAVELER^ 
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Aak  for  them  at  your  bank 
or  write  for  pacticiilan  to 

BANKERS 
TRUST  COMPANY 

New  Yotlc  Gtjr 


THE  JEWISH  FORUM 

The  Leading  Jewish  Monthly  in  English 

Interesting  to  Jews  and  non-Jews   desiring   to 

learn  the  best  in  Jewish  thought  of  the 

past  and  present. 


Some  of  the  Contributors: 


lMwlZai«wUI 

Peter  Wiemik 

Dr.  M.  Wazman 

Leon  Simon,  Engkmt 

Ifonis  Roeenfeld 

Dr.  A.  A.  Robaok.  Harrard  Univ. 

P.  M.  Radcin 

Edwia  BlarUMio 


Prof.  Max  L.  Mnrgolis 

istephane  LaozaDne,  Franoe 

Max  J,  Kohler 

Prof.  N.  Isaac*.  Fittabnrgrh  UBtr. 

Dr.  M.  Hyamson 

Prof.  Richard  Gottheil,  Colombia  Uoir. 

Mrs.  Joaeph  Fels 

Alter  Abelson 


Subscription  price  $4.00  per  annum;  $10  for  three  years. 


THE  JEWISH  FORUM 

Taaaplo  Court  BUg. 

5  Bnnlnhan  Street  New  York  City 


BT  THE  WAT 
(Continued) 
vincible  obstacle.  The  best  linguists  on 
earth,  the  Russians  and  Hollanders, 
spealc  French  perfectly,  German  fairlr 
well,  and  English  in  a  most  distresslss 
manner.  Even  In  this  hemisphere  soutb 
of  the  Rio  Grande  English  is  practically 
unknown,  whereas  ninety  i>er  cent  of  the 
educated  classes  speak  French  as  flu- 
ently as  they  do  their  native  Spanish  or 
Portuguese." 


John  Morley,  when  editor  of  the  "Pall 
Mall  Gazette,"  had  for  an  assistant  an- 
other distinguished  Journalist,  W.  T. 
Stead.  Morley,  according  to  a  recently 
published  book,  had  the  scholar's  pre- 
dilection for  experts,  while  Stead  ques- 
tioned their  availability  in  Journalism. 
"Suppose  you  had  to  have  an  article  on 
sun-spots,"  said  Morley,  "would  you  get 
an  astronomer  to  write  it  who  knows 
everything  about  the  subject,  or  a  Jour- 
nalist who  knows  nothing?"  "The 
Journalist,  most  assuredly,"  Stead  re- 
plied; "if  you  get  an  astronomer  to 
write  the  article  be  will  write  it  for 
astronomers,  and  use  terms  which  your 
readers  will  not  understand.  Tbe  net 
effect  will  be  that  your  reader  will  not 
learn  what  you  want  him  to."  "But.** 
queried  Morley,  "is  that  not  setting  ig- 
norance to  Instruct  ignorance?"  "By  no 
means.  It  is  setting  a  man  who  is 
intelligent  to  tap  the  brains  of  a  special- 
ist, and  then  to  serve  up  his  knowledge 
so  that  it  can  be  understood  by  the  ordi- 
nary reader."  Apparently  tbe  debate 
ended  here. 

An  advertisement  in  a  New  York 
newspaper  is  contributed  by  a  reader 
who  thinks  it  is  as  remarkable  as  an.v 
in  the  "agony"  column  of  tbe  London 
"Times:" 

Wanted. — Well-known  poet  »1I1  ex- 
change manuscript  of  uupublishe<l 
volume  of  verse  for  use  of  sparsely 
furnished  cottagre  for  Summer.  Ad- 
dress Poet,  . 


"A  man  went  into  a  store  and  bought 
a  pair  of  shoes  for  |10,  and  gave  tbe 
storekeeper  a  $50  bill  in  payment.  The 
shoe  man  went  to  the  butcher  to  change 
the  bill,  returned  and  gave  his  customer 
$40  in  change.  Later  the  butcher  found 
that  the  $50  bill  was  a  counterfeit  and 
the  shoe  dealer  refunded  him  |50  in 
good  money.  What  was  the  shoe  man*s 
loss?" 

So  writes  a  subscriber,  little  knowing, 
apparently,  that  he  has  stated  a  problem 
that  has  taxed  the  powers  of  the  ablest 
minds  for  generations.  From  a  chap- 
book  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  extract  this 
answer: 

"Thys  wycked  swindleer  made  bis 
eschape  with  the  shoes  and  £8  ($40) 
in  goode  monnaie.  The  merchaunt  kepte 
£2  ($10).  Later  bee  had  to  coughe  up 
ye  £2  ($10)  with  £8  (|40)  of  his  owne 
cashe  to  ye  butcbyr.  So  bee  loses  £8 
($40)  and  ye  shoes.  N.  B.  If  ye  shoes 
coste  bym  £1  ($5)  to  make,  hys  loss  is 
onlye  £9  ($46)." 
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WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  WANTS- 
BELOW  THE  EQUATOR 

BY  MABI.l  MORAVSKY 

PioB  Charlie  Chaplin  would  be  sorely 
distressed  If  he  saw  how  coldly  his 
niins  are  received  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe. 

America's  Sweetheart  also  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  her  far-away  audience. 
These  queer  Peruvians,  Chileans,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  other  recently  movie- 
infected  nationalities  of  South  America, 
all  of  them  are  blind  to  the  charms  of 
your  Mary. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  play- 
ers as  the  fllm-makers.  What  is  consid- 
ered "sure  fire"  in  the  States  does  not 
work  there,  below  the  Great  Belt. 
Happy  endings  leave  the  audience  dis- 
satisfied. The  inevitable  embrace  in  the 
last  reel  is  not  seldom  met  with  an  open 
sneer. 

Strange  creature  Is  the  South  Ameri- 
can. No  less  than  halt  a  dozen  mur- 
ders (on  the  screen)  can  satisfy  him. 
Suicides  are  even  more  In  vogue.  And 
If  you  want  to  please  his  heart  thor- 
oughly, kill  the  hero  and  make  the  hero- 
ine fade  away,  mourning  him!  He  is 
just  like  a  Russian,  in  this  respect. 

One  of  the  pictures  most  popular  in 
South  America  was  "Hljas  Perdidas" 
(Perished  Daughters),  a  melodramatic 
German  production,  with  a  broken- 
hearted parent  in  the  last  scene.  He  dis- 
covers his  son  lured  into  a  bad  house 
kept  by  his  own  daughter!  This  Is 
meant  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of 
his  early  youth. 

There  is  a  nice  dying  scene,  l>esides, 
and  several  love's  illusions  smashed. 
Also  a  couple  of  ruined  girls.  Lot  of 
unpunished  villains.  Tragic  ending. 
The  public  was  delighted. 

I  am  not  going  to  analyze  thoroughly 
the  whys  of  such  attitude.  It  was 
formed  partly  because  of  the  Latin  crav- 
ing for  stark  realism;  its  tragic  stories 
sen-e  as  a  consolation  for  these  people 
whose  living  conditions  are  often  lieggar- 
like.  There  Is  a  kind  of  perverse  cheei^ 
fulness  in  the  thought  that  others  have 
to  suffer  also. 

North  American  optimism  is  seldom 
met  with  among  those  Boml>er  half- 
Spaniards.  Indian  blood,  freely  mixed 
with  the  Latin  for  centuries,  probably 
has  something  to  do.  with  their  fatalistic 
outlook  on  life.  Whatever  are  the  rea- 
sons, one  is  clear:  the  public  below  the 
equator  wants  tragedies.  And  the 
bloodier  the  better. 

This  is  written  partly  for  the  l>eneflt 
of  the  film  manufacturers;  they  may 
some  day  come  to  reason  and  abandon 
shipping  to  the  far  South  th^  "sunny" 
American  dramas.  But,  aside  from  this 
charitable  purpose,  I  strive  to  remind 
American  readers,  actors,  and  photoplay- 
writers  that  the  taste  of  the  masses  is 
not  standardized  the  world  over.  So,  in 
order  to  gain  either  world-wide  market 
or  world-wide  fame,  they  should  season 
their  Extra  Sweet  Syrup  Productions 
with  the  bitter  spice  of  pessimism  which 
the  public  likes  immensely — below  the 
equator. 


Frederic   Taber  Cooper,   in   The  New    York  Herald,    says   of 
"ThiM  Freedom": 

"  This  volume  is  destined  to  be  the  season's  chief  bone  of  contention,  the 
most  hotly  challenged  and  debated,  quarreled  over,  wrangled  over,  praised 
and  exalted  for  its  farsighted  wisdom  and  splendid  courage ;  denounced  and 
flayed  for  its  blindness,  its  bigotry,  its  deliberate  falsification  of  life." 

^  THIS    ^ 
FREEDOM 

Br 

A.  S.  M.  HUTCHINSON 

Author  of 

IF  WINTER  GOMES 

Already  it  has  been  praised  by  John  Clair  Minot  in  The  Boston  Herald,  \V.  Orton 
Tewson  in  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  The 
New  York  Herald — flayed  by  Hey  wood  Broun  in  The  New  York  World,  and 
by  Burton  Rascoe  in  The  Neiv  York  Tribune — both  praised  and  flayed  by 
Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould  in  The  New  York  Times,  and  by  Edwin  Francis 
Edgett  in  The  Boston  Transcript. 

Mr.  GMper  U  right  The  early  reviews  prove  his  statement.  "  This 
Freedom  "  will  be  more  widely,  more  heatedly  discussed  than 
" If  WvAitt  Comes"— which  means  that  you  MUST  read  it 


Boston 


Thm  B*»t  StUtr  EotTywhar:    Pricm,  $3.00 

UTTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY  Publishers 


YOUR  WANTS 


in  eveiy  line  of  household,  educational,  business,  or  personal  service— domestic  workers,  teacher 
nurses,  ousiness  or  professional  assistants,  etc.,  etc. — whether  you  require  help  or  are  seeking  a  situ: 
tion,  may  be  filled  through  a  little  announcement  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Outlook.  If  you  hav 
some  article  to  sell  or  exchange,  these  columns  may  prove  of  real  value  to  you  as  they  have  to  man 
others.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  order  blank  AND   FILL  YOUR  WANT.S.    Addres 

Department  of  Clusified  Advertitiog,  THE  OUTLOOK,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yor 
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^S^n&^SBOES 


UGLAS 


FOKMBH 
ANDWOMBir 

are  actually  demanded  year  after  year  by 
more  people  than  any  other  shoe  in  the  world 

BECAUSE*    ^'''L^^^  material  and  Workmansblp 


For  style,  material  and 
tbey  are  uneqnaled. 


Protection  against  unreasonalile  profits  U  guaranteed 
by  the  price  stamited  on  every  pair. 

Tears  of  satlstaotory  serrloe  have  gtren  them  confi- 
dence In  the  ahoes  and  In  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
W.  Ij.  Douglas  Trade  Mark. 

W  L.  DOUGLAS  "^>o<*  '^'^  Vo^  mto  all  of  onr  1  ID  stores  at 
WT  »  n.  M^vwwmjTw  factory  cost.  We  do  not  make  one  cent  of 
profit  until  the  sboes  are  sold  to  yon.  It  is  'worth  dollars  for 
yon  to  remember  that  when  you  Iray  shoes  at  onr  stores 
YOC  PAY  ONIiT  ONE  PROFrT. 

yon  live,  shoe  dealers  can  supply  yon  with 
W.  li.  Douglas  shoes.  They  cost  no  more  in 
Ban  Franolsoo  than  they  do  in  New  Eiigland. 

/yvsflBini;  our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes 
vmHrAKc  with  any  $10.00  cir  «ia.OO 
~~"~^~~~~  shoes  nuule. 

V  BOt  for  ttk  In  }oir  TMnltr,  Mild  for  Am  nMof . 

n  mCKOHA/ITSi  If  no  d*al»r  In  your  toum  handltt  W.  L. 
Douglat  Sliom,  wrlU  today  for  okcIumIm  rtghU  to  handla  thit 
4V/C*  tollint,  fwfc*  Umhoaor  lino. 


loi«Sh0MM.lKH»4JO 


W.  £..  Dett^las  nam* 
mmd  pcrirMtt  is  the  btsi 
ktumm  that  Trade  Afark 
M  tA*  vwrid.  It  stands 
f»r  tk*  kigktst  standard 
of  qMoHty  at  the  lovDtxt 
Possible  cost*  The  name 
mnd  ^ice  is  fiainly 
siamfed  0m  ike  sole. 
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ROOM  AT  THE  TOP 

h  Social  Work  as  in 
Other  Professions 

Two  hundred  American  cities  axe 
seeking  men  bained  and  experienced 
in  community  organization  to  direct 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies.  Welfare 
Federations  and  Joit^t  Financing  En- 
terprises. 

If  you  have  had  administrative  ex- 
perience in  social  agencies  you  can 
get  Professional  Training  and  Practical 
Experience  in  Community  Organiza- 
tion Work  at  the 

School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 


THE  WELFARE  FEDERATION 

CleveUnil 

A  nominal  ulaiy  n  ptid  to  atiKlenU  dining 
ttainiog.  Write  now  for  admiuioa  to  ifae 
October  or  the  Febniaiy  daoet. 

JAMES  ELBERT  CtTTLEK,  PkO.,  Dea 
11014  trndU  Ave,  CicreUad.  Ohio 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

tor,    ^ollem  tSw5.    B«id  tchool  record  and  nfenucta. 
Tafent  preterred.  Bo»  e,3l».  Outlook. 

TEACHERS'     AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

7a  Bitth  AT«naa,  New  York 

RccomniMida  t<«lrt™tocoll««y«blicauil^pri»^e  Khoola. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 


GUNSTON  HALL 

In  the  National  Capital 

A  Girls'   School  With   an  Atmotpher*  of 
Qoiet  Refinement  and  Culture 

Wasliington  offer*  man;  nnumml  advantages  in 
Art  ExhibiU,  Concerts,  Social  and  Oovemmental 
Activities* 

Gnnaion  Hall  stands  for  Character  Bailding  as 
well  aa  Scholastic  Attainment. 

General  Academic,  College  Preparatory,  Post- 
Graduate  and  Elective  Oonrses.  AU  biancfaes  of 
Athletic*.    For  catalog  atldreas 

Mrs.  BEVERLEY  R.  MASON 

193S  Florida  Av.. Wiahhi«ton.  D.  C. 

CONNECTICUT 


Indian  Mountain  School 

One  rear  tutoring  course  for  boy* 
who  need    individual   instruction 

Beantifnl  location.  Splendid  equipment.  Athletics. 

Write  for  booklet. 

F.  B.  Rices,  Laktvillm,   Conneetieut 
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CONNECTICUT 


27  Septeoit>er 


The  Ctsrtis  School  for  Yoongf  Boys 


Ha*  crown  tortr-*ev«  yean  and  te  •till  iiiidar  tli«  activa 
t  lu  rounder.  BnteriiK  ace  -'~  "  •••— — 
Faanaaica  B.  Coana,  vHaAv 


nine  to  tliirteeu. 


dIreoUon  o(  it*  (ouiider. 

tl.eoo.  Faanaaica  B.  i ,  -    r--.  ^  _.     ,     , 

OaaALD  B.  CuBTM,  Aaaiataiit  Priucipa) 
Baooartaij*  CairraH.  CowaaoncDT 

Boa  I5S 


Washlnirton,  Conn. 
Llt^litleld  Countjr 


Rock  Gate 

Conntry  Home  ud  School  for  Youx  Giildren 

Bommer  and  winter  aeeeiou*. 

CHARIX)TTE  O'OIRR  CLAKKK. 


FLORIDA 


Miss  Harris'  Florida  School 


Under  Northern  management,  Nortliem  {acuity.  TouriBt 
pupile  UM  text^xwki  of  home  iciioola.  Outdoor  daaaes, 
ooean  batlling,  golf  throughout  winter.  Boarding  and  day 
school  depsrtmeiitL    Beaaion  October  to  June. 

lost  Brickall  Avanne.  Miami.  FlorMa 


MARYLAND 


The  Roberts  -  Beach 

School  for  Girlt 

Btrong  college  preparatory  conram.  BcholaialiiDS. 

Carafnl  review  for  college  eiaminationa.    Individual  iii- 
Btructioo. 

Alao  general  course.  .     ,.     , 

Home  atmoqiihare.  PerKmal  contact  with  h«ad«  of  school. 

Outdoor  life.    AU  sports.    HhyUimic  dancing.   Sulnirlian 
Baltimore.  .,       .. , 

Box  ISO,  CatonsTdle.  Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  Schael  ier  Qrfa      AHDOVEK,  MASS.  Founded  1828. 

a  mlloi  from  Boston.  College  ptepaiatian.  Strong  course 

for  Idgh  scliool  grsdnates.  Outdoor  sonts. 

™»"     j^^j^  mgg  BERTHA  ¥aILET,  Principal. 


DEAN  ACADEBIY,  Franklm  Jass. 

56th  Tear,  Toong  man  and  yoong  women  lind  here  a 
homelika  atmoaphera,  thorough  aud  efllcleut  training  111 
erery  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loral  and  nalpful 
school  sMrit  Liberal  endowment  permiUtataecaltenaa,M«0 
to  •MO  per  year.  Special  oouiae  in  douieatio  acieuce.  For 
oawogue  and  information  addreai, 
ARTHDB  W.  PKIBCK.  I.ltt.D..  Hoadnaaster 


WALNUT    HILL    SCHOOL 

•S  HIchland  St..  Natlck.  Mass.  A  CoUsga  Prspaia- 
tory  School  for  Oirik   H  miles  from  Boston. 

HIas  Conant.  Miss  Bluo low.  Principals 


WALTHAM  SCHOOLfor  GIRLS 


Boarding  and  Day  BchooL  From  prtmsry  gradea  through 
collage  preparatory.  School  Bailding.  Oymuaaium.  Time 
"-^^--—^mpleopportunltr  for  outdoor  Ufe.   6Myear. 
~       THA  MASOK.  Principal.  Waltham,naaa. 


residenoes.    Amul 
Address  Miss  MART 


NEW   JERSEY 


The  McCarter  School 

Cranford,  New  Jersey 

For  little  children  from  four  to  elglit  years  of  age.  Ideal 
home  and  school  life. Alice  McCarter. 


KENT  PLACE  »,2'f',^\"?: 

A  Coimtry  School  for  Girls.    Coliegs  Preparatory  and  Aca- 
demic Counea.       Mr..  Suah  Wooomaii  Padl  I  prfncioaia. 
Miss  Ana  S.  WOOOVAS        (  rnncipais. 


NEW    YORK 


Crane  Normal   Institute  of  Music 

TrainiBa  School  for  Supcitiioti  ol  Muac 

Sight-Singing,  Harmony,  Practice-Teaching, 

Chorus  sod  Orchestra  Conducting. 

Voice,  Tlolln,  Pipa-Oigan,  Piano. 

SI  iiAiii  nim.  ronoAir  hew  tokk 


PUTNAM  HALL,  School  tor  Girk 

College  preparatory,  social  aecretary  and  other  connM. 
All  o^o«5oor  sports.  Campos  of  lour  acres.   Hupervianl 
nmnastics.  Blesptiig  Pprchas.  Hockey  Held. 
JbjMK C. Bastutt,  A.BI,  Principal,  Poughlteepaie,!).  y.  (8ii7. 


**Renzelver"  School 
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FEW  American  writers,  explorers,  lec- 
turers, and  special  correspondents 
are  better  known  than  George  Kennan. 
As  the  special  correspondent  of  The 
Outlook  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  in 
Cuba,  in  the  Spanish  War  times;  in 
Martinique  after  the  great  volcanic  erup- 
tion: and  in  other  countries,  Mr.  Kennan 
lias  done  some  of  the  most  notable  spe- 
cial correspondence  work  in  the  history 
of  this  Journal.  He  had  for  a  great 
many  years  the  pleasure  of  a  peculiarly 
intimate  friendship  with  Alexander  Gra- 
liam  Bell.  In  this  article  he  is  perhaps 
the  first  to  ^»Tite  about  Dr.  Bell  with 
hardly  a  mention  of  the  telephone.  The 
article  will  be  found,  we  are  sure,  to  be 
the  more  Interesting  in  that  it  is  per- 
sonal and  reminiscent  rather  than  qcien- 
tiSc  in  its  character. 

HKRBEBT  GoRMAX  Is  Contributing  as- 
sistant to  the  New  York  "Times" 
Magazine  and  Book  Review  Section.  He 
has  been  spending  the  summer  at  the 
MacDowell  Colony  at  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire,  principally  occupied  in  fin- 
ishing his  novel,  correcting  proof  on  a 
Iwok  of  verse  which  is  appearing  in  the 
fall,  and  putting  together  the  Peter- 
borough Anthology. 

OM.  Kn.f:,  formerly  associated  with 
•  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, and  an  authoritative  writer  on 
farm  problems,  has  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  members  of  the  Congressional 
Commission  which  conducted  investiga- 
tions into  the  costs  of  distribution  and 
the  effect  on  the  farmer  of  the  pending 
Tariff  Bill,  and  has  given  the  subject 
'  considerable  Independent  study.  Mr. 
Kile  is  the  author  of  "The  Farm  Bureau 
Movement,"  and  writes  regularly  for  the 
leading  agricultural  publications. 

LIEirrCKAKT-CoMMAXDEB  K.  C.  McIX- 
TOSH  of  the  United  States  Navy 
makes  readable  a  scientific  subject.  His 
ar-ticle  was  announced  in  our  issue  of 
September  IS  as  written  by  Lieutenant 
Tinker.  We  wish  to  correct  that  state- 
ment and  apologize  for  the  substltiftion 
of  names  in  our  advance  notice.  Lieu- 
.  tenant-Commander  Mcintosh  has  been 
stationed  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Pensacola  and  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  "Sea  Power,"  "The  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings,"  and  numerous  aeronauti- 
cal magazines. 

DB.  Fbedekick  W.  Clampett  is  Chap- 
lain of  Saint  Luke's  Chapel  in  Paris. 
During  the  war  he  was  Chaplain  of  the 
144th  Field  Artillery  in  France  and  be- 
fore that  Rector  Emeritus  of  Trinity 
Church  of  San  Francisco. 

EDWARD  Etre  Hukt  is  Secretary  of  the 
Conference  on  Unemployment  which 
was  called  by  President  Harding  in  1921. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1910  and 
assisted  in  the  English  Department  for 
two  years.  For  two  years  be  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  "American  Maga- 
zine." and  in  1914  went  to  Europe  as 
war  correspondent.  He  entered  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  France,  July, 
1917,  and  was  decorated  for  bis  war  ser- 
vices by  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium. 
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A  neglected  American  type  depicted  by  people  who  know 


Real 
People 
who  are 
Real 
Successes 


H£BKD1IH  ^caOLSON 


ZONA  GALE 


VICTOR  MURDOCK 


The  average  successful  American  who  has  done  his  dut)*. 

[I]   FATHER 

By  Zona  Gale,  author  of  miss  lulu  bett 

[2]  THE  SUCCESS  OF  JUDGE  JEWETT 

By  Victor  Murdock,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioner and  author  o/"  folks 

[3]  A  GOOD  LAWYER  AND  CITIZEN 

By  Meredith  Nicholson,  the  well-known 
novelist 

Many  articles  have  been  written  about  conspicuous  men 
whose  careers  are  notable  successes  by  reason  of  their 
wealth  or  professional,  positions,  but  ever)-  town  has  another 
type — the  average  successful  American  who  has  done  his 
duty  to  his  family  and  his  community  and  has  reached  a 
position  of  trust  and  honor  in  the  minds  of  his  neighbors 
which  cannot  be  measured  in  the  usual  terms  of  success. 
It  is  this  type  of  American  which  will  be  depicted  for  the 
first  time  in  a  series  to  which  the  three  noted  writers 
mentioned  above  have  contributed.     To  begin 


in  the  OCTOBER 


SCRIBNER'S 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

VONKCR8,    NEW   YORK 

BacMand la Htw  Tork  BUU,  oB*n  alX Twn> eoon*- 
u  ciaanl  tnUoc  to  raflDCd,  tduoMad  woi»«b.  Rcqnii*. 
naati  oa*  ynur  klei  mImoI  or  Its  •qninlMit.  Apply  to  tk* 
OinetnM  ot  Hum,  Tcakon.  How  Tork. 


Clark's  3rd  Cmioo.  Jaaoirr  22.  023 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

"EMPRESS  ol  FRANCE"  1M8I  Crmo  TONS 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  tlOOO  ood  op 

Inelodiag  Hotcia,  Fees,  Drives,  Goides,  cte. 

Clark  Origiaatad  Roond  tbe  World  Cruises 

Clark's  I9ik  Cmiic,  Febrvarr  3.  1923 

:^^  MEDITERRANEAN 

'EMPRESS   ol   SCOTLAND"  25000    Groas  Toot 


6S  DAYS  CRUISE.  $iOO  and  np 
Fraak  C.  Clark,  401  Tines  Boildinl.  Ne« 


York 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

BBOADWAT  AT  tSOTB  STRKET 
NEW  TURK  CITY 

Tbit  cliartar  roqiUrss  that  "  Kitusl  priTilsffes  o<  sdmis^ioti 
and  laatniotion,  with  all  tlw  adrantages  o(  tiie  luatitutioti, 
shall  be  allowed  to  Btndeata  of  erprr  denouiiustion  •>( 
Chrjatiatia.''  nctatr^erenth  TearbsKins  September  T,a\Xf:-. 

For  caUkviie,  addreas  THE  DKAN    OP   BTUUENTS. 


B  KO  N  Z  E 

HONOK  KOLL 

>  HISTORICAL  TABLLTS 

lUrltc  U8  your  rcguiromonts 
RpED  CL  a\RTON.  TAUNTON.MA« 
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Winter  ahead ! 

Down  with  cunains,  off  with 
slip-covers  and  bed-spreads,  up 
with  rugs! 

And— 

"Good  momine,  Mr.  Robin- 
son. Please  send  me  a  half 
dozen  cakes  of  Ivory  Soap, 
laundry  size,  right  away." 

Curtains !  Cretonne,  silk,  lace 
— all  their  bright  colors  and 
delicate  traceries  grimed  by 
open-window  fluttering — almost 
shout  with  relief  when  they  feel 
the  dust  and  soot  depart  in 
Ivory's  gentle,  safe  suds.  No 
fear  of  fading  or  tearing  for  them! 

And  Ivory  Soap  jelly  for 
scouring  rugs — 

Dissolve  half  a  large  cake  of 
Ivory,  shaved  in  3  pints  of  hot 
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water,  and  let  cool.  Scour  rugs 
with  a  brush,  dipped  in  the  jelly, 
and  wipe  off  suds  with  a  damp 
cloth — all  the  colors  will  be 
restored.  Safe  for  the  finest 
Orientals !  For  complete  direc- 
tions see  booklet  referred  to  at 
left 
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cleaning  a  nap  at  fine  as  Iixny — 
so  fine  that  millitnt  of  people  pre- 
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Have  you  ever  listed  the  seven 
desirable  qualities  you  think  a 
fine  soap  should  have?  Tliey 
would  probably  be: 

1  Purity         4  Mildness 

2  Whiteness  5  Abundant  Lather 

3  Fragrance  6  Easy  Rinsing 

7  "It  Floats" 

Ivory  Soap  has  them  aU. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SMYRNA 

THE  unresisted  entrance  of  Kemal's 
Nationalist  army  into  Smyrna 
was  followed,  as  has  so  often  been 
the  case  in  Turkish  victories,  by  rapine, 
slaughter,  and  fire.  Smyrna,  a  city  of 
some  300,000  inhabitants,  is  little  but  a 
heap  of  ashes  and  ruins;  only  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  residence  quarter  remains 
untouched;  for  three  days  the  fires 
burned  practically  unchecked.  No  one 
knows  how  many  Greeks  and  Armenians 
perished.  A  terror-stricken  mob  of 
people  sought  refuge  on  .the  water- 
front and  overcrowded  the  foreign  ships 
in  the  harbor.  The  American  war  ves- 
sels there,  we  are  glad  to  report,  ren- 
dered e£9cient  and  humane  assistance 
within  their  limited  power.  Foreign 
schools  and  institutions,  some  of  them 
American,  went  down  in  the  general 
combustion,  but  so  far  as  is  known 
American  teachers  and  workers  (except 
perhaps  a  few  naturalized  American  citi- 
zens) escaped  alive  and  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  relief  work. 

There  is  danger  that,  in  the  centering 
of  interest  In  the  grave  International 
issues  raised  by  Greece's  overwhelming 
defeat,  attention  may  be  diverted  from 
the  humanitarian  side  of  the  problem. 
Whatever  else  is  done,  the  Powers 
should  take  steps  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  massacre  and  devastation  in  the 
Near  East.  In  this  America  has  a  right 
and  duty  to  be  heard,  both  because  of 
the  extent  of  our  benevolent  and  com- 
mercial interests  and  because  American 
lives  are  involved.  We  shall  unquestion- 
ably Join  also  in  tlie  needed  relief 
work. 

We  should  also  let  our  National 
protest  be  heard  as  to  the  crimes 
committed  against  civilization  and  hu- 
manity under  the  guise  of  warfare. 
From  time  immemorial  Turkish  vic- 
tories have  meant  massacre,  cruelty,  and 
slavery,  and  Kemal's  triumph  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  historical  record.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Assembly  of  the 
I«ague  of  Nations,  after  listening  to  an 
earnest  plea  from  Dr.  Nansen,  indicated 
that  it  could  only  by  resolution  express 
"an  ardent  desire"  that  something  be 
done.  In  some  way  the  world  must  put 
a  stop  to  barbaric  slaughter  in  the  Near 
East,  and  our  responsibility  and  duty 
did  not  lapse  because  we  do  not  take  a 
part  in  the  political  and  territorial  ques- 
tions involved.  The  Kemalist  Parlia- 
ment is  reported  as  asking  that  the 
League  of  Nations  and  a  neutral  com- 
mission investigate  the  atrocity  charges. 
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WHAT  WILL  TURKEY   GAIN? 

THE  Story  is  told  by  Mr.  Cunliffe- 
Owen  In  the  New  York  "Times" 
that  three  hundred  years  ago,  after  a 
disastrous  war,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
ordered  to  be  recited  in  every  mosque  this 
prayer,  "May  the  Angel  of  Discord,  who 
has  always  been  our  ally,  come  again  to 
our  aid,  and  confound  our  enemies." 
Once  again  indecision  and  lack  of  a 
united  purpose  among  the  Powers  have 
put  the  Turkish  armies  into  a  thr^ten- 
ing  position,  and  will  almost  certainly 
gain  for  Turkey  important  concessions. 
We  hear  very  little  now  of  the  demand, 
so  strong  just  after  the  Great  War,  that 
Turkey  must  be  put  out  of  Europe  and 
kept  out.  Greece  has  been  allowed,  and 
by  Great  Britain  encouraged,  to  occupy 
territory  in  Asia  Minor;  she  has  been 
driven  out  and  disgracefully  beaten;  no 
one  doubts  that  Turkey  will  bold  on 
to  Anatolia.  There  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  she  will  receive  concessions 
in  Thrace,  and  she  is  clamorously  de- 
manding Adrianople  and  supremacy  in 
Constantinople  itself. 

If  one  thing  is  patent,  it  is  that  the 
old  Entente  Powers  must  cease  their 
shifty  indecision  and  secret  promotion  of 
individual  ambitions  and  unite  in  a  com- 
mon policy.  Russia  openly  favors 
Kemal  and  threatens  to  aid  him;  with 
the  Russo-German  treaty  signed  at 
Genoa  in  mind,  there  are  future  possi- 
bilities of  a  German,  Russian,  and  Turk- 
ish combination  in  Near  East  affairs 
that  may  not  be  disregarded.    "A  reln- 


vigorated  Entente  is  needed  to  face  a 
reinvigorated  Turkey,"  says  one  writer. 

On  one  point  the  Entente  Powers 
should  Join:  that  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  passage  to  the  Black  Sea  must 
be  kept  open,  free,  and  neutralized. 
Alarmed  by  Kemal's  threats  made  in  the 
first  flush  of  victory,  Great  Britain  at 
once  instituted  a  vigorous  military  pol- 
icy, landing  troops  and  guns  at  Chanak 
(on  the  Asian  side  of  the  Straits),  send- 
ing large  reinforcements  to  her  already 
large  naval  force  in-  the  Straits,  urging 
the  Balkan  countries  to  aid  in  the  de- 
fense, and  even  inciting  Australia  and 
Canada  to  send  military  contingents. 
The  attitude  of  some  classes  in  Great 
Britain  was  less  warlike,  and  for  two 
reasons:  one  was  the  evident  dislike  of  a 
large  part  of  the  British  press  and  peo- 
ple to  anything  like  a  new  war;  the 
second  was  the  expressed  belief  of 
France  and  Italy  that  a  peaceable  agree- 
ment might  be  reached  around  a  council 
table. 

General  Townshend,  of  Kut-el-Amara 
fame,  is  reported  as  saying  that  England 
must  "get  out"  of  the  Near  East;  he  is 
one  of  those  who  fear  the  effect  of  a 
strong  policy  on  Mohammedans  in  India 
and  Egypt.  On  September  19  it  was 
officially  stated  in  London,  after  a  Cabi- 
net meeting,  that  Great  Britain  will  de- 
fend the  Dardanelles  alone  if  the  other 
Powers  refuse  to  Join,  while  Kemal  has 
had  the  audacity  to  ask  that  his  army 
occupy  Thrace  during  i>eace  negotiations. 

The  real  danger  point  is  the  part  of 
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THE   STRAITS,   THE   NEUTBALIZEO  ZONE,   AND   SMYBNA 
Ansora,  the  seat  of  Kemal'a  Nationalist  Government,  Is  about  150  miles  east  of  E^skishehr 


the  neutral  zone  that  lies  in  Asia — 
clearly  shown  on  the  map  printed  on 
this  page.  Kemal's  troops  have  in 
some  instances  overstepped  the  neutral 
line;  if  his  army  enters  the  zone  in 
force  on  the  plea  that  it  should  be 
part  of  Turkey's  Asian  possession,  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  situation  may 
arise.  The  Indication  as  we  write  is 
that  the  whole  Near  East  question  will 
be  taken  up  quickly  by  a  conference  of 
the  nations  Involved. 

THE  PEACE  OF  EUROPE 

Is  there  danger  of  another  general 
European  war?  This  question  has 
been  anxiously  asked  since  the  present 
crisis  arose.  It  seems  unthinkable  and 
is  certainly  highly  improbable,  but  there 
are  peculiar  dangers  in  the  situation; 
and  the  way  to  avoid  serious  complica- 
tions is  to  recognize  them  and  deal  with 
them. 

A  special  correspondent  of  The 
Outlook  now  in  Europe,  Mr.  W.  C.  Gregg, 
cables  us  as  follows: 

"England  has  done  so  much  to  thwart 
France  in  her  expectations  from  the 
Versailles  Treaty  that  she  Is  fearful  of 
the  loyalty  of  France  in  the  Turkish 
trouble.  Almost  frantic  appeals  appear 
In  British  newspapers  for  Allied  unity. 
England  and  France  make  a  poor  double 
team.  This  fact  more  than  anything 
else  threatens  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Safety  lies  In  the  understanding  which 
France  has  with  Poland  and  the  Little 


Entente.  If  this  is  a  real  military  com- 
bination under  French  leadership,  the 
peace  of  Europe  will  probably  not  be 
disturbed  by  an  attempted  German  come- 
back. Any  reasons  for  further  European 
wars  are  offset  by  political  confusion, 
lack  of  preparedness,  and  by  the  French 
army,  which  at  this  moment  is  the  prin- 
cipal safeguard  of  civilization." 

POLITICAL  HOPES:  BLASTED 
AND,  BLOSSOMED 

THE  Democratic  hope  that  Senator 
Lodge  might  fail  of  renomination  in 
Massachusetts  had  little  tangible  basis. 
The  result  of  the  primary  by  which  he 
was  nominated  by  a  three-to-one  vote 
bore  out  the  predictions  of  all  observers 
familiar  with  conditions  in  Massachu- 
setts. For  Governor,  Massachusetts 
chose  to  renominate  the  present  holder 
of  that  oflSce,  Channing  H.  Cox.  Gov- 
ernor Cox's  opponent  was  Attorney- 
General  J.  Weston  Allen,  who  did  such 
good  work  In  securing  the  disbarment  of 
District  Attorneys  Tufts  and  Pelletier 
for  using  the  machinery  of  government 
for  private  extortion. 

If  the  Democrats  are  disappointed  in 
the  renomination  of  Senator  Lodge,  they 
ought  to  be  pleased  over  the  defeat  of 
Cole  Blease  for  the  Governorship  of 
South  Carolina.  It  is  probably  a  tragic 
confession  of  editorial  ignorance  to  ad- 
mit that  we  know  very  little  of  the 
record  of  his  victorious  opponent,  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  McLeod.    To  know  that  Cole 


Blease  has  been  defeated  Is,  however, 
adequate  ground  for  congratulating  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  present  Governor  of  Georgia. 
Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  has  been  beaten 
for  renomination  by  Clifford  L.  Walker. 
Five  years  ago  Governor  Hardwick  was 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  was  beaten 
for  re-election  mainly  because  President 
Wilson  threw  his  influence  against  him. 
In  the  present  contest  he  apparently 
owes  bis  defeat  to  his  former  ally, 
Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  vitriolic  pen  and 
the  United  States  Senate.  Governor 
Hardwick  also  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  by  his  praiseworthy 
attempt  to  make  that  organization  of 
misguided  nativists  unmask. 

AN  ARMY,  NOT  AN 
ASSOCIATION 

THE  Salvation  Army  is  unique  among 
benevolent  associations  in  that  it  is 
under  the  absolute  rule  of  one  man.  As 
in  every  other  army,  the  General  com- 
mands; the  officers  and  soldiers  obey. 
That  great  genius,  William  Booth,  built 
the  organization  on  the  army  type  be- 
cause he  saw  the  possibilities  of  disci- 
pline, obedience,  the  uniform,  and  the 
band — militancy,  in  short.  In  many 
ways  the  plan  has  worked  marvelously 
well.  The  Salvation  Army  has  fought  a 
good  light :  one  does  not  have  to  agree 
witli  Its  theological  tenets  (few,  perhaps, 
know  or  care  precisely  what  they  are) 
nor  to  And  its  methods  always  dignified; 
what  matters  is  that  it  has  been  of  vast 
helpfulness  in  seeking  out  those  who  are 
sick,  poor,  and  hopeless — ^whether  in 
body,  mind,  or  soul — and  bringing  to 
them  Christian  brotherhood  and  aspira- 
tion. 

Under  the  direction  of  Commander 
Evangeline  Booth  the  Salvation  Army  in 
America  has  made  remarkable  advances 
in  numbers.  In  efficiency,  and  in  popular 
esteem.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  largest 
existing  branch  of  the  Army.  Its  war 
work  was  beyond  praise.  Literally  it 
befriended  the  American  soldier;  and  no 
American  soldier  who  saw  its  work  in 
France  will  ever  fail  to  remember  its 
friendly  spirit.  While  its  capital  and 
property  holdings  are  said  to  have  in- 
creased by  $22,000,000  under  Commander 
Booth's  direction,  an  astoundingly  large 
percentage  of  the  income  received  goes 
directly  to  the  needy  and  to  actual 
work;  the  officers,  from  Commander 
Booth  down,  receive,  above  actual  ex- 
penses, what  would  be  called  pitifully 
small  pay  were  it  not  that  every  one 
knows  that  they  literally  give  them- 
selves, and  that  their  devotion  is  un- 
bounded. 

In  view  of  what  the  Army  has  accom- 
plished, it  would  be  rash  to  say  that 
hereditary  supremacy  has  not  been  wise 
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for  this  special  form  of  activity.  But  It 
is  natural  for  American  laymen  to  won- 
der whether  an  infusion  of  democracy  In 
government  might  not  be  desirable  here. 
When,  the  other  day,  Commander 
£hrange1ine  Booth,  head  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  America,  received  from  her 
brother  in  London,  Commander-in-Chief 
Bramwell  Booth,  polite  and  appreciative 
marching  orders,  she  accepted  them 
without  a  word  of  complaint;  she  is  a 
good  soldier;  she  knows  how  to  obey. 
In  due  time  she  will  return  to  England 
to  accept  any  command  or  work  assigned 
her.  It  is  reputed  that  General  Booth 
proposes  himself  to  supervise  from  Lon- 
don the  American  organization  through 
the  co-operation  here  of  three  Commis- 
sioners, in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco.  All  this  is  quite  correct 
legally  and  quite  within  the  rules  and 
methods  of  the  organization.  But  again 
the  American  la3rman  may  express  the 
hope  that  the  head  of  the  Army  and  his 
staff  will  give  due  emphasis  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Army  on  this 
side  of  the  water  is  American  and  that 
practically  all  the  money  contributed  is 
American  and  that  care  will  be  taken 
to  assure  the  public  that  American 
Ideals  and  wishes  will  be  considered  in 
the  management  of  the  Army.  It  was 
largely  the  feeling  that  this'was  not  the 
case  which  led  to  the  split  in  the  organi- 
zation about  twenty-flve  years  ago. 

CHINA  AND  AMERICAN 
SECTARIANISM 

AT  the  recent  National  Christian  Con- 
ference in  Shanghai  it  was  reported 
that  120  different  religious  communions 
Irom  the  Occidental  world  are  now  work- 
ing in  the  Oriental  republic.  Native 
Christians  are  tired  of  explaining  to  the 
people  why  Southern  Methodists  are 
found  in  Northern  China.  Translating 
such  words  as  Baptist,  Episcopal,  and 
Presbyterian  leads  to  results  that  rejoice 
the  facetious  but  which  do  not  con- 
tribute to  ediflcation.  People  who  are 
critical  of  mission  boards  may  under- 
stand a  litUe  better  why  denomination- 
alism  continues  in  China  by  a  study  of 
recent  history  among  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.  The  reports  issued  at  their  con- 
vention at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  the 
first  week  In  September,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  these  reports,  throw  a  great  light 
upon  the  problem.  From  the  face  of  the 
documents  it  seems  that  Disciples  mis- 
sionaries, who  were  immerslonlsts  at 
home,  have  not  been  very  zealous  in 
pushing  the  denominational  dogma  be- 
yond the  sea.  Chinese  Presbyterians 
and  other  pedobaptists  moving  into  a 
district  where  only  Disciples  churches 
were  found  were  received  as  Christian 
brethren  and  put  to  work.  They  became 
'lurch  officers  and  were  even  employed 
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as  mission  workers.  So  little  account 
did  the  missionaries  take  of  denomina- 
tional distinction  that  they  in  some 
instances  reported  these  unimmersed 
people  as  members.  A  conservative  min- 
ister of  America  visited  the  mission 
fields  last  year  with  an  interpreter,  and 
these  facts  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  constituency  in  an  un- 
mistakable way,  compelling  the  mission 
board  to  admit  most  of  the  allegations, 
and  to  try  to  explain  them. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  at  Winona  Lake 
have  answered  the  demand  of  the 
Shanghai  Conference  of  native  Chris- 
tians with  denial  of  their  request  for 
Christian  union.  The  missionaries  are 
warned  that  if  they  take  pedobaptists 
into  the  native  churches  as  full  members 
they  will  be  recalled,  though  as  a  com- 
promise measure  the  board  has  replied 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  Rev.  E.  K.  Hig- 
don  In  the  Philippines  that  he  may  be- 
lieve in  "open  membership"  if  he  will 
agree  not  to  practice  it  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  board.  That  the  board  is 
disposed  to  be  as  generous  as  its  con- 
stituency will  permit  is  seen  in  the  In- 
dorsement of  the  practice  of  enrolling 
"guest  members"  from  other  commu- 
nions. If  the  missionaries  do  their  duty, 
they  must  make  these  "guest  members" 
know  that  such  members  are  deficient  in 
the  matter  of  baptism  from  the  Disciples 
standpoint. 

Very  few  Disciples  nrissionaries  who 
have  been  on  the  field  in  the  face  of 
naked  paganism  care  much  for  the  theo- 
logical disputes  at  home.  They  see  that 
the  only  hope  of  the  infant  Christian 
movement  in  China  is  co-operation  and 
the  erasure  of  all  denominational  labels. 
Chinese  leaders  have  served  notice  that 
they  will  have  none  of  our  Occidental 
denominationalism  when  they  are  able 


to  support  the  Christian  movement  with- 
out foreign  money.  Christianity  halts  In 
China  not  because  of  narrow-minded  na- 
tive leadership  in  that  land,  nor  because 
of  bigoted  missionaries,  perhaps  not  very 
much  on  account  of  ignorant  board  mem- 
bers at  home.  It  is  the  sectarian 
preacher  in  America  who  threatens  to 
boycott  the  missionary  task  when  it  gets 
too  liberal  who  is  responsible.  Only  aa 
broad-minded  laymen  in  the  churches 
are  able  to  modify  this  noisy  sectarian- 
ism* will  China  win  the  chance  to  become 
Christian. 

NEW  POLAR  GEOGRAPHY 

THE  return  of  the  Arctic  explorer 
Donald  MacMiUan  from  his  year's 
voyage  in  the  Arctic  seas  is  an  interest- 
ing event  in  the  world  of  science  and 
exploration.  As  in  bis  former  expedi- 
tions, Dr.  MacMlllan  has  brought  back 
valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  the  ice-bound  seas 
which  has  never  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. The  value  of  such  observations 
is  not  of  a  sensational  character  but  it 
is  no  less  serious  and  important. 

The  region  Just  explored  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Mlllan is  on  the  upper  and  western  coast 
of  Baffin  Bay.  It  now  appears  that  the 
geography  of  this  region  has  always 
been  incorrectly  charted  on  the  maps. 
The  MacMiUan  expedition  succeeded  in 
penetrating  further  into  these  unknown 
regions  than  anyone  but  the  Eskimo  has 
ever  gone.  It  will  be  rememi>ered  that 
five  years  ago  this  explorer  returned 
after  four  years  spent  in  the  Arctic  the 
result  of  which  was  to  disprove  the  ex- 
istence of  the  supposed  Crocker  Land. 
It  appeared  that  what  was  supposed  by 
Admiral  Peary  to  be  a  newly  found 
stretch  of  land  was  in  fact  the  effect  of 
a  mirage.  Now  Dr.  MacMiUan  reports 
that  the  entire  map  of  the  coastline  of 
Baffin  Bay  will  have  to  i>e  revised.  It 
has  been  charted  on  maps  In  accord- 
ance with  the  reports  of  an  explorer 
commonly  known  as  "Northwestern 
Fox."  His  dash  in  this  vicinity  was 
made  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  no 
one  since  that  time  has  penetrated  so 
far  along  that  coast.  Now  MacMiUan 
has  followed  Fox's  road  and  gone  con- 
siderably beyond  it,  and,  as  was  almost 
to  be  expected,  he  finds  that  Fox's  charts 
abound  in  error. 

It  is  interesting  to  report  that  under 
the  modern  and  scientific  methods  of  ex- 
ploration carried  out  by  this  expedition 
and  recommended  by  Peary  and  Stefans- 
son  it  was  conducted  with  perfect  safety 
and  comparative  comfort. 

There  are  great  possibilities  of  dis- 
coveries that  may  be  of  practical  value 
in  the  far  north.  Even  if  this  were  not 
80,  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of 
mankind  which  will  never  be  satisfied 
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until  th«  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is 
thoroughly  explored  and  mapped. 

THE  TENNIS  CROWN  STAYS  PUT 

THE  tennis  crown  of  America  still 
rests  on  the  head  of  William  T.  Til- 
den,  2d,  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  recent 
national  tournament  at  Oermantown, 
Pennsylvania,  Tilden  fought  oiit  the 
finals  with  Winiam  M.  Johnston,  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  present  trophy  had  been 
twice  won  by  each  of  the  finalists,  and 
this  year's  victory  gives  Tilden  perma- 
nent possession. 

The  exi)eriment  was  made  in  this 
year's  tournament  of  "seeding  the 
draw,"  Instead  of  leaving  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  players  entirely  to  fortune. 
The  most  noteworthy  contestants  were 
planted  through  the  list  in  order  to 
preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  best  con- 
tests for  the  last  The  scheme,  which 
brought  Tilden  and  Johnston  into  the 
final  bracket,  worked  admirably.  John- 
rton  took  two  sets  from  his  opponent,  and 
then  Tilden  was  forced  to  win  three  sets 
straight  in  order  to  gain  the  victory. 
The  come-back  of  Tilden  under  such  cir- 
cumstances afforded  a  thrill  which  the 
spectators  will  not  soon  forget. 

INTERNATIONAL  YACHT  RACES 

THE  contest  for  America's  Cup  de- 
veloped Into  a  travesty  on  one  of 
the  greatest  of  sports.  The  beautiful 
and  fragile  toys  developed  by  that  his- 
toric event  we  trust  will  never  be 
brought  forth  again.  It  will  be  a  disap- 
pointment if  the  next  challenge  from 
England  is  not  made  and  accepted  under 
rules  which  will  produce  vessels  rather 
than  the  playthings  of  millionaires. 

Since  the  last  contest  for  America's 
Cup  there  have  been  two  Anglo-American 
team  races  of  a  type  which  deserve 
hearty  encouragement.  Last  year  four 
American  yachtsmen  took  their  six- 
meter  racers  to  England  and  suffered  a 
defeat  in  British  waters.  This  year  four 
British  boats  were  brought  to  Long 
Island  Sound  for  a  return  match.  The 
American  challengers  were  the  victors. 

These  international  races  are  run  on 
a  point  basis.  The  winner  of  the  race  is 
given  one  point  for  finishing  and  one 
additional  point  for  each  beaten  con- 
testant. Thus,  if  eight  boats  are  entered 
and  finish  the  race,  the  winner  scores 
eight  points  for  her  team,  and  the  sec- 
ond seven,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  The 
present  series  of  six  races  was  won  by 
the  Americans  by  a  score  of  111  to  104. 
Even  with  boats  of  the  six-meter  class 
the  sport  is  not  one  for  those  with  slen- 
der purses.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
experiment  to  attempt  to  build  up  an 
International  one-design  class.  In  such 
a  case  team  matches  of  even  an  Inter- 
pational  character  could  be  held  fre- 
quently at  a  minimum  of  expense,  for 
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it  would  only  be  necessary  for  helms- 
men and  crews  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
challenge  or  defend  the  trophy  at  stake. 
By  holding  enough  races  so  that  each 
helmsman  and  his  crew  could  sail  all  of 
the  boats  In  turn,  an  absolute  equality 
of  conditions  could  be  created. 

The  one-design  idea  has  been  the 
making  of  our  small-boat  sailing,  for  it 
has  afforded  the  best  possible  training 
for  our  young  yachtsmen. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  the 
present  method  implies  both  a  contest  in 
yacht  design  as  well  as  yacht  handling. 
To  limit  an  international  contest  to  ves 
sels  of  one  type  would  eliminate  what 
has  been  regarded  as  an  important  fea- 
ture of  such  races;  but  the  gain  might 
more  than  offset  the  loss. 

LABOR  BANKS 

IT  is  hard  to  understand  the  curious  in- 
consistency of  labor  leaders  except  on 
the  ground  that  we  are  all  human  and  are 
therefore  all  more  or  less  inconsistent. 

While  during  the  past  summer  the 
leaders  of  labor  organizations  have  with 
one  hand  been  knocking  down  industry, 
with  the  other  they  have  been  building 
it  up.  There  are  now  nine  or  ten  labor 
banks  in  operation  in  this  country — that 


is  to  say,  banks  organized  and  In  the 
control  of  trade  unions.  There  is  one  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  conducted  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers; 
another  at  Hammond,  Indiana,  con- 
ducted by  the  same  Brotherhood;  a 
savings  bank  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
belonging  to  the  Machinists'  Union;  a 
trade  union  savings  bank  at  Seattle, 
Washington;  the  Finnish  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Bank,  under  labor  management,  at 
Superior,  Wisconsin;  and  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers'  Bank  at  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  The  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers  has  applied  for  a-  bank 
charter  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  a  labor 
bank  is  planned  at  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama; a  labor  trust  company  is  reported 
to  be  in  process  of  organization  in 
Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh  is  about  to 
have  a  labor  bank;  two  are  planned  at 
Cincinnati,  one  by  the  Machinists' 
Union  and  one  by  the  Railway  Clerks' 
Union;  and  labor  banks  are  being  organ- 
ized in  San  Bernardino,  California; 
Detroit,  Michigan;  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis, Minnestota;  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri; Tucson,  Arizona;  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington; Dallas,  Texas;  and  Three  Forks, 
Montana. 
Of  all  these  banks  the  pioneer  and 
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most  successful  Is  the  Cleveland  Bank, 
of  which  Mr.  Warren  Stone,  head  of  the 
Locomotive  Engineers'  Brotherhood,  is 
President.  The  Locomotive  Brotherhood 
Banlc  at  Cleveland,  and  all  the  other 
labor  banks,  differ  not  at  all  under 
the  law  from  banks  generally,  but  they 
are  Introducing  some  rather  novel  and 
interesting  methods.  The  Cleveland 
Bank,  for  example,  has  disturbed  some 
of  Its  competitors  in  that  prosperous 
city  by  paying  a  larger  rate  of  interest 
for  city  and  county  funds  than  the  other 
banks  had  agreed  to.  The  result  is  said, 
by  a  well-informed  correspondent  of  The 
Outlook,  to  be  that  the  Locomotive 
Brotherhood  bank,  although  it  has  a 
capital  of  one  million  dollars  and  a  sur- 
plus of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  is  not  a  member  of  the  Cleve- 
land Clearlng-House.  The  Cleveland 
Bank,  61  per  cent  of  the  stock  belonging 
to  the  Locomotive  Brotherhood  as  an 
association  and  49  per  cent  being  owned 
by  individual  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood, proposes  to  pay  a  dividend  to 
stockholders  of  not  over  ten  per  cent 
when  earned,  and  to  distribute  its  sur 
plus  earnings  over  that  amount  to 
depositors  in  an  increased  interest  rate. 
This  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  bank- 
ing, and  is  raising  some  discussion  in 
Cleveland.  We  imagine,  bowever,  that 
the  depositors  are  not  objecting. 

Every  believer  in  thrift  and  prosperity 
must  welcome  the  creation  and  success- 
ful administration  of  these  labor  banks. 
The  Outlook  certainly  welcomes  them. 
But  they  confirm  its  opinion  that  trade 
unions  ought  to  be  put  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law, 
exactly  like  unions  of  capital.  One  law 
for  all  is  what  has  made  the  American 
Federal  Reserve  banking  system  a  suc- 
cess and  what  has  enabled  these  labor 
banks  to  spring  into  being.  The  trade 
unions  which  have  wisely  organized 
these  labor  banks  should  be  held  as  re- 
sponsible to  the  law  when  they  combine 
to  restrain  trade,  as  they  should  be  pro- 
tected by  the  law  when  they  combine  to 
promote  thrift. 


PROHIBITION 

IN  iU  issue  for  September  9  the 
"Literary  Digest"  summarizes  the 
results  of  its  poll  on  prohibition.  It 
reports  a  total  vote  cast  of  922,383  indi 
vidual  ballots.  Of  these,  38.6  per  cent 
voted  for  enforcement  of  the  present 
law;  40.8  per  cent  for  a  modification  per- 
mitting the  sale  of  beer  and  light  wines; 
and  20.6  per  cent  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Amendment.  The  poll  was  an  enterpris- 
ing and  Interesting  one,  but  is  not  quite 
80  significant  as  it  appears  on  the  face 
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of  the  returns;  for  we  do  not  believe 
that  those  who  voted  for  a  modification 
of  the  law,  so  as  to  permit  the  consump- 
tion of  beer  and  light  wines,  realize 
what  their  vote  actually  meant. 

The  Constitution  now  forbids  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  importation  of  in- 
toxicating beverages.  The  Volstead  Act 
defines  as  an  intoxicating  beverage  any 
beverage  containing  more  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol.  If  the  Vol- 
stead Act  is  so  modified  as  to  permit  the 
consumption  of  beer  and  light  wines, 
which  would  require  at  the  very  least  a 
ten  per  cent  alcoholic  content,  the  coun- 
try will  inevitably  have  a  return  of  the 
saloon  problem.  Beer  and  light  wines 
must  be  sold  if  they  are  to  be  consumed. 
Even  if  they  were  not  sold  for  consump- 
tion on  the  premises  and.  the  sale  were 
limited  to  "bottle  trade"  at  groceries  or 
other  similar  places  there  would  rise 
triumphant  in  all  its  glory  the  old  back- 
room-grocery barroom— one  of  the  worst 
phases  of  the  American  saloon.  If  the 
40.8  per  cent  of  the  "Digest's"  voters 
who  want  "light  wines  and  beer"  had 
been  fairly  presented  with  the  indisputa- 
ble fact  that  the  legal  sale  of  beer  and 
light  wines  means  the  revival  of  the 
saloon  problem,  we  do  not  believe  it  is 
extravagant  to  assume  that  at  least  half 
of  them  would  have  voted  against  the 
saloon. 

If  our  assumption  is  correct  that  one- 
half  of  those  in  the  "Digest's"  poll  who 
voted  for  modification  would  have  voted 
against  the  return  of  the  saloon,  the  real 
significance  of  the  poll  is  that  at  least 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  balloting  was  in 
favor  of  prohibition — ^prohibition,  at 
least,  of  the  liquor  saloon  as  it  used  to 
exist  in  this  country,  and  as  it  still 
exists  as  a  terrible  social  sore  in  Great 
Britein. 

In  spite  of  the  reports  in  the  daily  press 
of  bootlegging,  deaths  from  wood  alco- 
hol, and  the  violation  of  the  law  in  the 
clubs  and  restaurants  of  the  large  cities, 
scientific  and  Impartial  statistics  prove, 
we  think,  that  the  social  and  economic 
results  of  the  operation  of  the  law  so  far 
are  beneficial.  The  "Manufacturers' 
Record,"  of  Baltimore,  has  issued  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  report  of  a  country- 
wide inquiry  it  has  made  of  the  effects  of 
prohibition  on  American  industry.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  leaders  of 
industry  favor  it.  Postal  Savings  Bank 
deposits  as  well  as  deposits  in  regular 
Ba\ing8  banks,  especially  in  industrial 
centers,  have  grown.  Crimes  and  convic- 
tions due  to  drunkenness  have  de- 
creased. Hospitals  report  a  marked  fall- 
ing off  in  cases  of  alcoholism  and  sec- 
ondary diseases  due  to  alcoholism. 
These  social  and  economic  gains  are  not 
matters  of  guesswork  but  of  carefully 
compiled     statistics.      The     "Scientific 
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Temperance  Journal,"  of  Boston,  pub- 
lished in  June  a  complete,  elaborate,  and 
impartial  survey  of  the  situation  ia 
Massachusetts,  and  quotes  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  a  man  of  scientific 
type  of  mind  who  weighs  his  words,  at 
saying  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature: 
"Evidence  has  accumulated  on  every 
hand  that  prohibition  has  promoted  pub- 
lic health,  public  happiness,  and  indus- 
trial efficiency.  This  evidence  comes 
from  manufacturers,  physicians,  nurses 
of  all  sorts,  school,  factory,  hospital,  and 
district,  and  from  social  workers  of 
many  races  and  religions  laboring  daily 
in  a  great  variety  of  fields.  This  testi- 
mony also  demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt 
that  prohibition  is  actually  sapping  the 
terrible  force  of  disease,  poverty,  crime, 
and  vice.  These  results  are  obtained  in 
spite  of  the  imperfect  enforcement  in 
some  communities  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution." 
Nation-wide  prohibition  is  a  magnifi- 
cent and  unique  experiment.  Time  only, 
and  a  fair  trial,  can  demonstrate 
whether  it  can  be  made  a  permanent 
success.  But  it  at  least  deserves  a  fair 
trial,  and  so  it  seems  to  us  that  every 
man  who  wishes  his  family  and  his 
country  well  will  by  his  vote  tor  mem- 
bers of  Congress  this  autumn  sustain 
strict  enforcement  in  order  that  the  men 
and  women  of  the  oncoming  generation 
may  have  a  chance  to  determine  from 
experience  what  the  permanent  policy  of 
the  country  shall  be  regarding  alcohol 
as  a  beverage.  We  have  little  doubt  that, 
with  fair  play  and  a  chance  to  study 
actual  results  over  a  reasonable  j>eriod 
of  time,  the  verdict  of  the  coming 
generation  will  be  against  alcohol,  aa  the 
verdict  of  our  generation  has  been 
against  morphine  and  cocaine. 


THE    OLD   SOAK 

ONE  of  the  most  fertile  Imagina- 
tions in  America  Is  possessed  by 
Mr.  Don  Marquis,  now  columnist 
for  the  New  York  "Tribune."  The  delight- 
ful succession  of  characters  which  have 
emerged  from  Mr.  Marquis's  brain  and 
served  as  the  vehicles  for  his  philoso- 
phies and  his  antipathies  constitutes  a 
most  agreeable  chapter  In  the  writings 
of  the  present  day.  None  of  his  figures 
perhaps  has  yet  attained  the  universal 
popularity  of  Mr.  Dooley,  but  many  of 
the  creatures  of  his  brain  seem  almost 
as  much  alive  as  the  hero  of  Archey 
Road. 

News  that  "The  Old  Soak,"  vehicle  for 
Mr.  Marquis's  antipathy  to  prohibition 
and  his  recognition  of  both  the  vices  and 
the  imaginary  quality  of  the  so-called 
virtues  of  alcohol,  was  to  appear  on  the 
stage  made  many  theater-goers  look  for- 
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ward  to  the  opening  night  with  their 
risibilities  on  the  gui  vive.  From  the 
reception  which  was  awarded  the  play 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  most  of  the 
theater-goers  were  not  disappointed  in 
their  expectations.  The  probabilities 
are  that  Mr.  Marquis's  comedy  will  have 
a  more  prosperous  career  than  that  of 
the  Old  Soak  himself. 

The  play  was  in  some  measure  a 
disappointment.  The  fertility  of  Mr. 
Marquis's  imagination  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  itself  in  the  creation  of  the 
chief  character  and  in  some  of  the 
dialogue.  Both  in  plot  and  situation  the 
play  is  almost  wholly  laclcing  in  origi- 
nality. The  wealthy  and  sanctimonious 
banker,  the  wayward  son,  the  actress 
who  was  better  than  she  seemed — we 
bare  met  their  like  many  times  before. 
They  afford  tjrpical  examples  of  the  kind 
of  literary  characters  at  which  Mr.  Mar- 
quis himself  delights  In  poking  fun. 
The  setting  for  "The  Old  Soak"  is,  in 
fact,  so  obviously  ready-made  that  we 
suspect  that  Mr.  Marquis  utilized  it  with 
his  tongue  In  his  cheek.  The  obvious- 
ness of  the  setting  probably  will  not 
detract  from  the  popularity  of  the  play 
for  that  large  portion  of  the  theater- 
going public  which  likes  to  have  the 


occasions  for  a  tear  or  a  laugh  pointed 
out  well  in  advance.  If  they  run  across 
stock  signals  to  "Smile  here,"  or  "Weep 
now,"  it  makes  it  all  the  easier  for  them 
to  enjoy  the  progress  of  the  drama  under 
consideration.  They  will  find  plenty  of 
sign-posts  in  Mr.  Marquis's  dramatiza- 
tion of  "The  Old  Soak." 

THE  SUPERIOR  RIGHT 

SECRETARY  HERBERT  HOOVER 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  doer 
rather  than  a  talker.  Yet  on  occa- 
sion he  can  put  a  truth  of  import  in  as 
clear  and  forcible  a  fashion  as  any 
speech-maker  of  them  all.  Such  an  in- 
stance was  his  affirmation  of  "the  su- 
perior right  of  the  public"  in  a  recent 
talk  before  the  Salesmen's  Association 
of  the  American  Chemical  Association. 
He  was  speaking  directly  about  the  coal 
strikes,  since  composed  by  what  many 
think  is  but  a  temporary  truce — a  truce 
based  on  realization  that  the  industry 
can  for  the  present  at  least  furnish  high 
wages  and  high  profits  and  with  pre- 
cious little  reference  to  the  rights  of  the 
public  for  service  and  fair  prices.  In 
plain,  round  terms  Secretary  Hoover  de- 
nounced  the    outrage   to    the    public's 


superior  right  in  basic  and  universal  in- 
dustries at  times  when  "the  whole  Nar 
tion  once  every  two  years  or  less  can  be 
pushed  to  the  precipice  of  want  and 
commercial  collapse;  when  we  are 
brought  to  consideration  of  price-fixing 
against  extortion  in  time  of  peace;  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers,  not 
only  in  the  industry,  but  outside  of  it, 
are  thrown  into  skimping  and  starving, 
and  when  the  Nation  is  made  to  suffer 
the  shame  of  Herrin  and  rampant  crime 
that  has  followed  in  the  train  of 
strikes." 

Later  he  defined  what  he  meant  by 
this  superior  right  as  "the  right  of  the 
public  to  a  continuous  supply  of  its  vital 
necessities  and  services  upon  terms  fair 
to  the  employer  and  employee.  When 
these  various  rights  [collective  bargain- 
ing, the  National  basis  of  unions  and  em- 
ployers, and  so  on]  infringe  upon  the 
public  right,  then  the  dominant  right  is 
public  right." 

All  of  this  applies  to  other  basic,  indus- 
tries as  well  as  to  coal.  That  even  in 
the  strikes  Just  settled  the  public  inter- 
est has  not  yet  been  guarded  is  indicated 
by  the  remark  of  Senator  Cummins  on 
the  day  when  the  Senate  passed  the  Coal 
Anti-Profiteering  Bill,  after  the  strike 
was'  settled,  that  "Profiteering  is  more 
general  now  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  since  the  strike.  If  there  ever  was 
an  emergency,  it  Is  now."  How  such  an 
industrial  war  as  we  have  been  going 
through  works  widespread  injury  to 
classes  that  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  inciting  or  settling  railway  and 
coal  strikes,  is  shown  from  Mr.  Hoover's 
view,  expressed  on  another  occasion,  that 
the  greatest  loss  is  caused  to  the  farmer 
who  has  to  accept  low  prices  because  the 
railways  cannot  transport  his  crops.  So, 
too,  Governor  Miller  of  New  York  has 
denounced  the  obduracy  of  striking  rail- 
way shopmen  against  fair  offers  of  set- 
tlement, saying  that<ln  effect  they  de- 
clare: "We  must  maintain  our  strangle- 
hold until,  not  our  adversary,  but  the 
public.  Is  brought  to  its  kn^es."  He 
asserted  that  it  was  such  a  thing  as  this 
that  he  would  make  a  serious  penal 
offense. 

It  is  for  the  people  at  large  to  declare 
and  enforce  this  superior  right  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  Congress 
and  executive  office,  but  also  through 
exercising  their  Industrial  intelligence  to 
understand  business  and  economic  proc- 
esses. Some  of  the  considerations  in- 
volved are  discussed  in  this  issue  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Edward  Eyre  Hunt,  which 
includes  some  expression  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
views  as  to  business  cycles. 

In  wars  between  capital  and  labor  the 
public  is  not  an  indifferent  neutral;  its 
resources  are  exhausted  and  its  rights 
are  outraged. 
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A  GERMANIZED  ENGLISH  POLICY 

BY  ELBERT   FRANCIS   BALDWIN 


THE  other  night,  the  "Norddeutsche 
Allgemelne  Zeitung" — still  a  pow- 
erful paper — aptly  quoted  Bis- 
marck's phrase  regarding  Russia  and 
Austria:  "Between  these  two  states  the 
relations  can  become  better  or  worse; 
they  cannot  remain  as  they  are." 

I— GERMANY 
Ever  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  over  three  years  ago,  Ger- 
many has  unceasingly  endeavored  to 
escape  the  terms  it  Imposed  upon  her. 
For  instance: 

(1)  Her  real  armament  Is  greater 
than  that  to  which  she  has  a  right. 

(2)  The  trial  of  her  war  culprits,  im- 
posed by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  has 
been  insufficient  and  In  some  cases 
ridiculous. 

(3)  She  has  not  delivered  coal  and 
wood  as  agreed. 

(4)  She  has  lowered  her  exports  and 
augmented  her  Imports,  especially  1?)  ar- 
ticles of  luxury,  instead  of  limiting  those 
Importations  to  articles  of  necessity. 

(5)  In  order  to  show  an  apparent 
bankruptcy,  the  Germans  have  sent 
much  of  their  capital  to  other  countries, 
a  leakage  estimated  at  from  $1,000,000,- 
000  to  $2,000,000,000. 

(6)  With  the  same  end  In  view,  the 
German  Government  has  greatly  aug- 
mented the  personnel  and  therefore  the 
total  of  salaries  In  Its  postal  and  railway 
services. 

(7)  Finally,  also  with  the  same  end  in 
view,  the  Government  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  lowering  the  exchange  value  of 
its  monetary  standard  by  enormous 
emissions  of  paper  money.  It  has  put 
forth  such  a  large  number  of  paper  bill- 
Ions  that  its  printers  must  now  work 
their  presses  continually  night  and  day 
In  a  fruitless  attempt  to  provide  them- 
selves with  an  adequate  medium  of 
exchange.  At  present  the  attempt  to 
keep  up  takes  an  Incredible  number  of 
paper  marks. 

Hence  the  German  Government  has 
certainly  not  done  all  It  could  to  In- 
crease Its  receipts,  to  lessen  its  expenses, 
and  to  prevent  its  capital  from  evading 
the  Just  demands  upon  it. 

Apparently  the  Government  has 
adopted  three  rules  of  conduct: 

First,  it  does  not  intend  to  pay  for 
reparations  a  single  mark  more  than  is 
actually  forced  upon  It. 

Second,  it  seems  to  think  it  quite 
within  its  right  to  create  deliberate 
bankruptcy  In  order  to  obtain  easier 
terms  from  its  creditors. 

Third,  it  thinks  that  all  its  recent 
policy  will  give  a  prodigious  boom  to  Its 
Industry. 

Now,  however,  with  the  recent  great 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  mark,  the  Ger- 
man banks  can  no  longer  finance  Ger- 
man Industries  in  their  necessary  pur- 
chases of  raw  materials.  If  there  is  no 
pward  turn  in  the  situation,  there  will 
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be  an  army  of  the  unemployed.  Then 
many  stores  and  shops  will  cloae  for 
want  of  custom.  A  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  foodstuffs,  if  any.  will  be 
ordered  from  abroad.  We  may  hear  also 
of  insufficient  crops  In  Germany.  There 
may  even  be  some  starvation. 
'Can  the  present  Government  with- 
stand such  a  crisis?  Suppose  It  cannot 
and  is  overthrown  ?  What  kind  of  a 
government  would  succeed  it?  A  mon- 
archist and  reactionary  Government? 
Or  a  communlst-bolshevist  affair? 
Either  would  menace  not  only  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Versailles  Treaty  but  also 
the  actual  peace  of  Europe  infinitely 
more  than  does  the  present  Government 
— which  should  be  upheld  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

Certainly  no  nation  of  the  Entente 
wants  Germany  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment she  merits  for  her  culpability  in 
starting  the  World  War.  But  no  coun- 
try wants  to  reduce  Germany  to  eco- 
nomic or  political  Impotence.  If  any 
country  wanted  to  bring  about  Ger- 
many's ruin,  it  would  only  have  to  allow 
those  great  German  industrialists  who 
have  been  exploiting  the  people  to  go  on 
lowering  the  value  of  the  mark;  or  to 
permit  the  conspirators,  whether  mon- 
archists or  bolshevists,  to  continue  their 
dally  and  nightly  work  of  trying  to  de- 
stroy the  present  republican  regime. 
No,  the  Entente  is  not  acting  that  way. 
Nor  Is' France  In  particular. 

II— FRANCE 

It  is  unfortunately  too  easy  for  us  In 
America  to  forget  that  France  fought  for 
us  for  three  years  before  we  entered  the 
war,  that  France  did  deeds  of  heroism 
at  the  Marne  and  at  Verdun  really  for 
us  too  as  well  as  for  herself. 

If  we  have  not  seen  with  our  own 
eyes  the  devastation  in  France  wrought 
by  the  Boches,  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend that  they  have  destroyed  no  less 
than  ten  French  departments;  that  they 
have  killed  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Frenchmen  in  battle;  that  they  have 
outraged  and  mutilated  women  and  chil- 
dren; that  they  have  demolished 
buildings — churches,  schools,  factories, 
homes;  that  they  have  ruined  mines, 
forests,  orchards,  vineyards.  For  years 
the  Germans  had  been  preparing  for  a 
war  with  France  and  in  France  so  that 
they  might  devastate  it  to  such  a  point 
as  to  make  its  rehabilitation  Impossible. 

France  has  Indeed  suffered  much 
more  than  has  any  of  her  allies.  Not 
one  of  them  has  had  so  much  territory 
devastated  as  she  has;  not  one  of  them 
has  lost  so  many  men  or  so  much  mate- 
rial. 

The  difference  between  France  and  the 
other  allies,  especially  England,  is  being 
continually  accentuated  by  the  talk  con- 
cerning German  payments.  The  propor- 
tion which  France  will  receive  is  62  per 
cent  and  that  of  England  22  per  cent,  a 


seemingly  Just  proportion  because, 
among  the  reparations,  the  Versailles 
Treaty  included  pensions.  And  that  In 
spite  of  American  opposition.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  if  pensions  had  not  been 
included  in  the  total  of  reparations. 
France  would  have  received  In  the 
neighborhood  of  75  per  cent  and  Eng- 
land only  about  5  per  cent. 

Since  the  war  closed  France  has  done 
all  possible  to  rehabilitate  herself.  To 
repair  her  devastated  departments  she 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars.  The  total 
sum,  though  large,  can  repair  but  a 
small  part.  But  the  sum  represents  all 
that  France  can  find  or  borrow.  For  the 
rest  she  asks  for  the  execution  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

When  the  French  look  at  their  coun- 
try, they  see  no  results  of  reparations; 
they  see  no  security. 

No  country  has  so  much  need  of  se- 
curity as  has  France,  because  no  country 
is  so  much'  threatened.  In  the  ultimate 
finalysis,  security  is  not  only  necessary 
for  France  herself.  It 'is  the  only  base 
on  which  the  reconstruction  of  Europe 
can  rest. 

Where  is  such  security  to  be  found? 
At  present  only  In  the  French  army. 
Yet,  In  England  and  America,  France  Is 
blamed  for  wishing  to  maintain  her 
present  army.  Instead  of  blaming  her, 
she  may  well  be  excused.  It  Is  not  her 
fault;  the  fault  in  the  first  place  Is  with 
the  English  and  American  Governments, 
who  have  not  kept  their  pledges  with 
France  to  protect  her  against  Germany, 
pledges  made  when  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles was  signed. 

In  view  of  her  alarming  economic 
situation,  Germany  requests  a  remission 
of  debts,  a  so-called  moratorium,  until 
1925.  Her  creditors  want  to  do  all  they 
can  to  aid  Germany  in  her  distress  con- 
sonant with  their  own  self-respect.  In 
this  regard  the  policy  of  one  of  the  Allies 
— France — has  been  characteristically 
French;  the  policy  of  another  of  the 
Allies — England — has  become,  unfortu- 
nately, Germanized. 

France  will  not  consent  to  accord  a 
moratorium  without  the  assurance,  by 
guaranties  given,  that  the  German  pay- 
ments for  reparations  will  begin  again. 
Any  other  means  would  be.  in  French 
opinion,  a  denial  of  Justice,  first,  toward 
the  creditors,  and,  next,  towards  Ger- 
many herself.  For  a  moratorium,  pure 
and  simple,  would  only  encourage  the 
German  industrialists  and  profiteers  In 
their  speculations,  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  its  obstinacy,  and  the  German 
people  In  their  Illusions.  For  the  whole 
world,  Indeed,  the  result  would  be  a 
catastrophe  if  one  followed  this  abys- 
mal course.  The  only  conditions  on 
which  France  will  consent  to  accord  a 
moratorium  are  conditional  on  Ger- 
many's giving  guaranties.  France  has 
wanted  (to  Include  among  these  German 
mines  and  forests.    Other  guaranties  to 
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be  demanded  might  be,  for  example,  the 
control  of  import  and  export  licenses, 
the  establishment  of  a  customs  bound- 
ary on  the  Rhine,  a  supplementary  per- 
centage on  the  value  of  Germany's  ex- 
ports, a  certain  percentage  on  the  re- 
ceipts of  dye  works,  and,  fliuilly,  a 
monthly  deposit  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold  in  a  foreign  bank. 

In  all  this  France  is  convinced  that 
she  will  never  get  anything  from  a  Ger- 
many which  is  not  equally  convinced 
that,  in  the  last  analysis,  France  is  pre- 
pared to  act  coercively.  It  is  because  of 
this  conviction  that  Premier  Poincar^ 
acted  as  he  did  during  a  recent  week  in 
Alsace  in  expelling  certain  Germans. 
This  policy,  nevertheless,  though  based 
on  Justice,  can  easily  go  too  far.  M. 
Poincar^  saw  it  and  modified  it  imme- 
diately. It  would  be  regrettable  for 
French  as  well  as  for  German  interests 
if  too  rigorous  measures  were  taken. 

Ill— ENGLAND 

What  a  difference  between  France  and 
England!  In  England  we  see  a  country 
better  prepared  than  ever  to  repel  ag- 
gression, a  country  with  no  devastated 
provinces,  a  country  whose  commerce  is 
ever  more  powerful  and  whose  finances 
are  so  satisfactory  that  a  beginning  may 
be  made  in  paying  the  debt  to  the 
United  States.  The  ends  which  England 
proposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
she  has  obtained. 

England  remains  always  "a  nation  of 
shopkeepers."  She  does  not  wish  to  lose 
any  customer;  certainly  she  does  not 
wish  to  lose  one  of  her  best  customers, 
Germany. 

Hence  what  we  sometimes  call  "the 
Keynes  school"  has  made  its  way  in  that 
country.      Instead    of    imposing    very 
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severe  financial  reforms  on  Germany 
(including  even  the  nomination  of  an 
Allied  counselor  at  Berlin,  who  would 
have  the  right  of  veto  on  German  ex- 
penditures, a  sort  of  impartial  liquidator 
of  no  matter  what  Entente  nationality, 
even  American),  now  we  see  that  Eng- 
land wants  to  give  Germany  a  morato- 
rium without  any  guaranties  whatever! 
There  you  have  a  Germanized  policy. 

Its  topmost  height  was  reached  day 
before  yesterday  when  the  British  dele- 
gate in  the  Committee  of  Reparations 
publicly  made  his  confession  of  faith 
before  the  Commission  had  handed  down 
its  decision.  He  said  that  England 
wanted  to  give  Germany  time  enough  to 
pull  herself  together  and  to  meet  her  en- 
gagements— so  does  all  the  world.  But, 
he  added,  the  only  means  to  this  end  is 
to  give  her  a  very  long  moratorium  and 
not  to  put  any  obstacle,  such  as  rigorous 
guaranties,  in  the  way  of  getting  back 
her  credit.  Any  other  iwllcy,  he  pro- 
claimed, would  have  the  result  of  dis- 
sipating hope  of  obtaining  actual  or 
eventual  reparations;  any  other  policy 
would  ruin  Germany — ^and  not  only  that, 
it  would  entail  an  inevitable  and  imme- 
diate repercussion  in  other  countries, 
that  is  to  say.  It  would  bring  about  a 
world  catastrophe. 

So  spoke  the  British  delegate.  Sud- 
denly and  publicly  he  announced  his 
personal  opinion  concerning  the  secret 
debates  which  his  colleagues  were  still 
having.  Such  an  act  is  like  that  of  a 
judge  who  gives  out  an  opinion  before 
the  court  in  which  he  is  sitting  has  ad- 
judged the  case. 

Naturally  this  act  has  encouraged  the 
German  people  in  their  illusions,  their 
misunderstandings,  their  obstinacy. 
Naturally,  also,  the  act,  with  the  implied 
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strength  of  the  British  Government  be- 
hind it,  will  push  the  German  Govern- 
ment more  than  ever  to  extremes.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  to-day  we 
find  in  the  telegraphed  editorials  from 
the  German  papers  the  echoes  of  the 
opinions  of  the  people  and  the  Govern-' 
ment — a  joyous  chorus  of  praise  for  the 
Germanized  English  policy. 

IV— BELGIUM 

As  she  was  at  Genoa,  brave  little  Bel- 
gium is  also  now  particularly  worthy  of 
attention,  admiration,  and  respect. 

By  virtue  of  her  right  of  priority, 
established  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
Belgium  should  receive  any  present 
German  reparations.  Iiw  the  desire  to 
bring  about  an  arrangement  fairly  satis- 
factory to  all  the  Entente  Powers,  the 
Belgian  Government  has  made  a  pro- 
posal which  last  night  the  Commission 
on  Reparations  accepted.  It  is  that,  in- 
stead of  the  cash  payments  due  to  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  the  Allies  are 
to  accept  payment  of  these  amounts  in 
six  months'  German  Treasury  bills,  pay- 
able in  gold,  and  guaranteed  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
German  and  Belgian  Governments.  If 
there  is  default  in  agreement,  the  bills 
are  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  sufficient  de- 
posit of  gold  in  some  foreign  bank 
acceptable  to  Belgitmi. 

And  yet,  with  guaranties  twice  re- 
peated in  the  agreement,  so  worthy  a 
paper  as  the  London  "Telegraph"  actu- 
ally proclaims  it,  as  i>er  report  just  here, 
"a  defeat  for  France."  On  the  other 
hand,  to-day's  "Journal  de  Geneve"  more 
Justly  concludes  that  "la  poUtigue  fran- 
Caise  a  enregistrt  .  .  .  un  auccSs  indis- 
cutahle." 

Oeneva,  September  1,  1022. 


BUSINESS  MEN  AND  BUSINESS  CYCLES 

BY   EDWARD   EYRE   HUNT 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONFERENCE  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 


IT  Is  not  solely  an  American  riddle — 
this  so-called  business  cycle  which 
brings  the  United  States  alternately 
fat  and  lean  periods,  these  booms  and 
slumps  that  are  the  plague  of  business 
to-day.  No  Industrial  country  is  free 
from  its  influence — America  least  of  all. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy? 

Lopping  off  the  peaks  of  booms  and 
filling  up  the  valleys  of  slumps  to  make 
business  more  nearly  level,  by  applying 
to  the  future  a  knowledge  of  the  past. 

Business  moves  in  a  ceaseless  ebb  and 
flow,  sometimes  high  and  sometimes  low, 
but  never  the  same.  The  only  normal 
thing  about  it  is  its  continuous  change. 
Business  at  an  eternal  sameness  of  level 
would  be  wholly  abnormal.  In  fact,  the 
idea  of  a  normal  business  level  has 
wrecked  many  a  concern — dry  rot  and 
self-satisfaction  are  deadlier  than  fall  of 
prices  and  lack  of  orders. 

In  forty  years  we  have  had  five  seri- 


ous depressions:  1883-6;  1903-4;  1907- 
8;  1914-15.  and  1921.  In  other  words, 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  average  man 
there  have  been  five  industrial  catastro- 
phes ip  which  the  unemployed  have  been 
reckoned  by  the  millions  and  the  idle 
capital  by  the  billions.  We  are  just 
emerging  from  the  latest  of  these  busi- 
ness horrors,  when  all  the  resources  of 
the  Government  and  of  private  persons 
in  better  position  have  been  called  upon 
to  care  for  those  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work  because  there  has  been  simply 
nothing  for  them  to  do. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  fore- 
handed business  man  is  going  to  be  able 
to  take  in  sail  before  the  storm  strikes 
him,  because  his  business  barometer  will 
warn  him  in  advance. 

Let  us  analyze  a  cycle,  beginning,  be- 
cause we  have  to  begin  somewhere,  with 
the  revival  of  activity. 


Revival  at  first  is  confined  to  narrow 
limits,  but  it  spreads  in  an  ever-widen- 
ing circle  because  the  more  active  busi- 
nesses must  perforce  buy  raw  materials 
and  supplies  from  other  industries, 
which  in  turn  buy  from  others,  and  so 
on  and  on. 

As  they  buy  they  employ  more  labor, 
they  borrow  more  money,  they  expand 
their  plants.  These  make  higher  profits, 
increase  family  incomes,  and  widen  de- 
mand. Retailers  begin  to  buy  from 
wholesalers,  who  in  turn  order  from 
manufacturers,  and  they  from  producers 
of  raw  materials.  All  this  while  the  sun 
is  shining  and  everybody  begins  talking 
prosperity,  so  that  orders  are  plentiful 
and  prices  boom,  while  buyers  rush  into 
the  market  to  secure  stocks  before  prices 
go  even  higher.  Wholesale  prices  mount 
and  retail  prices  follow.  Wages  rise; 
discount  rates  increase;   interest  rates 
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ried  along  wiih  the  rising  tide  ot  pros- 
perity. 

As  the  profits  Increase,  heavier  orders 
are  placed  and  large  contracts  for  new 
construction  are  made.  Again,  these  still 
further  swell  the  physical  volume  of 
business  and  help  to  drive  prices  farther 
upward.  The  l>oom  is  on.  And  this 
prosperity  contains  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  future  depression.  As  old  con- 
tracts expire,  new  ones  are  made  at 
higher  costs — materials,  Interest,  rents, 
salaries,  all  go  up.  Out-of-date  equip- 
ment and  uneconomically  located  plants 
are  called  into  use.  Everybody  bids  for 
labor  and  wages  mount,  with  overtime 
and  bonuses  common.  Labor  and  man- 
agement decline  in  eflSciency,  because 
undesirables  are  employed,  and  when 
Jobs  are  easy  to  get  men  do  not  put  forth 
their  best  efforts. 

Finally  comes  the  time  when  the  sup- 
ply of  funds  at  the  old  rate  of  interest 
lags  behind  the  volume  of  business.  New 
bonds  can  be  floated  only  at  higher  rates. 
Capital  gradually  grows  scarcer.  This 
reduces  the  prospective  margin  of  profit, 
and  here  and  there  a  new  venture  is 
postponed.  So  certain  businesses  which 
depend  on  industrial  expansion  for  their 
own  prosperity  begin  to  feel  a  tightening 
of  the  lines.  Buyers  are  starting  to 
defer  the  execution  of  new  plans.  The 
demand  for  consumer  goods  is  rapidly 
reaching  its  climax.  With  the  restric- 
tion of  those  businesses  which  have  to 
do  with  industrial  expansion  comes  a 
lessening  in  the  orders  to  enterprises 
that  furnish  them  with  materials. 

High  interest  rates  force  the  unload- 
ing of  stocks  previously  held  off  the  mar- 
ket to  be  pold  at  higher  prices.  Profits 
begin  to  waver;  wary  creditors  conjure 
up  imagined  losses  because  of  the 
shrinkage  in  the  market  value  of  the 
enterprises  to  which  they  have  lent 
money.  They  begin  to  refuse  renewals 
of  old  loans;  they  press  for  a  settlement 
of  outstanding  accounts. 

And  so  liquidation  starts  in  and 
rapidly  extends,  because  as  one  enter- 
prise is  called  on  to  pay  its  maturing 
debts  it  makes  similar  demands  of  Its 
own*  creditors. 

A  new  phase  develops — industry  is  for- 
getting about  profits  and  trying  to  fore- 
stall bankruptcy.  Instead  of  trying  to 
make  sales,  executives  devote  their  en- 
ergies to  saving  money.  Expansion 
gives  way  to  contraction,  securities  be- 
gin to  fall  and  commodities  follow  the 
downward  trend.  Credit  adjustment  has 
created  a  crisis.  In  the  old  days,  right 
here  would  we  have  bad  a  money  panic, 
but  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Law  has 
Siven  us  a  safety-valve  and  the  impend- 
ing depression  is  industrial  rather  than 
financial. 

It  comes  on  fast;  Just  as  prosperity 
began  cumulatively,  so  depression  starts 
in  the  same  way.  The  discharge  of 
wage-earners  lessens  consumer  demand. 
Savings  go  and  family  incomes  fall.  In- 
vestor demand  diminishes,  because  peo- 
-'■»  with  money  will  not  go  into  new 
rises  while  business  is  depressed. 
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This  causes  further  contraction,  and 
every  reduction  of  employment  creates 
another  reduction  of  consumer  demand, 
which  further  depresses  business  de- 
mand and  discourages  investment.  As 
prices  fall,  competition  is  keener  for  the 
remaining  business.  Every  reduction  in 
price  is  the  progenitor  of  another  reduc- 
tion. Wholesale  prices  tumble  first. 
Raw  material  falls  faster  than  manufac- 
tured goods.  Lessening  profits  spread 
discouragement  and  check  enterprise; 
but  right  here  when  things  are  blackest 
are  the  germs  of  revival. 

Costs  of  doing  business  are  being  re- 
duced. Labor  and  management  become 
more  efllcient  as  Jobs  grow  scarcer. 
Eksonomy  is  the  watchword.  Loosely  or- 
ganized concerns  are  reorganized  to  save 
them  from  disaster.  Rents  and  Ealaries 
are  pruned,  old  debts  are  written  off, 
and  inventories  are  revalued.  Produc- 
tion sinks  to  lower  levels  and  the  de- 
mand for  accumulated  stocks  slowly 
makes  itself  apparent.  Articles  used  as 
long  as  possible  wear  out  and  must  be 
replaced,  and  the  first  step  towards  re- 
vival is  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
goods  finally  ceases  to  shrink. 

With  all  these  readjustments  the 
crisis  Is  gradually  overcome  and  recedes 
into  the  past,  and  hoarded>capital  held 
at  low  rates  of  interest  seeks  outlet  at 
more  attractive  yields.  A  few  bold  ones 
put  their  money  into  new  enterprises; 
business  prospects  brighten  with  the 
payment  of  old  debts  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  accumulated  stocks.  Prices 
slowly  stagger  upwards;  the  banks  have 
money  to  lend  and  want  to  lend  it,  and 
so  revival  starts  in  ever-widening  circles 
and  the  business  world  is  back  where  it 
began. 

To  attempt  to  blot  out  such  an  eco- 
nomic process  would  be  futile.  It  simply 
cannot  be  done.  Every  period  of  "pros- 
perity" has  in  itself  the  very  forces 
which  will  eventually  make  for  its  un- 
doing. Credit  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matter,  and  business  cannot  exist  with- 
out credit. 

But  the  business  cycle,  in  part  at  least, 
can  be  controlled. 
But  how? 

Last  October  the  President's  Confer- 
ence on  Unemployment,  after  adopting  a 
series  of  recommendations  for  tempo- 
rary measures  of  relief,  suggested*  that 
an  analytical  study  be  prepared  of  the 
causes  of  the  business  cycle  and  an 
attempt  be  made  to  collect  facts  and 
statistics  as  to  the  best  methods  for  off- 
setting bad  results  of  the  periods  of  ex- 
pansion and  depression  which  have  been 
characteristic  of  our  industries.  Secre- 
tary Hoover,  Chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence, appointed  a  committee  on  the  busi- 
ness cycle,  namely:  Owen  D.  Young, 
Chairman;  Clarence  Mott  Woolley; 
Joseph  H.  Defrees;  Matthew  Woll;  Miss 
Mary  Van  Kleeck;  and  Edward  Eyre 
Hunt,  Secretary. 

The  work  of  making  the  survey  of  the 
business  cycle  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, Jnc,    175   Ninth    Avenue,   New 
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York  City,  of  which  Dr.  Wesley  C 
Mitchell,  the  American  authority  on  tbe 
business  cycle,  is  Director. 

The  Committee  is  to  report  in  No- 
vember. It  will  make  certain  definite 
recommendations.  Some  of  them  will 
deal  with  the  part  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  play  and  some  of  them  with 
industry's  share  in  the  new  business  life 
of  the  Nation.  Statistics  of  course  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  solution  of 
this  problem  of  the  business  cycle,  to 
which  forehanded  men  are  looking  as 
a  possible  way  out  of  their  many  trou- 
bles. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  what  are 
some  of  the  proposals  for  controlling  the 
business  cycle?  Various  authorities 
have  suggested  certain  possibilities. 
Government  and  railway  purchases  may 
be  used  as  a  balance-wheel  to  steady  the 
business  mechanism.  Rolling  stock 
might  be  ordered  over  the  whole  period 
of  a  business  cycle,  reducing  the  volume 
of  orders  In  good  years  and  increasing 
It  in  bad  ones.  The  Government  might 
hold  back  its  great  projects  in  years  of 
intense  activity  and  not  bid  against  pri- 
vate enterprises  for  labor  and  materials, 
postponing  its  best  efforts  to  seasons  of 
dullness,  and  thus  providing  work  for 
the  workless  and  markets  for  those  who 
have  stocks  of  material  to  sell.  It  has 
been  suggested  also  that  roads  be  built 
in  bad  times  and  that  colleges,  schools, 
and  Federal  building  projects  be  pushed 
when  labor  is  idle  and  prices  are  low. 
In  the  aggregate  this  will  be  a  very 
material  help. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  outlined  further  reme- 
dies. He  advocates  the  systematic  fore- 
cast of  business  conditions.  Present 
statistics  are  inadequate,  because  they 
do  not  cover  the  field  and  they  do  not 
bring  to  one  business  what  is  going  on 
In  another  one.  Such  a  knowledge  is 
now  possessed  by  the  few,  but  If  our 
plans  work  out  It  will  be  the  property 
of  the  many. 

This  Is  not  mere  theorizing.  Many 
industries  have  solved  the  problem  for 
themselves  already.  It  is  the  boast  of 
some  of  them  that  they  were  able  to 
forecast  the  acute  depression  of  1920  by 
fully  six  months,  so  that  they  were  able 
to  go  through  the  crisis  without  dis- 
charging a  man  or  clipping  a  dollar  from 
their  dividends.  They  did  not  buy  In 
the  boom,  but  they  devoted  all  their  en- 
ergies to  selling  in  the  slump.  They  cut 
down  production,  they  reduced  prices, 
they  paid  their  debts,  tbey  discounted 
their  bills,  they  liquidated  their  Inven- 
tories, and  wrote  off  bad  accounts  ahead 
of  hard  times. 

What  the  Committee  hopes  Is  to  help 
many  business  men  by  informative 
statistics  and  their  own  business  ba- 
rometers to  gird  themselves  against 
future  depression.  Thousands  of  Ameri- 
can business  men,  by  wise  thought  and 
careful  planning,  can  largely  control  the 
cycles  of  depression  by  forecasting  the 
course  of  their  own  particular  business. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  problem 
has  been  resolutely  attacked.  ^|t  la  a 
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real  effort  to  deal  fundamentally  with  a 
failure  in  our  industrial  and  economic 
organization  whicti  is  as  old  as  indus- 
trialism.    Mr.  Hoover  says: 

There  is  a  solution  somewhere,  and 
Its  working  out  will  be  the  greatest 
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blessing  yet  given   to  our  economic 
system. 

This  is  a  long-time  job.  It  is  an  old 
and  world-wide  industrial  problem  which 
we  can  solve  only  by  American  ingenu- 
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ity  and  sticittoitiveneBS.  This  dismal 
economic  phenomenon  has  been  endured 
too  long  by  civilization  without  an 
organized  attempt  to  combat  it. 

The  time  to  begin  an  effective,  vigoiv 
ous,  aggressive  attempt  is  to-day— now. 
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IS  THE   FARMER     GOLD-BRICKED"  AGAIN 

ON  THE  TARIFF? 

BY   O.   M.   KILE 


EVERY  time  the  farmer  touches  the 
tariff  he  gets  burned. 
,  It  was  so  in  the  60'8,  when  the 
farmers  entered  into  a  deal  with  the 
Extern  manufacturers  to  outvote  the 
South  and  put  through  a  programme 
of  protective  tariff  and  free  Western 
lands. 

It  was  so  all  through  the  years  when 
the  fanner's  voice  was  strong  In  con- 
demning the  tariff,  yet  his  vote  was  too 
weak  to  upset  It. 

It  bids  fair  to  prove  true  again  to-day, 
when  the  farmer  admittedly  has  the 
votes  and  the  power  in  Congress  to  get 
Just  about  anything  he  wants. 

"If  the  present  Tariff  Bill  goes 
through,  it  will  impose  a  charge  on  the 
American  people  of  between  five  and  six 
billion  dollars  in  excess  of  the  actual 
amount  necessary  to  offset  the  difference 
in  wages  here  and  abroad,"  says  Gray 
Silver,  head  of  the  organized  farmers' 
legislative  activities  at  Washington. 

.The  farmer  seems  to  have  been  out- 
traded.  He  has  come  to  the  point  where 
he  needs  some  tariff  protection  against  a 
few  products,  such  as  wool  from  Aus- 
tralia, frozen  eggs  from  China,  lemcms 
from  Italy,  and  hides  from  South  Amer- 
ica. Except  for  these  products  and  a 
few  others,  tariff  protection  is  practi- 
cally useless  to  the  farmer.  Of  what 
good,  for  instance.  Is  a  tariff  on  com  or 
most  grades  of  wheat,  when  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  must  export  these  products 
and  sell  in  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  all  the  world?  On  our  really 
important  crops — the  crops  that  bring 
In  the  money — tariff  protection  means 
little  to  the  average  farmer. 

Tet  Congress  has  liberally  provided 
him  with  a  nice,  fat,  new  tariff  on 
nearly  sail  agricultural  products.  The 
farmer  can't  say  that  the  tariff-malcers 
In  Congress  never  did  anything  for  him. 
They  have.  They  have  been  most  gen- 
erous with  their  tariffs — on  farm  prod- 
ucts that  do  the  farmer  no  good.  And 
then,  having  done  this,  what  could  be 
fairer  than  to  give  everybody  else  high 
tariffs  on  their  products  too?  Certainly 
the  farmer  should  not  object  to  that 
theory,  the  tariff-makers  argue.  So,  as 
Mr.  Silver  points  out,  the  farmer  Is 
placed  in  the  position  of  paying  billions 
more  for  the  things  be  has  to  buy  and 
receiving  tariff  benefit  on  a  few  com- 
paratively insignificant  products. 

The  farmer  believes  in  protecting  In- 


fant industries  and  in  protecting  against 
ruinous  competition,  but  what  raises  his 
ire,  and  what  should  raise  the  ire  of  all 
consumers,  is  to  see  tariffs  used  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices  in  this 
country.  For  Instance,  a  tariff  of  twelve 
dollars  is  asked  on  ammonium  sulphate, 
a  fertilizing  material,  at  the  very  time 
the  producers  are  selling  large  quanti- 
ties abroad.  Glove  manufacturers  are 
asking  several  hundred  per  cent  duties 
on  grades  of  gloves  not  even  made  or 
likely  to  t>e  made  abroad. 

But  how,  you  ask,  has  it  been  possible 
for  the  tariff-makers  to  put  this  across 
if  the  farmers  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  Congress? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  they  haven't 
finished  the  job  of  putting  it  across  yet. 
Not  quite,  but  they  very  likely  will. 

The  difficulty  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  agricultural  bloc  is  a  bi-partisan 
organization.  And  the  tariff  is  not  a  bi- 
partisan matter.  It  has  furnished  the 
chief  party  issue  during  all  these  years 
when  party  issues  were  scarce.  A  lot  of 
Democrats  have  come  out  in  favor  of 
protection  of  certain  specific  things,  and 
some  have  even  adopted  the  Idea  of  suffi- 
cient protection  to  overcome  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  costs  here  and  abroad. 
But  it  is  not  quite  possible  yet  to  get 
the  two  parties  to  lie  down  together  on 
the  same  tariff  bed.  Not  even  in  the 
agricultural  bloc. 

You  see,  tariff  Isn't  essentially  an 
agricultural  question,  although  it  of 
course  affects  agriculture.  So  the  bloc 
members  and  the  Farm  Bureau  leaders 
very  wisely  agreed  right  at  the  start 
not  to  touch  the  tariff  problem  as  a  bloc. 
Tariff  has  never  been  discussed  at  a 
single  meeting  of  the  agricultural  bloc. 

Now  a  new  bloc  has  arisen  in  the  Sen- 
ate— a  so-called  agricultural  tariff  bloc. 
It  includes  some  twenty-flve  Senators, 
all  Republicans,  and  mostly  from  the 
mountain  States  and  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  for  some  unexplained  reason  includ- 
ing Senator  New  of  Indiana,  Senator 
Willis  of  Ohio,  and  Senator  Keyes  of 
New  Hampshire.  Its  chairman  is  Sena- 
tor Gooding  of  Idaho,  and  it  Includes 
several  members  of  the  regular  agricul- 
tural bloc,  notably  Senators  Capper  and 
Ladd.  It  holds  regular  meetings  and 
works  on  the  Senate  tariff-making  com- 
mittee with  considerable  effect. 

But  this  is  not  an  agricultural  organi- 
zation.   Certain  agricultural  groups,  like 


the  poultrymen,  the  wool  men,  and  the 
butter  producers,  who  want  high  tariffs 
on  their  products  are  glad  enough  to 
accept  the  help  of  the  tariff  bloc.  But 
the  big  and  powerful  agricultural  organi- 
zations like  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Grange  take  little  notice  of  and  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  tariff  bloc  as 
such.  The  reason  is  that  .all  the  bloc's 
efforts  are  to  increase  tariffs;  they  are 
doing  nothing  to  get  schedules  cut  down 
on  the  products  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer have  to  buy. 

The  opportunity  for  this  unsatisfac- 
tory situation  arose  when  certain  farm 
organization  leaders,  with  more  vehe- 
mence than  logic,  asserted  last  fall,  "We 
are  going  to  ask  for  the  same  tariff  pro- 
tection the  manufacturer  geta"  This 
statement  was  later  corrected  to  read, 
"We  insist  that  tariffs  be  such  only  as 
are  necessary  to  overcome  the  difference 
In  the  cost  of  production  In  this  country 
as  compared  with  costs  in  foreign  coun- 
tries." But  the  damage  had  been  done. 
The  manufacturer  said:  "All  right;  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  the 
same  kind  of  tariffs  we  take.  We  want 
high  tariffs;  you  may  have  high  tariffs, 
too,  on  your  farm  products." 

Right  there  the  farmer  was  out-traded. 
Whether  or  not  he  can  improve  his  posi- 
tion before  the  Tariff  Bill  is  finally 
passed  remains  to  be  seen. 

What  the  farmers'  organizations  are 
working  for  now  is  to  take  the  tariff  out 
of  politics. 

They  want  a  non-partisan  tariff  board 
that  will  make  scientific  determinations 
as  to  Just  what  duties  must  be  laid  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  labor 
costs  here  and  abroad.  Investigate  spe- 
cial exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and 
then  present  a  Tariff  Bill  to  Congress  to 
enact  with  but  brief  discussion  and  few 
modifications.  The  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  has  indorsed  and  is 
working  for  the  Frelinghuysen  Bill  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Can  it  be  enacted? 

Senator  Gooding  says:  "Not  until  the 
South  is  educated  away  from  the  free- 
trade  idea." 

Senator  Ladd  says:  "Tariff  can  and 
must  be  taken  out  of  politics.  It  will 
only  be  a  little  while  longer  now  until 
this  is  accomplished." 

Give  the  farmer  a  little  more  time, 
and  he  may  yet  learn  how  to  handle  the 
tariff  wi^o||t^^^ing  bumed^gi,^ 
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STATUE  OF  THOMAS  H.   QALLAUDET,  TEACHER  OF   DEAF  MUTES,   BY 

DANIEL.  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Dr.  Gallaudet  toanded  the  Drat  school  for  deaf-mutra  In  tho  United  States,  and  Gallaudet  Collegr, 
on  th«  vroanda  of  which  the  statue  haa  been  erected,  la  the  only  college  which  given  degreen  to 
deaf-mutes.     The  fund  for  the  statue  was  subscrlt>ed  to  by  alunml  ami  aUminir  uf  the  College  In  all 

sections  of  the  country 
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A  NKW  STATUE  OP   ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  BY  J.   E.   FRASER 

This  Is  the  first    clay  model   of  a  new  statue  of  Alexander   Hamilton,   designed   by   James  Barla 
Fraaer,  which  will  be  cast  In  bronze  and  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of  Stony  Creek  granite,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Treasury  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.     The  statue,  It  Is  announced,  will  be  dedi- 
cated by  President  Harding  in  October 
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A  FEW  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL 


IT  was  with  a  shock  of  deep  personal 
grief  that  I  received,  a  few  days  ago, 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  Graham  Bell.  I  had  been 
closely  associated  with  him  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  had  come  to  know 
him  intimately,  not  only  as  a  scientist, 
but  as  a  comrade  and  friend  who  was 
interested  ia  all  the  things  that  I  most 
cared  for,  and  who  shared  with  me  the 
happiness  that  he  himself  derived  from 
the  study  of  science,  the  love  of  nature, 
and  the  pleasures  of  outdoor  life.  For 
twenty-five  years  I  sailed  with  him, 
hunted  with  him,  and  camped  out  with 
him  in  a  country  which  was  then  little 
known,  but  which  afterward  attracted 
wide  public  attention  on  account  of  his 
love  for  it  and  long  association  with  it. 
In  the  close  intimacy  of  camp,  log  cabin, 
sailboat,  and  wilderness  I  came  to  know 
him  well  and  to  feel  for  him  the  deepest 
affection  and  respect.  I  never  made  any 
notes  of  my  association  with  him,  and  I 
have  doubtless  forgotten  many  Incidents 
that  would  throw  light  on  his  character 
and  life:  but  I  still  remember  a  few, 
which  may  have  interest  for  those  who 
did  not  know  him  personally. 

I  made  his  acquaintance  in  the  city  of 
Washington  nearly  forty  years  ago;  but 
I  did  not  come  to  know  him  well  until 
1889.  when  we  began  to  spend  our  sum- 
mers together  in  eastern  Nqva  Scotia. 
There,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
where  we  both  had  summer  homes,  we 
were  very  closely  associated,  and  there 
I  first  became  interested  in  his  scientific 
work.  His  house  and  laboratory  were 
situated  on  the  southeastern  side  of  Bad- 
deck  Bay,  nearly  opposite  our  cottage, 
and,  as  all  his  more  spectacular  experi- 
ments were  tried  either  on  the  bay  or  on 
the  side  of  the  promontory  beyond  it, 
they  were  in  plain  view  from  our  ve- 
randa. Soon  after  he  made  Baddeck  his 
summer  home  be  became  interested  in 
the  problems  of  aeronautics,  and  after 
studying  the  action  of  the  wind  on  mova- 
ble planes  he  took  up  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  cellular  or  box 
kite.  This  seemed  to  have  great  lifting 
power,  and  he  hoped  that  by  increasing 
the  number  of  cells  and  making  them 
tetrahedral  in  form  be  could  create  a 
structure  that  when  forced  through  the 
air  by  a  powerful  motor  would  actually 
fly.  Scores  of  times,  in  the  first  years 
of  our  life  In  Baddeck,  we  rushed  out  on 
the  veranda,  glasses  in  hand,  to  watch 
one  of  Mr.  Bell's  kites  as  it  rose,  like  a 
huge  empty  honeycomb  of  red  silk,  into 
the  upper  air.  These  kites,  which  were 
made  in  Mr.  Bell's  laboratory  under  his 
direct  supervision,  were  carefully  built 
structures  of  bamboo,  silk,  and  piano 
wire,  and  were  as  perfect  in  workman- 
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ship  and  finish  as  a  Stradivarius  violin. 
He  finally  made  a  monster  kite,  of  a 
hundred  cells  or  more,  which  was  capa- 
ble of  supporting  the  weight  of  a  man; 
and  Lieutenant  Selfridge,'  who  had  been 
sent  to  Baddeck  by  the  War  Department 
to  observe  Mr.  Bell's  experiments, 
offered  to  go  up  in  it.  The  kite  carried 
him  successfully  to  a  height  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  more,  but  finally  settled 
down  with  him  into  the  lake.  Subse- 
quent experiments  showed,  that,  while  , 
the  cellular  kite  had  great  lifting  power 
when  flown  at  the  end  of  a  cord,  the 
surface  friction  in  the  multitudinous 
cells  was  so  great  that  no  motor  then 
available  could  force  it  through  the  air 
rapidly  enough  to  make  it  rise.  Mr.  Bell 
afterward  co-operated  with  Curtiss  and 
Selfridge  in  flying-machine  experiments 
at  Hammondsport;  built  a  successful 
airplane  in  Baddeck,  and  suggested 
various  modifications  in  structure  which 
made  the  machine  much  more  safe  and 
stable  in  the  air. 

Some  of  his  experiments,  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  aeronautical  work,  seemed 
to  me  as  queer  as  they  probably  were 
instructive.  One  day,  I  remember,  in 
Baddeck  Mr.  Bell,  Professor  Langley. 
and  Simon  Newcomb  spent  an  bour  or 
two  in  dropping  a  cat,  back  downward, 
from  a  balcony,  in  order  to  study  the 
way  in  which  she  turned  herself  in  the 
air  so  as  to  alight  on  her  feet.  I  pre- 
sume it  was  Mr.  Bell's  idea,  but  none  of 
the  trio  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the 
humorous  incongruity  between  the  fame 
and  scientific  standing  of  the  experimen- 
ters and  the  trivial  nature  of  the  experi- 
ment. To  them  it  was  interesting  as  a 
problem  in  physics,  while  to  the  unscien- 
tific observer  it  was  chiefly  notable  as 
an  amusing  eccentricity  of  great  minds. 
To  see  the  most  noted  inventor,  the  most 
eminent  physicist,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished astronomer  in  America  solemnly 
engaged  in  dropping  a  cat  back  down- 
ward from  a  balcony  seemed  to  me  funny 
enough  to  make  even  the  cat  laugh.  It 
was  reported  In  Baddeck  that  summer 
that  when  Professor  Langley  returned 
to  Washington  he  contrived  and  con- 
structed a  mechanical  cat  which  turned 
itself  in  the  air  precisely  as  the  living 
animal  did.  Whether  this  was  true  or 
not  1  never  knew;  but  it  seemed  likely 
enough,  because  Professor  Langley  at 
that  very  time  was  engaged  in  flying- 
machine  experiments  with  whirling 
planes. 

Mr.  Bell's  kite  experiments  occupied 
several  years,  but  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  problems  of  aeronautics.    His 
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active  brain  was  amazingly  fertile  tn 
ideas  and  expedients;  the  range  of  hi.4 
interests  was  very  wide,  and  he  thought 
of  and  constructed  all  sorts  of  things, 
from  the  induction  balance  and  the  tele- 
phonic probe  to  the  graphophone  and  a 
machine  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
apparently  drowned.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments that  interested  him  for  a  long 
time — In  fact,  almost  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death — had  for  its  object  an  improve- 
ment of  the  Nova  Scotian  breed  of  sheep 
by  means  of  artificial  selection  and 
mating.  He  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  questions  of  heredity  and  eugenics, 
and  long  before  he  discontinued  his  kite 
experiments  he  was  engaged  in  an  at- 
tempt to  create  a  variety  of  sheep  that 
would  bear  twins  regularly  and  triplets 
frequently,  and  thus  reproduce  itself 
with  great  rapidity.  These  experi- 
ments were  completely  successful  so  far 
as  the  establishment  of  the  desired  breed 
was  concerned,  but  whether  the  gain  in 
fertility  was  not  counterbalanced  by  a 
deterioration  in  flesh  and  wool  I  do  not 
know. 

Any  matter  that  happened  to  interest 
Mr.  Bell  he  studied  with  patient  care 
and  Investigated  by  means  of  original 
and  often  highly  ingenious  experiments. 
At  one  time,  I  remember,  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  waste  of  heat  that  re- 
sults from  the  burning  of  fuel  in  open 
fireplaces.  He  at  once  began  a  series  of 
experiments  to  show  how  great  this 
waste  is  and  to  prove  that  most  of  the 
lost  heat  might  be  conserved.  One  after- 
noon he  took  me  up  into  the  attic  of  his 
house  to  show  me  a  wool-packed  tank 
holding  a  hundred  gallons  or  more  of 
water  whose  temperature  had  been 
raised  to  168°  by  the  conserved  heat  of 
an  ordinary  kerosene  lamp  burning  in  a 
room  two  or  three  stories  below. 

At  another  time  he  became  interested 
in  the  distillation  of  salt  water  for 
drinking  purposes.  Off  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  fishing  dories  frequently 
get  lost  from  their  ships  in  fog.  and 
their  occupants  suffer  greatly  from  thirst 
before  they  can  reach  the  land.  To  Mr. 
Bell  this  seemed  unnecessary,  and  he  in- 
vented a  compact  and  portable  still, 
which  occupied  very  little  room,  but 
which  could  turn  salt  water  Into  fresh 
fast  enough  to  sustain  the  life  and  mlti 
gate  the  suffering  of  two  or  three  men 
who  might  happen  to  get  adrift  in  an 
open  boat.  When  the  miniature  yacht 
Typhoon  sailed  from  Baddeck  for  Eng- 
land, two  or  three  years  ago,  it  was  pro- 
vided with  one  of  these  stills  for  use  in 
case  of  accident  or  emergency. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Bell  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  astronomy  and  meteorology, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1897  I  was  present  at 
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the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  an  ob- 
servatory which  he  erected  near  the 
point  of  his  promontory  and  in  which  he 
afterward  installed  a  fairly  large  celes- 
tial telescope.  About  the  same  time  I 
happened  to  see  the  fall  of  a  very  brill- 
iant meteor  in  bright  sunshine  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Bell 
made  me  write  an  account  of  it  for 
"Science,"  and  a  few  days  later,  learning 
from  farmers  that  it  had  fallen  near  the 
source  of  Middle  River,  he' drove  thirty 
or  forty  miles  in  search  of  it.  But  the 
country  in  that  region  was  wild,  wooded, 
and  mountainous,  and  he  did  not  succeed 
In  finding  it. 

Mr.  Bell's  working  methods  were 
painstaking  and  systematic.  When  be 
took  up  for  investigation  any  matter, 
great  or  small,  he  went  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  research  in  that  field  and 
experimented  for  himself,  regardless  of 
all  that  bad  been  done  later  by  other 
students.  When  I  once  suggested  to  him 
that  he  might  economize  time  by  accept- 
ing facts  already  well  established  and 
pushing  on  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, he  replied  that  he  got  more  use- 
ful ideas  by  finding  things  out  for  him- 
self than  by  relying  on  the  work  of 
other  men.  Perhaps  he  did.  He  was 
untiring  in  experiment,  had  wonderful 
industry,  and  never  allowed  himself  to 
be  discouraged. 

The  daily  routine  of  his  life  In  Bad- 
deck  was  very  simple.  In  the  forenoon 
— ^generally  the  late  forenoon— he  went 
to  the  laboratory  to  watch  the  work 
there  in  progress,  and  then  to  his  office, 
in  a  small  detached  building,  where  he 
looked  over  records,  considered  prob- 
lems, and  made  notes  of  matters  that  he 
wished  to  discuss  with  his  engineer 
assistant.  Mr.  Baldwin.  He  was  always 
a  voluminous  note-maker.  Perhaps  the 
long  litigation  over  his  telephone  patent 
made  him  appreciate  the  importance  of 
dates  and  records;  but  certain  it  is  that 
he  committed  to  paper  every  construc- 
tive idea  that  occurred  to  him,  and  every 
stage  of  its  development  into  a  plan,  an 
experiment,  and  finally  an  invention. 
He  also  published  on  his  estate  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  "Beinn  Bhreagh  Re- 
corder," which  contained  notes  of  his 
kite,  sheep,  and  other  experiments,  as 
well  as  items  of  interest  to  his  friends 
and  employees.  It  was  a  mimeographed 
journal  and  had  a  circulation  of  only  fif- 
teen or  twenty  copies;  but  from  it  might 
be  compiled  a  fairly  comprehensive  his- 
tory of  his  experiments  and  their  results. 
In  the  late  afternoon,  when  he  had 
finished  his  work,  Mrs.  Bell  usually 
came  for  him  and  they  walked  home  to- 
gether along  the  beautiful  road  that  he 
had  built  from  the  bead  of  the  bay  to 
the  point  of  the  promontory.  In  the 
evening  he  read  his  mall,  talked  with 
his  family  or  friends,  looked  over  the 
newspapers  and  magazines,  or  went  to 
the  piano  and  played  an  accompaniment 
for  chorus  singing,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  His  serious  reading  was  generally 
done  late  at  night,  after  everybody  else 
had  gone  to  bed.    He  was  semi-nocturnal 
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In  his  habits,  and  often  sat  up  until  two 
or  three  o'clock — sometimes  later — and 
made  up  arrears  of  sleep  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  next  day.  Once  a  week,  on 
Sunday,  he  retired  to  a  house-boat,  an- 
chored or  drawn  up  on  the  beach  in 
some  beautiful,  secluded  place,  and  there 
became  absolutely  incommunicado  for 
twenty-four  hours.  It  was  an  Inflexible 
rule  that  during  this  one  day  he  should 
not  be  visited,  telephoned  to,  or  dis- 
turbed unless  in  case  of  death,  fire,  or 
other  great  calamity.  In  this  house- 
boat be  prepared  his  own  meals,  ate 
them  alone,  and  took  care  of  himself 
generally. 

Among  the  many  tastes  and  feelings 
that  Mr.  Bell  and  I  bad  in  common,  the 
one  that  made  him  most  sympathetic  to 
me  was  his  love  of  nature.  It  was  that, 
more  than  anything  else,  which  fttst 
made  Cape  Breton  Island  attractive  to 
us  both.  He  took  delight  in  water, 
woods,  and  mountains,  and  was  never 
happier  than  when  he  was  out  on  the 
inland  sea  of  Cape  Breton  in  one  of  the 
various  boats  that  he  designed  and  built. 
Frequently,  for  a  week  at  a  time,  he  and 
Mrs.  Bell  would  live  in  a  house-boat  in 
some  secluded  harbor  or  cove,  fishing, 
dredging  up  oysters,  and  exploring  in 
skiff  or  canoe  the  neighboring  coast. 
Then,  when  they  next  took  an  outing, 
they  would  drive  in  a  "gypsy  wagon" 


along  one  of  the  many  picturesque  roads 
that  intersect  the  island,  or  follow  up 
some  clear,  dashing  trout  stream  which 
tumbled  down  in  rapids  and  cascades 
from  the  higher  hills.  Always  on  such 
excursions  they  bivouacked  or  camped 
out  wherever  night  overtook  them. 

In  the  fall  of  1893,  while  exploring 
with  E.  J.  Glave"  a  wild  part  of  the 
island,  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  north 
of  Baddeck,  I  visited  tor  the  first  time 
a  group  of  small  but  beautiful  lakes 
situated  at  a  height  of  twelve  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea  on  the  forested  water- 
shed where  the  Baddeck  River  has  its 
source.  The  largest  of  these  lakes 
seemed  to  me  particularly  attractive, 
and  a  little  later,  that  same  fall,  I 
bought  from  the  Government  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  wild  land  on  its  eastern 
shore  and  put  up  there  a  comfortable 
log  cabin  which  we  named  "Cariboo 
Camp."  The  next  fall  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell 
came  out  to  visit  us,  and  were  so  de- 
lighted with  the  woods,  the  scenery,  and 
the  exhilarating  air  that  they  built  a 
cabin  of  their  own,  about  half  a  mile 
from  ours,  and  persuaded  Professor 
Langley  to  Join  them  in  buying  two 
square  miles  or  more  of  wild  land 
around  the  whole  group  of  lakes,  so  as 


>  For  bIx  years  one  of  Henry  M.  Stanley's  pio- 
neer oflleers  In  Central  Africa.  He  died  of 
tropical  fever  on  the  lower  Coneo  about  two 
years  after  his  visit  to  Baddeck. 
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to  protect  them  In  future  from  timber 
speculators  and  lumbermen. 

For  the  next  twelve  years  we  all  went 
there  every  September  and  spent  from 
two  to  six  weeks  in  boating,  trout  fish- 
ing, exploring,  and  blazing  trails  through 
the  forest.  There  Mr.  Bell,  who  loved 
solitude  and  the  wilderness,  was  per- 
fectly taappy  and  contented — at  least  for 
a  time.  The  nearest  farmhouse  was 
many  miles  away  over  a  difllcult  trail, 
and  when  night  settled  down  on  the 
lonely  lake  the  profound  stillness  was 
broken  only  by  the  soft  hooting  of  owls, 
the  occasional  bark  of  A  fox,  or  the  wild, 
wailing  cry  of  a  loon.  But  even  in  this 
congenial  environment  Mr.  Bell  wanted 
something  that  would  give  occupation  to 
his  active  mind,  so  one  fall  be  proposed 
to  me  that  we  make  a  survey  and  a  map 
of  the  lake  without  instruments.  As  the 
lake  was  fairly  large  and  extremely  ir- 
regular in  outline,  I  did  not  see  how  it 
could  be  done  until  he  took  a  large  sheet 
of  paper,  adjusted  it  so  that  its  sides 
were  exactly  north  and  south,  laid  a 
ruler  across  it,  took  a  sight  along  the 
edge  of  the  ruler  at  a  cape  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  and  then  with  a  pencil 
drew  a  line  across  the  paper  in  the 
direction  of  the  sight.  'That,"  he  said, 
''shows  the  compass  bearing  of  that  par- 
ticular cape  from  this  particular  spot 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  locates  both. 
Now  if  you  keep  the  paper  adjusted  In 
the  same  way  with  reference  to  the 
points  of  the  compass  and  take,  say, 
twenty  sights  across  it  from  twenty  dif- 
ferent positions  at  that  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  coast,  the  intersections  of 
your  lines,  when  connected,  will  make  a 
rough  outline  of  the  shore."  The  scheme 
worked  perfectly.  We  took  hundreds  of 
sights  across  the  lake  that  fall,  and 
made  a  large  detailed  map  of  It,  with  a 
possible  margin  or  error  of  only  a  few 
'  feet.  Then,  by  measuring  a  base  line 
stretched  across  the  lake  on  floats,  we 
got  the  scale,  which  was  456  feet  to  the 
inch.  This  method  of  mapping  a  lake 
seemed  to  be  Mr.  Bell's  own  idea.  I  hid 
never  before  heard  of  it,  and  I  don't 
think  he  had.  At  any  rate,  he  seemed  to 
be  greatly  pleased  when  it  "worked  out" 
successfully. 

Although  Mr.  Bell  was  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh and  spent  a  large  part  of  his  later 
life  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  was  a  patriotic 
American  and  loved  and  admired  his 
adopted  country.  His  greatest  invention 
was  made  in  Boston,  his  permanent 
home  was  In  Washington,  and  American 
institutions  represented  his  ideals  of 
freedom,  opportunity,  and  progress. 
When  the  United  States  went  into  the 
World  War,  he  established  a  boat-build- 
ing plant  near  his  laboratory  in  Bad- 
deck,  increased  his  force  of  workmen, 
and  turned  out  a  large  number  of  life- 
boats for  the  Allied  fleets. 

During  all  this  time  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  little  village 
where  he  had  his  summer  home.  He 
helped  to  support  the  public  library  and 
the  fisheries'  protective  association  that 
I  founded  in  Baddeck;  he  lectured  fre- 


quently on  scientific  subjects  in  the 
court-house  or  in  his  wife's  "Gertrude 
Hall;"  and  fitted  up  a  large  recreation- 
room  in  his  warehouse,  where  he  met 
his  workmen  once  a  week  and  interested 
them  in  talk,  discussions,  and  entertain- 
ments which  he  himself  planned  and 
directed.  On  the  eve  of  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
Cape  Breton  Island  by  the  Cabots  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  village  to  the 
historic  importance  of  the  day  by  em- 
blazoning the  name  "John  Cabot"  on  the 
side  of  his  mountain  in  huge  illuminated 
letters,  and  a  little  later  he  and  his 
father,  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  imper- 
sonated John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  at  a 
costume  ball  given  by  the  villagers  in 
the  courthouse. 

Mr.  Bell  spent  the  summer  and  fall  of 
every  year,  and  sometimes  half  the 
winter,  in  Baddeck;  but  he  always  main- 
tained a  permanent  home  in  Washing- 
ton, and  some  of  my  pleasantest  recol- 
lections of  him  are  connected  with  the 
informal  receptions  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Bell  gave,  on  Wednesday  evenings,  to 
the  scientific  men  of  the  city.  They 
were  not  "society"  affairs,  nor  were  they 
ever  reported  in  the  newspapers,  but 
they  were  more  instructive  and  enter- 
Uining  than  anything  of  the  kind  that 
I  have  ever  known.  There  was  always 
a  definite  programme,  planned  and  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Bell  himself,  but  the  pro- 
grammes were  infinitely  varied  and 
covered  almost  every  known  field  of  ex- 
ploration and  research.  If  a  man  had 
done,  planned,  or  found  out  something 
new,  it  was  always  at  one  of  Mr.  Bell's 
"Wednesday  evenings"  that  he  first 
made  It  known.  Usually,  one  of  the 
scientific  men  would  talk  or  read  a 
paper  on  some  subject  that  be  had  re- 
cently studied  or  investigated.  Then  the 
experts  present  would  discuss  it,  ask 
questions,  or  make  pertinent  comments 
and  suggestions.  The  subjects  presented 
were  of  great  diversity  and  ranged  from 
the  indigenous  races  of  China  to  the  life 
history  of  eels,  and  from  the  latest  vol- 
canic eruption  to  cancerous  growths  in 
living  plants  with  highly  interesting 
specimens. 

At  these  weekly  gatherings  Mr.  Bell 
was  at  his  best.  He  g^ulded  and  stimu- 
lated the  discussions  with  infinite  tact, 
and  if  the  proceedings  threatened  to  be- 
come dull  his  wide  knowledge  and  fer- 
tility of  resource  enabled  him  to  enliven 
them  with  suggestive  comments  or  turn 
them  suddenly  into  a  new  and  wholly 
different  channel.  One  evening,  I  re- 
member, a  well-known  geographer  and 
explorer  read  a  paper  on  the  Alaskan 
boundary.  The  paper  was  interesting 
enough,  but  it  was  not  provocative  of 
animated  discussion  and  only  a  few  of 
those  present  had  anything  to  say  about 
it.  Then  Mr.  Bell,  remembering  that  I 
had  Just  been  expelled  from  Russia,  gave 
a  new  turn  to  the  proceedings  by  say- 
ing: 

"Our  friend.  Mr.  Kennan  has  lecently 
had  an  interesting  experience  with 
boundaries:  perhaps  he  will  tell  us  what 


happened    when    be    last    crossed    the 
boundary  of  Russia." 

Although  taken  by  surprise,  I  gave  n 
brief  account  of  my  arrest  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  my  expulsion  from  the  Empire. 

"To  be  suddenly  arrested,"  said  Mr. 
Bell,  "is  an  unpleasant  experience.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  have  had  it. 
Will  those  of  you  who  have  been  ar- 
rested for  crime  please  hold  up  your 
hands?" 

There  were  present  fifteen  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  social  and  scientific 
standing,  all  of  them  with  a  National 
and  most  of  them  with  an  international 
reputation.  Among  them  were  the 
secretary  of  the  Washington  Academy 
of  Sciences;  the  chief  curator  of  the 
Department  of  Biology  in  the  National 
Museum;  the  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton Anthropological  Society;  a  gold 
medalist  of  the  Soci^^  O^ographie  de 
France;  the  chief  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau; the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army; 
the  chief  hydrographer  of  the  Geological 
Survey;  the  inventor  of  the  telephone: 
and  half  a  dozen  biologists  and  geolo- 
gists of  the  first  rank.  To  suppose  or 
suggest  that  any  one  of  them  had  ever 
committed  a  crime  seemed  preposterous; 
and  yet  eleven  of  them,  with  Mr.  Bell 
at  their  head,  held  up  their  hands.  The 
effect  of  this  trambshell  of  inquiry  upon 
the  audience  was  highly  amusing.  E>ery 
one  of  the  eleven  looked  at  his  neighbor 
with  amazement,  as  if  to  ask,  "What  did 
you  do?" 

Finally,  Mr.  Bell,  with  a  beaming 
smile,  said: 

"Only  eleven  out  of  fifteen!  That's 
not  so  bad.  We  might  all  have  been 
arrested.  Suppose  now  we  confess  what 
ouf  crimes  were." 

Amid  laughter  and  humorous  banter 
from  all  sides,  Mr.  Bell  admitted  that  he 
had  t>een  arrested  on  the  Canadian  bor- 
der as  an  escaping  embezzler.  The 
president  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
told  us  how  he  had  been  chased  and 
arrested  for  running  by  a  German  toll- 
gate,  and  the  chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  described  an  encounter  that  Ite 
had  with  the  police  In  Chicago  when, 
after  a  desperate  fight  in  the  dark,  he 
was  dragged  downstairs  and  taken  in  a 
patrol-wagon  to  the  station-bouse  as  a 
bank  burglar.  I  cannot  now  remember 
the  crimes  or  misdemeanors  of  which 
the  other  eight  scientists  had  been  ac- 
cused, but  I  still  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  skillful  way  in  which  Mr. 
Bell  turned  an  evening  that  threatened 
to  be  dull  into  one  of  the  gayest  and 
most  entertaining  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Bell's  last  work  in  Baddeck  was 
connected  with  the  water.  He  had  al' 
ways  been  interested  in  boats,  and  had 
tried  many  experiments  with  sails,  hulls, 
and  methods  of  propulsion.  Shortly 
after  the  war  he  invented  and  built  a 
flying-boat,  driven  by  aerial  propellers, 
which  rose  into  the  air  on  submerged 
planes  and  attained  a  speed  of  seventy 
miles  an  hour.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  engaged  in  perfecting  a  naval 
target  of  improved  form  which  could  be 
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towed  Bwiftly  by  a  destroyer  while  an- 
other warship  fired  at  it. 

AH  of  his  experiments,  successful  and 
unsuccessful,  were  characterized  by  nov- 
elty and  originality,  and  his  work  In 
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many  fields  added  greatly  to  human 
happiness  and  left  a  permanent  impress 
on  the  world. 

It  was  eminently  fitting  that  he  should 
be  laid  to  rest  on  Beinn  Bhreagh,  the 
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"beautiful  mountain"  where  he  bad  en- 
Joyed  so  many  years  of  happiness,  and 
where  his  grave  will  have  almost  the 
sacredness  of  a  shrine  for  those  who 
loved  him  and  worked  with  him. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE.  DUBLIN 


"T^ETURN    tr 
i<    said  I  to 
-I.  ^  as  I  was  I 


|ETURN  trip  to  Cork,  please," 
the  agent  in  London, 
booking  for  Ireland. 

"Sorry,  sir,  but  we  can't  book  you  be- 
yond Dublin — ^things  are  too  uncertain 
over  there,"  he  replied,  smiling. 

"Right-o,  Dublin  it  is,"  I  added,  and 
he  stamped  my  ticket.  Then  the  music 
began. 

Avoid  the  night  express.  If  you  can. 
It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  bleak, 
cold,  and  wintry,  when  the  London  ex- 
press pulled  into  Holyhead  Station. 
The  Kingstown  steamer  was  at  the  dock, 
under  full  steam,  ready  to  start,  but  a 
close  line  of  military  had  yet  to  be 
passed. 

Napoleon  speaks  somewhere  of  the 
value  of  "two  in  the  morning"  courage. 
It  is  a  great  asset. 

Although  there  are  no  custom  duties 
between  England  and  Ireland,  every  pas- 
senger is  obliged  to  undergo  the  closest 
inspection.  Nobody  is  immune.  There's 
no  royal  road  to  Dublin.  It  was  a  mi- 
nute search  for  firearms — for  any  kind 
of  weapon. 

Then  we  embarked  and  pointed 
towards  Ireland's  Eye.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively short  run  to  Kingstown,  but,  as 
much  always  happens  during  that  turbu- 
lent trip,  let  silence  reign.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  'twas  a  rocky  road  to  Dublin. 

Right  on  the  dot  of  seven  we  steamed 
into  Kingstown  Harbor.  The  sun  was 
well  up,  and  the  freshness  of  things,  the 
glorious  deep  green  of  the  sloping  hills, 
was  a  picture  for  the  gods. 

There  was  much  hurrying  and  scui^ 
rying  when  the  train,  a  few  minutes 
later,  slowed  up  in  Westland  Row  Sta- 
tion, In  the  heart  of  Dublin.  At  once  I 
was  struck  with  the  martial  air  about 
the  place.  It  reminded  me  of  the  Gare 
Saint-Lazare  in  Paris  during  the  great 
war.  Uniformed  men  of  the  National 
Troops,  as  young-looking  as  senior  Boy 
Scouts,  were  in  evidence  on  every  hand. 
With  bristling  arms  they  expressed  au- 
thority and  claimed  respect. 

A  small  army  of  jaunting-cars,  drawn 
up  in  line,  awaited  the  call  of  weary 
passengers.  Strange  to  say.  there  was 
no  shouting,  no  yelling  of  hotels.  "First 
come  first  served"  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  there  was  no  delay. 
•  "Jury's  Hotel,"  I  called  out  to  the 
driver,  as  I  jumped  up  on  the  seat, 
satchel  in  hand.  In  my  college  days 
that  was  a  well-known  meeting-place  for 
the  "Trinity  boys,"  and  I  was  hoping  to 
renew  acquaintance.    The  driver  smiled 
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at  the  name  of  "Jury"  as  he  flourished 
his  whip  and  started  his  horse. 

When  we  got  outside  the  station  he 
slowed  up  and  quietly  remarked: 
"Jury's  Hotel  is  no  more,  slrr."  That 
was  my  first  surprise. 

"The  Gresham,"  I  ordered,  and  I  be- 
gan to  sense  an  alteration  in  my  plans. 
The  cold  morning,  acting  on  an  empty 
stomach,'  was  not  conducive  to  happy 
thoughts.  The  driver  seemed  to  realize 
this,  for  he  dropped  his  jaunty  air  as 
he  replied:  "Begor,  slrr,  I  was  searchin' 
the  other  day  in  the  ashes  of  the 
'Gresham'  for  a  'momentum'  when  the 
Free  State  fellows  drove  me  off  with  the 
point  of  their  guns." 

He  drove  aimlessly  on,  while  my  mind 
was  working. 

"How  about  the  'Metropole'  on  Sack- 
ville  Street?"  I  asked,  wondering  what 
the  reply  might  be. 

"Sure,  'twas  turned  into  a  cinema 
hall  long  ago,  sirr,  and  the  front  of 
it  is  riddled  with  bullets,"  he  sadly  re- 
plied. 

My  trump  card  was  the  "Shelbourne," 
on  Stephen's  Green,  but  I  was  holding 
it  up  my  sleeve,  for  the  rates  were  like 
the  Ritz  of  London  and  the  stakes  too 
high.    I  made  one  more  try. 

"Bring  me  right  away  to  the  'Ham- 
mam'" — and  there  was  a  tone  of  des- 
peration in  my  voice.  The  sympathy  of 
the  driver  was  at  last  aroused. 

"You're  put  o'  look,  slrr,"  and  he  added, 
lowering  his  voice:  "Twas  mined  tin 
days  ago  by  De  Valera,  and  is  flnced  in 
to  keep  the  dust  from  flyin',  sirr." 


I  had  reached  my  limit.  So  far,  the 
driver  was  a  distinct  negation.  His 
charges  were  piling  up  as  we  drove 
around'  the  circumference  looking  for 
the  center.  His  manner,  I  confess,  irri- 
tated me. 

"Dublin  Castle!"  I  shouted,  and  I 
seemed  to  crumple  up  with  a  feeling  of 
despair. 

That  driver  had  a  delicious  sense  of 
humor,  sure  enough.  He  pulled  up  his 
horse  with  a  close  rein  and  settled  down 
for  the  heartiest  laugh  I  have  heard  in 
Europe.  Even  the  horse  seemed  to 
sense  it,  for  his  ears  were  turned 
towards  his  master  and  he  tried  bard  to 
turn  his  head.  When  the  laugh-wave 
swept  by,  the  driver's  face  assumed  a 
solemn  tone  as  he  said: 

"Dublin  Castle,  God  forgive  us!  Dub- 
lin Castle!  Hotbed  of  murderers  and 
adults!  Ireland's  bell!  War  and  pis- 
tilence  and  famine  all  in  one!  Divil  a 
Dublin  Castle  for  yer  honor!  No,  sirr, 
the  name's  not  fit  for  the  like  o'  ye. 
Lave  it  to  me.  Ye'll  be  in  a  feather  bed 
to-night  that  Daniel  O'Connell  himself 
might  envy!" 

He  was  the  son  of  a  prophet.  As  it 
turned  out,  not  a  hothouse  plant  in  the 
Hotel  Crillon  of  Paris  was  as  snug  and 
cozy  as  I  found  myself  during  the  days 
that  followed. 

When  the  room  was  secured,  I  turned 
to  my  driver  and  asked,  "How  much?" 
Tim  (his  name  was  Tim)  had  a  quizzi- 
cal look  in  his  kindly  eye  as  he  turned 
his  cap  around  in  his  hands. 

"Sure,  I'll  lave  it  to  yer  honor. 
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a  long  wait  at  the  station,  and  didn't  I 
keep  ye  out  o'  Dublin  Castle?" 

We  parted  on  good  terms. 

Breakfast  over,  I  wandered  down 
Dame  Street  into  College  Green,  on  my 
way  to  ■  Trinity  College.  Reports  had 
crossed  the  Irish  Sea  that  old  Trinity 
had  gone  the  way  of  the  Four  Courts. 
Visions  of  wreckage  were  imaged  in  my 
mind. 

My  old  Alma  Mater,  founded  in  1590, 
with  its  massive  buildings  and  classic 
walls,  stood  out  In  noble,  bold  proiH>r- 
tions,  complete  and  beautiful.  I  stood  at 
the  entrance,  as  the  names  of  world- 
known  men,  who  did  honor  to  her  mem- 
ory, floated  before  my  vision.  Dean 
Swift  and  Berkeley,  Burke -and  Gold- 
smith, Lecky  and — but  why  continue? 
Their  names  are  legion.  Pride  and 
gratitude  filled  my  heart.  I  doffed  my 
hat  to  the  statue  of  Edmund  Burke  and 
bowed  my  head  before  that  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  and  crossed  the  entrance. 

Old  Williams,  porter  of  the  genera- 
tions, dread  of  tardy  freshmen,  was  at 
his  post.  After  the  first  word  was  over, 
I  asked,  "How  are  things  in  the  city?" 

His  answer  was  unique,  forceful,  true. 

"They  call  It  civil  war,  sir,  but  the 
name  is-  too  respectable.  A  small  army 
of  highwaymen,  brigands,  under  De. 
Valera  and  Chtlders  are  trying  to  outdo 
the  Germans  in  wanton  destruction,  but 
the  end  Is  In  sight." 

That  sentence  told  the  story  in  its 
bare  truth.  No  truer  statement  was 
made  to  me  in  Ireland. 

After  two  hours  of  sacred  wanderings 
within  old  Trinity  I  walked  down  West- 
moreland Street,  over  O'Connell  Bridge, 
and  entered  the  finest  boulevard  in  Ire- 
land. 

Sackville  Street  was  filled  with  soldiers. 
Reserves  of  the  British  army  in  their 
khaki,  soldiers  of  the  Free  State  in  their 
dark-green  uniform,  numerous  bodies  of 
young  men  in  civilian  clothes — ^"Irregu- 
lars" in  disguise — armed  lorries  rushing 
by,  bristling  with  rifles  ready  for  action, 
men  of  the  Constabulary  moving  slowly 
on. 

But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was  the 
attitude  of  the  people.  Peaceful  London 
was  over-serious,  gloomy.  Warlike  Dub- 
lin was  gay.  And  this  in  the  very  face 
of  wholesale  destruction. 

Sackville  Street  is  in  ruins.  In  the 
very  center  of  the  boulevard,  the  invinci- 
ble Admiral  Nelson,  lifted  high  on  his 
monument,  stands,  one-armed,  command- 
ing, as  if  in  the  throes  of  Trafalgar. 
The  man  and  the  pillar  are  covered  with 
bullet  marks.  The  beautiful  buildings 
below  Nelson's  Pillar,  once  as  graceful 
as  the  best  in  the  Champs  eiysfes  in 
Parts,  are  in  ashes.  The  General  Post 
Office,  greatest  of  them  all,  is  in  ruins. 
Between  the  Post  Office  and  Oilbey's 
wine  store  stands  the  gutted  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building. 

In  big,  golden  letters  were  the  words, 
"Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom>of  God,"  and 
every  letter  was  mutilated  with  shot. 

The  lamentations  of  Tim,  my  driver, 
-me  home  to  me. 
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The  Gresham,  the  Hammam,  the 
Metropole  hotels  were  in  ashes,  mined 
by  the  forces  of  De  Valera. 

From  Nelson's  Pillar  to  Pamell's 
Monument  was  pile  upon  pile  of  ashes. 
The  Huns  took  revenge  upon  a  hated 
enemy  on  their  soil.  The  Irish  "Irregu- 
lars" wantonly  destroyed  their  own. 

Hailing  a  Jaunting-car,  I  drove  to- 
wards the  North  Wall  to  view  what 
was  left  of  the  Custom  House.  Then, 
turning  in  our  tracks,  we  drove  along 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey  to  study  the 
most  wanton  destruction  of  all  in  this 
cataclysm  of  blind  hate. 

The  great  law  buildings,  known  to  the 


A  WILDCAT  GOES 
BACK  TO    FRANCE 

Soldiers  of  the  A.  £.  F.  are 
finding  their  way  back  to  France 
to  revisit  the  battlefields  upon 
which  they  and  their  comrades 
made  history.  Mr.  Thatcher  T. 
P.  Luquer,  of  the  306th  Engi- 
neers and  the  Slat  Division, 
which  wore  on  its  shoulders  the 
insignia  of  the  wildcat,  tells  the 
story  of  the  change  in  the  devas- 
tated regions  of  France  since  the 
A.  £.  F.  came  home,  in  a  forth- 
coming issue  of  The  Outlook. 


world  as  the  Four  Courts,  are  blotted 
out.  Its  Library,  precious  as  that  of 
Louvain,  was  burnt  with  fiendish  design. 
Thus  records  of  priceless  valUe  in  the 
history  of  Justice  in  Ireland  were  turned 
into  ashes. 

This  was  enough  for  a  day.  I  envied 
the  light-heartedness  of  the  people. 

For  five  busy  days  I  moved  about  Dub- 
lin, renewing  old  friendships.  My  busi- 
ness was  to  find  out  the  sentiment  of  the 
people.  How  was  all  this  idiotic  destruc- 
tion viewed  by  the  "man  in  the  street"? 
I  met  clergymen,  of  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant Churches,  physicians,  attorneys-at- 
law,  and  the  verdict  was  unanimqiis. 
"The  Free  State  movement  has  come  to 
stay.  Childers  and  De  Valera  are 
doomed." 

My  friends  were  not  in  favor  of  my 
entering  the  interior.  Bridges  were 
blown  up.  Tracks  were  destroyed. 
There  was  no  train  schedule.  Frequent 
ambushes,  raiding  parties. 

The  outlook  was  not  encouraging;  but 
I  determined  to  visit  my  relatives  in  the 
south. 

The  Southwestern  train  to  Waterford 
was  impossible,  as  a  bridge  at  a  town 
called  Ballyhale  had  been  mined.  After 
a  weary  day  of  it  I  reached  Waterford 
by  way  of  New  Ross. 

That  historic  city  of  some  25,000  peo- 


ple is  known  as  the  "Urbs  Intacta"  (city 
untouched).  When  Oliver  Cromwell 
threatened  to  destroy  it,  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  handed  him  the  keys  of  the  city, 
and  it  was  saved;  hence  the  name. 

In  the  strange  paradox  of.  history  it 
was  saved  by  Cromwell  and  wrecked  by 
De  Valera. 

Dublin  was  repeated.  Hotels,  post 
office,  destroyed  or  gutted.  Wanton  de- 
struction on  all  sides. 

In  Heam's  dry  goods  store  on  the 
Quay  there  was  a  cheap  sale.  Bullet- 
riddled  blankets  were  offered  at  reduced 
prices.  There  were  "Fire  Sales"  along 
the  water  front.  This  beautiful  city,  the 
Joy  of  tourists,  looked  like  a  watering- 
place  "out  of  season."  The  "Irregulars" 
left  behind  them  the  chaos  of  brigand- 
age. 

For  seven  days  I  was  the  guest  of  my 
relatives.  We  visited  the  home  where 
Lord  Roberts,  once  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  British  forces,  was  bom  and 
reared,  passed  by  the  residence  of  the 
Redmond  brothers,  once  high  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Nationals  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  Strange  memories 
were  ushered  in. 

Chums  of  my  childhood,  fellow-schol- 
ars of  old  Trinity,  were  rounded  up. 
Olden  days  revived.  Everywhere,  with- 
out exception,  the  yBarning  of  the  people 
was  for  the  Free  State  Government 

"If  an  election  took  place  t»morrow," 
said  a  prominent  attorney-at-law,  "ninety 
per  cent  of  the  electors  would  vote  Free 
SUte." 

Bernard  Shaw  was  in  Waterford. 
awaiting  a  trai«i  for  the  Fishguard 
steamer  en  route  to  London.  Inter- 
viewed, he  had  this  to  say  of  De  Valera: 

"Of  course  he  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
dying  for  Ireland  after  doing  all  the 
damage  be  can.  'What  matter  if  for 
Ireland  dear  we  fall?'  is  still  the  idiot's 
battle  song.  The  idiocy  is  sanctified  by 
the  memories  of  a  time  when  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  tor  Ireland's  freedom 
but  to  die  for  it;  but  the  time  has  now 
come  for  Irishmen  to  learn  to  live  for 
their  country — instead  of  which  they 
start  runaway  engines  down  the  lines, 
blow  up  bridges,  burn  homesteads  and 
factories,  and  gain  nothing  by  it  except 
such  amusements  as  making  my  train 
from  Waterford  to  Rosslare  several 
hours  late.  Ireland  would  be  Just  as 
free  at  this  moment  if  I  had  arrived 
punctually.  Tou  see,  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land is  always  dogged  by  the  ridicule 
which  we  have  such  a  fatal  gift  of  pro- 
voking and  such  a  futile  gift  of  express- 
ing. 

"I  suppose  it  wilt  have  to  be  settled, 
as  usual,  by  another  massacre  of  Irish- 
men by  Irishmen." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered 
when,  at  a  point  not  far  from  where 
they  were  spoken,  the  Idol  of  the  com- 
mon people,  the  man  who  won  the  re- 
spect of  Lloyd  George,  the  romantic 
figure  of  the  whole  tragedy,  Michael  Col- 
lins, fell  by  the  bullet  of  a  fellow- 
countryman,  with  the  prayer  "Forgive 
them!"  on  bis  dying  tips. 
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AND  now  that  I  had  been  received 
and  entertained  by  about  every- 
body in  Constantinople,  it  was 
time  for  my  audience  with  the  Sultan, 
who  came  last,  like  the  prima  donna. 
The  official  functions  at  the  palace  un- 
der Abdul  Hamid  were  always  dignified 
and  punctilious.  Royal  carriages  were 
sent  with  escorts  for  myself  and  staff. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  palace  I  was  met 
by  the  Introducer  of  Ambassadors,  and 
we  proceeded  to  the  salon  of  the  Grand 
Master  of  Ceremonies.  I  was  then 
Joined  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the 
Sultan  by  the  distinguished  soldier 
Osman  Pasha,  famed  as  the  hero  of 
Plevna,  who  was  then  the  Grand  Mar- 
shal of  the  Palace. 

The  Sultan,  standing,  received  me  In 
the  audience  room.  He  was  small,  spare 
In  frame,  with  a  short,  full  black  beard. 
A  few  years  later,  when  his  beard  turned 
gray,  he  dyed  it  henna.  He  wore  a  plain 
black  frock  coat,  buttoned  to  the  neck. 
His  complexion  was  sallow,  his  nose 
prominent  and  aquiline,  and  his  eyes 
dark,  sparkling,  animated. 

The  formalities,  presentation  of  cre- 
dentials, and  brief  set  addresses  on  both 
sides  were  soon  over.  His  Majesty  sat 
down  and  invited  me  to  do  likewise. 
Turkish  coffee  and  cigarettes  were 
served — the  coffee  in  egg-shaped  cups 
resting  in  Jewel-studded  holders.  The 
conversation  was  interpreted  by  my 
dragoman  (the  Turkish  name  for  an  in- 
terpreter). The  audience  concluded,  we 
returned  to, the  Legation  in  the  same 
stately  manner.  Then  we  gave  a  recep- 
tion to  the  American  colony,  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  the  missiona- 
ries resident  at  Constantinople,  the 
President  and  Faculty  of  Robert  College, 
and  the  Home  School,  which  was  then 
located  across  the  Bosphorus  at  Scutari. 

On  the  day  preceding  my  audience  I 
presided  at  the  Commencement  of  Rob- 
ert College,  located  at  Roumeli-HIssar. 
of  which  the  venerable  Dr.  George  Wash- 
burn was  President.  The  Commence- 
ment was  similar  to  commencements  at 
home,  excepting  that  the  orations  of  the 
graduates  were  spoken  in  the  various 
languages  of  the  East,  besides  English 
and  French.  The  Turks  at  that  time 
could  not  understand  the  benevolent  pur- 
poses which  Inspired,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  the  establishment  of  colleges 
and  schools  throughout  the  Empire. 
Their  experience  with  the  various  insti- 
tutions of  other  nations  made  them  ex- 
tremely suspicious. 

THE   SULTAN   SAYS   HIS   PRAYERS 

Friday  in  the  Turkish  Court  was 
Selamllk,  when  the  Sultan  attended  the 
mosque  for  prayers.    It  was  always  cele- 
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brated  with  pomp  and  splendor.  The 
Ministers  and  Ambassadors  were  ex- 
pected, as  a  matter  of  good  will,  to  at- 
tend this  ceremonial  occasionally. 

A  description  of  this  ceremonial  which 
I  Jotted  down  a  long  time  ago  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Sultan's  residence  is  known  as 
Ylldlz  Palace,  Ylldlz  signifying  sUr. 
The  mosque  he  usually  attends  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  palace  grounds,  distant 
about  four  hundred  yards.  The  visitors 
are  received  in  a  small  house  or  kiosk 
beside  the  mosque,  where  a  special  suite 
of  rooms  Is  reserved  for  the  diplomatic 
corps.  Ten  or  more  regiments  on  horse 
and  foot  are  stationed  around  the  eleva- 
tion stretching  from  the  palace  grounds 
encircling  the  mosque. 

All  is  in  readiness.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  the  gates  of  the  palace  inclosure 
are  thrown  open.  The  Sultan  is  seen  in 
an  open  barouche,  Osman  Pasha  sitting 
opposite  him.  Following  the  barouche 
are  usually  the  leading  officials  of  the 
Government  and  army  officers.  The  regi- 
ments are  drawn  from  different  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  are  dressed  in  glitter- 
ing uniforms  denoting  the  section  from 
which  they  come.  The  most  resplendent 
are  the  Nubian  and  Arabian  regiments. 
As  the  Sultan  passes,  troops  and  officials, 
as  from  one  throat,  cry  thrice,  in  Turk- 
ish equivalent,  "Long  live  the  Sultan!" 


He  then  enters  the  mosque,  and  all  is 
still  while  the  prayers  are  being  read. 
This  occupies  about  thirty  minutes.  The 
Sultan  then  stations  himself  at  a  win- 
dow In  the  mosque,  and  the  troops  file 
by,  the  band  playing  the  national  march. 
The  Sultan  is  known  to  be  constantly  in 
fear  of  assassination,  and  seldom  ap- 
pears in  public  except  on  these  occa- 
sions. He  shows  timidity  in  bis  expres- 
sion. 

One  of  his  aides-de-camp  reports  to 
him  the  diplomatic  representatives  and 
other  distinguished  persons  who  are 
present,  and  thereafter  returns  with 
some  gracious  message  for  each.  While 
the  prayers  are  going  on  in  the  mosque 
coffee  and  cigarettes  are  served  to  the 
guests  in  the  little  kiosk.  Several  car- 
riages, open  and  closed,  together  with 
several  saddle  horses  from  the  royal 
stables,  are  brought  down  to  the  mosque. 
The  Sultan  chooses  which  shall  be  his 
conveyance  for  the  return  to  the  palace. 
He  usually  selects  a  two-horse  top-phae- 
ton, and,  himself  taking  the  reins,  he 
drives  back  to  the  palace,  accompanied 
again  by  Osman  Pasha. 

DIPLOMATIC   TANGLES 

The  decorative  things  are  what  many 
people  think  of  exclusively  when  con- 
sidering the  career  of  a  diplomat.  These 
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are  necessary,  enough  in  the  promotion 
of  good  relations,  but  diplomats  do  not 
get  their  work  done  at  functions. 

There  were  a  number  of  Important 
diplomatic  questions  between  the  United 
States  which  gave  rise  to  recurring 
vexatious  differences. 

Like  China,  Turkey  had  treaties  with 
various  European  nations  granting 
extra-territorial  rights  to  their  na- 
tionals. Foreigners  were  to  be  Judged 
by  their  own  ambassadors  and  consuls 
in  both  civil  and  criminal  suits  between 
one  another.  In  crimes  or  offenses  com- 
mitted by  foreigners  against  natives 
Jurisdiction,  by  long  usage,  was  exer- 
cised by  the  consular  court  of  the  person 
accused.  Foreigners  were  to  be  exempt 
from  all  taxes  except  on  exports  and 
customs. 

Such  a  juridical  anomaly  is  necessary 
where  foreigners  have  no  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  the  government 
under  which  they  reside.  These  rights 
of  foreigners  were  very  irksome  to  the 
urklsb  Government  and  derogatory  to 


its  sovereignty.  Some  countries,  espe- 
cially Russia,  in  return  for  other  advan- 
tages were  not  insisting  upon  their 
claims  under  the  capitulations,  and  this 
encouraged  the  Ottoman  Government 
under  various  pleas  to  resist  claims, 
especially  as  to  criminal  Jurisdiction 
over  the  nationals  of  other  countries,  in- 
cluding our  own. 

We  had  had  a  series  of  treaties  with 
the  Sublime  Porte  since  1830,  but  there 
had  been  many  disputes  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  various  articles.  The 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  1862 
was  abrogated  upon  expiration  at  Tur- 
key's request,  which  left  various  con- 
troversies subject  to  the  discrepancies  of 
the  earlier  treaty  of  1830,  about  which 
was  a  dispute  as  to  translation — an  irri- 
tating condition. 

Similar  troubles  arose  from  the  treaty 
of  1874  of  naturalization  and  extradi- 
tion. This  treaty,  after  conclusion,  was 
amended  by  the  Senate  to  provide  for  a 
requisite  of  two  years'  residence  in  the 
country  of  naturalization  after  issuance 
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of  naturalization  papers.  The  amend- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  Sublime  Porte 
with  a  declaration  of  interpretations. 
The  United  States  Government,  however, 
did  not  accept  the  interpretations,  and 
the  treaty  remained  in  abeyance. 

During  this  time  a  number  of  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  Porte,  principally 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians,  came 
to  the  United  States  and  remained  Just 
long  enough  to  become  citizens.  Thus 
freed  -irom  Turkish  Jurisdiction,  they 
returned  to  Turkey.  Many  were  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  being  Involved  in 
alleged  conspiracies  against  the  Ottoman 
Government.  These  frequently  recur- 
ring cases  produced  considerable  irrita- 
tion. At  many  times  there  was  a  severe 
strain  upon  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries. 

It  was  felt  that  the  treaty  of  naturali- 
zation and  extradition,  with  the  two- 
year  clause,  the  same  as  we  have  with 
other  nations,  would  prevent  subjects 
from  seeking  naturalization  in  America 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  escape 
liability  as  Turkish  subjects  on  their 
return. 

One  of  my  first  diplomatic  efforts  was 
to  effect  an  adjustment  of  these  diflScuI- 
ties  either  by  a  new  treaty  or  acceptance 
of  the  treaty  of  1874  as  amended  by  the 
Senate.  After  long  and  tedious  nego- 
tiations by  an  exchange  of  notes,  the 
Ottoman  Government  accepted  the 
treaty  as  amended.  I  received  a  flatter- 
ing cable  of  congratulations  from  Secre- 
tary Bayard  and  a  letter  from  Assistant 
Secretary  Adee,  in  which  he  wrote: 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of 
this  negotiation,  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated without  stint  on  havlngr 
achieved  a  decided  diplomatic  success 
by  causing  the  Government  of  the 
Porte  to  recede  from  the  position 
which  it  took  in  1875,  with  respect  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  to  which 
it  has  so  pertinaciously  adhered  ever 
since,  until  you  wrought  a  change  of 
heart  and  Induced  it  to  take  a  more 
rational  view  of  the  subject.  This 
makes  it  far  easier  for  us  to  deal  with 
the  question  now  as  justice  and 
equity  and  due  respect  for  the  rights 
and  privileges  attaching  to  American 
nationality  may  demand. 

As  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  negotiation  of  the  original  treaty.  It 
was  thought  best  that  the  matter  should 
be  again  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Some 
of  our  leading  missionaries,  instigated 
by  prominent  Armenians  who  had  be- 
come naturalized  and  returned  to  Tur- 
key, opposed  ratification.  No  action  was 
taken  by  the  Senate.  It  was  a  discourag- 
ing situation  and  difllcult  to  explain  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Porte,  as  by  in- 
structions I  had  assured  them  that  by 
their  acceptance  of  the  amendments 
negotiations  would  be  concluded. 

In  the  meantime  many  cases  arose, 
some  of  a  very  serious  nature,. regarding 
the  protection  of  American,  citizens  of 
Turkish  origin  who,  upon  return  to  Tur- 
key, became  involved  in  political  agita- 
tion or  who  were  accused  of  crimes. 
Ten  years  later,  on  my  second  mission 
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to  Turkey,  I  was  instructed  to  renew 
the  negotiations,  but  the  Ottoman  au- 
thorities were  unwilling.  We  were  left 
without  a  treaty  of  naturalization. 

RBOPENING   AMERICAN   MISSIONARY 
SCHOOLS 

Governmental  hostility  to  the  four 
hundred  American  missionary  schools 
in  Turkey  was  stimulated  by  Russia  and 
by  the  priests  of  the  French  Jesuit  and 
Catholic  institutions.  The  Turks  were 
accustomed,  besides,  to  look  for  sinister 
motives  underlying  the  spending  of  so 
much  money.  The  Greeks  and  other 
nations  had  fostered  political  designs 
there  under  the  cover  of  scientific  and 
benevolent  organizations. 

Before  my  arrival,  beginning  with  the 
winter  of  1885,  thirty  American  schools 
were  closed  by  the  authorities.  The  pre- 
texts were  flimsy.  Schools,  it  was 
alleged,  had  not  submitted  study  pro- 
grammes,'text-books,  and  teachers'  cer- 
tificates to  the  Government.  This  was 
quite  contrary  to  the  facts. 

At  the  same  time  the  Sublime  Porte 
used  another  method  to  hamper  the 
schools.  A  new  law  was  proposed  by 
the  Sublime  Porte  for  the  governing  of 
foreign  schools  in  the  Empire.  Schools, 
according  to  this  law,  must  have  the 
Sultan's  irade  or  sanction.  Such  schools 
as  did  not  receive  this  sanction  within 
six  months  were  to  be  closed  by  the 
authorities. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  have  this  pro- 
posed law  modified  so  as  not  to  disturb 
existing  schools  or  further  development 
of  these  schools. 

Though  I  argued  the  matter  again  and 
again    with    the    Minister    of    Foreign 
Affairs  and  got  him  to  permit  the  re- 
opening of  the  schools,  it  remained  an 
unexecuted  promise.     In  order  to  take 
the  promise  out  of  the  nebulous  atmos- 
phere of  officialdom  and  make  an  ac- 
tuality  of   it,    I   decided   to   visit   the 
various  consulates  and  confer  with  the 
missionaries  on  the  spot.    In  the  middle 
of  February,  1888,  I  visited  Cairo,  Jaffa, 
Jerusalem,  BeirQt,  Mersina,  and  Smyrna 
and  conferred  with  the  valia  or  gover- 
nors-general of  the  respective  provinces. 
I  Instructed  the  missionaries  to  prepare 
for  the  opening  of  the  schools,  and  un- 
der my  directions  such  schools  as  had 
been  closed  were  immediately  opened. 
The  progressive  closing  of  these  schools 
since  1885  seriously  threatened  the  ex- 
istence of  all  the  American  schools,  and 
therefore  it  was  important  to  reverse  the 
Government's  policy.    Secretary  Bayard 
on  May  24,  1888,  wrote  me  as  follows: 
The  ability,  tact,  and  energy  dis- 
played by  you  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  delicate  and  Important  question 
is  deserving  of  the   greatest   credit, 
while  the  success  which  has  finally 
crowned  your   efforts  is  exceedingly 
gratifying  and  entitles  you  to  the  De- 
partment's special  acknowledgment. 

SALE   OF  THE   BIBLE   DEFENDED 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Turkish 
•utborittes  made  their  drive  against  the 
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missionary  schools  they  arrested  the 
agents  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
and  the  British  Bible  Society  who  went 
about  selling  Bible  tracts.  These  agents 
were  known  as  colporteurs. 

I  protested  against  these  arrests  and 
secured  the  release  of  the  agents  one 
after  the  other.  Then  I  argued  for  the 
rights  of  these  colporteurs  before  the 
Grand  Vizier,  the  venerable  Kiamil 
Pasha,  the  most  enlightened  statesman 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  I  based  the 
right  to  dispose  of  these  tracts  upon  the 
general  principles  of  commerce,  arguing 
that,  once  the  authorization  of  the  cen- 
sors for  printing  and  publishing  a  book 
had  been  obtained,  a  prohibition  of  its 
sale  was  in  restraint  of  commerce. 
There  was  no  reason  why  different  regu- 
lations should  be  made  for  book  hawk- 
ers than  for  hawkers  of  any  other  arti- 
cle. 

The  subject  being  presented  in  this 
matter-of-fact  way,  the  Grand  Vizier 
agreed  with  my  conclusions.  Orders 
that  no  further  arrests  be  made  were 
issued.  Those  already  arrested  were 
ordered  released.  The  British  Bible 
Society,  which  benefited  equally  by 
this  decision,  conveyed  Its  thanks  and 
appreciation  through  my  colleague,  Sir 


William  A.  White,  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor. 

A  JOURNEY   TO   EGYPT 

As  I  have  stated,  I  obtained  itermis- 
sion  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
March,  1888,  to  visit  some  of  our  princi- 
pal consulates  to  bring  to  a  conclusion 
on  the  spot  various  matters  about  which 
I  had  negotiated  with  the  Porte. 

My  wife  and  my  little  five-year-old 
daughter,  Aline,  with  her  nurse,  accom- 
panied me.  We  took  a  steamer  to  Alex- 
andria, and  from  there  went  to  Cairo. 
At  that  time  Egypt  was  still  under 
Turkish  suzerainty.  Our  Consul-General 
and  diplomatic  agent  there  was  John 
Cardwell.  We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  fre- 
quently meeting  Anthony  M.  Keiley,  to 
whom  I  referred  earlier  in  this  account. 
After  his  unfortunate  experiences  with 
the  appointments  to  Italy  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  President  Cleveland  appointed 
him  one  of  the  American  Judges  of  the 
Mixed  or  Reform  Tribunal  at  Cairo.  We 
saw  much  of  him  and  his  charming  wife. 
He  was  a  learned  jurist  and  was  highly 
respected  as  one  of  the  ablest  Judges  of 
the  international  tribunal. 

I  had  also  a  pleasant  conference  with 
Sir    Evelyn    Baring,    afterwards    Lord 
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Cromer,  the  British  agent  and  Censul- 
General  In  Egypt,  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  career  In  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Egypt.  I  also  came  In  contact 
with  Major-General  Sir  Francis  Grenfell, 
Sirdar  or  Commanding  General  of  the 
Egyptian  army. 

Nubar  Pasha  was  the  foremost  states- 
man of  Egypt.  He  was  an  Armenian, 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  In  France.  His 
general  knowledge  was  extenjlve.  He 
had  the  wide  outlook  of  the  European 
statesman  of  the  first  rank  with  all  the 
subtlety  of  an  Oriental.  It  was  he  who 
conceived  the  plan  of  introducing  a  legal 
system  and  good  government  into  Egypt 
and  of  creating  the  mixed  tribunals  or 
international  law  courts.  He  acted  In 
sympathy  with  Lord  Dufferin's  pro- 
gramme for  the  reorganization  of  Egypt. 
Consequently,  he  was  highly  regarded  by 
the  British. 

The  Khedive,  Mohammed  Tewflk,  Bon 
and  successor  of  the  extravagant  Ismail, 
of  Suez  Canal  fame,  entertained  us.  He 
was  about  thirty-six  years  of  age.  With- 
out his  fez  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  an  Englishman.  He  spoke  English 
perfectly,  and  his  conversation  showed 
he  was  well  informed  about  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  Europe. 

He  desired  to  bestow  a  decoration 
upon  me,  but  I  Informed  his  aide-de- 
camp  that  under  our  system  our  diplo- 
matic representatives  were  not  permit- 
ted to  accept  such  distinction.  Within 
an  hour  after  my  first  call  upon  him, 
which  was  made  by  appointment,  he, 
accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp,  called 
upon  me  at  the  Hotel  Shephetrd.  Next 
day  he  decorated  the  manager  of  the 
hotel,  which.  It  was  stated,  was  done  In 
my  honor. 

^ew  days  later  Mrs.  Straus  and  my- 


DRAMATIC    PHASES 
OF   DIPLOMACY 

The  inside  stories  of  a  number  of 
dramatic  episodes  in  Mr.  Straus's 
diplomatic  career  are  related  in 
next  week's  installment  of  the 
Autobiography.  Mr.  Straus  de- 
scribes his  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  found  under  arrest  by  the 
Ottoman  authorities  hundreds  of 
Jewish  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City. 
He  at  once  demanded  the  release 
of  these  immigrants,  holding  that 
they  were  imprisoned  contrary  to 
treaties  with  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  other 
Powers,  and  secured  their  release. 
The  distinguished  antobiographer 
tells  how  he  secured  the  Sultan's 
permission  for  American  scholars 
to  undertake  important  Babylonian 
excavations.  He  describes  Baron 
de  Hirsch  at  odds  with  the  Turkish 
Government  regarding  rulway  and 
other  concessions,  and  tells  of  the 
invitation  extended  to  him  by  both 
parties  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  in  re- 
turn for  an  honorarium  of  1,000,000 
francs,  and  his  declination  for  dip- 
lomatic reasons  of  the  astounding 
offer,  but  his  willingness  to  sit  as  a 
mediator  should  the  negotiaUons  at 
any  time  require  it.  The  story  of  the 
Sultan's  farewell  to  America's  Min- 
ister on  the  latter's  return  home  is 
included  in  next  week  s  installment 
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self  were  invited  to  lunch  with  the 
Khedive.  It  was  an  unusual  menu.  The 
names  of  the  dishes  had  been  devised 
for  the  occasion,  and  Included  such 
oddities  as  "crevettes  k  rAmfiricalne," 
"bombe  k  la  Lincoln,"  etc.  I  recall  the 
Egyptian  quail  as  specially  delicious.  It 
is  larger  and  plumper  than  our  quail. 
In  season,  when  they  migrate  from  the 
north,  they  are  trapped  In  great  num- 
bers, and  they  can  be  bought  in  the  mar- 
kets for  a  piaster  (less  than  five  cents) 
each. 

A   CARGO   OF   MISSIONARIES   AND   RUM 

From  Cairo  we  went  direct  to  Beirfit, 
where,  in  connection  with  the  opening 
of  the  schools,  I  came  in  close  relation- 
ship with  our  leading  missionaries. 

The  missionaries  at  Beirfit  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  and  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  were  an  exceptionally 
fine  lot  of  able  and  devoted  men.  The 
nature  of  their  work  was  not,  as  gener- 
ally supposed,  to  convert  Mohammedans 
to  Christianity;  the  number  of  such  con- 
verts was  few  and  far  between.  Mo- 
hammedans are  sincere  and  intense  up- 
holders of  their  faith,  which  they  look 
upon  as  the  one  faith.  They  regard 
Christianity  as  inferior  and  less  rational. 

The  converts  were  almost  exclusively 
among  native  Christians,  Armenians, 
Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Maronites.  The 
chief  result  of  their  work  has  been  edu- 
cational, carried  forward  by  a  religious 
spirit  among  people  who  have  a  less  en- 
lightened form  of  religion  and  among 
those  whose  form  of  Christianity  is  of 
a  semi-pagan  character.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit,  the  Presbyterian  Board  alone 
had  over  one  hundred  schools  through- 
out Syria,  mostly  located  in  places  where 
previously  there  had  been  no  schools  of 
any  sort. 

Chief  among  the  missionaries  who 
consecrated  their  lives  to  their  work  I 
recall*  the  venerable  patriarch,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  a  man  of  learning, 
energy,  and  wisdom.  In  1910,  near  the 
close  of  his  career  of  service,  his  book 
"Fifty-three  Years  In  Syria"  was  pub- 
lished. He  gives  in  much  detail  a  de- 
scription of  his  departure  from  Boston 
in  December,  1856,  on  the  Sultana,  A 
bark  sailing  for  Smyrna,  which  had  on 
board  besides  himself  nine  other  mission- 
aries and  a  cargo  of  New  England  rum. 
Truly  It  may  be  said  the  cargo  was 
spirited  as  well  as  spiritual. 

One  of  the  missionaries  aboard  that 
Interesting  vessel  was  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Bliss,  who  became  President  of  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College.  I  found  him 
to  be  a  minister  and  educator  of  the 
finest  type.  The  first  President  of  the 
College,  he  was  succeeded  In  1902  by  his 
already  distinguished  son,  the  Rev. 
Howard  S.  Bliss,  who  continued  with 
renewed  vigor  the  work  of  his  father, 
enlarging  the  scope  and  curriculum  of 
the  College,  so  that  it  became  through 
Its  thousands  of  graduates  In  arts, 
science,  ;(|(ff^(jrj)^l5l5«(j8^  potent   force 
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throughout  the  whole  Near  East.  I  be- 
came very  intimate  with  the  younger 
Bliss  during  my  subsequent  missions  to 
Turkey,  and  lastly  in  1919,  when  be  was 
present  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
in  behalf  of  Syria.  He  was  then  suffer- 
ing from  a  serious  malady,  and  died  the 
following  year  in  America,  honored,  be- 
loved, and  respected  in  both  the  Old 
World  and  the  New. 

While  writing  of  these  men  I  want  to 
express  my  admiration  for  several  other 
of  the  American  educators  and  mission- 
aries in  Constantinople:  Dr.  George 
Washburn,  President  of  Robert  College; 
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Dr.  Albert  L.  Long;  and  Dr.  Edwin  A. 
Grosvenor.  Dr.  Washburn  was  a  states- 
man no  less  than  a  college  president. 
His  knowledge  of  the  diplomatic  East 
was  thorough  and  reliable.  Bulgaria  at 
one  time  was  largely  governed  by  offi- 
cials who  had  graduated  from  Robert 
College,  and  they  looked  to  Dr.  Wash- 
burn as  their  chief  adviser.  The  British 
Ambassador  frequently  consulted  him 
and  was  much  influenced  by  his  advice. 
He  understood  the  Turks  and,  like 
others  of  the  College  Faculty,  spoke  their 
language. 
In  the  year  1888  I  secured,  after  ardu- 
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ous  negotiation,  permission  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building  for  Robert  College 
and  a  house  for  the  President.  After 
the  permission  was  obtained  and  the 
papers  were  being  prepared  in  the  office 
of  the  Grand  Vizier,  some  enemy  of  the 
College  80  manipulated  its  permission  as 
to  strike  out  the  permit  for  the  addition 
to  the  College.  This  caused  great 
anxiety,  as  the  building  was  in  process 
of  erection.  But  by  reason*  of  my  good 
relationship  with  the  venerable  and  en- 
lightened Grand  Vizier,  Kiamil  Pasha, 
1  secured  for  both  buildings  the  Sultan's 
trade. 


THE  WIND  TERROR  OF  THE  EAST 

BY   LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER   K.  C.  McINTOSH,  S.C,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 


FORTY  thousand  Chinese  have  per- 
ished within  the  past  few  weeks, 
victims  of  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  which  swept  ashore  at  Swatow.  In 
1913  thousands  were  drowned  in  the 
harbor  of  Hongkong  by  a  similar  storm. 
Only  recently  Congrress  was  asked  to 
provide  relief  for  the  planters  of  Guam, 
many  of  whom  had  been  ruined  by  a 
hurricane.  Not  long  ago  a  great  pas- 
senger liner,  loaded  with  passengers, 
was  destroyed  in  the  China  Sea.  Macao 
and  Manila  are  constant  sufferers  from 
these  terrible  winds,  and  hundreds  of 
houses  are  unroofed  and  blown  down 
every  year  on  the  shores  of  the  Inland 
Sea  of  Japan  and  the  southern  coast  of 
Hondo,  the  largest  Island  of  the  Japa- 
nese Archipelago. 

These  terrific  winds,  called  typhoons, 
are  noticed  by  the  world  only  when  they 
cause  some  disaster  appalling  in  its  to- 
tals of  lost  life  and  destroyed  property. 
They  are  noticed  by  the  world  only 
when  they  come  ashore.  E>ery  year, 
however,  seamen  fight  them  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  from  early 
June  to  late  November.  Hardly  a  fort- 
night passes  in  the  summer  and  fall 
without  its  Pacific  typhoon;  and  the 
most  terrible  of  them  stay  at  sea  during' 
their  entire  course. 

We  have  disastrous  hurricanes  that 
sweep  our  Southern  coastal  States,  but 
these  hurricanes  are  born  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  .Their 
course  is  broken  by  islands,  large  and 
small,  and  the  shores  of  the  mainland 
are  very  close.  A  circular  storm  is  like 
a  rolling  wheel — any  little  pebble  or 
bush  can  affect  its  course  and  speed. 
A  patch  of  woods  or  a  moderately  high 
hill  can  materially  diminish  the  storm's 
force.  The  hurricanes  which  damage 
the  coast  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
are  those  which  have  managed  to  slip 
through  the  narrow  channel  between 
islands  off  Yucatan,  and  so  reach  our 
shores  with  their  fury  still  immature 
but  unhampered.  In  the  broad  Pacific 
there  is  nothing  to  stop  them.  Day  after 
day  the  typhoons  swing  across  open 
water,  gathering  speed  and  strength  as 


they  gradually  curve  northward,  until  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  broad  side  of 
China  they  have  becoming  yelling,  de- 
structive giants. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  start  a 
circular  storm:  a  quiet,  sheltered,  wind- 
less area  and  a  hot  sun.  When  these 
two  things  combine,  a  typhoon  is  in- 
variably started.  If  the  earth's  blanket 
of  air  revolved  with  the  earth,  there 
would  be  areas  of  perpetual  typhoon, 
and  China  and  Florida  would  escape. 
However,  as  the  earth  spins  it  trails  the 
air  behind  it,  like  streamers  on  an  elec- 
tric fan;  and  so,  once  started,  the 
typhoon  begins  to  slip  to  the  westward, 
left  behind  by  the  hurrying  earth.  When 
the  birthplace  of  the  storm  is  sur- 
rounded at  fairly  close  range  by  hills 
and  rocks,  forests  and  cliffs,  the  storm 
soon  breaks  up.  When  it  has  the  open 
sea  for  a  playground,  it  grows  In  size 
and  violence,  gradually  drifting  north- 
ward, pushed  by  the  resisting  quiet  air 
which  it  is  disturbing,  until  its  strength 


wanes  and  the  backlash  of  itc  own  fury 
drives  it  northeast  and  out  to  sea  again, 
dying  as  it  strikes  the  cold  air  currents 
of  the  fortieth  parallel. 

The  physical  laws  Involved  are  the 
simple  ones  that  heated  air  rises  and 
that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time.  The  hot  sun 
beats  down  on  the  still  air  and  over- 
heats it.  Immediately  it  begins  to  rise, 
leaving  a  partial  vacuum.  Cooler  air 
from  all  sides  moves  in  to  fill  up  the 
depression;  but  air  from  all  sides  at 
once  cannot  reach  it,  so  a  whirl  of  air 
forms  around  the  hot  area  as  water  run- 
ning out  of  a  bathtub  whirls  down  the 
pipe.  In  this  case  the  air  whirls  vp 
instead  of  down,  pulling  up  the  sea  and 
increasing  the  vacuum  itself.  Once 
firmly  established,  this  air  eddy  starts 
to  roll  westward,  and  the  mischief  is  on 
its  way. 

Contrary  to  one's  first  and  natural 
conclusions,  a  typhoon  travels  very 
slowly — usually   between   five   and   ten 
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miles  per  hour,  and  practically  never 
over  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  move- 
ment of  the  storm  itself  is  not  danger- 
ous. The  Inrushing  currents  of  cool  air, 
radiating  from  the  still,  empty,  slow- 
moving  center  lilie  sparks  from  a  pin- 
wheel,  however,  reach  terrific  speed. 
Their  velocity  is  roughly  the  square  of 
the  rate  of  progress.  That  Is,  if  the 
storm  is  moving  forward  at  five  miles 
an  hour,  the  concentric  winds  are  run- 
ning twenty-flve  miles  an  hour.  By  the 
time  the  center  has  reached  a  speed  of 
ten  miles  the  whirling  winds  are  malt- 
ing one  hundred.  The  upper  limit  of 
possible  velocity  of  typhoon  winds  has 
«ver  been  measured — the  instruments 
)w  away  at  anywhere  from  one  hun- 


dred to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
When  one  considers  the  power  of  such 
frightful  wind  velocities,  the  amount  of 
damage  done  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able; but  when  we  stop  to  consider  that 
as  the  storm  center  passes,  the  wind, 
which  has  been  constant,  suddenly  and 
without  warning  starts  to  blow  Just  as 
hard  in  the  direction  exactly  opposite  to 
its  former  course,  the  wonder  Is  that 
anything  survives.  I  have  seen  sturdy 
cocoanut  trees  stand  for  hours  of  the 
first  half  of  a  typhoon  bent  double,  their 
fronds  trailing  out  in  the  wind  as  rigid 
as  steel  rods.  And  with  the  first  scream- 
ing assault  of  the  reversed  wind  of  the 
second  half  those  same  trees  were  rlpited 
to  splinters,  solid  twenty-pound  green 


cocoanuts  as  big  as  footballs  sailing 
down  the  gale  lilie  scraps  of  paper.  The 
terrible  loss  of  life  in  the  "sampan 
cities"  of  China,  where  thousands  of 
people  live  their  entire  lives  in  house- 
boats moored  in  regular  streets  and 
blocks  along  the  fringes  of  the  bays,  is 
inevitable  once  the  typhoon  center  comes 
near.  Row  after  row  of  floating  homes 
is  hurled  on  the  beach  in  a  smother  of 
stinging  foam  and  green  water;  then  the 
wind  shifts  and  the  tangled  mass  is  car- 
ried shrieking  out  to  sea.  When  a 
steamer's  only  hope  is  to  run  away, 
upon  what  can  a  houseboat  depend  for 
safety? 

Ordinarily,  whirling  tropical  storms 
do  not  occur  before  -July  1  nor  after 
November  1,  Inspiring  the  old  "Western 
Ocean"  warning  of — 

June,  too  soon. 
July,  stand  by. 
August,  you  must 
September,  remember! 
October,  all  over. 

An  unusually  warm  spring  or  an  unduly 
lengthened  summer  sometimes  causes 
storms  in  June  and  November,  and  these 
storms,  when  they  do  occur,  are  often 
the  worst  of  the  season.  These  calen- 
dar limits  are  fixed  by  the  semi-annual 
shift  in  prevailing  winds  across  the  two 
oceans.  From  November  to  June  the 
trade  winds  blow  briskly  from  east  to 
west,  and  nowhere  except  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tehuantepec,  under  the  lee  of  Mexico, 
does  a  "quiet,  sheltered,  windless  area" 
exist.  The  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific 
are  cool  and  the  air  Is  constantly  mov- 
ing. In  May  or  June  of  each  year  the 
trades  die  out  and  the  monsoon,  blowing 
from  the  southwest,  hot,  sickly,  and 
moist,  takes  Its  place.  The  mountains 
of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  shelter  an 
area  large  enough  to  breed  hurricanes 
during  this  time;  and  to  the  northward 
of  the  high  mountains  of  Borneo,  ten 
degrees  "above  the  line,"  the  Island  of 
Yap  lies  in  the  hot  sun,  without  a  breath 
of  cooling  breeze  until  the  trades  come 
back  in  November.  Yes,  the  same 
island  of  Yap  which  tried  to  brew  trou- 
ble of  another  kind  last  year — Yap  of 
the  Pacific  cables  and  the  stone  money. 
The  Swatow  typhoon,  like  all  other 
typhoons,  was  bom  in  Yap. 

A  wonderful  old  man  in  Manila,  called 
Father  A\gu6,  has  told  the  world  a  great 
deal  about  typhoons.  His  instruments 
are  known  in  every  weather-forecasting 
station.  His  books  are  on  board  every 
modern  vessel;  but  his  greatest  work 
has  been  the  cable  service  of  the  ob- 
servatory he  founded,  a  service  which 
saves  thousands  of  lives  a  year.  Years 
ago,  in  Guam,  before  the  first  symptom 
of  a  storm  developed  locally  we  used  to 
receive  Father  Aigu^'s  cables  telling  us 
of  a  coming  typhoon,  its  course,  and  the 
hour  and  minute  it  would  reach  us. 
Sometimes  he  became  personal,  as  in 
one  message  reading:  "Tell  transport 
Sherman  to  leave  Apia  Harbor  before 
six  o'clock  to-night  it  she  wishes  to  see 
Manila  this  voyage!" 
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tending  over  many  years,  show  that  all 
typhoons  follow  three  general  tracks — 
two  usual,  one  eccentric.  Those  that 
start  slowly  take  an  initial  course  nearly 
due  west,  gradually  gathering  headway, 
until  by  the  time  they  have  reached  full 
power  and  swing  sharply  to  the  north 
they  have  also  reached  the  Philippine 
Islands  or  the  China  Coast.  (Track  No. 
1  on  the  chart.)  If  they  begin  violently, 
their  full  force  has  passed  in  the  empty 
sea  before  they  sweep  across  southern 
Hondo.  (Track  No.  2.)  And  about 
once  or  twice  a  year,  for  reasons  not  yet 
thoroughly  understood,  a  typhoon  at- 
tains its  maturity  too  soon,  goes  insane, 
and  flies  the  wrong  way.  (Track  No.  3.) 
These  maniac  typhoons  are  short-lived, 
like  other  maniacs,  and  rarely  laat 
longer  than  just  long  enough  to  uproot 
the  cocoanut  trees  from  which  Guam 
makes  its  livelihood. 

Outwitting  a  typhoon  is  an  exhausting 
but  exciting  adventure  when  a  ship  Is 
not  too  close  to  shore — "has  plenty  of 
sea  room."  First  of  the  many  warnings 
that  presage  the  storm  is  a  thick,  still 
heat.  Then  the  wind  begins  to  sidle 
about  in  tiny  puffs,  its  direction  veering 
180  degrees  in  two  or  three  minutes. 
The  second  day  long,  thin  fingers  of 
white  cloud  radiate  from  some  one  point 
on  the  horizon,  like  bony  fingers  of  a 
giant  hand,  and  an  opaque  white  haze 
hangs  in  the  far  distance,  although  the 
sky  is  bright  overhead.  Then  for  two 
or  three  days  the  clouds,  at  first  white, 
then  gray,  then  purple  black,  climb 
steadily,  massing  higher  and  higher. 
The  fitful  gusts  grow  stronger,  and  at 
night  you  wake,  straining  your  ears. 
There  is  nothing  to  hear  but  the  palm 
leaves  rattling  in  the  gusts;  but  you 
have  an  eerie  sensation  that  some  one 
in  the  distance  has  screamed.  By  this 
time  the  Islanders  are  watching  the 
wind  anxiously.  If  it  keeps  on  shifting, 
well  and  good,  for  the  center  is  passing 
by.  If  it  steadies  to  one  point  of  the 
compass  and  slowly  rises,  the  storm  is 
heading  straight  in  the  observer's  direc- 
tion, and  it  is  coming  from  a  point  forty- 
five  degrees  to  the  right  of  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  The  wind  is  tangent  to  the 
side  of  the  center,  so  a  steady  wind 
means  a  conStant  bearing  of  the  storm 
Itself.  If  the  shipmaster  finds  himself 
to  the  south  and  west,  he  need  not  be 
particularly  apprehensive.  He  has  only 
to  keep  the  wind  on  the  left  side  and 
astern,  changing  his  course  as  the  wind 
shifts,  for  he  is  outside  of  the  storm's 
curve,  is  keeping  a  constant,  wide  angle 
between  his  course  and  the  bearing  of 
the  storm  center,  and  consequently, 
every  mile  he  steams  Is  a  mile  farther 
away  from  trouble.  When  he  finds  that 
his  ship  is  inside  the  curve  of  the 
typhoon,  however,  he  has  an  anxious  time 
ahead  of  him.  To  try  to  cross  ahead  of 
the  center  Is  perilous.  To  go  back  may 
be  to  run  full  into  it.  Once  caught,  his 
only  course  is  to  slow  down  to  bare 
steerage-way  and  keep  his  ship  from 
falling  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  broad- 
side to  the  wind.    He  may  put  out  a 
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"sea-anchor"— a  triangular  sail  stayed 
out  with  spars,  thrown  over  the  bow  and 
towed  as  his  ship  is  blown  backwards, 
its  drag  "keeping  her  nose  up  into  it." 
In  this  way,  if  his  ship  is  stout,  he  may 
ride  through  a  very  severe  typhoon  In- 
deed. 

On  shore  of  course  the  problem  is  dif- 
ferent. One  cannot  maneuver  his  house 
across  a  thousand  miles  of  territory  to 
evade  a  dangerous  wind.  One  can  only 
try   to    make   his    house   secure.     The 
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The  tropics  raise 
some  things  besides 
typhoons — green  gold 
for  instance.  Newton 
Fuessle,  in  The  Outlook 
of  October  4,  tells  the 
story  of  a  vast  industry 
built  up  in  our  Ameri- 
can tropics  by  American 
enterprise  and  Ameri- 
can money. 


islander's  thatched  and  wattled  shack 
cannot  be  closed  up;  so  the  entire  family 
work  like  busy  ants  guying  up  the  walls 
like  a  tent.  To  hold  down  the  roof,  the 
man  of  the  house  takes  ten-foot  or 
twelve-foot  sections  of  old  bamboo, 
punching  out  the  joints  until  he  has  a 
dozen  or  more  long  buckets  about  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter.  He  ties  these 
bamboos  together  with  a  foot  or  so  of 
rope,  in  pairs,  and  throws  them,  open 
and  up,  across  the  ridgepole  of  his  hut, 
until  his  entire  roof  is  covered.  The 
rain  quickly  fills  the  buckets,  and  the 
weight  thus  gained  is  sometimes  enough 
to  save  the  roof.  With  the  more  solidly 
built  houses  of  the  white  men  there  is 
but  one  salvation— to  keep^  the  wind  out 
of  the  house.  Doors  must  be  closed  and 
bolted,  the  cracks  stuffed  with  rags. 
Heavy,  solid  wooden  shutters,  sliding 
in  grooves  outside  the  windows,  are 
closed  and  fastened  with  hooks.  The 
wind  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter,  for, 
once  inside,  it  will  explode  a  frame 
house  like  a  bursting  shell  or  blow  the 
windows  and  roof  away  from  a  stone 
building.  A  defective  lock  on  the  mas- 
sive front  doors  of  the  Kow  Loon  Yacht 
Club  in  1913  gave  way  under  the  blast 
of  a  typhoon,  and  as  the  roof  flew  away 
it  carried  with  it  the  ruined  fragments 
of  the  finest  collection  of  Chinese  an- 
tiques in  Hongkong  Harbor.  The  in- 
terior of  the  building  was  completely 
wrecked. 

The  problem  was  simple  in  my  house 
in  Guam.  It  was  squat  and  low  and 
coral-built,  and  was  in  the  lee  of  a  high 
cliff.  It  was  uncomfortable  to  sit  for 
hours  In  the  hot,  wet  dark  of  the  tightly 
sealed  house,  watching  the  rain  leak 
through  where  the  gale  had  driven  It 
under  the  tiles,  but  the  only  real  suf- 
ferer was  my  cat.  Unable  to  hunt  for 
rats  during  the  storm,  she  had  to  be  fed 
on  salmon  and  sardines,  and  It  Invari- 
ably gave  her  indigestion. 
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SWINBURNE'S  HOME  LIFE 

BY  HERBERT  S.  GORMAN 


THE  home  life  of  a  genius  is  often 
BO  disappointing,  so  sedentary 
and  uninspired  a  process  of  incu- 
bation that  it  Is  always  wise  to  approach 
boolcs  that  treat  of  such  Intimacies  with- 
out too  great  a  measure  of  expectation. 
This  warning  is  hardly  necessary  to 
lovers  of  Swinburne,  for  his  home  life 
with  Walter  Theodore  Watts  Dunton  at 
The  Pines,  Putney  Hill,  was  no  secret. 
Mrs.  Watts  Dunton's  "The  Home  Life  of 
Swinburne,'"  if  we  except  the  hodge- 
podge of  tea-table  anecdotes  and  small 
talk  which  gives  it  a  gossipy  interest, 
brings  hardly  anything  new  to  the  sub- 
ject. Watts  Dunton's  valiant  rescue  of 
the  brandy-drinking  pagan  poet  from  a 
8ick-be.4..in  Great  James  Street  and  the 
nursing  of  that  poet  (a  process  that  took 
thirty  years)  is  ancient  history.  Most 
readers  know  all  that  they  need  to  know 
about  the  carefully  regulated  days  at 
The  Pines,  and,  indeed,  Mrs.  Watts 
Dunton's  book  proves  that  they  know  all 
that  there  was  to  know.  The  whole 
thing  formulates  itself  into  a  rapidly 
ossifying  brain  and  childlike  existence 
that  assuredly  was  not  stemmed  in  any 
degree  by  Watts  Dunton.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  assert  at  this  late  date  that  The 
Pines  did,  or  did  not,  destroy  Swinburne 
as  a  great  poet.  It  may  be  true  that  he 
would  have  destroyed  himself,  anyway, 
if  Watts  Dunton  had  left  him  on  his 
sick-bed  in  Great  James  Street.  Indeed, 
evidence  would  seem  to  favor  such  a 
theory.  Mrs.  Watts  Dunton  Is  furious 
enough  about  those  critics  who  have 
ascribed  Swinburne's  lessening  vitality 
as  a  poet  during  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life  to  the  influence  of  Watts  Dun- 
ton. "There  is  no  chapter  In  literary 
history,"  she  asserts,  "dealing  with 
men's  friendship  more  lovely;  and  yet 
envy  and  spite  have  tried  to  disfigure 
the  public  aspect  of  this  sweet  and 
sacred  thing." 

In  the  past  I  have  leaned  toward  the 
theory  that  Watts  Dunton's  Influence  on 
Swinburne  was  as  bad  mentally  as  it 
was  good  physically,  and  nothing  that 
Mrs.  Watts  Dunton  has  to  say  in  this 
volume  would  seem  to  shake  that  theory. 
She  looked  upon  her  husband  apparently 
as  a  sort  of  reincarnation  of  Alfred 
Tennyson's  good  old  Victorian  King 
Arthur.  He  possessed  toward  Swin- 
burne what  Mrs.  Watts  Dunton  quite 
rightly  calls  "the  mothering  instinct" 
She  asserts  of  her  husband:  "His 
anxiety  for  his  [Swinburne's]  physical 
welfare,  his  great  interest  in  his  mental 
output,  his  concern  for  his  domestic 
comfort  and  for  his  amusement  were 
beautiful  to  witness."    "Walter,"  she  re- 
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marks  in  another  place,  "ruled  him  by 
love,  guided  him  by  advice,  and  influ- 
enced him  by  suggestion."  All  this,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  written  about 
him  who,  as  Max  Beerbohm  once  put  it, 
"erstwhile  clashed  cymbals  in  Naxos." 

Now,  there  have  been  two  theories 
prevalent  concerning  the  sad  deb&cle  of 
Swinburne's  later  years.  One  Is  that  the 
poet  needed  alcohol  to  whip  his  brain  up 
to  the  proper  point  of  ecstasy  in  order 
to  write  bis  greatest  poetry,  and  this  is 
the  sole  theory  to  which  Mrs.  Watts 
Dunton  pays  any  attention.  She  is  hor- 
rified at  it,  and  quite  properly  so,  for 
there  is  no  proof  that  Swinburne  wrote 
any  of  his  greatest  poetry  while  under 
the  Influence  of  alcohol.  But  the  second 
theory  is  not  disposed  of  so  easily,  and 
perhaps  this  is  why  Mrs.  Watts  Dunton 
ignores  it.  That  theory  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  Swinburne's  poetry  fell  off 
during  bis  later  years  because  Watts 
Dunton's  stodgy  mind  began  to  permeate 
and  influence  the  inspiration  of  the  poet. 
Of  course  Swinburne  would  not  write 
about  Faustine  again  with  Walter's 
careful  eye  upon  him.  The  poet  had 
been  set  down  in  surroundings  that 
made  such  a  procedure  impossible.  He 
was  In  a  Victorian  household  where 
everything  mov.ed  like  clockwork.  He 
got  up  and  breakfasted  about  ten  o'clock, 
read  the  daily  paper,  ambled  about  Wim- 
bledon Common,  drank  a  bottle  of  Bass 
at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  bad  luncheon, 
an  afternoon  nap,  wrote  from  four 
o'clock  until  six,  read  aloud  until  7:45, 
had  dinner  at  eight,  and  then  retired  to 
his  library.  And  that  for  thirty  years 
was  the  life  of  the  man  who  shifted  the 
values  of  mid-Victorian  poetry!  One 
can  but  regret  Watts  Dunton's  "great 
interest  in  his  tSwinbume's]  mental 
output"  and  the  fact  that  he  guided  the 
poet  "by  advice  and  influenced  him  by 
suggestion." 

Nothing  but  gratitude  can  be  extended 
to  Watts  Dunton  for  his  activity  in  1879, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  had  to 
be  Watts  Dunton.  His  was  a  calm,  mod- 
erate, machine-like,  critical  mind,  full  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  but  hardly 
capable  of  Intensifying  the  vagaries  of 
genius.  Swinburne  did  not  live  his  own 
life  at  The  Pines,  whatever  Mrs.  Watts 
Dunton  may  say.  The  evidence  is  too 
strongly  on  the  other  side.  The  poet  led 
Watts  Dunton's  life.  In  spite  of  the 
dynamic  qualities  of  Swinburne's  brain, 
it  is  obvious  that  he  was  weak  and 
easily  dominated.  He  had  no  bead  for 
practicalities,  and  it  was  easier  to  let 
other  people  do  things  for  him  than  to 
do  them  himself.  And  because  of  this, 
because  he  took  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, was  nursed  back  to  health  and 
then  permitted  himself  to  be  coddled  for 


the  rest  of  his  life,  we  have  the  figure 
of  the  dapper  little  gentleman  who 
would  observe  the  picture  of  a  baby  and 
coo,  "Ob,  the  little  duck!  Did  you  ever 
see  such  darling  dimples?  Just  look  at 
those  sweet  little  arms!  Isn't  be  per- 
fect?" Mrs.  Watts  Dunton,  by  the  way, 
sets  this  speech  down  with  the  utmost 
gravity. 

Except  for  inconsequentialities  and  a 
number  of  minor  anecdotes  of  some  in- 
terest there  is  nothing  new  in  Mrs. 
Watts  Dunton's  volume  except  the 
rather  touching  chapter  recording  the 
poet's  last  days.  Here  she  does  reach  a 
certain  height  of  poignancy,  although,  to 
be  quite  honest,  she  fumbles  It  through 
an  inveterate  sentimentality  which 
makes  itself  manifest  throughout  the 
book.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  laat 
days  of  Swinburne  have  ever  been  so 
minutely  described  before,  and  it  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  set  down  part  of  Mrs. 
Watts  Dunton's  narrative.    She  writes: 

A  nurse  was  stationed  on  the  land- 
ing outside  bis  room  with  the  door 
open,  for  in  his  lucid  moments  it 
would  have  irritated  him  to  see  a 
strange  woman  sitting  by  his  bed- 
side. Walter  prepared  both  nurses 
for  the  possibility  that  their  presence 
might  excite  their  distinguished  pa- 
tient to  the  utterance  of  "EUzai>ethan 
langruage,"  and  requested  them  not  to 
go  near  him  except  when  absolutely 
necessary.  Upstairs  in  his  room, 
although  by  now  he  was  gaining 
strength,  Walter  lay  In  bed  strained 
and  nervous,  wondering  what  the 
issue  wotild  be.  At  intervals  I  would 
go  down  to  Swinburne  to  take  little 
messages  to  him  from  Walter.  I 
foimd  that  he  absolutely  refused  to 
allow  the  nurse  to  administer  oxygen. 
Though  he  was  sometimes  delirious, 
be  was  conscious  enough  to  know 
that  a  stranger  was  bending  over  him, 
and  when  she  attempted  to  place  the 
tube  near  his  mouth  be  l>eat  It  away 
with  his  hands,  crying  out  in  an  en- 
feebled voice,  "Take  it  away,  take  it 
away!" 

But  the  nurse's  science  told  her 
that  oxygen  was  necessary,  and  ac- 
cordingly Walter's  influence  was 
asked  for  and  promptly  used.  Acting 
as  Walter's  proxy,  I  went  to  Swin- 
burne's bedside  and  told  lilm  that 
Walter  considered  the  oxygen  to  be 
akin  to  a  sea  breeze,  and  that  it 
would  do  him  all  the  good  in  the 
world.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  gladly 
allowed  me  to  put  the  tube  quite  near 
bis  mouth  as  be  inhaled  the  vapor 
without  another  murmur. 

It  was  painful  sometimes  to  watch 
him  hurl  the  blankets  off  his  chest 
and  shoulders  as  he  tossed  about  in  a 
state  of  high  fever.  No  sooner  had 
the  nurse  or  I  replaced  them  than  he 
would  again  try  to  fling  them  off. 
Occasionally  he  would  talk  wildly  for 
a  long  while  without  stopping.  I  re- 
member the  nurse  asked  me  In  what 
language  he  was  talking.  I  could 
catch  a  word  here  and  there  as  he 
muttered  long  sentences  with  aston- 
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ishinK  rapidity,  and  an  occasional 
phrase  In  his  disjointed  monologue 
made  me  guess  that  he  was  speaking 
or  reciting  in  Greek. 

It  was  In  this  manner,  the  victim  of 
double  pneumonia,  that  Swinburne  died 
on  the  morning  of  April  10,  1909.  It  is 
pathetic  to  note  that  the  dying  poet, 
dreamer  to  the  last,  would  take  his 
oxygen  only  after  it  had  been  urged 
upon  him  as  something  akin  to  a  sea 
breeze.  He  who  bad  been  a  stormy 
petrel  In  his  younger  days  never  lost  bis 
passion  for  the  sea. 

Tbe  picture  that  Mrs.  Watts  Dunton 
draws  of  Swinburne  as  a  bibliophile  is 
pleasing,  but  it  is  hardly  as  arresting  a 
portrait  as  that  furnished  some  years 
ago  by  Max  Beerbohm.  who  passed  an 
afternoon  with  the  poet  among  his  rare 
first  editions.  Swinburne's  passions 
were  few,  and  Mrs.  Watts  Dunton  is 
careful  to  note  them  all.  There  was 
Victor  Hugo,  for  Instance,  and  there  was 
Dickens.  Several  pages  are  given  over 
to  a  description  of  Swinburne  as  a 
reader  of  Dickens.  He  was  a  very  bad 
reader,  according  to  Mrs.  Watts  Dunton, 
although  in  later  years  she  became 
rather  fascinated  by  his  delivery.  It 
seems  that  Swinburne  would  attempt  to 
convey  character  by  the  tones  of  his 
voice  as  he  read,  and,  as  the  poet  was 
far  from  being  an  actor,  the  attempt  was 
generally  a  failure.  His  high  falsetto 
voice  must  have  been  a  surprising  thing. 
Another  enthusiasm  was  the  blossoming 
hawthorns  on  Wimbledon  Common,  and 
great  was  Swinburne's  excitement  the 
season  he  wheedled  Mrs.  Watts  Dunton 
Into  accompanying  him  on  a  trip  of  in- 
spection to  them.  "I  found  that  he  knew 
each  one  separately  and  individually," 
writes  Mrs.  Watts  Dunton,  "as  one 
knows  old  friends.  He  ran  from  one  to 
another,  jumping  over  the  numerous  in- 
tersecting dikes  and  ditches  and  giving 
me  his  hand  to  help  me  to  leap  over  to 
his  side.  When  he  got  to  one  large 
hawthorn  of  divine  loveliness,  he  paused 
for  a  long  time  in  front  of  it  and  drew 
in  long  deep  breaths,  as  though  he  were 
inhaling  the  subtle  emanation  of  the 
blossoms  he  so  rapturously  adored,  and 
softly  and  repeatedly  ejaculated. 
'Ah-h-h!'"  And  of  course  his  enthusi- 
asms for  the  sea  and  babies  are  re- 
peatedly emphasized.  One  chapter  deals 
almost  wholly  with  efforts  to  find  a 
likely  shore  resort  for  the  poet,  and 
there  is  quite  a  pathetic  touch  in  the 
account  of  Swinburne's  sad  discovery 
that  he  was  getting  too  old  to  remain 
very  long  In  the  water. 

Although  unimportant,  there  is  much 
to  amuse  the  reader  In  the  two  chapters 
concerning  Swinburne's  fads  and  his 
difficulties  as  a  man  of  business.  He 
never  would  let  a  tailor  measure  him. 
because  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  for- 
eign hands  traveling  over  his  body. 
This  necessitated  all  his  suits  being  cut 
from  the  one  he  possessed.  Checks  were 
an  abhorrence  to  him  and  he  never 
cashed  them,  sometimes  thrusting  large 
ones  away  in  odd  corners,  where  they 


remained  hidden  for  months.  Re  was 
averse  to  carrying  small  coins,  and  this 
appears  to  be  part  of  his  aristocratic 
heritage,  for  he  feared  contamination 
from  them.  Christmas  was  a  gala  time 
at  The  Pines  and  many  were  the  mys- 
terious proceedings  on  Swinburne's  part 
as  the  holiday  drew  near.  He  was 
meticulous  in  his  selection  of  Christmas 
cards,  and  great  was  his  delight  when  he 
discovered  any  with  ships  upon  them. 
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Of  all  the  people  who  came  to  visit  Swin- 
burne but  one  Is  selected  by  Mrs.  Watts 
Dunton  for  special  mention,  and  this 
proves  to  be  the  novelist  F.  Marion 
Crawford.  Swinburne  got  on  very  well 
with  him,  and  so  too,  apparently,  did 
Watts  Dunton  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Watts 
Dunton  even  mentions  such  trivial 
things  as  Swinburne's  predilection  for 
blue  writing  paper  and  for  Samphire 
Soap.  She  informs  us  that  his  news- 
paper was  the  "Dally  Telegraph."  there 
being  "too  much  "We-ishness'  about  the 
'Times.' "  Although  Mrs.  Watts  Dunton 
is  careful  to  state  that  Swinburne  was 
not  eccentric,  it  is  hard*to  resist  a  smile 
at  her  description  of  the  poet's  appear- 
ance. He  braced  his  trousers  so  high, 
she  asserts,  that  he  showed  several 
inches  of  white  sock.  "Furthermore,  he 
had  a  curious  prancing  gait,  and  his  de- 
liberate way  of  flinging  out  his  feet  be- 
fore him  as  he  trod  the  ground  reminded 
one  of  a  dancing  master  or  a  soldier 
doing  the  goose-step." 

An  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
bard's  humor,  but  the  evidences  of  it 
offered  are  pretty  sad.  For  instance. 
Mrs.  Watts  Dunton  covers  a  lot  of  paper 
describing  one  anecdote  which  culmi- 
nates in  the  fact  that  Swinburne  read 
"Walter  Watts"  into  the  obituary  of 
"Richard  Watts"  in  Dickens's  "The 
Seven  Poor  Travelers."  There  Is  noth- 
ing brilliant  in  this,  and  as  one  looks 
through  the  book,  observing  the  various 
remarks    ascribed    to    Swinburne,    one 


wonders  at  the  dullness  of  the  poet.  We 
have  Mrs.  Watts  Dunton's  word  for  it 
that  he  scintillated  at  times  and  that  his 
excoriations  were  fearsome  and  wonder- 
ful to  hear,  but  there  are  certainly  no 
examples  of  any  such  wit  or  excoriations 
to  be  discovered  in  the  book.  One  can- 
not but  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
author  of  "The  Home  Life  of  Swinburne" 
has  left  much  unsaid  and  has  carefully 
selected  those  few  tidbits  of  information 
with  which  she  does  interlard  her  ap- 
preciation of  the  poet.  In  no  sense  of 
the  word  does  this  volume  close  the  door 
to  the  biography  of  Swinburne.  Edmund 
Gosse  did  not  do  it.  and  neither  does 
Mrs.  Watts  Dunton.  Of  course  the  host- 
ess of  The  Pines  is  attempting  no  such 
thing,  but  even  the  ground  which  she 
has  selected  for  herself  is  so  meagerly 
scraped  at  as  to  make  it  imperative  that 
an  authentic  history  of  those  last  thirty 
years  be  yet  written.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  she  did  not  become  a  part  of 
the  menage  at  The  Pines  until  the  very 
fag-end  of  Swinburne's  life,  and  much  of 
her  observation  was  made  through  the 
eyes  of  a  girl,  and  a  girl  very  much  in 
love  with  Theodore  Watts  Dunton  at 
that.  It  was  but  natural  that  she  should 
have  seen  Swinburne  through  the  eyes 
of  her  husband. 

Certain  sillinesses  creep  into  the  book. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  gravely  de- 
livered information  that  Swinburne 
carefully  folded  up  his  napkin  after  a 
meal.  Did  Mrs.  Watts  Dunton  imagine 
that  her  readers  would  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  poet  flung  it  upon  the 
floor  after  he  had  satisfied  his  appetite? 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  why  certain  people 
have  asserted  that  this  volume  is  in  bad 
taste.  It  is  really  not  so,  for  the  en- 
thusiasm and  undoubted  love  for  the 
poet  of  the  woman  who  wrote  it  lift  it 
from  any  such  Quagmire.  But  it  does 
have  its  lapses,  and  a  rather  serious  one 
is  the  unconscious  belittlement  of  Swin- 
burne that  runs  through  It  It  is  a  lov- 
ing belittlement,  but  it  is  Insidious.  It 
strips  and  presents  as  practically  help- 
less a  character  that  must  have  pos- 
sessed many  sound  masculine  traits. 
True  enough,  Swinburne's  anger  is 
hinted  at.  but,  being  hinted  at.  It  is 
quickly  slurred  over.  Mrs.  Watts  Dun- 
ton is  striving  to  place  a  halo  on  a  head 
that  had  been  haloed  long  before  she 
was  bom,  and  with  a  flaming  halo  that 
she  can  hardly  comprehend.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  young  pagan  Swin- 
burne gradually  metamorphosed  into  the 
quaint  little  Victorian  gentleman  who 
never  ran  far  from  his  masculine  nurse- 
maid. Watts  Dunton,  but  there  is  hardly 
any  need  to  rub  it  in  so  vigorously. 

There  is  a  psychological  problem  im- 
plicit in  the  career  of  Swinburne  that 
will  be  worked  out  some  day,  and  it  is 
safe  to  assert  that  Mrs.  Watts  Dunton's 
volume  will  prove  valuable  at  that  time 
And  It  will  prove  valuable,  not  for  the 
conscious  Information  she  gives,  but  for 
tbe  unconscious  betrayals  which  she 
does  not  perceive  and  never  will  be  able 
to  perceive. 
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As  if 


across  a 


desk 


"New  York  is  callingl"  says 
the  operator  in  San  Francisco. 
And  across  an  entire  continent 
business  is  transacted  as  if 
across  a  desk. 

Within  arm's  length  of  the  man 
with  a  telephone  are  70,000 
cities,  towns  and  villages  con- 
nected by  a  single  system. 
Without  moving  from  his  chair, 
without  loss  of  time  from  his 
affidrs,  he  may  travel  an  open 
track  to  any  of  those  places  at 
any  time  of  day  or  night 

In  the  private  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual the  urgent  need  of  instant 
and  personal  long  distance 
communication  is  an  emergency 
that  comes  infrequendy — but  it 
is  imperative  when  it  does 
come.  In  the  business  life  of 
the  nation  it  is  a  constant  neces- 
sity. Without  telephone  service 
as  Americans  know  it,  industry 
and  commerce  could  not  operate 


on  their  present  scale.  Fifty 
per  cent  more  communications 
are  transmitted  by  telephone 
than  by  mail.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  each  telephone 
communication  may  do  the 
work  of  several  letters. 

The  pioneers  who  planned 
the  telephone  system  realized 
that  the  value  of  a  telephone 
would  depend  upon  the  number 
of  other  telephones  with  which 
it  could  be  connected.  They 
realized  that  to  reach  the  great- 
est number  of  people  in  the 
most  efficient  way  a  single  sys- 
tem and  a  universal  service 
would  be  essential. 

By  enabling  a  hundred 
million  people  to  speak  to  each 
other  at  any  time  and  across 
any  distance,  the  Bell  System 
has  added  significance  to  the 
motto  of  the  nation's  founders: 
"In  union  there  is  strength." 


"Bell  System" 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies^ 

Onm  PoUey,   Oim   Syttmm,   Univmraal  Strme;   and  aU  dirmetrnJ 
towarti  Battar  Satviem 
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THE  PIONEER 

BT  ARTHUR   GUITERMAN 

LONO  years  ago  I  blazed  a  trail 
Through  lovely  woods  unknown  till 
then, 
And  marked  with  calms  of  splintered 
shale 
A  mountain  way  for  other  men; 

For  other  men  who  came  and  came: 
They  trod  the  path  more  plain  to  see: 

They  gave  my  trail  another's  name. 
And  no  one  speaks  or  thinks  of  me. 

Another's  name  my  trail  may  bear. 
But  still  I  keep,  in  waste  and  wood. 

My  Joy  because  the  trail  Is  there. 
My  peace  because  the  trail  is  good. 


MY  PIECE   OF  GARDEN 

AWHTTE  coTTAOB,  green  blinds  and  Ivy 
vines.  A  garden  filled  with  flower^ 
ing  shrubs,  pink  peonies,  blue  larkspur. 
There  Is  a  soft  tinkle  of  a  fountain,  and 
a  sweet,  delicate  fragrance  fills  the  air. 
A  porch  shaded  by  elms  and  pines.  On 
the  porch  a  white-haired  gentlewoman 
of  about  threescore  and  ten,  knitting 
her  lovely  yam  of  blue,  lavender,  pink, 
and  yellow. 

The  gate  latch  clicked.  A  young  girl 
in  organdy  and  leghorn  hat  walked 
slowly  up  the  cool,  shady  path.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  sorrow,  perplexity.  A 
smile  of  welcome,  a  loving  kiss.  "This 
is  a  wonderful  place,  dear  Lady  Laven- 
der. Tls  peace,  perfect  peace.  No  sin 
nor  trouble  could  live  in-  here,  yet  Just 
outside  greed  makes  the  world  hideous. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  wrong.  I  am 
young,  my  life  before  me,  but  I  have  no 
aim.  Tell  me,  dear  L«dy  Lavender, 
what  can  I  do  to  help  destroy  this  ugli- 
ness of  the  world?" 

Patiently  sat  the  little  old  lady,  listen- 
ing once  again  to  the  cry  of  the  young. 
"What  can  I  do?  My  dear  child,  once 
upon  a  time  there  lived  a  boy  who  de- 
sired great  riches  and  power.  He  gained 
the  coveted  riches  by  advertising  his 
wares  upon  huge  painted  signposts 
along  highways,  destroying  beautiful 
views,  disfiguring  the  landscape,  stealing 
from  all  who  passed  by  the  beauty  that 
might  have  been  theirs.  Stealing  that 
which  is  far  more  precious  than  mere 
money,  yet  the  criminal  went  unpun- 
ished, though  truly  bated,  this  man  be- 
hind the  painted  slg^s. 

"With  riches  In  the  bank,  he  longed 
for  happiness  and  began  wandering  the 
world  over  hunting  happiness,  content- 
ment. He  built  hospitals,  organized  up- 
lift societies.  At  last  he  came  to  a 
beautiful  gate,  knocked,  heard  a  voice 
say,  'Enter,  stranger.'  It  was  the  sunset 
hour — all  about  was  enchanting  beauty: 
a  waterfall  in  the  distance,  a  stream  of 
sparkling  water.  Flowers  covered  the 
ground  beneath  ages-old  trees.  'At 
last,'  thought  he,  'I  have  found  perfect 
beauty,  happiness.'     Then,  turning,  he 


saw  an  ugly  spot,  not  large,  but  covered 
with  rank  weeds,  unsightly  sand,  and 
ant-bills.  Indignantly  be  turned  to  the 
man  by  his  side  and  said:  'Why  is  not 
this  spot  attended  to?  Why  is  it  left  to. 
mar  the  garden?'  'It  mars  the  garden 
far  more  than  you  know,  stranger,'  the 
man  replied.  'From  this  miserable  spot 
millions  of  weed  seeds  fly  over  the  place. 
Hours  are  spent  each  day  weeding,  ever 
weeding;  many  a  man,  many  a  woman, 
might  have  had  time  for  greater  things 
but  for  this  cursed  spot.  It  has  stolen 
hours  of  ease — hours  that  might  well 
have  been  filled  with  nobler  things. 
Only  hard  labor  has  saved  the  beauty  of 
the  garden.'  'Then  why,  in  the  name  of 
beauty,  don't  you  care  for  it?'  'That  is 
the  tragedy,  stranger;  we  cannot.  It  is 
the  law  of  the  garden  that  each  man 
must  care  for  the  piece  of  ground  given 
him,  his  work  cannot  be  done  by  an- 
other; and  the  man  to  whom  this 
ground  was  given  was  not  willing  to 
work  here;  he  wanted  to  do  greater 
things — build  hospitals,  organize  socie- 
ties for  the  relief  of  the  weary.  Had  he 
remained  and  attended  to  his  ground,  he 
might  have  saved  many  from  being  ill 
and  weary.' 

"The  stranger  flushed  with  indigna- 
tion. Tell  me,  who  Is  this  wretch  that 
has  so  neglected  his  piece  of  work  that 
little  children  grow  tired,  men  and 
women  downhearted?  Tell  me  the  name 
of  the  man  who  builds  hospitals  and 
allows  such  carelessness  as  this  to  harm 
mankind.'  'John  Bro.wn,  of  Yorktown.' 
The  stranger  staggered,  grew  pale,  and 
muttered  to  himself:  'John  Brown,  of 
Yorktown.  My  unkept^piece  of  ground. 
Hours  wasted  undoing  the  work  of  those 
seeds,  and  I  thought  the  task  given  me 
of  no.  consequence ;  too  small  a  piece  of 
work  for  me.  And  here,  too  late,  I  find 
it's  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  midst  of 
beauty,  destroying  beauty.'  His  head 
dropped,  he  would  have  fallen  but  for 
the  quick  arm  of  the  gardener.  'I  am 
old;  oh,  for  my  youth,  my  strength,  that 
I  might  make  this  spot  like  unto  the 
rest  of  the  garden,  or  even  strength 
enough  to  clear  my  small  piece  of 
ground!  Yes,  to  even  leave  it  bare,  but 
not,  oh,  not  a  curse  to  mankind!'" 

The  sweet-voiced  woman  looked  up, 
and  saw  a  tear  in  the  little  visitor's  eye. 
She  put  her  arm  about  her.  "Shall  we, 
dear,  have  tea  under  the  trees?  And 
now  tell  me  about  your  pretty  new 
frocks."  A  half-hour  passed.  Later  the 
girl  in  organdy,  with  a  bright,  happy, 
contented  smile,  entered  an  old-fashioned 
home.  She  kissed  the  crippled  father 
and  put  her  arm  about  the  gentle  woman 
at  his  side.  "No  need,  mother,  darling, 
worrying  about  me  any  longer.  I  am 
not  going  away.  I  am  going  first  to 
attend  to  my  piece  of  the  garden."  She 
ran  upstairs  singing.  The  father  turned 
to  the  mother.  "Why,  Peg  is  like  a  ray 
of  sunshine  to-day."  "Yes,  father,  I  feel 
ten  years  young?r  since  she  entered  that 
door.  And  did  you  hear  the  happy  ring 
in  her  voice  when  she  said,  'I  am  not 
going  away'?  But  I  wonder  what  she 
meant  when  she  said,  'I  am  going  to 
attend  first  to  my  piece  of  the  garden.' " 

L.  A.  O. 


J,JJ5,000  carloads  of  farm  products 
have  been  hauled  to  market  in  ihm 
past  twelve  months  by  tho  New  York 
Contra!  Linoa^ 


Better  Farming 
and  Better  RaUroading 
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"AKING  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before"  means  more  pros- 
perous farming  communities,  more  prosper- 
ous towns,  greater  buying  power  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

.   All  of  which  spells  an  increased  demand 
for  the  service  we  have  to  sell — transportation. 

That  is  why  the  New  York  Central  Agri- 
cultural Department  operates  demonstration 
trains;  cooperates  in  the  distribution  of  lime- 
stone in  counties  where  the  soil  is  impover- 
ished; aids  in  solving  local  drainage  problems; 
invites  county  agricultural  agents  to  inspect 
terminal  marketing  systems — and  generally 
interests  itself  in  the  development  of  agri- 
culture. 

A  large  part  of  our  day's  work  is  hauling 
the  products  of  the  farms,  and  the  goods 
these  products  buy. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 
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FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  re^rding  standard  investment  securitiee,  bat  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  infonnatiaii 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  chaise  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  serrioe. 
AU  letters  of  inquiry  should  he  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


"CAPITAL   IS    INTELLIGENT' 

BY   PAUL   TOMLINSON 


CAPITAL  and  labor  are  almost  always  fertile  topics  of  con- 
versation. Thf  coal  strike  and  the  railway  strike  have 
brought  them  prominently  to  the  fore  once  again,  and 
talk  of  the  strikes  usually  leads  to  a  discussion  of  our  whole 
industrial  system.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  many  divergent 
opinions  are  held  of  the  merits  of  capital's  stand  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  unions,  and  on  the  other  side  the  unions'  actions 
as  they  affect  and  are  affected  by  capital.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
here  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  absorbing  subject,  but  merely 
to  quote  an   opinion   I   heard   offered   a  short   time   ago,   and 


pass  it  on  to  my  readers  for  their  consideration.  It  offers 
interesting  food  for  thought. 

Capital  and  labor  were  under  discussion.  "I  don't  by  any 
means  approve  of  all  the  methods  and  practices  of  either."  said 
one  member  of  the  group.  "I  hold  no  brief  for  capital  any 
more  than  1  do  for  labor — of  course  I  use  the  terms  in  their 
widest  application — ^but  personally  I  am  for  capital." 

"Why?"  he  was  asked. 

"Because  it's  intelligent." 

That  remark  is  worth  thinking  about.     No  reasonable  man 


The  House  Which  Has  Never  Sold 
An  Unsafe  Investment 

1  HE  shrewdest  way  to  judge  any  investment  offered  to  you  is  to  investi- 
gate the  record  and  reputation  of  the  Investment  House  which  offers  it. 
Ask  these  questions: 

Has  the  House  offering  the  investment  ever  recommended  and 
sold  a  security  which  has  suffered  default? 

If  not,  has  its  business  been  large  enough  in  volume,long  enough 
in  time,  to  afford  a  real  test  of  the  safety  of  various  offerings? 

The  House  of  S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO.  urges  you  to  ask  these  questions  of 
every  investment  house  which  offers  securities  to  you. 

Our  owna  answer  is  clear  and  unequivocal:  we  have  sold  securities  for 
40  years  without  loss  to  any  investor,  and  our  business  is  nation-wide 
in  scope,  involving  the  sale  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  safe 
securities.  Let  us  tell  you  the  reasons  for  our  record.  Write  today  for  our 
booklet  which  describes  the  safe  bonds  we  offer  in  $100,  $500  and 
$  1 000  amounts.  Ask  for 

BOOKLET  J' 1205 

S.  W  STRAUS  &.  CO. 
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can  object  to  labor  unions,  for,  properly 
run,  they  have  In  them  great  possibilities 
of  good.  In  union  there  Is  strength,  is  a 
saying  which  may  apply  to  organizations 
of  laboring  men  as  well  as  to  bodies 
politic.  But  simply  because  a  thing  is 
inherently  good  is  no  guarantee  that  in 
practice  it  will  work  out  for  good. 
Further,  It  is  an  unescapaUe  fact  that  a 
nation,  or  a  business,  or  an  individual, 
or  an  association  of  any  kind  which  ig- 
nores everything  but  his  or  its  own  de- 
sires and  wishes  is  due  for  trouble. 

Labor — ^meaning  many  labor  unions — 
has  in  numerous  instances  during  the 
past  few  years  pressed  its  own  claims 
without  regard  for  their  effect  upon  the 
rest  of  the  community.  That  is  not  only 
a  selfish  policy,  but  short-sighted,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  great  loss  of  pres- 
tige to  the  unions  and  a  sharp  decline 
in  the  number  of  men  enrolled  on  their 
lists  of  members. 

Labor  has  not  been  intelligent,  and  is 
paying  the  price.  Ill-advised  strikes 
have  not  only  alienated  public  opinion, 
but  caused  serious  dissension  in  the 
ranks  of  the  unions  themselves.  While 
waiting  at  a  railway  station  the  other 
day  I  fell  into  conversation  with  one 
of  the  company's  employees.  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  shopmen's 
strike.  "My  own  union  was  on  strike  a 
couple  of  years  ago,"  he  said.  "I  was 
out  for  three  months,  and  the  only  result 
was  that  at  the  end  of  the  strike  I  was 
five  hundred  dollars  poorer  than  when 
the  strike  started.  If  my  union  strikes 
this  time,  I  resign." 

Actually  many  union  men  have  sur- 
rendered their  cards  because  they  are 
unwilling  to  strike  themselves  or  pay 
assessments  for  the  support  of  those 
who  are  out.  In  other  words,  many 
union  men  are  in  doubt  about  the  degree 
of  Intelligence  being  shown  by  their 
leaders. 

Production  is  the  source  of  all  wealth, 
strikes  binder  production,  and  the 
strikers  can  no  more  escape  the  results 
than  any  one  else.  Unions  in  many 
cases  consistently  a'.m  to  keep  down  pro- 
duction, having  the  misguided  notion 
that  by  so  doing  they  are  beneflting 
themselves,  when,  ts  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  the  laboring  man  who  is  the  greatest 
sufferer  from  suc?j  a  condition.  An- 
other assumption  on  which  the  unions 
are  prone  to  act  is  that  every  man's 
work  is  equally  valuable.  But  it  isn't, 
and  it  never  can  be.  This  assumption 
kills  the  efficient  man's  initiative,  how- 
ever, and  deadens  his  ambition.  The 
good  man  earns  no  more  than  the 
shirker,  ao  what's  the  use  in  trying? 
Any  system  which  breeds  this  attitude 
cannot  rightly  be  termed  Intelligent. 

The  argument  may  be  advanced  that 
capital  is  not  intelligent,  but  merely 
powerful.  The  answer  to  that  is  that 
power  which  Is  not  backed  by  brains  is 
always  of  short  duration,  and  capital 
has  not  only  been  powerful  for  a  long 
time,  but  is  still  fairly  robust  even  in 
these  dasrs  of  sovietism  and  communism 
and  syndicalism.  Capital  is  strong  be- 
cause it  has  recognized  the  existence  of 
economic  laws,  while  labor,  to  its  sor- 
row, has  frequently  assumed  they  can  be 


Expediting 
business  abroad 


An  AMERICAN  export  firm  cabled  its  representative  in 
care  of  our  Paris  Office  to  call  upon  an  important  cus- 
tomer in  Naples. 

Our  travel  expert  looked  up  schedules  and  connec- 
tions for  the  representative,  purchased  his  tickets, 
helped  him  secure  passport  vises  and  gave  him  a  let- 
ter to  our  Naples  correspondent.  While  the  salesman 
was  en  route,  our  office  wired  ahead  to  reserve  hotel 
accommodations. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Naples,our  correspondent  there 
accorded  him  a  number  of  courtesies  in  our  name  and 
honored  his  Equitable  Letter  of  Credit,  paying  him 
the  equivalent  of  his  dollar  drafts  in  lire,  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  exchange. 

Facilitating  the  transaction  of  foreign  business  and 
saving  the  valuable  time  of  our  customers'  representa- 
tives are  daily  services  rendered  by  our  offices  abroad. 

The  officers  of  our  Foreign  Department 
will  welcome  an  opportunity  to  explain 
pur  facilities  for  handling  foreign  business. 


T»^  EQUITABLE 
TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
37  WALL  STREET 


LONDON 

3  Kio(  WilliiiD  St.,  B.C.4 


PARIS 
23  Rue  de  U  P*ix 
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Bridges  to  Wealth 


T  T^NETIAN  nobles  of  the  sixteenth  century  inlaid 
Y    their  gondolas  with  jewels  and  gold — a  fashion 
abolished  by  a  famous  edict,  curbing  extravagance, 
which  stipulated  that  all  gondolas  be  painted  black. 

Today  it  is  not  legislation  that  enforces  careful  ex- 
penditure, but  the  burden  of  increased  taxes  and 
commodity  prices,  and  the  swift  changes  of  modem 
life. 

Foresight  points  to  the  need  of  building  an  income  for 
the  future,  which  is  met  by  systematic  bond-buying, 
year  by  year.  The  sound  basis  of  municipal  bonds 
makes  them  a  most  satisfactory  investment  for  that 
purpose. 

Our  lists  of  bond  offerings,  selected  with  the  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years'  specialization  in  municipal  issues, 
are  a  reliable  guide  for  the  investments  of  individuals 
and  institutions  demanding  absolute  safety. 

Our  latest  list,  0-10,  will  he  sent  at  your  request 


>A^lliam  R.^gmpton  fpmpany 


ST.  LOUIS 
Comploa  BMtf. 


Investment  Bonds 

NEW  YOU 
14  Wall  SlTMt 


CBICAOO 

lOSSo.  LaSallaSt. 


CINCINNATI 
tlaioa  Traal  Balldlatf 


NEW  ORLEANS 
e02  Hlbarala  Baah  BIdtf. 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
overlooked     or    ignored.      Russia,     of 
course.  Is  the  "horrible  example"  of  what 
happens  when  these  fundamental  facts 
are  disregarded. 

Supply  and  demand  is- the  basic  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  business  is  conducted. 
Men  who  conduct  successful  businesses 
must  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
demand  for  their  products  and  fix  the 
supply  to  meet  It.  There  is  considerable 
agitation  for  year-round  employment  for 
everybody,  and  some  day  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  this.  But  is  It  fair 
to  an  employer  to  expect  him  to  keep 
his  whole  force  employed,  when  he 
knows  he  cannot  find  a  market  for  the 
goods  produced?  Every  one  knows  that 
at  harvest  time  a  farmer  needs  lots  of 
help,  but  who  expects  the  farmer  to  keep 
all  of  that  help  on  his  pay-roll  through- 
out the  winter  when*  there  is  little  work 
to  do?  Businesses  also  have  their  har^ 
vest  times  and  their  winter  seasons,  and 
their  help,  too,  must  be  regulated  to 
meet  these  requirements.  If  it  is  not, 
the  business  is  doomed  to  certain  fail- 
ure. No  employer  throws  men  out  of 
work  for  the  fun  of  the  thing;  he  re- 
alizes that  if  his  plant  can  be  operated 
at  capacity  he  personally  will  benefit 
along  with-  the  others,  and  It  is  not 
human  nature  willingly  to  forego  prof- 
iU. 

Similarly,  most  employers — capital — 
realize  that  it  is  good  business  to  keep 
their  employees  contented,  to  pay  them 
good  wages,  and  furnish  them  with-  good 
working  conditions.  Supply  and  de- 
mand, however,  must  largely  determine 
wages,  and  when  wages  are  cut  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  economic  law  and  not 
capital  trying  to  grind  down  labor.  All 
of  which  is  bound  to  bring  hardship 
upon  Individuals;  but  no  workable  sug- 
gestion has  ever  been  made  as  to  how 
this  situation  can  be  avoided.  In  our 
present  state  of  development  it  seems 
impossible  to  make  everybody  happy, 
and  the  policy  which  does  the  most 
good  tor  the  greatest  number  is  the 
best  one  to  follow.  Moreover,  If  any 
one  argues  that  the  laboring  man  is 
not  well  off  under  a  capitalistic  sys- 
tem, let  him  compare  the  condition  of 
labor  under  such  a  system  with  its  con- 
dition in  a  place  where  capital  does  not 
control. 

Capital  may  not  always  be  as  generous 
as  It  might  be,  and  yet  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  instances  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  as  "hard  boiled"  as  it  is  some- 
times pictured.  Whether  the  motive 
is  philanthropic  or  shrewd.  Is  beside  the 
point.  Probably  It  Is  a  combination  of 
both;  but  the  fact  remains  that  capital 
has  for  years  been  growing  constantly 
more  alive  to  the  interests  of  labor  and 
working  in  those  interests.  Which  is 
no  more  than  Intelligent. 

Many  people  may  not  agree  with  all 
these  sentiments.  But,  I  believe,  most 
people  must  agree  that  capital  is  power- 
ful whether  it  Is  intelligent  or  not.  And 
its  power  comes  from  the  possession  of 


The  Atlantic  Trust  Im'estment  Plan 

Buy  Bonds 

WITH 

Bank  Safety 

When  you  buy  high-grade  bonds  fr«>m 
this  bank,  you  know  at  alltimesthe 
strength  and  responsibility  of  the  in- 
stitution you  are  entrusting  with  your 
monthly  payments. 

The  Atlantic  Trust  Company  has  a 
capital  and  surplus  of  $2,000,000  and 
resources  of  more  than  $6,000,000. 

The  bank  is  supervised  by  the  Sute 
Bank  Commissioner,  its  books  are  ex- 
amined twice  a  year  by  State  officials; 
it  is  required  by  law  to  publish  a 
financial  statement  In  the  newspapers 
five  times  a  year. 

Under  the  Atlantic  Trust  Investment 
Plan  you  can  buy  the  same  high-grade 
bonds  in  which  this  bank  invests,  and 
your  money  earns  bond  interest  from 
the  date  of  your  first  payment. 

Ask  for  boofeUt  No.  128 

The  Atlantic 

TRUST  company 

Capital  &  Surplus,  $2,000,000 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Write  /or /ull  information  tAota 

banking  hrfmail:  4^  on  savings' 

3^  on  checking  accounts. 


Alt  Tod  An  InTCttOr  ?  Fhii^al  sSitor  of  The 
Outlook  bu  helped  hnudrada  of  Outlook  reader*  to  eolre 
mtalHxently  Uielr  particnbu'  iiiTeetment  probleiM.  Pert»p« 
TOO  »re  conteiuplatiiig  >  ahiftiiiK  of  your  praaeut  taoUiun 
OT  have  tnmh  fund*^  invert.  In  eftber  cum  we  ihall  be 
tslui  to  give  TOO  nieciflc  infomuttion  on  «ut  ■ecnrltwe  in 
whicb  TOO  msy  be  mtereeted.  A  nominal  chun  ct  one 
doUar  per  inQniry  will  be  made  lor  thia  special  aerrlce. 
nt  IMMk  FmkU  D<*vtMBl,  1h  (MaA  381  FaiHi  Aic.  N.  T.  C 


ml•i^ef°'^^'^B(^DKlet 


It  tells  how  y9u 
may  secure  an  in- 
come that  cannot 
shrink;  how  you 
may    execute 
your  own    will; 
how  you  may 
_  create  atrust 

fund;  how  you  may  give 
generously  withouthardship. 

It  describes  the  annuity  bond,  a  safe, 
convenient,  and  productive  invest- 
ment which  promotes  a  fundamental 
Christian  enterprise.  Endorsed  by 
all  denominations. 

Writt  for  Boohttt  14 
.4AI£:iUCAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
money.  Money  may  be  the  root  of  all 
evil,  but  fn  this  world,  to  date,  nearly 
every  man  is  for  himself,  and  money  is 
a  very  convenient  weapon  to  have  in  the 
battle  of  modern  life.  Labor  appreciates 
its  value  Just  as  much  as  does  capital, 
and  dues  and  assessments  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  union  activities.  And  every 
intelligent,  far-seeing  man  realizes  that 
with  money — or  capital — his  chances  for 
success  are  greatly  enhanced.  Intelli- 
gent use  may  not  always  be  made  of 
money,  )>ut  no  one  can  deny  that  It  is 
Intelligent  to  save  and  Invest  money. 
Capital,  no  matter  how  small,  spells 
power,  and  power  means  independence, 
the  goal  of  every  ambitious  man. 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER 

Q.  I  underatand  that  you  have  an  Investment 
department  that  «lvc«  good  advice  about  Invest- 
ments. I  would  like  to  know  as  to  what  Is  your 
opinion  on  the  South  American  bonds,  such  as 
Braail.  Chile,  and  Argentina.  I  inclose  you  $1, 
which  I  notice  in  your  maga2lne  la  your  charge. 

A.  This  personal  inquiry  referring  to 
the  South  American  bonds  issued  by 
the  Governments  of  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Argentina  has  general  interest. 

Most  of  the  South  American  Govern- 
ments have  found  it  necessary  to  finance 
themselves   in   this  country   and   have 
floated  bond  issues,  interest  and  princi- 
pal  of  which   are  payablo   in   dollars. 
Some  of  the  South  American  countries 
have  not  had  a  particularly  good  record 
in  meeting  their  obligations.    Argentina 
has  the  best  record  in  this  respect,  and 
we  consider  .the  Argentine  bonds  to  be  a 
good    investment.      Bonds    offered    by 
Brazil,    Chile,     Uruguay,    and     Bolivia 
might  probably  be  considered  a  fair  In- 
vestment for  a  business  man  who  can 
watch    political    and    business    develop- 
ments in  these  countries.    Most  of  these 
bonds  are  now  selling  on  the  New.  York 
Stock  Exchange  to  yield  from  7  per  cent 
to  8  per  cent — the  high  yield  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  possible  risk  involved  in  hold 
ing  these  securities.    We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  all  of  these  Governments*  are 
becoming  more  stabilized  and  that  they 
will  make  a  much  better  record  in  meet- 
ing their  obligations  than  some  of  them 
have  done  in  the  past.    We  therefore  be- 
lieve that  these  bonds  are  deserving  of 
consideration  as  part  of  an  investment 
fund  where  the  bulk  of  one's  holdings 
is  made  up  of  more  conservative  securi- 
ties. 


Organizing  a  Company? 

Save  expenses  and  taxes  by  organiiine  on 
the  popular,  COMMON  LAW  pbu  nmfer  a 

mor-K  .  ,  TRUST     An»- 


'  business  at  onoe.  Insist  upon 
DSMARE^  forms,  the  oriKinal,  nation- 
allv-acoepted  forms,  approved  and  used  by 
well  known  attorneys.    Send  for  large,  free 

pamphlet  (I^"),'""^}?^  "SfMAsSe: 
tion  that  yon  will  need.  C.  b.  DEMAKJUis 
Lei»l  lilank  Printer,  708  Wahiut,  Kansas 


Increase  Tour  Knowledge  of 

BONDS 

EVEN  though  a  consistent 
bond  buyer,  there  may  be 
some  points  about  bonds, 
concerning  which  you  desire 
more  complete  information. 
If  an  investor  in  other  Unes  or 
a  beginning  bond  buyer,  you 
owe  it  to  yourseli  to  become 
fully  informed  on  the  merits 
of  bonds  as  investments. 

"Bonds— HueSions 
odnswered— Terms  'Defined" 

In  the  thirty-six  pages  of  this  booklet 
are  diacuased  the  quesiiaas  which  our 
extended  experience  has  shown  are 
tlioae  most  trequendy  asked  by  bond 
buyers.  Its  contents  also  include  non- 
technical definitions  of  the  most  com- 
monly used  baud  terms. 

MAIL  COUPON  BELOW  and  copy  of  booklet 
will  be  aent  prompcly  without  oblisation. 


HALSEY, 

STUART 

&  CO. 


INCORPORATED- 


CHICACO       NEWYORK      BOSTON 
«)9S.LaSaneSc        14  Wall  Street     loPoatOfficeSq. 
PHILADELPHIA     DETROIT     ST.  LOUTS 

Land  Title  Building        Ford  Bldg.      Security  Bldj. 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 

FiiilWia.Nat'lBanliBldg.     Metropolitan  BanltBldg. 

t.........3laUto  Nearest  Office ■ 

:  HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 
:       Please  send  me  copy  oi  booklet  OM-20, 
:  "Bonds  —  Questions  Answered —Terms 
Li  Defined." 


•Street. 
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Tours  and  Travel     I 


"  The  BesI  in  Travel  " 


4  Cruises  to  tbe         { 
S  Continent*. 

"  Tie  Bcsl  In  Trtttl" 


Rlo  Centennbl  Cruise 

(Indttiiinic  the  West  Indies) 
45  day*  from  New  York  to  Nrw 
York.  Feb.  i.  nSS  on  n«w  S.S 
"R*U»iic«'*.  Visiti  We«t  Indies. 
Pknamn,  Sovth  America,  the  Kxpo- 
sttion.  Send  (or  chip's  plan  and  rate* 


Medlterraoean 
Cndse 

Feb.  10,  '23 

S.I. 


A  ddichllul  Winter  Craiar  of  about 
two  montlis  on  the  Camous  S.S."Rot* 
tcrdam".  Viiitinf  the  Azores.  M»- 
dctn.  Usbon.  Gibrmltar.  Conica, 
Naples.  Athens.  EsYpt.  Holy  Land, 
Monte  Carlo  and  many  other  places. 
%e2i  up— New  York  to  .Sen  York 


3  Cruises  Ronad-the- World 

12.^  day*  of  expertly  pUniwd  travet 
Visitipir  Havana.  Panama,  San 
Franciaco,  Hawaii.  Japan.(14  days) 
China.  Philippiaes,Zamboanga  Java 
(4  days)  India  (21  daj-s).  New  S.Sa. 
"Resolute"  and  "Volcndam"  Jan. 
«  and  1«,  1923.  RalesSKUOupwards 

Wrlltfor  On  BaikUi  ion  tain 

Raymond  fcWUtcombCo. 

MK»"w  ItrMt,  iMtm 

New  York    Chica(o    Philadelphia 
San  Praadaco         Lo«  Anceles 


Raymond  ■  Whilcomb 

I'OIRS  ^   CRIISKS 


TUU  l)«MitT,  fuoinatioa,  taA  ni;*- 
t«ry  of  the  Uriant  lares  Tisitort 
(roiu  all  over  the  worid  to 

JAPAN 

The  qiialiiteat  Mtd  mo«t  IntorMtioK  o(  all 
cotiutriaa.  Gome  while  the  old  ace  enatotae 
preyall.    Write,  ineotiouInK  "Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Cere  TrsBc  Uept. 

IMTEtlAL  COVUNHEMT  lULWATS 

TOKYO 

tor  (all  iolonoation 

bM  br  •  Ml  ma  !«•«  M  Ml «»  3  Mtb. 

SS-t  ii  dlM  m'  laidw  ttMili,  $4-5  h  Ik  cmm 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ;|'JJ£' 

eiiorgeniuroleaiiiall party.  KatabUabed IMW. 
Baicocs'e  Tora*,  13  HaUey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


^O 


EGYPT 

and  Mediterranean  Lands 

Nile  CrulM  to  Second  Cataract 
in  private  steamer.  Long  Tour 
sails  January  6  by  ADRIATIC. 

Also 
Later  sailings  and  shorter  tours. 

Write  (or  iufanDBtkm  to 

OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Street.  Newtoa,  Mas*. 


THE   OUTLOOK 

Tours  and  Travel  Health  Resorts 


Egypt  AND  Palestine 

Long,  leisurely,  luxurious 
tours.  Small  parties.  Splendid 
leadership.      Booklet  ready. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  IL^J-rMafl: 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Kiinilehed  bungalowa  of  varioiia  aixee ;  ait- 
naked  ou  the  (oothllls  BjnonK  tlie  orange 
grorea,  orerlookhag  the  aea.  Central  dining' 
room,  electric  IteliU,  hot  and  cokl  water.  Good 
teniiia  oonrt.  Six  milee  (rom  Santa  Barlla^^ 
two  inileB  from  ocean.  Booklet.  Addreoe 
MAKaou,  Ban  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara. 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Wayside  Inn 

MEW  WLFOED.  UlcMtU  Co..  CeM. 
In  Uie  (oothllla  of  the  Berkahiiee.  Open  all  the 

J  ear.  An  ideal  place  for  jour  eununer'a  reet. 
houia  from  Hew  York.    Write  for  booklet. 
■rs.  J.  E.  CASTIE,  Propriater 


MASSACHUSETTS 


RockRidgeHall 

WELLESLET  HILLS,  MASS.  (JX) 

Fine  looittoo.  Hot  and  cold  rmuung  water  fai 
ovftrly  all  bedrooms.  Borne  prirate  batha. 
Manr  comfortably  fumUted  rooms  for  ger^ 
era!  n$f.  Open  wood  Area.  Sun  room.  Pteaa- 
atit  foreat  walk*  aod  ootmtry  drivea.  Oar 
table  a  apeotalty.  Cream,  esga,  cbickena. 
$SA,«18.f23.«26aweek.  TeL  WaUealey  T1M3. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  Sth  Aeeaue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  faahloiiable  club  and  •hop'- 
pins  aeotioa.  Within  Are  minutee'  walk  to 
all  princiDal  theateta.  A  hteh-claea  hotel 
patrooiaed  by  Uioae  deelring  tlie  beet  accoiu- 
niodatione  at  modeiate  coet. 
REDUCED  RATES  DinUNG  SUMMER 
Kate«  and  map  staidly  aeut  upon  requeet. 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  3Ist  Street 
New  York 

ComUnaa  every  conveuienre  and  home 
comfort,  and  commeoda  ItaeU  to  people  of 
refinement  wiahiug  to  Uveoo  American  Plan 
and  be  « itliiu  easy  reach  of  social  and  dn^ 
matic  ceutera. 

Ratea  with  Ilhiatrated  Booklet  cladly  aent 
upon  requeet.  KNOTT  Manavemeut. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Wast  7M  St.,  tiiroaKli 
to  7 1st  St..  Msw  ¥ork 

«W  roome.  each  with  batli.  Abaoliitely 
liepcoof.  One  block  to  72d  8t.  en- 
timace  of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
rettiiemeut  combined  with  moderate 
cmtea.    Bend  for  Ilhiatrated  booklet  J. 


BOTEL  JUDSON  ^^^Tifi^- 

adMnlns  Jndeoo  Memorial  Chnrdi.  llooma 
with  and  witliout  bath.  Italea  fl.Mi  per  day, 
incliidiuK  uiaata.  Special  ratea  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Locatloo  rery  ceiicraL-Coureuieul 
lo  all  eler ated  and  atrcet  car  liuea. 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 


PINE  RIDGE  CAMP  ^grpll^VL/aii! 

place  tor  outdoor  life  in  winter.  Main  house 
and  cmbiiu  with  aleephw  porches.  Modern 
improvements.  Pure  water.  Excellent  table. 
Rsite*  moderate.  Open  fjil^  rear  Write  Hiss 
SANBORN  or  Miss  CROCKER.  Aiken,  8.  C. 


SanforJ     Hall,    est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervoos  Diseases 

Coinfortjible,  lionielika  snrronnH- 
ttfl ;  modem  methods  of  traatment ; 
oompatenC  nnnea.  IS  aores  of  lawn, 
perk,  flower  and  eacetable  nrdena. 
Food  Uia  best.    Write/or  booklet. 

Sufmrd  Hall  Flushioc  New  York 


-INTERPINES»» 

BeaiitUol,  quiet,  raatfnl  and  homelike.  Orer 
W  yeara  o(  snccaaitnl  work.  Thotoiich,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  eUiicaL  Krer*  com- 
fort and  eooTeolenee.  Acoorainodatlone  o( 
•nperior  quality.  Dlaorder  of  the  nerTOoaaTa- 
tern  a  nidalty.  Fred.  W.  Hewartt,  8r..  M.U., 
rred.  W.  Bewanl,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Uoehen,  N.  T. 


TLa  Paalar.  ^0  North  IMh  St.,  Kaat  Onnse, 
IK  ropiars  tr.  j.  prorldea  meet  pleaaant 
aocomniodationa  for  aeml4nyalida,  nenroua 
or  conTalaaoenta  widiinK  the  oomtoits  of 
home.    Bxoellent  (cod.   Tenna  nwderate. 


Board   Wanted 


PAYING  GUESTS 

Member  of  Outtook  ataff  and  hia  wife  deaire 
to  share  a  pleaMnt  home  aa  jpayius  gneata 
f  lom  OctolMPl  to  jnne  1,  within  reaaonable 
commnting  distance  of  New  York.  Oaian 
faculties  are  reqnlred  and  location  near  goK 
chibdiaired.    8,185,  Outlook. 


Ck>untry  Board 


Morristown,  N.  J.  ^M'^k 


Two  Tery  atttacttre  laige  roome,  together  or 
..'ly.  1  minutes  (rom  station,  easy  commut- 
ing. Excellent  cuisine,  comfort  and  home  life. 


aingh 


Real  Estate 


CALIFORNIA 


Orange  Orowe.  north  of  Upland.  CaL, 
nearmta.    Pared  road.    XI  acres,  13-year 
Sore.    MOJiW.    l,oraboxeaoDtreea.    Water, 
UGH  U.  CBAWFOBD,  Kl  Alta  Loma,  CaL 


FLORIDA 


In  Florida— For  Rent 

Two  completely  furnished  cottagea,  modem 
imptoremeuta ;  one  S  rooina,  bath,  for  fZS  for 
aeaaon ;  other  8  rooma,  sleeping  porch,  eim 
nirk>r  jniwe,  dock,  SSSO,  Norember  till  Hay. 
E.  J.  BllAni,  Cocoa,  Fh^  Box  M.  Fiahing. 
Iinntinifr   Facing  Indian  RiTer.  Beonie  now. 


The   Knickerbocker  2SSJ21 


ing  apartments.  AdolU  oolr.  Ooean.  Indian 
Wrer,  flshlng.  GoU.  (190  to  tlWtaMay  IS. 
Mlaa  Emus  Sossaraos,  Kew  Bmyma,  Fla. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  SALE  iinslssESs'3-f^ 

equipped    tea-rf  «  .     >.^ 

for  two  friends. 


equipped    tea-room.     Splendid   opiiorttinity 
Addreea  1,M7.  Outlaok. 


NEW    TORE 


8 trout's  Farm 
gains.    Just  out.    _, 
SM.nn;  MgwoodtoU;  M 
Tlie  pick  of  »  states.    Copy  free. 
FAKU  AOKNCr,  IMBMNa 


F«r  Rent.  Finished  Jf.  ^'.r£K5i*'i{i'& 

on  wooded  hilltop,  near  owner's  hooae ;  one 
mile  from  atation ;  large  UviuK-room  with  open 
flfepbice,  kitchen,  bath  and  two  bed  rooma; 
(umaoe,  garage.  97S  a  mouth.  Ideal  for 
writer.  Tianaportatlcn  to  station  If  desired. 
Owner,  8.  Boyd  Darling,  PleassutriUe,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


nUO  OWNVKS,  amateur  or  ui  olemiotml. 
a*  Here  ia  yoiu  opportunity.  New  book, "  Care 
of  Doga,"  free,  contains  helpful.  Instructive 


luformatioa  on  feediuK  tnuuhig,  

Kvery  dog  owner  needs  it  Book  mailed  free 
with  a  >  mootha'  trial  subscriptloato  "  SpOfta- 
man'a  Dlgeat,'*  America's  poputes  iUnstiated 
Dog  and  Hnntlng  Magaxlne.  Send  S9o  today 
(coin  or  stamper  Bpoitaman's  Pigeet  Piib- 
lialiing  Co.,  tuTBatler  BMg-.  Cincinnati,  O.     I 


27  September 
BUSIWESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SAFE  8%  FIB8T  MOBTOAOE  INCOME 
CEBTIF1CATE8  additionally  aecnted.  tax 
exempted,  qiuuterly  payments.  Pwnsaneat 
or  recooTertible.  Ask  circukua.  Honw  BuUd- 
iug  A  Loan  Co.,  JacksonraB,  Fla. 

KSTABUSHKD,  exchisira  girle'  boarding 
school  of  Washington,  D.  C,  seeks  woosan 
o(  sdminististire  sliinty  to  take  cbaree  o< 
academic  depaitment  and  who  oonid  hive^ 
sereral  tbouand  dotiara,  takingpart  intoreec 
in  schooL  Fine  opportunity.  Mate  agr,  ex- 
perience, aud  give  refercacea.  U4S,  Outlook. 

START  profltable  mall-order  bosfnaas  at 
home.  We  teach  you  by  anccoaafal  metliod. 
Fatticulara f ree.  walhamore Company,  "~  ' 
Older  Dept,,  Lafayette  Bldg.,  PhlMel) 


I  Mail 


EMPLOYMENT  AttENCIES 


DIETITIANS,  cafeteria  nuuiagera,  Kortm- 
eeaes,  matroua,  bouaskespera,  snpenntcssd- 
ents.  Miaa  Richarda,  Prorl^nce.  K.J.  BoxS 


East  Bide.  Boston  Office,  Trinity  CoarC  K 
Jackson  Hall,  Fridays.  U  to  L  Addtws 
Ptoridenoa. 

WANTED-Couipeteut  taacliera  for  ptilatie 
aud  private  acbocls.  Oalla  coming  every  day. 
Sand  for  ciroiitaifa.  Albany  Teacbere*  Agesiry, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

DIRECTORY  tor  seoietaries  and  social 
workers.  Miaa  Ricliarda,  Provideace,  R.  I. 
Box  5  East  Side.  Boeton  olBoe,  Trinity  Ccmrc 
18  Jackson  Hall,  Fridays  U  to  L  Addcvss 
Pttnrideuoe. 

WANTED-Teacbera  ail  subjects.  Good 
vacancies  in  acbooia  aud  collegea.  luteraa- 
tional  Mimical  aud  Kdncatioual  Agetscy.  Car- 
negie Hall,  N.  Y. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  deainble  stationary  (or  aop 
type  at  cortespondetKe.  SW  slmts  Isigh 
glide  note  paper  and  lOS  envelopaa  uritited 
with  your  name  and  addrem  poatpaid  Sl-3e. 
Saiaplee  on  reqnast.  Vou  oau  tmj  oheaper 
stationery,  but  do  you  want  to  ?  Lewie,  as 
Second  Are.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

HKATT  weight,  Katana  Unen  Fiaiah  folded 
note  else  stationery,  choice  of  white,  ItAucL 
boff.orgiay.  Your  name  aud  addreea  ijirintea 
on  llWdieeta  and  7S  euvetopes  $1  deUreivd. 


West  o(  Oeorer  II 
moiuit  Paper  Co.. 


r  extra.    Deut.  U,  Piarm- 
o,Mlcb. 


HELP    WANTED 


EARN  SUA  to  t3M  monthly,  expeneee  pmid. 

aa RallwayTiaffio Inspector.    Poaltlou  goar- 


antaed  i 


or 


leu  goi 

months'  snate^ime  etn^  < 
money  refunded.    Rxoelwnt  opuortxnucaea. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  CM-RI   Btaudnni 
Business  Training  Institute,  BuSalcN.  V. 

HOTELS  NEED  TRAINXD  MEN  AND 
WOMEN.  Nation-wide  deamad  (or  hidt- 
salarisd  men  aud  women.  Fast  expetlesice 
mmeceesary.  We  train  rou  by  mall  aud  put 
you  in  touch  with  big  opportunities.  Big  pay. 
Hue  living,  intexeetlngwoik,  qiucn  advauoe- 
iiienc,  nermanent.  Write  for  free  boult. 
•'  WVIL  BIO  OPPORTUNITY."  Lewis 
Hotel  Tndning  BchooK  Boom  tSCt.  Waaii- 
ington,  D.  C. 

WANTED— In  Baitfocd,  Cionn,  young  wo- 
nuu  o(  refinement  for  work  iu  a  tea-rouok. 
High  scliool  education  required.  Box  ItlM, 
Uotkx*. 

Companions  and  Dsmtstie  Hcleera 

WANTED— Youne  lady's  oomnanioa  to  art 
as  diaperou  during  einter  in  Washinsitott. 
Prefer  Kngliah  woman.  Befeienuea  ivttntmd. 
2,«sa,  Outlook, 

MOTHER'S  helper  or  child'a  uuraeoov- 
panion,  Proteetant,  (or  three  email  ciilldreii. 
Aaalatant  uurae  keiit  Apply  Mis.  Frmleritk 
V.  Oeier,  M9  Orandvim-  Are.,  Cindnuau, 
Ohio. 

WANTED— Yotuig  woman,  gov* iiieas  tum- 
paaion,  well  educated,  Proteetant,  attr*ctiv« 
appearance  and  peraooality,  cheerful  aud 
active,  able  to  play  piano,  to  take  care  o(  and 
be  companionable  to  two  dtildieu,  girl  ten, 
boy  seven,  both  going  to  school,  snd  to  take 
cbstge  of  iioussboU  during  oooasicaal 
absenoe  of  parenta.  Previous  axpeiieacw 
eecondary  to  ability  and  proper  iMerenoe. 
Reaideuce  Boston.  Oood  safUT-  Anawpt 
S,1IH.  Outkwk. 

NURSE,  experienced,  two  boys  I  aud  6. 
Edward  W.  Walker,  Hartadaie,  N.  V. 

Teachers  aeS  Oettraesess 

EXPF.RIENCEO  govenieaa  to  teach  bar  T, 
and  phraicalcareofglritX.  SUte  age,  naecboa 
of  teaching,  experience.  Kefersnces.  Coiinct- 
tirut  aummera.  Florids  wiiiten.I.lf>.Oiittook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Pretesalonal  Situatioaa 

TRAINED  nurse,  unnaoai  shility,  experi- 
enced, qnle^  annny  disposition,  desima  poat- 
Uon  companion  elderiy  pereon  or  snai-iuTaMd. 
Competent  to  manage  home.  Accnslnauid  to 
traveling.  HIglieet  credrntista.  !.«■.  Ontloolc. 

NURSE,  eAcient.  lefbied,  good  nudev. 
Can  travel.  Physldsn's  teeUmoniaL  'AlTn, 
Outlook. 
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To  Proprietors  of  Winter 
Resort  Hotels 

Many  advertising  schedules  for  the  fall 
and  early  winter  are  now  being  made  up. 

The  special  classified  Hotel  Section 
of  The  Outlook  offers  a  most  effective 
and  economical  means  of  reaching  many 
thousands  of  Outlook  readers  who  take 
winter  vacation  trips. 

A  recent  investigation  in  20  cities 
shows  that  39^0!  Outlook  subscribers 
visit  winter  resorts. 

The  special  classified  hotel  rate  is  only 
60    cents    a    line.      Just    send    us    your 
booklet   and    we    will   prepare   copy  for 
your  approval. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

I 


rMy^  30,000  ^<^ 

^^  ^  Wonder  Miles  by  I.and 
and  Sea 
on  the  Palatial  new  Cunarder 

"LACONIA" 

the  /irit  Cruise  Ship  to  go  comjAetely 

around  the  Vi^orld 

130  Days — from  Nem  York 

November  21,  1922 

Inland  excursions  from  all 

ports  of  call  $1500  up  — 

write  for  details :  Travel 

Dcpt.,65  Broadway, 

New  York 


Repeating  the 
Successful  Cruise 

Tours  of  the  past  three  winters 

TheS.S."EBRO'* 

to  SOUTH  AMERICA 

from  New  Yorit,  Jan.  24,  1923 

68  days — $  1890  and  up. 

i  Also  special  bi-weekly  tours  to  the  j 

XBrazilian  Centennial  Exposition/ 

(4  *y  \       American  Express      /  (^ 

r\w\  Travel  Dept.  /  tf>    ' 

t"A  ^^^.  65  Broadway,  N.  Y.  y^r' 


J'AN  ^J 


anetent,    dependable,    mIddle-aKed    uau. 
tall    maimtectariiv    bnaineaa    pnrferred. 


SITUATIONS    WAWTEP 

Boaiacm  SUoatlan* 

TWO  experienced  dietitians  deaire  qpen- 
luea  other  than  hospital,  Novwaber  first. 
2.<n«,  Outlook. 

WAXTED— OppuitDnity  for  wtaitar.  Soutli 
prnferred,  Msitsyement  of  tea  aud  gift  sliup 
or  inn  by  New  Enaland  woman  of  reouement 
aud  aucceaaf  ul  buiinaas  experience.  Address 
■i.V>\  Outlook. 

ACCOUNTANT-bopkkeeper :  Experienced, 
cvai 

BmaL _  .   . 

Uf^lerate  aabuy.  country  town  or  small  city. 
2.1M,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  with  boaineas,  Ubraiy,  and  teaeh- 
li«  exparienoe  daataea  position  in  or  near 
New  York  City,  la  accurate,  resourceful,  aud 
r&'ient.  Ha*  food  health  and  entbnaiaani  for 
•  orK.  SpedaT  analHInationi  ate  compiling 
ostiitica,  iwatainng  card  and  loose  leu  ays- 
t«ins.  hiisimiaa  flUnK,  Indezins,  cataloguing, 
sod  libraiy  economy.    2,163,  Outlook. 

FUBUCITT  work— Newspaperman  of  lone 
.iperisDce.  wHh  large  acquaintanceship,  is 
oppu,  first  time  in  fifteen  years,  for  engaf^e- 
*wvt  by  indiridual  or  organisation  needing 
l>«iM:laas  publicity.  2471,  Outlook. 

Caaspaaloas  suid  Domeatle  Helpen 

L'ULTURKD  woman  desires  position  as 
RunsgmK  or  ooespanion  houaekeeper.  Willing 
tu  trmvel.  Higheat  refereneea.  2422,  Outlook. 
HAITIUN  as^nupanion  to  elderly  couple 
«,  line  sewing,  market- 
^,  Proteatiinl.    Eefer- 


wkteriT  lady.  R< 

■><  wining.  eonk<»— ^  •■  ■„■»■■»■■».  ivaei- 
n>>«  i.ean  in  last  poaitlon  in  city.  Addresa 
K  l.^d^eral  Dolisary,  Montioello,  BulliTaii 


SITUATIONS   WAWTEP 

Compaoloo*  and  Domestic   Helpers 

COMPANION  to  young  girl  Assist  with 
studies.  Half  time.  12  years*  experience, 
^cellent  refereneea.  2,116,  Outlook. 

CALIFORNIA-Tonng  woman  In  social 
work  will  cliaperoii  young  person  or  take 
invalid  to  tlie  coast.  2,119,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Poaition  as  lionaemother  or 
chaperon  in  boys*  school  or  club.  2,134, 
Outlook. 

COMPANION,  chaperon.  Widow  of  refine- 
ment and  ability  desires  position^  No  encum- 
brances. Would  trarel.  2,1M,  Outlook. 

WANTKD  October  l»-Poaltion  as  nurse- 
com_pauiou  to  semi-iuTaild  or  elderly  lady. 
Uianest  references.  2,U9,  Outkiok. 

W  ANTEI>-Poaitlon  as  housekeeper  by  ex- 
perienced woman  of  ability,  education,  refine- 
ment. Pleasing  peraonanty.  Last  pcaitiou 
held  eight  years.    2.168,  Outlook. 

REFINED  lady  desires  light  employment. 
Executive  ability.  No  cloae  eye-serrice.  Ad- 
drees  2,171,  Outlouk. 

POSITION  as  tlBTOling  companion  or  ^ov- 
emeas ;  usual  subjects,  languages,  swimming, 
rtdiug.  Kathleen  Cowgill,  Zastou,  Md. 

TOUNO  BooUman  desires  position  as  Tslet- 
secretary  or  companion-secretary.  Excellent 
character.   Willing  to  tiarej,  2,174,  Outlook. 

CAFABL1L  refined  American  lady  desires 
position  in  Christian  home  in  New  York  City 


or  suburbs, 
mother's  helper. 


companion-housekeeper 
2,17«rOutlook. 


CULTURED youngwoman  would  like po- 
aitum  as  compaiuoo.  will  travel.  Reference^ 
2,1W,  OutlookT^ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Tcmelicra  and   Govenesaea 

REFINED,  well  educated  French  woman 
daaiiea  poaitlon  as  governess  to  children  or 
useful  companion.  Is  accustomed  to  travel- 
ing, good  sewer.  Country  pnfened.  Best 
of  references.  Mile.  O.  Veraon,  care  Mis. 
G.  A.  Cluett,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

TlBITINa  tutor-governess  to  children 
over  six.  tierman,  French,  piano.  12th  year. 
Prepare  for  regents.  i,lM,  Outlook. 

CNITKR8ITT  gnduate  desires  winter  po- 
sition tutor,  companion,  secretary  or  govern- 
ess, traveling  or  in  Clevetauid,  Ohio.  2,199, 
OuUook. 

GOVERNESS  or  companion  desires  posi- 
tion, children  over  five.  Beginners' Freucli, 
music.    References.    2,165,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  man,  teacher,  experienced,  college 
graduate,  deairea  poaitlon  in  religious  or  piH- 
vate  school.  Primary,  intermedutte.  or  high 
a<:hoal  subjects.  Protestant:  highest  refer- 
Fiicee ;  moderate  salaiy.  2,176,  Outlook. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

UNIVERSITY  educated  woman,  Polish- 
American,  would  take  two  or  three  chlldreu 
to  board  and  instruct  on  her  farm  eetate.  Lov- 
ihgcara.  References.  Maroehk  Oeiaidzbiska, 
WallkiU,  N.  r. 

PAPERS  on  all  subjects  outlined  or  writ- 
ten. Current  clixiplngB  and  poems  supplied. 
Miss  Katherine  cTPost,  M.A.,  7U  West  inh 
St.,  Holland,  Mich. 

FOR  sale,  t29,  complete  I.  C.  S.  Advertlsmg 
Course.  E.  8.  Harper,  222  E.  9th  St.,  Plainfleld, 

^■*-  Digiti^ 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TO  youns  women  doriring  tratnfaw  In  the 
cere  oit  obnetrical  pttients  a  very  taoroiiKh 
nurMS*  aid  ooune  tn  alz  moatbi  i«  offered  07 
the  Lyhw-In  HoeDttal,  307  Seoond  Ave..  New 
Tork,  Monthly  wloiraDoe  and  full  maint»- 
nance  U  htmlaoed.  For  tarttier  Infonnatiou 
addreM  DirectreM  of  Noraea. 

UBB  Gathmaa,  New  Tork  ahopper,  will 
■hop  for  you,  aerricea  free.  No  lamplea. 
Bei!ereacea.  3M  West  iWth  St. 

BOYB  wanted.  600  boya  wanted  to  aell  Tlie 
Outlook  each  week.  No  fiiTestinent  neoeasary. 
Write  for  aelling  plan,  Carrier  Department, 
Hie  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  Tork  City. 

TUB  Olivia  Sage  School  of  Practical  Nnr«- 
fnz  offers  a  one  year's  coura^  in  special  bed- 
side uorainK  to  a  limited  number  of  women. 
Claaaea  are  formed  twice  a  year.  Pupils  rts 
ceiTe  mafnteuanceh  uniform  and  salary.  Ai>- 
ply  to  Director.  New  Tork  Inftrmnry  for 
Women  and  Children.  921  Bast  15th  St., 
New  York. 

H.  W.  Wtehtman  A  Co.  SboppinR  Agency, 
entabllBhed  ISM.  No  charge;  prompt  defivery. 
V>  West  24th  St.,  New  York. 

AN  educated  French  Swiss  lady,  experi- 
enced teacher,  would  receive  in  her  home  in 
Providence.  R.  I.,  3  or  4  ladies  wishing  to 
atndy  French  in  a  French  atmosj^ere.  Home 
life  uid  comforta.  Reaaonable  ratea.  Refer- 
eneea given  and  required.  Addreas:  Mme. 
Rut^rat,  66  Pittman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

FRENCH  frentlewoman  would  accept 
American  girls  and  boys  in  her  Riviera  home 
(Nice)  for  winter  seaeon.  Studies  ■upenr)i»««). 
Reflned  home.  Excellent  references.  Lord 
Veraat,  Flint  Postal  Butlon,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


Can  YOU  Answer  These  Questions  ? 

The  affairs  of  all  the  world  are  now  a  daily  topic  of  conversation.  Such  questions 
as  these  are  asked  by  your  children,  your  friends,  the  acquaintances  you  meet  on  the 
train  and  on  the  street.  Not  to  be  able  to  answer  them  is  embarrassing ;  yet  the 
answers  are  not  to  be  found  in  newspapers  or  reference  books. 

OUR  WORLD  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  place 
in  your  hands  each  month  a  full,  accurate,  authoritative  narrative  of  what  is  going 
forward  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  is  written  by  active  participants  in  world 
a£Fairs  and  by  men  and  women  who  tell  you  what  they  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes. 
It  is  like  a  great  motion  picture  which  throws  the  vivid  drama  of  the  world's  activities 
on  the  screen  before  you — the  strife,  the  intrigue,  the  tragedy,  Uie  comedy  and  the 
inner  significance  of  current  events,  portrayed  without  bias  or  prejudice,  but  with 
informative  comment  and  explanation. 

The  Service  of  The  In»titttte  of  International  Information  i» 
FREE  to  Annual  Subecribers  to  OUR  WORLD 

Your  subscription  entitles  you  to  the  service  of  the  Institute  of  International  In- 
formation, without  charge.  Under  the  Directorship  of  the  great  geographer.  Dr. 
Wallace  W.  Atwood,  President  of  Clarke  University,  the  Institute  gives  full  and 
accurate  information  on  such  topics  as  industry,  finance,  science,  labor,  religion, 
education,  agriculture,  etc.,  througnout  the  world.  It  gives  access  to  the  great  body 
of  information  that  has  been  brought  together  by  a  large  number  .of  international 
organizations  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

This  is  a  special  offer,  made  to  introduce  OUR  WORLD  to  thousands  of  new 
readers.  Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  mow,  while  you  can  get  both  the 
Institute  service  and  a  year's  subscription  to  OUR  WORLD  for  only  $3. 

Send  your  MlbscriptittB  diract,  or  tkrousk  aar  ra«poB«ibl«  aubacription  acancy, 
or  in  a  elub  iritk  othar  niacaxinaa 


THE  HOUSTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 


9   Eut   37a   SlTMt 


New  York  City 


ARE 

The  best 


For  Every  Style  of  Writing 

Select  the  pen  suited  to  your 
handwriting  from  10  aamplea 
different  patterns  and  finish  in 
silver,  gilt  and  bronze,  sent  on 
receipt  of iO  cenfs,  including  3  2- 
page  booklet  on  handwriting. 

PENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broikawar.  N«w  York 


Automatically  sorts  and 
Toutes  mail,  xnemos,  or- 
ders, etc.,  for  all  to  whom 
mail  is  distributed.  It 
holds  reference  papers  out 
of  way  but  immediately  at 
hand  when  needed. 
A    Steel    SectionU    Devic* 

A<^d.  nr^^  compartments 
narequlrod.  Sections  90f 
rnch.  Flve*compartment 
Jvleradesk  Illustrated  be- 
low only  $5.40  Write  for 
free.  Instructive,  Illus- 
trated folder,  "How  to  Get 
Greater    Desk     Efficiency." 

Ross-Gould    Company 
483  N«  10th  St.,  St.  LaOuU 


BY  THE  WAY 

SOME  tourists  tell  stories  of  unpleas- 
ant experiences  in  Europe,  and  the 
"Ocean  Ferry"  finds  pleasure  in  offset- 
ting these  by  relating  the  following  inci- 
dent: "A  steward  on  the  liner  Lapland, 
following  the  ship's  arri%'al  at  Antwerp, 
found  a  large  roll  of  American  bills  un- 
der a  pillow.  He  promptly  toolc  it  to 
the  purser,  who  found  it  totaled  $750. 
The  two  men  hastened  to  the  pier  and 
found  the  woman  who  bad  occupied  the 
stateroom  Just  entering  a  taxicab.  She 
was  astonished  to  find  that  she  had  left 
her  money  behind,  and,  accepting  it  with 
thanks,  entered  her  cab  and  departed 
without  mention  of  reward.  The  steward 
was  commended  by  the  management." 


"There  is  a  gratifying  note  to  most  of 
us,"  says  the  "Ocean  Perry,"  "in  the 
statement  made  by  the  chief  steward  of 
the  Majestic  to  the  effect  that  bacon  and 
eggs  hold  their  own  against  fashion  on 
board  the  Majestic  and  lead  in  popu- 
larity as  a  breaicfast  dish,  while  apple 
pie  is  the  most  popular  dessert  at 
lunch."  Thus  all  the  frothy  Inventions 
of  French  chefs  beat  in  vain  against  the 
rock-ribbed  conventions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  his  American  collaterals. 

Visitor  from  the  home  of  baseball  (as 
reported  by  London  "Punch"):  "Well, 
I'm  glad  I've  seen  cricket.  I've  seen  St. 
Paul's  and  the  Abbey,  and  they  are  good 
goods.  But  when  it  comes  to  hush  and 
the  subdued  atmosphere,  old  cricket's 
got  'em  beat." 


A  man  recently  left  his  glass  eye  in 
a  New  Jersey  hotel  where  he  bad 
stopped  and  wrote  to  the  manager  ask- 
ing its  return.  The  manager  sent  the 
lost  article  back  and  said  that  it  was 
tlie  first  eye  he  bad  found  since  the  hotel 
opened.  Articles  most  commonly  left 
by  guests,  be  added,  are  pajamas  and 
nightgowns,  of  which  he  has  a  choice 
collection  awaiting  their  owners'  return. 
Other  things  frequently  left  behind  by 
travelers  are  Jewels,  umbrellas,  canes, 
brief  cases,  and  razors. 


Bishop  Candler,  of  Atlanta,  condemn- 
ing a  certain  theological  controversy, 
said  he  was  reminded  of  the  colore<l 
preacher  who  began  a  sermon,  "Bred- 
dern  and  sistern,  when  de  fust  man, 
Adam,  was  created,  he  was  made  outer 
wet  clay  and  set  up  'gainst  the  palin's 
to  dry."  A  dissenting  member  of  th>! 
congregation  arose  and  said,  "Pawsin.  if 
Adam  was  de  first  man,  den  who-a!1 
made  de  palin's?"  "Bre'er  Simpkins.  sex 
down,"  said  the  parson  disgustedly: 
"sech  fool  questions  as  yourn  would  up- 
set any  system  of  theology." 


The  Chicago.  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
Railroad  will  celebrate  on  October  10  tho 
seventieth  anniversary  of  the  operatinn 
of  its  first  passenger  train.  The  Roc'; 
Island  was  the  first  road  to  reach  tl!» 
Mississippi  River,  building  into  the  cit.v 
whose  name  it  carries  in  1854.  OriK<- 
nally  only  forty  miles  long,  the  systevi 
now  controls  eight  thousand  miles  of 
railway  in  fourteen  States. 

Digitized  by  V^jOO^  It^ 


A  New 
FOSDICK 
Book 

Christianity  and  Pirogress 

HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 
aoth,  $1.B0 

"Wa  u  •  sinking  book  written  in  the  in- 
imilable  Fo«lick  style  ud  will  imdoubtedly 
be  eojoyed  by  thoiuudt  o(  leaden.  Simple 
•ad  <nceet  in  its  pracntalioa,  yet  forceful  and 
brilliant,  this  Tolume  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  Dr.  Fosdick's  remarkably  popular  books. 
It  was  originally  pitsented  as  the  Cole  Lec- 
tures at  Vaoderbilt  Univeisity. 

With  amaTJng  speed  and  accotacy,  punc- 
tuated by  concrete  examples  to  make  his 
points  clear,  the  author  carries  the  reader 
through  the  history  of  the  wodd's  progress. 

Other  Fosdick  Books 

Assurance  o(  Inunortalky    .    .  1 .00 

Manhood  of  the  Master    .    .  1.15 

Meaning  of  Faith     ....  1 .35 

Meaning  of  Player  .    .    .    .  I .  { 5 

Meaning  of^Service  ....  1 .25 

Second  Mile  ■ 70 

At  your  iooltUore  orfiom  tt$ 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS    ^gStSW 

Pvb.  Deft.  Inter.  Comm.  nUMUI 

Y.M.aA.  iS^ 

347  Madison  Avenue  yEr 

New  York  ▼ 


Train  Tour  Children 
for  Success 

In  sport.  In  business,  in  life,  it's 
the  clean  "hit"  that  counts.  You 
want  your  children  to  play  the 
game  of  life  right.  Now.  while  they 
are  young.  Is  the  training  period. 
Equip  them  by  giving  them  inter- 
esting instruction — and  they  can- 
not fail  to  succeed. 

In  St  Nicholas,  your  children  re- 
ceive a  guiding  hand  in  sports,  his- 
tory, travel,  science  and  stories — 
all  written  to  grip  and  hold  the 
attention  of  the  children.  Con- 
tests in  writing,  drawing,  instruc- 
tion in  photography,  science  and 
so  on.  develop  them.  Their  Imagi- 
nation and  initiative  are  given  a 
healthy  field  to  work  in. 

liCt  St.  Nicholas  become  a  com- 
rade and  tutor  to  your  children. 
It  will  prepare  them  for  the  future 
years  when  "clean  hits"  count. 

One  year's  subscription  Is  only 
H — half  what  you  pay  for  your 
morning  paper.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  St.  Nicholas  Sub- 
scription Department.  M-22,  353 
Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 

Sn^JICHOLAS 

for  Boi/s  and  Girls 


Houghton  Mifflin    Company  Announces 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

William  Roscoe  Thayer 

Another  notable  study  br  the  biog^pher  of  John  Hay,  Gavonr,  and  Rooseveltf 
that  will  be  compared  to  Lord  Chamwood's  Lincoln  as  a  model  of  concise  biog- 
raphy. lUustrated.     $3iiO. 


C4USES  OF  THE  WAR 
OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Claude  H.  Van  Tyne 

An  important  and  readable  history  based 
huvely  on  recent  investigations. 

$5.0(). 


ADMIRALS  OF  THE 
CARIBBEAN 

FrancU  S.  Hart 

These  sketches  of  famous  admirals  com- 
bine to  make  a  complete  histoiy  of  three 
thrilling  centuries  m  the  Caribbean. 

Illustrated.     $3.00. 


GLIMPSES  OF  AUTHORS 

Caroline  Ticknor 

Charming  sketches   and   little-known   personal   reminiscences   of  great   literary 
figures  of  the  last  century,  here  and  in  England.  lUustrated.     $3.50. 


THE  LAST 
HARVEST 

John  Burroughs 

A  final  collection  of  essays  by  America's 
great  naturalut,  indudmg  two  impor- 
tant studies  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau. 

$2.00. 


EDUCATION  IN 
A  DEMOCRACY 

Dallas  Lore  Sharp 

A  restatement  of  our  educational  ideals, 
and  a  powerful  plea  for  the  public 
school  as  a  national  institution. 

$1.25. 


JOHN  BURROUGHS  TALKS 

Clifton  Johnson 

The  real  John  Burroughs  lives  in  this  record  of  informal  conversations  during  a 
friendship  of  twenty-iive  years.  Illustrated.     $4.00. 


TALKS  TO  MOTHERS 

Lucy  Wheelock 

Quiet,  heart-to-heart  talks  with  mothers 
dat  will  help  them  guide  their  children. 

$2.00. 


THE  PENITENT 

Edna  Worthley  Underwood 

A  great  historical  novel.    The  scene  is 
Russia  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

$2.00. 


CAPTAIN  BLOOD 

Rafael  SabatinI 

A  thrilling  romance  of  Spanish  Main  by  the  author  of  "  Scaramouche."  " '  Cap- 
tain Bloocf'  is  a  rip-roariiig,  swash-buckUng,  piratical,  sea-dog,  cut,  thrust,  slash, 
love  story  of  the  nth  power.  I  certainly  enjoyed  it." — William  Lyon'  Phelps. 
Wyeth  frontispiece.  $2.00. 


Stni  for  dfcriptiv*  pamphlet  of  JOHN  BUCHAN'S  HISTORY 
OF    THE   GREAT    WAR.       To    be    publUlud  in    November 

Address  Mailing  Room,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  4  Park  Street,  Boston  8 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  SUBJECT? 

We  have  compiled,  from  the  best  articles,  treatises  and  special  contributions  to  past  and 
future  Issues  of  The  Walhamore  Complete  Business  8er\ice — and  from  over  600  magazines  and 
publications,  the  following  SPECIAL.  WALHAMORE  EDITIONS — eHch  loose-leaf,  up-to-date  and 
complete  with  cloth  binder.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  New  features  added  to  your 
binder  monthly. 

Subject  Title  uf  WaUmmorr  Edition  Price 

Jonmalliim— St!  Places  to  8eU  Manuscripts tl.OO 

Accounting — 36  Accounting  IToblems  Sohed  by  O.  Y.  Wnllin,  C.P.A.  (Ind.) ti.OO 

Administration— 6S  Things  An  Executive  Should  Know $1.00 

Advertising— ISO  Adiertislng  Plans  Oatllned ^ 11.00 

Federal  Taxes— 3£S  Federal  Tax  Rulings  Analyzed tl.OO 

Parcri  Post  or  .Wall  Order— 800  Thingi.  to  (Jell  By  Mail Jl.OO 

Salesmanship — "2  Ways  to  Put  Across  Sales Sl.OO 

Check  off  your  si'lortlona  and  pin  as  many  Dollar  Bills  to  this  advertisement  as  you  want 
copies  of  the  WALHAMORE  EniTlONS— or  send  money  ord<  r  or  check.  Every  copy  worth  five 
times  the  price  to  you  In  your  particular  line  of  work.  Money  refunded  If  not  rully  satlsfled 
after  3  days'  examination. 

ADDBESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY,  Publwhers 

LAFAVETTB  BriLOINO  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.. 
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A  NEW  BOOK  which  amazes 
■^^  and  thrills  those  who 
have  read  its  romantic  story. 

MOONLIGHT 
SCHOOLS 

By  CORA  WILSON   STEWART 

Chnirmnn  niUeriiry  CommUtn'mt  of 
tlte  Xatumat  Education  AJuociaium 

Tells  for  the  first  time  the  full  story 
of  how  the  appalling  illiteracy  of  one 
Kentucky  county  prompted  the  author, 
then  Supt.  of  the  Kowan  County 
Schools,  to  open  a  night  school  ses- 
sion for  adults. 

She  expected  an  attendance  of  per- 
haps one  hundred  and  fifty ;  twelve 
hundred  came.  From  every  part  of 
the  county,  no  matter  how  rough  the 
road,  or  how  hard  the  day's  work  had 
been,  men  came  to  be  rid  of  the  hu- 
miliation of  having  to  make  a  mark 
instead  of  signing  a  name. 

Before  that  campaign  ended  the 
illiteracy  fieures  for  Rowan  County 
had  dropped  from  1 ,1 52  to  23,  of  whom 
only  four  were  wilfully  ignorant 

The  movement  spread  to  other 
counties,  other  States,  a  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  praised  it  in 
special  bulletins,  and  the  author  has 
often  been  asked  for  a  book  telling 
the  story  of  a  movement  so  stimulat- 
ing and  of  such  profound  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

With  26  illustrations.    $2.00 


HEREDITY  AND 
CHILD  CULTURE 

By 
HENRY  DWIGHT  CHAPIN,  M.D. 

PrtaidaU  oj  the  CklldrrnU  Wel/an  FedrmtUm 
of  New  York,  etc. 

By  discussion  of  <]uestions  of  organic 
and  social  inheritance,  of  selective 
breeding,  of  the  points  to  consider  in 
.  fostering  proper  development  the  au- 
thor stresses  the  importance  both  of 
a  good  constitution  and  of  a  good- 
character-building  environment  and 
how  to  attain  it.  $2.50 

SELF-TRAINING 
IN   MYSTICISM 

By  H.  L.  HUBBARD 

A  clear  simple  guide  to  the  way  ot 
closer  union  with  God  which  Is  the 
science  of  mysticism.  $2.00 

EUROPE  AND 
BEYOND 

By  J.  A.  R.  MARRIOTT 

A  survey  of  world  politics  in  the  last 
half  century,  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Remaking  of  Modern  Europe."  An 
exceedingly  useful  handbook  to  any- 
one seeking  to  trace  the  diplomatic 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  war. 

$3.00 

AU  furfcta  arr  nrt,  po&lage  extra 

P.   DUTTON   &   CO. 

681   FHth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Negro  in  Chicago 

A  Stuiiy  of 

Race  Relations  and  a  Race  Riot 


Chicago  Rlolert  Leaving  the  Seaeh 

Every  AbericAn  ahould  read  the  detailed  ator;  at  Ox 
Chicago  race  riot  of  July,  iai9,  aa  told  by 

Th»  Cricaoo  CoHMusioir  oh  Rac»  Rslatioxx. 

The  knowledge  contained  hi  thia  book  of  the  living 
oooditiona  among  the  Negroea  in  the  North,  of  ina|ia- 
gands  need  to  ixilluenoe  migimtiona  from  the  Sontn.  ud 
of  the  conunlnion'B  reoommendatlons  to  dvk:  orpuiiaa. 
tkins,  city  olBoiala,  8tate  militia,  employers,  labor 
onioiia,  bcarda  of  education,  and  the  piim  wUl  help  to 
prevent  future  iBdal  diiBcultiee.  An  Important  volmne 
ibr  everyone  intereated  in  America'a  raoe  prohlem. 

Fully  mmlraUd.     $6.00  net. 

The  Negro   Press   in   the   United  States 
Br  Frederick  G.  Dotwailer 

la  there  a'Negro  Preae  ?  What  ia  it  like  and  how  te- 
doea  It  repreaent  the  race  ?  What  ia  JIta  oontributkm 
to  the  problem  ot  racial  aapiratfam  7  Thia  book  preeente 
a  multitude  of  facta  on  the  Negro  preel  queetion,  a 
knowledge  of  which  will  help  to  a  better  understMidiDg 
of  the  racial  problema  facing  American  dtiaenahip 
today.  S3.00 

The  University  of  Chicago  Preoa 
S753  ElUa  Ave.  Chlcoco.  miaoia 


School   Information    FREE 

Catalan  of  all  Girls'  or  Boya'  boardiiiK  achoola  iand  campii 
In  U.  B.  Expert  advice  free.  Relative  standing  from  perBona' 
inapection.  Btate  fully  kind  wanted.  Maintained  by  American 
Soboola' Aiaoc.  Nofeea.  Write  llOO  Tlm«a  Bldc„ 
New  York,  or  Iff  15- A  MaaonioTentple,  ChlcAso 


TEACHBWS'    AOEWCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Firth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  oollegea^ablic  and  private  achoola. 
Adviaes parenu about scliools.  Win.  U.  Pratt,  Mmr. 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

BROADWAY  AT  leOTH  STREKT 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  charter  requirea  that  "  Equal  privilege*  of  admiaica 
ana  Instruction,  with  all  the  advautagee  of  the  Inatitnticii, 
shall  be  allowed  to  Students  of  every  denomination  <f 
C^istians."Rigbty.«avenaiyearbeR<ui  September  27tiiJ«C!. 

for  oatak>gue,  addreas  THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR    WURSES 

St.  John's  Rivenide  Hospital  Trainiaf 
School  for  Norses 

YONKCRS.    NEW   YORK 

Baglatered  In  New  Turk  Btkte.  oBera  a  tM  yean*  eoeiaa 
aa  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Ra«alt» 
nenia  one  year  hl^i  sofaool  or  Its  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Diraotreaa  ol  Nursea,  Tonkera,  New  rork. 

BOYS  and  Giris  all  ever  tfaa 
country  are  deliToring  Tit* 
Ontlook  each  week  in  their  neigli- 
borhoods  and  earning  cash  profits. 
If  there  are  ambitious  boys  or  girls 
in  your  family,  why  not  have  them 
write  iu  at  once  for  full  particulars  ? 
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THATCHER  T.  P.  LuQUER  graduated 
from  Columbia  in  1889  with  the  de- 
gree of  C.E.,  and  started  private  practice 
in  1900  as  a  supervising  and  consulting 
engineer.  As  soon  as  the  World  War 
began  he  attended  the  Plattsburg  M.  T. 
Camps,  drilled  with  the  New  York 
Training  Battery  and  attended  courses 
of  lectures  on  military  subjects.  He  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  Captain  in  the 
OflBccrs'  Reserve  Corps  in  1917,  and  in 
a  little  over  a  year  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  Overseas  he  was 
cited  in  Division  orders  and  recom- 
mended for  promotion  to  Colonel  for  his 
signal  services.  At  present  he  has  a 
colonelship  in  the  Engineer  Offlcers' 
Reserve  Corps  and  is  assigned  as  Corps 
Engineer  of  the  Xllth  Corps  of  the 
Organized  Reserves. 

SENATOR  Davenport,  at  The  Outlook's 
request,  is  sending  us  a  series  of  let- 
ters on  the  political  situation  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  ilrst  of  his  corre- 
spondence appears  in  this  issue  under 
the  title  of  "Giving  the  Middle  West  the 
Once  Over."  This  will  be  followed  in 
the  Octol>er  11  issue  by  a  second  letter 
on  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Middle  West  toward  the 
Tariff  BiU. 

NETWTON  FuEssLE,  author  of  "The 
Green  Gold  of  the  Tropics,"  gives 
from  his  own  experience,  gained  while 
on  a  trip  through  Havana.  Panama,  and 
Costa  Rica,  an  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  banana  industry. 

THE  much-abused  and  frequently  slan- 
dered profession  of  teaching  should 
be  congratulated  on  having  so.  doughty 
a  defender  as  Mr.  William  McAndrew. 
Mr.  McAndrew  is  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  New 
York  City. 

BABBETT  Harper  Clark,  who  contril>- 
utes  to  our  Book  Table  an  article 
on  "Booth  Tarkington,  Dramatist,"  was 
at  one  time  an  actor  and  assistant  stage 
manager  with  Mrs.  Fiske.  Since  1919 
he  has  been  Instructor  in  the  drama 
every  summer  at  Chautauqua,  New 
York,  and  has  been  of  remarkable  ser- 
vice to  dramatic  art.  Mr.  Clark  is  a 
most  prolific  writer  on  his  favorite  sul>- 
Ject.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Conti- 
nental Drama  of  To-day,"  "British  and 
American  Drama  of  To-day,"  Contem- 
porary French  Dramatists,"  and  other 
volumes,  and  has  edited  and  translated 
many  plays  from  the  French  and  Span- 
ish. He  was  dramatic  director  at  Camp 
Humphreys  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  during  the 
war. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  Of  interesting  and  newsy 
scenes  and  events  are  wanted  by 
The  Outlook;  and  for  such  as  are  ac- 
cepted a  cash  payment  of  from  $3  to  $5 
will  be  made.  Photographs  should  be 
sent  with  return  postage  inclosed.  Ad- 
dress The  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  381 
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Forceful  Pages 

Now  and  again  we  need  to  hear  some  clear  voice 
call  us  to  a  realization  of  the  finer  emotions  of 
life,  to  stir  within  us  a  consciousness  that  we  may  be 
building  a  lop-sided  heritage  for  tomorrow's  citizens. 
From  the  Abingdon  Press  have  come  some  sincere 
volumes  written  by  people  with  a  fine  understanding  of 
what  is  worth  while.  These  books  are  offered  because 
they  will  abide  with  the  intelligent  reader  through 
many  profitable  hours. 


THIS  MIND 
By  BUiot  Waiiam  Frmr  MeDowtU 

These  lectures  were  prepared  and  spoken  witb 
the  desire  that  they  might  really  assist  membeis 
o(  the  student  body  in  making  their  decisions  for 
lifework  and  service  in  the  world  to  which  they 
are  so  rapidly  coming. 

Pilce,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

By  Biskop  Francis  J.  MeCoMutU 
Bishop  McConnell  has  restricted  the  range  of 
these  lectures  so  that  they  deal  only  with  the 
minister  as  a  preacher.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
intensive  rather  than  an  extensive  discussion.  It 
Is  essentially  a  book  for  the  younger  men  in  the 
ministry,  although  it  contains  much  that  will 
prove  profitable  to  those  of  larger  and  wider 
experience. 

Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

JBSUS  AS  JUDGED  BY  HIS  ENEMIES 
By  Junes  B,  Snowien 

It  is  a  strong  case  that  can  te  surrendered  to 
the  judgment  of  enemies.  Jesus  Christ  triumph- 
antly stands  this  test.  He  had  his  enemies  in 
his  earthly  life,  and  they  had  many  things  to  say 
about  him  and  against  him.  More  than  three 
score  of  these  sayings  are  scattered  through  the 
Gospels.  They  form  a  remarkable  body  of  testi- 
mony that  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

Price,  net,  $1.75,  postpaid. 


THE  DIVINE  RIGHT  OP  DEMOCRACY 
By  Clurtnct  Trnt  Wilson 

In  this  streightforwaid  discussion  Dr.  Wilson 
reminds  us  of  certain  forgotten  sources  of  our 
federal  constitution;  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  democratic  ideals:  that  we  are,  after 
all,  a  Christian  nation;  and  he  likewise  presents 
certain  phases  of  present-day  conditions  that 
should  awaken  the  moral  and  political  conKience 
of  the  nation. 

Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

A  LrrTLE  BOOK  OP  SERMONS 
By  Lynn  Harold  Honfk 
A  number  of  these  sermons  "grew  out  of  par- 
ticular occasions  and  were  connected  with  par- 
ticular places,"  as,  for  instance,  the  sermon  on 
"The  Ampler  Puritanism,"  which  was  preicfaed 
at  Plymouth.  England,  at  the  Pilgrim  Tercente- 
nary Service,  in  September,  1920. 

Price,  net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

OUR  PROTESTANT  HERITAGE 
By  W.  WofSoTi  T.  Dnncan 
In  Older  to  meet  the  daims  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  made  through  paid  advertise- 
ments in  the  daily  press.  Dr.  Duncan  felt  con- 
strained to  discuss  in  his  pulpit  certain  questions 
in  dispute  between  Roman  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism.  The  discourses  made  a  profound 
impre^ion  at  the  time  of  their  first  public  presen- 
tation, and  are  entirely  worthy  of  the  close  atten- 
tion of  the  more  dispersed  audience  to  which  they 
are  now  addressed. 

Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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A   RIGHTEOUS   WAR 


By  Carl  G.  Lewis 
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lIlfflMilliilllliiiil 
THE  LATTER  DAY  SAINT  CHURCH 

The  Latter  Day  Saint  or  Mormon  Church,  as  It  is  often 
called.  Is  divided  Into  two  principal  factions.  One  of  these 
factions  under  the  leadership  of  F.  M.  Smith  has  headquarters 
ocated  at  Independence,  Missouri,  which  place  was  appointed 
Zion  or  principal  and  permanent  gathering  place  of  the  Saints 
by  Joseph  Smith,  the  first  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saint  church,  and  the  man  through  whom  Mormo^- 
ism  originated.  The  other  faction  is  called  the  Brighamlte  or 
Utah  Mormon  church,  and  has  its  present  headquarters  located 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  My  reference  books,  however,  consisting 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and  Covenants  pnd  Corrected 
Bible  are  those  of  the  Reorganized  faction,  with  headquarters 
located  at  Independence,  Mo.,  yet  the  quotations  produced  here 
are  parts  of  those  communications  which,  coming  through 
Joseph  Smith,  the  first  prophet,  have  been  accepted  as  revela- 
tions from  God  by  the  general  vote  of  not  only  the  Reorganized 
faction  but  the  Brighamlte  faction,  as  well;  the  sections,  etc.. 
of  the  Brighamlte  books  being  numbered  somewhat  differently 
than  the  Reorganized. 

GOD  APPROVES  OF  WAR 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  war  making  has  been  much 
discussed  m  all  parts  of  the  country  and  I  am  anxious  that 
God's  law  concerning  It.  given  through  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  President  F.  M.  Smith,  be  given  to  people  who  are 
not  of  the  Latter  Day  Saint  faUh.  .1  am  doing  something 
unusual  In  directing  those  not  of  the  Latter  Day  Saint  faith, 
or  the  Gentiles  as  they  are  called.  In  how  to  find  those  parts 
of  the  Reorganized  books  which  so  far  have  been  withheld 
from  them,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  because  of  the  great 
need  of  all  people  for  Godly  laws  to  govern  them  In  their 
actions  toward  each  other.  First,  I  will  reproduce  paragraph 
six  of  the  revelation  composing  section  ninety-five  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  to  show  that  a  command  from  God 
is  always  necessary  before  war  can  be  engaged  in  legitimately. 
It  reads  as  follows:  "Behold,  this  is  the  law  I  gave  unto  my 
servant  Nephl;  and  thy  father  Joseph,  and  Jacob,  and  Isaac, 
and  Abraham,  and  all  mine  ancient  prophets  and  apostles. 
And  again,  this  is  the  law  that  I  gave  unto  mine  ancients. 
that  di«y  shonW  aot  go  out  unto  battle  acaiiut  any  natioii. 
kindred,  toacuo.  or  pMpU,  saro  I,  tko  Lord,  Mminanded 
them.  And  if  any  nation,  tongue,  or  people  should  proclaim 
war  against  them,  they  should  first  lift  a  standard  of  peace 
unto  that  people,  nation,  or  tongue,  and  if  that  people  did  not 
accept  the  offering  of  peace,  neither  the  second  nor  the  third 
time,  they  should  bring  these  testimonies  before  the  Lord; 
then,  I,  dto  Lord,  would  give  unto  diem  a  commandment, 
and  Justify  them  in  going  out  to  battle  against  that  nation, 
tongue  or  people,  and  I,  the  Lord,  would  fight  their  battles, 
and  their  children's  battles  and  their  children's  children" 
(this  means  that  God  would  do  the  fighting  but  would  exer- 
cise his  power  through  them  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
four  words  given  special  emphasis)  "until  thoy  had  avenged 
themMlvo*  on  all  their  enemies,  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration behold,  this  Is  an  ensample  unto  all  people,  salth  the 
Lord,  your  God,  for  Justification  before  me."    Nephi,  of  Book 

•  •■'ormon  fame,  Joseph,  Jacob,  Isaac,  and  Abraham,  the  men 
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referred  to  above,  were  all  great  prophets  of  the  Lord  through 
whom  the  Lord  communicated  his  will  to  the  people,  and  as 
President  Fred  M.  Smith  is  the  leading  prophet  of  the  Reor- 
ganized Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  today, 
it  would  be  through  him  that  a  commandment  to  make  war 
would  of  necessity  have  to  come  to  the  Reorganized  i>eople. 

I  now  wish  to  reproduce  paragraphs  eight  and  nine  of  the 
revelation  composing  section  one  hundred  two  of  the  Doctrine 
and    Covenants,    in    connection   with    the    paragraph    quoted 
above.     Paragraph   8:     "Now,   behold,   I   say   unto   you   my 
friends,  in  this  way  you  may  find  favor  In  the  eyes  of  the 
I>eople,  until   tho   army   of   lirael    bocomes   vary  groat;     and   I 
will  soften  the  hearts  of  the  people,   •■  I  did   the    heart  at 
Phanoh,  from  time  to  time,  until  my  servant  Baurak  Ale,  and 
Baneemy.  whom  I  have  appointed,  •hall  have  timo  to  (athor 
up  tho  •treagth  of  my  house,   and  to  have  sent  wise  men.  to 
fulfill   that  which   I   have  commanded   concerning  the   pur- 
chasing of  all  lands  in  Jackson  county  (Missouri)  that  can 
be  purchased,  and  In  the  adjoining  counties  round  about:  for 
it  is  my  will  that  these  lands  should  be  purchased,  and  after 
they  are  purchased  'that  my  Saints  may  possess  them  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  consecration  which  I  have  given;  and  after 
these  lands  are  purchased.  I  will  hold   dio  ARMIES  of  lanol 
guiltloM   in  taking   potsooion   of   dieir   own   lands,  which    tb«y 
have  previoualy  purchaaed   with   Aoir  moneys,  and  of  throwiac 
down   tho   towers   of  mino   enemies,   that  may  be   upon    thorn, 
•ad  scattering  their  watchmen,  and   aTonging  mo  of  mine  one- 
mios,  uato  tho  third  aad  fourth  goneratioB  of  them  that  Iiats  me. 
9.   But  firstly  lot  my  ARMY  bocomo  veiy  GREAT,  and  let  it 
bo   sanctified    i>efore   me,  that   it   may  becomo   fair  as  the  sun, 
and   clear  as  tho  moon,  and   that   her  banners   may  bo  terrible 
unto  ALL  NATIONS  r  (please  notice  that  this  nation  is  included 
also)  "that  die  kingdoms  of  this   world   may  be  constrained    to 
acknowledge   that   the    kingdom   of   Zion    is    in    very  deed   the 
idngdimi   of  our  God   and   his  Christ;    dierefore  let  us  becooM 
subject  unto  her  laws." 

After  reading  these  revelations  we  can  understand  why  It 
was  that  the  Saints  maintained  an  army.  An  army  is  not 
formed,  trained,  and  equipped  with  arms  of  war  without  a 
reason.  It  is  Intended  for  the  prosecution  of  war  providing 
war  should  become  necessary.  However,  this  army,  due  m 
lack  of  obedience  to  the  revelations  of  Joseph  Smith,  and  to  a 
lack  of  numbers,  failed  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  when  tlie 
crisis  came  some  of  the  Saints  were  killed  and  the  rest  driven 
out  of  the  country  by  armed  mobs. 

But  a  belief  that  this  reverse  to  the  Latter  Day  Saint  caus<> 
could  have  any  permanent  results,  has  never  been  entertaineit 
by  the  followers  of  Joseph  Smith,  who  are  Justified  in  their 
firm  belief  of  ultimate  success  by  this  revelation,  composlne 
paragraph  eight  of  section  sixty-four,  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants.  "And  even  the  bishop,  who  Is  a  Judge,  and  his 
counselors.  If  they  are  not  faithful  In  their  stewardships,  shal' 
be  condemned,  and  others  shall  be  planted  In  their  stead;  for. 
behold,  I  say  unto  you  that  Zion  shall  flourish,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  upon  her,  and  she  shall  be  an  ensign 
unto  the  people,  and  there  shall  come  unto  her  out  of  every 
nation  under  heaven.  And  the  day  shall  come,  when  the  natioai 
of  the  earth  shall  tremble  because  of  her,  and  shall  fear  because 
of  her  terrible  ones.    The  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

An  article  of  equal  interest  is  to  follow  in  the  next  number 
of  The  Outlook.    Do  not  fall  to  read  it.  • 
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TURKEY  AGAIN  A 
EUROPEAN  POWER 

m  Y  7"  HATEVER  else  may  be  the  re- 
m^  suit  of  the  concessions  by  Great 
*  ^  Britain,  Prance,  and  Italy  to 
Mustapha  Kemal's  demands,  it  is  certain 
that  Turkish  power  will  be  re-established 
In  Europe  on  an  extent  not  dreamed  of 
at  the  close  of  the  Great  War.  Even 
if  it  is  granted  that  liberal  concessions 
were  necessary  after  the  complete  vic- 
tory of  the  armies  of  the  Turliish  Na- 
tionalist Government,  it  Is  certainly 
humiliating  to  the  Great  Powers  of 
E^urope,  and  demoralizing  especially  to 
British  prestige,  that  so  complete  and 
far-reaching  submission  has  been  made 
to  their  former  enemy,  the  ally  of  Ger- 
many. When  Kemal  was  asked  to  meet 
the  representatives  of  the  Powers  in  con- 
ference, he  refused  to  do  so  unless  In 
advance  of  such  a  conference  assurances 
were  given  him  that  his  principal  de- 
mands would  be  granted.  Now  that  he 
has  been  given  that  assurance,  he  has 
shown  no  hurry  to  accept  the  offers 
made  him.  The  note  of  the  Allies  to 
Kemal  was  dated  on  September  23,  and 
up  to  September  26  no  reply  had  been 
made. 

The  terms  of  the  joint  note  were 
almost  submissive  in  tone.  PoIncar4 
for  France,  Curzon  for  Great  Britain, 
and  Sforza  for  Italy  asked  the  Turks 
"to  be  good  enough  to  let  them  know" 
whether  Turkish  representatives  would 
be  sent  to  a  conference  of  those  nations 


and  of  Japan,  Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  and 
Greece  to  'be  held  at  Venice  or  else- 
where. They  "take  this  opportunity  to 
declare  that  they  view  with  favor"  Tur^ 
key's  demand  to  be  put  in  itower  again 
in  eastern  Thrace  along  the  line  of  the 
River  Maritza,  which  includes  Adrian- 
ople  and  territory  that  most  of  us  sup- 
posed had  been  lost  to  Turkey  forever. 
The  note  does  not  even  mention  the' 
willingness  of  the  great  nations  to  let 
Turkey  keep  all  of  her  former  territory 
in  Asia  Minor;  she  holds  that,  or  most  of 
it,  by  force. of  victory,  and  it  is  tacitly 
agreed  that  she  shall  retain  what  she 
has.  As.to  the  other  points  of  real  impor- 
tance such  as  the  freedom  of  the  Darda- 
nelles and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  protection  of  non- 
Mohammedan  peoples,  the  note  of  the 
Allies  proposes  to  leave  the  matter  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  offers  to  support  the  admission 
of  Turkey  to  the  League.  They  confirm 
their  former  assurance  that  Allied 
troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Constan- 
tinople as  soon  as  the  final  treaty  of 
peace  has  been  settled.  In  return,  they 
warn  the  Turks  under  Kemal  from  en- 
tering into  the  zone  of  neutrality  on  the 
Asian  side.  This  seems  to  be  about  all 
that  the  Powers  still  urgently  insist 
upon,  and  Kemal  has  at  least  twice  since 
negotiations  have  begun  allowed  his 
troops  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  the 
zone,  with  constant  danger  whenever 
this   happens   that   fighting  may   begin 


between    the    Turks    and    the    British 
forces  near  Chanak. 

THE  NEAR  EAST  STILL  A 
DANGER  CENTER 

DESFTFE  Lloyd  George's  optimistic 
view  of  the  situation  that  followed 
bis  first  alarm,  the  situation  in  the  Near 
East  is  still  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
As  we  write,  reports  both  from  Smyrna 
and  Constantinople  say  that  there  Is  im- 
minent danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  massa- 
cres in°  Smyrna  and  of  an  attack  iipon 
non-Turks  in  Constantinople.  The  Earl 
of  Balfour,  for  Instance,  is  reported  on 
September  26  as  saying  that  he  had  in- 
formation that  showed  "danger  of  a 
great  calamity  In  Smyrna,"  and  one 
despatch-  from  Constantinople  even 
names  the  exact  day  upon  which  it  Is 
believed  that  the  Christian  section  of 
the  city  may  be  attacked  by  the  worst 
element  of  the  Constantinople  Turks. 
Such  outbreaks,  if  they  occur,  would 
complicate  the  general  danger  of  dis- 
order and  might  simply  demand  military 
intervention  from  the  Powers. 

The  result  of  the  conference  Indicated 
by  the  note  of  the  Allies  would,  of 
course,  be  to  destroy  completely  what- 
ever may  be  left  of  the  S<5vre8  Treaty, 
which  was  signed  but  never  ratified. 
The  occupation  by  Turkey  of  eastern 
Thrace  would  make  a  new  and  always 
threatening  situation  in  the  Balkans, 
and  the  attempt  to  draw  new  lines  for 
the  neutral  zone  as  It  exists  and  to  guar- 
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antee  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  presents 
many  difflculties. 

Lloyd  Oeorge  said  only  a  few  days 
before  the  note  was  signed,  "It  would 
be  a  t)erll  of  the  darkest  kind  if  we  per- 
mitted the  army  which  has  left  Smyrna 
a  heap  of  blackened  ruins  to  cross  over 
into  Europe  until  permanent  peace  has 
been  established,  and  until  the  condi- 
tions of  that  peace  are  clearly  defined." 
Yet  Kemal,  as  we  write,  is  reported  to  be 
insistent  upon  the  immediate  entrance 
of  his  army  into  Thrace  to  drive  out  the 
Greeks  from  territory  assigned  to  them 
by  the  Powers  after  the  Great  War. 

Features  of  the  situation  as  it  strikes 
an  American  observer  in  London  are 
shown  in  the  following  cablegram,  dated 
September  22,  from  a  special  correspond- 
ent of  The  Outlook,  Mr.  W.  C.  Gregg: 

The  safety  of  Europe  at  present 
seems  to  He  In  Its  physical  weakness 
rather  than  in  the  strength  of  Its 
diplomacy.  The  British  Government 
announced  Its  progrramme  of  armed 
resistance  to  certain  Turldsh  ad- 
vances and  afterwards  consulted  its 
antes.  To  an  American  observer  this 
loolcs  like  a  mistake.  They  also  seem 
quicker  to  appreciate  a  Turkish 
threat  against  their  commercial  use 
of  the  Dardanelles  than  to  appreciate 
the  emotions  of  France  at  delayed 
German  reparationa  The  London 
press  is  almost  unanimous  In  con- 
demning the  Turkish  bungling  of  the 
Lloyd  Oeorge  Government,  and  there 
is  more  talk  about  a  general  election. 
Winston  Churchill's  prominence  in 
the  present  crisis  reminds  the  people 
of  his  Gallipoll  campaign.  One  paper 
prints  a  picture  of  a  vast  British 
cemetery  in  Turkey  with  a  heading, 
"No  more  of  this."  There  Is  much 
clamor  for  calling  Parliament.  As 
yet  the  Prime  Minister  has  made  no 
sign  of  compliance.  If  this  were 
America's  tire-trouble,  our  President 
as  well  as  our  people  would  be  look- 
ing for  Congress  to  put  on  Its  overalls. 
It  ■nlll  all  blow  over  shortly,  unless 
the  Turks  get  brash  and  try  to  cross 
the  Dardanelles.  We  must  not  forget 
the  two  other  sore  spots  in  Europe, 
Austria's  Imminent  financial  collapse 
and  Germany's  ugly  mood.  Ger- 
many carries  a  pistol  In  her  overcoat 
pocket:  her  Angers  feel  for  the  trig- 
ger as  her  mind  dwells  on  the  success 
of  the  Turks. 

Another  interesting  view  of  the  situa- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  London  corre- 
spondence from  General  Sir  Oeorge 
Aston  on  another  page. 


THE  HERRIN  GRAND  JURY 
DOES  ITS  DUTY 

THE  country  has  followed  with  keen 
interest  the  progress  of  the  invest! 
gation  into  the  horrible  murders  com- 
mitted near  the  Herrin  mines  last  June. 
The  local  spirit  of  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence as  regards  the  punishment  of  the 
ninals  was  marked.     But  the  spirit 


of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
once  thoroughly  aroused.  Insisted 
through  its  State  officials  that  the  arm 
of  justice  should  not  remain  inert.  Now 
the  special  Grand  Jury  which  has  been 
hearing  evidence  at  Marlon  has  returned 
a  long  list  of  indictments.  It  not  only 
finds  indictments  against  individuals  for 
crime,  but  it  charges  the  authorities 
with  failure  to  protect  life  and  property 
and  even  criticises  the  mine  owners  as 
"woefully  ignorant  of  the  danger  or 
blindly  determined  to  risk  strife  and 
conflict  if  profit  could  be  made." 

The  number  of  indictments  found  indi- 
cates that  the  Grand  Jury  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  this  was  a  group  crime,  not 
a  spontaneous  outbreak  of  rage  among 


THERE  are  those  who  dream 
of  Manretanias  docking  at 
the  wharves  of  Proctor 
Knott's  ^  zenith  city  oi  the  nn- 
salted  seas." 

There  are  those  who  daim 
that  the  whole  proposal  to  carry 
ocean-going  steamers  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Great 
Lakes  is  chimerical. 

The  arguments  for  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  proposed  de- 
velopment of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  werenever  more  simply 
or  clearly  stated  than  in  Gilbert 
H.Gilbert'sforthcoming  Outlook 
article. 

It  should  be  read  by  both 
dreamers  and  congenital  pessi- 
mists. 


individuals.  The  total  number  of  Indict- 
ments was  214;  44  of  these  indictments 
were  for  murder,  58  for  conspiracy  to 
murder,  58  for  rioting,  and  54  for  as- 
sault with  intent  to  murder.  Among  the 
men  indicted  for  murder  are  two  imikor- 
tant  officials  of  labor  unions. 

The  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  which 
accoinpanled  the  indictments  was  a  full 
and  graphic  account  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  led  up  to  the  crime  and  all 
the  terrible  barbarity  of  the  crime  Itself. 
The  Grand  Jury  declared  forcefully  that 
the  attack  of  June  21  was  the  result  of 
a  conspiracy  which  had  b<«n  gathering 
and  organizing  for  several  days;  it 
quotes  the  telegram  from  John-  L.  Lewis, 
the  President  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  which  states  that  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  "are  Justified  in 
treating  this  crowd  as  an  outlaw  organi- 
zation"— the  posting  of  this  telegram  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mine  has  been 


regarded  as  one  of  the  inciting  causes 
of  what  bapi»ened.  After  describing  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  the  employees 
after  safe  conduct  had  been  promised 
them,  the  finding  of  the  Grand  Jury  re- 
marks: "The  atrocities  and  cruelties  of 
the  murders  are  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  describe.  A  mob  is  always 
cowardly,  but  the  savagery  of  this  mob 
in  its  relentless  brutality  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable. The  indignities  heaped  upon 
the  dead  did  not  end  until  the  bodies 
were  interred  In  unknown  graves." 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  In 
which  this  crime  took  place  has  now 
faithfully  and  thoroughly  done  its  duty. 
The  country  will  continue  to  follow 
with  the  utmost  intentness  the  progress 
of  these  criminal  cases  as  they  come 
before  trial  juries. 

THE  LABOR  INJUNCTION 

As  was  generally  expected,  Judge 
Wilkerson,  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  at  Chicago,  has  sustained  the 
sweeping  injunction  recently  issued  by 
himself  as  a  temporary  measure.  It  is 
now  binding  as  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion, which  may  be  made  i»ermanent  or 
may  be  passed  upon  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

In  statements  made  by  Judge  Wilker- 
son he  sustains  broadly  the  contentions 
made  by  Attorney-General  Daugherty. 
His  main  point  is  that  the  evidence  of 
illegal  and  criminal  activities  by  the 
striking  shopmen,  their  unions  or  their 
supporters,  is  such  that  there  was  proof 
of  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  interfere 
with  inter-State  commerce.  Judge  Wil- 
kerson declines  to  admit  as  valid  the 
contention  of  the  defendants  that  par- 
ticipation by  them  in  any  illegal  act  had 
not  been  shown.  The  Judge  says  that 
the  acts  committed  were  "on  such  a 
large  scale  and  in  point  of  time  and 
place  so  connected  with  the  admitted 
conduct  of  the  strike  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble on  the  record  here  to  view  them  in 
any  other  light  than  as  dona  in  further- 
ance of  a  common  purj^oae  and  as  part 
of  a  common  plan."  He  cannot,  there- 
fore, he  says,  reach  the  conclusion  that 
"those  who  were  at  the  head  of  this 
combination  did  not  actually  know  that 
these  things  were  being  done." 

The  injunction  order  as  It  stands  for- 
bids any  participation  in  acts  tending  to 
interfere  with  railway  operation  by 
officers  or  members  of  the  shop  crafts 
belonging  to  the  Railway  Employees' 
Department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

The  weak  i>oint  In  this  kind  of  dealing 
with  labor  matters  is  that,  when  the 
question  is  as  to  the  actual  decision 
whether  a  given  Individual  has  in  fact 
committed  an  illegal  act  or  has  corn- 
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bined  with  others  to  commit  acts 
amounting  to  a  conspiracy,  the  truth  or 
falseness  of  the  allegation  must  be  de- 
cided by  a  judge  without  a  Jury  and  that 
the  person  arrested  is  dealt  with  for 
contempt  of  court  in  disobeying  the 
court's  orders  and  not  for  having  com- 
mitted acts  against  the  statute  criminal 
law. 

Meanwhile  the  strike  of  the  railway 
shopmen  Is  growing  feebler,  and  It  is 
quite  probable  that  actual  prosecution 
under  the  Injunction  will  not  take  place. 

THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

IT  will  be  a  disaster  If  political  parti- 
sanship Is  i>ermitted  to  damage  or 
destroy  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  If 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had  not  been 
In  existence  during  the  great  European 
war,  we  should  unquestionably  have  had 
a  currency  panic  and  a  flnancial  crisis 
in  this  country  more  disastrous  than  the 
three  or  four  which  struck  the  country 
down  during  the  life  of  the  National 
Banking  Act. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  richest 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  "history  is  all 
bunk,"  It  is  a  good  plan  occasionally  to 
recall  history  in  discussing  current 
political  questions.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System  works  so  well,  so  smoothly, 
and  seems  so  well  established,  that  the 
man  who  fears  its  destruction  by  politi- 
cal partisanship  is  called  an  alarmist. 
But  the  United  States  Bank,  which  a 
hundred  years  ago  saved  the  country 
from  the  same  kind  of  economic  disas- 
ter from  which  we  have  been  saved  in 
the  last  eight  years  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  was  destroyed  by  political 
partisanship.  History  shows  over  and 
over  again  that  what  has  been  done  once 
can  be  done  a  second  time.  Perhaps  a 
National  ttanking  system  might  be  de- 
vised which  would  be  more  efficient, 
more  just,  and  more  uniform  in  its 
social  benefits  than  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  but  so  far  it  has  proved  itself 
to  be  the  best  system  that  this  country 
has  ever  had,  and  better  than  those  of  - 
many  other  civilized  countries.  Never- 
theless, It  is  being  attacked,  and  the  cen- 
ter of  attack  is  the  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  W.  P.  O. 
Harding.  -His  term  has  expired,  and  the 
President  has  not  yet  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  fill  the  vacancy.  Ctovernor  Har- 
ding is  at  present  holding  the  office  until 
bis  successor  is  appointed.  We  think  it 
may  be  said  that  the  soundest  and 
wisest  flnancial  advisers  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  urging  his  reappointment.  In- 
deed, the  name  of  one  alone  of  his  spon- 
sors Is  enough  to  carry  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  We  refer  to  Senator  Carter 
'To  man  Icnows  more  about  the 
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operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Law 
than  Senator  Glass;  no  man  has  a 
greater  Interest  in  its  continued  success 
as  a  public  Institution ;_  and  no  one  man 
had  more  to  do  with  the  successful 
legislation  which  established  It.  If 
Senator  Glass  believes  that  W.  P.  O. 
Harding  is  the  best  possible  nominee  for 
Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
we  do  not  much  care  to  consider  the 
arguments  or  criticisms  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  appointment. 

A  LIVING  CHURCH 

AMONG  the  more  important  commu- 
nions in  America,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  by  no  means  the 
largest,  but  it  exerts  an  influence  out  of 
proportion  to  Its  size.  Its  triennial  Con- 
vention which  recently  had  its  sessictn 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  was  an  event  of 
wide  public  interest.  The  proceedings 
of  that  Convention  were  reported  in  the 
daily  press  as  news  of  importance  to 
readers  not  affiliated  with  that  Church 
or  any  Church. 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  strategic 
position  which  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  holds  in  certain  centers  of  popu- 
lation. Another  reason  is  its  place  In 
the  early  history  of  the  Nation.  Per- 
haps the  chief  reason,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  what  may  be  called  a  root 
communion. 

It  is  the  same  reason  that  explains 
the  Influence  of  such  relatively  small 
countries  as  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Nu- 
merically, the  Irish  of  Ireland  are 
almost  negligible  in  the  total  mass  of 
humanity;  but  they  constitute  a  root 
nationality,  they  are  a  parent  stock. 
Millions  of  people,  therefore,  who  are 
not  Irish  at  all  are  concerned  with  what 
is  happening  in  Ireland  as  they  would 
not  be  with  the  doings  of  four  or  five 
million  people  without  history  or  com- 
mon origin  who  might  happen  to  inhabit 
the  same  island. 

Somewhat  similarly,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  constitutes  a  parent 
stock  in  Christian  faith  and  practice. 
The  symbol  of  Its  ancestorhood  Is  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Though  it  is 
the  authoritative  compendium  of  Episco- 
pal liturgy.  It  Is  in  practice  the  heritage 
of  as  many  Protestant  bodies  as  may 
wish  to  claim  It.  Its  collecU  are  the 
common  possession  of  all  churches.  Its 
phraseology  has  entered  into  the  lan- 
guage almost  as  definitely  as  that  of  the 
English  Bible.  The  fact  that  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  is  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  trustee  for  thla  treasury  of 
worship  and  literature  Is  an  indication  of 
the  special  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
that  Church  and  the  public  concern  In 
Its  actions. 
On  this  account,  the  most  important 
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action  of  the  recent  Convention  at  Port- 
land was  the  revision  which  It  made  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  The 
Outlook  for  September  6  the  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  C.  Chorley,  Historiographer  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  special 
correspondence  gave  an  account  of  some 
of  the  more  important  changes  recent- 
mended  by  the  commission  appointed 
nine  years  ago  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
not  practicable  here  to  refer  to  all  these 
revisions.  A  number  of  the  changes 
which  were  adopted  merely  record  a 
change  in  point  of  view  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole  toward  certain  customs  and 
in  certain  human  relationships.  For 
example.  It  is  no  longer  contrary  to  the 
rubrics  of  the  Church  to  read  the  burial 
service  over  the  body  of  an  unbaptized 
person  or  of  a  suicide.  This  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  change  in  the  con- 
science of  the  Church,  but  rather  a 
greater  charity  and  sympathy.  The  new 
prayers  that  have  been  added  are  also 
a  record  of  a  new  understanding  of  fra- 
ternity, as  is  indicated  by  the  prayers 
for  social  justice  and  for  missions.  It  is 
significant  of  a  changing  view  of  the 
marriage  relation  that  simultaneously 
with  the  removal  of  the  word  "obey" 
from  the  vow  of  the  wife  there  is  added 
a  prayer  for  fruitfulness  in  marriage. 

In  a  despatch  from  Portland  to  the 
New  York  "Tribune"  Dr.  Chorley  em- 
phasizes the  action  of  the  Church  In 
reference  to  modern  social  problems, 
and  he  quotes  from  the  pastoral  address 
of  the  bishops  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  which  lays  upon  corporations 
and  labor  unions  alike  the  duty  of  pub- 
lic service.  The  pastoral  Indicates  also 
an  understanding  of  what  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  modern  revolt  of  young 
people  and  a  sympathy  with  cerUln  ob- 
jectives of  that  revolt— the  "readiness 
and  determination  to  level  social  dis- 
tinctions and  forego  social  privilege,  a 
larger  freedom  of  social  habits  and  a 
real  democracy  of  thought  and  activity." 
and  with  this  expression  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  the  pastoral  later 
couples  a  warning  against  the  lack  of 
parental  control  and  leadership. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AND 
SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

THE  Episcopal  Church  has  not  relaxed 
its  rule  against  authorizing  the 
Episcopal  clergy  to  perform  a  marriage 
ceremony  for  a  person  divorced  except 
for  the  innocent  party  in  case  of  infi- 
delity. On  the  contrary,  it  has  made 
that  rule  more  stringent  by  making  it 
now  a  cause  for  excommunication  for 
persons  so  remarried. 

The  Church  also  recognizes  the  prin- 
ciple   of    spiritual    healing;     but    saf^ 
guards  it  by  providing  that  aueh  work 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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should  be  carried  on  only  in  co-operation 
with  qualified  physicians. 

On  social  problems,  in  addition  to  the 
declaration  of  the  bishops  on  the  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor  placing 
human  rights  above  property  rights, 
declaring  a  living  wage  as  the  first 
charge  on  industry,  for  a  substitution  of 
co-oi>eration  for  competition,  for  pro- 
viding the  worlcer  with  a  voice  in  the 
control  of  industry  so  far  as  determining 
his  conditions  of  work  and  life,  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  expressed  its 
views  on  social  questions  as  recorded  by 
Dr.  Chorley  In  his  despatch  to  the 
"Tribune"  In  these  words: 

The  Convention  has  grone  on  record 
agrainst  the  marriage  of  defectives, 
mob  violence  in  all  its  forms,  secret 
or^nlzations  which  stir  up  strife  be- 
tween man  and  man  and  set  race 
against  race  and  creed  against  creed. 
Raffles  and  gambling  in  any  form  are 
condemned  as  methods  of  raising 
money  for  churches  and  charitable 
institutions,  obedience  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  especially 
concerning  prohibition,  was  urged,  and 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes 
between  nations  was  declared  to  be 
unchristian.  A  Joint  commission  has 
been  appointed  to  orgranize  men's  in- 
stitutes, and  the  Convention  has  de- 


clared itself  as  favoring  free  speech, 
free  discussion  of  social  problems,  and 
a  free  press. 

Whatever  opinions  one  may  have  con- 
cerning the  actions  of  the  Church  as 
thus  recorded.  It  Is  evident  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  while  It 
holds  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  is 
also  pressing  forward  with  life  and  vigor. 

MAINTAINING  THE  NAVY'S 
EFFICIENCY 

DEBFiTR  decreases  In  appropriations, 
limiting  the  amount  of  battle  prac- 
tice which  the  United  States  Navy  can 
carry  out,  officials  in  charge  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  keep  the  efflcienoy 
of  the  Navy  up  to  a  high  standard;  and 
they  believe  that  their  efforts  are  meet- 
ing with  success.  Like  a  prudent  house- 
wife whose  allowance  has  been  dimin- 
ished, they  are  obliged  to  "cut  corners" 
and  to  economize  to  keep  their  house  in 
order,  so  that  if  "visitors"  should  ever 
come  they  would  be  able  to  "receive" 
them. 

In  times  of  peace  battle  practice  Is  the 
life  of  the  Navy.  Without  it,  officers  and 
men  alike  would  soon  lose,  not  only  the 
efficiency,  but  also  the  morale  and  the 


unity  of  action  without  which  they 
would  be  helpless  if  ever  faced  by  a  real 
enemy.  Unless  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Navy  keep  fit  by  almost  constant 
practice  every  vessel  in  the  American 
fleet  might  as  well  be  scrapped  at  once. 

There  has  been  no  apparent  lessening 
of  efficiency  in  the  American  Navy,  as 
far  as  can  be  observed  from  what  can 
be  made  known  without  betraying 
secrets  to  foreign  Powers,  in  regard  to 
the  latest  battle  practice  operations  of 
various  units  of  the  Navy.  These  show 
that  the  man  behind  the  American  gun 
still  has  a  good  eye,  and  that  if  be  were 
ever  called  upon  again  to  defend  the 
rights  of  mankind  he  would  give  a  rat- 
tling good  account  of  himself.  He  can 
pepper  targets  full  of  holes,  although  the 
mark  he  is  aiming  at  is  many  miles 
away — ^Just  how  far  and  Just  what  per- 
centage of  shots  he  makes  is  only  for 
the  eyes  of  a  few  Navy  officials.  The 
officials  of  some  foreign  navies  would 
like  to  know  also;  it  would  be  very  in- 
teresting to  compare  it  exactly  with  the 
marksmanship  of  their  crack  gunners; 
but  the  Navy  guards  this  information 
zealously. 

In  a  general  way,  however,  they  allow 
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something  to  be  shown— even  with  pic- 
tures— of  what  the  Navy  Is  doing  in  the 
way  of  battle  practice.  They  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  Nation  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  the  Navy  is  doing 
to  keep  fit  for  any  emergency  to  which 
it  might  be  called. 

While  the  Navy  is  being  cramped  at 
the  present  time  in  the  amount  of  battle 
practice  of  various  kinds  In  which  it 
can  indulge,  nevertheless  by  combining 
different  operations,  performing  as  much 
as  possible  In  the  way  of  actual  ma- 
neuver and  drill  within  a  given  steam- 
ing radius,  the  oflScers  responsible  for 
this  part  of  the  Navy's  welfare — and  a 
most  important  part— are  succeeding  In 
getting  good  results.  The  eSSciency  of 
the  Navy,  it  Is  believed,  is  being  main- 
tained; at  least,  it  Is  holding  its  own 
and  not  going  back. 

How  long  it  could  do  this,  however, 
under  skimped  appropriations  Is  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  be  answered  with  any 
degree  of  deflniteness.  It  seems  to  be 
certain,  from  the  best  opinion  available 
on  the  subject,  that  a  few  yeaVs  of  such 
limited  battle  practice  would  begin  to 
tell  on  the  general  morale  and  efficiency 
of  the  Navy.  With  considerable  periods 
of  lying  Idle  in  port,  with  some  portions 
of  battle  practice  conducted  while  lying 
at  anchor  instead  of  "riding  the  waves" 
as  In  genuine  battle  practice,  and  with 
insufficient  drill  at  times  perhaps  along 
certain  lines  of  ship  operation,  there 
will  of  necessity  come  a  time  when  there 
will  be  a  drop  from  the  high  mark  of 
efficiency  which  the  American  Navy  has 
maintained  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  American  Navy  is  being  limited 
in  size;  It  must  not  be  limited  in  its 
ever-ready  attempts  to  excel  Its  own  pre- 
vious records  In  efficiency. 


BOYS   AND    BOOKS 

THE  recent  occurrence  of  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  "Oliver  Optic"  (W.  T. 
Adams)  has  raised  the  question  whether 
the  taste  of  boys  in  reading  has  im- 
proved or  deteriorated  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  We  doubt  If  there  has  been  much 
change.  Then,  as  now,  the  boy  cared 
more  for  the  substance  of  the  story  than 
for  the  manner  of  its  telling.  Then,  as 
now,  parents  were  glad  to  have  their 
boys  interested  in  reasonably  wholesome 
tales  like  those  then  i>oured  forth  in 
Bu«h  profusion  by  Oliver  Optic  and  Hora- 
tio Alger,  later  by  Henty,  and  in  our 
day  by  the  football  authors  of  whom 
Barbour  is  king.  If  thereby  they  could 
be  kept  from  sensational  trash.  Beadle's 
dime  novels  and  the  similar  Munro 
'Ties  of  that  day  were  no  more  objec- 
lable  tlum  the  Cap.  Collier  and  Old 


Sleuth  tales  a  generation  later.  The 
hundred  stories  built  up  mechanically 
by  Oliver  Optic  were  perfectly  proper — 
he  was  a  school-teacher  and  an  advocate 
of  moral  training.  If  they  had  no  liter- 
ary grace  or  quality  and  if  their  boy 
heroes  were  marvels  of  ability  beyond 
belief,  this  did  not  interfere  with  their 
popularity. 

Emphatically,  with  the  boy  "the  plot's 
the  thing;"  he  has  Inherited  the  prehis- 
toric taste  of  primitive  man  for  the  story 
of  adventure  and  action.  It  was  tbe 
tale,  as  distinguished  from  the  novel, 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  in  mind 
when  he  spoke  of  "that  which  holdeth 
children  from  play."  But  for  the  boy 
fifty  years  ago  who  could  see  that  there 
was  something  in  the  books  of  J.  T. 
Trowbridge  that  simply  didn't  exist  In 
the  Oliver  Optic  stories — that,  for  In- 
stance, Trowbridge's  Civil  War  tales, 
"Cudjo's  Cave"  and  "The  Drummer 
Boy,"  had  imagination  and  character 
depiction,  whereas  Oliver  Optic's  "Young 
Lieutenant"  and  the  long  series  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  heroes  that  followed 
were  perfectly  wooden — for  that  boy 
there  was  a  certainty  that  literary  taste 
could  be  developed. 

What  tbe  boy  needs  is  for  some  one — 
librarian,  teacher,  parent,  or,  better  yet, 
other  boys  of  a  taste  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced than  his  own — to  steer  him  at 
just  the  right  time  from  the  pithless, 
machine-made  story  to  the  book  that  re- 
tains the  excitement  of  adventure  and 
yet  has  the  glow  of  Imagination.  If  it 
is  something  that  he  hasn't  been  told  to 
read  as  an  educational  duty,  so  much 
the  better.  "Ivanhoe,"  for  instance,  has 
pretty  nearly  been  killed  for  boys  in 
just  that  way.  And  if  the  boy  finds  it 
himself,  that  Is  the  best  of  all.  Happy 
is  the  chap  who  has  discovered  by  his 
own  browsing  that  there  is  something 
more  lively  and  satisfying  than  tbe  con- 
ventional "juvenile"  about  school  life  in 
Stevenson's  "Kidnapped"  or  Kipling's 
"Kim"  and  "Captains  Courageous,"  in 
Reade's  "Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  or 
Blackmore's  "Loma  Doone." 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  H.  V.  Coryell 
wrote  In  our  Book  Table  on  "What 
Books  Do  Boys  Recommend  to  Each 
Other?"  and  described  interesting  ex- 
periments In  finding  the  answer.  He 
found  that  he  could  get  boys  to  discuss 
Informally  tbe  books  they  read,  to  tell 
other  boys  the  books  they  like  and  why, 
and  the  very  process  improved  their  own 
taste.  Moreover,  "the  honest  recommen- 
dation of  one  boy  to  another  carries  far 
more  weight  than  the  recommendation 
of  any  grown-up;  for  boys,  through  sad 
exi>erlence,  have  come  to  suspect  us 
adults  of  wishing  to  force  'dry  old  stua" 
down  their  throats."  The  boys'  opinions 
just  after   they   read   the   books   were 


divided  Into  those  about  books  no  boy 
should  miss,  fairly  worth-while  books, 
and  "time  killers;"  and  the  first  classi- 
fication was  certainly  creditable  and 
reasonably  free  from  the  curse  of  most 
such  lists  (especially  those  made  by 
librarians),  that  of  including  just  what 
the  makers  think  every  one  exi>ects 
them  to  put  In. 

We  hope  that  librarians  who  deal  with 
children  will  follow  out  Mr.  Coryell's 
idea;  it  is  educative  to  the  boys  as  well 
as  helpful  in  getting  a  first-hand  view 
of  what  boys  will  read  Instead  of  what 
they  ought  to  read.  It  would  be  particu- 
larly Interesting  to  apply  this  test  to 
new  books;  in  the  flood  of  holiday  books 
the  librarian  feels  safer  in  following  the 
good  old  road  and  recommending  "Hans 
Brlnker;  or.  The  Silver  Skates"  and 
"Treasure  Island"  than  in  plckinls  out 
and  recommending  from  among  the  new 
books  those  that  will  entrance  and  stir 
by  true  Imaginative  value. 


GOING   TO    COLLEGE 

PRESIDENT  HOPKINS,  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  has  stirred  the 
dally  newspapers  by  asserting  in 
an  address  to  the  student  body  of  his 
Institution  that  too  many  men  are  going 
to  college.  It  is  quite  natural  that  just 
at  this  time  the  newspapers  should  be 
greatly  exercised  by  the  proposal  to 
limit  the  number  of  college  under- 
graduates The  football  season  has  Just 
opened.  The  sport  page  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  pages  of 
American  Journalism.  If  college  under- 
graduates are  to  be  limited  to  those  who 
are  really  after  an  education,  and  who 
regard  athletics  as  an  Incident — a  pleas- 
ant and  Important  incident.  It  is  true, 
but  nevertheless  an  Incident  of  college 
life — what  Is  going  to  become  of  the 
sporting  page  during  October  and  No- 
vember? 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  treat  the 
discussion  with  too  much  levity,  for 
President  Hopkins  spoke  in  all  serious- 
ness, and  what  he  said  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  He  regards  a  col- 
lege education,  which  is  always  given, 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  student,  but 
at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  In  State  in- 
stitutions and  of  private  donors  in  en- 
dowed institutions,  as  "definitely  a  privi- 
lege and  not  at  all  a  universal  right" 
He  believes  that  some  way  must  be 
foimd  to  "define  the  individuals  who 
shall  make  up  the  group  to  whom,  in 
justice  to  the  public  good,  the  privilege 
shall  be  extended  and  to  specify  those 
from  whom  the  privilege  should  be  with- 
held." He  does  not  wish  this  privilege 
to  be  "restricted  to  any  class  defined  by 
the  accident  of  birth,  or  by  the  fortul- 
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touB    circumstance    of    possesalon    of 
wealth." 

Tbe  social  detriment  which  results 
from  tbe  overcrowding  of  cur  colleges  is 
twofold.  Many  of  those  who  just  suc- 
ceed in  getting  their  academic  degrees 
would  have  had  a  better  training  and  a 
better  development  of  their  gifts  or 
capacities  by  a  working  experience  in 
the  actual  problems  of  life;  and  there 
are  now  so  many  men  thronging  uni- 
versity and  college  class  and  lecture 
rooms  that  the  students  who  have  a  spe- 
cial capacity  for  this  kind  of  training 
are  hampered  by  the  "slackening  of  pace 
due  to  the  presence  of  men  indifferent 
or  wanting  in  capacity." 

It  may  seem  parado.Nical  to  assert  that 
many  of  these  difBculties  would  disaii- 
pear  if  more  men  would  go  to  college. 
The  trouble  is  that  too  many  boys  are 
sent  there,  either  because  it  is  tbe 
proper  thing  socially,  or  because  their 
parents  want  them  to  be  educated  along 
lines  for  which  they  have  no  bent.  Going 
to  college  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
being  sent  to  college.  The  boy  who  goes 
to  college  because  he  is  determined  to 
get  a  training  in  literature,  or  history, 
or  philosophy,  or  languages,  or  mathe- 
matics, or  chemistry,  usually  makes 
good  himself,  and  makes  iils  professors 
happy.  We  doubt  if  Increasing  the 
severity  of  entrance  examinations  would 
be  of  much  benefit.  Cramming  methods 
can  usually  overcome  such  an  obstacle. 
What  will  come  nearer  solving  the  difitt- 
culty  is  a  rigorous  weeding  out  of  those 
who  are  Indifferent  or  Incompetent. 
This  is  the  method  which  is  pursued  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  at  the 
French  imiversities.  In  France  a  uni- 
versity student  does  not  recite  his  les- 
sons. He  hears  lectures;  be  is  told  what 
to  read  on  a  particular  subject;  and 
then  he  is  left  with  occasional  consulta- 
tion with  professors  or  preceptors  to  dig 
his  way  into  the  subject  himself.  If  he 
passes  a  very  stiff  examination,  he  gets 
his  d^ree;  if  he  falls  to  pass  this  stiff 
examination,  he  retires. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  education  is 
f  not,  we  take  It,  to  fill  a  boy's  bead  with 
facts  like  an  encyclopsdia,  but  to  train 
him  to  be  able  to  see  the  proper  rela- 
tions of  the  facts  which  he  discovers  in 
his  own  experience,  and  to  be  able  to 
make  tbe  right  deductions  from  those 
relations. 

There  should  be  some  institutions 
where  men  who  have  the  intelligence 
and  capacity  can  be  trained  to  be  lead- 
ers of  their  generation  in  actual  life. 
Just  as  the  high  school  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  grammar  school,  so  there  might 
well  be  some  high  colleges  into  which 
only  those  should  be  received  who  are 
especially  fit  for  the  finest  kind  of  train- 
ing. 


THE  NEW  TARIFF  BILL 

CONGRESS  has  succeeded  in  con- 
glomerating the  Tariff  Bill.  The 
latest  protectionist  measure  which 
has  Just  gone  into  effect  consists  of  a 
long  and  complicated  series  of  clauses, 
imposing  arbitrary  dutiei^  with  very 
little  coherence  or  relation  to  one  an- 
other. This  must  be  the  conclusion  of 
even  the  layman  who  looks  at  Mr.  Bell's 
interesting  article  on  another  page.  The 
new  law  has  probably  less  actual  cor- 
ruption and  more  illogical  selfishness  at 
the  back  of  it  than  any  tariff  law  passed 
since  tbe  days  of  that  great  protagonist 
of  protection,  Henry  Clay.  What  the 
President  regards  as  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  of  tariff-making — we 
mean  the  clause  which  empowers  the 
President  and  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
change  specific  duties  when  they,  think 
the  good  of  the  country  demands  It — is 
not  a  solution,  it  is  an  experiment,  and 
It  may  not  work.  The  motive  which 
inspired  this  provision  was  excellent, 
but  the  method  is  dubious.  There  are 
two  serious  objections  to  giving  the 
President  executive  power  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid  on  any 
particular  commodity,  and  these  objec- 
tions cannot  be  airily  dismissed. 

The  first  objection  is  that  it  is  bad 
for  the  President.  The  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  United  States  now  has  burdens 
of  decision  and  duty  which  are  over- 
whelming. To  subject  him  to  the  ap- 
peals of  Importers  who  believe  they  are 
unjustly  treated  or  of  manufacturers 
who  think  they  ought  to  have  more 
profits  is  to  add  a  new  burden  upon  him 
which  may  prove  intolerable.  The  sec- 
ond objection  is  that  it  is  bad  for  Ameri- 
can industry.  The  greatest  danger  to 
commerce  is  uncertainty.  An  importer 
buys  a  bill  of  goods  in  Europe.  After 
he  has  paid  his  duties,  and  before  he 
has  been  able  to  dispose  of  his  stock, 
the  President  by  executive  order  lowers 
the  tariff  tax  on  this  particular  com- 
modity. His  competitors  are  greatly 
benefited  at  his  expense.  Unless  the 
President  is  most  wisely  advised  and 
acts  with  great  wisdom,  importation  un- 
der these  circumstances  may  well  be  not 
only  perplexing  but  dangerous.  And  the 
difficulties  awaiting  the  importer  await 
also  the  protected  manufacturer.  A 
manufacturer  sends  out  his  winter  line 
of  gloves  at  a  price  contracted  by  him 
on  the  basis  of  a  certain  duty.  After 
his  contracts  are  made,  the  President 
raises  this  duty  and  his  competitors  can, 
therefore,  ask  a  higher  price.  Any  pro- 
vision which  makes  possible  inconsider- 
ate meddling  with  single  and  particular 
schedules  of  a  tariff  act  and  the  conse- 
quent upsetting  of  the  commercial 
equilibrium  is  a  great  peril  to  the  coun- 


try; and  it  is  not  clear  that  the  present 
bill  has  averted  this  peril. 

Whatever  tariff  changes  are  made 
should  be  based  on  facts  ascertained 
after  investigation  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  public  and  should  be  put  into 
effect  only  after  full  bearings  and  due 
notice  of  the  time  of  change. 

Perhaps  in  this  stage  the  present  bill 
in  this  particular  is  as  good  as  could 
be  expected;  but  its  fundamental  defect 
is  twofold  t  It  does  not  provide  suffi- 
cient safeguards  against  sudden  ami 
unreasonable  changes;  and  at  the  same 
time  It  limits  the  administrative  action 
of  tbe  President  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion by  a  set  of  schedules  that  are  un- 
scientific and  conglomerate. 

One  thing  in  the  bill  that  can  be 
wholeheartedly  commended  is  the  defeat 
of  the  clause  proposing  that  duties 
should  be  levied  on  an  arbitrary  and 
artificial  American  valuation.  L«t  us  at 
least  be  reasonable  and  logical.  We 
either  ought  to  prohibit  all  importations, 
or  those  importations  which  we  do  per- 
mit to  come  into  tbe  country  should  l>e 
treated  with  common  fairness. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  editors 
of  The  Outlook  have  suddenly  become 
theoretical  free-traders.  We  have  not. 
In  this  stage  of  civilization  protective 
measures  of  various  kinds  are  needed  in 
National  life,  but  they  should  be  framed 
at  least  with  the  best  intelligence  of 
which  the  country  is  capable.  A  protect- 
ive tariff  law  has  three  reasons  for  its 
existence.  Its  first  object  is  to  raise 
revenue;  its  second  object  is  to  promote 
and  maintain  manufacturing,  not  for  the 
personal  profit  of  the  manufacturer,  but 
for  the  general  public  prosperity;  and 
third,  it  should  be  so  framed  as  to  pro- 
tect its  wage-workers  from  the  cheaper 
wages  or  the  lower  standards  of  living 
prevalent  in  other  countries,  if  there  are 
any  such.  Five  hundred  members  of 
Congress,  pulled  and  hauled  by  confiict- 
ing  interests,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
give  these  three  functions  of  a  rightly 
made  tariff  bill  proper  consideration. 
Some  day,  we  suppose,  the  United  States 
will  have  a  scientific  and  impartial  body 
which  will  deal  with  the  tariff  with  an 
authority  equal  in  extent  and  analogous 
in  kind  to  that  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission,  as  an  adminsitrative 
agent  of  Congress,  and  an  arm  of  the 
Executive.  Such  a  body  will  be  able  to 
take  the  tariff  out  of  politics,  for  by  its 
investigations  It  will  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain and  effect  such  duties  as  are  neces- 
sary for  revenue,  for  a  subsidy  of  general 
manufacturing,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  highest  possible  standards  of  liv- 
ing for  wage- workers.  Until  something 
of  this  kind  is  done,  we  shall  continue  to 
have  conglomerations  and  hodgepodges 
as  the  products  of  tariff  legislation. 


OUR  NEW  TARIFF  LAV 
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AS  no  tariff  bill  of  which  the  writer 
has  cognizance — not  even  the 
"Tariff  of  Abominations"  of  pre- 
Clvil  War  days— ever  provoked  the  wide- 
spread excoriation  for  alleged  excesses 
that  has  been  lavished  on  the  Fordney- 
McCuniber  Bill,  even  by  professed  pro- 
tectionists, it  is  not  easy  for  one  who 
differs  from  the  protectionist  school  of 
economics  to  treat  it  with  entire  Judicial 
fairness.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
its  departures  from  the  Underwood  rates 
are  less  glaring  than  has  been  asserted, 
and  if  the  principle  of  excluding  imponts 
for  the  protection  of  home  industries  be 
sound,  it  has  been  but  inadequately  em- 
bodied in  the  new  law.  If  the  principle 
be  unsound,  its  opponents  have  been 
derelict  in  not  having  discarded  it  in 
toto. 

The  bill,  widely  heralded  as  a  "scien- 
tific tariff  law,"  is  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions. As  reported  to  the  Senate  it 
made  a  book  of  438  pages.  As  signed  by 
President  Harding  it  filled,  with  small 
type,  nearly  eight  newspaper  pages. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  Congress  strug- 
gled with  it  from  the  House  hearings 
beginning  January  7,  1921,  to  its  final 
passage  by  the  Senate,  September  19, 
1922,  and  its  signature  by  the  President 
two  days  later.  Obviously,  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude  cannot  be  adequately  treated 
in  a  magazine  article. 

Among  the  favorable  features  of  this 
supposedly  scientific  tariff  law  may  be 
mentioned  its  administrative  provisions, 
which,  according  to  S.  G.  Van  Hoesen, 
Chairman  of  the  Customs  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Merchants'  Association, 
will  simplify  procedure  and  afford  relief 
to  importers  in  case  of  errors,  which 
they  did  not  have  before.  There  will  be 
those  who  differ  from  President  Har- 
ding's Judgment  that  the  elastic  provis- 
ion of  the  bill  will  prove  "the  greatest 
contribution  toward  progress  in  tariff- 
making  in  a  century,"  but  that  it  may 
afford  relief  from  rates  which  prove  too 
burdensome  is  not  to  be  denied.  Under 
this  provision  manufacturers,  importers, 
and  other  interested  persons  may  apply 
to  either  the  President  or  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  changes  in  rates  or 
valuation  bases,  and  the  President  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
which  is  to  be  enlarged,  make  changes 
within  a  range  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
tax  imposed  under  the  law.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  if  the  President  realized  at  the 
time  the  bombardment  of  applications 
for  changes  that  will  descend  upon  his 
head. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  and  some  legal 
authorities  predict  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  litigation  groVIng  out  of  this 
"elastic"  provision  by  which  the  Presl- 
'""t  Instead  of  Congress  will  make 
rates,  which  is  said  to  be  uncon- 
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stitutional,  and  also  out  of  other  provis- 
ions of  uncertain  meaning. 

Comparison  of  the  bill  as  a  whole  with 
the  Underwood  law  is  made  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  changes  have  been 
made  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties, 
or  to  combinations  of  specific  and  ad 
valorem  rates,  while  the  "elastic"  possi- 
bility of  upward  or  downward  revision 
of  rates  further  discourages  comparison. 
From  the  rates  as  published  I  cull  these 
few  items: 


Firebrick   

Glass   lenses 

Asbestos  manufactures. 

Glassware    

Harness  hardware 

rhro»-n  silk. 

Silk  fabrics 

Wool,  washed 

Woven  wool  fabrics. 

Cotton  clothing. 

Wheat  _. 

Beef  and  veal 

Butter  

Sugar   

Peanuts,  unshelled 

Figs 

flUled  rice 

Cocoanut  meat-— 

Hay  „ 

Furniture  

Carpets  (Brussels)  ... 

Cutlery  

Clocks  


Underwood 

Tariff 
.10  p.  c. 

25p.c 

lOp-a 
.30  p.  c. 
.Free 
.  15  P.C. 
.46  P.C. 
.Free 

.25  9  35-p.c. 
.30  P.C. 
.Free 
.Free 
.2Hcn> 
.Ictb 
.He  lb 
.20  p.  c. 
.Iclb 
.2c  lb 
.«2ton 
.23  p.  c. 
-26p.e. 
.25  O  30p.c. 
.30  p.  c. 


New 
Tariff 
25  p.  c. 
40  p.  c. 
30  p.  c. 
SOp-c. 
3Sp.c 
25p.c. 
55  p.  c. 
31c  lb 

24  9  45c  yd. 
35  p.a 
30c  bu. 
3c  lb 
8c  n> 
1.76c  n> 
3c  lb 
35  P.C. 
2c  n> 
SUclb 
f4ton 
60p.a 
40  p.  c. 

80  @  ITS  p.e. 
50  p.  c. 


The  dye  embargo  is  dead  for  this  ses- 
sion. Congress  could  understand  an 
embargo,  though  it  may  be  doubted  if 
any  other  than  an  expert  chemist  can 
understand  all  of  the  polysyllabic  laby- 
rinth of  words  and  figures  comprising 
the  chemical  schedule.  There  are  lapses 
from  the  protective  principle  in  the  bill. 
Leather  coverings  for  the  feet  are  free, 
leather  coverings  for  the  hands  are 
taxed  up  to  70  per  cent.  Wood  shingles 
are  free,  metal  roofing  is  highly  taxed. 
The  printer's  linotype  is  free,  the  house- 
wife's sewing  machine  is  dutiable.  The 
contest  over  rates  and  the  methods  by 
which  agreement  was  reached  have 
strengthened  the  sentiment  for  taking 
tariff  making  out  of  Congress  and 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  qualified  ex- 
perts, if  such  can  be  found. 

How  will  the  new  tariff  affect  the  for- 
tunes of  our  people?  There  are  too 
many  factors  of  uncertain  trend  to  make 
detailed  prophecies  of  any  value.  Al- 
ready Chicago  reports  an  upward  revis- 
ion in  dry  goods  prices,  but  this  may 
be  credited  to  increased  wages  and 
higher  prices  of  raw  materials  as  well 
as  the  tariff.  Also,  Ivy  L.  Lee  returns 
from  Europe  and  tells  Philadelphia 
bankers  that  cotton  would  be  selling  for 
40  to  50  cents  a  pound  if  Europe  could 
buy.  But  Europe  has  no  dollars  where- 
with to  buy,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  law  is  unlikely  to  get  any  un- 
due number  of  them.  The  European 
tooi  situation  is  twd,  too,  but  Europe 


probably   will    have   to   buy   her   food 
where  she  can  sell  her  own  products. 

Germany  in  particular  is  badly  off  for 
food,  but  with  a  quarter  trillion  ot 
marks  already  circulating  and  more 
issuing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  billion  a 
week,  she  has  broken  her  financial 
emergency  brake  and  is  slipping  down 
hill  for  an  upset.  And  German  finances 
affect  all  Europe. 

Tariffs  and  tariff  making  in  their 
international  aspects  have  been  insuffi- 
ciently discussed.  The  British  have 
been  startled  at  the  passage  of  the  new 
law,  for  they  expected  radical  changes 
in  it.  They  feel  that  it  will  not  entirely 
exclude  British  goods,  however,  since 
shipments  of  these  afford  the  only  means 
by  which  the  British  war  debt  or  inter- 
est thereon  can  be  paid.  But  Lancashire 
is  discouraged.  French  papers  are  bit- 
ter, contrasting  our  e.xpressed  solicitude 
for  European  recovery  vrtth  this  blow  at 
European  trade  and  industry.  They  also 
assert  that  we  have  cut  off  means  of 
paying  the  debts  owed  us.  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton Adams  in  an  article  in  a  New  York 
newspaper  sets  forth  that  all  the  mone- 
tary gold  outside  the  United  SUtes 
amounts  to  but  $4,680,000,000,  of  which 
our  debtors  have  only  $1,720,000,000,  and 
asks  how  the  debts  can  be  paid  unless 
they  can  create  here  the  credits  neces- 
sary for  their  payment.  Sir  Robert 
Home,  British  Chancellor,  is  coming 
here  in  October  to  fund  the  British  debt, 
and  perhaps  the  Government  officials 
will  be  able  to  explain  this  to  him. 

That  the  whole  question  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  exchange  is  in  a  critical 
condition  is  apparent  from  Lord  Robert 
Cecil's  assertion  at  Geneva  that  the 
economic  situation  is  linked  up  with 
disarmament  and  that  disarmament  de- 
pends on  a  solution  of  the  international 
debts.  Of  course  the  League  knew  this 
before,  but  it  is  disconcerting  to  have 
the  fact  advertised  Just  now,  while  it  is 
still  trying  to  gather  the  nations  to- 
gether as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens. 

The  consensus  of  foreign  opinion  is  A 
that  we  will  find  we  have  hurt  our  own  I 
trade  quite  as  much  as  we  have  injured  * 
that  of  others.    Yet  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  engaged  In  a  world-wide 
campaign  to  extol  the  merits  of  Ameri- 
can products  In  order  to  expand  our  for- 
eign trade,  and  the  proposal  to  extend 
foreign  credits  to  facilitate  foreign  buy- 
ing Is  renewed. 

We  are  told  that  the  passage  of  this 
new  tariff  law  was  necessary  because  of 
the  debased  currencies  and  lower  costs 
of  manufacture  in  Europe.  In  the  years 
since  the  war  began  our  exports  have 
exceeded  our  imports  by  22  billions  of 
dollars,  and  the  balance  still  runs 
heavily  the  same  way.  In  the  debate  on 
the  tariff  74  exhibits  of  cheap  German 
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goods  were  made.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30  we  imported  German 
goods  to  the  amount  of  195,592,000  and 
sold  her  $350,442,500  worth  of  merchan- 
dise. There  were  four  exhibits  of  cheap 
Japanese  goods.  Japan's  currency  has 
lieen  at  par  or  thereabouts,  yet  she  sold 
us  goods  to  the  amount  of  $307,515,000 
and  bougbt  only  $248,716,000  worth.  Our 
trade  figures  In  post-war  years  have  been 
as  follows,  according  to  figures  of  our 
Department  of  Commerce: 

Importii.  Exports. 

$3,904,364,932  $7,920,425,990 

6,278,481,490  8,228,016,307 

2,609,147,570  4,486,031,366 

1,942.548,249  2.424,046,754 


Will  the  new  tariff  increase  our  pros- 
perity? It  is  obvious  that  the  emer- 
gency tariff  law,  which  the  new  law 
supersedes,  has  not  benefited  the  farm- 
ers, for  whose  benefit  it  was  passed. 
Wheat  has  in  the  past  few  weeks  been 
below  pre-war  prices  and  lower  than  be- 
fore the  law  was  passed.  With  Europe 
prostrate  she  can  buy  little.  With  our 
exportable  products  thus  backed  up,  to 
whom  shall  we  sell?  Can  labor  main- 
tain its  standards  if  the  farmer  cannot 
sell  and  therefore  cannot  buy,  and  busi- 
ness again  slackens?  Has  not  labor 
learned  that  higher  wages  are  valueless 
if  prices  advance  proportionately? 

Heretofore  great  tidal  waves  of  indus- 


trial depression  have  swept  over  the 
earth  at  Intervals  of  about  twenty  years, 
regardless  of  tariffs,  of  fiscal  systems,  of 
standing  armies,  of  parasitic  aristocra- 
cies or  other  dilferences  in  national  con- 
ditions. Count  them— 1835,  1857,  1873. 
1893,  1913.  1921.  The  stimulus  of  our 
Civil  War  shortened  the  iteriod  several 
years.  The  stimulus  of  the  World  War. 
more  intense  and  widespread,  spent  it- 
self more  quickly.  The  process  of  re- 
covery has  always  come  eventually, 
regardless  of  local  conditions.  The 
nations  may  grow  accustomed  to  their 
new  shackles  and  again  make  progress, 
but  can  it  be  said  that  their  progress 
will  be  aided  by  the  shackles? 


THE  BONUS,  THE  PRESIDENT,  AND  THE  LEGION 


T[E  Adjusted  Compensation  Bill 
was,  with  two  exceptions,  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  by  Con- 
gress in  substantially  the  form  reported 
In  The  Outlook  for  September  13.  The 
two  exceptions  were  the  omission  of  the 
clause  providing  that  funds  for  the 
bonus  might  be  paid  from  the  interest 
on  our  foreign  debt,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  plan  for  a  $350,000,000  replama- 
tion  project  which  was  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  rehabilitation  programme. 

In  perhaps  the  clearest  and  most 
cogently  reasoned  statement  which  Mr. 
Harding  has  yet  issued,  the  bill  as  sub- 
mitted to  him  was  vetoed  on  September 
19.  The  President's  statesmanlike  veto 
is  in  exact  line  with  his  previous  views 
on  the  bonus  question,  and  deserves 
study  in  full.  But  perhaps  the  following 
excerpts  cover  Its  most  Important  con- 
clusions. 
The  President  says: 

In  legislating  for  what  is  called  ad- 
Justed  compensation.  Congress  failed, 
first  of  all,  to  provide  the  revenue 
from  which  the  bestowal  is  to  be  paid. 

Moreover,  it  establishes  the  very 
dangerous  precedent  of  creating  a 
treasury  covenant  to  pay  which  puts 
a  burden,  variously  estimated  be- 
tween $4,000,000,000  and  $6,000,000,000, 
upon  the  American  people,  not  to  dis- 
charge an  obligation,  which,  the  Gov- 
ernment always  must  pay,  but  to 
bestow  a  bonus  which  the  -soldiers 
themselves,  while  servtog  in  the 
World  War,  did  not  expect. 

He  goes  on  to  acknowledge  the  very 
real  obligation  of  the  Government  to 
those  "who  left  the  armies  injured,  dis- 
abled, or  diseased,"  and  describes  what 
is  being  done  for  the  men  broken  by 
the  war.  Five  hundred  and  ten  million 
dollars  is  the  charge  on  the  Government 
on  this  account  In  the  year  1922,  and 
the  President  estimates  that  next  year 
probably  more  than  $470,000,000  will  be 
required.  There  has  been  grave  evi- 
dence that  this  money  has  not  all  been 
wisely  and  advantageously  spent,  but 
the  President  Is  right  in  pointing  out 


that  this  total  indicates  that  the  coun- 
try wishes  to  deal  properly  and  gener- 
ously with  its  disabled  men. 

Of  the  actual  benefits  which  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  bestow  on  uninjured 
veterans,  the  President  says  that  the 
bill  states  in  effect.  "'We  do  not  have 
the  cash,  we  do  not  believe  in  a  tax  levy 
to  meet  the  situation,  but  here  is  our 
note;  you  may  have  our  credit  for  half 
its  worth.'  This,"  says  the  President,  "is 
not  compensation,  but  rather  a  pledge 
by  the  Congress,  while  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  is  left  to  pro- 
vide for  payments  falling  due  in  ever- 
increasing  amounts." 

Of  the  financial  arrangements  called 
for  by  the  bill  the  President  further 
says: 

When  the  bill  was  under  consid- 
eration in  the  House,  I  expressed  the 
conviction  that  any  grant  of  bonus 
ought  to  provide  the  means  of  paying 
it,  and  I  was  unable  to  suggest  any 
plan  other  than  that  of  a  general 
sales  tax.  Such  a  plan  was  unaccept- 
able to  the  Congress,  and  the  bill  has 
been  enacted  without  even  a  8Ug-> 
gested  means  of  meeting  the  cost. 
Indeed,  the  cost  is  noc  definitely 
known,  either  for  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture or  In  the  ultimate  settlement. 
The  Treasury  estimates,  based  on 
what  seems  the  most  likely  exercise 
of  the  options,  figure  the  direct  cost 
at  approximately  $145,000,000  for  1923, 
$226,000,000  for  1924,  $114,000,000  for 
1926  and  $312,000,000  for  1926,  making 
a  total  of  $796,000,000  for  the  first 
four  years  of  its  operation,  and  a  total 
cost  in  excess  of  $4,000,000,000.  No 
estimate  of  the  large  Indirect  cost 
ever  had  been  made.  The  certificate 
plan  sets  up  no  reserve  against  the 
ultimate  liability.  The  plan  avoids 
any  considerable  direct  outlay  by  the 
Government  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  bill's  proposed  operations,  but 
the  loans  on  the  certificates  would  be 
floated  on  the  credit  of  the  nation. 
This  is  borrowing  on  the  nation's 
credit  Just  as  truly  as  though  the 
loans  were  made  by  direct  Govern- 
ment borrowing  and  involves  a  dan- 
gerous abuse  of  pubHc  credit    More- 


over, the  certificate  plan  of  payment 
is  little  less  than  certified  Inability  of 
the  Government  to  pay,  and  invites  a 
practice  of  sacrificial  barter  which  I 
cannot  sanction. 

The  President  defines  the  essential 
elements  of  public  credit  thoughtfully 
and  clearly: 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
public  credit  is  founded  on  the  popu- 
lar belief  in  the  defensibility  of  public 
expenditure,  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  pay.  Ixmns  come 
from  every  rank  in  life,  and  our 
heavy  tax  burdens  reach,  directly  or 
indirectly,  every  element  in  our  citi- 
zenship. To  add  one-sixth  of  the 
total  sum  of  our  public  debt  for  a 
distribution  among  less  than  6,000,000 
out  of  110,000,000,  whether  Inspired  by 
grateful  sentiment  or  political  exi>e- 
diency,  would  undermine  the  confi- 
dence on  which  our  credit  is  builded 
and  establish  the  precedent  of  dis- 
tributing public  funds  whenever  the 
proposal  and  the  numbers  affected 
make  It  seem  politically  appealing  to 
do  so. 

The  difllculty  of  arranging  for  an  ex- 
penditure at  this  time  whieh  might  have 
been  easily  accomplished  during  the  war 
is  outlined  in  the  following  words: 

It  is  sometimes  thoughtlessly  urged 
that  It  is  a  simple  thing  for  the  rich 
Republic  to  add  $4,000,000,000  to  its 
indebtedness.  This  impression  comes 
from  the  readiness  of  the  public  re- 
sponse to  the  Government's  appeal 
for  funds  amid  the  stress  of  war.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  war 
everybody  was  ready  to  give  his  all. 
Let  us  not  recall  the  comparatively 
few  exceptions.  Citizens  of  every  de- 
gree of  competence  loaned  and  sacri- 
ficed, precisely  In  the  same  spirit  that 
our  armed  forces  went  out  for  service. 
The  war  spirit  impelled.  To  a  war 
necessity  there  was  but  one  answer, 
but  a  peace  bestowal  on  the  ex- 
service  man.  as  though  the  supreme 
offering  could  be  paid  for  with  cash, 
is  a  perversion  of  public  funds,  a  re- 
versal of  the  policy  which  exalted 
patriotic  service  in  the  past,  and  sug- 
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gests  tbat  future  defense  is  to  be  In- 
spired by  compensation  rather  tban 
consciousness  of  duty  to  flag  and 
country. 

Mr.  Harding  apparently  believes  that 
the  passage  of  the  Adjusted  Compensa- 
tion Act  would  not  obviate  the  need,  real 
or  political,  of  a  later  passage  of  pension 
legislation  similar  to  that  which  has  fol- 
lowed all  our  wars  in  the  past: 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  played  no  self-seeking: 
part  in  the  World  War  and  pursued 
an  unselfish  policy  after  the  cause 
was  won.  We  demanded  no  repara- 
tion for  the  cost  Involved,  no  pay- 
ments out  of  which  obligations  to  our 
soldiers  could  be  met.  I  have  not 
magnified  the  willing  outlay  in  behalf 
of  those  to  whom  we  have  a  sacred 
obligation.  It  is  essential  to  remem- 
ber that  a  more  tban  $4,000,000,000 
pledge  to  the  able-bodied  ex-service 
men  now  will  not  diminish  the  later 
obligations  which  will  have  to  be  met 
when  the  younger  veterans  of  to-day 
shall  contribute  to  the  rolls  of  the 
aged,  indigent,  and  dependent. 

It  Is  as  Inevitable  as  that  the  years 
will  pass  that  pension  provision  for 
World  War  veterans  will  be  made,  as 
It  had  been  made  for  those  who 
served  In  previous  wars.  It  will  cost 
more  billions  than  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest. There  will  be  Justification  when 
the  need  is  apparent,  and  a  rational 
financial  policy  to-day  is  necessary  to 
make  the  nation  ready  for  the  ex- 
penditure which  Is  certain  to  be  re- 
quired in  the  coming  years.  The  con- 
templation of  such  a  policy  Is  in 
accord  with  the  established  practice 
of  the  nation,  and  puts  the  service 
men  of  the  World  War  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  millions  of  men  who 
fought  the  previous  battles  of  the  Re- 
public. 

We  trust  that,  with  or  without  an  ad- 
justed compensation  act,  the  country 
will  never  again  witness  such  a  pension 
scandal  as  followed  the  Civil  War. 
Probably  the  President  Is  right  in  say- 
ing that  some  form  of  pension  system  la 


inevitable,  but  there  have  been  abuses  of 
our  pension  system  in  the  past  which 
should  never  be  permitted  to  recur 
again.  Indeed,  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
plan,  which  the  Government  had  the 
foresight  to  adopt,  was  supposed  to  ob- 
viate the  need  of  an  alms-Uke  pension 
system. 

THE  VETO  SUSTAINED 

As  readers  of  The  Outlook  know,  the 
House  voted  to  overrule  the  President's 
veto  by  a  vote  of  258  to  54.  The  Senate 
voted  to  sustain  the  veto  by  a  margin  of 
four  votes.    Among  the  Republican  Sena- 


tors who  voted  to  override  the  veto  were 
Senators  Capper,  Cummins,  Kellogg,  La 
Follette,  Lenroot,  Lodge,  and  McCumber. 
Seventeen  Democrats  Joined  their  Re- 
publican colleagues  In  an  attempt  to 
overrule  the  President.  Among  them 
were  Senators  Culberson,  Heflln.  Hitch- 
cock, and  Reed. 

There  were  twenty-one  Republicans 
who  voted  to  sustain  the  veto,  and  they 
included  Senators  Borah,  Calder,  Moses. 
Newberry,  Pepper,  Smoot,  and  Wads- 
worth.  Senators  Williams,  Glass,  Owen, 
and  Underwood  were  among  the  seven 
Democrats  to  vote  to  sustain  the  veto. 


THE    LEGION   AND    THE   VETO 


The  position  of  the  American  Legion 
is  defined  in  a  statement  sent  to  The 
Outlook  by  its  Commander,  Hantord 
MacNider,  at  our  telegraphic  request. 

SFEAKiNo  before  his  organization  a 
month  or  so  ago,  the  President  of 
the  Bankers'  Association  of  the  State 
which  has  the  highest  per  capita 
wealth  in  the  Union  said,  "To  say  that 
our  country  cannot  afford  to  adjust  in 
some  small  measure  the  dlfTerence  In 
compensation  between  the  man  who 
went  to  war  and  the  man  who  stayed  at 
home  is  to  indict  us  for  incompetence 
and  to  impeach  us  for  ingratitude."  The 
offering  of  a  man's  life  and  his  services 
with  the  colors  at  least  should  receive 
equal  consideration  with  the  services  of 
contractors,  manufacturers,  railways, 
and  shipping  interests.  These  obliga- 
tions have  been  or  are  being  paid,  and 
they  are  undoubtedly  proper  debts,  but 
the  obligation .  to  the  veteran  still  re- 
mains and  win  remain  until  some  ad- 
justment is  made.  The  Nation  stands 
behind  us  when  we  say  that  the  eco- 
nomic handicap  of  the  veteran  is  not  the 
Nation's  Intention  or  wish.  Its  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  time  and  again 
have  expressed  this  feeling  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  by  large  majori- 


ties. President  Harding  has  prevented 
its  enactment  into  law.  Heretofore  be 
has  stated  that  he  believed  some  such 
legislation  should  be  passed.  He  asked 
that  a  revenue  feature  be  part  of  the 
measure.  He  now  suggests  that  a  pen- 
sion system  in  the  future  would  be  the 
proper  solution. 

The  American  Legion  feels  and  always 
has  felt  that  if  benefit  to  the  veterans 
concerned  were  provided  now,  no  great 
pension  system,  except  for  the  disabled, 
would  be  necessary  during  the  comins 
years  to  meet  their  handicap.  Not  only 
would  Immediate  adjustment  save  the 
Nation-  billions  of  dollars,  but  It  would 
restore  the  faith  of  men  sorely  tried  by 
what  they  feel  to  be  National  Ingrati- 
tude and  injustice. 

The  battle  for  adjusted  compensation 
has  only  Just  begun.  The  President  has 
made  the  task  doubly  hard,  but  no  one 
can  stand  between  the  wish  of  the  peo- 
ple and  fulfillment  of  what  they  believe 
to  be  a  Just  obligation.  The  first  bills 
introduced  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress will  be  for  adjusted  compensation. 
Postponement  for  a  few  months  will 
only  strengthen  the  measure,  and  we 
shall  win  this  fight.  We  are  right,  and 
right  always  prevails  in  America. 

Haitford  MacNideb. 
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THE    DEFENSE    OF    THE    BOSPHORUS   AND    DARDANELLES 
BY   MAJOR-GENERAL   SIR    GEORGE   ASTON,   K.C.B. 


THE  seeds  of  the  present  trouble 
in  the  Middle  East  were  sown  be- 
fore the  Great  War.  The  naval 
and  military  aspects  of  a  possible  war 
with  Germany  were  carefully  studied  in 
Great  Britain  In  pre-war  days  by  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defense,  but  no 
special  attention  was  devoted  to  condi- 
tions likely  to  arise  out  of  a  war  against 
Turkey  in  alliance  with  Germany.  The 
result  was  that,  when  Turkey  came  into 
the  war,  the  Mesopotamian  and  Darda- 
nelles campaigns  were  launched  by  inde- 
pendent authorities  without  considering 
the  war  situation  as  a  whole,  the  mili- 


tary resources  available,  or  the  probable 
aftermath  of  our  war  strategy.  Our  fail- 
ures in  the  Dardanelles  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Mesopotamian  campaign 
landed  us  in  a  difficult  situation,  which 
was  retrieved,  partly  by  General  Maude 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  finally  by  Allenby's 
brilliant  campaign  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  Turkey  was  knocked  out,  and 
ready  to  agree  to  any  terms  if  they 
could  be  enforced  without  delay.  The 
delays  have  been  interminable,  and  we 
are  still  technically  at  war  with  Turkey. 
The  situation  is  now  serious. 
The  trouble  began  with  the  extension 


of  Greek  territory  over  a  large  portion 
of  Asia  Minor  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Sfevres,  which  has  never  been 
ratified.  It  was  chiefly  on  this  account 
that  the  Nationalist  Turks  under  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  defied  the  Constantinople 
Government  and  started  their  campaign 
in  Anatolia.  This  brings  us  to  our  own 
part  in  the  matter.  We  accepted  the 
military  responsibility  for  keeping  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  open  to  the 
sea-trafflc  of  the  whole  world.  There 
were  heavy  drains  at  the  time  upon  our 
military  resources  to  provide  for  contin- 
gencies in  IndiL  in  Jjlesopoumia.  in 
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Palestine,  In  Egypt,  In  the  Rhinelands. 
and  In  Ireland,  in  addition  to  the  nor- 
mal demands  upon  our  army  to  provide 
the  usual  oversea  garrtsons.  The  se- 
curity of  the  Straits,  as  we  were  told  by 
Mr.  Uoyd  George  when  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  were  published,  was 
"our  business."  America  was  unwilling 
to  accept  the  responsibility.  Neither 
France  nor  Italy  could  spare  the  troops, 
80  we  undertook  to  provide  them.  We 
are  still  doing  so. 

Unfortunately,  soon  after  we  under- 
took the  responsibility,  we  found  that 
we  could  not,  out  of  our  own  resources, 
provide  a  sufBciently  strong  force  to  se- 
cure   both    the    Dardanelles    and    the 
BosphoruB  against  attacks  by  Kemallst 
National  troops  from  the  Asiatic  side, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  Greeks,  who  responded  with  en- 
thusiasm.     Unfortunately,    the    British 
public  at  the  time  was  much  occupied 
with  home  affairs  and  heartily  sick  of 
everything   to   do   with   warfare.     The 
press  and  Parliament  devoted  scarcely 
any  attention  to  a  situation  pregnant 
with    possibilities.      In    pre-war    days 
press  correspondents  of  the  first  rank 
would  have  swooped  down  upon  the  spot, 
and  we  should  have  had  constant  and 
reliable  information.    As  matters  were 
we  only  received  information  tainted  at 
the    source    by    Greek,    Turkish,    and 
Bolshevik  propagandists.    We  gathered 
that   the   Greek   troops   had    helped   to 
drive  back  the  Kemalists  and  insure  the 
security  of  the  Bosphorus.     The  next 
thing  we  heard  was  that  Greek  troops 
were  landing  at  various  places  In  the 
Sea   of   Marmora    under   the   guns   of 
British    war    vessels.     Then    that    the 
Greek   army  was   undertaking  a  cam- 
paign on  a  large  scale  in  Asia  Minor, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  Greece  by  the  SSvres  Treaty. 
We  heard  of  friction  with  Italian  troops 
on  their  southern  flank,  and,  later  on, 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Italians  from 
Asia  Minor.    A  definite  statement  was 
published,   said   to   emanate   from    the 
Greek   General    Staff,   that    the   Greek 
army  was  embarking  on  the  campaign 
at    the    request    of    the    British    Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  Constantinople.  That 
statement  I  do  not  believe.    Then  came 
Greek  successes,  and  a  refusal  to  make 
peace.    Then  the  French  treaty  with  the 
Kemalists,  affecting  most  seriously  our 
military   position    in    Mesopotamia   by 
surrendering    to    the    Turks    te^tory 
forming    a    corridor    to    its    frontiers. 
Then  came  the  understanding  between 
the  Kemalists  and  the  Bolsheviks,  the 
betrayal    of    Armenia,    and    now    the 
AihAclc  of  the  Greek  armies  In  Asia 
Minor  and  the  occupation  of  Smyrna  by 
the  Turks.    Such,  In  brief  terms.  Is  the 
history  of  the  itollcy  which  has  led  up 
to  the  present  situation  in  the  Asiatic 
«Ide  of  the  Straits,  the  defense  -of  which 
has  been  proclalmefl  to  be  "our  busi- 
ness." 

From  our  point  of  view  the  situation 
Is  as  it  was  before  we  called  in  the  aid 
of  the   Greeks.     The    security   of  the 
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THE  RROrON   OF  THE  ORECO-TrRKISH    CONFUCT 


Straits  may  be  threatened  from  the 
Asiatic  side  by  Kemallst  forces.  What 
could  they  do  to  interfere  with  the  free 
passage  of  merchant  shipping  through 
the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus?  The 
war,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  will  be  an 
amphibious  war  If  ever  there  was  one: 
and  this  time  let  us  hope  that  we  shall 
not  forget  that  war  vessels  cannot  climb 
mountains.  The  land  on  both  sides 
abounds  In  cover,  in  hills,  underfeatures, 
and  woody  scrub.  Conununicatlons, 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  armies 
of  any  appreciable  size,  are  deficient  on 
the  Asiatic  side.  The  railway  from 
Ismid  to  Scutari,  opposite  to  Constanti- 
nople, is  the  most  important.  It  is  ex- 
posed throughout  its  length  to  bombard- 
ment from  the  sea.  There  Is  also  the 
short  line  from  Brusa  to  Mudania  on 
the  coast,  and  the  line  from  Smyrna  to 
Panderma.  Sea  transport  is  easy,  land 
transport  Is  difficult.  This  fact,  if  Intel- 
ligently applied,  puts  us  on  interior 
lines  and  enables  us  to  make  effective 
use  of  such  troops  as  may  be  available. 
They  can  move  faster  by  sea  than  by 
land.  Responsibility  for  maintaining 
order  in  Constantinople  is  a  handicap 
that  must  be  accepted.  The  condition!* 
of  the  problem  are  that  we  have  suffl- 
clent  na\'al  forces  on  the  spot  to  control 
the  sea  communications,  but  troops  will 
be  needed  if  there  should  be  any  at- 
tempts by  hostile  forces  to  approach  the 
shores  of  the  Straits  to  snipe  at  passing 
steamers,  or  to  harass  them  with  mobile 
gun.or  howitzer  fire.  Former  experience 
of  gunfire  from  the  sea  ag^alnat  such 
pieces.  If  well  concealed,  is  not  en- 
couraging, but,  with  aircraft  available, 
air  observation  should  greatly  increase 
its  effectiveness.  Such  are  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem  if  (this  seems  In- 
conceivable) we  are  to  be  left  to  guard 
the  Straits  without  the  aid  of  other 
countries  In  whose  interests  they  are 
guarded. 
So  far  allusion  has  been  made  only  to 


the  Asiatic  side.  The  Nationalist  Turks 
are  also  credited  with  a  determination 
to  regain  Turkish  dominion  in  Thrace, 
especially  over  Adrianople,  and  to  do 
away  with  foreign  control  over  Constan- 
tinople and  the  belt  of  territory  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Allies  on  each  side 
of  the  Straits.  Thrace  is  In  occupation 
of  a  Greek  army  which  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  was  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the 
Cbataldla  Lines  covering  Constanti- 
nople. There  is  at  present  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Greeks  will  be  unable 
to  deal  with  any  situation  that  may 
arise.  As  regards  ourselves,  we  have 
been  given  a  peep  into  the  enemy's 
brain.  The  policy  both  of  the  Kemalists 
and  of  their  allies  the  Bolsheviks  has 
been,  and  will  be,  to  try  to  create  trouble 
in  other  regions,  in  Mesopotamia,  in 
Palestine,  and  in  India,  with  a  view  to 
forcing  us  to  use  there  the  military  re- 
sources needed  to  maintain  "our  busi- 
ness," the  security  of  the  Straits  for  the 
flags  of  all  nations. 

If  the  world  Is  to  have  the  longed-for 
peace,  the  essential  condition  Is  to  se- 
cure united  action  between  the  countries 
moat  concerned,  France,  Italy,  ourselves, 
and,  let  us  hope,  America.  If  this  com- 
bination can  once  more  be  restored,  then 
the  abandonment.  In  the  face  of  military 
defeat,  of  Greek  ambitions  frr  territorial 
expansion  in  Asia  Minor  may,  after  all, 
come  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  That 
statement  is  made  solely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  naval  and  military  (com- 
monly called  amphibious)  strategy.  I 
have  not  touched  the  urgent  question  of 
protecting  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor 
We  have  neither  the  financial  nor  the 
fighting  resources  to  save  them  from 
what.  Judging  from  precedents,  may 
mean  wholesale  massacre.  We  cannot, 
without  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
other  nations,  make  their  protection 
"our  business." 

Court     HouM,     Lower    Woodford,    Sallabury, 
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RUSSIAN  CROWN  JEWELS  IN  THE  HANDS  OP  THE  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT 

This  Is  said  to  be  the  entire  collection  of  jewels  of  the  former  rulers  of  Russia,  beglnnlnf  with 
Catherine  II  and  Paul  I.  The  Blltterlng  array  Includes  the  Czar's  cron-n,  shon-n  on  the  dais, 
made  for  Catherine  II,  contalnlnc  the  treat  uncut  Balal  ruby,  brought  from  Peking  In  the  seven- 
teenth c<-ntury.  Directly  beneath  this  crown,  mounted  In  the  scepter  ahon-n  In  a  diagonal  position. 
Is  a  huge  diamond,  probably  the  Grand  Mogul.  The  men  In  the  photograph  Include  the  Soviet  treasure 
fund  administrators  and  the  French  Jewel  expert  who  made  the  official  valuation  (announced  as  the 
Incredible  sum  of  "sixty  billion  dollars").   The  men  In  smocks  are  the  peasant  guards  of  the  treasures 
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THE  REPARATIONS  COMMISSION  AT  PARIS 

This  photograph,  taken  at  the  Hotel  Astoria  In  Paris,  August  SO,  1922,  shows  the  mtmbers  of  the 
Allied  Reparations  Commission  In  session  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Dubois.  In  the  center,  l>etwe«n 
figures  standing  near  the  tapestr>-.  Is  President  Dubois.  Fourth  from  left,  profile,  cigarette  In  hand* 
Is  M.  Bchroedsr.     To  the  right  of  M.   Dulwls  Is  M.   Mavllere;    next   to  him 


onie,  cigarette  in  nana.  | 
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VISITORS   WELCOME   AND   UNWELCOME 


A  BRITISH 
COMMISSION 
IN  AMBRICA 
TO  STUDY 
THE  MILK 
PROBLEM 

Uembera  of  the  Com- 
mlMlon,  which  win 
•tudy  the  milk  prob- 
lem and  other  cMe 
health  problema  In 
American  distributing 
centers,  are  Oeft  to 
right):  A.  Q.  Ray- 
mond, of  the  United 
Dairies,  Ltd.,  of  Eng- 
land ;  Bmeat  Evans, 
member  of  Royal  In- 
stitute of  Public 
Health  of  London. 
Dr.  Copeland,  Health 
Commissioner  of  New 
Tork  City,  Is  at  tha 
right 
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A  CAPTURED 

RUM-RUNNER 

AT   A 

NETW  YORK 

PIER 

The  Government  rum- 
hunters  captured  a 
rich  prize  when  they 
took  the  two-masted 
schooner  M.  M.  Gar- 
diner oft  the  High- 
lands in  lower  New 
York  Harbor.  She  is 
said  to  have  had  on 
board,  in  addition  to 
a  cargo  of  the  "real 
stuff,"  a  chest  con- 
taining $40,000  in 
gold,  apparently  the 
proceeds  of  a  previous 
expedition 
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THE  GREEN  GOLD  OF  THE  TROPICS    ' 


BY  NEWTON  FUESSLE 


IT  is  midnight.  The  steamy  tropical 
air  is  fanned  by  Caribbean  breezes. 
Their  touch  is  velvety,  like  the 
tropical  darkness  through  which  they 
move 

A  long  white  ship,  at  rest  alongside 
the  enormous  dock  and  loading-shed  of 
Port  Llmon,  rises  and  falls  in  languid 
rhythm  with  the  drowsy  motion  of  the 
sea. 

Suddenly  dusky  signalmen  wave  their 
lanterns,  and  a  seemingly  interminable 
string  of  freight  cars  Is  discovered  pull- 
ing slowly  toward  the  dock.  It  is  a 
Itanana  train  from  the  fertile  Interior  of 
Costa  Rica.  Workmen  are  swarming  to 
the  shed,  fellows  of  every  hue  and  shade 
— ^powerful  African  blacks,  coffee-colored 
natives.  Jamaicans  with  their  peculiar 
subcutaneous  glow,  and  muscular  whites 
from  heaven  knows  where. 

By  two  A.U.  the  Immense  automatic 
loading  machines  have  been  wheeled 
into  position,  have  been  clami>ed  ti  the 
side  of  the  ship,  and  have  begun  to 
discharge  the  coii|ents  of  the  freight 
train  into  the  enormous  holds.  Under 
the  glare  of  the  electric  lights  on  the 
dock  an  unforgetable  scene  is  being  en- 
acted- The  polyglot  swarm  of  men  who 
were  a  few  minutes  ago  loafing  aimlessly 
about  have  suddenly  been  galvanized 
Into  action,  and  are  now  working  to- 
gether like  orderly  parts  of  one  highly 
perfected  mechanism. 

The  color  of  Jade  dominates  the 
strange  nocturnal  scene.  Every  loading 
machine  is  now  connected  with  the 
broad  side  door  of  one  of  the  freight 
cars  by  a  continuously  revolving  chain 
of  dock  workers,  carrying  bunches  of 
bananas  as  green  as  emerald.  The  load- 
ing goes  on  without  a  hitch,  night  and 
day,  until  the  bold  is  full.  Cargoes  of 
75,000  or  even  80,000  buni^hes  are  loaded 
in  twelve  to  fourteen  hours;  and  directly 
the  loading  is  completed,  the  big  white 
ship  sails  for  its  northern  port. 

SCIENCE  GRAPrLES  WITH  THE  JUNGLE 

Back  of  this  drama  of  the  dock  there 
is  a  monumental  drama  of  modem 
science  and  commerce  that  the  traveler 
behind  the  rail  of  the  ship  does  not  see 
or  guess.  These  arriving  dunes  of 
Jungle-green  fruit  are  fitting  symlwls  of 
a  conquest  of  the  torrid  wilderness  by 
private  enterprise  that  has  done  more 
for  the  territories  concerned  than  their 
governments  themselves. 

A  day  or  two  before  one  of  the  big 
banana  ships  steams  into  Its  port  of 
supply,  news  of  its  approach  is  flashed 
to  the  Jungle  by  wireless.  This  flash  of 
news  througfi  the  drowsy  tropical  air  is 
picked  up  by  telegraph  and  telephone, 
and  is  at  once  transmitted  to  the  plan- 
tations and  their  outposts. 

Suddenly  the  waiting  banana  lands  re- 
solve themselves  into  swift  and  orderly 


The  color  of  fade  dominates  the  scene.    Cargoes  of  75,000  to  80,000  bunches  of 

bananas  are  loaded  in  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.    As  soon  as  the  loading  is 

completed,  the  big  white  ship  sails  for  its  northern  port 


action.  Cutting  orders  are  tersely  is- 
sued. Glittering  blades  chop  the  fruit- 
bunches  from  their  trees.  Ox-carts  and 
freight  cars  are  made  ready,  and  in  a 
few  hours'  time  train-loads  of  t>ananas, 
numbering  twenty  to  forty  cars,  are 
winding  their  way  to  the  waterfront  to 
meet  the  approaching  ship.  Not  a  mo- 
ment is  permitted  to  be  lost  iietween 
the  time  the  fruit  Is  lopped  oft  the 
trees  and  the  time  it  goes  aboard  ship 
for  its  Journey  to  the  tables  of  the  world. 

Back  of  the  voyages  that  scores  of 
big,  modern  refrigerator  ships  are  mak- 
ing to  the  tropics  is  a  story  of  the  con- 
quest of  obstacles  that  few  enterprises 
have  ever  l>een  compelled  to  face.  It  is 
the  story  of  stupendous  pioneer  work  in 
agriculture  and  commerce.  These  fruit- 
growers have  been  compelled  to  enter 
some  of  the  most  forbidding  Jungles  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  to  tame  them. 
They  have  had  to  devise  their  own 
methods  as  they  fought  their  way  in. 
They  have  had  to  become  experts  In 
hygiene,  sanitation,  and  sociology  itself.  • 

These  fruit-growers  have  penetrated 
regions  where  organized  industry  had 
never  l)een  known  t)efore.  They  have 
taught  thousands  of  natives  efllcient 
team-work.  They  have  given  steady 
Jobs  to  thousands  of  drowsy  natives  who 
were  never  on  a  pay-roll  before.  They 
have  cleaned  up  Jungles  that  used  to  be 
death-traps,  have  cleaned  up  mosquito- 
breeding  swamps  and  marshes,  and 
have  sent  forth  an  army  of  doctors  to 
rout  out  disease.  They  have  built  . 
bouses,  bakeries,  laundries,  water  sys- 
tems, and  electric  light  plants  for  their 


workmen,   and    have   strung   telephone 
wires  through  the  wilderness. 

The  northern  farmer  can  scarcely 
comprehend  the  terrific  fertility  of  the 
tropical  soil  where  the  rays  of  the  sun 
descend  like  swords,  and  the  Jungle  har- 
bors innumerable  slinking  foes.  Here  is 
the  native  habitat  of  deadly  fevers.  But 
tOKiay  vast  areas  of  Colombia,  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  the  West 
Indies  have  been  made  habitable  as  the 
result  of  a  great  quest  for  yellow  treas- 
ure. But  it  is  not  the  yellow  treasure 
sought  by  Morgan  and  his  pirates.  It  is 
the  yellow  treasure  that  you  can  buy  at 
any  fruit-stand  or  grocery  store  for  a 
few  cents. 

HUHIO   SLOPES  WHERE   BANANAS   GROW 

The  low,  gradual  slopes  of  the  Carib- 
bean coasts  are  ideal  for  banana-growing. 
From  here  the  world  gets  most  of  Its 
bananas,  and  its  best  bananas.  Here  the 
hot  days  and  humid  nights,  with  an  an- 
nual rainfall  of  from  80  to  200  Inches, 
brood  over  some  ol  the  greatest  fruit 
farms  in  the  world.  Hundreds  of  mlll- 
lons  of  dollars  of  American  capital  have 
been  poured  Into  the  development  of 
these  great  tracts.  Railways,  tramways, 
docks,  villages,  and  hospitals  have 
sprung  up. 

The  farmer  of  the  temperate  zone 
would  gasp  if  he  could  see  these  enor- 
mous farming  projects.  A  selected  lo- 
cality is  first  thoroughly  explored  as  to 
its  fitness  for  t>anana  cultivation,  with 
respect  to  climate,  soil,  rainfall,  drain- 
age, liability  to  damage  by  floods  and 
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log  adequate  labor  and  supplying  trans- 
portation. Forests  and  brush  have  to  be 
cleared  away,  great  drainage  ditches 
dug,  and  houses,  railways,  and  tramways 
constructed.  Only  then  does  the  actual 
planting  begin. 

The  overseer  or  "mandador"  of  a 
banana  plantation  has  to  combine  an 
assortment  of  executive  qualities  that 
would  make  an  ordinary  executive  stag- 
ger under  the  load.  He  must  under- 
stand the  naive  simplicity  of  the  labor- 
ers under  his  command,  and  must  or- 
ganize them  into  competent  worldng 
units.  He  must  understand  the  botany 
of  the  banana  and  the  moods  of  the 
tropical  soil  and  weather,  and  must 
know  how  to  rush  large  shipments  of 
the  fruit,  perhaps  over  many  miles  of 
rail,  to  a  ship  at  a  given  time.  He  must 
understand  housing,  merchandising, 
sanitation,  and  medical  requirements. 

THE  NEW  SOLDIERS  OF  FORTUNE 

The  banana  trade  has  developed  a  new 
soldier  of  fortune,  for  this  business  re- 
quires courage  and  wits  and  stamina  of 
a  hardy  quality  and  large  dimensions. 
From  the  financiers  at  their  desks  In 
Boston  and  from  the  mariner  on  the 
bridge,  down  to  ditch-diggers  and  dock- 
laborers,  the  tropical  fruit  Industry  has 
no  room  in  it  for  weaklings. 

Between  planting  and  harvest  a  ba- 
nana plantation  Is  subjected  to  all  man- 
ner of  hazards.  Excessive  rains  may 
cause  rivers  to  overflow,  and  may  cause 
great  losses.  A  hurricane  may  cause  a 
total  loss  of  the  crop.  E^ren  wind  storms 
blowing  only  twenty  to  thirty  miles  per 
hour  often  prove  highly  destructive, 
especially  where  the  fruit  is  about  ready 
to  be  cut.  A  drought  may  seriously  re- 
tard the  crop.  Ravages  of  locusts  and 
other  insects  sometimes  occur. 
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These  frvit  growers  have  hecn  compelled  to  enter  some  of  the  most  lorbidding 
jungles  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  to  tame  them 


The  fruit  trees  of  the  north  bear  fruit 
year  after  year,  but  the  banana  tree 
bears  only  once,  a  single  bunch,  and  is 
cut  down  when  the  fruit  is  harvested. 
Seed  bulbs,  or  "bits,"  weighing  from  three 
to  four  pounds  each,  are  planted,  and  it 
takes  the  tree  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
months  to  bear. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  BANANA  TRADE 

Great  commercial  demands  invariably 
produce  the  genius  required  to  fill  them. 
And  the  world's  demand  for  bananas 
produced  the  leader  of  the  banana  trade 
In  Andrew  W.  Preston.  He  supplied 
both  the  penetrating  insight  Into  the 


(Suddenly  the  waiting  lanana  lands  resolve  themselves  into  swift  and  orderly 
action,  and  in  a  few  hours'  tim^e  tntin-londs  of  bananas  are  rushing  to  the  water- 
front to  meet  the  approaching  ship 


need  and  the  skill  and  resourcefulness 
required  to  fill  that  need. 

Back  in  the  days  when  an  occasional 
schooner  limped  into  Boston  with  a 
cargo  of  bananas,  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Preston  to  organize  banana-growing  and 
the  banana  trade  on  first-class  modem 
lines.  He  broached  the  subject  to  vari- 
ous business  men,  but  the  latter,  raised 
in  the  sheltered  environment  of  their 
ancestral  New  England  factories,  pre- 
ferred to  stick  to  manufacture  and  to 
known  factors  of  supply  and  demand. 
What?  Chuck  their  money  into  growing 
bananas,  and  then  import  them  1,400  to 
2,200  miles  to  Boston?  No.  It  didn't 
sound  businesslike. 

But  nine  men  were  finally  persuaded 
to  Join  Mr.  Preston.  They  put  up  $2,000 
each,  and  a  company  was  incorporated. 
Outsiders  considered  the  venture  About 
the  biggest  gamble  this  side  of  Monte 
Carlo.  Perhaps  that  is  why  Mr.  Pres- 
ton's nine  partners  literally  remained 
silent  partners.  They  were  shrewd 
enough,  however,  to  agree  that  for  five 
years  the  profits,  if  any,  should  be  spent 
in  development  work. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  bridge 
of  bananas  that  to-day  connects  the 
tropics  with  every  grocery  store  In  the 
world. 

HEALING  BY  WIRELESS 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  newspapers  car- 
ried a  remarkable  despatch.  It  de- 
scribed a  new  system  of  medical  service 
and  consultation  by  radio  for  ships  at 
sea,  free  to  the  ships  of  all  nations,  and 
primarily  designed  to  assist  vessels  not 
carrying  medical  officers.  It  Is  another 
of  Mr.  Preston's  ideas. 

"This  means,"  said  Mr.  Preston,  "that 
the  captain  of  any  steamship  requiring 
medical  assistance  may  radio  one  .4|tf^ 
hospitals  or  passenger  ships  throf 
radio  stations,  details  of  a  — -^ 
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ness  or  accident  on  his  vcbmI,  and  re- 
ceive without  charge,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  experienced  medical  advice. 
While  the  service  Is  mainly  for  ships 
not  carrying  doctors.  It  is  also  at  the 
disposal  of  vessels  whose  medical  officers 
desire  the  benefit  of  consultation  with 
other  physicians.  For  Instance,  in  the 
case  of  an  obscure  malady,  or  one  where 
the  patient's  symptoms  may  Indicate 
any  of  a  number  of  complications,  a 
ship's  doctor  may  call  our  hospital  staffs 
and  medical  men  into  consultation  by 
radio,  thus  adding  their  knowledge  and 
experience  to  his  own  as  In  medical 
practice  on  land." 

WINTRY  GALES  IN  HOLDS  OF 
TROPICAL   SHIPS 

After  the  banana's  journey  to  the  load- 
ing dock,  and  thence  into  the  hold  of 
the  ship,  a  still  stranger  drama  of  mod- 
em science  enacts  itself.  Throughout 
the  ship's  dash  through  tropical  waters 
for  its  northern  port,  the  temperature  in 
the  holds  is  kept  at  about  54  degrees. 
The  fruit  Is  cooled  to  the  required  tem- 
pearture  by  refrigerating  apparatus. 
The  air  is  passed  over  brine-coils,  which 
cool  and  dry  it,  and  it  Is  then  circulated 
by  fans  through  the  fruit  holds. 

The  same  careful  Inspection  and  rigid 
temperature  requirements  attend  the 
fruit  on  its  Journey  by  rail  to  the  final 
point  of  distribution;  and  the  ripening 
occurs  only  in  the  banana  rooms  of  the 
Jobber.  Ripening  consists  of  vital 
changes  that  take  place  within  the  cells 
of  the  fruit,  which  Is  at  length  placed 
on  the  market  as  a  matured  product  at 
its  highest  Intrinsic  value,  having  de- 
veloped the  correct  color,  firmness, 
flavor,  and  the  highest  .degree  of  food 
value. 

FROH  THE  WORKSHOP  OF  THE  CODS 

The  banana  is  apparently  as  old  as 
tropical  fertility  itself.  The  ancients  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria  had  their  bananas 
and  cream,  separately  even  if  not  in  the 
same  dish.  Alexander  the  Great  found 
large  banana  tracts  in  India,  and  must 
have  consumed  the  fruit  thereof  with 
the  same  relish  confessed  in  later  years 
by  Prime  Minister  Disraeli,  who  said: 

"The  most  delicious  thing  In  the  world 
is  a  banana." 

For  centuries  the  banana  has  engaged 
the  ingenuity  of  cooks  and  chefs,  and 
yet  the  public  generally  is  Just  awaken- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  banana  as  a  daily 
food.  Its  use  in  cakes,  fritters,  custards, 
salads,  and  In  the  festive  banana-split  at 
soda  fountains,  is,  of  course,  common. 
But  many  people  are  surprised  to  learn 
that  a  banana  can  be  baked,  fried,  and 
cooked  In  numerous  other  ways. 

It  comes  to  the  culinary  stage  ready 
to  play  a  dual  rAle.  It  Is  both  a  fruit 
and  a  vegetable.  Down  near  the  equator 
the  natives  cut  it  up  green  and  ekt  it  in 
soup.  It  is  roasted  green  and  fried 
green  In  butter.  I  have  even  seen  ba- 
nana flour  at  the  grocery  store. 

The  best  time  to  eat  a  banana  is  when 
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Mr.  Preston  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the  ianana  Industry 


the  ripening  process  has  advanced  to  the 
point  where  its  skin  begins  to  darken 
4nd  to  become  slightly  discolored,  for 
then  its  pulp  is  mellow,  its  flavor  and 
sweetness  are  at  their  best,  and  It  Is 
most  easily  digested.  If  a  banana  is  a 
little  under-ripe,  dont  put  it  In  the  ice- 
chest  Let  it  ripen  at  a  normal  tem- 
perature; too  low  a  temperature  dam- 
ages the  fine  flavor  that  comes  with 
normal  ripening. 

If  you  ever  feel  any  suspicion  of 
bananas  because  they  are  cut  green,  dis- 
miss It.  The  banana  is  always  cut  green, 
even  when  consumed  by  natives  In  the 
tropics,  for  if  it  is  allowed  to  ripen  on 
the  plant  it  becomes  insipid  in  flavor. 

IN   A   CERM.PROOF  PACKAGE 

Almost  as  much  fuss  Is  made  in  food- 
product  manufacturing  circles  these 
days  about  containers  and  packages  as 
about  the  goods  themselves.  The  inven- 
tion of  an  appropriate  patent  container 
has  made  many  a  man  a  tidy  fortune. 
But  the  pulp  of  the  banana  comes  to 
you  In  a  carefully  developed  container, 
invented  by  the  lady  known  as  Mother 
Nature.  It  is  a  germ-proof  package,  her- 
metically sealed.  No  worm,  blight,  or 
insect  sting  affects  the  fruit  within. 

Are  you  concerned  with  calories,  vita- 
mines,  and  such-like  scientific  novelties? 


Then  behold  in  the  banana  a  food  brim- 
ful of  nourishment.  It  contains  three 
times  the  protein  of  the  apple,  nearly 
twice  as  much  carbohydrate  and  three 
times  as  much  fat  as  the  orange,  and 
exceeds  the  potato  by  about  twenty  per 
cent  in  fuel  or  food  value. 

Professor  Samuel  C.  Prescott,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
finds  that  the  banana  provides  more 
actual  food  for  the  same  cost  than  any 
other  fresh  fruit,  vegetable,  or  fish,  and 
more  than  meat,  milk,  or  eggs.  He  re- 
ports that  the  banana  is  a  far  more 
useful  all-round  food  than  a  pure  meat 
*diet.  Ripe  bananas,  with  their  powerful 
tissue-bullding  character,  are  especially 
recommended  for  growing  children. 

During  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Preston 
and  his  associates  have  grown  and 
shipped  284,000,000  bunches  of  bananas 
from  the  tropics,  of  which  230,000,000 
bunches  were  served  on  the  tables  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  continuous  fiood 
of  this  green  gold  product  of  the  tropics 
to  the  tables  of  the  world  is  much  more 
than  an  ambitious  venture  in  agriculture 
and  distribution.  It  has  changed  ancient 
civilizations,  and  has  bound  together 
North  America,  Central  America,  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies  in  a  last- 
ing knot  that  has  proved  profitable  to 
them  all. 
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GIVING  THE  MIDDLE  WEST  THE  ONCE  OVER 

BY   FREDERICK    M.   DAVENPORT 

HEllBER   OF   THE   SENATE   OF   THE   STATE   OP  NEW   YORK 
PROFESSOR  IN  LAV  AND   POLITICAL    SCIENCE  AT  HAMILTON   COLLEGE 


We  have  asked  Senator  Davenport,  who  is  In  the  Middle 
West,  to  send  us  some  letters  of  special  correspondence  from 
that  section  of  the  country.  Interesting  at  all  times,  but  espe- 
cially interesting  in  a  year  when  politics  is  in  motion.    The 


Middle  West  has  always  made  its  distinct  contribution  to 
change  and  progress  in  this  country.  Events  in  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  Indicate 
that  this  year  is  no  exception. — ^The  Editobs. 


AN  editor  sitting  at  a  desk  in  the 
East  knows  about  as  much  of 
what  the  country  is  thinking  as  a 
Congressman  sitting  in  a  swivel  chair 
in  the  House  building  in  Washington. 
Both  rational  political  changes  and  irra- 
tional political  convulsions  are  more  apt 
to  come  out  of  the  West  than  out  of  any 
other  part  of  America.  This  section  is 
full  of  political  laboratories,  has  always 
been  full  of  them.  So  has  the  Far  West. 
This  is  the  great  experimental  ground 
of  political  America,  and  it  is  altogether 
a  good  thing,  I  think,  to  have  new 
schemes,  progressive,  reactionary,  or 
radical,  tried  out  in  a  small  area  while 
tlie  country  looks  on. 

During  this  summer  the  Middle  West 
has  been  acting  up  again  politically. 
First  came  Beveridge  with  a  triumph 
over  the  sitting  Senator  New  In  Indiana. 
There  were  many  of  a  very  regular  per- 
suasion who  hpped  this  would  not  hap- 
pen again;  but  it  did.  Pinchot  crossed 
the  line  in  Pennsylvania.  And  ever 
since  the  crashes  have  come  at  Intervals. 
Other  new  types  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors have  arisen  over  night.  Brookhart 
in  Iowa,  with  a  far-reaching  programme 
of  economic  reform;  Frazier,  of  North 
Dakota,  the  Non-partisan  Leaguer,  only 
recently  catapulted  from  the  Governor- 
ship by  process  of  the  recall;  another 
Roosevelt  leader,  Howell,  of  Nebraska; 
and  last  but  not  least,  the  erratic  and 
invincible  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin, 
who  is  by  a  great  majority  restored  to 
his  pristine  political  glory. 

And  all  of  them  Republicans,  coming 
through  in  the  primaries  of  their  own 
party.  The  Democratic  party  for  the 
time  being  seems  to  have  lost  vitality, 
is  simply  marking  time,  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up.  But  the  Republi- 
can electorate  in  the  Middle  West  is 
again  on  the  rampage,  looking  for 
change  or  bound  to  know  the  reason 
why.  It  is  likely  to  Be  the  shifting  of 
large  bodies  of  quasi-Republicans  to  the 
other  side  which  will  make  the  party 
changes  in  the  House  and  Senate  and  in 
the  Governorships,  If  changes  there  be. 

What  is  it  all  about?  What  has  the 
Middle  West  in  the  back  of  its  head? 
Why  is  Main  Street  stirred  out  of  Itself? 
Has  it  any  distinct,  conscious  urge,  or  is 
it  all  an  inchoate  protest?  I  try  simply 
to  Interpret  things  as  I  And  them.  I 
may  agree  with  them,  I  may  not,  but  I 
record. 

The  Administration  at  Washington  is 
regarded  out  here  as  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  where  it  must  be  conceded^ ther 
AdministratiTfds  have  been  when  half- 
way over  their  course.     It  may  come 


through  without  shipwreck.  But  many 
persons  in  the  Middle  West  are  begin- 
ning to  think  that  the  captain  must  be 
much  more  particular  about  his  pilots, 
at  least  in  domestic  waters.  The 
tariff,  the  bonus,  the  strikes — she  rolls 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  It  is  time  now 
for  genuine  friends  of  both  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  country  to  determine.  If 
they  can,  what  public  opinion  of  Amer- 
ica is  trying  to  say,  because  public  opin- 
ion in  America  has  more  force  and 
guidance  in  it  than  public  opinion  In 
any  other  land.  Many  persons  in  the 
Middle  West  think  that  the  greatest  sin- 
gle criticism  which  can  be  made  upon 
the  present  leadership  of  Washington  is 
that  it  has  not  aroused  and  inspired  the 
general  public  opinion  of  the  country. 
They  think  it  has  not  informed  public 
opinion,  nurtured  It,  and  listened  to  it 
sufficiently. 

I  begin  with  Indiana.  Indiana  has  a 
fringe  of  radicalism,  a  fringe  of  stolid 
reaction,  but  is  in  the  main  progressive. 
It  is  usually  ready  to  move  forward. 
There  is  a  reason  for  the  return  of 
Beveridge.  The  truth  of  It  seems  to  be 
that  Beveridge  fits  Into  the  present 
state  of  mind  of  Indiana.  The  people  in 
that  State  have  been  figuring  up  their 
taxes.  These  aggregate  sixty  dollars  a 
person,  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
to  the  family,  as  compared  with  some- 
thing like  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
a  family  in  Massachusetts  and  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  in  New  York.  The 
economic  times  have  been  out  of  Joint  for 
farmers  and  laborers.  Something  is  felt 
to  be  wrong.  Beveridge  fits  into  the 
state  of  protest,  as  La  Follette  fits 
into  it  in  Wisconsin  and  Pinchot  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Another  factor  favoring  Beveridge  is 
his  constructive  writing  cf  the  monu- 
mental work  upon  John  Marshall.  This 
may  be  a  curious  and  amusing  phe- 
nomenon in  politics,  but  it  is  reassuring. 
In  Indiana  the  Negro  committeeman  in 
the  farthest  town  seems  to  know  about 
this  magnum  opus  of  Beveridge,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  believing  that  something 
terrible  has  happened!  But  the  thought- 
ful people  are  proud  of  it — particularly 
in  Indiana,  where  a  piece  of  work  of 
genuine  literary  merit  counts  for  so 
much.  This  is  a  good  sign,  isn't  it,  that 
people  should  generally  appreciate  con- 
structive work  on  the  part  of  public  ser- 
vants? There  is  a  returning  pride  In  the 
ability  of  Beveridge  In  Indiana,  and  a 
belief  that  a  mind  like  his  will  be  useful 
in  Washington  where  the  supply  of 
thinkers  is  certainly  nothing  like  as 
great  as  the  demand. 


And  then  Beveridge  has  his  roots  in 
the  past  in  the  State.  He  has  been  pre- 
viously known  as  a  great  antagonist  of 
child  labor  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  a  protagonist  of 
pure  food  laws  and  the  regulation  of 
packers.  Re  fought  his  campaign  in  the 
recent  primaries  on  very  different  issues 
which  seem  amazingly  conservative — . 
attacking  the  Adamson  Law  of  1916, 
with  its  kotowing  to  labor,  attacking  the 
excess  profits  tax  and  the  high  income 
taxes  as  economically  unsound,  because 
there  is  little  left,  as  he  asserted,  for 
investment  in  general  Industry,  and,  con- 
sequently, a  return  to  "good  times"  is 
delayed.  He  attacked  all  kinds  of  blocs — 
farmers'  blocs,  capitalistic  blocs,  whisky 
blocs,  prohibition  blocs,  anything  that 
looked  like  a  bloc.  The  progressive  peo- 
ple of  Indiana  do  not  understand  that 
this  indicates  any  fundamental  change 
in  the  philosophy  of  Beveridge  since  he 
wrote  the  Life  of  John  Marshall  and 
studied  closely  the  great  Federal  con- 
servatives of  the  post-revolutionary 
period.  In  his  attitude  toward  labor,  for 
example,  they  think  that  he  is  driving 
at  the  control  of  government  by  labor 
blocs  and  labor  intimidations  and  un- 
reasonable practices.  Just  as  earlier  he 
drove  at  the  reprehensible  practices  of 
capital  blocs. 

He  is  likely  to  be  elected.  It  Is  not  a 
cinch,  but  a  probability.  Republicans 
carried  the  State  by  180,000  two  years 
ago,  I  believe.  There  will  be  a  terrible 
falling  off.  What  beat  New  for  Senator 
was  the  unrest.  Beveridge  will  profit  by 
it,  and  unrest  will  vote  for  bim  at  the 
election  Just  as  It  did  at  the  primary, 
and  there  will  be  no  organized  opposi- 
tion to  him  on  the  part  of  the  regulars. 
There  is  belief  that  New  Is  proving  a 
bad  loser,  but  that  the  regulars  gener- 
ally wish  Beveridge  elected  and  expect 
to  help.  The  progressive  element,  led 
now  by  men  like  Edward  C.  Toner,  the 
owner  of  the  Anderson  "Herald,"  are  for 
Beveridge  because  his  career  has  been 
sound  from  their  standpoint.  Toner  was 
a  candidate  tor  Governor  a  short  time 
ago  and  Is  a  leading  figure.  The  Bever- 
idge forces  seem  to  be  taking  nothing 
for  granted,  are  looking  for  a  big  slump 
in  the  majority,  but  expect  to  see  Bever- 
idge the  high  man  on  the  ticket  and  the 
rest  of  the  ticket  victorious  with  him  by 
a  moderate  margin.  If  New  had  been 
nominated  in  the  Senatorial  primary, 
the  whole  ticket  would  probably  have 
been  beaten.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Republican  regulars  appreciate  what  an 
Infusion  of  life  Into  the  politics  of  varl-  * 
ous  States  has  come  this  year  from  the 
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recrudescence  of  the  leadership  of 
Roosevelt  progressives.  Without  It,  the 
Republican  cause  would  seem  hopeless 
in  a  number  of  important  States.  The 
return  of  Beveridge  was  at  first  an  awful 
blow  to  the  regulars  of  Indiana,  but  they 
have  reason  for  bearing  up  under  it. 

Colorado  and  Michigan  are  two  other 
States  where  the  Republicans  might 
welcome  an  infusion  of  the  same  sort  of 
blood.  Both  these  States  seem  to  hang 
doubtfully  for  the  Republicans.  In 
Michigan  Senator  Townsend  has  made  a 
gallant  fight  and  has  been  favored  by  a 
number  of  bis  opponents  in  the  primary 
who  split  a  majority  vote  between  them. 
But  Townsend  is  a  minority  candidate, 
with  stiff  uphill  work  before  him  over 
the  Newberry  issue.  The  Middle  West 
is  against  large  expenditures  of  money 
at  elections.  The  Middle  West  thinks 
that  large  expenditures  are  both  un- 
necessary and  dangerous.  This  may  be 
Main  Street  morality,  and  it  may  make 
far  more  difficult  some  critical  contests 
for  the  right  which  demand  greater  ex- 
penditures than  Main  Street  is  willing 
to  stand  for;  but  it  is  a  phenomenon 
that  is  .to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  Colorado  the  Republi- 
cans are  facing  the  general  country-wide 
reaction,  and  something  else.  "Billy" 
Sweet,  wealthy  ex-bond  broker  and  radi- 


cal thinker,  is  running  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  for  the  Governorsbip.  He 
was  very  critical  of  the  street  railway 
strike  in  the  city  of  Denver  two  years 
ago,  and  was  instrumental  in  having 
published  a  report  of  outside  investiga- 
tors upon  the  strike  which  bore  heavily 
upon  the  good  sense  and  good  faith  of 
the  railway  operators  and  managers.  He 
represents  quite  exactly  the  political 
freedom  of  the  West  as  it  has  manifested 
itself  so  frequently  in  a  State  like  Colo- 
rado. He  is  also  helped  by  the  stron.? 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  labor  element 
in  that  State  against  what  labor  regards 
as  the  unconstitutional  treatment  of  one 
William  Z.  Foster  during  the  recent  hec- 
tic strike  crisis.  Colorado  authority  has 
always  been  rough  with  labor  radicals, 
and  the  riot  and  the  bull-pen  have  been 
in  that  State  confused  with  synonyms  of 
progress.  Foster  seems  to  have  been 
cornered  in  a  hotel  room  in  Denver  and 
marked  for  deportation.  When  the  pros- 
pective deportee  inquired  for  authority 
under  the  law  to  be  thus  summarily 
dealt  with,  the  strong  arm  representa- 
tive of  State  authority  is  alleged  to  have 
replied  that  he  hadn't  looked  for  any 
law,  meanwhile  gently  patting  his  gun 
in  his  hip  pocket.  Whereupon  William  Z. 
was  spirited  away  into  another  State  and 
left  five  miles  from  a  town,  with  instruc- 


tions to  hobble  in,  following  specific 
declarations  as  to  what  would  happen  to 
him  if  he  should  return  to  Colorado. 

Speaking  of  free  speech  and  free  com- 
ing and  going,  this  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
place  as  any  to  say  that  the  Middle  West 
is  restive  under  the  meticulous  phrase- 
ology of  oppression  in  the  Daugberty 
injunction  against  the  railway  strikers. 
It  seems  to  be  the  overdoing  of  a  good 
thing  that  makes  more  trouble  for  prog- 
ress than  anything  else.  The  Middle 
West  is  not  as  critical  of  the  use  of  the 
injunction  for  labor  disputes  as  Mr. 
Gompers,  by  any  means;  it  is  not  that 
there  is  any  great  amount  of  love  lost 
on  railway  labor;  it  is  that  it  seems 
monstrous  to  the  Middle  West  to  deny 
by  court  injunction  rights  of  the  free* 
speech  of  entreaty,  one  man  to  another, 
rights  of  social  assemblage,  one  man  at 
another's  home,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
treaty. The  Middle  West  seems  to  think 
that  the  Daugherty-Wilkerson  Injunction 
went  even  farther  than  Congress  itself 
would  have  the  right  to  go.  The  Middle 
West  seems  to  fear  that  some  day  in 
America,  if  we  are  not  careful,  a  radical 
class  may  come  to  power 'that  will  have 
been  taught  by  previous  un-American 
example  how  to  treat  their  foes.  At 
that,  the  Middle  West  is  a  long  way 
from  a  farmer-labor  entente. 


KEEPING  IT  DARK 


■rpi 


I  HERE  are  a  number  of  teachers 
on  board,  but  they  are  keeping 
it  dark." 

This  is  a  sentence  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  a  transatlantic  steamer  by  a  lady- 
on  July  6,  1922.      " 

I'd  like  to  write  a  history  of  the  con- 
tempt for  teachers.  Tou  would  see  the 
slave  called  "paidagogus"  whipped  like 
the  others  when  his  master  pleased;  the 
same  name  in  the  Middle  Ages  shortened 
to  "pedant"  and  retaining  the  saturation 
of  scorn  it  has  brought  down  the  cen- 
turies. You  would  see  Shakespeare  and 
Shenstone  and  Goldsmith  molding  their 
contumely  into  verse;  Scott  and  Dickens 
and  the  early  novelists  plying  their 
muck-rakes  to  collect  the  ugly,  despica- 
ble, mean  ingredients  of  mankind  and 
molding  the  mess  into  the  creature 
called  schoolmaster.  You  would  see  our 
own  first  literary  genius,  when  search- 
ing for  a  vessel  to  contain,  without  sug- 
gesting the  improbable,  a  mixture  of 
cowardice,  selfishness,  pettiness,  and  con- 
ceit, select  a  receptacle,  call  it  teacher, 
and  name  it  Ichahod  Crane. 

I  remember  a  teachers'  convention  in 

Elgin    in    1887.     Will   Ray,   a   cheerful 

memory,  was  our  principal.    There  was 

a  group  of  us  who  felt  that  our  clothes 

and  personalities  were  rather  like  those 

young  business  men  and  nice  girls. 

ie  one  proposed  a  trip  through  the 

fh  factory.    We  abandoned  the  edu- 

onal  meeting  for  this  more  interest- 
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Ing  adventure.  B^very  girl  and  every 
man  took  off  his  little  association  ribbon 
and  hid  it  safely  away.  Thirty-five 
years  later,  1922,  I  attended  a  National 
Education  meeting  In  Boston.  I  saw 
hundreds  of  nice  girls  and  attractive- 
looking  men,  fully  as  stylish  as  any  of 
our  old  Chicago  party  which  went  to 
Elgin,  but  they  were  wearing  their  asso- 
ciation badges  everywhere.  I  used  to 
fold  over  my  "Journal  of  Education" 
when  reading  It  in  the  street  car  for. 
fear  some  one  would  know  I  was  in  the 
business.  It  doesn't  bother  me  a  bit, 
now.  When  any  ill-bred,  new  acquaint- 
ance asks,  "What's  your  line?"  I  don't 
say  "Books"  any  more,  nor  "Tanner," 
but  "Teaching,"  without  blinking  an 
eye.  That  is  not  because  I  dislike  drop- 
ping down  in  one's  estimation  any  less 
than  of  old.  It  is  because  my  business 
ranks  higher  In  the  world's  eye  than  it 
did.  We  had  an  art  exhibition  here  in 
1898.  We  wanted  all  the  children  of  our 
school  to  see  it.  They  must  be  convoyed 
two  blocks.  Out  of  twenty-eight  school- 
teachers two  were  plainly  willing  to  take 
their  children  over.  The  others  hated 
to  be  seen  with  classes  on  the  street. 
Last  fall.  New  York  presented  In  a  cen- 
tral armory  an  exposition  called  "Amer- 
ica's Making."  Opportunity  was  given 
the  schools  to  visit  It.  So  many  teachers 
asked  for  tickets  for  their  children  that 
the  management  could  only  cut  the 
privilege  down  to  a  fraction  of  the  de- 


mand. For  fifteen  days,  mornings,  after- 
noons, and  Saturdays,  sixty-two  thou- 
sand children  came  in  street  cars  and  on 
foot,  each  twenty-five  accompanied  by  a 
teacher,  naturally,  willingly,  apparently 
with  enthusiasm. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  a  woman 
suffrage  parade  marched  up  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. There  were  detachments  of  women 
lawyers.  Interesting;  actresses,  not  so 
good  to  look  at  without  footlighU;  busi- 
ness women,  well  worth  while;  nurses, 
fine.  Then  a  multitude  of  women  teach- 
ers, all  in  white,  heads  up,  step  firm  and 
rhythmic  (they  had  drilled  themselves 
on  armory  floors  all  over  town),  faces 
intelligent,  reliable,  unafraid,  and  as  of 
those  who  give  and  get  affection.  There 
had  been  approving  clapping  of  hands 
as  other  detachments  passed,  but  as  this 
army  of  gentlewomen  swung  up  the 
Avenue,  the  masses  on  the  curbs  in- 
stinctively, spontaneously,  irresistibly, 
paid  a  tribute  that  grew  to  a  roar  of 
approval.  You  realized  that  the  crowds 
welcomed  these  as  their  own,  a  fine 
piece  of  America  Itself,  as  distinctly  as 
any  body  of  military  troops  ever  is.  You 
felt  that  the  man  of  the  crowd  was  salut- 
ing the  memory  of  his  own  favorite 
teacher  of  Litchfield  or  Johnstown  or 
Carpenter's  Corners.  Even  the  report- 
ers, case-hardened  against  enthusiasm, 
glorified  this  section  of  the  parade  to  the 
limit.       igiiizeu  uy  ■vjv^v 

We  have  arrived.    Our  comic-valentine 
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days  are  past.  We  hare  cur  Edward 
Eggleston,  D'Arcy  Thompsoa,  Elbert 
Hubbard,  and  Otis  Poole.  Even  when  we 
were  boys,  a  popular  drama,  "M'liss," 
gave  the  leading  man's  part  to  a  clean, 
virile,  lovable  fellow,  a  schoolmaster. 

It  is  suicidal  stupidity  to  look  down  on 
teachers.  The  eminent  spirits  who  con- 
ceived the  Republic — Washington, Frank- 
lin, Adams,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jefferson 
— made  clear  expressions  of  conviction 
that  the  Nation  must  be  preserved  by 
schools  adopted  as  an  integral  part  of 
governmental  service.  The  great  his- 
toric law  enacted  even  before  the  Consti- 
tution, that  "Ordinance  of  1787,"  gave 
legal  authority  to  the  idea.  De  Witt 
Clinton  got  it  into  New  York's  Constitu- 
tion as  "an  essential"  of  government. 
Lincoln  called  our  public  education  "the 
most  important  question  we  as  a  people 
can  be  concerned  with."  To  carry  over 
from  a  muddy-brained  past  the  fashion 
of  ridiculing  the  teacher  and  to  continue 
it  in  a  new  government  which  had  spe- 
cifically selected  the  teacher's  work  as 
that  which  should,  in  Washington's 
phrase,  be  "promoted  as  of  primary  im- 
portance," was  as  blind  as  the  corn-law 
legislation  of  those  witless  landowners 
who  ruined  themselves  and  starved  their 
country  in  an  effort  to  keep  matters  as 
they  were.  We  have  a  thousand  towns 
in  which  school  boards  have  discovered 
that  to  try  to  own  the  teacher  and  to 
legislate  the  distance  between  the 
ground  and  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  or  the 
question  of  her  dancing,  is  only  to  ex- 
clude bright,  cheerful,  wholesome  girls 
and  to  keep  in  a  constant  state  of  re- 
sentment towards  its  unnecessary  and 
foolish  restrictions  the  ones  whom  neces- 
sity drives  into  teaching.  We  have  a 
hundred  towns  in  which  maidenhood  is 
no  longer  made  a  stigma  by  an  artificial 
ban  on  a  woman  teacher's  marriage.  We 
have  cities  in  which  the  consideration  of 
employment  is  not  a  question  of  charity, 
engaging  those  who  most  need  the 
money,  but  a  matter  of  efficiency,  secur- 
ing those  who  do  the  service  best. 

A  teacher  has  no  need  to  "keep  it 
dark'^in  1922.  In  fact  one  may  feel 
pretty  sure  that  "keeping  it  dark"  is 
now  an  invitation  to  contempt.  The  late 
Walter  Hines  Page,  whose  inclinations 
kept  him  intimately  acquainted  with 
school  people,  while  his  work  as  editor 
and  publisher  threw  him  with  a  wide 
variety  of  other  folk,  remarked  ten  years 
back  that  the  general  public  now  regards 
teachers  more  highly  than  teachers  do. 
To  keep  one's  identity  dark  may  mean 
that  the  keeiter  is  ashamed  of  It.  To  try 
to  do  a  big  work  while  being  ashamed 
of  It  is,  of  course,  psychologically 
and  physiologically  absurd — like  tying 
weights  on  one's  feet  before  climbing, 
dirtying  one's  food  before  eating  it  To* 
be  ashamed  of  one's  own  work  is  to  rob 
one's  self  of  a  natural  birthright  of  hap- 
piness. Other  men  don't  do  that.  Wat- 
son comes  breezing  in  with  the  most 
wonderful  life-insurance  policy  ever  con- 
ceived. It's  a  beauty.  Wilson  is  selling 
a  car  that's  simply  a  dream.    Wrightson 
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has  a  list  of  bouses  to  offer  that  will 
make  your  life  a  heaven  on  earth.  Any 
man  who  is  worth  bis  salt  is  enthusias- 
tic about  his  business,  no  matter  what 
it  is.  He  may  be  all  for  the  Splntz 
motor  to-day;  but  if  the  Sputz  Company 
hires  him,  there's  no  machine  on  earth 
can  compare  with  theirs. 

Goodness  me!  Why  should  anybody 
poison  bis  own  delight  with  a  mental 
treatment  that  has  been  repudiated  by 
progressives  for  years  and  years? 
Mother  says,  "Don't  cry,  dear,"  not  "Do 
cry." 

Children  learn  to  praise  their  toys  and 
be  happy;  boys  learn  to  brag  about  their 
fathers;  sweethearts  tell  each  other  each 
is  the  most  wonderful  being  ever  re- 
leased from  paradise  to  gladden  the 
world.  The  language  has  no  word  con- 
temptible enough  to  apply  to  the  wife  or 
husband  who  doesn't  call  her  spouse  the 
finest  example  of  the  blue-ribbon  class. 
Why  not?  What's  my  business  is  so 
large  a  fraction  of  my  life,  now,  that  I 
must  either  put  into  it  the  zest  of  hap- 
piness or  I  must  go  into  such  available 
business  as  will  permit  of  such  zest. 
But  even  while  I  am  looking  and  hoping 
for  such  business  I  must  so  regard  my 
present  calling  as  to  make  it  yield  me 
that  satisfaction  and  Joy  which  sane 
men  know  is  the  natural  accompaniment 
of  any  worth-while  work  well  done.  Un- 
bappiness  in  work  is  a  sort  of  laziness. 
Grounod  had  it  until  he  found  out  that, 
if  he  made  up  bis  mind  regarding  any 
distasteful  task  and  determined  to  see 
how  well  he  could  do  it,  the  drudgery 
became  interesting  and  enjoyable.  Pit- 
tacus,  of  the  Greek  sages,  had  the 
answer  to  it,  for  he  told  his  disciples 
that  "the  greatest  good  is  to  do  what 
you  are  doing  at  the  moment. well."  The 
Preacher  had  it,  too,  when  he  said, 
"Whatsoever  thy  hand  flndest  to  do" — 
not  do  it  half-heartedly,  as  if  you  be- 
lieved you  were  going  to  be  married 
some  day,  but — "do  it  with  thy  might" 
And  Solomon  had  It  when  he  said, 
"Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness? He  shall  stand  before  kingrs." 
Come,  you  Latin  teacher,  what  is  "dili- 
gent"? Diligo,  iiligerc,  to  love  ardently. 
Seest  thou  a  man  that  loves  his  business 
with  a  glowing  passion?  What  is  the 
delight  of  kings  compared  with  his?  He 
stands  before  them.  This  is  my  birth- 
right. My  heart  Is  mine.  Gounod, 
Thales,  Solomon,  and  Ekiclesiastes  have 
no  monopoly.  I  command  me,  "This  Is 
thy  business,  love  It ; "  and  whether  it  be 
piling  stone  or  making  mousetraps.  It 
gives  me  my  enjoyment  due.  I  shall 
wrestle  with  it  as  Jacob  with  the  angel 
until  it  blesses  me.  I  have  no  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  a  business  Inherently  so  im- 
portant, interesting,  and  varied,  that  is 
stamped  witb  the  highest  approval  of 
eminent  men  from  Washington  to  Har- 
ding and  is  adopted  as  a  function  of  the 
Government  itself. 

Perhaps  the  tendency  to  "keep  it 
dark"  is  due  to  a  recollection  of  unlovely 
personalities  bearing  the  name  of  teach- 
ers and  a  wish  to  avoid  being  thought 
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like  theifl.  When  I  recall  some  of  the' 
long-faced,  harsh-voiced,  dowdily  gowned 
women  of  old  school  days,  or  ungainly, 
ill-mannered  men  the  iwwers-that-were 
used  to  permit  to  vitiate  the  company  of 
children,  I  can't  help  commending  as 
praiseworthy  any  attempt  to  keep  from 
being  thought  like  them.  But,  bless  me! 
where  can  you  find  that  type  predomi- 
nating? San  Antonio  teachers  assem- 
bled look  like  Texas  ^llte;  Geneseo 
teachers  need  not  strain  any  efforts  to 
supply  a  beauty  show;  Sacramento 
teachers,  constituted  as  a  welcome  com- 
mittee, are  deemed  by  the  municipal 
authorities  proper  representatives  of 
that  beautiful  city.  Our  own  men  and 
women,  here  in  the  metroi>olis,  as  you 
survey  them  at  the  evening  school  ban- 
quet, or  the  dinner  to  Charl  O.  Williams, 
or  on  any  of  the  occasions  that  bring 
them  together,  look  like  people  you 
would  regard  as  good  company  any- 
where. 

Oh,  pshaw!  no  one  is  Justified  in  keep- 
ing his  teachership  dark  on  the  ground 
of  not  wanting  to  be  set  down  as  of  a 
calling  of  which  the  majority  is  despica- 
ble. Almost  all  of  us  have  been  lifted  by 
teaching  so  much  above  the  grade  we 
should  otherwise  now  be  in  that  we 
would  be  Justified  in  carrying  with  us  a 
spotlight  to  throw  upon  ourselves,  as 
who  should  say,  "See  me?  I'm  a  teacher. 
Say,  where  would  I  be  if  I  weren't?" 

"There  are  a  number  of  teachers  on 
board,  but  they  are  keeping  it  dark." 
What  were  the  other  people  doing? 
Were  the  lawyers  on  board  proclaiming 
their  business?  Were  the  women  shout- 
ing, "I'm  a  housekeeper,"  "I'm  an  ac- 
companist," "I'm  a  secretary  to  a  rail- 
road president"?  In  fact,  when  you  are 
on  board  ship,  or  at  the  Governor's  re- 
ception, or  at  any  non-business  event, 
isn't  the  well-bred  and  proper  thing, 
with  regard  to  your  occupation,  to  say 
nothing  about  it?  Well,  then,  why  need 
any  one  make  a  fuss  about  our  not  wish- 
ing to  advertise  our  connection  with  our 
important  employment?  E}very  naval 
officer  I  ever  knew  appeared  to  me  to  re- 
gard the  service  with  sincere  respect 
But  If  one  was  given  shore  leave,  did  he 
want  to  wear  his  uniform?  Not  one. 
Was  he  ashamed  of  it?  I  imagine  not. 
But  he  had  the  gentleman's  distaste  for 
advertising  his  employment  or  for  pry- 
ing into  that  of  any  other  gentleman. 

Therefore,  after  all,  you  agents  of  the 
Republic  do  not  have  to  carry  any  marks 
on  you  designed  to  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  be  spotted  as  teachers.  In  fact,  a  soft 
veil  of  mystery  over  a  stranger  is  an 
element  of  charm. 

No  great  moralist  has,  as  yet,  deplored 
the  fact  that  teachers  have  lost  the  dis- 
tinctions observable  in  the  Ichabod 
Crane  era.  One  of  our  New  England 
members  of  long  service  on  the  school 
board  of  bis  little  city  indicated  the 
situation  when  he  remarked,  day  before 
yesterday,  "It's  come  so  ye  can't  tell  the 
difference  between  a  school-teacher  and 
any  other  nice  girl  when  one  gets  on  the 
car."    Digitized  by  VjOOQIU 
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THE  OLD  TILLET7I,  TBEE  AT  ST.  DT& 

It  stands  In  front  of  the  Cathedral  with  the  sign  upon  It,   •This  was  a  famous  tree 

In  the  year  140V' 


LAST  May  we  motored,  my  sister 
and  I,  from  Menton  to  Paris  In  a 
little  French  car  that  we  bought  in 
Menton  and  were  fortunate  enough  to 
sell  the  day  after  we  arrived  in  Paris. 
This  gave  us  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
see  the  objects  of  interest  along  the 
route  and  the  scenery,  but  also  to  ob- 
serve something  of  the  life  of  the  people 
of  the  country  away  from  the  main 
routes  of  travel  as  well  as  in  the  cities. 
This  was  of  special  interest  to  me  for 
the  chance  it  gave  of  gathering  an  im- 
pression as  to  the  actual  conditions  ob- 
taining in  those  regions  three  years 
after  the  great  war,  and  the  trip  was 
undertaken  largely  in  order  to  revisit 
easily  and  comfortably  the  places  In 
northeastern  France  with  which  I  had 
become  familiar  while  serving  with  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  1918  and  1919. 

Along  the  Riviera,  through  Provence 

and   northward   by   the   Valley   of  the 

'hone  everything  appeared  normal.  The 

«sant8  were  cultivating  for  the  spring 


seeding  and  the  townspeople  seemed 
busy,  the  shops  doing  a  fair  business, 
and  superflcially  no  evidences  of  the 
after  effects  of  war,  except  for  the  evi- 
dent scarcity  of  men  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  fifty.  Prices  were  reason- 
able, particularly  when  translated  into 
American  money,  and  nowhere,  even  in 
Paris,  did  I  encounter  any  disposition  to 
profiteer  at  our  expense  because  we  were 
Americans.  Bargaining  is  no  longer  as 
customary  as  it  used  to  be,  for  the 
"prix  fixe"  is  greatly  used  and  goods  In 
the  shops  are  tagged  and  marked  and 
the  prices  are  seldom  lowered.  In  places 
frequented  by  those  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  whose  one  ambition  seems 
to  be  to  spend  money  and  show  huge 
rolls  of  bills  and  drink  champagne  for 
breakfast  there  probably  is  advantage 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  make  large 
profits,  and,  of  course,  such  persons  are 
the  ones  to  make  a  dreadful  fuss  when 
they  find  it  out. 
Lyons,  one  of  the  great  industrial  cen- 


ters of  France,  showed  no  extraordinary 
symptoms  of  unemployment  or  poverty, 
although  a  close  investigation  might 
fiave  revealed  conditions  not  apparent  to 
us,  while  all  through  the  country  re- 
gions the  people,  and  particularly  the 
children,  seemed  well  fed  and  happy. 

Going  north  from  Lyons  we  entered  a 
region  more  affected  by  the  war.  The 
national  highways  still  show  the  effects 
of  the  heavy  truck  traffic  of  those  times, 
although  some  sections  have  been  re- 
paired. The  site  of  the  A.  E.  P.  Uni- 
versity at  Beaune  is  still  littered  with 
debris  and  marred  by  the  remains  of  the 
foundations  of  the  buildings,  but  the  city 
has  resumed  its  old  quiet  aspect  and  the 
khaki-clad  students  no  longer  throng  Its 
streets. 

Dijon  is  again  normal,  and  we  spent 
several  days  of  great  enjoyment  there, 
studying  the  quaint  bits  of  architecture 
in  the  old  streets  and  visiting  its  Inter- 
esting museum  and  churches.  Pew  trav- 
elers visit  the  city,  but  it  well  repays  a 
day  or  two  spent  among  Its  treasures. 

Here  began  the  portion  of  our  trip 
which  was  its  main  object,  our  visit  to 
the  old  battle  front  In  the  Vosges, 
around  Verdun  and  the  Argonne,  Rhelms 
and  Ch&teau  Thierry  to  Paris.  Cold, 
rainy  weather  had  pursued  us  from 
almost  the  beginning  of  our  trip  until 
we  left  Dijon,  but  there  the  sun  came 
out  and  the  beautiful  region  of  the 
C6te  d'Or  began  to  Justify  Its  name. 

Our  first  objective  was  Chatillon-sur- 
Seine,  which  was  the  central  town  in 
the  area  where  my  Division,  the  81st, 
had  been  billeted  for  the  winter  after 
the  armistice.  The  town  itself  was  in 
those  days  wholly  given  over  to  the 
Second  Corps  Army  Schools,  but  all  the 
surrounding  villages  had  been  occupied 
by  the  "Wildcats."  as  the  soldiers  of  the 
81st  Division  were  called  from  the  badge 
which  every  man  wore  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  blouse. 

My  regiment,  the  306th  Engineers,  had 
been  billeted  during  that?winter  in  three 
little  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine 
at  the  extreme  southeastern  border  of 
the  area  assigned  to  the  Division.  The 
valley  at  this  point,  like  most  of  the 
valleys  in  that  region,  has  been  furrowed 
deeply  in  the  general  plain  by  lonjc 
years  of  erosion  by  the  river,  and  as  one 
motors  over  the  smiling,  rolling  land- 
scape, along  a  road  like  a  white  ribbon 
on  a  green  table,  one  comes  suddenly 
to  the  crest  of  a  hill  and  looks  down 
into  the  fertile  valley  beneath  with  the 
little  villages  clustering  beside  the 
stream. 

Aisey-sur-Seine,  the  village  In  which 
regimental  headquarters  had  been  lo- 
cated, is  a  quiet,  pretty  little  village,  a 
summer  resort  in  quiet  times  for  Paris- 
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ians,  with  two  stone  bridges  centuries 
old,  and  several  buildings  of  cb&teau 
type.  The  church  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and 
near  it,  in  an  open  space  where  our  band 
used  to  play  every  night  for  retreat,  one 
sees  now  the  monument  erected  by  the 
village  to  the  men  who  lost  their  lives 
*  in  the  war.  The  inscription  on  It  is,  as 
always,  "itort  pour  la  patrie,"  which 
means  so  much  to  every  French  citizen. 
I  will  always  remember  the  first  time  I 
saw  the  motto  Inscribed  on  the  cross 
above  the  grave  of  a  French  soldier 
buried  in  the  field  where  he  fell  near  the 
highway,  when  we  were  marching  into 
our  first  front  line  position.  The  sim- 
^pllcity  combined  with  the  deep  feeling 
which  it  expressed  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression. The  patriotism  of  the  French 
is  an  ardent  and  abiding  trait. 

Arriving  at  the  village  hotel,  we  were 
greeted  most  warmly  by  the  proprietor, 
M.  Roy,  and  his  good  wife  and  children, 
and  very  soon  others  came  to  Join  in  the 
greeting.  It  was  a  most  delightful  exhi- 
bition of  the  gratitude  and  affection 
which  so  many  of  the  French  retain  for 
our  soldiers.  During  that  winter  after 
the  armistice  our  headquarters  mess  had 
been  located  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
hotel,  and  we  had  made  very  good 
friends  of  the  proprietor  and  his  family. 
M.  Roy  invited  us  to  lunch  the  next  day, 
when  we  could  spend  more  time  in  the 
village  and  see  more  of  the  people,  and 
he  gave  us  one  of  the  most  delightful 
lunches  I  have  ever  enjoyed.  Our  host 
had  risen  early  and  caught  two  fine 
trout  In  the  Seine,  and,  he  being  an  ex- 
pert chef,  they  could  not  have  been  bet- 
ter served  In  Paris.  Sitting  down  at  the 
head  of  the  table  in  his  green  baize 
apron,  he  entertained  us  delightfully, 
with  Madame  Roy  waiting  on  us  and 
Joining  in  the  conversation  whenever  the 
opportunity  permitted.  A  bottle  of  old 
wine  was  brought  out  and  toasts  were 
drunk  with  all  the  good  will  possible. 
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I  called  on  the  widow  of  the  Mayor 
with  whom  I  had  been  billeted  and  who 
had  done  everything  for  my  comfort  in 
former  days,  and  it  was  a  great  regret  to 
me  that  I  could  not  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Mayor,  who  had  died  only 
a  year  ago.  Madame  MiUerot  is  doubly 
bereaved,  for  her  son  and  only  child  was 
killed  in  the  war,  but  she  bears  her  sor- 
rows nobly. 

A  little  incident  which  took  place  in 
January,  1919,  always  comes  to  mind 
when  I  think  of  these  friends.  It  was 
New  Year's  Day,  but  I  was  busy  at  Head- 
quarters all  day  and  until  late  in  the 
evening  in  preparation  for  my  departure 
early  the  following  morning,  and  when 
my  adjutant,  who  was  quartered  with 
me.  and  I  returned  to  our  rooms  we 
found  a  fire  burning  in  mine  and  a  little 
table  daintily  spread  and  on  it  cake  and 
a  bottle  of  delicious  wine  and  a  card 
from  our  host  and  hostess  conveying 
their  best  wishes  for  the  new  year  and 
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"A  trestle  bridce  has  been  built  acroas  the  river,  replacing  the  pontoon  bridge  over  whirh  we 
croned  In  November,  1018,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  replace  the  flne  old  stone  bridge 

which  had  been  destroyed" 


for  a  pleasant  trip.  Such  thoughtful 
kindness  from  those  who  could  so  easily 
have  considered  our  presence  a  burden 
was  very  delightful  and  a  revelation  of 
the  depth  and  value  of  French  senti- 
ment. 

I  made  several  calls  on  other  people 
in  the  village,  and  was  received  uni- 
formly with  enthusiasm  and  good 
wishes.  They  had  nothing  but  good 
words  to  say  of  pur  soldiers  and  their 
behavior.  We  who  knew  our  regiment 
were  confident  that  we  had  an  exception- 
ally flne  personnel  and  we  knew  the 
discipline  was  good,  but  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  realize  that  the  men  had  left  good 
feeling  and  warm  remembrances  behind 
them.  The  village  was  very  quiet,  and 
presented  quite  a  different  appearance 
from  my  last  recollection,  when  It  was 
full  of  our  boys  with  their  energy  and 
life. 

Leaving  there,  we  went  by  Montigny- 
sue-Aube  and  Latrecey  to  Langres  for 
lunch,  and  spent  the  night  at  a  charm- 
ing old  watering-place,  Bourbonne-les- 
Balns,  then  by  fiplnal  to  a  little  village 
called  Fontenay,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Vosges,  where  my  regiment  had  spent  a 
week  reorganizing  after  our  first  experi- 
ence at  the  front.  Here,  again,  we  had 
a  most  cordial  reception.  I  was  particu- 
larly glad  to  see  the  old  CurS,  for  whom 
I  had  acquired  a  great  admiration  and 
liking  during  our  former  stay  in  the  vil- 
lage. As  usual  when  behind  the  lines, 
we  had  the  proper  ceremonies  at  retreat, 
the  band  playing  in  front  of  the  church, 
which  was  close  to  Headquarters  and  the 
only  available  space  in  the  village. 
After  the  first  day  the  Cur5  brought  the 
children  of  the  village  every  evening  to 
attend  the  ceremony,  all  standing  at 
attention  and  the  boys  taking  off  their 
caps  when  the  national  anthem  was 
played  and  the  colors  furled.  Of  course 
we  always  played  the  Marseillaise  as 
well  as  our  own  anthem,  and  the  Cur^ 
seized  the  opportunity  to  Instruct  the 
children  in  patriotism  and  Inculcate  re- 
spect for  the  flag  and  good  will  towards 
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the  American  people,  and  it  was  an  illus- 
tration of  the  good  work  he  was  doing 
in  many  directions  in  the  community. 

Departing  from  this  little  village  late 
in  the  afternoon,  we  left  the  rolling  land 
with  groves  of  hard  wood  behind  and 
climbed  over  the  mountain  ridge, 
through  the  beautiful  pine  forest,  Into 
the  valley  where  lies  the  old  town  of  St. 
T)16.  This  is  celebrated  as  the  city 
where  the  convention  was  held  which 
gave  the  name  to  America,  and  one  of 
the  sights  there  is  the  old  tilleul  tree 
Btanding  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  with 
the  sign  upon  it,  "This  was  a  famous 
tree  In  the  year  1400."  The  town  itself 
was  our  Division  Headquarters  for  a 
month  in  September-October.  1918,  and, 
while  very  close  to  the  front  line,  which 
was  only  Ave  or  six  kilometers  to  the 
eastward,  it  suffered  comparatively  lit- 
tle damage.  I  think  this  was  because, 
being  close  to  the  old  boundary  line!  a 
great  deal  of  Oerman  money  was  in- 
vested In  the  town  and  its  industries, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  advantageous  to 
subject  it  to  any  serious  bombardment. 
Only  once  during  the  time  that  we  were 
there  did  any  shells  fall  in  the  town, 
and  then  only  about  twenty  late  one 
afternoon,  which  fortunately  did  very 
little  damage.  Much  rebuilding  has 
been  done  and  there  Is  very  little  evi- 
dence now  of  warfare,  and  business 
seems  to  be  going  on  quite  normally. 

A  few  kilometers  to  the  east,  however, 
as  one  approaches  the  old  trench  lines, 
the  conditions  are  quite  different.  The 
villages  are  still  very  much  in  ruins,  and 
the  people  are  living  in  barracks  and 
cellars  and  dugouts,  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  clearing  the  land  and  fllling  in 
the  old  trenches  and  growing  crops 
again.  All  along  the  old  battle  front,  as 
far  as  we  traveled,  we  found  the  same 
conditions  existing,  most  of  the  energy 
being  concentrated  on  the  land,  leaving 
the  rebuilding  of  the  villages  to  a  later 
period  when  there  are  time  and  money, 
although  there  were  many  evidences  of 
increased  building  activity  this  summer. 
The  energy  and  courage  and  cheerful- 
ness with  which  the  French  people  are 

>lng  this  work  is  magnificent.    They 

e  working  from  daylight  to  dark,  men. 


women,  and  children.  You  see  the  whole 
family  in  the  field;  the  littlest  children 
that  can  walk  doing  their  part,  even, 
while  the  baby  superintends  the  Job 
from  his  baby-carriage. 

The  most  impressive  place  we  visited 
here  was  In  front  of  what  had  been  the 
northern  sector  of  our  line,  a  little  spot 
in  a  saddle  in  the  mountain  called  La 
Chapelotte.  This  had  been  a  little 
chapel  with  a  cottage  near  by  and  a 
small  cemetery  containing  the  graves  of 
soldiers  who  bad  fallen  In  the  War  of 
1870.  It  happened  to  be  just  where  a 
strong  point  in  the  line  was  needed. 
The  chapel  had  been  broken  down,  the 
cottage  was  a  heap  of  ruins  converted 
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ARE  INTERESTED  IN 

PEOPLE 

This  is  no  new  discovery.  Pope 
wajB  weU  aware  of  it  when  he 
wrote,  "  The  proper  stndy  of 
mankind  is  man."  It  is  a  fact 
which  has  never  been  lost  sight 
of  in  the  editing  of  The  Outlook. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  are 
particularly  glad  to  be  able  to 
announce  three  forthcoming  arti- 
cles which  deal  with  three  diverse 
personalities.  One  is  a  great 
musician,  Leopold  Godowsky, 
whom  Europe  loaned  to  Amer- 
ica. One  is  Gifford  Pinchot, 
whom  America  produced.  And 
a  third  is  Wu  Pei-Fu,  a  Chris- 
tian general  of  China,  who  bor< 
rowed  both  his  religion  and  mili- 
tary training  from  the  Occident 

.  These  articles  will  appear  in 
early  issues  of  The  Outlook 


Into  a  machine-gun  nest,  and  the  whole 
territory  was  seamed  with  trenches  and 
covered  with  entanglements.  What  had 
been  a  beautiful  pine  wood  is  now  a  for- 
est of  dead  trees,  looking  like  some  of 
our  Adirondack  forests  after  a  devastat- 
ing Are.  The  little  chapel  has  been 
partly  restored,  and  the  cemetery  now 
has  been  enlarged  and  contains  the 
graves  of  some  French  soldiers  who  died 
there  lately,  and  the  whole  is  a  vivid 
reminder  of  the  horrors  and  devastation 
of  war. 

Prom  here  we  motored  along  the  old 
battle  front,  sometimes  In  the  old  Ger- 
man territory,  sometimes  In  the  French, 
to  Nancy  and  from  there  on  to  St.  Mlhlel 
and  down  the  Meuse  to  Verdun. 

St.  Mlhlel  looks  very  much  the  same 
as  it  did  on  the  first  of  November,  1918, 
when  we  marched  through  it  on  our  way 
to  Verdun.  A  trestle  bridge  has  been 
built  across  the  river,  replacing  the 
pontoon  bridge  over  which  we  crossed 
then,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
replace  the  fine  old  stone  bridge  which 
had  been  destroyed. 

Verdun  Is  slowly  rebuilding,  but  Is 
still  a  ghastly  city  of  ruins.  We  spent 
two  days  here  motoring  over  the  ter- 
ribly devastated  region  around  Fort 
Vaux  and  Fort  Douaumont  and  visiting 
the  ruined  villages  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  hills  and  out  on  the  plain 
of  the  Woevre,  which  the  81st  Division 
captured  In  the  last  fight  before  the 
armistice.  Here,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  villages  have  only  had  the  debris 
piled  to  one  side  and  the  people  are  liv- 
ing in  temporary  barracks  and  cellars. 
All  along  the  roadside  and  the  borders 
of  the  woods  one  sees  the  barbed  wire 
heaped,  and  along  the  roadside  many 
piles  of  salvaged  war  material,  rifles, 
shrapnel,  and  cartridge  cases,  and  vari- 
ous bits  of  soldiers'  equipment.  In  fact, 
quite  frequently  there  are  unexploded 
shells  (duds)  lying  along  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  one  hears  occasionally  the 
sound  of  the  explosion  of  some  of  these 
shells  which  have  been  found  and  are 
being  destroyed. 

Throughout  our  trip,  though  I  do  not 
speak  French  easily.  I  talked  quite  a 
little  with  the  people,  and  I  observed 
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them  in  the  fields  and  in  the  villages, 
and  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
wonderful  recuperative  power  which 
they  show,  and,  as  I  said  before,  with 
their  courage  and  cheerfulness  under 
the  adverse  conditions.  They  feel,  I 
think  very  naturally,  that  America  has 
not  backed  them  up  as  an  ally  should 
since  the  armistice,  and  they  sometimes 
show  a  little  resentment,  but  as  a  rule 
the  sentiment  towards  America  is 
friendly  and  would  easily  respond  to 
friendly  action  on  our  part.    I  could  see 
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no  indications  of  a  militaristic  tend- 
ency, no  desire  for  a  war  in  the  future, 
but  a  strong  feeling  that  in  a  few  years 
France  will  be  attacked  again  and  -that 
they  must  be  ready  to  resist  to  the  ut- 
most when  that  time  comes.  I  think 
their  feeling  of  antagonism  is  stronger 
against  England  than  it  is  against 
America  because  of  England's  efforts  to 
have  the  amount  of  the  reparations  re- 
duced. The  French  feel,  and  I  think 
they  are  right,  that  Germany,  as  long  as 
her  taxes  are  not  as  great  as  the  taxes 
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in  France  and  England,  has  no  excuse 
for  refusing  to  pay  the  reparations,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  well  known  that  so 
much  of  Germany's  cash  capital  is  held 
in  Holland  and  other  neutral  countries 
and  pays  no  tax  in  Germany. 

My  recent  visit  has  only  added  to  the 
strong  admiration  and  affection  that  I 
feel  for  the  French  people,  and  I  trust 
I  was  right  when  1  told  them  that  there 
were  many  In  America  who  felt  for  them 
as  I  did  and  who  would  gladly  aid  them 
in  every  way  they  could. 


UNDER   FOUR  PRESIDENTS 

THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    OSCAR    S.    STRAUS 
CHAPTER    V— DRAMATIC    PHASES    OF    DIPLOMACY 


1HAD  a  longing  to  visit  Jerusalem. 
Besides,  a  serious  question  was 
pending  regarding  the  rights  of 
Jews  to  settle  in  the  Holy  Land.  From 
Russia  and  Rumania  oppression  was 
driving  them  to  emigrate  to  other  coun- 
tries. Rumania  was  placing  restrictions 
upon  her  Jewish  subjects  contrary  to  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  guaranteed 
equal  political  and  civil  rights  in  this 
newly  created  principality.  The  Igna- 
tieff  laws  of  1882  were  being  enforced  in 
Russia.  It  was  the  Irony  of  persecution 
that  Russia  claimed  such  Jews  as  came 
to  Turkey  as  her  subjects  and  protested 
to  the  Porte  against  their  being  accorded 
Ottoman  nationality.  Besides,  the  Rus- 
sian Patriarch  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  Turkey  objected  to 
the  settlement  of  foreign  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine. 

The  Ottoman  authorities  had  long 
been  tolerant,  even  hospitable,  to  Jewish 
immigrants,  but  under  outside  pressure 
promulgated  a  law  Interdicting  Jews 
from  coming  to  Palestine  as  permanent 
settlers. 

The  subject  came  to  the  fore  with  our 
Government  when  the  Turkish  Minister 
at  Washington,  Mavroyeni  Bey,  com- 
municated to  Secretary  Bayard  the 
stipulation  that  the  passports  of  Jewish 
Immigrants  "should  expressly  state  that 
they  are  going  to  Jerusalem  in  perform- 
ance of  a  pilgrimage  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  commerce  or 
taking  up  their  residence  there." 

Secretary  Bayard  sent  the  following 
instructions  to  me  for  transmission: 
To  require  of  applicants  for  pass- 
ports, which  under  our  laws  are 
issued  to  all  citizens  upon  the  sole 
evidence  of  their  citizenship,  any 
announcement  of  their  religious  faith 
or  declaration  of  their  personal  mo- 
tives in  seeking  such  passports, 
would  be  utterly  repuffnant  to  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions  and  to  the 
Intent  of  the  solemn  proscription  for- 
•  ever  by  the  Constitution  of  any  re- 
ligious test  as  a  qualiflcatlon  of  the 
relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  would,  moreover,  assume 


Baron  Maurice  dc  Hirsch.  to  arbitrate 

whose    controversp    trith    the    Sultan 

Mr.  Straus  was  offered  an  honorarium 

of  one  million  franca 

an  inquisitorial  function  in  respect  of 
the  personal  affairs  of  the  Individual, 
which  this  Government  cannot  exert 
for  its  own  purposes  and  could  still 
less  as.sume  to  exercise  with  the  ob- 
ject of  aiding  a  foreign  Government 
in  the  enforcement  of  an  objection- 
able and  arbitrary  discrimination 
against  certain  of  our  citizens. 

Our  adherence  to  these  principles 
has  been  unwavering  since  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Government,  and  you 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  cite  pertinent 
examples  of  our  consistent  defen.se  of 
rellprlous  liberty,  which,  as  I  said  in 
my  note  to  Baron  Schaeffer  of  May 
18,  lSi5.  in  relation  to  the  Kelley 
episode  at  Vienna,  "is  a  chief  comer- 
stone    of    the    American    system    of 


Government,  and  provisions  of  its 
security  are  imbedded  in  the  written 
chapter  and  interwoven  in  the  moral 
fabric  of  its  laws." 

The  Secretary  also  desired  me  to  con- 
fer, with  my  colleagues,  the  British  and 
French  Ambassadors.  Some  of  their 
subjects  had  also  been  deported.  While 
they  agreed  with  the  views  of  my  Gov- 
ernment, they  had  taken  no  action,  but 
now  expressed  a  willingness  to  take  ac- 
tion similar  to  that  outlined  in  my  In- 
structions. 

On  May  17,  1888,  I  called  on  Said 
Pasha,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  left  a  note  wherein  I  stated  that  my 
Government  could  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, accede  to  the  requirements. 
After  having  been  furnished  with  copies 
of  this  note,  my  diplomatic  colleagues 
sent  notes  of  similar  tenor. 

JEWISH   PRISONERS   RELEASED 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Jaffa  the  vali,  or 
governor,  of  Jerusalem  sent  one  of  his 
aides  with  an  official  conveyance  to  take 
us  to  Jerusalem.  There  were  several 
vexatious  questions  besides  the  restric- 
tions upon  Jewish  immigrants  pending 
between  the  vali  and  our  Consul,  Henry 
Gillman.  I  deemed  it  good  policy  to 
show  my  resentment  against  his  arbi- 
trary methods  by  declining  the  cour- 
teous offer.  Thereupon  we  took  a  Cook's 
conveyance,  stopping  overnight  at  Ram- 
leh  at  an  inn  kept  by  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  formerly  a  German 
subject.  The  next  day  we  drove  over 
the  hills  of  Judea,  reaching  Jerusalem 
the  same  afternoon,  where  our  Consul 
met  us  and  conducted  us  to  a  pleasant, 
comfortable  hotel  outside  the  walls. 

We  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  hotel 
when  a  large  number  of  Jews,  some  of 
the  women  carrying  infants  In  their 
arms,  came  to  plead  with  me  to  obtain 
the  release  from  prison  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  had  come  to  the  Holy  City 
to  settle  there,  and  who  were  imprisoned 
because  of  the  interdiction  against  Jew- 
ish immigrants.  Of  course  I  had  not 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchcr,  Jerusalem,  the  city  in  which  vexatious  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  restrictions  upon  Jewish  immigrants  were  pending  on 
Mr.  (Straus's  arrival  in  1888 


known  before  my  arrival  of  these  condi- 
tions. Four  hundred  In  all  were  In 
prison  awaiting  deportation. 

Instead  of  calling  on  the  vali  as  would 
ordinarily  have  been  proper,  I  declined 
to  do  so.  Instead,  I  sent  a  note  demand- 
ing an  Immediate  release  of  these  immi- 
grants who,  I  claimed,  were  Imprisoned 
contrary  to  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other 
Powers.  Unless  this  request  was  com- 
plied with  promptly,  I  stated  further,  I 
would  appeal  to  the  Sublime  Porte  tor 
the  vali's  removal. 

While  negotiating  this  matter  with 
the  Grand  Vizier  I  did  not  know  that 
the  Jewish  immigrants  who  had  arrived 
were  being  held  in  prison.  I  felt  author- 
ized, therefore,  in  view  of  the  Vizier's 
promise  to  abrogate  the  regulations,  to 
serve  this  drastic  notice  upon  the  vail. 

The  result  of  my  Arm  stand  was  that 
they  were  all  released  the  following  day. 
I  was  informed  that  the  vali  had  com- 
municated my  message  to  the  Porte,  and 
that  the  Grand  Vizier  had  Instructed 
him  to  comply  with  my  request. 

The  following  morning  there  were  sev- 
eral thousand  people  gathered  outside 

'  hotel.  They  came  to  express  their 
tltude.    At  the  same  time  I  received 


a  beautiful  engrossed  memorial  in  He- 
brew signed  by  Rafail  Meir  Panlsel  and 
Samuel  Salant,  the  chief  rabbis  of  the 
Ashkenazim,  Perushim,  and  Hasldlm 
communities  of  Jerusalem. 

The  following  day  I  called  upon  the 
vali,  who  received  me  with  great  cour- 
tesy. I  thanked  him  tor  his  compliance 
with  my  request,  and  informed  him  of 
our  understanding  with  the  Sublime 
Porte  that  no  discrimination  should  be 
made  against  Jewish  immigrants  coming 
to  Jerusalem.  It  seemed  that  he  had 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  provisions  in 
the  treaties  I  referred  to.  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  in  the  future  I  should  not 
have  to  complain  of  any  infringement 
upon  this  understanding. 

Offlcial  calls  followed.  I  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Consul  and  his  staff  and 
preceded  by  several  halberdiers  of  the 
vail.  These,  as  was  the  custom,  pre- 
ceded high  officials  when  going  through 
the  streets  of  the  Holy  City,  so  as  to  give 
them  distinction,  protection,  and  a  clear 
passage  through  the  streets. 

As  my  time  was  limited,  I  could  re- 
main in  Jerusalem  only  three  or  four 
days.  I  had  to  stop  at  such  ports  as 
Alexandretta  and  Smyrna  to  Inquire 
Into  commercial  matters  which  our  Con- 


suls had  been  unable  to  adjust  with  the 
local  authorities,  and  which  had  caused 
much  vexation. 

My  trip,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  was 
valuable  to  me  and  gratifying  In  Its  re- 
sults. My  colleagues,  the  British  and 
French  Ambassadors,  were  much  pleased 
that  I  succeeded  in  having  the  objection- 
able regulations  abrogated. 

DIGGING    FOUR   THOUSAND   YEARS 
INTO  THE   PAST 

The  subject  of  Babylonian  excavation 
received  diplomatic  consideration  during 
my  stay  in  Constantinople.  In  January, 
1888,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  friend 
the  Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward  inform- 
ing me  of  an  expedition  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  was  organizing 
for  excavations  In  Babylonia  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters. 
Dr.  Ward  had  beaded  a  prior  expedition 
to  Babylonia  in  1884-5,  known  as  the 
Wolfe  Expedition  and  financed  by  Cath- 
erine L.  Wolfe,  of  New  York.  Based 
upon  the  results  of  this  preliminary  ex- 
pedition Dr.  Peters  organized  the  Baby- 
lonian Exploration  Fund. 

The  subject  was  shortly  thereafter 
brought  officially  to  my  attention.  Assis- 
tant Secretary  Adee  writing  me: 

We  And  ourselves  between  two 
flres — on  one  hand  is  the  Philadelphia 
organization  under  the  lead  of  Dr. 
Peters,  which  has  the  money,  and  on 
the  other  is  the  Johns  Hopkins  en- 
terprise, which  has  the  most  solid 
ballasting  of  Assyriologlcal  talent; 
but  unfortunately  its  dollars  are 
limited.  As  the  Johns  Hopkins  peo- 
ple deposit  all  their  collections  in  the 
National  Museum,  Professor  Langley 
feels  kindly  disposed  towards  them. 
We  shall  probably  have  to  look  to  you 
as  the  deua  ex  machina  to  prescribe  a 
solution. 

Dr.  Peters  met  me  in  London  while  I 
was  on  my  way  home  on  a  short  leave. 
He  handed  me  a  letter  from  President 
Cleveland  asking  my  good  offices  in  the 
matter.  The  entire  subject  interested 
me  very  much.  I  told  him  that  when  I 
returned  to  my  post  six  weeks  later  i 
would  immediately  broach  the  subject  to 
the  Porte. 

Upon  my  return  early  in  November, 
1888,  I  had  an  audience  with  the  Sultan. 
I  explained  to  him  the  purposes  of  the 
excavations,  the  great  interest  of  the 
universities  and  the  societies  of  scholars, 
and  also  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  a  personal  letter  had  requested 
me  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission. 
A  few  days  later  I  dined  wilh  the  Sultan 
and  afterwards  went  with  him  to  a  play 
in  the  little  theater  located  in  the  palace 
grounds.  During  a  pause  in  the  per- 
formance, the  conversation  touching 
upon  some  matters  in  the  United  States, 
I  again  referred  to  the  question  of  ex- 
cavation, stating  that  some  of  the  rep- 
resentatives were  waiting  in  Constanti- 
nople for  a  decision.  Then  he  consented 
graciously,  and  permission  was  formally 
granted  a  few  days  later. 

The  permit  was  far  more  restricted 
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than  had  be«n  promised,  yet  It  enabled 
the  excavators  at  Alexandretta  lo  go 
forward  In  their  work.  Dr.  Peters's 
attach^  at  Constantinople  was  John 
Dyneley  Prince,  then  a  recent  graduate 
of  Columbia  College,  who  later  became 
Professor  of  Slavonic  Languages  at 
Columbia. 

The  exploration  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Peters  and  Professor  H.  V. 
Hllprecht  was  very  successful.  Its  large 
collection  of  archsologlcal  "finds,"  now 
enriching  the  museum  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Museum  at 
Constantinople,  are  yet  in  the  process  of 
deciphering.  Dr.  Peters  left  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  exploration  In  his  two- 
volume  work,  "Nippur,"  a  lasting  me- 
morial to  his  services  In  the  cause  of 
archseology.  Some  of  his  "finds"  date 
back  earlier  than  4000  b.c. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Budge,  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  Theodore  Bent,  another 
well-known  archKologist,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  similar  permits  for  excava- 
tions. Bent,  because  of  his  disappoint- 
ment In  reference  to  some  excavations 
he  made  in  the  Island  of  Thasos,  wrote 
an  article  tor  the  "Contemporary  Re- 
view" In  which  be  made  a  scurrilous 
attack  upon  Hamdy  Bey,  director  of  the 
Museum  at  Constantinople,  who  had 
charge  of  the  entire  subject  of  excava- 
tion. Bent  stated  that  the  Americans 
were  able  to  receive  a  favorable  firman 
because  I  had  bribed  Hamdy  Bey. 

Of  course  this  was  absolutely  untrue. 
Hamdy  Bey  was  a  scholar  of  high  repute 
and  a  man  of  exceptionally  fine  charac- 
ter. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Sultan  at  that 
time  felt  under  special  obligations  to  me. 
I  had  been  of  service  to  him  in  a  matter 
which  threatened  the  good  relations  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Persia.  The  circum- 
stances. In  brief,  were  as  follows:  There 
were  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  about  a 
million  Persians,  many  of  them  rug 
dealers.  A  number  had  married  Turkish 
women.  The  Sultan  claimed  that  when 
a  Persian  subject  in  Turkey  married  a 
woman  who  was  a  Turkish  subjeot  his 
nationality  followed  that  of  the  wife. 
The  dispute  had  become  so  definite  and 
sharp  that  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  abeut 
to  recall  his  Ambassador. 

It  was  finally  agreed  between  the  two 
Governments  to  leave  the  matter  to  me 
for  decision.  I  took  the  subject  under 
advisement,  and  wrote  an  opinion  In 
accordance  with  the  universally  accepted 
doctrine  that  the  nationality  follows 
that  of  the  husband.  Instead  of  render- 
ing my  decision,  I  advised  the  Sultan 
what  the  conclusion  would  be,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  would  probably  make  for 
better  relationship  If  he  would  antici- 
pate my  decision  by  agreeing  with  the 
Shah's  contention.  This  at  the  same 
time  relieved  me  from  the  necessity  of 
deciding  against  the  sovereign  to  whom 
I  was  accredited. 

The  Shah's  Ambassador,  Mohsin 
Khan,  who  had  the  position  practically 
of  a  viceroy  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  de- 
sired to  confer  upon  me  Persia's  highest 
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Fucsimile  of  the  engrossed  memorial  in  Hebrew  received  by  Oscar  8. 

Straus  from  the  leading  rabbis  of  Jerusalem  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for 

hUs  release  of  Jewish  prisoners 


decoration,  the  Lion  and  the  Sun,  set  in 
brilliants,  which  of  course  I  did  not 
accept. 

BARON  DE  UIRSCB  AT  CODS  WITH 
TURKISH  GOVERNMENT 

About  this  time  the  question  of  build- 
ing a  railway  from  Constantinople  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  was  very  much  agi- 
tated, especially  in  Germany  and  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  Grand  Vizier  referred 
to  this  subject  several  times  and  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  be  brought  Into 
communication  with  reliable  American 
railway  builders.  I  wrote  to  Carl 
Schurz,  suggesting  that  perhaps  Henry 
Villard  would  be  interested. 

Just  before  this  time  William  E. 
Vanderbilt  came  to  Constantineple  in 
his  yacht.  I  tried  to  interest  him  In  the 
Bagdad  railway  project  and  introduced 
him  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt, however,  was  on  a  pleasure  trip, 
and  did  not  feel  Inclined  to  take  up  the 
cares  and  burdens  that  such  a  project 
Involved. 


Baron  and  Baroness  Maurice  de 
HIrsch  came  to  Constantinople  In  the 
latter  part  of  1887.  The  Baron  was 
known  no  less  as  the  generous  philan- 
thropist than  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  railway  builders.  He  financed 
and  constructed  the  railway  through  the 
Balkans  to  Constantinople,  thus  connect- 
ing Constantinople  by  rail  with  the 
European  cities. 

The  Baron  came  to  Constantinople  in 
order  to  adjust  his  financial  differences 
with  the  Ottoman  Government.  The  lat- 
ter claimed  that  132,000,000  francs  were 
due  them  on  the  kilometric  guaranties 
and  other  concessions. 

While  I  was  making  a  call  upon  the 
Grand  Vizier  one  day  he  asked  my  per- 
mission to  introduce  some  one.  He  said 
it  was  Baron  de  Hirsch.  Having  often 
heard  of  the  Baron  and  of  his  benefac- 
tions, I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity. 
The  Grand  Vizier  summoned  the  Baron 
to  his  room,  and  we  were  introduced. 

Baron  de  HIrsch  was  a  man  of  nota-. 
ble  appearance  and  of  attractive  address 
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Scene  of  Babvlonian  excavations,  for  Khich  work  Mr.  Straus  secured  special 
permission  from  the  Sultan 


—tall,  dark,  slender,  with  full  black 
mustache,  and  something  of  the  dandy 
In  his  dress.  We  had  a  pleasant  conver- 
sation. 

Two  days  later  I  was  Invited  to  dinner 
by  the  Sultan.  He  spoke  about  Baron 
de  Hlrsch  and  the  claim  which  the 
Turkish  Government  had  against  him. 
All  mutual  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment having  failed,  appointment  of  a 
disinterested  arbitrator  was  proposed. 
The  Baron  suggested  the  French  Ambas- 
sador and  afterwards  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  but  the  Sultan  declined, 
expressing  a  preference  for  me  as  arbi- 
trator. To  this  choice  the  Baron  agreed. 
The  Sultan  added  that  It  had  been 
agreed  to  pay  me  as  an  honorarium 
1,000,000  francs. 

1  told  the  Sultan  I  felt  complimented 
by  his  request,  but  that  I  would  have  to 
consult  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  re- 
plied that  he  had  already  communicated 
with  his  Minister  in  Washington;  that 
his  Minister  reported  Secretary  Bayard 
expressed  no  objection.  I  said  I  would 
communicate  with  Mr.  Bayard  myself 
and  give  him  a  reply  later. 

Mr.  Bayard  confirmed  what  the  Sultan 
told  me.  He  saw  no  objection  to  my 
acting  as  arbitrator  and  to  my  receiving 
the  honorarium,  provided  it  appeared  to 
me  advisable  to  accept. 

I  thought  the  matter  over  carefully. 
While  desirous  of  complying  with  the 
SulUn's  request,  I  felt  that  It  would  not 
be  advisable.  Any  such  transaction  was 
always  open  to  the  suspicion  of  Im- 
proper methods  and  of  bribery.  Should 
I  become  the  arbitrator  and  make  a  de- 
cision disappointing  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, I  would  In  all  probability  come 

nder  such  a  suspicion.     So  I  advised 

'cretary  Bayard  of  my  attitude,  and 


subsequently      informed      the      Sultan 
frankly  why  I  could  not  accept. 

I  added  that,  while  I  could  not  accept 
an  honorarium.  I  would  be  glad  to  sit 
as  mediator  if  the  negotiations  at  any 
time  required  It.  As  the  negotiations 
went  forward  the  Baron  and  the  Grand 
Vizier  had  frequent  disagreements  and 
personal  altercations.  Each  of  them 
came  to  me  with  their  grievances, 
whereupon  it  fell  to  me  to  give  opinions 
and  bring  them  together  again.  Finally, 
a  legal  question  was  submitted  to  Pro- 
fessor Gneist.  the  eminent  German 
international  law  authority.  After  his 
decision  the  Baron  paid  to  the  Turkish 
Government  something  like  22,000,000 
francs. 

DE  HIRSCH  PHILANTHROPIES  IN  AMERICA 

In  the  course  of  these  negotiations, 
which  lasted  several  months,  I  became 
quite  intimate  with  the  Baron  and  with 
his  exceptionally  fine  and  admirable 
wife.  She  was  a  remarkable  woman, 
learned  and  able.  Her  main  purpose  in 
life  seemed  to  be  to  learn  how  she  could 
be  most  helpful  to  others.  While  at 
Constantinople  she  frequently  visited 
the  poorer  quarters,  both  Christian  and 
Jewish,  and  extended  help  generously. 
She  was  rather  short  and  trim,  with  a 
benign  face.  She  was  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  as  they  had  only  a  short  time 
before  lost  their  only  child,  Lucien. 

I  heard  of  an  incident  occurring  two 
years  before  I  met  her  which  was  typi- 
cal. The  Baron's  railway  passed 
through  a  little  village  near  Constanti- 
nople, and  in  order  to  locate  a  station 
in  that  village  they  had  been  obliged  to 
tear  down  a  number  of  houses  belonging 
to  poor  people.    The  wrecking  was  done 
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by  the  Turkish  Government,  with  the 
undA-standing  that  the  Government 
would  recompense  the  dispossessed  peo- 
ple. Not  receiving  redress  or  relief, 
they  appealed  to  the  Baron  and  Baron- 
ess in  Constantinople.  De  Hirsch  said 
that  it  was  the  Government's  aftair,  but 
the  Baroness  told  her  husband  that  she 
did  not  propose  that  this  railway  should 
be  the  cause  of  bringing  unhappiness  to 
people.  It  would  probably  be  a  long 
time  before  they  would  receive  any  com- 
I>ensation  from  the  Turkish  Government. 
She  insisted  upon  taking  from  her  own 
private  fortune  the  funds  with  which 
these  people  could  immediately  build 
new  homes  and  be  happy. 

The  Baron  and  Baroness  frequently 
came  to  the  American  Legation  and  took 
family  dinner  with  us.  Because  of  their 
recent  bereavement,  they  refused  the 
many  official  invitations  which  were  ex- 
tended to  them.  The  Baron  spoke  about 
his  benefactions,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  chiefly  in  Russia.  His  purpose 
was  during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  devote 
his  fortune  to  benevolent  purposes. 
America  interested  him  greatly,  because, 
driven  by  persecution,  many  Russian 
Jews  were  emigrating  there.  He  wanted 
to  help  these  emigrants  re-establish 
themselves. 

For  several  years  prior  to  my  coming 
to  Turkey  I  had  been  intimate  with 
Michael  Heilprin,  the  distinguished 
American-Jewish  scholar,  who  worked 
Incessantly  to  aid  the  arriving  Immi- 
grants. I  wrote  to  Heilprin  to  furnish 
full  Information  about  conditions  among 
the  Jewish  immigrants  in  America,  to- 
gether with  suggestions  for  aiding  them 
constructively.  Receiving  Heilprin's  re- 
ply, I  sent  it  to  Baron  de  Hlrsch  with  a 
list  of  names  of  men  who  were  foremost 
in  works  of  benevolence  among  the  Jews 
In  New  York.  I  included  Meyer  S. 
Isaacs,  President  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Congregations;  Jacob  H.  Schiff;  Jesse 
Seligman,  President  of  the  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum;  and  my  brother  Isidor. 

Out  of  Baron  de  Hirsch's  communica- 
tions with  these  men  arose  the  Baron 
de  Hirsch  Fund  and  the  trade  school. 
Subsequently,  after  conferring  with  my 
wife,  the  Baroness  endowed  the  Clara 
de  Hlrsch  Home  for  Working  Girls. 
Neither  my  wife  nor  I  claim  any  credit 
for  the  foundation  of  these  benevolent 
institutions.  We  were  simply  a  medium 
for  communication  of  such  information 
as  was  necessary. 

THE  SULTAN'S  FAREWELL 

The  National  election  of  1888  resulted 
in  a  Republican  victory.  As  I  had  ad- 
Justed  all  outstanding  differences  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Turkey,  I 
felt  Justified  in  resigning.  I  would  have 
resigned  even  if  Cleveland  had  been  re- 
elected. With  no  urgent  diplomatic 
questions  before  me  to  occupy  all  my 
attention  and  energy,  I  felt  more  and 
more  that  I  could  not  afford  to  absent 
myself  from  my  private  affairs  any 
longer.Qjto^^l^lnterim  between  Cox's 
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resignation  and  my  appointment  the 
salary  of  the  post  was  reduced  from 
$10,000  to  ?7,500  per  annum.  The  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  restored  to  the  origi- 
nal figure.  This  barely  covered  my 
house  rent,  as  I  secured  the  best  house 
available  for  entertaining. 

In  diplomatic  life  the  social  functions 
are  of  real  importance  in  establiEhing 
proper  relations  with  one's  colleagues 
and  officials  of  the  Government  to  which 
one  is  accredited.  Besides,  it  is  impor- 
tant so  far  as  one's  own  nationals  are 
concerned  to  be  able  to  show  them  sucii 
hospitality  as  they  expect  from  their 
diplomatic  representative. 

My  immediate  predecessors,  General 
Lew  Wallace  and  "Sunset"  Cox,  lived  in 
hotels,  and  consequently  did  very  little 
entertaining.  General  Wallace  felt  com- 
pelled to  decline  dinner  invitations  from 
bis  colleagues  because  he  was  not  in  a 
financial  position  to  reciprocate. 

In  diplomacy  noblesse  oblige  has  its 
widest  and  most  emphatic  application. 
Americans  are  usually  supposed  to  be 
rich.  If  an  American  diplomat  does  not 
show  the  usual  hospitality.  It  is  at- 
tributed to  penuriousness. 

When  I  returned  to  Washington  on 
leave,  Mr.  Cleveland  asked  me  how  I 
got  on  with  my  salary.  I  told  him  I 
could  live  fairly  well  as  a  diplomat  on 
four  times  that  amount.  My  stay  in 
Constantinople  cost  at  the  rate  of  be- 
tween $35,000  and  $40,000  a  year. 

With  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
Administration,  the  heads  of  missions 
tender  their  resignations  to  the  new 
President  through  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  I  did.  I  was  unofficially 
advised  that,  for  fear  I  would  be  dis- 
placed, numerous  letters  and  memorials 
from  Individuals  and  from  missionary 
societies  and  various  Protestant  churches 
were  sent  to  the  President  requesting 
that  I  be  retained  at  my  post.  Dr.  Pep- 
per, the  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  the  presi- 
dents of  several  other  leading  universi- 
ties, asked  for  my  retention.  I  wrote 
Dr.  Pepper  advising  him  that  I  could 
not  continue,  that  it  was  imperative  for 
me  to  return  home. 

On  June  5,  1889,  I  received  a  letter 
from  James  G.  Blaine,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State,  accepting  my  resignation 
and  commending  me  for  my  conduct  of 
the  mission. 

A  few  days  before  I  left  Constanti- 
nople I  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Sultan.  Expressing  regret  at  my  de- 
parture, he  said  that  at  no  time  during 
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his  reign  had  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries  been  more  agreeable.  He 
referred  especially  to  a  large  claim 
pressed  through  the  Legation  by  an 
American  citizen.  It  was  based  upon  a 
dynamite  gun  which  the  American  was 
permitted  to  exhibit.  I  examined  the 
claim  carefully,  and  found  that  it  was 
not  justified  either  morally  or  legally, 
and  accordingly  informed  the  Porte  that 
the  claim  was  withdrawn.  It  seems  that 
the  Porte  was  not  accustomed  to  such 
fair  treatment.  The  result  was  that 
whenever  I  presented  a  matter  it  was 
always  believed  to  be  justified. 

I  had  frequently  dined  with  the  Sul- 
tan, but  this  time  he  was  especially 
affable  and  spoke  quite  freely  about  his 
affairs.  He  was  very  well  Informed, 
holding  the  Government  closely,  too 
closely,  in  his  own  hands. 

On  this  occasion  be  said  he  had  heard 
of  the  great  disaster  and  loss  of  lives  in 
the  Johnstown  flood,  and  that  he  desired 
to  transmit  through  me  a  contribution 
of  200  pounds.  The  following  day  I 
cabled  this  amount  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  replied: 

Ejxpress  irrateful  appreciation  of 
the  President  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Sultan's 
generous  relief  for  flood  sufferers. 


The  missionaries  at  Constantinople 
sent  me  a  joint  letter  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure,  June  22,  expressing  regret  at 
my  leaving  and  satisfaction  for  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  had  been  sustained.  The  letter 
read  in  part: 

As  missionaries,  we  are  grateful  to 
you  for  the  effects  of  this  care,  seen 
in  important  and  we  hope  permanent 
advantages  incidentally  secured  for 
various  of  our  enterprises.  As  fel- 
low-exiles from  the  homeland  we 
would  assure  you  of  the  high  value 
which  we  have  placed  upon  those 
social  relations  with  yourself  and 
Mrs.  Straus  which  lead  us  to  desire 
always  to  be  numbered  among  your 
friends. 

We  boarded  the  steamship  to  make  the 
passage  through  the  Black  Sea  to  Varna. 
A  royal  caique,  one  of  those  graceful 
Bosphorus  rowboats  manned  by  six  oars- 
men, came  alongside.  An  aide-de-camp 
of  the  Sultan  boarded  the  ship  and  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Straus,  in  the  name  of 
the  Sultan,  the  highest  order  of  the 
Sbefekat  decoration,  a  star  set  in  brill- 
iants'. The  reasons  which  would  have 
prohibited  me  from  accepting  a  decora- 
tion did  not  apply  to  her.  so  it  would 
have  been  ungracious  to  decline  it. 


NEXT   WEEK— CLOSE-UPS    OF    GROVER    CLEVELAND 


AFASCiNATiNa  account  of  Mr.  Sti-aus's  long  and 
intimate  relationships  with  President  Cleveland 
comprises  next  week's  mstallment  of  the  Autobiog- 
r^hy.  Cleveland's  war  on  "free  silver,"  his  defeat 
in  1888  because  of  his  uncompromising  stand  on  coin- 
age and  the  tariff,  and  his  renomination  and  election 
in  189*2  are  authoritatively  discussed.   His  conversion 


of  Nathan  Straus's  home  in  Lakewood,  New  Jersey, 
into  "  the  little  White  House,"  and  his  calm  conduct 
while  under  fire  by  political  enemies  are  described. 
Unusual  Cleveland  letters  are  presented.  He  is  de- 
scribed on  vacations  in  New  York ;  his  theatrical 
tastes,  his  midnight  suppers  and  flair  for  humor  are 
all  delightfully  reported. 
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THERE  is  a  banker  down  in  Wall 
Street  whose  evening  newspaper 
sometimes  becomes  an  unnoticed 
sketch-boolc.  A  member  of  The  Outlook's 
staff  discovered  the  banker's  penchant 
for  sketching  faces,  and  persuaded  him 
to  let  us  prove  to  readers  of  The  Outlook 
that  New  York  banking  circles  are  not 
wholly  engrossed  with  deposits,  loans, 
collateral,  compound  interest,  and  for- 
eign exchange.  Last  May  we  published 
a  group  of  his  sketches  of  commuters. 
The  present  group  shows  types  observed 
on  a  Hudson  River  ferry-boat.  Other 
examples  of  sketches  by  the  flnancier 
will  appear  in  The  Outlook  from  time  to 
time. 


This  is  not  Samuel  Oompeis,  al- 
though it  looks  something  like  him. 
Perhaps  he's  a  labor  leader  on  his 
way  to  a  big  conference.  Or,  he 
might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
men  who  ou>n  Broadway.  But  he 
undoubtedly  knows  what  the  public 
watits — whether  his  line  is  real 
estate,  neckties,  billboards,  or 
women's  wear 


He  doesn't  mind  living  in  Jersey,  since 
the  ride  gives  him  ample  time  to  read 
his  paper  without  missing  any  of  the 
netc*.  Moreover,  the  Jersey  side  is  the 
place  to  raise  his  family 


She  regards  the  big  ocean  liner  with 
longing  eyes  and  wonders  if  she  will 
ever  be  lucky  enough  to  shelve  short- 
hand and  filing  cabinets  for  a  deck- 
chair 


He  is  usually  first  off  the  ferry  at 
Hoboken  and  plays  a  resourceful  game 
of  pinochle  in  the  smoker  of  the  5:50 
on  the  Lackawanna  that  roars  through 
the  Oranges 
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TURNS   HIS   PENCIL  LOOSE   ON  TYPES 
RIVER  FERRY-BOATS 


Ncic  Yorkers  will  recognize  the  restrained  typography 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Xew  York  "Evening  Post." 
But  the  lady  herself  doubtless  favors  the  "Evening 
Journal."  The  anonymous  hanker  did  not  say  whether 
she  iraa  a  soubrette  in  u  musical  comedy  or  a  second- 
lead  in  a  thriller 


!•    ^.lU    l.r    11.i.c,( 


Pilot?    Engineer*    Anyway,  he  is  one  of  the  men  who 

keep  the  ferries  plying  like  shuttles  in  a  loom.    The 

stalwart  structure  of  his  face  loould  tempt  the  pencil 

of  any  sketch  artist 


Lloyd  George  May  [" 
Decide  to  Stay'; 

iImki  Agrmi  oar* 
hKh  Doe.  N«l  I' 
Renpiation        >« 


An  intrepid  profile  whose  owner  might  be 
counted  on  to  run  a  hundred  yards  or  close  a 
tale  in  fast  time.  A  profile  providinri  unmis- 
taKabie  denial  of  the  notion  that  they're  slow 
in  Jersey 


hird  to  Start 


rive  in  Yanke«  CKinp- 
all  With  HusKins- 


filing  the  Pace  '-^o*" 

^^    Jo.     Vil. 


Third  B 


•n  IB  ki*  tew.  »M  »3nMr>4iI  a  -""y 


iltw  (Mote  ^»a,  m  mt.  twn  *»•  btii 


KM*  Ht  <*  ft*  nMM  r<«H4kr 


rtntl  tar  ■ 

rMt  an  Uw  tu*  pala*    T«tt.  • 


•  QMOteBi 


sra--: 


Tfte  ferry-boat  is  always  a  good  place  for  a  quiet  little 

tfte-it-tete  and  for  a  timely  discussion  of  where  to  locate 

the  romantic  bungalow.    The  artist  does  not  show  their 

hands,  but  of  course  they're  holding  them 
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BOOTH   TARKINGTON,    DRAMATIST 

AN  IDLE  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  AN  INDOLENT  REVIEWER 
AND  HIS  CAPTIOUS  FRIEND 

BY   BARRETT   H.  CLARK 


THE  Friend.  I  warn  you,  my  mind 
is  made  up;  but  if  you  want  to 
air  your  ideas,  go  ahead.  How- 
ever, if  you  intend  to  write  a  review, 
wljy  not  write  it?  You  surely  aren't 
going  to  use  my  ideas? 

The  Reviewer.  No;  but  you  offer  me 
Just  enough  in  the  way  of  balf-way  in- 
telligent opposition  to  stimulate  my  own 
thoughts.  Besides,  I  don't  like  the  no- 
tion of  sitting  down  and  dissecting 
Booth  Tarkington's  plays. 

The  Friend.  You  agree  with  me,  then, 
that  they  are  not  worth  writing  about! 
Right.  His  books  are  a  different  story. 
Now,  take  "Alice  Adams" — 

The  Rrrictocr.  1  have  not  read  "Alice 
Adams,"  and  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  the 
novels.  I  have  been  reading  the  three 
newly  published  plays — "Clarence,"  "The 
Country  Cousin,"  and  "Penrod,"  •  and  If 
you  will  allow  me  to  tell  you  about 
them — 

The  Friend.  Let  me  look  at  them. 
Why,  these  are  simply  the  prompt 
copies,  evidently  reprinted  from  the 
stage  manager's  scripts — 

The  Rcr^iewcr.  Intended  for  produc- 
tion in  theaters.  That's  what  a  play  is. 
I  hope  I  sha'n't  have  to  make  such  an 
obvious  statement  in  my  review. 

TJie  Friend.  Why  didn't  he  publish 
them  as  hooksT 

The  Reviewer.  Why  not  as  tone- 
poems?  Shall  I  never  convince  you  that 
a  play  is  a  play,  and  that  when  you  are 
privileged  to  read  it  you  must  always 
think  of  It  as  a  play? 

The  Fi-iend.  But  these  are  simply 
skeletons:  dialogue  and  a  few  scraps  of 
description — hardly  literature,  I  should 
say. 

The  Ret^iewer.  You  must  accept  the 
conventions  of  the  form. 

The  Friend.  But  listen  to  this  bit  of 
"description" — I  read  at  random  from 
"The  Country  Cousin:" 

Sitting-room  at  Mrs.  Hewitt's,  Cen- 
tervllle,  Ohio.  A  June  momingr.  A 
pleasant,  homelike,  InconETUous  in- 
terior of  the  elBhtle.s  and  nineties. 
Two  windows,  rectanRlilnr  oblongs, 
plain  (with  no  small  panes)  In  back. 
Cream-colored  shades  and  lace  cur- 
tains. 

And  they  say  Tarkington  can  write! 
"In  back"! 

The  Reviewer.  You  don't  understand; 
that  is  only — 

The  Friend.    Walt.     I  want  to  read 

you    the   description    of   Mrs.    Howitt: 

"She  is  a  gentle  but  rather  careworn 

'orty-flve;  wears  half-mourning."   That's 

It  reads  like  a  telegram — 

lamuel  French.  New  Tork. 
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The  Reviewer.    But — 

The  Friend.  I  make  that  a  night  let- 
ter. 

The  Reviewer.  The  description  is 
sufficient. 

The  Friend.    Not  for  me. 

The  Reviewer.  It  is  for  the  manager 
and  the  actress. 

The  Friend.  But  I  am  neither  the 
manager  nor  the  actress.    I  prefer  de- 


BOOTH  TARKHreXOR 

scrlptions  of  houses  and  people  as  the 
author  writes  them  In  his  novels. 

The  Reviewer.  Did  you  tee  "The 
Country  Cousin"? 

The  Friend.    Yes.    That  was  different. 

The  Reviewer.  Exactly.  You  are  now 
reading  the  "night  letter"  directions, 
purposely  laconic  and  to  the  point,  that 
are  intended  merely  to  guide  the  man- 
ager and  the  actors.  You  insist  on  com- 
paring a  printed  play  with  a  printed 
novel,  and  you  miss  a  delightful  experi- 
ence. You  have  a  mechanical  piano, 
haven't  you? 

The  Friend.  Yes.  What  has  that  to 
do  with  the  case? 

The  Reviewer.  You  crank  it,  or  touch 
the  self-starter  or  whatever  it  is,  and  it 
does  the  rest? 

The  Friend.    Yes. 

The  Reviewer.    And  you  like  it? 

The  Friend.    Yes. 

The  Revieicer.  I  don't  1  beg  your 
pardon,  but  I  don't  like  your  machine. 
I  prefer  the  old-fashioned  work-it-your- 
self  pianola,  where  I  use  my  hands  and 
feet — and  incidentally  my  head.  I  feel 
I  am  running  the  show;  I  often  used  to 
imagine  myself  the  conductor  of  a  great 
orchestra,  and  to  this  day  no  one  can 


persuade  me  that  my  own  reading  of  the 
"Ninth  Symphony"  is  not  finer  than 
that  of  Nikisch.  I  am  sure  I  enjoyed  it 
more  than  I  did  any  subsequent  rendi- 
tion of  it 

The  Friend.  And  this  little  chapter 
from  your  autobiography  is  intended  to 
show — 

The  Reviewer.  That  my  own  imagi- 
nation filled  the  gaps.  The  pianola  roll 
supplied  the  barren  notes  and  I  the 
inspiration.  And  so  it  is  with  plays. 
Did  you  never  declaim  "Hamlet"  to  your- 
self in  the  bath-tub  and  imagine  you 
were  Bootb?  I  have  played  a  violin  and 
thought  I  was  Kreisler  as  I  accompanied 
myself  on  the  pianola,  playing  the 
Beethoven  Violin  Concerto! 

The  Friend,  1  don't  imagine  the 
neighbors  thought  so. 

The  Reviewer.  I  was  oblivious  of  the 
neighbors — to  put  it  politely. 

The  Friend.  But  what  about  Tarking- 
ton  and  his  plays? 

The  Reviewer.  Simply  this:  Take 
these  "skeletons,"  as  you  call  them,  use 
your  imagination,  fancy  yourself  the 
stage  director,  the  actors,  the  entire 
audience,  and  be  the  whole  show  your- 
self. That's  practically  what  you  do 
when  you  read  a  novel.  Only,  I  beg  you, 
when  you  read  a  play,  forget  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  novel.  And  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  if  you  will  try  the  ex- 
periment in  a  sympathetic  mood,  that 
you  will  find  more  in  some  plays  than 
you  do  in  a  trilogy  of  novels. 

The  Friend.  Your  customary  exag- 
geration. 

The  Revetwer.  I  speak  the  literal 
truth.  For  example,  compare  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra" — or  "Ctesar  and  Cleo- 
patra," to  make  the  test  a  little  fairer — 
with,  well,  with  "Nicholas  NIckleby." 
Do  you  miss  the  descriptions  in  Shake- 
speare? And  as  for  Shaw,  you  get  a 
small  novel  together  with  the  play. 

The  Friend.  Booth  Tarkington  is  not 
Shakespeare,  nor  even  Shaw. 

The  Reviewer.  But  they  have  one 
thing  in  common:  they  are  all  drama- 
tists. For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  main- 
tain that  what  Booth  Tarkington  omits 
in  the  way  of  detailed  description  serves 
only  to  stimulate  the  Imagination. 

The  Friend.  Tell  me,  why  do  writers 
take  such  infinite  trouble  to  describe 
people  and  places? 

The  Reriower.  Sometimes  the  de- 
scription is  beautiful  In  itself;  some- 
times, unfortunately,  it  indicates  intel- 
lectual laziness;  and  sometimes,  of 
course,  it  takes  the  place  of  actual 
dialogue.  The  effective  play  tells  a  story 
by  means  of  action,  supplemented  by 
speech,  and,  since  the  play  is  usually 
concerned  with  critical  moments  in  the 
lives  of  people,  the  dramatist  Is  forced 
to  present  his  characters  more  vividly, 
more  sallently,  more  dramatically,  than 
is  the  novelist. 

The   Friend.     Would   yon   say   that 
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"Clarence"  is  as  complete  a  revelation 
of  character  as  "Penrod"?  I  refer  of 
course  to  the  "Penrod"  of  the  novels,  not 
of  the  dramatization. 
The  Reviewer.  That  depends  on  yon. 
The  Friend.  On  me? 
The  Revierver.  Yes.  Suppose  you 
read  "Hamlet"  at  the  age  of  ten.  You 
naturally  lack  the  background  of  experi- 
ence, and  of  course  the  play  will  mean 
little  to  you.  If  as  a  child  you  prefer 
Mother  Goose  rhymes,  that  cannot  be 
urged  as  proof  that  the  rhymes  are 
greater  than  the  play.  The  fault,  dear 
Brutus — 
The  Friend.  And  so — 
The  Reviewer.  And  so  with  the  read- 
ing of  plays.  You  require  a  certain 
amount  of  background,  a  point  of  view, 
In  order  to  get  out  of  a  play  everything 
that  the  dramatist  has  put  into  it.  An 
ingenious  French  critic  once  declared 
that  Mollfere's  Harpagon  (in  "The 
Miser")  was  as  great  a  character  as 
Balzac's  Pfere  Grandet  (in  "Eugenie 
Orandet"),  but  insisted  that  the  com- 
parison should  not  be  made  until  Harpa- 
gon was  in  the  surroundings  proper  to 
tiim— that  is,  in  a  theater.  What  you  do 
In  reading  a  play  is  simply  to  mount  it. 
In  your  imagination.  But  to  return  to 
Tarkington — 

The  Friend.  You  spoke  of  "The  Coun- 
try Cousin."  I  saw  it  acted  a  few  years 
ago,  and  I  confess  that  I  blush  for  two 
ex-Presidents  of  the  United  States,  both 
of  whom  seemed  to  think  the  piece 
worthy  of  serious  attention. 

The  Revieioer.  I  grant  you  "The 
Country  Cousin"  is  at  best  a  flag-waving 
bit  of  propaganda,  thoroughly  Hundred 
Per  Cent.  But  you  will  note  that  the 
play  is  the  child  of  two  parents:  Julian 
Street  is  named  as  collaborator.  I  do 
not  of  course  know  what  part  each 
writer  is  responsible  for,  but  it  seems  as 
if  both  compromised  over  the  transac- 
tion and  omitted  the  beA  of  himself,  for 
the  result  is  mediocrity.  But  give  it 
credit  for  a  generous  amount  of  good 
character  drawing,  exactly  the  sort  of 
thing  you  profess  to  admire  in  "Seven- 
teen" and  "Penrod."  Take,  for  instance, 
Sam  Wilson.  Sam  opens  the  play. 
There  is  no  description  of  him  until 
after  his  entrance,  and  at  that  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  three  short  sentences, 
but  you  knmo  Sam  the  moment  he  opens 
his  mouth.  L«t  me  read  you  his  open- 
ing speech: 

Tou  take  the  fellows  that  loaf  all 
their  vacation,  where'U  they  be  time 
I'm  In  politics.  Congress?  I'm  goln" 
to  get  somewhere  in  this  short  life 
we  grot.  I  tell  you!  ...  I  get  a  lot  out 
o"  Shakespeare;  he's  a  good  writer. 
E!very  now  and  then,  when  Fm 
workln'  on  an  oration  I  come  up 
against  somep'n  that  sticks  me — 
somep'n  I  can't  seem  to  work  out 
right.  Well,  sir,  time  and  apraln.  If 
I  got  a  copy  of  Shakespeare  handy, 
I  find  he's  got  just  what  I  want,  and 
half  the  time  he's  got  It  worked  out 
better'n  I  could  myself. 

And  there  you  have  Sam.     It's  living 
speech — " 


The  Friend.  Do  you  think  that 
way  of  presenting  character  is  better 
than  the  same  writer's  method  in  a 
novel? 

The  Reviewer.  Not  of  necessity  bet- 
ter, but  certainly  not  worse.  Read  a 
dozen  plays,  and  you  will  find  novel- 
reading  just  a. little  dull.  You  will  miss 
something,  surely,  but  you  will  be  com- 
pensated by  receiving  Impressions  which 
no  novelist  can  give  you.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  in  America  we  have  not 
adopted  play-reading  as  a  time-saving 
device.  He  who  runs  may  read  a  play! 
The  play  eliminates  the  non-essentials, 
particularly  the  sort  of  padding  that 
turns  a  good  short  story  into  a  third-rate 
novel. 

The  Friend.  Would  you  prohibit 
novels,  or  rather  permit  them  only  in 
dramatized  form? 

The  Reviewer.  Novels  loill  be  pro- 
hibited sooner  or  later,  and  I  shall  be 
sorry,  for  what  is  finest  in  a  great  novel 
cannot  be  put  into  a  play,  just  as  a  great 
play  can  never  be  adequately  novelized. 
But  most  novels  could  with  advantage 
be  reduced  to  plays,  thus  saving  some 
three  or  four  hundred  pages  of  valuable 
paper. 

The  Friend.  Now,  here  is  "Penrod," 
"a  comedy  in  four  acts  adapted  for  the 
stage  from  Booth  Tarklngton's  Penrod 
stories"— 

The  Reviewer.  Let  us  pass  at  once  to 
"Clarence,"  which  is  not  a  dramatiza- 
tion.   You  saw  the  performance? 

The  Friend.  Yes,  and  very  good  en- 
tertainment it  was.    But  nothing  more. 

The  Reviewer.  Nothing  more!  Good 
heavens,  what  do  you  want?  Surely 
you  are  not  one  of  those  people  who  in- 
sist that  a  play  shall  be  "as  good  as  a 
sermon"?  You  don't  expect  to  be  up- 
lifted and  all  that? 

The  Friend.  No,  but  1  demand  some- 
thing besides  entertainment. 

The  Retiieiver.  It  all  depends  on  what 
you  mean  by  "entertainment."  "Ham- 
let" is  "mere  entertainment"  for  me;  1 
am  interested  and  excited  by  "Hamlet," 
but  I  surely  don't  go  to  see  it  in  order 
to  learn  philosophy.  "Clarence,"  I  grant 
you,  does  not  "entertain"  me  as  does 
"Hamlet,"  but— like  "Hamlet,"  remem- 
ber— it  shows  human  beings  in  interest- 
ing and  critical  situations.  And  that  is 
why  we  go  to  the  theater. 

The  Friend.  Granted.  But  "Clarence" 
is  trivial.  It  does  not  grapple  with  htf- 
man  problems;  it  falls  even  to  reveal  a 
pale  reflection  of  life.  The  characters 
are  puppets  who  do  nothing,  think 
nothing,  and  say  nothing  of  exceptional 
significance. 

The  Rei'iewer.  Look  at  "Clarence"  as 
you  would  at  a  spectacle.  Without  un- 
riddling the  secret  of  life.  Booth  Tar- 
kington has  managed  to  throw  together 
a  number  of  genuinely  American  people. 
Isn't  it  interesting  to  see  ourselves  on 
the  stage?  How  seldom  do  we  have  the 
chance!  Here  is  Clarence.  Can  you 
imagine  any  one  but  an  American  doing 
and  saying  what  Clarence  does  and 
says?    The  whimsicality  and  sly  humor 


of  that  extraordinary  entomologist 
would  not,  I  think,  raise  the  shadow  of 
a  smile  on  the  face  of  a  Gei'man,  and  a 
•  Frenchman  would  be  bored-  by  it.  The 
humor  is  quaint,  it  is  quiet,  it  is  not 
forced;  above  all,  it  emerges  from  the 
situations  and  is  not  gratuitously 
grafted  upon  the  play,  as  conventional 
humor  is  so  apt  to  be.  You  may  have 
noticed  how  in  many  plays  the  drama- 
tist seems  to  have  gone  over  his  MS.  at 
rehearsals,  seasoning  it  with  "laughs." 
Well,  Tarkington  gets  his  laughs,  not  by 
bright  lines  and  last-moment  inspira- 
tions, but  by  allowing  his  people  to  re- 
veal themselves  at  the  right  time  and 
under  the  right  circumstances.  That  is 
why  "Clarence"!  is  a  genuine  comedy. 
Listen  to  this  (I  omit  the  stage  direc- 
tions) : 

Cora.  Do  you  wear  spectacles  be- 
cause your  eyes  got  gassed? 

Clarence.  No.  They  say  the  liver 
affects  the  eyes  very  much. 

Cora.  How  did  It  feel  when  you 
first  enlisted? 

Clarence.  It  felt  all  right.  There 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  It  then. 

Cora.  I  don't  mean  your  liver.  I 
mean  how  did  you  feel  when  you  first 
enlisted? 

Clarence.    I  was  drafted. 

Cora.  Were  you  just  a  private  all 
the  time? 

Clarence.  Yes,  all  the  time  after  I 
was  drafted,  I  was. 

Bobby.  I  hope  there'll  be  another 
war  In  about  a  couple  of  years  or  so. 

Clarence.    You  want  another  war? 

Bobby.    You  bet! 

Clarence.    So  you  could  be  In  it? 

Bobby.    Yes,  air  I 

Clarence.  I  wish  you'd  been  In  this 
one.    What  would  you  do? 

Bobby.  Flying  Corps.  That's  the 
life! 

Cora.  What  did  you  do  In  the  war? 

Clarence.    I  drove  a  mule. 

Cora,  What  In  the  world  did  you 
do  that  for? 

Clarence.    Somebody  had  to. 

Cora.    But  what  for? 

Clarence.  They  won't  go  where  you 
want  'em  to  unless  you  drive  'em. 

Bobby.  Did  you  meet  Major 
Brooks-Carmel  In  Prance?  He's  a 
cousin  of  ours. 

Clarence.    No.    I  didn't  meet  him. 

Cora,  Did  you  meet  Lieutenant 
Whltcomb? 

Clarence.  What  was  hia  first  name? 

Cora.  Hobart.  Lieutenant  Sir 
Hobart  Whltcomb,  really.  He  was 
E:n?lish — In  the  Royal  Flying  Corps. 

Clarence.     No.     I  didn't  meet  him. 

Cora.  It's  right  to  be  personal  to 
soldiers,  isn't  it? — so  as  to  look  after 
their  welfare? 

Clarence.    It's  very  public-spirited. 

Cora.  I  think  our  American  uni- 
form is  ao  becoming,  don't  you? 

Clarence.  Do  you  mean  you  think 
I'd  look  worse  in  other  clothes? 

Cora.  No,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
why  you  drove  a  mule. 

Clarence.  I  didn't  select  that 
branch  of  the  service  myself. 

Cora.  You  mean  somebody  told  you 
to? 

Clarence.  Yes:  so  I  thought  it  was 
better  to  do  what  they  said. 
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swear  at  the  mules  to  make  them 
obey? 

Clarence.    No.    No,  I  didn't. 

Cora.    Were  you  ever  wounded? 

Clarence.    Yes,  I  was. 

Cora.  Oh,  he  was  wounded !  Where 
was  It? 

Clarence.    At  target  practice! 

There  you  have  it.  No  smartness,  no 
epigrams,  not  a  false  note.  It  is  not 
great  literature;  it  can  hardly  be  called 
great  comedy,  but  it  is  genuine. 

The  Friend.  It  Is,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  tell  me,  do  a  string  of  rcenes  of  that 
sort  make  a  fine  play? 

The  Reviewer.  Yes.  You  miss  the 
plot,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  in  pure 
comedy  the  plot  matters  little.  It  is  at 
best  a  thread  which  holds  the  characters 
together.  It  may  be  conventional,  it 
usually  is;  in  "Clarence"  the  plot  is  lit- 
tle more  than  an  excuse  for  the  presen- 
tation of  a  number  of  very  human  and 
very  amusing  people.  Clarence  himself 
1b  a  delight,  and  Bobby  la  surely  as  fine 


an  example  of  youth  as  Tarkington  ever 
conceived. 

The  Friend.  You  seem,  then,  to  think 
I  that  the  story  is  nothing,  and  the  char- 
acters everything? 

The  Reviewer.    In  comedy,  the  plot — 

The  Friend.  Yes,  yes,  you've  said  that 
before.  But  tell  me,  what  would  "The 
Bat"  be  without  a  plot? 

The  Reviewer.  Nothing,  because  "The 
Bat"  is  not  a  comedy.  It  is  solely  the 
plot  that  is  of  interest;  the  people  are 
of  no  importance  or  interest.  In  order 
to  enjoy  "The  Bat" — and  I  did  enjoy  It — 
I  must  be  in  my  seat  before  the  curtain 
rises  and  remain  in  it  until  the  last  cur- 
tain falls  after  the  mystery  is  revealed. 
Not  so  with  comedy;  you  would  enjoy  see- 
ing the  second  act  of  "Clarence"  without 
the  others;  but  imagine  seeing  the  sec- 
ond act  of  "The  Bat"!  In  "Clarence"  I 
am  willing  to  let  the  plot  go  hang — 

The  Friend.    So  was  Tarkington! 

The  Reviewer.  So  was  Tarkington. 
It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to 


develop  so  many  characters  If  the 
dramatist  had  concentrated  his  attention 
on  the  story  as  well.  Think  of  "The 
School  for  Scandal"  and  "As  You  Like 
It."  Does  the  plot  in  either  instance 
amount  to  a  row  of  pins?  Some  day 
some  one  will  discover  a  new  way  to 
write  a  comedy — without  a  plot — 

The  Friend.    You're  quite  mad! 

The  Reviewer.  Shaw  has  almost  done 
It.  Or  rather  he  has  written  plays 
which,  if  they  had  been  good  as  charac- 
ter comedies,  would  have  pfoved  my 
point,  for  they  are  nothing  as  regards 
plot. 

The  Friend.  liet  me  give  you  a  word 
of  advice.  If  you  intend  to  write  an 
article  on  Tarkington  as  a  dramatist, 
you'll  have  to  think  of  something  to  say 
about  him. 

The  Reviewer.  You  think  I  need  a  plot? 

The  Friend.  Something  at  least  be- 
sides trivial  dialogue.  Are  you  going  to 
do  the  article? 

The  Reviewer.    I  hardly  think  so. 


BITS  OF  TEXAS  POLITICAL 
HISTORY 

I  HAVE  read  your  editorial  "Merely  a 
Choice  of  Two  Evils"  in  The  Outlook 
of  September  13.  1922,  based  upon  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  John  A.  Lomax  concern- 
ing the  recent  Senatorial  race  in  Texas. 
I  am  a  native  of  Texas,  a  graduate  of 
the  State  University,  and  a  Rhodes 
scholar  from  Texas.  By  virtue  of  the 
last  fact,  I  was  in  England  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  campaign.  In  the 
spirit,  accordingly,  of  an  interested  ob- 
server I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing you  the  facts  outlined  below  as  a 
follow-up  article,  based  upon  the  com- 
plete returns  as  recorded  by  the  Texas 
Election  Bureau. 

The  conclusion  drawn  in  your  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  Senatorial  race  in 
Texas  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts. 

To  correct  a  slight  error,  may  I  state 

that  Mr.  John  A.  Lomax  is  not  Secretary 

of  the  University  of  Texas?    He  has  not 

.l>een   connected    with    that    institution 

since  the  summer  of  1917. 

The  essential  error  lies  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  Earle  B.  Mayfleld's  candidacy 
did  not  appeal  to  the  people  of  Texas. 
That  it  did  is  evidenced  by  these  figures. 
In  the  first  primary,  with  a  field  of  six, 
polling  a  combined  vote  of  596,933,  May- 
field  received  163.910—27  per  cent,  or 
slightly  less  than  one-third,  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast — which  gave  him  a 
plurality  of  32,602  over  Ferguson,  who 
ran  second,  and  69,911  more  votes  than 
Senator  Charles  A.  Culberson,  the  In- 
cumbent. 

In  the  run-off  582,824  ballots  were 
cast,  or  13,809  less  than  in  the  first  pri- 
mary.    It  would  therefore  appear  that 

mething  under  14,000  Democrats — and 

100,000   as   Mr.    Lomax   suggests — 

ed  to  vote.    With  respect  to  these,  it 

Mr  to  note  that  Mayfield's  nomination 
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was  assured  after  the  first  primary,  so 
of  the  13,809  who  failed  to  vote  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  most  of  them 
were  Mayfleld's  adherents.  Ferguson,  on 
the  other  hand,  appealed  to  every  ele- 
ment of  di8satisf\ction  and  polled  a 
maximum  vote.  H  is  likewise  interest- 
ing to  record  that  more  people  voted  in 
the  second  primary  than  in  any  other 
Texas  run-off. 

Mr.  Mayfleld  announced  for  the  Senate 
in  July  of  1921  upon  the  distinct  propo- 
sition of  undertaking  to  preserve  the  life 
of  the  State  Railroad  Commission.  He 
made  169  speeches  in  the  first  primary 
and  never  mentioned  any  one  of  his  five 
opponents,  refusing  to  be  drawn  into  a 
campaign  of  mud-slinging  or  personal 
abuse  and  sticking  to  his  platform.  In 
the  second  primary  he  delivered  thirty 
speeches  of  the  same  character. 

In  1906,  when  twenty-five  years  old, 
Mayfleld  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
carrying  every  county  in  the  district. 
In  1910  he  was  re-elected,  again  carrying 
every  county  in  bis  district.  In  1912  he 
ran  for  the  State  Railroad  Commission, 
winning  by  16,000.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1914  by  a  majority  of  130,000,  and  in 
1920  was  elected  for  the  third  time  by  a 
majority  of  150,000,  carrying  all  but  one 
of  the  252  counties  in  Texas. 

His  chief  source  of  strength  has  been 
and  is  now  an  unyielding  opposition  to 
the  liquor  traiBc.  He  launched  his  po- 
litical career  when  the  brewing  interests 
dominated  Texas  iralitlcs  from  the  pre- 
cinct organizations  to  the  State  Conven- 
tion, and  he  has  waged  six  fights  with 
stubborn  opposition,  the  last  one  culmi- 
nating in  his  nomination  for  the  Senate. 

Auatln.  Tnu.  ROBEIT  M.  VOSLD. 

[Mr.  Lomax  had  already  written  us 
when  this  communication  was  received, 
pointing  out  the  error  In  our  statement 
concerning  his  connection  with  the  Uni- 


versity of  Texas.  Mr.  Lomax  retired 
from  his  professorship  at  the  time  whoi 
Governor  Ferguson  overthrew  the  man- 
agement of  the  University.  When  a  new 
board  of  regents  of  the  University  was 
created,  Mr.  Lomax  was  again  invited 
to  resume  his  professorship.  He  is  now 
executive  secretary  of  the  Ex-Students' 
Association  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

In  his  letter  to  us  Mr.  Lomax  gives 
the  following  information: 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
on  Saturday,  September  16,  the  inde- 
pendent Democrats  of  Texas  nominated 
George  E.  B.  Peddy  to  oppose  Mr.  May- 
fleld in  the  race  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor. Immediately  after  the  Democrats 
had  nominated  \lr.  Peddy,  the  Republi- 
cans also  indorsed  him  as  candidate  for 
Senator." 

NO  PUSSY-FOOTERS 
WANTED 

PLEASE  accept  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions on  the  editorial  in  the  Sep- 
tember 20th  Outlook  headed  "Pussy- 
Footing."  .Prom  start  to  finish  it  Is 
admirable  both  In  sentiment  and  in  ex- 
pression. It  puts  the  matter  so  plainly 
that  he  who  runs,  unless  he  is  a  fool, 
may  read.  At  first  I  had  felt  that  a 
governmental  Investigation  would  be 
only  an  expense,  since  everybody  who 
has  read  the  news  of  recent  years,  not 
to  mention  the  history  of  the  past,  must 
realize  that  Islam  is  not  capable  of  exer- 
cising civilized  government.  If  those 
whom  you  ironically  call  statesmen 
would  only  stop  thinking  that  they  know 
it  all,  we  should  see  something  practica- 
ble and  reasonable  done  to  meet  the 
situation.  I  wish  that  this  editorial 
might  rouse  a  public  sentiment  In  the 
two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  that 
would  make  itself  felt  In  season  to  ao- 
complish  something  worth  while. 
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For  120  years       « 

du  Pont  jff      Chemical  Engineers 

have  contributed  to  the 

country's  safety  in 

times  of  war ! 


SINCE  Ae  nation's  (bunding,  War,  terrible  but 
inexorable,  has  five  times  visited  the  land  — 
and  five  times  has  the  du  Pont  Company  proved 
a  dependable  source  of  strength  in  die  country's 
time  of  danger — ready  with  sufficient  aq>losives 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation's  defenders. 


THE  story  of  du  Pom's  service  to  the  country  U  an  iiw 
spiring  one.  For  since  its  earliest  days,  the  country's 
means  of  defense  has  been  among  the  most  iii^Kntant  of 
this  Company's  service. 

And  rightly  so,  for  since  1802,  when  at  Thomas  Jefierson's 
invitation,  E  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  set  up  on  the  Brandy- 
wine  River  the  first  powder  mill  in  America,  du  Fonts  have 
been  powder-makers  to  the  United  States  Government. 

The  history  of  the  du  Pont  Company  is  a  story  that  b  in- 
separably interwoven  with  the  nation's  history —  a  story 
that  ranges  through  the  century  from  Perry's  jubilant  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours,"  to  Pershing's  rev- 
erent "Lafayette,  we  are  here" — a  story  in  which  "Old 
Zach"  Taylor  across  the  Rio  Grande,  Grant  before  Vicks- 
burg  and  Dewey  at  Manila  Bay  are  heroic  figures — a  story 
of  work  and  research  always  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  when  America  was  forced  to  fight,  she  might  have  at 
her  hand  the  best  explosives  and  munitions  science  knew, 
and  in  the  evet'increasing  quantities  that  she  needed. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  finer  illustration  of  du  Pont*s  service 
and  efficiency  than  in  the  records  of  the  last  war.  Starting 
in  1914  with  a  capacity  of  only  12,000,000  pounds  of  smoke- 
less powder  a  year,  it  increased  its  volume  until  it  was 
-producing  440,000,000  pounds  a  year,  supplying  40^  of  the 
Allies'  explosives,  and  at  the  same  time  voluntarily  reduced 
its  price  in  the  course  of  three  years  from  $1  a  pound  to 
less  than  50c  I 

*        *        <l> 

YET,  great  as  the  du  Pont  Company's  services  to  the 
country  have  been  in  times  of  war,  those  are  only  the 
occasional  services,  for,  happily,  war  comes  but  rarely.  And 
it  is  the  unsung  services  of  die  du  Pont  organization  in 
times  of  peace  that  ate  truly  remarkable. 

The  du  Pont  Company  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  the  country's  industries — one 
of  the  leaders  in  developing  the  most  remarkable  figure  of 
the  twentieth  century — the  Chemical  Engineer. 

Since  its  earliest  beginnings,  the  du  Pont  Company  has  been 
building  upon  the  foundations  of  chemistry.  Not  only  was 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  himself  a  chemist,  who  had 
studied  with  the  celebrated  Lavoisier  in  Paris,  but  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  was  then  and  i«  now  one  of  the 
industties  that  most  require  the  services  of  the  chemist. 

As  explosives  increased  in  complexity  and  called  for  in. 
creasing  chemical  knowledge,  the  du  Pont  Company,  litde 
by  little  gathered  to  itself  many  of  the  keenest  minds  in 
the  science  and  built  up  one  of  the  finest  chemical  stafb 
in  America,  a  staff  not  only  of  research  chemists,  but  of 
men  who  knew  manufacturing  as  well  as  the  science  of 
chemistry — men  who  were  Chemical  Engineers. 

Now,  the  Chemical  Engineer  is  a  rare  mingling  of  abilities. 
He  is  a  chemist  who  can  take  the  discoveries  made  on  the 
experimental  scale  of  the  laboratories  and  put  them  into 
production  on  the  larger  scale  of  commerce.  He  is  the 
man  who  has  brought  to  the  doors  of  industry  new  sub* 
stances,  new  uses  for  long-used  substances,  uses  for  products 
that  once  were  waste,  and  processes  that  cut  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  and  made  possible  the  century's  wonderful 
strides  in  commerce. 

And  the  du  Pont  Company's  assistance  in  developing  the 
Chemical  Engineer  and  introducing  him  into  his  ri^tfiil 
place  in  American  industry  is  not  the  least  of  the  du  Pont 
Company's  services  to  the  coutttry. 


13  UT  yet  another  service  has  come  through  the  Chemical 
■'-'  Engineer— the  family  of  du  Pont  products  that  cany 
the  du  Pont  OvaL  There  is  Fabrikoid  for  upholstery, 
luggage  and  bindings  of  books,  not  to  mention  half  a 
hundred  other  uses — there  is  Pyralin  from  which  toilet, 
ware  for  your  wife's  dressing  table  is  made  and  many  other 
articles — there  are  paints,  varnishes,  enamels,  lacquers — 
there  are  dyes — there  are  many  chemicals  that  America's 
industries  must  have — seemingly  non'related,  yet  all  of 
them  the  legitimate  children  of  a  manufacturer  of  explo* 
sives,  for  the  basic  materials  or  processes  that  go  to  the 
making  of  each  of  them  are  similar  to  those  that  du  Pont 
Chemical  Engineers  use  in  the  making  of  explosives — and 
it  is  only  through  the  manufacture  of  such  products  as 
Fabrikoid  and  Pyralin  and  dyestuffs  in  rimes  of  peace  that 
the  du  Pont  Company  can  be  sure  of  being  prepared  for 
its  larger  service — that  of  insuring  means  for  the  nadon'a 
defense  in  times  of  war. 

This  >5  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  pubUshed 
that  the  pMic  may  have  a  clearer  understanding 
ofE.I.du  Pont  de  Nemours  Sf  Co.  and  its  products. 
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THB  OUTLOOK 


Klectrii:  Liglit  am)  Power  Plant  at  MileA 
City,  Mont.,  ami  two  of  the  47  bniUIiiiKs  uow 
hesited  by  steam  tiiat  was  formerly  wasted. 


Weiste  Steam  Used 

For  Community  Heating 

After  facts  brought  out  in  court  showed  that 
Miles  City,  Montana,  was  losing  more  than  |100 
a  day  by  not  selling  exhaust  steam,  permission  was 
given  the  electric  station  to  proceed  with  a  plan  for 
distributing  this  waste  steam  to  heat  nearby  buildings. 

A  bulletin  has  been  prepared  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  this  profitable  municipal  venture. 
Today,  some  47  buildings  are  heated  from  the  cen- 
tral station  plant.  Heat  sales  nm  over  ^32,000  a 
year.  Fire  hazards  are  reduced  because  individual 
heating  plants  are  thrown  out  of  these  buildings. 
Diit  and  dust  of  coal  and  ash  handling  are  eliminated. 
This  is  one  of  over  four  hundred  installations  of 
Community  Heating  designed  and  installed  by  our 
engineers. 

If  there  is  an  electric  light  plant  or  factory  in 
your  city  wasting  steam,  why  not  use  it  to  heat 
nearby  buildings?  Buy  your  steam  heat  as  you 
buy  gas  or  electricity — ^by  meter! 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  20-O  covering  Adsco 
Community  Heating  of  a  group  of  building 
from  Central  Station  Steam  Plant  Bulletin 
No.  158-0  covers  Adsco  Heating  for  individual 
buildings.  Architects,  engineers  and  heating 
dealers  should  also  ask  for  Bulletin  No.  159-0. 

American  District  Stcam  foMPANY 


New  Yotfc 
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WHAT  IS  HAPPENING 

TO    THE 

GERMAN    MARK? 

BY  ROGER  C  HOYT 

THE  answer  to  this  question  is  be- 
ing eagerly  sought  by  two  classes 
of  Americans.  First,  the  many 
thousands  who  immediately  after  the  ar- 
mistice, deluded  by  the  specious  promises 
of  over-optimistic  brokers,  "invested" 
their  savings  In  German  marks  and  have 
since  watched  the  steady  march  of  the 
mark  towards  the  vanishing  point. 
Secondly,  that  large  group  of  American 
business  men  who  wish  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  Germany  but  find  it  practically 
impossible  to  make  contracts  because  of 
the  rapid  shift  of  prices  in  Germany  due 
to  the  wide  fluctuation  of  the  mark.  Per- 
haps a  simple  statement  of  the  economic 
principles  involved  will,  therefore,  throw 
some  light  on  the  probable  outcome  of 
this  perplexing  situation. 

The  complexity  of  civilized  life  makes 
money  absolutely  essential  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  and  as  a  measure  of  value. 
In  primitive  times  men  resorted  to  bar- 
ter, which  was  the  simple  exchange  of 
commodities.  But  this  very  quickly  grew 
cumbersome  and  inadequate.  Men  then 
cast  around  for  some  article  which  cotfld 
serve  as  a  unit  of  value.  In  savage  com- 
munities the  unit  was  seashells,  cattle, 
beaver-skins,  com,  cocoanuts,  salt,  or 
some  other  article  of  general  consump- 
tion. But  these  units  in  turn  were  soon 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  a  unit  of 
greater  Intrinsic  value  was  sought.  Men 
then  turned  to  the  use  of  metals  which 
had  many  desirable  qualities  as  money, 
and  gradually  gold,  the  most  valuable 
metal,  became  accepted  as  the  most  uni- 
versally satisfactory  unit  which  could  be 
found.  And  so,  in  course  of  time,  what 
is  known  as  the  "gold  standard"  became 
the  basis  for  the  currency  systems  of 
practically  all  modern  governments.  This 
means  that  the  underlying  unit  of  value 
is  gold  and  that  all  other  forms  of  cur- 
rency are  ultimately  redeemable  in  gold. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  govern- 
ments, led  astray  by  financial  stringency 
and  false  economic  theories,  have  at- 
tempted to  Issue  currency  not  redeem- 
able in  gold,  but  basing  its  value  on  the 
mere  word  or  fiat  of  the  issuing  govern- 
ment. This  form  of  currency  is  known 
as  "flat  money."  Our  own  greenbacks 
issued  after  the  Civil  War  are  an  ex- 
ample of  this  "flat  money."  But  the 
issue  of  flat  money  by  a  government 
immediately  brings  into  action  an  old 
economic  law  known  as  Gresham's  Law. 
This  in  simple  language  is  that  "bad 
money  drives  out  good  money."  When 
bad  money  is  issued,  people  will  hoard 
their  good  money,  and  in  time  the  bad 
money  will  depreciate  in  value  because 
there  is  no  real  intrinsic  value  back  of 
it.  There  are  many  such  cases  in  the 
monetary  history  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. During  our  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  Continental  Congress  Issued 
over  241  millions  of  oaner  money.   This 


depreciated  rapidly,  and  In  a  few  years 
became  practically  worthless.  Pelatlah 
Webster  In  "Political  Essays"  says: 

"It  it  saved  the  state.  It  also  polluted 
the  equity  ot  our  laws;  turned  them  into 
engines  of  oppression  and  wrong;  coi> 
rupted  the  Justice  of  our  public  adminis- 
tration; destroyed  the  fortunes  of  thou- 
sands who  had  most  confidence  in  it: 
enervated  the  trade,  husbandry,  and 
manufactures  of  the  country;  and  went 
far  to  destroy  the  morality  of  our  peo- 
ple." 

This  statement  of  the  efTect  of  a  de- 
preciated currency,  made  by  a  writer  In 
1791.  might  be  applied  with  equal  force 
to  the  Germany  of  to-day. 

Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  of 
Columbia  University,  speaking  of  this 
same  period  in  our  history,  says: 

"The  spurious  prosperity  occasioned 
by  the  high  prices  during  the  war  soon 
vanished  and  turned  into  the  contrary 
after  the  collapse  of  the  paper  money. 
During  the  eighties  the  sufTerlng  was  ex- 
treme. Only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
could  the  Bevolution  be  brought  to  a 
successful  close;  while  the  ensuing  busi- 
ness depression  and  universal  distress 
well-nigh  destroyed  the  very  fabric  of 
the  state.  So  alarming  was  the  situa- 
tion that  almost  the  first  thing  accom- 
plished by  the  convention  which  framed 
the  new  constitution  was  to  prohibit  the 
issue  of  bills  of  credit  by  the  States  and 
to  adopt  a  provision  which  was  supposed 
to  apply  the  same  inhibition  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemmcnt  as  well.  And  when  the 
National  debt  was  funded  in  1790  the 
remnants  of  the  old  paper  money  were 
accepted  at  the  rate  of  100  to  1.  Thus 
came  to  an  end  an  inglorious  chapter  in 
our  fiscal  history." 

France  had  a  similar  experience  dur- 
ing her  Revolution.  The  treasury  then 
issued  the  famous  asslgnuts  or  paper 
money  presumably  baaed  on  public 
lands.  The  original  issue  of  400  million 
llvres  steadily  grew  until  it  reached  the 
enormous  total  of  45%  billions.  The 
ineviuble  depreciation  rapidly  took 
place  and  the  bills  became  practically 
worthless.  A  French  writer,  M.  Marion, 
describes  the  result  as  follows: 

"It  was  now  that  there  appeared  in 
all  their  gravity  the  innumerable  calami- 
ties, political,  administrative,  economic, 
moral,  and  social,  which  inevitably  fol- 
low the  ever-growing  issue  of  a  depre- 
ciated paper  money;  the  ruin  of  the 
treasury,  crushed,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  insignificance  of  the  revenues  paid 
in  paper  of  a  nominal  value,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  growth  of  the  expenditures 
necessarily  met  In  actual  values;  the 
increasing  difflculty  of  procuring  food, 
the  commodities  fleeing  from  a  paper 
sunk  BO  1(vnr;  impotence  and  inertia 
of  the  administration  deprived  by  the 
worthlessness  of  this  paper  of  all  its 
means  of  activity;  the  upsetting  of  for- 
tones;  the  sudden  enrichment  of  all 
debtors  except  the  state;  and  the  ruin 
of  all  creditors  through  the  payment  in 
Illusory  values  of  sums  contracted  for 
and  expressed  in  real  values;  univer- 
sal demoralization,  fever  of  gambling 
and  stock  Jobbing  taking  the  place  of 
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This  KKndtive  Dutch  Colonial  Bungtlowb  one  oftheninecy-ffac  beautiful  homca  shown 
In  our  **Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans.*'  The  charm  and  simplicity  of  the 
exterior  suggests  the  cosiness  and  comfort  of  the  Interior.  The  grouping  of  the  living 
room,  dining  room,  porch  and  hall  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  house. 

Homes  of  Lading  SatisfaSion 

BEAUTY,  durability,  fire-safety,  comfort  and  economy  are  the 
things  every  builder  wants  in  his  home.  All  are  to  be  found  to 
a  surpassing  degree,  in  the  one  material — Face  Brick. 

The  realization  of  this  fict  bv  home-builders,  who  view  home 
building  as  a  permanent  investment,  is  responsible  for  the  amazing 
increase  in  the  number  of  Face  Brick  homes,  both  large  and  smalH 
which  are  being  built  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Every  prospective  home-builder  should  have^The  Story  of  BrickT 
an  attractive  booklet  with  beautiful  illustrations  of  modern  homes. 
It  discusses  such  matters  as  Comparative  Co8ts,Basic  Requirements 
in  Building,  The  Extravagance  of  Cheapness,  and  other  kindred 
subjeds.  It  points  out  how,  in  a  few  years,  the  savings  that  go  with 
a  Face  Brick  house  more  than  wipe  out  the  slightly  higher  first  cost 
of  Face  Brick  over  less  beautiful  and  less  durable  materials.  "The 
Story  of  Brick"  is  sent  free  on  request 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans"  are  issued  in 
four  booklets,  showing  3  to  4'room  houses,  5'room  houses,  d-room 
houses  and  7  to  Stoom  houses,  in  all  ninety-six,  each  reversible  with 
a  different  exterior  design.  These  designs  are  unusual  and  distin(±ive, 
combined  with  convenient  interiors  and  economical  construction. 
The  entire  set  for  one  dollar.  Any  one  of  the  booklets,  25  cents, 
preferably  in  stamps. 

We  have  the  complete  working  drawings,  specifications  and  ma' 
sonry  quantity  estimates  at  nominal  prices.  Seletft  from  the  booklets 
the  designs  you  like  best  and  order  the  plans,  even  if  you  are  not 
going  to  build  now,  for  their  study  will  be  not  only  interesting  and 
instrudive,  but  helpful  in  formulating  your  future  plans  for  a  home. 

You  may  want  "The  Home  of  Beauty,"  fifty  designs,  mostly  two 
stories,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  architectural  styles  anci  &00T 
plans.  Sent  for  50  cents  in  stamps.  We  also  distribute  complete 
working  drawings,  specifications  and  quantity  estimates  for  diese 
houses  at  nominal  prices.  Address,  American  Facx  Brick  Association, 
1739  Peoples  Life  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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a  clean,  pure,  nan-gummy 
oil  to  keep  typewriters,  add- 
ing and  billing  machines, 
cash  registers  and  other 
o£Bce  mechanisms  in  perfect 
worl(ing  order. 

3-in-One 


is  the  right  oil  to  use.  In- 
stead of  collecting  dirt  in 
the  delicate  bearings,  as  in- 
ferior oils  do,  3-in-One 
works  all  dust  and  dirt  out. 
Minimizes  friction.  Wears 
long.  Never  gums  or  dries 
out 

Try  3-in-One  on  stubborn 
locks,  squeaky  revolving 
chairs  and  hinges.  Prevents 
rust 


a  few  drops  of  3-in- 
on  a   damp   cloth    to 


Put 
One 

clean  and  polish  office  desks 
and  filing  cabinets.  Brings 
back  the  "  new  "  look. 

Sold  at  all  stores  in  I-oz~ 
3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles  ana 
3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Can. 

FRFF  Generous  sample 
ri^tli  of  3-in-One  Oil  and 
Dictionary  of  Uses  —  both 
sent  FREE  on  request. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  O.  Bdwur^     Now  York 
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^By  Magnificent  New    Cunard  SJS.  "SCYTHIA,"     Specially  Charte»«I 

■  Twin-Sonw  TnrbiiM  OO-Banif  r,  20,0(10  Tons.    Bklllng  Jan.  30,  IKS,  retaraing  April  2,  TWtlng 

Egypt 

Madeira,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Tunis. 
Holy  Land, Turkey, (^eece,Itoly,Sicily,Riviera,MonteCarlo, etc. 

"  "  Tthia "  U  »  Teritablfl  floating  |»tec«,  with  ■v«*ioiw  decka,  loungm. 
M,  3  elevators,  comuiodlaiu  etatfrooiui  wiUi  niuuiiiR  water  and 
robea  ;    bedroouu  and  suiie*  witli  private   batlia.    The  famotu 
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Frae  optional  rrtiirn  puaurs  at  latrr  data  bjr 
auy  Ctuiard  st^tanier  fruui  FnuiL*e  or  EiiglaiiJ. 
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WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  TO  THE 
GERMAN  MARK?  (Oontinued) 
the  love  of  work  and  the  practice  of 
thrift." 

I8  not  the  above  statement  fully  as 
applicable  to  the  Germany  of  to-day? 

The  monetary  history  of  almost  all 
civilized  governments  contains  similar 
examples  of  the  evil  effects  of  a  flat 
paper  currency. 

And  now,  with  the  above  economic 
and  historical  background,  what  can  we 
reaisonably  expect  to  be  the  outcome  of 
Germany's  experiment  with  a  depre- 
ciated paper  currency?  Depreciation  of 
the  mark  has  reached  almost  ludicrous 
proportions.  We  have  the  now  familiar 
example  of  Russia  before  us.  where  the 
printing-presses  And  it  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands  for  a  con- 
stantly depreciating  currency.  Russian 
rubles  are  now  the  "stage  toioney"  of  the 
world  and  have  little  more  value  than 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 
The  German  Government  appears  to  be 
following  the  same  path  of  illusion 
which  leads  to  the  graveyard  of  the 
paper  mark.  It  was  recently  reported 
that  the  great  German  Central  Bank,  the 
Reichsbank,  was  compelled  to  shut  its 
doors  and  refuse  payment  of  currency 
to  its  depositors  because  of  an  actual 
deficiency  in  the  available  supply  of 
bills.  In  other  words,  depreciation  had 
gone  so  far  that  the  printing-presses 
were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand 
for  paper  money.  The  measure  of  de- 
preciation is  shown  by  the  present  quo- 
tation of  seven  one-hundredths  of  one 
cent  for  a  mark  which  has  a  normal  or 
par  value  of  23.3  cents.  Thus  far  has 
the  mark  plunged  from  the  gold  unit  of 
world  value  toward  the  abyss  of  oblivion. 
With  the  issue  of  billions  of  paper 
marks  still  unchecked,  ultimate  redemp- 
tion in  gold  has  become  an  impossibility. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  tremendous  in- 
flation, it  is  reported  that  the  Reichs- 
bank's  note  circulation  in  the  last  week 
of  July  increased  over  12%  billion 
marks.  Between  July,  1921,  and  July. 
1922,  the  note  circulation  increased  over 
122  billion  marks,  and  discounts  of 
treasury  bills  and  private  loans  <n- 
creasPd  nearly  128  billion  marks.  The 
total  outstanding  bank  notes  on  Septem- 
ber 15  amounted  to  the  Incredible  total 
of  over  271  billion  marks. 

The  best  that  the  "Investor"  in  marks 
can  look  for  is  partial  redemption  at  a 
greatly  reduced  ratio.  This  is  in  effect 
partial  repudiation.  But  more  probably 
the  paper  mark  will  be  almost  if  not 
completely  repudiated  and  a  new  cur- 
rency standard  set  up.  In  our  opinion, 
therefore,  the  holder  of  marks  has  very 
little  to  hope  for  and  his  best  course 
would  seem  to  be  to  find  some  method 
of  Investing  his  holdings  in  German 
property  or  Industrial  securities  which 
have  some  measure  of  real  value.  This 
of  course  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  We 
might  state,  however,  that  a  company 
has  Just  been  formed  in  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  investing  American  hold- 
ings of  marks  in  German  securities.  II 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  such  a  ven- 
ture will  prove  of  any  success. 

Th<>  best  that  the  business  man  who 


"I  Will  Put  My 
Insurance  in  Trust" 

'\I7'HEN  a  certain  business  man 
'  '  died,  about  two  years  ago,  his 
wife  received  a  considerable  sum  of 
insurance-money.  Knowing  little  about 
investments,  she  consulted  her  brother. 
He  recommended  that  she  purchase 
stock  in  the  company  of  which  he 
was  president. 

Last  year  the  business  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  The  widow's  in- 
come has  ceased,  and  her  principal  is 
practically  lost. 

Such  cases  as  this  point  the  moral  that 
it  is  often  as  essential  to  provide  for  the 
future  protection  of  insurance  money  as 
it  is  to  pay  the  premiums. 

One  of  the  many-  important  services 
rendered  by  trust  companies  is  the  care 
of  life  insurance.  Trust  companies  are 
today  the  trustees  for  many  millions  of 
dollars  of  insurance  money. 

Your  insurance  can  be  made  pay- 
able to  a  trust  company  as  trustee. 
The  company  will  invest  and  distribute 
t  according  to  such  instructions  as 
pu  leave,  by  which  you  can  provide 
or  many  possible  contingencies. 

The  trust  company  will  protect  your 
tisurance  fund  by  all  the  safeguards 
nth  which  it  surrounds  the  adminis- 
ration  of  estates  and  trusts. 


Ask  a 
Trust  Company 

or  write  to  the  address  below 
for  the  booklets^"  Safeguard- 
ing Your  Family's  Future" 
and  "  Your  Wife  and  Your 
Insurance."  If  you  intend 
that  the  money  you  leave 
shall  provide  family  protec- 
tion, these  booklets  will 
interest  you. 


TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

FIVB  NASSAU  STRBBT,  NEW  YORK 


WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  TO  THE 
GERMAN  MARK?  (Continued) 

for  ia  that  the  G«nnan  Oovernment  will 
be  able  to  find  some  means  of  stabilizing 
Its  currency  so  that  <i  measure  of  price 
stability  can  be  attained.  Here  again 
this  will  prot>ably  be  brought  about  by 
a  partial  or  total  repudiation  of  the 
paper  mark.  In  any  event,  no  improve- 
ment can  be  brought  about  until  the  Ger- 
man Government  calls  a  halt  on  the 
printing-presses  and  in  good  faith  makes 
the  attempt  to  re-establish  its  monetary 
system  on  some  basis  of  real  value. 

We  can  learn  much  from  history,  and 
history  teaches  us  that  a  flat  currency 
has  always  invited  disaster. 

THE  SUBSTANCE  AND  THE 
SHADOW 

BY  NOEL  SABGENT 

THE  author  has  recently  made  some 
interesting  investigations  into  what 
might  well  be  termed  the  "practical"  side 
of  the  open  and  closed  shop  controversy. 

Fifteen  cities  in  which  building  is  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent  on  an  open- 
shop  basis  were  compared  with  the  same 
number  of  cities  where  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  construction  in  1921  was 
performed  under  closed-shop  conditions. 
The  former  group  Included  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Milwaukee, 
Richmond,  San  Antonio,  Grand  Rapids, 
Seattle.  Duluth,  Salt  Lake  City,  Spo- 
kane, Akron. 

The  closed  shop  cities  listed  were: 
Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Newark,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Dayton,  Pittsburgh  (including  McKees- 
port) ,  Syracuse,  Louisville,  New  Orleans, 
Providence.  St.  Louis,  Scranton,  Butte. 

Lest  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  cities 
were  "hand  picked,"  we  must  note  that 
twenty-five  of  the  thirty  (a  majority  in 
each  group)  are  among  the  fifty  largest 
cities  of  the  country,  and  thtt  twenty- 
one,  or  seven  out  of  each  ten,  are  among 
the  forty  largest,  according  to  the  1920 
Census  figures. 

The  "American  Contractor"  in  a  re- 
cent issue  presents  statistics  as  to  build- 
ing wages  prevailing  in  different  cities 
December  31,  1921.  Figures  were  pre- 
sented for  nine  of  the  open-shop  cities 
and  eight  of  the  closed-shop  cities.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  author  has 
selected  six  occupations — carpenters, 
hod-carriers,  plasterers,  painters,  brick- 
layers, and  plumbers.  The  average 
hourly  wages  were  as  follows  (in  two  of 
the  cities,  both  upon  an  eight-hour  basis, 
the  "day"  rate  instead  of  the  "hour" 
rate  was  given  in  the  "American  Con- 
tractor") : 

Rate  Per  Hour : 

Trade                     Open  Shop,  Cloaed  Shop. 

Carpenters $  .82  $1.01 

Hod-carriers .61  .74 

Painters .78  .96 

Plasterers  1.04  1.16 

Bricklayers 1.04  1.18 

Plumbers    .96  1.02 


Average 


.$  .82 


11.01 


We  see,  therefore,  that  the  average 
wage  In  the  closed-shop  towns  is  16.1 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  open- 
shoo  towns. 


You  can 
depend  upon  it 

With  Listerine  near  at  hand  in  your 
home  you  enjoy  that  comfortable 
feeling  of  knowing  the  antiseptic 
you  use  is  both  efficient  and  safe. 
It's  been  that  way  for  half  a 
century — always  uniform,  always 
dependable. 

Some  of  its  many  uses 

A  safe,  unirritating  antiseptic  for 
cuts,  wounds  and  scratches,  afford- 
ing protection  against  infection 
while  Nature  heals.  , 

.As  a  gargle  for  sore  throat  to 
ward  off  more  serious  ilia. 

As  a  spray  in  nasal  catarrh. 
A  safe  and  fragrant  deodorant  in 
matters  of  personal  hygiene. 
Delightful  after  shaving. 
KfFective  in  combating  dandruff. 
Useful  in  many  skin  disorders. 

.As  a  mouth- wash  to  correct 
atipleaaant  breath  [/la/itosis]. 

LAMBERT    PHARMACAL  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  V.  S.  A. 
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— It's  good  cocoa 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 
COCOA 

is  made  from  only  high 
grade  cocoa  beans,  by  the 
most  modem  processes 
and  improved  machinery. 
It  has  a  delicious  flavor, 
delicate  aroma,  is  pure 
and  wholesome. 

Bw.U.B.IM.Oa. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

EtublUhcd  1780 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  lent  free 


BE  AN  ARTIST 
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TRAVELERS'  CHEQUES 

In  Dollar*  or  Pound*  Stcrlinc 
SAFETY  •  UQUIDITY  .  CONVENIENCE 

Holder!  enjoy  all  the  inestimable  aJ'van- 
tagis  inherent  in  our  net'work  of  150  offices 
and  our  •loorld-'wide  banting  connections 
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THE  SUBSTANCE  AND  THE  SHADOW 
(Continued) 

popular  cartoonist,  "It  doesn't  mean 
anything." 

The  average  pSr  capita  building  iwr- 
mits  for  the  year  1921  In  the  fifteen 
cities  of  the  closed-shop  group  was  $41; 
in  the  open-shop  cities  the  average  was 
$64.  In  other  words,  56  per  cent  more 
building  existed  in  towns  whefe  con- 
struction was  upon  an  open-shop  basis. 

Which  is  best — to  have  16  per  cent 
higher  wages — "on  paper" — or  to  have 
56  per  cent  more  building  in  actual  prac- 
tice? 

Let  us  take  100  building  workers  in 
an  average  city  in  each  group.  In  the 
closed-shop  town  they  work  100  hours 
for  $1.16  an  hour — a  total  of  $116  re- 
ceived by  the  group.  During  the  same 
period  the  workers  in  the  open-shop  city, 
receiving  only  $1  per  hour,  can  work 
156  hours,  receiving  $156.  Thus  the 
total  wage  of  the  group  of  workers  in 
the  open-shop  town  is  34  per  cent 
greater  than  the  group  wage  in  the 
closed-shop  town.  To  which  group 
would  you  prefer  to  belong  If  you  were 
a  worker? 

THE   AMERICAN   MECCA 

BY  ELIZABETH  CANEY  PARKER 

WE  had  to  go  to  Oyster  Bay.  It  was 
really  most  inconvenient  and  up- 
set our  plans  substantially,  for  we  are 
Navy  people  and  were  hurrying  from 
one  billet  to  another,  and  there  was 
scant  time  or  money  for  side-trips.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  we  simply  had  to  go. 
Embarrassedly  ashamed  of  my  senti- 
ment, I  suggested  the  trip  to  my  hus- 
band. Equally  embarrassed,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  thought  we  must  make  the 
pilgrimage. 

So  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  found  us 
tracing  and  retracing  our  way  around 
the  little  village  of  Oyster  Bay.  Other 
cars  were  turning  and  backing  at  every 
crossroad  and  lane,  as  there  were  no 
signs  to  guide  us.  But  our  general  drift 
was  the  same,  and  we  came  finally  to  a 
shady  threecorners,  where  dozens  of 
cars  were  parked,  Incongruously  enough. 
In  that  quiet  country  spot.  Limousines 
with  correct  chauffeurs  glided  into  place, 
middle-class  cars  exuded  large  family 
parties,  and  uncountable  Fords,  backing 
and  starting  noisily,  filled  every  space. 
The  confusion  irritated  me,  but  I 
thought  we  would  probably  walk  away 
from  it  to  the  quiet  grave  at  some  dis- 
tance.    But  no— we  had  arrived. 

Just  across  the  road  at  a  little  gate  a 
procession  was  forming.  Quite  Involun- 
tarily,  each  man's  hat  came  off  and 
every  woman  stopped  talking  or  clutched 
her  child  firmly  by  the  hand  and  said, 
"Sh!"  There  were  no  guards,  no  signs, 
nothing  to  enjoin  silence.  But  we  were 
approaching  Mecca,  and  we  knew! 

We  went  up  the  little  winding  path  in 
complete  quiet — old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  black  and  white  and  yellow,  infirm 
and  hearty,  soldiers  and  sailors,  minis- 
ters and  Broadway  tawdries.  One 
stately  and  expensive  dowager  kept  pace 
with  the  very  dirtiest  little  gamin. 
Neither   was   abashed,   for   neither   saw 
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"Never  Neglect 
a  Break  in  the  Skin" 

Little  skin  hurts  are  always  liable 
to  infection.  Protect  them  with 
New-Skin. 

This  easily-applied  liquid  forms 
a  covering  that  keeps  germs  out 
of  the  wound  and  helps  the  in- 
jured place  to  heal. 

Keep  New- Skin  on  hand  for 
emergencies. 
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THE  AMXTRICAK  MECCA 
(Continued) 

the  other — or.  If  so,  it  vas  through 
Boosevelt's  eyes.  How  I  hated  it  at 
first,  that  shuffling,  heterogeneous  crowd 
where  I  had  expected  peace  and  no  other 
people!  Only  for  a  minute;  then  I 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  only  at  a  Roose- 
velt's grave  could  such  a  thing  be — all 
humanity  paying  its  homage — and  that 
I  wa«  a  part  of  the  throng. 

Roosevelt's  grave — a  plain  slab  with 
simple  name  and  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  and  under  his  name  that  of  his 
wife,  the  eagle's  mate,  with  date  of 
birth.  A  high  iron  fence  surrounds  the 
grave,  on  which  were  stately  wreaths 
placed  there  by  the  rich  and  great  of  the 
world.  And  through  the  fence  had  been 
thrust  every  variety  of  growing  things 
from  orchids  to  little  flowers  and  bits 
of  shrub  picked  by  the  roadside. 

We  walked  slowly  around  the  in- 
dosure  and  there  was  no  sound.  Then 
a  woman  snilted,  a  man  cleared  his 
throat,  and  presently  each  one  con- 
tributed a  gulp,  a  sob,  or  a  frantic  blow- 
ing of  nose.  Real  grief,  real  sorrow, 
for  a  man  most  of  us  had  never  seen 
was  in  ev6ry  heart.  Each  person  stood 
beside  the  grave  of  his  own  dead.  But 
for  all  the  sorrow  there  came  a  feeling 
of  renewed  strength  and  vigor.  It  really 
seemed  that  even  after  death  that  tre- 
mendous personality  gave  us  a  power 
as  Mother  Earth  did  to  Antsus. 

Then  down  the  slope  we  made  our 
way  and  heard  such  bits  as  these.  An 
Italian  said  to  his  boy,  "Verra  brav' 
man,  verra  brav'."  An  old  Irishwoman 
to  f  young  girl,  "He'd  a-sittled  our 
throubles  fer  us,  wan  way  or  anather." 
A  Frenchman  to  his  friend,  "A  person- 
ality of  a  greatness  indescribable."  A 
plain  American  to  his  boy,  "He  loved 
kids  and  he  loved  animals,  son,  and  he 
always  played  the  game."  A  sailor  to 
another.  "Gee,  I  felt  a  lot  surer  of  what 
I  was  working  for  when  he  was  alive." 
One  man  answered  his  wife's  question 
with:  "Darned  If  I  know  what  his  re- 
ligion was.  Whatever  it  was,  it  took  in 
all  of  'em." 

An  Oyster  Bay  woman  said  to  me: 
"He  was  big  and  famous  and  clever  and 
President  and  author  and  statesman 
and  fighter  and  all  that,  I  know.  But 
we  Oyster  Bay  people  lost  the  best 
neighbor  in  the  world,  and  none  of  the 
rest  of  it  means  much  to  us." 

As  we  all  drifted  apart  I  heard  a 
scholarly-looking  old  man  say  to  his 
companion,  "He  truly  loved  the  world 
and  lived  for  It." 
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WANTED— CARTOONS 
fnriHK  Outlook  wants  to  receive  car- 
I  toons  from  its  readers,  clipped  from 
tbeir  favorite  newspapers.  Each  cartoon 
should  have  the  sender's  name  and  ad- 
dress together  with  the  name  and  date 
of  the  newspaper  from  which  it  is  taken 
pinned  or  pasted  to  its  back.  We  pay 
one  dollar  (|1)  for  each  cartoon  which 
-we  find  available  for'  reproduction. 
Some  readers  In  the  past  have  lost  the 
dollar  bills  to  which  they  were  entitled 
because  they  have  failed  to  give  the 
information  which  we  require. 


WITH  FACTS   BEFORE   YOU.  It  is  a  question  of  conscience — of  patriotism — of 
the  honor  of  Uncle  Sam — of  justice  for  ALL  who  toil  with  hand  or  brain. 

There   are   not   "two  (Ides"   to  nich   questions.  Incidentally,  It  Is  a  question  o(  dollars  In  your 

That  Is  why  we  meet  no  opposition  but  "silence" —  pocket — many  o(.  them — reduced  taxes,  better  bust- 

8tde-steppln( — camouflage.     The   book   more   than  ness.  because  of  senaral  prosperity, 
confirms  every  claim  of  the  advertisements. 

Thrift  and  Prosperity 


The  Gist  of  It  All 

The  nation  has  had  a  Postal  Savings 
Bank  since  January,  1911. 

Every  other  savings  bank  in  the  world 
makes  at  least  the  pretense  of  serving  the 
interest  of  depositors,  getting  for  them 
the  largest  possible  returns  consistent 
with  safety  and  availability. 

The  Postal  Savings  Bank  has  been 
shackled  by  the  opposite  rule,  attempting 
to  get  from  depositors  as  much  money 
as  possible  for  the  least  possible  interest, 
paying  them  only  2  per  cent  per  annum, 
on  money  left  in  the  bank  at  least  one 
year.  In  practice  this  return  is  less  than 
1V4  per  cent.  Furthermore,  the  law  per- 
mits the  funds  now  in  the  Postal  Savings 
Etonk  to  be  loaned  to  comipercial  hanks 
at  2M  per  cent,  the  banks  loaning  it  to 
the  Government,  and  to  the  people,  at  any- 
where ftom  two  to  four  and  five  times 
that  rate,  and  yet  at  no  time  has  the  mar- 
ket price  tor  money  on  the  solldest  secu- 
rity been  less  than  3%  to  4  per  cent,  and 
today,  as  everyone  knows,  is  6V4  to  8  and 
9  per  cent    It  is  now  proposed: 

First — The  Postal  Savings  Bank  shall  be  open 
and  accessible  to  all  without  limit  as  to  amounts 
that  may  be  deposited,  and  Interest  thereon  paid 
for  any  period  of  time,  as  Is  customary  with  com- 
mercial bantu. 

Second— These  deposits  shall  be  loaned  at  the 
market  price  for  money  on  security  that  la  good 
beyond  question.  This  should  make,  In  these 
times,  the  net  Income  for  deposits  at  least  8  per 


cent,  gradually  dliqinlshing  to  B  or  less  as  world 
prosperity  returns. 

Third — Pour  per  cent  semi-annual  oomjmund 
Interest  nil!  go  directly  to  depositors. 

Fourth — The  balance  of  the  profits  ahall  be  paid 
twice  a  year  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  thus 
making  poasible  the  reduction  of  taxes  and  thereby 
benefiting  the  whole  citisenshlp,  including,  of 
course,  the  depositors.  This,  it  is  estimated, 
should  bring  into  the  U.  8,  Treasury,  wItlMMil 
taxing  anybody  one  eent,  an  annual  income  of  at 
least  1120.000,(100,  to  possibly  1300,000,000  or  more. 

Fifth— Every  banking  institution  in  the  United 
States  in  good  standing  may  become  an  agent  for 
the  Postal  Savings  Bank,  both  to  receive  deposits 
and  to  make  loans,  receiving  for  such  service  a 
small  commission  on  both  deposits  and  loans. 

The  Postal  Savings  Bank  will  thus  become  the 
greatest  and  strongest  bank  in  the  world,  one  vast 
national  reaer\'olr  of  the  people's  savings,  avail- 
able for  loans  to  all  who  furnish  proper  security. 
There  will  be  no  favoritism  to  any  class  or  Inter- 
ests— practically  no  limitation  to  loans  except  the 
limitation  of  good  security  and  use  in  harmony 
with  public  good. 

Sixth — The  present  gold  standard  la  not  affected 
and  will  be  permanently  maintained,  yet  gold  Is 
made  no  longer  either  fetish  or  a  scarecrow. 

Seventh— The  Postal  Sa\ings  Bank  will  be  placed 
beyond  the  power  of  domination  by  any  interest 
or  class.  It  will  have  no  power  of  either  inflation 
or  contraction,  these  powers  being  left  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  existing  Federal  Reserve 
Banks. 

Eighth — It  will  quickly  mobilize  and  put  into 
ordinary  bank  channels  over  three  billion  dollars 
($3,000,000,000)  of  money  not  now  in  any  bank — 
the  Identical  kind  of  money  that  is  now  the  foun- 
dation rssouroe  of  all  banks. 

Ninth— With  this  bill  in  operation  there  wfll  be 
scores  of  millions  of  depositors,  instead  of  half  a 
million  as  at  present,  with  deposits  exceeding 
thirty  billions,  possibly  soon,  nearer  one  hundred 
billions,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  flfty-flve  mill- 
ion deposits  as  when  this  Is  written. 

For  details,  facts  uncontroverted,  arguments  unanswered — unanswerable — see  ""THRIFT  AND  PROS- 
PERITY," by  Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  of  Texas,  and  John  B.  Alden,  Neshanic,  N.  J.,  farmer,  ex- 
edltor  and  book  publisher;  $1  at  l>ook  stores,  or  tree  at  Public  Libraries. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  Is  irresistible.  YOU  help  make  It.  READ  the  book  for  facte, 
simple,  overwhelming  logic.  SEND  THIS  to  Congressmen,  Senators.  Editors,  Public 
Men;  ask  them  "Why  not?"  Tell  your  thought.  Inclose  In  all  letters.  Discuss 
with  neighbors.    These  slips  for  letters  at  rate  of  5  tor  Ic,  postpaid,  from  Alden. 

Honesty  is  the  best  POLICY.  Godliness  Is  PROFITABLBI — economic  truth,  not  buncombe,  not  cant. 
Pleased  customers  more  PROFITABLE  that  "skinned"  customers.  Dropping  water  wears  stone — Kecf 
at   it.     Ink  beats    dynamite.      Pen    mightier   than   sword— swing  III 

At  Book  Stores,  or  of  The  Outlook,  or  of  Alden,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


WLDOUGLAS 


FOB  MSN 
ANDWOHBir 


^$6*Z&^  SHOES 

are  actually  demanded  year  after  year  by 
more  people  than  any  other  shoe  in  the  world 

RPrAIKF*    I^'or  style,  material   and   -worlunanabip 
PBWWJC.    tijey  „j^  unequaled. 

Protection  against  unreasonable  profits  is  guaranteed 
by  the  price  stamped  on  every  pair. 
Tears  of  satisfactory  service  have  given  them  oonfi- 
doioe  In  the  shoes  and  In  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
W.  li.  Douglas  IVade  Mark. 

Wl  DOUGLAS  B^***^"  *rc  Pnt  into  all  of  our  1  lO  storea  at 
»■«.  M/\>\/M»dntr  factory  cost.  We  do  not  make  one  cent  of 
profit  nntU  the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  Is  worth  dollars  for 
you  to  remember   that  when  you   buy  shoes  at  our  stores 

YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT. 
No  maQSE.where  yon  live,  shoe  dealers  can  supply  you  with 
W.  Kk  Douglas  shoes.    They  cost  no  more  in 
San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  England. 

i/v\B«Bani;  our  $7.00  and   98.00  shoea 
tWWrAKfc  with   any   $10.00   or  $12.00 
"^■^^""^^  shoes  made. 

V  BOtlbr  n)e  in  )onr  lielnlt;,  send  for  ftN  eablog. 

70  meRCHAHTS:  If  im  dealtr  In  gour  town  heuxlln  W.  L 
Douglas  Shott,  write  today  for  «tc/u«/w  rlgktttt,  ItBmglatltlt 
quick  telling,  qulcli  tarn-ooer  lint.  Vn\ ZHtJ  Dy 


loTtSheM«4.00t«4Jl 


W.  Z.  DngUt  namt 
tnd  frrirait  is  Iht  btst 
knffwn  tko4  Trade  Mark 
in  ik4  wcrld.  It  xtandt 
/or  Uu  kigk^ti  ttandard 
»/  quality  at  tkt  lawtsl 
fossibU  cut,  Tkt  mam* 
and  firing  u  plainly 
itamftd  en  tkt  salt. 


M>(Lu^ 


MTSfaik 


rtwidr 
•iktC 
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THE   OUTLOOK 


4  Octob 


THE   OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING    SECTION 

AdTcrtMnx  RmtMt  Hotel*  and  RMorts,  Apartmanta,  Toun  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  Uve  Stock  and  Poultty,  atxty  eenta  par  acata  line,  four 
rolumne  to  the  pace.     Not  leas  than  four  Itaea  accepted, 

"Want"  adrartlsemente,  under  the  Tarloos  baadlncs,  "Board  and  Rooma,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  oenta  for  each  word  or  liUttal,  lacfaiAaK 
the  addreea,  for  each  iaaerttoo.  The  flrat  word  of  each  "Want"  advertlaement  Is  set  in  capital  lettera  without  additional  charca.  It  answera  are 
to  be  addreased  In  care  of  Tb*  Outlook,  twenty-flvc  cents  is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  In  the  advertisement.  Repllea  will  be  forwarded 
by  ua  to  the  advertlaer  and  bill  for  poataxe  rendered. 

Ukm:  ADTERTSnC  DEPARnENT.  THE  OOTUMK.  381  fOORTH  ATENDE.  NEW  TORK  CHT 


Tours  and  Travel         Hotels  and  Resorts 


EGYPT 

and  Mediterranean  Lands 

Nile  Cruise  to  Second  Cataract 

in  private  steamer.    Long  Tour 
sails  January  6  by  ADRIATIC. 

Also 
Later  sailings  and  shorter  tours. 

Write  for  fatfonnatlan  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNlVERSin  TRAVEL 

IS   Boyd  Strart,   Newton.  Mnaa. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

LuTing  New  York  Jan.  6,  1923 

Not  a  crois*  6a(  a  rea/  m'sft  Into 

thm  infrior  of  tkm  ceantrles 

A  hieh-frmde  tonr  imder  efficient  cnl- 

tnred  leaderabip,  limited  to  12  snests. 

AmntenttHU  made  for  any  portion 

oS  Ihe  lour. 

Mitt  KATHERINE  A.  PANTUND 

IW  lUniwU*  Drln  Wtw  T»A  City 


Egypt  AND  Palestine 

Lour,  lelwiralT,  Inxnrioas  toan.  Small  par- 
tlMu   Spleiidid  leadariliip.  Booklet  muly. 

EUROPE    1923 

Italy,  Spain,  Bwitierland,  France,  BeU 

Kium,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland. 

Limtted  partiea  enroUiiig  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^^tlt^ 
FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ^VJ? 

auofsaaisarolaaiiiaUiiarty.  lUtablUtaed  law. 
Ba»oocb'»  Tocas.  U  Halsey  St..  Brooklyn. 


TUK  IteMiity,  fasoiuation,  and  niyi- 
tery  of  tlia  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  tlie  world  to 

JAPAN 

Til*  qiialiitot  and  inoM  intarMttai(  ol  all 
coantrlw.  Come  nhlle  tli«  okl  na*  ciutoma 
prenil.    Writ*.   mnitloiiinK    "Untlook"    to 

JAPAN   HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Car*  TraOlo  Uept. 

IHrUIAL  OOVUNMENT  lAILWATS 

TOKYO 

for  (nil  hifonuatlon 
tia.  fai  •  ihfh  CM.  .tt.1  W  >al -H  1  a-b, 
SS-C  kMnmi  m^«  '—if.  $«-5  li  *■  wm 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


C  AI..  I  F  O  R  NIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

PitniUlied  buii)C«lon>  ot  nrioiu  •i»s :  ilt- 
nated  on  the  (outliUla  smoua  tlie  oruiKe 
Krorea,  overlookhis  tlie  aea.  Central  dlniuK- 
roo'ti,  elK'trle  ilKlitt,  hot  and  oofci  water.  Oood 
tennis  court.  8li  luilea  frooi  Santa  Barbara, 
two  mile*  from  ocean.  BookM.  Addreae 
MAatoaa.  San  Taldro  Itauoh,  SauU  Barbara. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


JI  A  .S  3  A  C  H  U  ,S  K  T  T  8 

Tk  Rltlce  Hall.  Welltaley  Hi:>.  Mum. 
ue  locwoii.  RtmninK  wat«r  In  bedroomi. 
uit  forest  vnUka  and  country  driTM. 
u.  fruit,  «cic>,  cbicksiu.  fli-Vli  a  week.  I 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  Slll  ATanas) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Dlractly  in  the  fuhiotiftble  clnb  and  tliop- 
ping  McUon.  Within  five  niniitaa*  walli  to 
all  priucinU  tli«ate».  A  hi|(h-«lau  hotel 
patronlxed  by  tboM  dadiinc  tua  baat  accoui- 
modationa  at  DCMl«rata  coat. 
REDUCED  RATES  DURING  SUMMER 
Rat«a  and  inap  gladly  aant  iipou  requaac. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  79d  St..  throDKh 
to  7 let  8t..  Mew  York 
900  roouia,  each  with  bath.  Abaolntaly 
flreprool.  Una  block  to  12d  St.  *n- 
trano*  of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
relloement  combined  with  moderate 
tatas.    Band  for  illuattated  booklet  J. 


HOTEL  JIDSON  \=j..yv,"i'i';.«- 

adfotnlac  Jndaon  Memorial  Chnroli.  Itoome 


with  and  without  bath.  lUtae  tl.M  per  day, 

■neab.  Special  rates  forlwo  weeks 

or  mora.  Loeation  very  cetitraL  ConreiiieDt 


InelmliDK  jneab.  Special  rates  for  two  week 

or  mora,  troeation  »ery  central.  C( 

to  all  elevated  anJ  street  car  lluea. 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 


PME  RIDGE  CAMP  ^gll^/i^t^iS 

place  for  outdoor  Ufa  ts  winter.  Main  houss 


and  cabina  with  aleepioar  pordiea.    Modnn 
~^irewatai    ---'■——    - 

Open  all  the  yea. _- 

8ANBORX  or  Mlae  CR0CK8R,  Aiken,  8.  0. 


Kxoellent  table. 

moderate.  Open  all  the  year.  Write  MIm 


Improrementa.  Pore 
Rates  mod 


Health  Resorts 


ABKRT  S ANITA  BICM,  Btaata- 
burKh-oii-Hudaon,  N.  T... caie 
of  "  Kentelrer."  Beautlfnlly  located,  all 
conranisncea,  ilnit«laas  medloal  atteotiou 
near  tor  those  lequlringlt.  Terms  >»  to  $». 


VAN  VALEN    SANATORIUM 

TONKEKS,  N.  T. 

Psycho-Thsiapeutlc  Treatment.    Boofclet. 


Boarders  Wanted 


FRENCH  WIDOW  S'^^irtSK 

one  or  two  ladies  into  her  home,  aontb- 
esst  a<  Fiance.  Best  opportunity  to  learn 
French.  Partioalan  and  refeienoea  willincly 

Sren  by  lady  who  spent  Isst  winter  there, 
re.  B.E.  tl6oKE,in«  RucUd, Liucotai,  Neb. 


Real  Estate  ' 


CAI.,IFORNIA 


rontpietelyfariilshril  oottaveaand 
t«  apartments  99O-900  per  luoilth. 

Town  o(  l^.OW.  3  hours  motor  to  San  Krsnclaco 
on  cement  highway.  Lovely  » Inter  ollinate. 
A.  B.  Herrmau.HU  Uanon  8t.,8anta  Cro»,Cal. 


FLORIDA 


Dor  •als.oompletelrf  iimiahed  home  on  Ridite. 
•  nood  Ave.,  Darloua,  Fla.  All  modem  oon- 
Tenianoea,  inc.  KeUov  liimace,  email  orange 
arove,  b  master's  bearoous,  all  livina  rooms 
lisvinK  Southern  expoeiir*.  Senrant'e  qu«r- 
ters  over  icavage.  Alio  for  rent,  cottage  with 
liaraae  on  ocean  Leach,  pas,  plumbintr.  ekv., 
auti  furnace  fur  wood  or  coal.  t.O).   'utiook. 


MASSACHU, SETTS 

FOR  SALE  i;r;;:iffiSi;"h'a-f^iij 

equipped  tea-room.     Splendid  opiwitunlty 
tor  two  Iriauds.    Address  ;.»4;,  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


NEW   JBRSET 


FOR  SALE  "^"^^lA-nr'^ 

MORKISTOWN,  N.  ,J.  Stately  ih,ll>. 
ali.'ii.  •loiiiiimutly  placed,  1-5  bedroomn  <r«;<.io8 
for  \i  additional),  *i  batlirooins.  Compl-lto 
a&<l  atti-acti\f  service  rooms.  IiHi acres  i>.i.-tiuv 
ttfe,  RardeiiH.  *^tc.    Farm  and dair^  biiJl<iiii{B, 

eraKB.  Si»acioiis  summer  and  wintt-r  Iinine. 
lai'diiiK  »cliooi,SAiiitarium,or  farm.Kcdii-  ed 
pri'c  «itli  reasonable  i^aah  jtavment.  !>•  ■  Jla 
aiii  price  of  JOHN  T.  and  S  H.GILLK-l  K, 
Ki,rLUton!(,6an'J  8Fletclier8t.,NewYotk  i.  i.^. 


NEW    YORK 


Vmr  9mti  Fmaiilisil  '"  Pleaaantrllle, 

rw  lUH,  ranuaea  u .  t.,  smaii  house 

on  wooded  hiUtop,  near  owuera  iioose :  one 
mile  from  station ;  buve  livliig-room  wHoopen 
flreplace,  kitchen,  bath  and  two  bedrooms; 
furnace,  nurage.  $15  a  month.  Ideal  for 
writer,  nansportatioo  to  station  if  darired. 
Owner,  B.  Boyd  Darling,  PleaiantTUle,  N.  Y. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROUNA 

Winter  Homes 

For  Sale  and 
for  Rent 

A.  S.  NEWCOMB  ft  COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOHOBLLR  mecltanica,  owneia,  garage- 
men,  repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  America's, 
Gpular  motor  magailne.  Coutalni  helpful, 
itmotive  inlormatlou  on  overlianling,  igni- 
tion wiring,  carboretors,  batteriee,  etc.  Auto- 
moblle Digest. 527  Butler  BHlldlng.Cludnnati. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BIO  MOMKT  IN  WRITING  photoplays, 
stoiiesjMsma,  aonaa.  Beiidto-day  for  FREE 
copyWRITER'S  IHTIXItTIN.  lull  of  help- 
ful adrice  how  to  write,  where  to  ssll. 
EDWARD'S,  PUBLISHER,  eas  Butler Bttild- 
ing,  Cincinnati. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


DRU0018T-B«at  available  location  for 
druffatorein  Artionanowopeii.  Comspond* 
eoc«  lnTit«d  it  able  to  floanoe.  Wotideriul 
climate.  Thomaa  Maraball,  Tucaon,  Arts. 

BAFE  8%  FIRST  MORTGAOB  INCOMS 
CRRTIFICATEH  addllionallv  aacarads  tax 
exempted,  quarterly  paymetita.  Permaneut 
or  reooiiTertlble.  Ask  clrcnlars.  Home  Balld- 
lug  A  Loau  Co..  Jackaonvilte,  Fla. 

WANTED— liady  of  peraonality  to  acquire 
Interest  and   beoome  actlre  In  ariatocratio 

K'  la'   auminar   camp.     Lock    Box   W,  Mew 
udoti.  S.  H. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLATS,  musical  comedies  and  levuea,  min- 
strel music  bkuhfsce  ekits,  vaudeville  acta, 
monolosa,  dialoga,  recitations,  entertain- 
ments,  musical  teadlnca,  stage  liandbooka, 
make.up  goods.  Big  catalog  free.  T.  S.  Deuiion 
H  Co.,  «a  Bo.  Wabadi.  Dept.  7t.  Chicago. 


QREETINO   CARDS 

COPI.EV  CRAKT  HAND- COLORED 
CHRI8T.MAB  CARDS  will  be  sent  on  t«n 
days'  nriprovnl.  The  Line  la  beet  known  for 
ite  distlnrtlve  versoe.  Jeesle  A.  UcNicoL  U 
Huntington  Ave..  Boston,  Msss. 


EMPLOYMENT  AaEWCIES 

DUCTITIANB,  esfetoria  managen,  govci 
essss,  mstrons,  hoosekespsrs,  snpermtcii 
ents.  Miss  Richards,  ProvUenos,  R.  L  Boi 
Esst  Bids.  Boston  CMBos,  Trinity  Conrt, 
Jsokson  Hall,  FridaysTU  to  L  Addn 
Provldsnoe. 

W  AN'I'KD-Coinpeteilt  tsadiara  for  pnbl 
ati<i  i>iiv:iT«  icliocla.  Colls  cowing  every  ds 
Bsii.i  roi-i:]r<^tiiAra.  AllMuyTsaelMra*  Ageiic 
All.aiiy,  N.  V. 

PIRKCTORT  for  seoreUrlss  sod  sod 
W(  ikeri,.  MiBa  Richards,  Provldenoe,  R. 
B<  \  i  Kast  Side.  Boat/in  oOloe,  Trinity  Cnoi 
1«  J  >.  ksoii  Hall,  Fridays  U  to  1.  Addrv 
ProviJeiice. 


ROOMS  TO  WENT 

TO  rent  at  Summit.  N.  .1.,  convenient 
Ui,.  station.  coNifctrtably  liiniialie.1  roor 
with  abundaiii-«  of  hot  wat^r.  R^iifiially d 
siTiil)le  for  permanent  guests.  The  Gardmor 
22  Klui  St. 

KINGLE    rooms,    settlement,    light,    air 
oetitral  location,  fumisiied.  unfumiatied.  $3 

gt^  month.    AUo  apartments.    M.  H.,  2,U 
utiook. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  deairabla  staUonary  for  a> 
type  oC  oorre^ondence.  KW  aheete  Ml 
glide  note  paper  and  Ida  envalopss  pniit4 
with  Tour  nams  and  address  poKpaid  tl.1 
Samplas  on  rewMst.  Tou  can  Ixiy  dMaiii 
stationery,  but  do  you  want  to?  uwia,! 
Second  Ave.,  Troy,  M.  T. 

THIRSTT  blotters  ssnt  tras  on  raqnaa 
slso  aaniplea  of  ezcellsnt  stationery  for  pe 
sonal  ana  nrotasslonal  use.Frauklin  Printer] 
Warner.  New  Hampelilra.  


HELP    WANTED 


BaslBei 

HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED  MEN  AM 
WOMEN.  Natlon-wlds  dsmsod  for  higl 
■alariad  men  sud  womsn.  Past  ezperient 
unneoeasanr.    We  train  you  by  mall  and  pi 

Sou  in  toncb  with  big  opportunltiae.  Big  ps] 
ne  Uvfug,  interestingwork,  quick  advanc 
ment.  permanent.  Write  tor  free  bool 
••  roWr  BIG  OPPORTUNITY."  Lean 
Hotel  Training  Bohools,  Room  U42,  WssI 
ingtou,  D.  C. 

OOVRRNMENT  needs  railway  mail  clerk 
tin  to  SIM  month.  Write  torfree  spe<-luie 
questions.  Columbus  Institnts,  B-i,  Coin  o 
bus,  Ohio. 

rompanleaa  and  Doineatle  Belaers 

WANTED— Toong  womsn,  goremess-con 
panlon,  well  educated,  Proteatant.  aUractji 
appearanoe  and  peraonality,  cheerful  an 
active,  able  to  play  piano,  to  take  care  of  an 
be  comiamiouable  to  two  chlldnai,  girl  t« 
boy  aevsn,  both  going  to  school,  sad  to  uk 
cliarge  of  hoosehold  during  oocaaioni 
abssnce  of  patenu.  Prsvlans  ex|i*rieii<' 
secondary  to  ability  and  proper  lelrreiHi 
Residence  Beaton.  Oood  saury.  Answ< 
2,U6,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Companion-helper  In  bunily  i 
two.  Country  home  with  modem  oonvetil 
encea.    Box  U4,  Saybrook,  Conn. 

WANTED— Strong,  capitbla  young  Prd 
eatant  woman  as  nniae  and  general  saslstu 
in  orphanage.  Salary  SM  per  month ;  •■on 
torteble  home,  fauiudry.  Health  aMeutisI 
Befarenoea.  IJMi,  Outlook. 

WORKING  honsskseper-Fsmily  of  fou 
and  governess.  Cooktaig :  waiting :  no  wa.1 
ing.  Refsrences.  Telephane  Scsradale  W,  u 
P.  O.  Box  M,  Scaisdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Strong,  refined  woman  to  csfi 
for  two.Taar«hl  child.  Also  househokl  m 
sjstaut  lor  oookiiv  snd  downstairs  wort 
Small  family,  comfortebla  borne.  Keedini 
Pa.    Write  iin,  Outlook. 

WORKINO  hoosekeeper  wantedby  bus 
ness  couple  with  one  child  IK  yaata.  Ethel»  y 
D.  BotaUng,  HolUs,  Long  islsud. 

WANTED— Working  houseksener  and  w 
sistant  to  do  all  the  work  (except  laondnr  i  > 
household  of  three  womsn  hi  Cwreland.  Ohli' 
One  of  them  la  a  profeaelonal  woman  awar 
all  day.  Quiet  housshold,  with  many  prio 
legM.    Addrs>s  1,314,  Outlook. 

Trscbrrs   and    Govemesaea 

WANTED— Oovemess  or  mothsr'a  lielpn 
Kngliah  preferred,  to  asaut  In  cars  and  tral^ 
ing  of  live  chlMren,  four  of  whom  attm 
school.  Pleasant  home  life.  Btimraer  hotsi 
in  New  Rngland.  No  houaework  i«unlret 
.P-l,««»f  "Vats  ss!»nLex^P|g«^rMia.  Rob-e 


Kip  Ooodiatta  291 'High  i 
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)o  You  Need 


A  HOUSEHOLD  HELPER 

COMPANION 

NURSE 

GOVERNESS 

TEACHER 

BUSINESS  ASSISTANT? 

The  following  letter  which  we  have  received   may 
contain  a  suggestion  for  you  : 

Sept.  12,  1922 
Advertising  Manager, 
The  Outlook, 
381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 

Dear  Sir :  An  advertisement  inserted  in  your  "  Help  Wanted  " 
column  for  two  weeks  brought  187  replies  from  all  parts 
of  this  country.  It  was  possible  to  see  personally  only  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  applicants,  but,  besides  the  large 
number,  the  quality  of  the  applicants  impressed  me.  Evidence 
has  been  given  me,  as  the  advertiser,  of  the  excellence  of 
The  Outlook  as  a  medium  for  reaching  a  very  fine  class  of 
applicants  for  positions. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Try    an  Outlook   "Want   Ad."      The    rate    is    only 
Ten  Cents  a  Word. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


(halfonte- 
HaddonHall 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
Combined  in  ownership  and 
management.  Hospitable,  quiet 
homelike.  Broad  deck  porches 
ove .looking  the  sea.  Beautiful 
pavilions  and  sun  parlors.    Pleasant 
rooms.  Golfand  yacht  club  privileges. 
On  Beach  ai\d  Boardwalk,  American 
Plan,     Write  for  folder  and  rates. 
LSEDSaod  UppincottCompany 


;i 


IMPORTANT  TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 

When  you  notify  The  Outlook 
of  a  change  in  your  address,  both 
the  old  and  the  new  address 
should  be  given.  Kindly  write, 
if  possible,  two  weeks  before 
the    change   is    to    take    effect. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 
Fmfeaalonal  Situations 

N'CRSE,  efficient,  refined,  Kood  raider. 
Caii  timvel.  Phyeiciaira  teetimonUl.  2,170 
inulook. 

TRAINED  nune,  of  Finnleh  nationalltr, 
ritb  muiT  years  hoepitsl  uul  prlvste  expen- 
9>n%  wfatnea  p«rmsuent  poeition  as  nurse- 
rompstiion  or  none  to  invalid  lady.  Best 
iaierkan  credeutista.  Hios  Baudbers,  321 
Eizbtb  Ave.,  North  Pelbam.  S.  V. 

TRAINED  niin»,  nntumal  ability,  experl- 
wc«>l.  quiet^  aunuy  dUpoaition,  deairea  poai- 
tkmcooipamon  elderlypenon  or  aemi- invalid. 
CompeCent  to  manage  home.  Accuatomed  to 
tnrettng.  HiKlieat  credentials.  2,20-J,  OuLlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  exceptional  ability, 
■rnuld  csrv  for  chronie  case  of  any  deacrip- 
^fm.  or  chaperon  lady.  Resiibr  rstea.  XSOS, 
**vtUiok. 

Doslnesa  SItuiitlons 

WANTED— Opportunity  for  winter.  South 
(•Tf^rTed.  SfAiUkffenient  of  tea  and  gift  shop 
•  t  bothy  New  Enclaiid  woman  of  renueiuent 
•uM  wii  I  iiaaful  buafaieaa  experience.  Address 
AU4.  Ootlook. 

ACCOUNTANT-bookkeeper :  Experienced, 
^"nnteritt  dependable,,  middle-aged  man. 
a-naU  manalacturing  buaiueaa  preferred, 
i^iderate  aalary,  country  town  or  amall  city, 
-l*  Oatkmk. 

ORADITATE  orchsidiat,  30  years*  expert, 
^e^  ex-lawyer,  will  manage  geiitleuiaii'a 
«sttCs  or  s«rv«  as  secretary.  2,210,  Outlook. 
yOMAN  with  varied  experience;  ■oclal 
"'"vnm,  camp  manager,  yeart  of  experience 
m  diacaatio  director,  wishes  executive  po<ii- 

u.—       I  ^  ..^.,_   ,uigirtstcre- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Buslnesa  Sltnatloiui 

OENTLEWOMAN,  practical,  enerKetlo,  ar- 
tistic, coiiacientious ;  having  had  many  years 
experience  in  succeasful  management  (h  pri- 
vate sanitarium,  deairea  aimllar  engagement 
with  phyaidao  of  higheet  standing  wishing 
to  surround  patients  with  home  atmosphere 
and  comforts,  where  many  excepttoaial  qual- 
ities can  be  exercised  to  advantage.  Would 
supervise  care  of  one  or  more  patients.  2,193, 
Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic   Helpers 

WANTED— Position  aa  executive  house- 
keeper by  huly  accustomed  to  refined  sur- 
roundings. Able  to  manage  aervanta,  attend 
to  marketing ;  also  aupervise  care  of  children. 
Willing  to  go  to  California.  Nothing  menial. 
2,185,  Outlook. 

WOMAN,  cultured,  tactful,  couprehenshre. 
capable.  Would  manage  apartment ;  chat^ 
eron  one  or  more  young  ladies  spending 
winter  in  New  York.  Or  housekeeper,  friend, 
companion  to  lady.  Highest  referencea.  3,194, 
Outlook. 

POSITION  as  trmveling  companion  or  chap-< 
eron  to  lady  wintering  in  South  or  California. 
Excellent  references.  2,1!)8,  Outlook. 

WANTEI>~Position  as  superintendent, 
matron,  or  honsekeeper,  by  woman  experi- 
enced in  audi  work.  Exceptional  references. 
Address  2.11N).  Outlook. 

HOUSEHOLD  consultant— Expert  adviser. 
PracticaL  conscientious,  excellent  taste  and 
iudgiuent.  Servants  engaginl  and  installed. 
Kitchen  equipped.  Repairs  supervised.  Visit- 
ing buyer  ana  manager,  schools,  houseiiolda, 
etc.     Any  commission   carefully   executed. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED— Refined,  practical  iiuraedesires 
podtlon  iw  companion  or  nurse  to  person 
going  away  for  winter.  2,201,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  as  managing  house- 
keeper in  private  family,  by  refined  Southeru 
woman— widow.  2,::u7,  Outlook. 

SOUTHERN  woman,  cultivated,  Christian, 
desires  position  aa  comiwuion  or  chaperon. 
2,3Ue,  Outlook. 

WOMAN,  refined,  capable,  practical  nurse, 
deairea  position  attendant  to  invalid,  matron 
institution.    2,213,  Outlook. 

CULTURED  woman  deairea  position  as 
managing  or  companion  housekeeper.  Willing 
to  travel.  Highwt  references.  :i,t23.  Outlook. 

Teachers   and   Governesses 

VISITING  tutor-ROTemess  to  children 
over  six.  German,  French,  piano.  12tli  year. 
Preiiare  for  regents.  2,116,  Outlook. 

POSITION  desiredtby  refined,  middle-aged 
American  woman.  Experienced  teacher  and 
govemeaa.  2,179,  Outlook. 

TOUNO  man,  teacher,  experienced,  college 
graduate,  desires  position  in  religious  or  pri- 
vate school.  Primary,  intermediate,  or  high 
school  subiecta.  Protestant ;  highest  refet^ 
ences;  moderate  salary.    2,186,  Outlook. 

TEACHER  would  accompany  young  per- 
son to  Florida  for  winter,    %'iw.  Outlook. 

WOMAN  teacher,  M.  S.  history,  civics. 
Box  as,  Itroctou.  N.  Y. 

ENERGETIC,  cultured  woman  will  accept 
position  of  trust  aa  govemeaa  or  housekeeper 
in  motherlesa  homa    2,206,  Outlook. 


miSCELLANEOUS 

TO  young  women  dealring  training  in  ths 
care  of  obaietrical  patients  a  very  thorough 
nurses'  aid  courae  of  alx  montha  ia  offered  by 
the  Lying-Iu  Hospital.  907  Second  Ave.,  New 
York.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  mainte> 
nance  Is  f umislied.  For  further  information 
address  Directress  of  Nntsea. 

MISS  Guthman.  New  York  shopper,  will 
stiop  for  yon,  services  free.  No  aamplss. 
Referencea.  3U»  Waat  9»th  St. 

BOYS  wanted.  500  boys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outlook  each  week.  No  iuveatment  ueceaaary. 
Write  for  selling  plan,  Carrier  Department, 
Tlie  Outlook  Couipauy,  3S1  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

THE  Olivia  Sage  School  of  Practical  Nura- 
UiR  offers  a  one  year's  course  in  special  bed* 
side  nursing  to  a  limited  number  of  women. 
Claases  are  formed  twice  a  year.  Pupils  re- 
ceive maintenance,  uniform  and  aalary.  Ap- 
ply to  Director,  New  York  XnArmary  for 
Women  and  Children.  321  Eaat  Idth  St.. 
New  York. 

SELL  YOUR  SNAP  SHOTS  AT  S.-S.00 
EACH.  Kodak  prints  needed  bv  %\\H\0  pub- 
lialiers.  Make  vacations  jmy.  We  tea4>)i  you 
how  andnheretoaell.  Write  WALHAMORE 
INSTITUTE,  LAFAYETTE  BLDG.,  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA,  FA. 

TYPING  of  nuuinacrfpts  or  other  material 
by  educated  young  woman  who  can  punc^ 
uate  and  spell.    Address  2,212,  Outlook. 

THE  advertiser  will  buy  atrictly  hlgh^lsM 
work,  handkerclilefa.  baby  dreaaes.  luncbeoq 
seta,  or  small  novelties.  References,  nrm 
R.  W.  Wright.  3S04Falnriew  Ave.,  BaltimoiS 
Md.    (Price  by  the  month.) 
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MEMORIALS  THAT  INSPIRE 

"My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend. 
And  reach  into  thy  heart  when  mine  is  cold.' 

The  most  fitting  place  for  a  memorial  is  in  a  hallowed 
church  interior,  and  the  most  expressive  medium  is  beau- 
tifully carved  wood.  Many  examples  of  appropriate 
memorials  are  illustrated  in  our  book  on  this  subject.  Let 
us  place  a  copy  in  your  hands  if  you  desire  suggestions. 

THE  WOOD  CARVING  STUDIOS  OF 


NEW  YORK 
670— 119  W.  40th  St. 


CHICAGO 
18  E  Jackson  Blvd. 


BOSTON 
81-A  Canal  St. 


YOUR  WANTS 

in  every  line  of  household,  educational,  business,  or  personal  service— domestic  workers,  teachers, 
nurses, business  or  professional  assistants,  etc.,  etc. — whether  you  require  help  or  are  seeking  a  situa- 
tion, may  be  filled  through  a  little  announcement  in  the  classified  columns  of 'l^e  Outlook.  If  you  have 
some  article  to  sell  or  exchange,  these  columns  may  prove  of  real  value  to  you  as  they  have  to  many 
others.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  order  blank  AND  FILL  YOUR  WANTS.   Address 

Department  of  Clauified  Advertitintf,  THE  OUTLOOK,  381  Ponrth  Aveoue,  New  York 


Picturesque  Log  Fires 


Fury  Fnel  nniiiUed 

on  your  Io|;  fire  givM 

the   beautiful  oolor- 

ings   prodnred   by 

burning  driftwood.  In 

the  fascinating  flames 

can  be  seen  the  bloo  of 

the  aky,  tbe  gr««n  of  the 

H>  and  tha  rad  ud  gold 

of  thasettlngnn.  Package 

piMtpaUSI.  AakforNo. 

MU).     PehUon   gift*- 

ahvaya  miimia — Indnde  at- 

tnoUTC  thu>(i  for  ereiy. 

om.    Band  for  tha   Pohl- 

•oa   Taar  Book   ol   OUt* 

for  aU  oooukaia. 

Look     for     tba 

Potahon  thiiigi 

in  •toraaaodgnt 

abopa. 


BE  STRONG! 


BE  HEALTHY 

,  von«  and  chfldiaB  thooM 


« 


derctop     h«alth     md     ■trncth 

tbrooKB  plMMot  daily  •xtrclM  mt 

home.  B«4>aiiM  It  fflTc«tn«mth«  bci( 

dcTflopmnitf^iiivaofivallMeMM. 

Kirtff  MMCStottCS  ud  ■■■•■■■■  t*^ 
tmrm  oomblacd  te  (n«---th>x  >*•  >aA 


PEERLESS 


nMK  ftmnictloB  ehait  «ltk  cacti  ax* 
rraiMT.  Llahtlnwion  (for  chlldnn) 
VS.f9.  X«dittm(for  ln«n«nd  woinm)SS.M.H«avT(for 
drrelolMKl  ■dultilf.l.'fi,  KxtraHnry(forathletM)f4.00. 
SEND  NO  MUNEY.    On  arrival  jmj  poMman  abori 

C1c«  pini  frw  crata  poaUfC    SatlllaeUon  f oanntoed. 
Itatatoie  fr«e. 


■iaalily.ll.V. 


aoto    PaariStraal 


BY  THE   WAY 

THE  fact  that  American  Initiative  is 
still  alive  and  going  strong  is  evi- 
denced in  the  career  of  the  new  Presirlent 
of  the  University  of  Arizona,  Dr.  Cloyd 
Heck  Marvin.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was 
a  newsboy — but  an  ambitious  one.  He 
worked  hard  and  studied  hard,  and  In 
1909  he  graduated  from  tbe  Riverside 
(California)  high  school  and  imme- 
diately entered  upon  preliminary  legal 
studies  in  Stanford  University.  In  1915 
he  received  a  Master's  Degree  In  Busi- 
ness Administration  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  Later  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy at  Harvard.  He  Is  reported  to 
have  worked  his  way  through  all  these 
educational  institutions.  Meanwhile  he 
had  done  service  In  the  Great  War  as 
captain  In  the  Aircraft  Service  In  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  commandant  of  the 
Officers"  Training  Camp  In  the  State  of 
Washington.  At  the  age  of  thirty  (he 
is  now  only  thirty-three)  he  became 
Dean  of  the  southern  branch  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
He  was  born  at  Flndlay,  Ohio,  but  later 
moved  to  California,  where  he  seems  to 
have  "made  good." 


One  of  the  world's  greatest  literary 
undertakings  never  saw  the  light  of 
print.  This  -was  the  stupendous  ency- 
clopaedia planned  by  the  Chinese  Km- 
peror  Yung  Lo.  It  was  completed  In 
1408,  and  consisted  of  the  original  manu- 
script and  two  copies.  It  covered  the 
whole  range  of  Chinese  learning,  and 
ran  to  nearly  a  million  pages.  The 
original  and  one  copy  perished  at  Nan- 
king on  the  downfall  of  the  Mln^ 
dynasty.  The  remaining  copy,  consist- 
ing of  no  less  than  11,100  volumes 
twenty  inches  long,  twelve  Inches  In 
breadth,  and  half  an  Inch  thick  and 
bound  In  yellow  silk,  was  destroyed 
during  the  siege  of  the  Legations  in 
Peking  in  1900. 

A  colored  physician  in  one  of  the 
Southwestern  States  called  up  an  oculist, 
according  to  a  contributor  to  the  "Jour- 
nal" of  tbe  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  said,  "Doctor,  I  have  a  patient 
that  has  been  shot  in  the  eye;  would 
you  examine  him  for  me?"  "Yes;  you 
can  bring  him  up  now,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  how  much  will  you  charge?"  was 
then  asked.  "Oh,  we  can  only  charge 
what  he  can  pay.  What  has  he  got?" 
the  oculist  inquired.  "Doctor,  he's  got 
a  family."  was  the  appealing  reply. 


Under  the  head  "Intelligence  in 
Mules"  a  soldier  of  the  World  War  tells 
in  a  recent  book  about  an  Incident  at 
the  front  illustrating  his  theme.  "Tom, 
the  older  of  my  pair  of  mules,"  he  says, 
"was  an  out-and-out  Hun-hater,  and 
whenever  a  (German  prisoner  was  load- 
ing my  wagon  I  had  to  warn  him  to  keep 
away  from  Tom  or  he  would  do  damage. 
He  used  to  watch  out  of  the  comer  of 
his  eye,  and  If  an  unsuspecting  'Jerry' 
came  within   striking  reach   he  got   it 


WINTER 

VACATION 

VOYAGES 

As  winter  draws  near,  thoughts 
of.the  sparkling  azure  Mediter- 
ranean and  of  the  sunny  and 
colorful  West  Indies  make  an 
imperative  call  upon  the  imag- 
ination of  all  who  love  travel 
at  its  best. 

To  the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


ADRIATIC 

24S4l4<>m 
Jan.  6  and  Feb.  24.  1923 

LAPLAND 

I8^654<,m 
Jan.  18  and  Mar.  10.  1923 

The  splcndM  White  Star  Liaer  AJriaUc  aad  ihi 
Red  Star  ■tcamer  Lapland — world>famoas  lor 
Ibcir  ■teadiocH.  da  luxe  quarter!  and  cniaine 
■od  aervioc — carry  poaaeo^ara  of  diacrtmination 
to  the  brilliant  playfronnda  in  Egypt  and  South- 
cm  Europe. 

hnttaiy:  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Alfiera,  Monaco 
(the  Riviera),  Naples,  Alexandria  (for   Egypt 
aad  the  Nile),  Haifa  for  Jeniaalem,  and  Alhent 
(Pbalcron  Bay). 
Ample  time  for  daligfatlnlviaitaaahorc<optional). 


To  the 
WEST  INDIES 

To  HavAB**  Panama  Canal  and 
a  dclithtful  itinerary  arranged 
by  a  Cmiae  Department  of 
more  than  2S  years*  cxperi«noc 
in  West  Indies. 

The  White  Star  Une'a  lam- 
oot  Mcfanfic— a  magnifieeitt 
crniBing  ship  ol  admirable 
eonitniction  for  tropic  voy- 
ages. 20,000-tonB  displace- 
ment— the  premier  steamer 
to  the  tropica. 

Sailing$  : 
Jan.  15,  Feb.  17,  Mar.  22,  1923 

SUmrary:  From  New  York  to  Havana,  Haiti, 
Santiago,  Kingston  ( Port  Antonio).  Panama 
Canal  (Panama  City).  La  Gnaira  (Caracas). 
Trinidad  (La  Brea),  Barbados,  Martiniqoe 
(St.  Pierre),  St.  Thomas,  San  Juan,  Nassau, 
Bcrmada. 

Rates:  $250  upward* 
28  daya  duration  ot  each  cmiae 

Wtihe  for  aUroeH9t  color  iookkl  jH^lng  Jeiall*  of 
ooffo^tM  yoa  art  inieraitJ  in.  Aaartn  Cmlm  De- 
Pntimnl  for  Wut  inJiu ;  MeJiUmrman  Depart- 
MBit  /or  MtJikrranearL 

.    ^WmnSTARLlNIiy 

tolMEaiitnnrfa.  ^||g^ -y  —  ■>.- Ug 
nnrmaNATimaa    MaacMTlaa    ManiMi     a.i»rAlr» 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 


BY   THE    WAT 

fConHnued) 

koofs.  He  would  even  stop  to  kick  at 
a  convoy  of  prisoners  who  were  march- 
ing past  us  on  the  road.  Yet  I  never 
knew  him  to  lift  a  leg  to  a  French  or 
American  soldier,  though  be  had  plenty 
of  chances." 


An  English  weekly  prints  some  "ex- 
traordinary questions"  which  ex-service 
men  who  wish  to  enter  the  civil  service 
are  asked  in  an  examination  paper. 
Here  are  samples: 

Write  here  the  name  of  the  first 
drink  In  the  followins  list,  if  it  is  only 
drink,  but  if  it  is  not  put  a  cross  in- 
stead, and  if  it  is,  put  an  "E"  under 
it  Underline  whatever  you  have  put. 
(The  list  was:  House,  bean,  sugar, 
paraffin,  coffee,  milk,  cheese.) 

"EJarth,  the,  the,  warms  sun."  Re- 
write these  words  so  that  the  word 
that  would  be  the  middle  word  if  it 
were  rearrangred  so  as  to  be  true  now 
comes  last,  whilst  the  remaining 
words  are  in  the  right  order,  but  the 
one  now  first  is  spelt  backwards. 

"One  of  the  official  excuses  for  the 
list,"  is  the  comment,  "is  that  such  ques- 
tions have  been  tried  with  success  In 
America  and  on  children."  A  compli- 
ment to  both! 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity  In 
New  York  City,  says  in  the  "Atlantic" 
that  when  he  first  came  to  New  York 
he  "by  happy  accident"  ran  into  Edwin 
Markham,  and  that  the  poet  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  quatrain  for  him  summing 
up  the  preacher's  faith,  as  follows: 

No  soul  can  be  forever  banned, 

Eternally  bereft; 
Whoever  falls  from  Ood's  right  hand 

Is  caught  into  his  left. 

The  Japanese  constable,  or  country 
policeman,  is  ever  ready  to  act  as  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  to  the  foreign 
traveler,  so  an  article  in  the  "National 
Geographic  Magazine"  says.  For  the 
policeman's  guidance  in  dealing  with  the 
tourist  the  police  department  some  years 
ago  Issued  the  following  counsels: 

"No  criticisms  should  be  made,  either 
by  gesture  or  words,  regarding  the  lan- 
guage, attire,  or  actions  of  foreigners. 

"If  a  foreigner  pulls  out  his  watch  and 
looks  at  it,  you  should  think  that  he 
has  business  elsewhere,  and  that  it  Is 
time  for  you  to  leave. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
foreigner  will  always  respond  to  a  re- 
quest for  a  loan  of  money." 


A  serio-comic  testimony  to  the  absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  books  of  a  popular 
novelist  is  found  in  the  reports  in  the 
New  York  newspapers  of  the  recent 
electrocution  of  a  condemned  man  at 
Sing  Sing.  "During  the  afternoon,"  the 
report  says,  "he  occupied  himself  read- 
ing one  of  Robert  W.  Chambers's  novels. 
After  dinner  he  returned  to  his  book, 
reading  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that  he 
might  find  out  how  it  ended  before  he 
was  killed.  He  did  not  learn,  but  a 
guard  who  had  read  the  book  told  him 
that  it  came  out  all  right." 


The  Q olden  Jubilee  Cruise 
Limited  to  400  Guests 

January  24  lo   May  31,    1923 

Sailing  Euslu-ard  /rom 

New  Vork 

bv  the  Specially  Chartered, 

Splendidiv  Appointed 

New  Cunard  Liner 

"SAMARIA" 

The  gorgeous  itinerary  of 
30,000  miles  embraces: 
Mediterranean  cities  and 
Egypt — four  weeks  in  India, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and 
Straits  Settlements-Saigon 
in  Indo-China,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  China — two 
weeks  in  Spring-crowned 
Japan — Hawaii,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Panama  Canal. 


THOS. COOK  O  SON 

NEW  YORK 
245  Broadway      561  Fifth  Avenue 

Bo«ton  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia         San  Francisco         Toronto 

Montreal  Vancouver 


FOR  m  MCN  .^    OF  BRAINS 
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-MADC  AT   KEY  WEST.?— 


It's  easy  to  stow 
flowers  from  bulbs. 
Nature  has  stored 
the  flowers  within, 
and  a  little  care  will 
bringr  them  out. 
Among  the  many 
_  floworaofTeredinour 

Fall   Garden  Guide,  none  Burpaas  our 

New  Ever-Blooming  Amaryllis 

Fine  for  Indoor  Culture 

A  winter-blooming'  newcomer  from  the  Phil- 
ippines. Bears  beautiful  orange  salmon  flowers 
in  clusters  of  3  to  5  on  strong  upright  stalks. 
Flowers  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  of  great  sub- 
stance and  very  lasting.  Home  grown  bulbs. 
75c  each.  3  for  $2.  Dozen  $7.50  postpaid, 
If  you  love  flowers  you  should  write  for  our 

FALL  GARDEN  GUIDE— FREE 
Letits pages  actiuaint  you  with  wbatshould 
beplanted  nowforflowers  indoors  allwin- 
teror  tobloom  outdoors  nexispr in r,  l'^ 
sides  all  kinds  of  bulbs  it  oiTtr-  ;i  :  ..' 
collection  of  Iris.  Peo- 
nies and  other   hardy 
flowers.  If  you're  nota 
recent  customer,  write 
for  your  copy  TOD  A  Y ; 
mention  this  magazine. 


Jo/inlew/fC/i/Ide, 
FloidlPark  '"'■ 


You  Will  Want 
These  Linen  Specials 

Linens  purchased  at  The  Linen  Store  have  ever  been  a  source  oF 
delight  and  satisfaction  to  discriminating  women  the  country  over. 

Lilac  Design  in  Damask  Table  Linen 

A  cloth  of  unusual  beauty,  exclusive  to  The  Linen  Store,  and  now 
being  shown  in  America  for  the  first  time.     {Illustrated  at  top.) 

2x2      yd..  $11.50  2x2>^yAi.  $14.50 

2x2,'+ydt.     13.50  2x3      yd..     17.50 

Napkins  to  match  22  x  22  in.  $16.50  doz.,  24  x  24  in.  $18.50  doz.,  27  x  27  in. 

$22.50  doi. 


Complete  Bath  Set  $7.50 

For  personal  needs  or  for  gifts— attractively  boxed — exclusive  at 
McCutcheon's.  Of  famous  Martex  manufacture,  soft  and  absorbent. 
Choice  of  pattern  in  blue,  pink,  gold  or  oichid.  Seven  pieces — 
Mat  26  X  40  in.,  2  Towels  22  x  42  in.,  2  Towels  14x26  in., 
2  Wash  Cloths  12x12  in.— Complete  set  at  only  $7.50. 

Mall  orders  rtceloe  prompt  and  careful  allention. 
Write  for  new  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  No.  35 

James  McGutcheon  &  Go. 

Depailment  No.  35 

Fifth  Avenue  &  34th  Street,  New  York 


IN  DEFENSE   OF 
PROHIBITION 

IN  a  city  located  in  northAn  M ichi(;t 
with  a  population  numbering  betwe 
fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  there  we 
before  the  advent  of  prohibition  six) 
five  saloons,  all  doing  a  flourishing  bui 
ness.  The  major  portion  of  them  we 
little  other  than  "hell-holes."  In  th 
part  of  the  country  it  is  customary- 
pay  the  men  their  wages  semi-monthl 
with  the  result  that  with  the  advent 
each  pay  day  we  were  forced  to  prepa 
for  at  least  two  days'  operations  shoi 
handed,  for  a  large  percentage  of  oi 
men  would  be  incapacitated  by  drin 
This  was  a  pretty  general  conditi< 
among  the  workers  in  those  parts.  Wi 
the  coming  of  prohibition  this  end 
and  stayed  ended;  and  In  Its  place  car 
better  clothes  for  the  wives  and  famili< 
phonographs,  player-pianos,  etc.  (takii 
the  place  of  whisky  jugs  and  beer  bi 
ties),  a  large  increase  in  attendance 
the  moving-picture  houses,,  and  mai 
families  buying  Fords,  and  in  a  grt 
many  cases  better  cars. 

Take  again,  as  example,  a  small  v 
lage  in  central  New  York  SUte.  Tt 
village  before  the  coming  of  prohibiti 
was  more  or  less  distinguished  for  t 
amount  of  drunkenness  and  anpa 
bills  which,  taken  together,  sadly  < 
tracted  from  the  merits  of  an  otherwl 
beautiful  town.  It  is  now,  under  prol 
bition,  a  much  more  prosperous  liti 
town,  still  maintaining  Its  origin 
beauty,  and  with  the  added  blessing 
a  main  street  free  from  drunks, 
might  add  that  they  are  seen  occasic 
ally;  but  where  it  used  to  be  ten  quai 
of  whisky  to  one  phonograph  record,  o 
might  be  safe  in  saying  it  Is  now  t 
phonograph  records  to  one  drink  of 
concoction  called  whisky  behind  son 
body's  door. 

The  writer  has  always  used  liqu 
moderately,  and  has  seen  its  use  a 
abuse,  with  all  the  attendant  sufferi: 
and  unhappiness;  has  seen  it  lead  clei 
characters  into  vice;  and  also  on  oc< 
sion  seen  it  change  a  dull  evening  in 
a  decent  and  enjoyable  one.  He  t. 
seen  it  at  its  work  in  two-thirds  of  t 
States  in  our  Union,  and  is  not  hyj 
critical  enough  to  try  and  convince  ai 
one  that  there  are  not  occasions  wh' 
he  would  like  to  fall  back  in  somethn 
a  little  stronger  than  reminiscence:  l>i 
not  being  selfish,  and  believing  thi 
after  all,  there  are  only  a  few  of  us  ■» 
really  miss  it,  he  says  to  .them  and  -»! 
them:  Let  us  be  broad-minded  regai 
ing  this  subject,  acknowledge  the  ^o 
that  the  masses  are  deriving  under  pi 
hibition  at  the  present  time,  the  great 
good  our  posterity  will  derive,  and  if  ■ 
who  still  look  back  upon  the  time  wli 
we  could,  under  the  law,  take  our  gla 
must  suffer  the  deprivation  for  our  f' 
remaining  years,  let  us  be  men  a. 
make  the  sacrifice.  Live  as  well  as  ts 
morals,  and  back  up  prohibition  in  i 
knowledge  of  the  good  we  know  it 
doing.  R.  B.  OoETSciiii .-« 
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The  names  that  every  one  knows- 
are  in  the  Victor  catalog 


ALDA 

GARRISON 

PADEREWSKI 

AMATO 

GERVILLE.REACHE 

PATTI 

BATTISTINI 

GIGLI 

PLAN<?ON 

BESANZONI 

GILIBERT 

POWELL 

BORI 

GLUCK 

RACHMANINOFF 

BRASLAU 

HARROLD 

RUFFO 

CALVE 

HEIFETZ 

SAMAROFF 

CARUSO 

HOMER 

SCHIPA 

CHALIAPIN 

JERrrZA 

SCHUMANN-HEINK 

CLEMENT 

JOHNSON 

scom 

CORTOT 

JOURNET 

SEMBRICH 

CULP 

KINDLER 
FRITZ  KREISLER 

TAMAGNO 

DEGOGORZA 

TETElAZnNI 

DE  LUCA 

HUGO  KREISLER 

WERRENRATH 

DESTINN 

KUBELIK 

WHITEHILL 

EAMES 

LASHANSKA 

WILLIAMS 

ELNfAN 

MARTINELU 

WTTHERSPOON 

FARRAR 

McCORMACK 

ZANELLI 

GALLLCURCI 

MELBA 
MORINI 

ZIMRALIST/ 

Victor  artists  are  the  really  great  artists  of  this  present  generation. 
Their  names  are  inseparably  associated  with  noteworthy  musical 
performances  and  their  number  is  constantly  increasing.  When- 
ever a  new  artist  of  exceptional  ability  appears,  that  artist  chooses 
to  become  identified  with  the  host  of  world'famed  artists  whose 
masterful  interpretations  are  so  faithfully  portrayed  on  Victrola 
instruments  and  Victor  records. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500.  New  Victor  Records  on  sale  at  all 
dealers  in  Victor  products  on  the  Ist  of  each  month.j 


Victrola 


nmO  W  S    PAT   OFF 


•HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 

Important  •  Look  for  these  trade -mcuics  Under  the  lid.  On  the  label. 

■Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,   Camden,  New  Jersey 
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Your  Own  Reporter  in  the  World's  Workshops 


IvIGHT  at  your  finger-tips,  a  maga- 
zine that  takes  you  into  the  heart  of  in- 
dustry, behind  laboratory  doors,  out 
on  the  highway  and  the  high  seas  of 
conunerce.  Such  a  magazine,  SCIEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN,  is  an  absolute 
necessity  on  the  desk  of  the  American 
business  leader.  A  monthly  guide  that 


is  dependable,  practical  and  authorita- 
tive. To  be  a  reader  of  SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN  is  to  be  thoroughly  and 
accurately  informed.  It  costs  $4  a 
year  to  be  a  regular  reader — ^twdve 
great  monthly  digests  of  the  world's 
happenings  in  science,  industry,  inven- 
tion and  engineering. 


SoentieicAmerkm 


SOIEMTIFIV   AMERICAN   PUBLISHING  CO..  Uiitlook 

Mann  *  Co.,  833  Kroadwitr.  New  York  CItr. 
PlaaM  MiteT  mr  (abtcrlption  to  th«  new  monthlr  "  SclentIHe  American "  for  one  year,  for  wtilch  I  enefoea  MJW,  or  for   3    montha. 
for  which  I  ancloaa  tiJOO. 


NAMB 
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£^  H^ificli^'i^o^^iJtiu^  Says: 

'y^eAreNot 

ANation  ofLovfBrows 


Reproduced  liirht  here  is  an  adver- 
tisement on  whicli  I  have  spent 
(70,000  to  put  before  5,000,000  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  readers.  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  it  Its  headline  Is, 
"Are  We  a  Nation  of  Low-Brows?" 
It  is  a  query  and  a  challenge  in  one. 
And  over  100,000  people  have~  been 
America's  proxy  in  giving  their  an- 
swer. 
E.  Haldtman- Julius 

MORE  than  100,000  Americans  have  said,  "We  are  not  a 
nation  of  low-brows.  We  do  not  want  to  read  •  literary- 
marshmallows,'  pot-boiling  literature.  We  are  not  men- 
tally flabby.  America  is  not  a  nation  of  low-brows  !  America 
is  ready  to  read  these  twenty-five  books  ! "  Read  the  titles  and 
you  will  see  that  you  are  ready,  too — and  that  they  are  books 
that  you  have  always  wanted  to  read.  Aud  new  that  they  are 
offered  to  yon  at  the  amazing  price  of  8  cents  a  volume  on  a  no- 
money-in-advance  basis  here  is  your  chance  to  get  them  at  once ! 


Over  100.000  Americans  have 
been  the  nation's  proxy  In  an- 
swering this  question — "Are 
We  a  Nation  of  Low-Brows?" 


America  IS  Ready  to  Read  These  25  Books 

Scliopraluuier's  BsRays,     For  those  who  regard  How  the  Idea  of  God    may   come  naturally  from  Idea  from  this  account  of  the  beliefn  of  primitive 

philosophy  as  a  thing  of  abstractions,  vague  and  observation  of  nature  Is  explained  In  this  volume.  man. 

divorced  from  life.  Schopenhauer  will  be  a  revela-  y^lf^  ,„d  Clianwter.     Goethe.     The  fru!t»  of  his  Tliree  Lectare.  on  KvoluUon.     Ernst  Haecker. 

^^  study  and  observation  explained  In  this  volume.  Ideas  expressed  so  you  can  understand  them. 

drI]SLt.Il!fep"u™  ^wel'ls^THhllci^phy.''  ^  '?°"'"*  '^  """7?;     f,"?'"    """!■''*..'   ^7?'  f^^r?*"^?  *"  .""^     "^  comp«hen..v.  review 

"  '  deal  about  God  and  the  Universe,  and  the  origin  ot  the  Darwinian  theory. 

MpoitatiMn  of  Marcos  Aurellas.     Tbia  old  Ro-  -nd  numoaa  of  life  o      j     .     .  ..^     _u 

man    Emperor    wa.    a    paragon    of    wisdom    and  1.'  ?"      .        1'  .        -  8orvlv»l  of  tb.  FItteat.     Another  phase  of  Dar- 

virtue      He  will  help  you.  "*•    Olympliin    Gods.      TIchenor.      A    study    of  winlan  theory. 

The  DI««»«T  M  the  Ftaturo.     H.  G.  Well,  asks  ""fl™'  ""f  ""I?!!'-       ,         „     .     „  ..         „  Bvolqtion    v..    ReUglon.      You   should    read   this 

and    answers   the   question:     Is   life   Just    an    un-  "^   **"'<=    PhUosophy.      Prof.    Gilbert    Murray.  discussion. 

K>lvable,  haphazard  struggle?  ««  *«"»  ""at  this  belief  consisted  of.  how  it  was  ReBectlons  on  Modem  Science.     Prof.   Huxley's 

Dialogue,  of  PJato.     This  volun»  tak«i  you  Into  *'-=°^*""*  ""O  «'«'»  «'  =""  today  lean,  from  It.  „nectlons  deflnitely  add  to  your  knowledge. 

Plato's  immortal  circle.  C<^:     Known    and    Unknown.      Samuel    Butler.  Biology  and  SpMtaal  PbUosophy.     An  Interest- 

FoandaUoDS  of  Religion.     Prof.  Cook  asks  and  '^  "^     ''  '"""■■«»"»  "<"•"•  Ing  and  instructive  work, 

answers    the   question:     Where    and    how   did    re-  Nletasche:     Who  He  Was  and  What  He  Stood  Bacon's    Kssays.      These    essays    contain    much 

ligious  Ideas  originate?  *■<"•     A  carefully  planned  study.  sound  wisdom  that  still  holds. 

Stddles  In  Pessimism.     Schopenhauer  presents  a  San  Worship  and  later  Beliefs.     TIchenor.     A  Bmersan's   Bssays.      Bmerson    was   a   friend   of 

well-studied  viowpoint  of  life.     The  substance  of  most    important    study    for    those    who    wish    to  Cariyle,  and  in  some  respects  a  greater  philosopher 

hi.  philosophy.  understand   ancient   religions  Tolstoi's  E.H.J..     His  ideas  will  direct  you  into 

The  Idea  of  God  In  Mature.     John  Stuart  HIIL  Primitive  Beliefs.     TIchenor.     Tou  get  a  clear  profitable  paths  oT  thought. 

25  Books-2,176  Pages-Only  $1.95-Send  No  Money 

IF  this  new   Ubrary  In  25  books  were  mean  it.     Believe  It  or  not,  the  price  will  ble   proof    that   we   are   right   in    making 

issued  in  the  ordinary  way  they  might  be  only  $1.96  for  the  entire  library.    That's  America  this  remarkable  offer.     Mall   the 

cost  you  as  much  as  a  hundred  dollars.  less  than  a  dime  a  volume.    Surely  now  no  coupon  at  once  for  your  set  of  these  25 

We  have  decided  to  issue  them  so  you  can  one  can  claim  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  great  books. 

get  all  of  them  for  the  price  of  one  ordi-  best    Never  were  such  great  works  offered  •    •    >    S«nd  No  MoiMy  Coupon    •    •    • 

nary  book.     Here  are  26  books,  containing  at  so  low  a  price.    You  don't  have  to  send  h*li»em*i»juliii«   ««»■■■>«■>» 

2,176  pages  of  text,  all  neatly  printed  on  any  money.    Just  mall  us  the  blank  and  we  |>,Bt.  j-t                                     ClVirt   KanM. 

good  book  paper,   3%   x   5  inches  In  size,  will  send  you  the  New  Ubrary  of  25  vol- .__^__I; 

bound  securely  In  blue  card  cover  stock.  umes  described  on  this  page — you  will  pay  HALDEMAN-JUUUS  COMPANT,  !>•*(.  J-7,  GmH.  Kisl 

You   can    takp   thMP    2<;    hnnka    with    von  t**^   postman  »1.96   plus  postage.      And  the  I  want  the  New  IJbiWT  of » book,  listed  on  this  pnge.    I 

XOU    can    laKe    tnese    ih    DOOKS    Wltn    you  hooVs  nro  vmiro                      »•      ~c  want  you  to  send  me  tfisMi  2S  books  by  parcel  pSc    On 

when  you  go  to  and  from  work.     You  can  ""«ks  are  yours.  ^^V^  '  ?'".£•'' ""  P™*™"  W J»  pl««  iwetage,  and  the 

slip  four  or  five  of  them  into  a  pocket  and  Are  we  making  a  mistake  in  advertising  SSJ'iJiid!  '"  *"  °"  ''"""'*^  without  further  payment,  of 

they  will  not  bulge.     You  can  investigate  works  of  culture?     Are  we  doing  the  im- 

the    best   and   the    soundest   ideas   of   the  possible  when  we  ask  the  people  to  read         *"' 

world's    greatest    philosophers!       No,    the  serious  works?     Are  we  wasting  our  time      Addrea 

price  will  not  be  $26  for  the  26  volumes.  and  money?    The  amazing  response  to  the  .                             '^                  "^ 

Nor  will  the  price  be  $6.    The  price  will  be  advertisement  reproduced  above  ("Are  We            **"* 

even    less  than   half   that   sum.     Yes,   we  a  Nation  of  Low-Brows?")  gives  unmlstaka-  p£S?^15 a  wl^olSSr'"*^  "**"'"''"•'*"  "*""'^**' 
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A  New 
FOSDICK 
Book 

Christianity  and  Progress 

HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 
aoth.  Sl.SO 

Tliit  B  a  itriking  book  written  in  the  in- 
imilabie  Foadck  ityle  and  will  undoubledly 
be  enjoyed  by  thousands  o(  readers.  Simple 
and  diiect  in  its  presentation,  yet  forceful  and 
brilliant,  this  volume  is  a,  welcome  addition 
to  Or.  Fctdick's  remarkably  popular  books. 
It  wai  originally  presented  a*  the  Cole  Lec- 
tures at  Vanderbilt  UniTersity. 

With  amazing  speed  and  accuracy,  punc- 
tuated by  coocrele  examples  to  make  his 
points  dear,  the  author  carries  the  reader 
through  the  bistoiy  o{  llie  wand's  piogress. 

Other  Fosdick  Books 

Assurance  of  Immottality    .    .  1 .00 

Manhood  of  the  Master    .    .  1.15 

Meaning  of  Faith     ....  1 .35 

Meaning  of  Prayer  ....  1.15 

Meaning  of  Service  ....  1 .25 

Second  Mile 70 

i4(  your  hool^Uore  or  from  us 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS    ^mm^ 

Pab.  DepL  Inter.  Onus.  PURPOSI 

Y.M.C.A.  ^apM 

347  Madison  Avenue  \f 

New  York  ▼ 


What  the  League 
is  Doing 

The  "  Monthly  Summary  "  of  the 
LiKAOCC:  OF  NATIONS  mailed  to 
your  address  for  one  year  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1.7S. 

This  interesting  and  invalnsble  official 
reoord  of  the  Ijengue's  activities,  month 
by  month,  sappUes  prompt  and  complete 
information,  not  covered  by  cable  news, 
indispensable  to  all  who  wonld  have  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  worid  affairs. 

Sfnd  15e  Ax/oy /or  mmple  copy 

WORLD    PEACE    FOUNDATION 

Room  a,  40  Ml.  VamoD  St.,  Boston 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 


A  coBdnted    Ut  of  hctlth  rulcft— fnnnj  of  which 

may  b«  MiDy  followrd  right  bi  your  own   bonie,  or 

white  trtTellQir.     You  wtll  find  Id  thta  little  book  & 

wealth  of  iofornutkm  about  food  elemeats  ud    their 

reUtloii  to  phyilcal  wclftre. 

onnioL  TOUR  WDorr  wnvoor  ones 

ORTUESOn  EXERCISES 

EiTecttve  wriehi  control  dieit.  at  Id  and  bUnd 
dirts,  laxative  and  biood-bulldlBg  dfcti, 
and  dirts  used  In  the  corrrctioo  of  wmrious 
chronic  maladies. 

The  book  is  for  FRFE  circulation. 
Kot   a    mail .  order  adverttaoDent. 
Name  and  address   on   card  will 
Mnp  ft  without  coat  or  obtlgMloa. 
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THE  LAMANITE 


BY  CARL  Q.  LEWIS 


People  In  general  of  the  nation  do  not  understand  tbe  lmpoi> 
tance  which  those  of  Latter  Day  Saint  faith  attach  to  the 
conversion  of  the  American  Indian. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  church,  in  1830,  the  same  year  In 
which  it  was  organized,  revelations  were  given  commanding 
some  of  the  most  prominent  and  gifted  of  its  men — Oliver 
Cowdery,  a  councilor  of  Joseph  Smith  and  second  to  him  alone: 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles;  and  Peter  Whlt- 
mer,  one  of  the  eight  who  witnessed  the  gold  plates  from 
which  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  translated — ^to  go  and  establish 
the  church  among  the  Lamanites.  We  read  In  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  27:3: 

"And  now,  behold,  I  aay  unto  you"  (Oliver  Cowdery) 
•<  that  you  shall  go  unto  tbe  Lamanites,  and  preach  my 
gospel  unto  tbem;  and  Inasmuch  as  they  receive  thy 
teachings,  thou  Shalt  cause  my  church  to  be  established 
among  them." 

Doctrine  and  Covenants  31:1: 

••  And  now  concerning  my  servant  Parley  P.  Pratt,  be* 
hold,  I  say  unto  him,  that  as  I  live  I  will  that  he  declare 
my  gospel  and  learn  of  me,  and  be  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart  and  that  which  I  have  appointed  unto  him,  is  that 
he  shall  go  with  my  servants,  Oliver  Cowdery  and  Peter 
Whitmer,  Jr.,  into  tbe  wilderness,  among  the  Lamanites; 
and  ZIba  I*eterson,  also,  sliall  go  with  them." 

However,  after  the  Saints  were  driven  from  the  central 
states  because  of  their  refusal  to  be  fully  obedient  to  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  and  numerical  inferiority,  tbe  work  among 
the  Indians  of  this  locality  largely  ceased,  but  In  recent  years 
the  work  among  these  wealthy  tribes  has  been  greatly  revived. 
Frederic  M.  Smith,  president  of  the  church,  has  visited  tbem 
personally,  adding  his  efforts  to  the  efforts  of  such  prominent 
men  as  B.  E.  Long  and  H.  Case  to  convert  the  Indian  to  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  which  is  a  history  of  his  forefathers  and 
contains  prophecies  which  are  great  and  wonderful  promises 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  very  near  future.  One  of  these  promises, 
given  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  49:6,  is: 

'•  But  before  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  shall  come,  Jacob" 
(the  Jacobites  are  also  Lamanites,  Jacob,  of  Abraham's  time, 
having  been  their  first  foretetber,  followed  some  genera- 
tions later  by  King  Laman) "  shall  flourish  in  the  wilderness; 
and  the  Lamanites  sliall  blossom  as  the  rose." 

The  efforts  of  the  Indian  to  gain  the  rights  of  citizensbip, 
and  thereby  gain  possession  of  property  held  In  trust  for  bim 
by  the  Government,  are  considered  vith  great  interest  and 
approval  by  the  church,  as  much  of  the  great  wealth  which  the 
Indian  claims  shall  ultimately  come  into  its  possession  for  the 
final  building  up  of  Zion  (Independence,  Mo.),  in  which  the 
XAmanites  are  to  have  the  prindiMtl  part,  assisted  by  the  gen- 
tiles who  are  willing  to  be  converted.  In  the. Book  of  Mormon, 
chapter  ten,  verses  one  and  two  of  the  last  book  of  Nepbi. 
which  is  separated  from  First  and  Second  Nephi  and  located 
near  the  back  of  the  book,  we  read : 

••  I.  But  if  they"  (the  QenUles)  ••will  repent,  and 
hearken  unto  my  words,  and  harden  not  their  hearts,  I 
will  establish  my  church  among  them,  and  they  shall 
come  in  unto  tbe  covenant,  and  be  numbered  among  this 
the  remnant  of  Jacob,  unto  whom  I  have  given  this  tend 
for  their  Inheritance,  and  they  shall  assist  my  people  the 
remnant  of  Jacob. 

2.  And  also,  as  many  of  tbe  house  of  Israel  as  shall 
come"  (however,  there  is  nothing  written  to  show  that 
participation  by  a  terge  number  of  Jews  should  be  expected), 
••  that  they  may  build  a  city,  which  shall  be  called  tbe  New 
Jerusalem." 

We  see  that  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
and  tbe  future  of  the  American  Indian  are  entwined.  As  is 
stated  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 


they  cannot  be  separated.  The  two  peoples  combined  will  be 
the  staunch  and  finally  undefeatal^le  defenders  of  Zion.  of 
whom  the  Gentiles  who  are  not  willing  to  repent  shall  stand 
in  great  fear.    Doctrine  and  Covenants  45:12,  18: 

<•  12.  Wherefore,  I  the  Lord  iiave  said,  Oatlier  ye  oat 
from  tlie  Mstern  tends,  assembte  ye  yourselves  together 
ye  eldera  of  my  church;  go  ye  forth  unto  the  western 
countries,  call  upon  the  Inhabitants  to  repent,  and  Inasmuch 
as  they  do  repent,  build  up  churches  unto  me;  and  with 
one  heart  and  with  one  mind,  gather  up  your  riches  that 
ye  nuy  purchase  an  inheritance  which  shall  liereafter  be 
appointed  unto  you,  and  it  shall  be  called  the  New  Jerosa- 
tem,  a  tend  of  peace,  a  city  of  refuge,  a  place  of  safety  for 
the  Saints  of  the  most  high  God  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  there,  and  the  terror  of  the  Lord  also  shall  be 
there,  insomuch  that  tbe  wicked  will  not  come  unto  It ; 
and  It  shall  be  called  Zton. 

13.  And  It  shall  come  to  pass,  among  the  wicked,  that 
every  man  tiuit  will  not  take  hto  sword  against  hte  neigh- 
bor, must  needs  flee  unto  Zion  for  safety.  And  there  shall 
be  gathered  unto  it  out  of  every  nation  under  lieaven; 
and  it  shall  be  the  only  people  tiiat  shall  not  he  at  war 
one  with  another.  And  it  shall  be  said  among  the  wicked, 
let  us  not  go  up  to  battle  against  Zion,  for  tbe  Inhabitants 
of  Zion  are  terrible,  wherefore  we  cannot  stand." 

The  Indian  is  also  to  have  an  additional,  exclusive,  and 
prominent  part  in  the  bringing  down  and  punishing  of  tlie 
unconvertible  Gentiles.  Tbe  Book  of  Mormon,  Nepbl  9:98-100. 
says: 

•'98.  Therefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever 
will  not  believe  in  my  words,  who  am  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
tbe  Father  sluli  cause  him  to  bring  forth  unto  the  Oentiles, 
and  shall  give  unto  him  power  that  he  shall  bring  forth 
unto  tbe  Oentlles  (It  sbali  be  done  even  as  Moses  said;, 
they  shall  be  cut  off  from  among,  my  people  who  are  of 
the  covenant; 

99.  And  my  people  who  are  a  remnant  of  Jacob,  sliall 
be  among  tbe  Oentlles,  yea,  in  tbe  midst  of  tliem,  as  a  lion 
among  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  as  a  young  lion  among 
the  flocks  of  sheep,  who,  if  he  go  through  both  treadetb 
down  and  teareth  in  pieces,  and  none  can  deliver. 

too.  Their  band  shall  be  lifted  up  upon  their  adversaries 
and  all  their  enemies  shall  be  cut  off." 

Book  of  Mormon,  Nephi  7:38-41: 

"38.  But  If  the  Oentlles  will  repent,  and  return  unto 
me,  saith  the  Father,  behold,  they  shall  be  numbered 
among  my  people,  O  house  of  Isreai ; 

39.  And  I  will  not  suffer  my  people,  who  are  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  to  go  through  among  them,  and  tread  them 
down,  saith  the  Father. 

40.  But  If  they  will  not  turn  unto  me,  and  hearken  unto 
my  voice,  I  will  suffer  them,  yea,  I  will  suffer  my  people, 
O  house  of  terael,  that  they  shall  go  through  among  them, 
and  shall  tread  them  down, 

41.  And  they  shall  be  as  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor,  which 
is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to  lie  cast  out,  and  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  of  my  people,  O  house  of  Israel." 

My  reference  books,  consisting  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  are  those  of  the  Reorganized 
faction  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  or  Mormon  Church,  with 
headauarters  located  at  Independence,  Mo.,  yet  the  quotations 
produced  here  are  parts  of  those  communications  which,  com- 
ing through  Joseph  Smith,  the  first  prophet,  seer  and  revetator 
of  Latter  Day  Saintlsm  and  its  founder,  have  been  accepted 
as  revelations  from  God  by  the  general  vote  of  not  only  tho 
Reorganized  faction,  but  the  Brlghamite,  or  Utah  faction,  as 
well:  the  sections,  etc.,  of  the  Brlghamite  books  being  num- 
bered  somewhat  differently  than  the  Reornnizad.,  ..^ 
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A  LULL  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Italy  are,  as  we 
write,  entering  into  conference 
with  MuBtapha  Kemal  at  Mudania,  an 
■  unimportant  port  on  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. This  conference  is  nominally  of 
a  military  nature  and  alms  to  frame  an 
armistice  tietween  Greece  and  the  Na- 
tionalist forces  of  Turkey.  The  plan  is 
that  it  should  bo  followed  by  a  full 
peace  conference  at  Venice  or  elsewhere, 
at  which  the  political  and  International 
questions  involved  should  be  taken  up 
for  final  decision.  It  is,  however,  prob- 
able that  at  Mudania  other  than  purely 
military  points  will  be  taken  up,  for  the 
reason  that  Kemal  is  still  insistent  on 
committal  by  the  Powers  to  his  de- 
mands, including  his  proposal  that  his 
army  should  at  once  occupy  Eastern 
Thrace  up  to  the  Maritza  River,  and 
therefore  including  Adrianople. 

In  the  week  ending  October  3,  Kemal 
withdrew  his  troops  from  some  impor- 
tant points  in  the  neutral  zone,  and  In 
other  ways  showed  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  attack  the  British  position  at 
Chanak.  It  seems  obvious  that  if  he 
ever  Intended  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  his  soldiers  to  begin  war  at  that  point 
he  would  have  done  so  at  the  first  pos- 
sible minute  and  before  reinforcements 
in  troops  and  naval  ships  strengthened 
the  position  as  they  have  now  done.  His 
demonstrations  in  the  neutral  zone  were 
largely  intended  to  emphasize  his  dec- 
laration that  he  does  not  recognize  the 
existence  of  such  a  zone  on  the  Asian 
side,  as  his  Nationalist  Government  has 
never  had  any  part  in  establishing  such 
a  zone.  The  occupation  by  Kemal's 
forces  of  Erenkeul  looked  like  a  serious 
threat  because  of  its  advantageous  posi- 
tion for  an  attack  on  the  little  foothold 
of  the  British  on  the  Asian  coast. 

Even  now,  however,  Kemal's  reported 
statements  are  extreme  in  their  de- 
mands. For  instance,  M.  Bouillon,  who 
has  been  trying  to  get  reasonable  terms 
from  Kemal,  reported  on  October  2  that 
Kemal  would  not  even  agree  to  suspend 
military  movements  during  the  armi- 
stice conference  except  on  condition  of 
receiving  formal  guaranties  for  the  evac- 
uation of  Thrace,  the  establishment  of 
Allied  garrisons  in  the  cities  of  Thrace, 
tbe  occupation  of  the  line  of  the  Maritza 
River  by  Allied  troops,  the  admission 
of  Turkish  Nationalist  gendarmes  into 
Thrace,  the  transfer  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  Thrace  to  Kemalist  officials. 


Underwood 
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and  the  evacuation  of  Thrace  in  eight 
days  by  the  Greek  army.  These  are  mat- 
ters that  ought  to  be  fixed  by  an  armi- 
stice rather  than  conditions  for  it,  and 
it  seems  overbearing  in  Kemal  to  make 
such  conditions  a  prerequisite. 

GREECE  AND  THRACE 

THE  abdication  of  Constantine  was  the 
natural  and  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  collapse  of  his  weak  and  incompe- 
tent administration,  which  brought  about 
the  defeat  of  the  Greek  armies  in  Asia 
Minor.  His  son  has  been  accepted,  at 
least  temporarily,  as  ruler  by  the  revo- 
lutionary committees  and  is  to  be  known 
as  King  George  II.  His  accession  has 
been  informally  recognized  by  Great 
Britain.  Meanwhile,  those  who  have 
hopes  for  Greece  in  the  future  are  still 
trusting  that  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Venlze- 
los  will  be  utilized  by  his  country.  It  is 
understood  that  Venizelos  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  new  Government  of 
Athens  to  act  as  a  sort  of  special 
Greek  ambassador  to  all  the  Euro- 
pean capitals  to  aid  the  cause  of  his 
country. 

Thrace  seems  now  to  be  the  center  of 
danger.  The  Turks  declare  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Greek  forces  in 
Thrace  Is  being  accompanied  by  deplora- 
ble incidents  and  massacres,  just  as  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Greeks  in  their  re- 
treat on  Smyrna  was  accompanied  by 
atrocities  and  destruction  directed 
against  the  Mohammedan  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  bearing  in  mind 
what  happened  in  Smyrna,  the  danger 
of  evil-doing  by  the  Turks,  if  they  are 


allowed  to  take  possession  of  Thrace,  is 
far  from  negligible. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  NEAR  ^AST 

SECRET  AST  HuGHEs  has  taken  a  firm 
and  positive  position  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  the  new 
Near  Eastern  problem.  He  declares  that, 
there  is  nothing  to  Justify  this  country 
in  any  elTort  to  pacify  the  Near  East  by 
armed  force,  or  to  attempt  to  bring 
political  Influence  to  bear  on  the  inter- 
national questions  involved  in  which  we^ 
have  not  been  and  are  not  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  Government  pro- 
poses to  exert  all  influence  possible  for 
humanity,  peace,  and  the  protection  of 
American  interests.  American  warships^ 
have  already  aided  effectively  in  the 
rescue  work  in  Smyrna. 

There  has  been  an  earnest  but  not 
altogether  well-balanced  effort  by  those 
interested  in  American  benevolent  and 
religious  effort  in  the  Near  East  urging 
our  Government  to  take  action.  Dr. 
James  Cannon,  a  Bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  urged  the 
United  States  to  use  its  Army  and  Navy, 
One  newspaper  statement,  probably  ex- 
aggerated, says  that  there  have  been 
demands  from  "hundreds  of  church 
organizations  that  this  country  fight,  if 
necessary,  to  protect  Christians  from  the 
Turk." 

The  statement  by  Secretary  Hughe^ 
was  largely  in  answer  to  Bishop  Can- 
non's representations.  Mr.  Hughes  de- 
clared that  we  have  already  done  every- 
thing possible  for  relief  and   in  aid  to 

refugees    and    have    exerted,  .inflyen 
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against  cruelty  and  oppression  and  in 
aid  of  "the  protection  of  tiie  Christian 
minorities  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits."  He  says:  "These  points  of 
the  proposal  are  clearly  in  accordance 
'With  American  sentiment."  A  moderate 
statement  from  Dr.  Barton,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Board,  expresses  his  be- 
lief that,  while  conditions  are  serious, 
they  are  not  alarming,  that  the  Turks 
are  on  the  whole  favorable  to  American 
activities  in  Turkey,  and  that  he  does 
not  think  that  there  is  reason  to  fear 
for  the  personal  safety  of  our  mission- 
aries in  Turkey. 

QUIET  DAYS  IN  IRELAND 

IN  the  six  weeks  following  Michael 
CoUins's  death  there  have  been  in 
Southern  Ireland  less  of  fighting  and 
disturbance  than  in  any  such  period 
since  De  Valera  and  his  supporters  de- 
fied the  authority  of  the  Free  State. 
One  reason  is  found  in  the  wide  sweep 
of  dismay  and  indignation  at  CoUins's 
death;  another,  in  the  previous  defeat 
of  the  Republican  forces  at  important 
points;  another,  in  the  serious,  business- 
like way  in  which  the  Free  State  Gov- 
ernment is  proceeding  with  the  work  of 
organization.  It  has  already  made  prog- 
less  with  framing  the  Constitution  on 
the  lines  of  the  London  agreement,  has 
refused  positively  to  negotiate  peace 
with  the  insurgents,  has  demanded  sur- 
render rather  than  an  armistice,  and 
has  organized  a  Civil  Guard  to  protect 
life  and  property  in  localities  from 
which  the  Republican  forces  have  been 
driven  out.  The  Government  has  a  ma- 
jority of  65  to  23  in  the  Provisional 
Parliament. 

One  welcome  result  of  all  this  firm  ac- 
tion by  the  Free  State  has  been  the  re- 
port that  Ulster  is  showing  signs  of  con- 
ciliation with  Southern  Ireland.  Its 
own  Parliament  is  full  of  dissension; 
two  counties  are  Catholic  and  four  have 
a  strong  Labor  representation,  so  that 
the  old-time  Carson  Unionist  and  sep- 
aratist fervor  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 
Under  the  London  "Treaty"  Ulster  has 
a  month  after  the  Free  State  is  formally 
established  in  complete  form  to  decide 
whether  she  will  come  in  or  stay  out. 
Three  months  ago  the  Ulster  leaders  all 
but  raved  at  a  suggestion  that  little 
Ireland  could  get  on  as  one  Dominion; 
now  there  are  signs  that  it  may  not  be 
Impossible,  after  all. 

GERMANY'S  PROFITABLE 
COMMERCE  IN    PAPER   MARKS 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  one  of  the  foremost 
publicists  of  France  made  a  state- 
ment to  a  member  of  the  Outlook  staff 
that  Germany  had  received  in  gold  as 
the  result  of  the  sale  of  the  Govern- 
ment's paper  marks  abroad  more  than 


Germany  had  paid  out  in  reparations. 
In  other  words,  Germany  was  engaged 
in  a  very  profitable  transaction  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war,  for  she  had  sold  worth- 
less money  for  more  than  she  had  been 
willing  or  forced  to  pay  in  repair  of  the 
wanton  damage  she  had  done  in  her 
neighbor's  territory.  Such  an  allegation 
coming  from  a  French  source  might  be 
answered  by  the  argument  that  it  was 
an  ex-parte  statement.  Now  the  New 
York  "World"  in  a  copyright  article 
gives  figures  based  on  Information  from 
German  banks  and  confirmed  by  records 
in  America,  "checked  by  a  canvass  of 
the  big  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
the  scrutiny  of  eminent,  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced banking  and  foreign  exchange 
specialists"  (to  use  the  "World's"  own 
phrase),  which  thoroughly  uphold  that 
statement  of  the  French  publicist. 

According  to  the  "W«rld's"  article,  all 
the  German  paper  marks  in  the  world 
are  worth  to-day,  at  the  current  price, 
about  $175,000,000;  and  yet  for  the  paper 
marks  that  have  been  sold  In  this  coun- 
try alone  Americans  have  paid  $960,000,- 
000  in  gold. 

In  the  end  of  course  such  business  aa 
this  can  only  bring  distress  to  the  Ger- 
man peoples  as  well  as  loss  to  the  "in- 
vestors;" but  it  is  highly  profitable  to 
the  German  Government  and  to  those 
speculators  who  have  been  getting  their 
rake-oS  on  the  multitudinous  transac- 
tions that  have  constituted  this  com- 
merce in  virtually  worthless  paper.  So 
great  was  the  business  carried  on  at  one 
time  that  the  German  Government  print- 
ing-presses were  unable  to  print  marks 
fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  On 
an  average,  the  marks  were  bought  in 
America  at  $12  a  thousand.  Now  they 
are  worth  less  than  70  cents  a  thousand. 
The  deluded  American  buyers  have  got 
the  paper  and  Germany  has  received  the 
gold.  Most  of  those  who  bought  these 
marks  were  Germans  in  America  or 
Americans  of  German  descent.  This  is 
the  way  that  Germany  has  got  the  gold 
to  pay  her  reparations.  In  fact,  as  the 
"World"  article  states,  in  this  way  the 
buyers  of  German  marks  "Iiave  given  to 
Germany  more  than  twice  as  much  gold 
as  Germany  has  paid  In  gold  in  war 
reparation  payments  to  date,  $366,637,- 
000." 

All  this  does  not  lessen  the  suspicion 
that  the  German  Government  has  been 
quite  willing  to  find  itself  in  what  to  a 
private  business  concern  would  be  in- 
solvency. 

KALEIDOSCOPIC  CHINA 

NOTBiNO  better  Illustrates  the  rapid 
shift  of  Chinese  polities  than  the 
fact  that  since  the  writing  of  Upton 
Close's  study  of  the  relations  of  Wa 
Pei-fu  and   Sun   Yat-sen   'n   the  recon- 


struction of  China  (printed  in  this 
issue)  most  encouraging  progress  has 
been  made  in  accommodating  the  diver- 
gent views  of  these  leaders.  The  com- 
promising of  position  has  been  facili- 
tated by  the  insistence  of  President  Li 
Yiutn-hung.  acting  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive in  Peking,  that  a  settlement  be 
reached  securing  the  support  of  Sun 
Yat-sen. 

The  attempted  betrayal  of  Sun  by  bis 
chief  General,  which  sent  Sun  from 
Canton  In  midsummer,  has  reacted  in 
Sun's  favor  and  has  left  blm,  as  the 
leader  of  revolutionary  republicanism. 
In  a  pivotal  position.  From  Shanghai 
headquarters  he  has  become  a  veritable 
clearing-house  of  opposing  factions.  To 
the  present  moment  there  has  been  no 
settlement  of  China's  internal  political 
difficulties,  however,  as  the  followers  of 
the  erstwhile  South  China  Ciovemment 
are  sticking  by  Sun  Yat-sen.  It  appears 
that  a  fusion  of  North  and  South  in  the 
Peking  Cabinet  is  in  the  wind.  Its  suc- 
cess depends  upon  how  far  Sun  Yat-sen 
is  insistent  upon  a  house-cleaning  in 
China's  capital,  to  what  extent  Wu 
Pei-fu  and  other  moderate  military 
leaders  will  support  It,  and  whether  or 
not  the  "father  of  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tion" will  consent  to  a  compromise  set- 
tlement. 

At  this  time  there  looms  in  the  Man- 
churian  offlng  Chang  Tso-lin,  the  de- 
feated but  far  from  vanquished  rival  of 
Wu  Pel-fu  In  last  spring's  North  China 
hostilities.  In  Peking  LI  Yuan-hung, 
temiKtrary  President  in  China's  emer- 
gency, holds  forth  as  an  old  friend  of 
Sun  Yat-sen  and  his  fellow-workers  bent 
on  securing  the  co-operation  of  all  fac- 
tions In  the  troubled  Republic  or  resign- 
ing in  an  admission  of  defeat.  Dominat- 
ing the  military  situation  in  the  eight- 
een provinces,  Wu  Pei-fu  stands  as  a 
censor  of  the  politicians  and  a  patriot 
seeking  unification  on  the  best  terms 
possible.  In  Shanghai  there  is  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  perhaps  the  key  to  China's  future, 
holding  relentlessly  to  what  he  would 
make  the  realities  of  (Ainese  democracy 
In  Peking. 

KATO,  THE  LIBERAL 

WHEN  Admiral  Baron  Kato  became 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan  last 
June,  it  was  natural  for  Americans 
unacquainted  with  the  details  of  Japan's 
politics  to  assume  that,  with  a  naval 
oflteer  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
the  military  party  of  Japan  would  be 
strengthened.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however.  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  as  we 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  Is  of  liberal 
mind  and  believes  in  civilian  control 
and  party  responsibility.  The  task  of 
such  a  man  in  the  Government  of  Japan 
is  not  easy:  for  traditionally,  both  the 
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army  and  the  navy  are  under  the  control 
of  Ministers  who  are  responsible  directly 
to  the  Emperor.  To  cliange  that  control 
without  affronting  the  people's  regard 
for  the  sacredness  of  the  Emperor's  per- 
son and  authority  requires  statesman- 
ship, and  the  fact  that  a  great  change 
was  brought  about  by  the  late  Mr.  Hara, 
who  was  assassinated  for  his  liberal 
tendencies,  was  proof  of  the  statesman- 
ship of  that  eminent  Prime  Minister. 
Now  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  according  to 
a  despatch  from  the  well-known  pub- 
licist B.  W.  Fleisher  to  the  Philadelphia 
"Public  Ledger,"  is  facing  a  very  acute 
situation  in  which  the  militarists  and 
the  anti-militarists  are  ranged  against 
each  other,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
Prime  Minister  is  threatening  to  resign. 
The  issue  has  arisen  out  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Japanese  forces  from 
Siberia.  The  presence  of  those  forces  In 
Siberia  long  after  the  war  and  after  the 
American  forces  which  went  in  at  the 
same  time  were  withdrawn  was  one  of 
the  obstacles  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
many  Americans  in  Japanese  good  faith. 
When  the  Washington  Naval  Conference 
was  adjourned  last  February,  Japan  had 
given  promises  to  withdraw  from  Siberia 
as  soon  as  possible  consistently  with  the 
protection  of  Japanese  civilians  there. 
The  cynical  were  inclined  to  regard  such 
a  promise  as  worthless,  inasmuch  as 
there  would  always  be  a  good  excuse  for 
keeping  troops  to  protect  civilians  under 
the  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  Japan 
has  been  taking  measures  to  fulfill  her 
promise,  and  Japanese  troops  have  been 
evacuating  the  region.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
the  evacuation  goes,  it  was  reported  that 
Russian  Communists  and  Russian  Anti- 
.  Communists  have  troops  concentrated 
ready  to  dispute  with  each  other  the 
right  to  take  the  place  which  the  Japa- 
nese troops  are  leaving.  The  crisis  in 
the  Japanese  Government  has  arisen,  not 
over  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  them- 
selves, but  over  the  disposal  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  which  include  some  of  the 
material  left  by  the  Czechoslovakian 
army  which  evacuated  Siberia  two  years 
ago.  It  is  now  reported  that,  contrary 
to  Japan's  promise  to  keep  out  of  fac- 
tional fights  in  China,  a  large  quantity 
of  these  munitions  have  t>een  sold  to  the 
Manchurian  military  despot,  Chang  Tso^ 
lin.  The  disposal  of  these  munitions  in 
this  way  puts  Japan  in  a  position  of 
ally  to  one  of  the  most  disturbing  fac- 
tors in  the  Far  East.  It  had  been  re- 
I>eatedly  charged  that  Japan  has  been 
secretly  abetting  Chang's  aggressive  tac- 
tics, and  this  sale  of  arms  seems  to  con- 
firm that  allegation.  According  to  the 
"Public  Ledger"  despatch,  this  sale  was 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  Japa- 
nese military  chief  of  staff  without  eon- 
ulting  with  the  Japanese  Oovemment 
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It  is  such  action  on  the  part  of  military 
authorities  without  the  consent  of  the 
civilian  Government  of  Japan  that  has 
repeatedly  put  Japan  in  an  embarrassing 
position  in  her  relations  with  other 
Governments.  Admiral  Baron  Kato  Is 
evidently  undertaking  to  make  this  a 
test  case.  On  the  one  side,  there  are 
the  Japanese  army  offlbers  who  want  to 
be  accountable  to  nobody  but  the  Em- 
peror, and  on  the  other  side  are  Admiral 
Baron  Kato,  his  War  Minister,  General 
Yamashina,  and  the  former  War  Minis- 
ter, General  Tanaka,  who  wish  to  have 
the  military  party  subordinate  to  the 
authority  of  the  civilian  government. 
"If  the  chief  of  staff  is  unyielding,"  says 
the  special  despatch  from  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  "Public  Ledger,"  "Baron 
Kato  will  offer  to  quit  the  Cabinet  as  an 
alternative." 

It  is  evident  that  Japan  is  passing 
through  a  period  of  development  in 
which  political  decisions  will  be  of  the 
utmost  moment  and  consequence.  Not 
only  will  Japan's  own  prosperity  and 
progress  depend  upon  these  decisions, 
but  also  good  relations  between  Japan 
and  other  nations.  All  the  evidence 
which  has  come  to  us  Indicates  that 
Admiral  Baron  Kato  is  on  the  side  of 
progress  in  Japan  and  international  jus- 
tice and  peace.  The  very  fact  that  he  is 
making  a  fight  on  this  issue  is  reassure 
ing  to  the  best  friends  that  Japan  has 
in  other  countries,  and  it  confirms  their 
faith  in  her. 

HOW  FRANCE  AND  AMERICA 
ARE  HELPING   EACH  OTHER 

ON  the  steamer  Chicago,  from  Havre, 
France,  on  September  19,  sailed  a 
large  number  of  American  students  re- 
turning from  a  summer  abroad  to  their 
respective  colleges  and  universities. 

But  there  also  sailed  forty-two  young 
French  men  and  women  who  attracted 
equal  notice.  They  had  been  selected 
for  the  scholarships  offered  by  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  These  students 
will  join  about  a  dozen  others,  also 
scholarship-holders,  who  are  remaining 
in  America  for  a  second  or  third  year  of 
study. 

The  French  Government  furnishes 
transportation  to  and  from  the  American 
Institutions.  A  large  number  of  the 
students  will  remain  in  the  East  because 
of  the  expense  involved  in  traveling  to 
our  Western  colleges  and  universities; 
perhaps  most  of  the  students  will  be  at- 
tracted to  our  institutions  of  the  Middle 
West. 

As  to  scholarships  and  fellowships  in 
French  universities  for  our  college  men 
and  women,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  number  of  them  has  been  increased 
from  50  to  62.  These  fellowships  are  In 
addition  to  those — some  thirty  in  num- 
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her— maintained  by  the  American  Field 
Service  Fellowships  Society,  and  also  to 
those  privately  founded.  The  last 
named  were  in  large  measure  estab- 
lished to  commemorate  the  heroism  of 
Americans  who  died  in  France  durins 
the  war. 

Further  information  concerning  the 
scholarships  in  French  universities  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  American 
University  Union,  1  Rue  de  Fleuma. 
Paris. 

OXFORD  DEBATES  IN  AMERICA 

As  readers  of  The  Outlook  know, 
there  is  at  present  in  this  country 
a  debating  team  from  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Already  Oxford  has  met  Bates 
on  its  home  grounds.  The  decision  in 
favor  of  Bates  was  rendered  both  by 
judges,  according  to  the  American  plan, 
and  the  audience,  according  to  the  Brit* 
ish  method.  An  editorial  discussion  of 
Anglo-American  methods  of  college  de- 
bating has  already  appeared  in  The 
Outlook,  and  in  a  forthcoming  issue 
there  will  be  an  article  by  Ralph  M. 
Carson,  the  American  Rhodes  Scholar 
who  was  President  of  the  Oxford  Union 
last  year. 

Concerning  the  Oxford-Bates  debate 
the  New  York  "Evening  Post"  says: 

The  three  Bates  debaters  regarded 
themselves  as  a  team,  they  carefully 
divided  their  "points,"  they  shunned 
repetition,  and  they  filled  their 
speeches  with  a  maximum  of  un- 
assailable "evidence."  The  British 
debaters,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  aa 
individuals,  did  not  mind  contradict- 
ing one  another  sllgrhtly,  were  Intent 
on  tboueht  rather  than  facts,  and 
gave  no  attention  to  rebuttal. 

The  Oxford  team  is  to  speak  at  several 
Eastern  universities  before  its  return  to 
England.  At  Harvard,  at  any  rate,  the 
debate  is  to  be  carried  on  according  to 
the  English  system,  as  the  audience  will 
give  the  only  decision  which  will  be 
rendered.  At  Harvard  each  speaker  will 
have  the  floor  for  fifteen  minutes  and 
there  will  be  no  rebuttal.  The  Harvard 
debate  will  be  held  before  this  issue  is 
published,  and  the  subject  defended  and 
attacked  will  be:  "Resolved,  that  the 
United  States  should  immediately  Join 
the  League  of  Nations." 

A  NEW  UNIVERSmr 
ATHLETIC  CODE 

YALE.  Princeton,  and  Harvard  have 
formulated  an  athletic  agreement 
which  is  admirable.  Of  course  this 
agreement  does  not  indicate  any  radical 
departure  from  present  practices,  as 
some  commentators  would  have  it,  but 
is  very  largely  merely  a  oodlfloation  of 
the  public  opinion  of  these  three  tmlrer- 
sities.  It  puts  in  eatplidt  tenns  ideals 
which   ^^  j^    cenerally    held    by 
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graduates  and  undergraduates  of  Yale, 
Princeton,  and  Harvard. 

The  terms  of  this  agreement  are 
worthy  of  study  by  all  those  who  are 
Interested  in  cleaning  up  the  amateur 
athletic  situation  in  America.  The  pres- 
ent regulations,  supplementary  to  those 
already  in  existence,  include,  first,  a  re- 
quirement that — 

The  university  eommittee  on  eligl* 
bllity  shall.  In  advance  of  competi- 
tion, require  of  each  candidate  for 
competition  in  any  sport  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  sources  of  his  finan- 
cial support,  including  any  sums 
earned  during-  vacation.  In  the  case 
of  each  athlete  who  is  shown  to  have 
received  financial  aid  from  others 
than  those  on  whom  he  is  naturally 
dependent  for  support,  the  committee 
shall  then,  in  advance  of  his  competi- 
tion, submit  the  facts  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  three  chairmen  (represent- 
ing  the  three  universities),  which 
shall  decide  upon  his  eliRibility. 

In  cases  in  which  the  motives  for 
extending  aid  to  an  athlete  are  not 
clear  to  the  committee  of  the  three 
chairmen,  that  committee  shall  take 
info  account  failiu-e  on  the  part  of  the 
athlete  to  maintain  a  creditable  rec- 
ord in  his  academic  course  in  charac- 
ter, scholarship,  and  willinKness  to 
meet  his  obligations,  as  evidence  that 
a  continuance  of  financial  aid  to  the 
athlete  on  grounds  of  character, 
scholarship,  and  conduct  seems  un- 
wise, and  that  therefore  the  commit- 
tee may  have  to  declare  him  ineligi- 
ble. 

An  athlete  is  barred  from  participating 
in  college  sports  if  at  any  time  he  has 
received  any  pecuniary  reward  from  any 
connection  with  athletics,  and  a  student 
is  also  barred  from  any  athletic  team 
or  crew  who  receives,  "from  others  than 
those  on  whom  he  is  naturally  depen- 
dent for  financial  support,  money  by  gift 
or  loan,  or  the  equivalent  of  money,  such 
as  board  and  lodging,  etc.,  unless  the 
source  and  character  of  these  gifts  or 
payments  to  him  shall  be  approved  by 
the  committee  of  three  chairmen  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  not  accrued  to 
him  primarily  ttecause  of  his  ability  as 
an  athlete." 

Two  important  sections  of  the  new 
agreement  state  that  any  student  who 
transfers  to  Yale,  Harvard,  or  Princeton 
from  any  college  or  university  shall  be 
ineligible  to  represent  these  institutions 
In  any  sport  in  which  be  represented  his 
former  college  or  university  except  when 
playing  against  the  university  from 
which  he  transferred,  and  that  the 
"three  universities  wholly  disapprove  of 
all  propaganda,  either  through  special 
inducements  or  through  disparagement 
of  other  institutions,  to  Induce  boys  In 
the  schools  to  go  to  a  particular  institu- 
Uon." 

Concerning  coaches,  the  agreement 
says  that  "it  should  be  the  aim  of  each 
university,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  have 
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the  coaching  of  all  teams  done  only  by 
members  of  Its  regular  staff,"  and  that 
"while  under  contract  no  coach  shall 
write  for  publication  on  the  subject  of 
athletics  without  first  submitting  for  ap- 
proval by  the  university  authorities  any 
articles  intended  for  publication." 

The  agreement  prohibits  athletic  prac- 
tice prior  to  the  week  before  the  uni- 
versities open,  reduces  the  length  of 
athletic  schedules,  and  forbids  post-sea- 
son contests.  Two  wise  provisions  re- 
quire that  athletic  schedules  shall  in- 
clude so  far  as  possible  only  contests 
with  teams  representing  institutions 
setting  similar  standards  of  eligibility 
and  that  athletic  publicity  shall  be  sul>- 
Ject  to  constant  supervision  and  study 
in  an  effort  to  lessen  undue  emphasis 
upon  athletics  in  general  and  football  in 
particular. 

THE  WOMEN'S 

GOLF  CHAMPIONSHIP 

YOUTH  has  been  served  In  the  women's 
amateur  National  golf  champion- 
ship as  well  as  in  the  men's,  for  the 
victory  in  this  year's  tournament  has 
gone  to  Miss  Glenna  Collett,  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island.  In  the  finals  she 
defeated  Mrs.  William  Gavin,  of  Eng- 
land, by  five  up  and  four  to  play.  Four 
former  American  title-holders  fell  by  the 
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way  during  the  progress  of  the  tourna- 
ment. In  the  final  match  Miss  Collett 
scored  a  forty-three  and  a  thirty-eight 
for  a  total  of  eighty-one  strokes  in  the 
morning  round.  Any  man  not  in  the 
first  flight  who  plays  nine  difficult  holes 
In  thirty-eight  strokes  generally  feels 
like  going  home  and  buying  himself  a 
cup.  Such  a  score  is  ample  testimony  of 
the  quality  of  Miss  Collett's  golf. 

The  tournament  was  held  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia. 

LfeON  BONNAT 

WE  hereby  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  New  York  "Times"  for  print- 
ing on  the  editorial  page  of  its  issue  for 
September  22  a  delightful  article  on  the 
late  Lfon  Bonnat,  the  French  artist  who 
died  last  month  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-nine.  Bonnat  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  of  French  por- 
trait painters  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury, and  made  a  fortune  with  his  brush. 
Many  well-known  American  artists  were 
pupils  in  his  studio  from  time  to  time, 
such  as:  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  President 
of  our  own  National  Academy;  H. 
Siddons  Mowbray  and  Henry  Oliver 
Walker,  the  distinguished  mural  paint- 
ers; Charles  Y.  Turner,  widely  known 
for  his  figure  and  historical  paintings; 
and  William  A.  Coffin,  of  the  National 
Academy,  and  author  of  the  "Times" 
article. 

Bonnat  was  apparently  a  great  per- 
sonality as  well  as  a  successful  artist. 
Indeed,  it  Is  his  personality  as  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Coffin  that  is  of  special  interest 
to  the  layman.  He  did  not  indulge  in 
•"blurbs"  in  his  studio;  the  highest  com- 
mendation which  he  ever  gave  to  a  pupil 
was,  "Pas  nial!" — not  bad.  It  is  evident 
that  he  believed  that  genius  is  composed 
of  perspiration  as  well  as  of  inspiration, 
for,  "a  remarkable  and  accomplished 
draughtsman  himself,  he  insisted  upon 
his  pupils  working  incessantly  to  arrive 
at  the  fairest  measure  of  success  they 
might  show  themselves  capable  of 
achieving."  Although  he  had  what  some 
painters  scorn,  a  social  success  as  a  por- 
trait painter,  it  did  not  spoil  his  intel- 
lectual standards,  as  the  following  anec- 
dote related  by  Mr.  Coffin  indicates: 

One  time  when  I  was  in  hi.s  studio 
in  his  fine  house  in  the  Rue  Bassano, 
Bonnat  had,  among  other  canvases 
on  his  ten  or  tw^elve  .big  easels,  a 
portrait  of  Mayor  Hewitt,  a  most 
excellent  work  by  the  way,  and  a 
full-length  picture  of  an  American 
gentleman  socially  well  known,  in 
hunting  costume,  as  he  appeared  on 
his  estate  in  Scotland.  He  told  me  he 
was  one  of  my  compatriots,  naming 
him,  and  then,  indicating  the  Hewitt 
portrait,  he  said:  "Mais,  voOa  «n 
homvie  intelligent." 

During  the  war  Bonnat  worked  ac- 
tively in  an  as&ociation,  of  which  he 
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was  the  founder,  for  the  benefit  of  fami- 
lies of  artists  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
conflict,  and  co-operated  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  American  Artists'  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  which  was  or- 
ganized for  the  creation  of  a  relief  fund 
for  the  families  of  French  soldlei^ 
artists.  That  Committee,  by  the  way, 
is  still  in  existence  and  is  proposing  to 
continue  Its  aid  to  the  dependent  widows 
and  children  of  French  artists  during 
the  calendar  year  1922.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  some  who  read  these  lines  who 
have  had  pleasure  from  the  canvases  of 
Bonnat  and  may  like  to  express  their 
pleasure  by  sending  a  contribution  to 
William  A.  CoflSn,  Chairman  of  the 
American  Artists'  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  68  West  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
New  York  City,  for  the  benefit  of  these 
artists'  families. 

CLARK  OF  THE  OREGON 

WE  do  not  think  often  nowadays  of 
the  anxieties  and  feats  of  the 
Spanish  War.  The  death  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Charles  E.  Clark  brings  back 
vividly,  however,  an  adventure  which 
was  rightly  a  nine  days'  wonder  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  while  Cervera's  where- 
abouts were  unknown  Captain  Clark  was 
intrusted  with  the  dangerous  task  of 
bringing  the  Oregon  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  augment  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  He 
left  San  Francisco  on  March  19, 1898,  and 
sixty-seven  days  later  steamed  into  Jupi- 
ter Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  un- 
harmed and  ready  for  battle.  There  was 
no  Panama  Canal  in  '98,  and  between 
Captain  Clark  and  his  destination  lay  the 
turbulent  waters  of  the  Horn  and  possi- 
ble attack  by  a  Spanish  torpedo-boat. 

During  Captain  Clark's  historic  voy- 
age he  passed  Captain  Joshua  Slo- 
cum  voyaging  alone  around  the  world 
in  the  little  nine-ton  Spray.  Slocum  did 
not  know  of  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain.  It  was  therefore  an 
alarming  sight  to  find  the  Oregon  flying 
the  signals  C  B  T,  which  meant,  "Are 
there  any  men-of-war  about?"  Captain 
Slocum  signaled  back,  "No,"  and  as  the 
Oregon  passed  by  hoisted  the  interna- 
tional code  flags  which  meant,  "Let  us 
keep  together  for  mutual  protection."  In 
the  account  of  his  voyage  he  wrote  that 
Captain  Clark  did  not  seem  to  regard 
this  signal  as  necessary!  We  wonder  if 
any  naval  officer  can  tell  us  whether  or 
not  Slocum's  signal  was  made  out  on 
board  the  Oregon.  Slocum  says  that  the 
Oregon's  great  flag  dipped  beautifully  in 
reply  to  the  lowered  colors  of  the  Spray. 
We  suspect  that  if  Captain  Clark  had 
made  out  the  Spray's  final  signal  he 
would  have  replied  to  it  in  a  manner 
"orthy  of  Slocum's  gallant  Jest. 

Rear-Admiral  Clark  was  seventy-nine 


years  old«at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
belonged  to  a  great  naval  tradition,  for  he 
was  in  a  ship  whfch  followed  Farragut 
over  the  torpedoes  and  past  the  forts  in 
the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  Rear-Admiral 
Clark  retired  from  active  service  in  1905 
on  his  sixty-second  birthday. 

THE  PASSING  OF  TOM  WATSON 

BETWEEN  democracy  and  demagogism 
the  dividing  line  is  not  always  easy 
to  trace;  and  yet  there  are  no  two  quali- 
ties of  government  which  are  more  con- 
tradictory. Originally  the  name  dema- 
gogue was  applied  to  a  man  who  suc- 
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cessfully  led  the  people  in  the  art  of 
self-government,  which  is  the  ai;^  of 
political  and  social  self-restraint.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  in  purpose  and 
chi^racter  from  such  a  man  than  one 
who  seeks  and  obtains  power  over  the 
people  by  inciting  their  passions  and 
intensifying  their  prejudices;  and  yet  It 
is  to  this  opposite  extreme  that  the  name 
demagogue  has  come  to  be  applied.  Un- 
doubtedly, many  a  true  leader  of  the 
people  in  self-government  has  found  it 
impossible  to  lead  by  virtue  of  reason 
alone,  and  undoubtedly  many  a  man  who 
has  mounted  to  power  through  popular 
passion  has  served  some  good  end  at 
one  time  or  another  in  his  career;  and 
therefore  the  determination  whether  a 
man  is  a  demagogue  in  the  one  sense  or 
the  other  has  been  at  times  a  matter  of 
opinion  rather  than  of  demonstrable 
fact. 

To  many  thousands  of  persons  In  the 
South,  and  particularly  in  his  own  State 
of  Georgia.  Tom  Watson  (as  he  liked  to 
be  called),  who  died  on  September  26, 
was  a  demagogue  in  the  good  old  sense. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the  op- 


pressed and  unprivileged  in  their  strus- 
gle  for  emancipation.  As  one  eulogist. 
writing  In  the  Atlanta  "Constitution," 
said  of  him  on  the  day  after  his  death : 
"As  a  practicing  lawyer,  when  he  trav- 
eled from  one  end  of  Georgia  to  the 
other  In  criminal  cases,  in  which  he 
Bpeciallzed.  be  invariably  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  the  defendant  and  not  the  prose- 
cutor. ...  It  was  this  spirit  for  the  man 
who  was  down,  for  the  farmer  who  was 
struggling,  for  the  laborer  who  was 
fighting  the  tide,  that  made  him  the  idol 
of  the  poor."  As  a  consequence,  Watson 
gained  a  following  which  he  commanded 
as  few  officers  can  command  their  men 
even  in  time  of  war.  As  another  eulo- 
gist said  of  blm  in  the  same  newspaper : 
"When  "Tom'  Watson  appeared  before 
his  people,  he  played  on  their  emotions 
like  a  master  of  the  violin  plays  on  his 
delicate  instrument.  .  .  He  molded  the 
opinions  and  thoughts  of  his  followers 
like  so  much  putty,  and  with  most  of 
them  it  was  only  for  him  to  say  and  for 
them  to  do." 

No  man  can  attain  this  position  In 
any  community  without  exceptional 
ability.  Tom  Watson  was  a  man  of  men- 
tal vigor  and  brilliance.  Proof  of  his 
ability  abides  In  some  of  the  books  he 
wrote,  notably  his  two-volume  work 
"The  Story  of  France,"  which  is  a  pic- 
ture of  France  as  distinctive  as  Carlyle's 
"French  Revolution,"  and,  like  Carlyle's 
book,  is  as  much  a  portraiture  of  the 
author  as  of  his  subject. 

Unhappily,  the  gifts  of  Thomas  Ed- 
ward Watson  were  ill  employed.  His 
power  to  sway  the  people  by  eloquence 
was  perverted  again  and  again  to  the 
arousing  of  racial  animosities,  religious 
prejudice,  and  class  hostilities.  His  in- 
fluence was  immeasurably  hurtful  to 
right  relations  between  whites  and 
blacks  in  his  State  and  elsewhere.  He 
aided  the  unthinking  hate  of  the  Jews 
as  Jews.  He  made  it  more  difficult 
rather  than  less  difficult  for  conscien- 
tious Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
citizens  to  live  in  amity  side  by  side. 
And  he  tended  to  arouse  In  the  minds 
of  all  who  were  poor  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust for  all  who  were  rich,  without  re- 
gard for  character.  During  the  war  he 
was  an  obstructionist  He  sought  to  pre- 
vent the  sending  of  selective  service  men 
for  the  war  overseas.  His  periodicals, 
"The  Weekly  Jeftersonian"  and  "Wat- 
son's Jeffersonian  Magazine,"  became  so 
hostile  to  the  ettective  prosecution  of  the 
war  that  they  were  excluded  from  the 
mails.  After  the  war  he  made  himself 
notorious  by  bringing  unsubstantiated 
charges  of  the  most  atrocious  character 
against  American  overseas  officers.  His 
constructive  record  is  very  slight. 

Bom    in    Columbia    County,    Georgia, 
Thomas  E.  Watson  wag,  a  .student  for 
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two  years  In  Mercer  University,  taught 
school,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Populist 
and  was  the  Populists'  Vice-Presidential 
candidate  in  1896  and  Presidential  can- 
didate in  1904.  He  was  elected  In  1920 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  having  de- 
feated both  Senator  Hoke  Smith  and 
Governor  Dorsey  in  the  Democratic 
primaries,  and  died  before  eighteen 
months  of  his  stxtyear  term  had  elapsed. 


TWO    SIGNIFICANT 

POLITICAL 

CONVENTIONS 

np^HE    Republicans  and    the    Demo- 
crats have  held  their  conventions 
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in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  one 
at  Albany,  the  other  at  Syracuse.  Each 
gathering  marked  the  return  of  the  con- 
vention system  for  the  nomination  of 
State  officers. 

A  friend  of  The  Outlook  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion at  Albany  writes  to  us  of  it  as 
follows: 

It  seemed  strangely  something  that 
hadn't  the  reason  It  once  had.  There 
were  over  a,  thousand  persons  (dele- 
gates), I  believe,  all  very  much  alike 
In  appearance  and  manner  of  speech. 
I, never  saw  so  many  people  together 
who  were  so  much  alike. 

"What  does  your  political-phil- 
osophical makeup  say  to  this?"  asked 
a  friend. 

I  said  It  seemed  much  of  the  same 
thhig. 

"Tes,"  said  he.  "It  Is  all  Oovemor 
MUler." 


I  told  him  I  didn't  object  to  that, 
and  I  didn't.  But  I  kept  on  think- 
ing, "Is  this  the  best  we  can  do  with 
a  serious  Job?"  Groups  here  and 
there  were  talking  like  stock  brokera 
About  twelve  men  were  upstairs 
slate-making  at  the  Ten  Eyck  [a 
well-known  Albany  hotel] ;  and  in  the 
lounge  both  men  and  women  were 
yawning  and  asking,  "When  do  we 
eat  and  Is  It  fixed  yet?" 

Really,  at  both  Syracuse  and  Al- 
bany one  man  has  been  doing  all  the 
thinking  for  the  State.  This  is  not 
80  anywhere  else  In  the  world  to-day. 
We  are  back  in  the  good  old  '90's,  bag 
and  baggage.  In  this  State. 

Not  quite,  we  believe,  for  now  the 
delegates  to  party  conventions  are 
chosen  by  direct  election  by  the  party 
voters  in  the  direct  primary.  As  a  con- 
sequence, in  the  conventions  this  year 
the  personal  quality  of  the  different  dele- 
gations was  much  improved  over  the  old 
days  of  unrestricted  selection  by  the 
bosses;  but  the  failure  of  the  Convention 
as  a  deliberative  self-governing  body  was 
as  marked  as  it  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be,  except  in  those  special 
cases  when  the  public  is  greatly  aroused 
over  political  conditions.  A  thousand 
men  and  women  meeting  for  two  days 
only  are  incapable  of  reflection  or  of 
self-mastery.  A  convention  is  essen- 
tially a  social  function;  useful  enough 
in  its  way  as  a  means  of  bringing  a 
thousand  representatives  of  the  party 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  into  closer 
touch  and  unity,  and  sometimes  helpful 
to  the  leaders  as  offering  an  opportunity 
for  a  test  probe  of  public  opinion  while 
the  slate  and  platform  are  being  made. 
But  the  real  work  of  preliminary  jockey- 
ing and  final  decision  is  always  done  by 
a  few  outstanding  political  personalities 
who  meet  more  or  less  secretly  in  a  hotel 
suite,  and  not  in  the  convention.  It  is 
In  the  human  nature  of  the  situation, 
and  it  cannot  be  changed  by  statute. 

The  chief  surface  features  of  the  two 
Conventions  appear  to  have  been  some- 
what as  follows.  The  Republican  gath- 
ering was  dominated  almost  completely 
by  the  leadership  of  Governor  Miller. 
His  term  of  office  has  been  marked  by 
an  economical  and  intelligent  direction 
of  government,  and  bis  unusual  ability 
both  as  a  party  manager  and  exponent 
of  public  opinion  has  made  him  the  chief 
asset  of  the  Republicans  in  New  York. 
He  swept  the  slate  practically  clean  of 
the  State  officers  who  served  with  him 
during  his  first  incumbency,  and  selected 
an  entirely  new  ticket,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  State  Treasurer,  to  stand  with 
him  for  his  second  campaign.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  reason  in  every 
case,  and  the  Republican  public  has 
taken  little  umbrage  at  the  Governor's 
drastic  action.  His  course  in  this  mat- 
ter is  a  most  practical  admission  of  the 
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need  of  the  so-called  short  ballot  in  State 
government,  which  means  in  essence 
that  the  Governor  should  have  authority 
to  select  the  chief  State  officers  who 
really  make  up  his  Cabinet  and  who 
•should  be  chosen  for  their  team-work 
qualities.  Governor  Miller  has  fulfilled 
the  short-ballot  idea  by  a  short  cut  of 
gutternatorial  pressure  upon  a  Conven- 
tion which  was  absolutely  beholden  to 
his  renomination.  Of  course  nobody  but 
a  candidate  in  the  position  of  Governor 
Miller  could  accomplish  the  reform  in 
this  way. 

The  Democratic  gathering  was  charac- 
terized by  a  struggle  for  control  between 
the  forces  of  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
the  well-known  editor,  and  the  forces 
behind  Alfred  E.  Smith,  former  Gover- 
nor of  New  York.  This  Convention  had 
less  of  the  self-governing  quality  than 
the  Republican  Convention.  The  Repub- 
licans at  least  nodded  assent  to  what 
they  knew  beforehand  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. The  Democrats  had  not  the  slight- 
est idea  of  what  was  going  to  happen 
until  they  heard  it  from  the  Tammany 
machine  leader  at  the  final  session;  and 
then  they  also  cordially  acquiesced. 
Hearst  was  repudiated  and  Smith  was 
again  made  the  standard-bearer  of  his 
party.  The  Republican  platform  is  dig- 
nified, orderly,  economical  in  its  ten- 
dency, conservative,  and  practical.  The 
Democratic  platform  has  a  great  deal  of 
humanness  in  it,  but  is  stuffed  with 
schemes  of  municipal  operation  and  with 
ideas  and  suggestions  of  government  ac- 
tion for  human  welfare  which  would 
probably  swamp  a  municipal  or  State 
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treasury  If  carried  out.  The  Republican 
platform  favors  slow  advance,  only  as 
fast  as  the  State  can  pay  for  and  man- 
age it.  The  Democrats  in  New  Yorlc 
seem  to  be  for  headlong  advance, 
whether  or  no.  A  wave  of  "torrential" 
emotion  swept  the  Convention  at  Syra- 
cuse uiton  the  reading  of  the  plank  de- 
manding the  legalizing  of  beer  and  light 
wines  as  beverages  of  the  people.  But, 
as  one  of  the  participants  said  to  the 
man  next  to  him:  "It  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing. I  have  lapped  up  enough  of  it 
myself,  but  I'm  glad  that  my  two  boys 
are  growing  up  in  a  ginless  generation!" 

Underneath  these  surface  ebullitions 
and  intimations  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  same  conservative  forces  of  the 
country  were  behind  both  Conventions, 
working  out  their  will.  There  was  some 
alarm  in  high  conservative  centers  out- 
side as  well  as  inside  the  State  of  New 
York  that  Hearst  might  secure  the 
gubernatorial  nomination,  perhaps  be 
elected,  and  win  the  Presidency  in  1924, 
becoming  the  leader  of  the  radical  Irre- 
sponsibles  in  the  Nation.  These  influ- 
ences and  tlie  natural  trend  of  desire  on 
thd  part  of  the  Democratic  rank  and  flle 
united  to  push  Hearst  aside  with  Smith, 
who  has  had  a  sensible  career  and  is 
now  connected  with  a  large  business  en- 
terprise in  New  York  City.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Smith  cared  to 
be  nominated,  except  to  keep  Hearst 
away  from-  the  centers  of  control  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  conservatives  in 
both  parties  are  now  likely  to  join  with 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
in  electing  Miller.  Miller  is  a  natural 
consen'ative,  but  it  is  usually  true  that 
honest  conservatives  under  responsi- 
bility become  liberal,  and  that  is  what 
is  happening  to  Miller.  His  record  is 
one  of  moderate  rational  advance. 

The  Hearst  forces  regard  this  con- 
servative tendency  in  the  State  of  New 
York  as  reactionary  and  denounce  it. 
Proliably  the  true  interpretation  is  that 
it  really  fulfllls  the  present  desires  of 
the  voters.  Throughout  the  world  radi- 
calism and  Socialism  are  just  now  under 
the  ban  of  common  sense  because  they 
are  associated  with  disorder  and  8tar\-a- 
tlori.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  conserva- 
tism and  capitalism,  they  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  being  able  to  feed  the 
world. 

When  we  meditate  upon  such  conven- 
tions as  these  which  we  have  described 
and  reflect  upon  what  lies  behind,  we 
are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the 
lines  of  the  "Rubaiyat:" 

We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  visionary  Shapes  that  come  and  g:o 
Round  with  this  Sun-lIIumln'd  Jjcm- 

tem  held 
In   Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the 

Show. 


THE   OUTLOOK 

INSIDE  AN  EDITORIAL 
OFFICE  LOOKING  OUT 

■a-    ETTERS  which  sometimes  come  to 
The  Outlook   indicate   a  curious 
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lack  of  knowledge  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  purpose  and  habits  of  editors 
in  general.  A  comirasite  picture  of  an 
editorial  office,  drawn  from  these  letters, 
would  have  something  of  the  following 
appearance. 

Between  the  elevator  door  and  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  is  drawn  up  a 
phalanx  of  grim  and  determined  office 
boys  who  have  received  positive  instruc- 
tions to  mislay  or  reject  every  tenth 
manuscript  which  shows  its  head  over 
the  threshold.  Behind  these  office  boys 
is  placed  a  row  of  primary  school  gradu- 
ates, and  behind  these  primary  school 
graduates  a  row  of  grammar  school 
products,  and  behind  them  still  another 
row  of  high  school  luminaries — and 
these  three  barriers  are,  respectively, 
commissioned  to  reject  every  ninth, 
eighth,  and  seventh  manuscript  upon 
which  their  hands  may  fall.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  they  are  all  in- 
structed under  peril  of  death  not  to  read 
a  single  line  of  anything  which  they  may 
receive. 

The  residue  of  this  process  of  decima- 
tion and  worse  is  given  then  to  a  group 
of  disappointed  authors  with  fixed  ideas 
as  to  the  type  of  material  of  which  they 
can  approve.  The  manuscripts  which 
those  readers  leave  intact  are  then  de- 
posited upon  the  desk  of  an  Olympian 
editor  (probably  pictured  with  side- 
bums),  whose  only  test  for  acceptance  is 
summed  up  In  the  question.  Is  or  is  not 
this  article  signed  by  a  pbominekt  and 
WEU^KNowx  writer? 

Possibly  this  picture  is  a  trifle  highly 
colored,  but  we  think  it  contains  ele- 
ments of  truth. 

Those  would-be  contributors  to  the 
magazine  field  who  entertain  a  notion 
similar  to  this  ought  to  take  a  little  time 
to  put  themselves,  theoretically  at  least, 
in  an  editor's  shoes  and  imagine  what  it 
is  to  sit  in  an  editorial  office,  looking 
out  rather  than  in.  They  might  begin 
by  asking  themselves,  "Why  is  an  edi- 
tor?" It  is  possible  that  we  may  be 
able  to  help  them  to  answer  by  giving 
our  own  definition. 

An  editor  is  an  architect.  He  wants 
to  build  homes  for  the  minds  of  people. 
The  better  homes  he  builds,  the  more 
people  there  will  be  who  demand  his 
services  and  the  greater  his  reward, 
both  tangible  and  intangible.  Of  course 
different  kinds  of  editors  have  different 
Ideas  as  to  the  type  of  homes  which 
they  desire  to  build  and  the  class  of 
people  to  whom  they  desire  to  appeal. 
There  are  editors  of  specialized  perlodl- 
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cats  who  would  not  take  as  a  gift  a  posi- 
tion with  a  magazine  of  general  circu- 
lation. There  are  editors  who  prefer  to 
build  cubicles  for  limited  cults,  and 
those  who  are  happiest  when  berdlns 
millions  of  followers  Into  jerry-built 
bungalows.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  we  presume, 
is  eminently  satisfied  to  carry  on  his 
successful  efforts  to  make  the  Georgian 
architecture  of  the  "Atlantic"  livable  aa 
well  as  dignified.  Mr.  Lorimer  probably 
would  not  exchange  for  anything  else 
his  task  of  providing  clean  and  sanitary 
quarters  for  the  population  of  the  vast 
hotel  that  Is  the  "Saturday  Evening; 
Post."  Each  editor  to  his  taste  and  to 
his  peculiar  clientele. 

With  this  architectural  parable  in 
mind  to  explain  the  function  of  editor- 
ship, let  us  turn  to  the  details  of  Its 
practice.  An  architect  determines  first 
the  type  of  house  which  he  desires  to 
build  and  then  proceeds  to  order  from 
contractors  the  material  necessary  for 
its  construction.  An  editorial  architect 
does  much  the  same  thing,  but  his  task 
is  both  lightened  and  complicated  by  the 
amount  of  voluntary  material  which  is 
brought  forth  for  his  Inspection.  Let  us 
say  that  he  has  determined  upon  build- 
ing a  home  of  a  certain  definite  archi- 
tectural type  for  his  readers.  Promptly 
he  finds  himself  confronted  with  a  host 
of  literary  contractors  bearing  all  kinds 
of  material,  from  steel  beams  suitable 
for  a  sky-scraper  to  rotten  timbers  suit- 
able only  for  a  bonfire.  If  be  spent  all 
his  time  explaining  to  the  gentlemen 
who  wish  to  insert  tons  of  structural 
steel  in  a  summer  cottage  or  rotten  tim- 
bers in  a  city  office  building  why  their 
material  was  not  available,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  time  left  for  the  actual 
work  of  construction.  Hence,  to  drop 
at  once  and  for  the  rest  of  this  article 
from  parables  to  painful  facts,  the  rea- 
son for  the  dreaded,  formal,  and  neces- 
sary rejection  slip. 

Editors  want  the  best  material  they 
can  find.  Would-be  contributors  can  rest 
assured  that  their  offerings  will  be  con- 
sidered on  their  merits  for  special  edi- 
torial purposes.  Men  with  experience  in 
editorial  tasks  know  that  there  are  cer- 
tain ear-marks  of  good  workmanship 
found  in  almost  every  manuscript  which 
is  worth  considering.  They  know,  for 
instance,  that  the  experienced  and  effec- 
tive writer  seldom  presents  his  material 
in  a  slipshod  fashion.  They  know  that 
writers  who  are  worth  their  salt  do  not 
try  to  appeal  to  personal  favoritism  or 
influence  to  secure  a  hearing  for  their 
stories.  They  know  from  long  experi- 
ence that  a  manuscript  which  begins 
incredibly  badly  does  not  suddenly  blos- 
som into  a  work  of  genius  on  page  ten. 
Most  amateur  writers,  by  the  way,  would 
sell   more  manuscripts  If  they  would 
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make  it  an  Invariable  practice  to  tear  up 
the  first  two  pages  of  their  articles  be- 
fore they  offered  them  for  publication. 
Of  course  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances when  editorial  carelessness  or 
editorial  inefficiency  lias  failed  to  dis- 
cern the  merits  of  a  work  which  has 
later  been  accepted  and  widely  read. 
But  the  vast  number  of  those  who  com- 
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plain  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  past  the 
office  boy  cannot  lay  the  flattering  unc- 
tion to  their  souls  that  they  belong  in 
this  class  of  Illustrious  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  The  editorial  office  boy 
Is,  O  legion  of  would-be  contributors, 
very  much  of  a  myth.  In  The  Outlook 
office,  and  In  every  other  editorial  office 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  every 
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article  of  any  promise  is  at  least  tasted 
(do  not  worry— we  shall  not  repeat  that 
time-worn  story  of  the  egg)  by  a  full- 
fledged,  dyed-in-the-wool  member  of  the 
editorial  staff.  No,  If  writers  must  find 
scapegoats  for  their  literary  misadven- 
tures, let  them  leave  editorial  office  boys 
severely  alone.  If  they  must  vent  their 
wrath,  let  It  be  on  office  cats. 


THE  RIGHT  JOB  FOR  THE  RIGHT  BOY 

BY  CHARLES   K.  TAYLOR 


IT  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  in  gen- 
eral, and  for  the  coming  generation 
In  particular,  if  Secretary  of  Labor 
Davis's  article  In  The  Outlook  for  Au- 
gust 9  were  taken  seriously  to  heart  both 
by  parents  and  by  educators.  If  our 
various  educational  systems  have  one 
thing  In  common.  It  is  the  serious  lack 
of  attention  given  to  matters  most  inti- 
mately affecting  life  as  it  should  and 
could  be  lived. 

The  writer  remembers  well  an  almost 
open  rebellion  on  the  part  of  three  or 
four  parents  who  happened  to  get  to- 
gether one  evening  on  the  subject  of 
education.  Their  sons  were  attending 
one  of  the  usual,  well-patronized,  suc- 
cessful private  academies  of  high  stand- 
ing. After  considerable  argimaent,  they 
emphatically  decided  that  the  schools 
seemed  to  do  nothing  whatever  in  giving 
a  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship, 
for  intelligent  breadwinning,  and  for 
developing  the  high  Idealism  that  makes 
for  good  character.  Not  at  all!  All  the 
school  pretended  or  hoped  to  do  was  to 
prepare  its  pupils  for  college — ^whlch  is 
a  very  different  thing! 

The  connection  between  some  of  the 
highly  preposterous  college  entrance 
requirements  and  efficient  living  is  one 
that  we  cannot  stop  to  search  out  at  this 
time.  The  point  of  great  Interest 
brought  out  by  Secretary  Davis  is  that 
every  child  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  a  trade,  and  to  learn  it  in  a  way 
that  would  develop  the  best  attitude 
toward  it  and  toward  work  in  general. 
And  along  with  this  Is  the  idea  that  the 
trade  must  be  fitted  to  the  boy. 

This  Is  certainly  an  ideal  toward 
which  we  educators  should  work,  al- 
though It  presents  difficulties  of  which 
too  few  are  aware.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  ask  a  boy,  "What  do  you  want  to  be?" 
or  words  to  that  effect.  The  world  is 
full  of  carpenters  who  would  rather  be 
machinists,  and  clerks  who  would  rather 
be  anything  else,  and  architects  who 
would  rather  be  physicians,  and  so  on, 
who  in  the  beginning  picked  out  their 
present  vocations  as  the  very  ones  they 
desired  the  most! 

The  fact  is  that  boys  and  young  men 
are  apt  to  make  a  very  bad  choice  be- 
cause they  know  little  or  nothing  more 
than  the  most  superficial  characteristics 
of  the  vocations  they  have  chosen.    How 


could  it  be  otherwise?  For  Intelligent 
choice  the  Individual  should  have  some 
very  clear  conceptions  as  to  the  require- 
ments and  possibilities  and  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  vocation  he  is  choos- 
ing, and  this  is  something  that,  unfor- 
tunately, our  educational  institutions 
are  not  yet  able  to  provide,  though  the 
so-called  "manual  training"  high  schools 
are  making  steps  in  that  direction.  Too 
few  boys  go  to  high  school;  and  those 
that  do  not,  often  make  the  worst  de- 
cisions. 

It  may  be  Interesting  shortly  to  de- 
scribe an  experiment  aimed  at  this  par- 
ticular problem — an  experiment  that  at 
least  developed  some  interesting  data, 
and  we  will  bring  these  up  in  a  few 
minutes,  for  another  general  phase  of 
the  matter  should  be  mentioned  first. 

There  are  some  who  insist  that  by 
means  of  intelligence  tests,  or  capacity 
tests,  a  boy  can  be  guided  In  the  direc- 
tion of  an  appropriate  vocation.  The 
writer  does  not  believe  that  any  such 
perfection  In  Intelligence  and  capacity 
tests  has  yet  been  reached.  It  seems 
likely,  however,  that  we  are  Just  at  the 
beginnings  of  this  great  field  of  research, 
and  it  may  well  be  that,  before  long, 
intelligence  and  capacity  tests  may  point 
very  directly  toward  the  type  of  vocation 
best  suited  to  an  individual. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  experiment 
Just  mentioned.  It  was  desired  to  find 
some  method  that  would  make  boys  oT 
the  upper  grammar  grades  acquainted 
with  the  general  characteristics,  possi- 
bilities, and  requirements  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  important  vocations. 
Two  or  three  large  grammar  schoolb 
were  used  in  this  work,  which  was  car- 
ried on  In  this  fashion:  In  each  school 
a  number  of  "clubs"  were  organized, 
each  in  charge  of  a  young  man  specializ- 
ing in  the  kind  of  work  involved.  There 
was,  for  Instance,  an  Electrical  Club,  a 
House-Building  Trades  Club,  a  Mechani- 
cal Knglneering  Club,  a  Law  Club,  and 
so  on.  These  clubs  met  one  afternoon 
each  week,  or  on  a  Saturday  morning. 

No,  the  members  of  the  clubs  did  not 
sit  around  and  hear  their  leaders  give 
more  or  less  Interesting  "talks"  concern- 
ing the  various  vocations.  Not  at  all. 
The  clubs  were  given  all  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  by  direct  observation  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  kind  of  work 


they  had  taken  up.  Let  us  take  for  ex- 
ample the  Electrical  Club.  Electrical 
work  covers  a  wide  field,  from  that  of 
the  college-trained  engineer  to  the  man 
who  puts  In  push-buttons  on  front  doors. 
Well,  the  boys  in  this  class  were  taken 
to  where  small  dwellings  were  being 
constructed,  so  that  they  could  see  how 
such  houses  were  wired  for  lights  and 
bells.  They  saw  more  advanced  work 
in  office  buildings.  They  saw  the  run- 
ning of  great  dynamos.  They  went  into 
shops  where  electrical  machinery  was 
being  made.  They  became  acquainted 
with  the  general  plan  of  a  telephone 
system,  and  so  on.  You  may  be  sure 
that  after  a  term  of  this  observation,  if 
a  boy  said  he  desired  to  go  to  a  techni- 
cal high  school  and  to  become  eventually 
an  electrician  of  a  certain  kind,  it  was 
quite  likely  that  the  boy  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about,  and  would  not  enter 
this  vocation  with  Illusions  that  so  often 
go  to  pieces  after  the  young  man  has 
become  inextricably  fixed  to  what  has 
become  an  uninteresting,  boresome  occu- 
pation. 

That  was  one  accomplishment.  Boys 
^ere  made  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
teristics, requirements,  and  possibilities 
of  the  vocation  in  which  they  were  in- 
terested, and  so  could  plan  wisely  for 
the  future. 

And  there  was  another  very  interest- 
ing development.  It  was  found  during 
the  first  few  months  that  there  was  a 
great  shifting  about  of  individuals  from 
one  club  to  another — ^for  a  boy  was  free 
to  change  when  he  liked.  For  some 
soon  found  the  vocation  of  their  inter- 
est was  actually  quite  different  from  the 
conception  they  had  held  of  it  So  they 
would  drop  one  club  and  Join  a  more 
promising  group,  and  so  on,  perhaps 
with  several  changes,  until  one  came 
whose  subject  made  a  direct  appeal — and 
then  the  wanderings  ceased. 

After  less  than  a  year  of  trial  this  ex- 
periment came  to  an  end,  a  lack  of  funds 
making  it  Impossible  to  continue  it — 
and,  of  course,  it  was  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  any  typically  conservative 
school  board  would  be  likely  to  adopt  at 
once  anything  so  directly  practical — 
without  several  years  of  thinking  or 
talking  it  over.  But  the  experimenters 
were  pleased  to  this  extent — they  had 
actually  found  a  practical  means  that 
Digitized  by  V^jOO^  It^ 
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would  very  defknitely  aid  boys  of  the 
eighth  grade  in  making  Intelligent  de- 
cisions as  to  their  future  vocations. 

Now  for  that  part  of  the  subject  In- 
volving intelligence  tests.  Despite  many 
faults  and  glaring  failures — all  of  which 
would  be  readily  acknowledged  by  their 
authors — the  intelligence  test  has  come 
to  stay,  and  is  continually  being  made 
more  rational  and  more  useful.  Up  to 
this  time  these  tests 'have  not  aided 
greatly  in  making  a  clear  decision  as  to 
appropriate  vocations  for  different  indi- 
viduals. But  they  are  more  and  more 
able  to  give  a  rough  idea  as  to  an  indi- 
vidual's intellectual  status,  and  this  aids 
in  eliminating  vocations  that  are  ob- 
viously beyond  one's  capacity. 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  in  all 
cases,  but  only  with  a  fraction.  But 
that  it  can  be  done  at  all  speaks  well 
for  the  future.  And  their  usefulness 
will  increase  the  more  they  keep  from 
purely  educational  tests  and  develop 
tests  for  special  capacities.  Tests  based 
on  educational  acquirements  too  often 
lead  to  absurdities.  Here  is  an  exam- 
ple: 
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A  number  of  years  ago  the  writer, 
when  in  a  mid-Western  city,  beheld  at 
the  same  hotel  table  a  rough  customer 
evidently  Just  arrived  from  what  we 
often  term  the  "backwoods."  He  was 
a  huge,  rather  uncouth  man,  and  he 
could  not  read  a  word.  This  alone 
would  have  ranked  him  with  low-grade 
morons,  according  to  the  usual  educa- 
tional acquirement  test  No,  he  could 
not  read,  but  did  not  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge it,  so,  with  enormous  stubby  finger 
he  pointed  out  dishes  on  the  menu  to 
the  astonished  waiter — and  received,  of 
course,  an  astonishing  mixture  of 
viands.  Keeping  his  surprise  to  him- 
self, he  piled  all  on  one  plate,  made  a 
general  hash,  and  then  put  it  down, 
using  knife  and  fork  simultaneously. 
On  asking  who  on  earth  the  man  might 
be,  I  was  told  that  he  was  worth  not  far 
from  a  million,  having  sold  a  large  farm 
of  many  acres  for  a  huge  sum  when  it 
was  found  that  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face was  much  iron  waiting  to  be  re- 
moved with  steam-shovels. 

He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but 
he  could  hold  the  anxious  purchasera 
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up  for  a  very  shrewd  sum  of  money. 
Did  he  go  right  through  it  with  tb« 
usual  crude  American  type  of  "splurge"? 
Not  at  all.  He  got  to  work  and  educated 
himself — and  on  last  accounts  had  not 
only  succeeded  at  this,  but  was  president 
of  his  city's  board  of  trade! 

On  a  test  for  basis  capacities  he  would 
have  ranked  high,  but  an  educational 
test  would  have  given  an  entirely  wrong 
impression. 

/  Let  us  hope,  then,  along  with  oppor- 
/unities  for  learning  something  definite 
about  the  characteristics  of  various  voca- 
tions there  may  be  developed  capacity 
tests  that  will  directly  aid  a  boy  or  girl 
in  making  a  choice,  and,  again,  that  our 
schools  will  provide  opportunity  for  all 
children,  even  the  unfortunate  sons  of 
the  well-to-do,  to  gain,  through  actual 
manual  work,  some  first-hand  acquaint 
ance  of  their  chosen  vocation. 

So  there  we  have  the  two  great  sides 
of  this  great  question — ^the  making  pos- 
sible of  an  Intelligent  choice  of  vocation, 
and,  then,  the  giving  of  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  characteristics  of 
that  vocation  at  first  hand. 


THE  TURK  WHO  DIDN'T  GO 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM   ELBERT  FRANCIS   BALDWIN 


FROM  the  moment  when  Turkey  en- 
tered the  World  War  on  the  side 
of  Germany  men  in  all  the  Entente 
countries  and  In  America  came  to  one 
conclusion:  "The  Turk  must  be  put  out 
of  Europe." 

But  he  was  not.  True,  his  lands  were 
lopped  off  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
He  was  practically  reduced  to  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  hoped  that  his  European 
days  were  over.  But  he  still  hung  on  in 
Constantinople,  and  his  influence  in  the 
surrounding  region  continued  to  be  felt. 

There  arose  in  Asia  Minor  one  Mus- 
lapha  Kemal,  a  man  of  singular  ability 
and  force.  About  him  came  Turks  in 
great  number,  and  an  army  was  speedily 
organized  and  perfected.  A  civil  gov- 
ernment was  set  up  at  Angora,  a  town 
well  situated  to  be  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Clever  people  were  called  to  the 
administration. 

The  Kemalists  began  to  negotiate  with 
the  Russian  Bolsheviki  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  made,  apparently  of  mutual 
benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kemal- 
ist  Government  managed  to  make  an 
agreement  with  France.  Tired  of  spend- 
ing money  without  much  result  In  the 
province  Oi  Cillcia,  the  French  Govern- 
ment decided  to  withdraw  and  concen- 
trate its  endeavore  in  Syria.  The  ar- 
rangement made  with  the  Kemalists 
provided  for  the  protection  of  the  native 
Christians  In  Cllicla,  but  very  many  of 
them,  remembering  the  Adana  massa- 
cres, placed  no  faith  In  such  protection 
and    proceeded    to    follow   the    French 

lops  into  Syria  and  to  find  new  homes 


there.    The  French,  it  is  rumored,  even 
supplied  the  Kemalists  with  arms. 

The  result  of  the  negotiations  in  Paris 
three  years  ago  assured  to  the  Greeks 
protection  of  the  Greek-occupied  terri- 
tory of  Smyrna  and  of  the  easternmost 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Acting  upon  this, 
King  Constantlne,  on  reassuming  the 
throne,  decided  to  clear  the  borderland 
of  Turkish  marauders;  doubtless  his  ob- 
ject was  quite  as  much  to  strengthen 
himself  and  his  throne  as  it  was  to  help 
the  Greeks  in  Asia.  After  a  long  and 
varied  war,  the  Greek  troops  have  now 
not  only  been  swept  from  the  mountains 
but  Into  the  sea.  Smyrna  has  been 
taken  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Kemalist 
troops,  inspirited  by  success,  are  now 
disposed  to  march  to  the  Bosphorus  and 
take  Constantinople,  not  only  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  reigning  Sultan,  but  espe- 
cially out  of  the  hands  of  the  British 
and  others  on  guard  there. 

The  question  to-day  here  is:  "What 
will  the  British  do?  And  if  they  back 
up  their  words  by  their  guns,  will  the 
French  and  Italians  stand  by  and  give 
co-operation?" 

The  question  might  be  more  easily  an- 
swered if  it  were  as  simple  as  it  sounds. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  deep  problem. 
In  the  ultimate  analysis,  it  embraces 
most  of  the  unsettled  questions  of  the 
peace  settlement  resulting  from  the 
World  War. 

Great  Britain  apparently  holds  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  material  advantage. 

Yet  in  one  respect  Great  Britain  Is  at 
a  serious  disadvantage.  Any  overt  ac- 
tion against  Mohammedanism  would  be 


instantly  resented  in  India,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Palestine,  and  Egypt,  for,  with  all 
the  pompous  circumstance  attending 
Egypt's  new-found  freedom,  that  coun- 
try still  remains  profoundly  under 
British  domination.  France  also  might 
be  at  a  disadvantage  as  she  considera  her 
Mohammedan  subjects  in  Morocco,  Al- 
geria, Tunis,  and  elsewhere;  but  her 
retlral  from  Cilicla  has  given  high  hopes 
to  Mohammedans  everywhere. 

II 

England  and  France  are  at  one  aa  to 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  freedom  of 
the  Straits — the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar^ 
danelles.  This  is  the  second  thing,  as 
regards  Turkey,  that  should  result  from 
the  World  War.  The  question  Is  whether 
such  freedom  means  a  necessity  to  un- 
dertake military  measures  at  this  time. 

The  defense  of  the  Straits — no  matter 
how  much  it  may  be  the  defense  of  the 
individual  and  selfish  interests  of  Eng- 
land or  France  or  Italy  or  Rumania  or 
Bulgaria  or  any  other  Power — is  really 
the  defense  of  the  general  Interests  of 
all;  the  defense  is  necessary,  not  only 
for  Europe,  but  even  for  lands,  like  our 
own,  outside  Europe. 

In  this  whole  matter  Great  Britain  is 
of  course  the  "biggest  toad  in  the  pud- 
dle," as  becomes  her  naval  preponder- 
ance. This  would  be  specially  indicated 
if  the  Straits  were  not  fortified,  because, 
starting  from  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
British  preponderance  would  be  easily 
seen.  Hence  there  is  much .  sentiment 
in  Paris  towards  fortification. 

Many     Frenchmen     also     add     that 
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neither  Great  Britain  nor  France  nor 
any  other  Power  should  be  in  control, 
but  only  the  League  of  Nations.  This 
might  seem  to  involve  the  problem  of 
the  admission  of  Turkey  to  membership 
in  the  League;  when  it  comes  to  this, 
my  French  friends  seem  a  little  embar- 
rassed, although  they  profess  that  ulti- 
mate good  will  come  out  of  It  too. 

No  one  seems  to  place  any  reliance  on 
statements  purporting  to  emanate  from 
Mustapha  Kemal  as  to  the  freedom  of 
the  Straits  and  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  undertake  aggressive  action  against 
the  Allies.  He  knows  as  well  as  does 
any  other  Turk  that  the  real  aggressive 
action  against  the  Allies  is  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  is  being  done — namely,  to 
stir  up  French  Jealousy  of  Great  Britain. 
That  inter-Jealousy  game  has  worked 
well  for  years  and  has  been  applied  by 
the  Sultans,  in  turn,  to  all  the  Powers 
in  any  way  interested  in  Turkey.  The 
"Sick  Man"  remains  agreeably  "sick"  in 
Constantinople  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

in 

The  third  thing  as  regards  Turkey 
that  should  have  resulted  from  the 
World  War  is  the  giving  of  guaranties 
for  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
minorities  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Turk  has 
massacred  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Armenians   and   Greeks,   and   there   is 


every  reason  to  fear  that  his  savagery 
will  be  continued.  We  have  only  to  read 
the  ghastly  details  of  what  has  happened 
to  Christian  women  and  children  in  this 
very  year;  we  have  only  to  be  informed 
that  the  Turkish  army  subalterns  were 
seen  setting  fire  to  the  Christian  quar- 
ters in  Smyrna  to  be  sure  of  that. 

What  is  now  needed  is  some  kind  of 
concerted  action  into  which  there  can  be 
injected  no  element  of  disintegration. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know,  therefore,  that 
the  French  Government  has  instructed 
General  Pelle,  its  High  Commissioner  at 
Constantinople,  to  concert  plans  with  the 
English- and  Italian  High  Commissioners 
so  that  the  Angora  Government  shall 
know  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Allies  are 
in  accord  at  least  as  to  maintaining  the 
neutrality  of  the  zone  of  the  Straits. 
This  can  be  done,  the  French  maintain, 
without  any  military  demonstration,  and 
in  a  way  to  make  the  Kemalists  realize 
that  it  is  entirely  in  their  interests  to 
respect  the  decision  of  the  Allies  and  not 
to  undertake  anything  of  an  offensive 
nature. 

The  English  doubt  this,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Government  has  decided  to  rein- 
force both  its  fleet  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  the  British  troops  under 
Sir  Charles  Harington,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Allied  forces  at  Constanti- 
nople. Not  satisfied  with  this,  England 
invites  her  Allies  to  do  as  much.    She 


even  asks  Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  and 
Greece  to  participate  In  the  effective 
defense.  Finally,  she  asks  her  colonists 
to  help  the  mother  country.  What 
Anzac  can  resist  an  appeal  that  carries 
with  it  the  association  of  Gallipoll? 

The  French  shrug  their  shoulders  at 
this.  They  fear,  as  I  heard  them  say 
to-day,  that  "the  Turks  will  see  in  it  a 
certain  menace."  Exactly  what  the 
Turks  should  see! 

Again,  the  French,  like  the  Italians, 
have  a  contempt  for  the  Greeks  and  de- 
cline to  "line  up"  with  them. 

And — most  remarkable  in  a  nation  of 
realists — the  French  actually  pretend 
that  the  English  are  seeing  a  peril 
which  does  not  yet  exist.  In  this  case, 
it  is  possible  the  English  may  be  seeing 
better  than  the  French.* 

Certainly  Premier  Lloyd  George  re- 
ceived a  setback  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Greek  troops  in  Asia  Minor.  Perhaps, 
smarting  under  this,  and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  general  elections  at  home  in  the 
near  future,  he  is  making  "a  last  des- 
perate throw,"  as  his  enemies  claim,  in 
the  deep  political  game.  But  why  go 
still  further  and  call  his  defense  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Straits  a  wanton  war? 
That  statement  is  hardly  warranted. 

One  thing  is  sure:  the  Germans 
eagerly  acclaim  any  dissension  in  the 
Entente. 

Paris,  September  19,  1922. 


AUSTRIA-WHY  DYING? 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE   FROM   WILLIAM   C.  GREGG 


NATIONS  are  not  very  different 
from  individuals.  If  they  are 
thrifty,  they  get  along;  if  not, 
they  don't. 

Austria  was  a  monarchy  for  centuries. 
Vienna,  the  capital,  grew  in  size  with 
the  growth  of  the  population  of  South- 
ern Europe. 

It  became  a  political,  financial,  com- 
mercial, musical,  and  artistic  center  for 
a  hundred  million  people. 

The  "Viennese"  have  been  known 
rather  as  an  easy-going,  pleasure-loving 
people  than  as  a  people  prone  to  politi- 
cal domination.  Yet  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  which  ruled  Austria-Hungary, 
has  been  Influenced  and  controlled  by 
many  of  the  most  corrupt  and  cruel  peo- 
ple that  have  been  placed  in  power  or 
allowed  to  grasp  power  in  European 
history. 

I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  statement 
that  the  Austrian  people  did  not  raise  a 
finger  to  commence  the  war,  yet  they 
cheered  their  troops  as  they  marched 
against  Serbia,  and  thought  not  of  the 
morrow  of  world  chaos.  They  had  never 
participated  in  plans,  they  had  only 
shared  results. 

The  Empire  did  grow  and  prosper; 
Vienna  did  increase  in  importance  and 
wealth.    What  had  been  would  continue 


to  be,  so  "Hail  to  the  old  Emperor,  his 
Ministers  and  Generals."  They  also 
cheered  the  German  Empire  as  it 
reached  forward  and  took  the  reins  from 
their  hands  (if  they  ever  were  in  their 
hands),  and  they  did  not  anticipate 
trouble  to  come. 

The  long  struggle  ended  in  defeat, 
and  their  Empire  was  cut  up  into 
pieces  and  handed  to  different  foreign 
Powers. 

When  Vienna  found  Itself  one-third  of 
a  small  democracy,  it  had  neither  natu- 
ral gifts  nor  training  to  make  itself 
function  as  a  self-government. 

Suppose  it  were  left  to  the  passengers, 
men  and  women,  of  a  sinking  ocean 
steamer  to  launch  the  lifeboats  and  save 
themselves.  The  story  would  be  a  sad 
one.  The  story  of  the  attempt  of  Aus- 
tria to  launch  a  democratic  government 
has  also  been  sad.  Fumbling,  confusion, 
and  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  have 
marked  their  efforts. 

When  we  come  to  think  of  it,  self- 
government  is  no  snap.  It  will  not  run 
itself  except  into  the  ground.  The  peo- 
ple must  govern  the  state  as  they  govern 
themselves,  with  industry,  courage,  and 
self-denial.  None  but  a  great  people  can 
become  a  democracy  in  the  true  sense  of 


the  word,  and  the  Austrians  are  not  a 
great  people. 

Let  us  drop  the  word  "Democracy" 
and  use  "Socialism."  We  will  more 
quickly  understand  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent plight  of  Austria. 

Socialism  tries  to  give  the  "common 
man,"  or  the  "average  person,"  or 
"the  worker,"  a  good  time  in  life.  So- 
cialism believes  that  if  every  one  works, 
say,  two  hours  a  day,  all  necessities  and 
proper  luxuries  can  be  provided  and  dis- 
tributed, and  that  the  balance  of  the 
time  can  be  given  up  to  recreation  and 
the  cultivation  of  arts  and  education. 

This  is  only  a  theory.  I  have  never 
heard  whether  the  theory  went  so  far 
as  to  have  the  state  function  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  the  theory  or  not;  but  the 
Austrian  Socialists  passed  laws  to  en- 
force part  of  the  theory,  at  least,  and 
provide  means  to  insure  a  trial  for  a 
while. 

They  said  food  must  be  cheap,  so  It 
was  bought  abroad  or  at  home  for  what 
it  could  be  obtained,  and  sold  for  a  song. 
A  loaf  of  bread  was  sold  for  two-thirds 
of  a  cent  a  pound,  while  the  same  loaf 
was  being  sold  occasionally  in  the  open 
market,  when  Government  supplies 
couldn't  be  obtained,  for  three  cents. 
Meat  was  handled  In  the  same  way. 
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The  railways  were  operated  to  give  the 
Austrians  a  ride  for  almost  nothing. 
Six  cents  for  a  hundred-mile  ride,  third- 
class,  was  the  published  rate  In  March, 
1921. 

They  couldn't  control  everything;  but 
they  did  a  lot,  and  ran  behind  as  fast 
as  their  industry  In  buying  high  and 
selling  low  would  let  them. 

They  prohibited  increase  of  rents — a 
fine  thing  In  theory,  but  they  made 
street  beggars  out  of  the  landlords,  for 
houses  could  not  be  sold  that  could  not 
produce  an  income.  Only  last  week  a 
man  with  a  handsome  flat  of  eight  or 
nine  rooms  in  the  center  of  Vienna  told 
me  his  rent  was  |2  a  year. 

This  Government  ran  against  a  deficit 
mighty  soon,  but  they  issued  paper  cur- 
rency to  meet  their  obligations.  This 
increase  of  the  paper  money  made  the 
value  fall  somewhat  in  neighboring 
countries  (the  paper  crown  was  worth 
from  seven  to  nine  cents  at  the  Armi- 
stice), and  therefore  also  in  Austria. 

Right  here  Is  where  Austria  com- 
mitted suicide;  here  is  where  any  bene- 
fits of  Socialism  which  might  have  been 
demonstrated  were  stupidly  thrown 
away.  They  could  have  made  a  fairer 
distribution  of  the  burdens  and  benefits 
of  citizenship,  they  could  have  taken  a 
few  steps  toward  a  final  self-government, 
but  they  didn't  realize  that  the  crowns 
they  issued  promised  "to  pay,  on  de- 
mand, one  crown  in  metal  currency;" 
they  did  not  realize  that  a  reserve  and 
actual  redemption  of  the  crown  ,were 
necessary  to  preserve  Its  value;  they 
failed  to  be  honest,  and  redeem  their 
word.    Hence  they  failed  in  everything. 

The  rest  of  the  story  Is  simply  and 
easily  told.  They  met  every  deficit  with 
new  issues  of  paper  money.  When  I  was 
in  Vienna  in  March,  1921,  I  bought  700 
crowns  for  |1.  A  year  later  I  bought 
',000  crowns  for  the  same  |1.    Now  I  am 


buying  75,000  for  %1.  It  is  a  wonder  the 
crown  has  any  value  at  all.  Austria  up 
to  September  9,  1932,  had,  according  to 
official  figures,  1,311,000,000,000  paper 
crowns  outstanding. 

Get  out  your  pencil  and  write  one 
trillion  three  hundred  and  eleven  billion 
crowns;  it  will  probably  be  the  first  time 
that  you  have  ever  written  serious 
figures  running  Into  trillions.  While 
you  have  your  pencil  out,  just  divide 
that  huge  sum  by  seventy-five  thousand, 
the  number  of  crowns  I  am  buying  for 
a  dollar,  and  you  will  see  that  their  en- 
tire paper  money  is  worth  only  seven- 
teen and  a  half  million  dollars.  This 
shows  why  Austria  must  quit  as .  at 
present  constituted.  In  spite  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  paper  in  circula- 
tion, it  Isn't  worth  anything,  or,  as  one 
of  our  funny-picture  men  would  put  It, 
"It  doesn't  mean  anything." 

They  are  actually  using  quite  a  little 
foreign  currency  in  buying  and  selling 
merchandise.  Austria  might  last  several 
months  if  the  Government  could  pay  its 
two  hundred  and  sixty-odd  thousand 
employees.  It  doesn't  seem  able  to  print 
money  fast  enough  to  allow  them  to 
meet  their  living  expenses. 

Cost  of  living  has  gone  up  so  that  a 
taxi  ride  costs  50,000,  a  dinner  76,000, 
a  pair  of  shoes  300,000  crowns.  The 
Government  issues  index  numbers  on 
the  cost  of  living  and  pays  its  employees 
accordingly.  The  increase  of  pay  for 
September  over  August  is  estimated  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  per  cent — 
for  one  month,  mind  you. 

It  is  estimated  also  that  the  employees 
will  each  have  to  receive  on  the  average 
about  one  and  a  half  million  crowns  for 
the  month  of  September. 

Get  out  that  pencil  again  and  multiply 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  by 
one  and  a  half  million  crowns,  and  you 
will  see  bow  much  new  paper  money 


must  be  printed  Just  to  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment pay-roll  for  September — not  U» 
speak  of  the  pay  for  Government  sup- 
plies. Of  course  the  Government  re- 
ceives taxes  and  other  incomes,  but  they 
are  a  minor  detail;  they  fall  hopelessly 
behind  the  racing  speed  of  expenditures. 

Now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  the 
story.  The  people  are  better  off  than 
when  I  was  there  last  March,  and  much 
better  than  a  year  ago  last  March. 

I  took  about  three  dozen  pictures  of 
the  people  in  streets  and  in  parks.  They 
are  all  well  dressed  and  look  well  fed. 
The  theaters  are  crowded  (I  paid 
sixty-six  cents  for  a  seat) — the  movies 
and  restaurants  also.  I  simply  couldn't 
get  a  seat  at  the  Grand  Opera. 

Prices  have  gone  up  everywhere. 
When  you  take  a  taxi  ride,  you  look  at 
the  meter  and  then  multiply  by  9,000. 
You've  got  to  be  quick  at  figures  to  live 
in  Vienna. 

A  taxi  ride  costs  nearly  as  much  as  in 
New  York.  Whenever  the  Government 
releases  its  control  over  prices,  they  go 
up  to  approximately  gold  values  very 
soon. 

Labor  is  better  paid,  but  is  still  too 
low.  The  charge  I  made  against  Social- 
ism and  Labor  Unionism  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  still  stands.  They  have  not 
taken  care  of  labor.  It  is  much  worse 
off  than  in  so-called  capitalistic  states 
like  America,  for  instance.  One  reason 
the  people  are  looking  better  is  because 
they  have  cultivated  on  special  ground 
allotments  80,000  gardens  In  the  suburbs 
of  Vienna.  I  saw  the  exhibition  of  the 
results  in  the  City  Hall.  I  was  glad  they 
had  done  so  well,  and  sorry  there  were 
not  other  achievements  to  show  for  what 
Austria  had  been  through. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  firewood  here  and 
there  Inside  and  outside  of  Vienna,  con- 
siderable coal  also.  I  am  told  there  is  a 
fair  supply  of  fats  and  meats  for  the 
winter. 

If  Italy  could,  by  common  consent, 
take  over  the  government  of  Austria, 
stop  the  excess  of  expenditures,  circulate 
Italian  money,  and  discharge  fully  half 
of  the  public  employees,  the  country 
would  soon  get  on  its  feet.  We  would 
hear  nothing  more  about  their  "terrible 
suffering."  The  suffering  has  been  real 
enough  among  those  who  had  bank  sav- 
ings accounts,  and  old  people  living  on 
incomes  and  rents.  They  found  them- 
selves absolute  paupers.  Naturally,  the 
bulk  of  these  cases  have  been  adjusted, 
some  by  death,  some  by  work,  and  some 
by  relief  and  by  relatives. 

If  some  political  change  is  not  made 
very  soon  (say  In  three  months),  Vienna 
will,  I  am  afraid,  be  a  howling  mob  be- 
cause of  confusion  and  political  paraly- 
sis. This  may  be  delayed  by  some  loans 
to  quicken  the  body  of  the  almost  dead 
government  Loans  from  England. 
France,  and  Italy  are  always  imminent, 
and  the  League  of  Nations  is  gravely 
reconsidering  Austria's  dilemma,  as  It 
sits  in  Geneva. 

When  McRlnley  was  President,  the 
question,  "Shall  we  build  a  canal  at 
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Panama?"  was  much  discussed.  Mr. 
Dooley,  writing  an  Annual  Presidential 
Message  for  McKinley  to  send  to  Con- 
gress, said  under  the  heading  "Pane- 
maw  Canal:"  "Something  must  be  done 
about  the  Panemaw  Canal,  but  what  the 
divil  it  is  I  don't  know." 

I  think  the  League  of  Nations  feels 
the  same  way  about  Austria;  something 
must  be  done,  but  what  the  divil  It  is 
they  don't  know. 

This  article  would  be  defective  if  I 
didn't  try  to  explain  why  Austria  has 
lasted  as  long  as  this  and  why  there  is 
so  much  ease  and  comfort  in  spite  of  the 
financial  niin. 

(1)  The  exports  of  merchandise  have 
been  considerable  and  balance  a  part  of 
the  imports  of  food,  perhaps  all  the 
necessary  food,  because  champagnes, 
liqueurs,  silks,  and  furs  have  also  been 
Imported  and  sold  to  Austrlans. 

(2)  Much  good  money  has  come  into 
Austria  for  paintings,  antiques,  porce- 
lains, etc. — all  articles  of  real  value  if 
not  art  treasures. 

Much  of  the  former  belongings  of 
Archdukes  Ferdinand  and  Ludwig  Vic- 
tor have  been  sold — ^perhaps  a  million 
dollars'  worth.  The  art  stores  always 
report  a  good  foreign  business,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  them. 

(3)  The  American  Relief  has  brought 
in  about  fifty  million  dollars  of  supplies 
and  cash. 

(4)  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Catholic  Church  has  sent  in  large 
sums  to  assist  Austria,  which,  until  the 
Armistice,  was  the  leading  Catholic  na- 
tion of  the  world. 

(5)  Austrlans  in  foreign  countries, 
America,  England,  and  elsewhere,  have 
sent,  in  the  aggregate,  huge  sums  to 
their  relatives  in  Austria,  and  bought 
crowns  on  speculation. 

(6)  Foreign  buying  of  Austrian  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  Stinnes  purchase  of 
the  leading  steel  Industry  of  Austria, 
which  is  rejiorted  to  be  running  pros- 
perously. 

(7)  "rhe  ownership  by  Austrian  capi- 
talists of  paying  properties  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  and  elsewhere  has 
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brought  into  Vienna  a  fairly  steady  flow 
of  good  money.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Vienna  was  the  financial  and  bank- 
ing center  of  Southern  Europe  before  the 
War.  Vast  properties  are  still  held  out- 
side of  Austria. 

(8)  Space  will  not  permit  a  further 
listing  of  the  many  supplies  that  have 
helped  to  take  care  of  Austria;  but  the 
chief  bladder  that  has  kept  them  from 
sinking  has  been  the  use  of  the  paper 
money  issued  all  along  as  needed.  Like 
a  bladder,  it  will  not  support  anything 
very  long,  but  has  great  temporary  pos- 
sibilities. It  has  been  a  medium  of  ex- 
change and  has  always  represented  some 
gold  value,  even  as  It  does  to-day. 

If  Austria  had  been  entirely  self- 
supporting,  no  one  can  say  how  long  she 
might  have  functioned  on  her  paper  cur- 
rency. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  alx>ve-llsted 
outside  helps  have  kept  her  going,  and 
account  for  the  evidences  of  widespread 
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comfort  and  even  luxury.  Most  of  these 
helps  have  been  temporary,  and  they 
ar6,  in  any  event,  too  uncertain  to  sup- 
port a  political  state. 

I  found  out  why  the  trains  are  so 
crowded  in  Austria.  A  citizen  of  Vienna 
told  me  he  and  his  wife  had  Just  re- 
turned from  Germany,  where  they  had 
been  shopping.  They  bought  linen,  un- 
derwear, woolen  goods,  etc.,  at  less  than 
half  what  they  paid  in  Vienna.  Being 
Austrlans,  they  were  taxed  only  six  per 
cent  to  export  their  purchases  from  Ger- 
many. I  asked  him  how  much  bis 
round-trip  ticket  cost  him  (a  twenty- 
hour  ride  in  an  express  train,  third- 
class)  .    He  said.  Thirty  cents! 

You  see,  Austrian  Socialists  planned 
that  cheap  fare  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  the  Austrlans,  little  thinking 
that  it  would  be  used  by  Austrlans  to 
make  purchases  in  foreign  countries,  to 
the  serious  disadvantage  of  Austria. 

Successful  statesmanship  consists 
partly  in  thinking  ahead.  As  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  it  takes  a  great  people 
to  be  self-governing,  and  the  Austrlans 
are  not  a  great  people. 

With  no  reparations  paid  and  no 
standing  army  supported;  with  double 
the  agricultural  land  of  Belgium  and 
with  no  more  population;  with  a  rail- 
way and  banking  system  radiating 
through  all  Southern  Europe;  with 
Vienna  a  tourist  center  second  only  to 
Paris;  with  vast  wealth  to  be  taxed,  and 
a  comparatively  small  war  debt;  with 
the  Austrian  crown  worth  as  much  as 
the  French  franc  In  1919 — they  have 
made  the  minor  after-war  difllculties  the 
excuse  for  failure — a  failure  ghastly 
enough,  but  resulting  only  from  stupid 
and  dishonest  Socialism,  and  not  from 
restricted  area  and  tarilf  problems,  diffi- 
culties which  could  have  been  sur- 
mounted by  a  stronger  race. 

Vtenna.  September  9,  1922, 
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AMERICA'S 

PIONEER 

AVIATOR 

NAMES 

A  NEW 

MONO- 

SEAPI.ANE 

Orvllle  Wright,  one 
of  the  two  brothers 
who  \\'ere  pioneers  lit 
American  aviation, 
made  what  is  re- 
ported to  be  his  flrst 
airplane  flight  in  sev- 
eral years,  following 
the  christening  of 
the  new  type  mono- 
seaplane,  "Wilbur 
Wright,"  named  after 
his  brother,  who  died 
In  1912 
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DOCKING 
A  GREAT 
TRANS- 
ATLANTIC 
LINER  IN 
NEW  YORK 
CITY 

A  doxen  tugs  are 
here  seen  aiding  the 
steamship  France  to 
get  safely  Into  her 
berth  In  a  New  Yorit 
dock  when  she  ar- 
rived from  Havre  on 
a  recent  trip 
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JOBS    AND    JOB    LOTS    OF    UNCLE    SAM 


CLEANING  UP 

BEFORE  THE 

NEW  TARIFF 

WENT  INTO 

EPPEOT 

The  custom  ofDres 
throughout  the  coun- 
try worked  night  and 
day  to  get  rid  of  arti- 
cle* being  held  under 
the  old  tariff  rules 
before  the  McCumbrr- 
Fordney  Tariff  went 
Into  effect.  The  pho- 
tograph flhowB  a  scene 
In  Chicago 
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A  PUBLIC 
AUCTION  OP 
UNCLAIMED 

ARTICLES 
HELD  IN 

THE  NEW 

YORK  CITY 
POST  OFFICE 

This  certainly  looks 
like  a  nimmage  sale, 
but  It  Is  held  under 
the  auspices  of  Uncle 
Sam.  All  sorts  of 
articles  fall  of  deliv- 
ery through  the  malls 
because  of  defective 
addresses,  and  they 
have  to  be  auctioned 
off.  The  auctioneer 
seems  to  be  before  an 
unresponsive  audience 
while  he  dilates  on 
the  virtues  of  the 
milk  can  he  Is  hold- 
ing. Is  the  statuette 
which  Is  perhaps  next 
on  the  sales  list  thst 
of  Napoleon,  Edison, 
or  some  "great  un- 
known"? 
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UNDER  FOUR  PRESIDENTS 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF  OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 
CHAPTER   VI— GROVER    CLEVELAND 


HAD  diplomacy  been  a  career,  noth- 
ing would  have  pleased  me  more 
than  to  continue  in  such  service 
of  my  country.  On  the  whole,  I  cannot 
Bay  that  I  advocate  changing  our  system 
as  to  a  more  permanent  service  for  the 
heads  of  missions.  Our  President  is 
now  unhampered  to  select  men  who  are 
best  qualified  to  deal  with  the  problems 
in  hand  at  the  various  posts.  This  is  an 
advantage  over  a  system  that  tends  to 
keep  in  office  ministers  and  ambassadors 
who  are  ill  equipped  to  bring  statesman- 
liice  qualities  to  their  work,  though  they 
may  be  past-masters  in  routine  and  so- 
cial requirements. 

But  it  wou4d  be  well  if,  on  a  change  of 
administration,  removals  of  heads  .of 
missions  were  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Of  course,  after  four  or  eight 
years,  the  return  of  our  diplomatic 
chiefs  from  foreign  fields  to  the  various 
parts  of  our*country  has  an  advantage 
in  that  these  men,  by  reason  of  their 
experience  and  standing,  are  enabled  to 
Inform  and  in  a  measure  guide  public 
opinion  on  questions  concerning  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

On  my  return  to  New  York  I  re- 
entered business,  but  continued  to  take 
a  deep  and  active  interest  in  public 
affairs.  I  spent  much  of  my  spare  time 
lecturing  on  public  questions  and  his- 
torical matters. 

CLEVELAND'S  WAB  ON  "FBEE  SILVEB" 

In  the  fall  of  1891  I  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  State  Convention  at 
Saratoga  and  a  member  of  the  platform 
committee.  One  of  the  questions  to  be 
solved  was.  What  should  be  our  itosition 
regarding  silver?  Cleveland's  statement 
of  his  position  during  his  first  term  had 
lost  him  the  Presidency. 

Quite  purposely,  Cleveland  bad  boldly 
accentuated,  while  in  office,  the  outstand- 
ing matters  then  before  the  country — 
the  tariff  and  sound  money — without 
any  regard  to  political  consequences. 
His  .!riend  Richard  Watson  Gilder  had 
said  of  him  in  "Orover  Cleveland:  A 
Record  of  Friendship:" 

Every  once  In  a  while  Cleveland 
"threw  away  the  Presidency,"  and  I 
never  saw  htm  so  happy  as  when  he 
had  done  It;  as,  for  instance,  after 
the  tariff  message,  and  now  again 
after  the  silver  letter. 

Cleveland,  while  not  a  scholar,  was 
ultra-conscientious  and  had  an  honest 
and  logical  mind  that  dealt  with  funda- 
mentals. He  would  "mull  over"  (that 
is  the  very  phrase  I  have  heard  him 
use)  a  question  until  he  got  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  there  he  would  start  to  build 
up  his  premises  and  arrive  at  his  decis- 
ions. 

iiaoaiiaa  of  the  BuznliiB  Bccumulating 
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Orover  Cleveland,  from  a  large  photograph  aj>ecially  made  for  Mr.  Straut, 
the  original  of  which  hangs  {n  M»  library 


in  the  Treasury,  he  had  been  impressed 
more  and  more  with  the  fact  that  the 
taxes  and  the  tariff  should  be  reduced. 
He  realized,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer  of  1887,  that  the  rapid  increase  of 
this  surplus  was  becoming  a  menace  to 
the  stability  of  our  financial  system,  and 
be  felt  it  his  duty  to  provide  some  means 
for  averting  commercial  disaster.  At 
the  opening  of  Congress  that  year,  in- 
stead of  a  message  covering  all  of  the 
Government  activities,  as  was  the  In- 
variable custom,  he  prepared  one  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  revenue  system 
and  to  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
tariff.  He  gave  much  care  and  delibera- 
tion to  this  message  and  its  subject,  but 
none  to  the  political  consequences. 

Again,  later,  when  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  became  a  topic  of  prominence,  the 
Reform  Club  of  New  York  Invited  him 
to  attend  a  banquet  at  which  this  ques- 
tion was  to  be  discussed.  Many  of  his 
friends  advised  that  he  remain  silent  on 
the  subject,  in  order  not  to  mar  his 
chances  for  re-election.  Cleveland,  bow- 
ever,  accepted  the  invitaticn  and  boldly 
announced  his  position  regarding  "the 


dangerous  and  reckless  experiment  of 
free,  unlimited,  and  Independent  silver 
coinage."  That  was  too  much  for  the 
machine  men  of  the  party;  the  note  of 
Cleveland's  doom  was  sounded  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

After  his  retirement,  partisan  bitter- 
ness largely  disappeared,  and  it  soon  be- 
came a  foregone  conclusion  that  he 
would  again  have  to  stand  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Although  he  had  occupied  the 
President's  chair  only  one  term,  I  doubt 
whether  any  ex-President  of  our  time, 
with  the  exception  of  Roosevelt,  carried 
with  him  into  private  life  a  deeper  in- 
terest or  a  higher  esteem  on  the  part  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  His  rugged 
honesty  of  purpose  and  determined 
stand  for  the  best  principles  in  our  pub- 
lic life  were  more  and  more  appreciated  ' 
and  valued.  During  the  entire  period 
between  his  defeat  and  re-election  he 
was  the  most  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  his  party. 

When  the  silver  question  came  up  at  | 
Saratoga,  a  few  others  and  myself  con-  ; 
tended  for  a  sound  money  planlh  We  i 
met  with  opposition  from  a  majority  of      , 
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the  committee.  Richard  Crolier,  boss  of 
Tammany  Hall,  had  not  up  to  that  time 
bothered  much  about  the  subject.  I  laid 
before  him  the  reasons  underlying  the 
question  and  got  him  to  throw  his  pow- 
erful influence  and  help  on  our  side,  and 
we  succeeded  in  the  end  in- incorporat- 
ing a  strong  sound  money  plank. 

Cleveland  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  that  accomplishment  in  the  follow- 
ing note  to  me: 

816  Madison  Avenue 
Sept.  2T.  18»1. 
My  dear  Mr.  Btraua : 

I  have  a  Buspicion  that  you  had 
much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the 
silver  plank  in  the  platform  adopted 
at  Saratoga.  I  am  so  well  satisfied 
Indeed  that  you  thus  merit  my  thanlcs 
as  a  citizen  who  loves  the  honor  of 
his  country  and  as  a  Democrat  who 
loves  the  integrity  of  his  party,  that 
I  desire  to  tender  them  In  this  frank. 
Informal  manner,      yours  very  truly, 

GROVER  CLaVEL.AND. 

I  may  add  here  that  upon  his  retirement 
In  1889  Cleveland  came  to  New  York  to 
live,  and  the  pleasant  relations  I  had 
had  with  him  in  office  became  close  and 
intimate. 

Early  In  July,  1892,  I  wrote  Cleveland 
reading  his  position  on  the  tariff,  and 
after  the  Chicago  convention  which 
nominated  him  for  the  Presidency,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  communication 
from  him: 

Gray  aabto«. 
Buzzard*  Bay,  Mass. 
July  2S,  1S92. 
My  dear  Sir: 

1  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  12,  and  to  express  my  disap- 
pointment that  while  in  New  York 
last  week  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  converse  with  you  on  the 
Bussestions  which  your  letter  con- 
tained. You  cannot  fall  to  see  by 
some  expressions  in  my  address  in 
reply  to  the  notification  committee, 
that  thoughts  quite  similar  to  yours 
have  occupied  my  mind  In  regard  to 
the  tariff  plank  In  our  platform.  1 
am  exceedingly  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  misrepresentation  of  our 
true  position,  and  I. regret  exceedingly 
that  there  should  have  been  any  form 
of  expression  adopted  which  makes  us 
liable  to  that  danger. 

1  shall  continue  to  give  the  subject 
earnest  thought  and  when  I  write  my 
letter  of  acceptance  If  it  should  then 
seem  to  be  necessary  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  pursue  the  subject  further.  I 
have  heard  of  your  labors  at  Chicago 
and  of  your  constant  and  earnest  de- 
votion to  my  cause  and  while  your 
previous  conduct  and  our  relations 
have  been  such  as  to  lead  me  to  ex- 
pect such  things  of  you,  1  am  none 
the  less  gratified  and  beg  to  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

With    the    kind    remembrances   of 
Mrs.    Cleveland    to    you    and    Mrs. 
Straus,  In  which  I  heartily  Join,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Orovrr  Ci.evki,and. 

In  1888  his  position  on  these  two  ques- 
tions caused  his  defeat;  in  1892,  his  posi- 
tion still  the  same,  these  very  issues 
were  the  dominant  factors  that  brought 
about  his  renomination  and  election. 

During  the  winter  before  his  second 


Cleveland  was  frequently  accompanied  by  hii  physician  on  hunting  and  fishing 
expeditions,  irhich  were  taken  not  alone  for  pleasure  but  as  health  measures 


term  of  office,  in  order  to  get  some  rest 
and  be  freer  than  was  possible  in  New 
York  from  the  constant  stream  of  visi- 
tors and  place  hunters,  he  and  his  fam- 
ily accepted  the  invitation  of  my  brother 
Nathan  to  occupy  a  little  frame  house 
which  my  brother  had  bought  from  a 
New  Jersey  farmer  in  connection  with 
the  property  on  which  stands  the  Lake- 
wood  Hotel. 

THE  "LITTLE   WHITE    HOUSE" 

The  unassuming  little  two-story  house, 
surrounded  by  pines,  simple  as  could  be, 
was  renovated  and  painted  white,  and 
became  known  as  "the  little  White 
House."  To  it  from  time  to  time  he 
summoned  the  people  with  whom  be 
wished  to  confer — ^with  the  leaders  of 
his  party  with  regard  to  policies  and 
the  make-up  of  his  Cabinet,  and  with 
friends.  He  had  no  secretary  and  wrote 
all  letters  with  his  own  hand. 

During  his  stay  at  the  "little  White 
House"  he  sent  for  me  several  times  to 
talk  over  things  with  him.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  he  proposed  connecting 
me  with  the  Administration  in  some 
way  that  might  be  agreeable  to  me. 
While  I  appreciated  his  intention,  I  told 
him  I  felt  I  owed  it  to  my  brothers  to 
stick  to  business  for  the  next  few  years. 
He  answered  that  he  would  have  to  have 
one  of  the  brothers  in  his  Administra- 
tion. I  learned  later  that  in  his  mind 
he  had  reserved  the  ministership  to  Hol- 
land for  Isidor..  At  about  this  time 
Isidor  had  been  nominated,  and  was  sub- 
sequently elected,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
Congress,  and  Cleveland  purposely  did 
not  fill  the  Dutch  post  until  after  that 
special  election.  He  afterwards  re- 
marked to  a  friend  he  and  Isidor  had  in 
common,  William  L.  Wilson,  of  West 
Virginia,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  responsible  for 
the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill,  that  he  much 
preferred  Isidor  in  Congress,  where  he 


could  have  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge  in  financial  and  tariff  mat- 
ters. Indeed,  my  brother  was  largely 
responsible  for  Cleveland's  calling  the 
extra  session  of  Congress  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  Silver  Coinage  Act. 

A  PRESIDENT  UNDER  FIRE 

Among  my  letters  from  Cleveland  at 
this  period  I  have  one  concerning  a  mat- 
ter that  caused  a  great  deal  of  stir  and 
unfavorable  comment:  the  appointment 
of  James  J.  Van  Alen,  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
as  Ambassador  to  Italy.  Van  Alen  was 
a  very  rich  man.  He  was  the  son-in-law 
of  William  Astor  and  the  personal  friend 
of  William  C.  Whitney,  the  real  man- 
ager of  the  Cleveland  campaign,  whose 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  not  liked  by  the  "Mugwump"  wing 
of  the  party,  headed  by  Carl  Schurz  and 
others.  When  Van  Alen  was  appointed, 
a  hue  and  cry  arose  from  the  idealists, 
and  Cleveland's  enemies  alleged  that  the 
appointment  was  nothing  more  than  a 
reward  for  the  very  large  contribution 
Van  Alen  had  made  to  Whitney  for  the 
campaign,  tor  which  Whitney  had  prom- 
ised this  position. 

Schurz,  as  editor  of  "Harper's  Week- 
ly," wrote  a  savage  editorial  against 
Cleveland  on  this  subject,  and  in  a  letter 
to  me  he  stated  that  he  felt  Cleveland's 
prestige  would  never  recover  from  the 
blow  he  had  struck  against  himself  in 
making  that  appointment.  I  wrote  to 
Cleveland  about  the  matter  and  how  it 
was  regarded  by  some  of  his  friends, 
mentioning  Schurz  among  others.  The 
President  sent  me  the  following  reply: 

Executive   Mansion,    Washington 
Oct.  20.  1803. 
^fv  dear  Mr.  Straus: 
Your  letter  was  received  to-day. 
I   need  not  tell   you  how  much   I 
value  your  friendship;  and  I  hardly 
need  confess  how  touched  I  am  by 
the  manifestation  of  affection  afForded 
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by  the  solicitude  you  evince  In  the 
Van  Alen  matter.  I  am  amazed  by 
the  course  pursued  by  some  grood  peo- 
ple In  dealing  with  this  subject.  No 
one  has  yet  presented  to  me  a  single 
charge  of  unfitness  or  Incompetency. 
They  have  chosen  to  eagerly  act  upon 
the  frivolous  statements  of  a  much 
mendacious  and  mischievous  news- 
paper, as  an  attempt  to  injure  a  man 
who  in  no  way  has  been  guilty  of 
wrong.  I  leave  out  of  account  the 
allegation  that  his  nomination  was  In 
acknowledgement  of  a  large  cam- 
paign contribution.  No  one  will  ac- 
cuse me  of  such  a  trade  and  Mr. 
Whitney's  and  Mr.  Van  Alen's  denial 
that  any  such  thing  existed  in  the 
minds  of  any  one  concerned,  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth.  I  think  It  would  be 
a  cowardly  thing  in  me  to  disgrace  a 
man  because  the  New  York  World 
had  doomed  him  to  disgrace.  Since 
the  nomination  was  sent  in  I  have 
left  the  matter  entirely  to  the  Senate, 
and  I  hear  that  the  nomination  was 
confirmed  to-day.  This  ends  the  mat- 
ter. I  am  entirely  content  to  wait  for 
a  complete  Justification  of  my  part  in 
the  proceeding. 

I  am  sorry  you  regard  this  matter 
as  so  unfortunate  and  If  anything 
could  have  induced  me  to  turn  away 
from  a  course  which  seems  to  me  so 
plainly  Just  and  right,  it  would  be  my 
desire  to  satisfy  Just  such  good 
friends  as  you  have  always  proved 
yourself  to  be. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  at  all 
times. 

Tours  very  sincerely, 

Orovbr  Cleveland. 

Van  Alen  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
but  on  November  20  he  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation, which  Cleveland  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted but  urged  Van  Alen  to  reconsider 
his  decision,  as  his  (the  President's) 
preference  was  emphatically  that  he  ac- 
cept the  post  and  by  the  discharge  of  bis 
duties  vindicate  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety of  bis  selection. 

HIDNICHT  SUPPERS  OF  DELICATESSEN 
AND  BEER 

During  the  second  term  I  saw  little  of 
the  President  I  was  very  much  tied  to 
business,  and  went  to  Washington  only 
when  summoned  there  to  discuss  a  few 
international  matters  as  they  arose. 
But  while  I  am  reminiscing  about  my 
relations  with  Mr.  Cleveland,  I  will 
Jump  ahead  about  ten  years  and  speak 
of  a  visit  be  paid  me  for  three  days 
during  March,  1903.  He  was  to  deliver 
an  address  at  the  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
Memorial  Meeting  in  the  Brooklyn  Acad- 
emy of  Music  on  Sunday  evening,  and 
he  arrived  from  Princeton  on  Saturday. 
He  was  like  a  boy  out  of  school. 

We  were  going  to  the  theater  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  and  I  suggested  Justin 
McCarthy's  "If  I  Were  King,"  played  by 
Sothem. 

"I  hope  it  is  not  sad,"  he  said;  "I  want 
to  see  it  from  start  to  finish;"  and,  with 
a  smirk,  he  added:  "For  I  am  a  hay- 
seed." I  discerned  afterward  -that  he 
would  rather  have  seen  a  comedy  or 
vaudeville. 

When  we  got  to  the  theater  many  la 
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the  audience  recognized  him,  and  heads 
were  constantly  turning  in  the  direction 
of  our  i)ox.  I  mentioned  it  to  him,  but 
he  said: 

"Ob  no,  they  don't  know  me  any 
more." 

After  the  theater  we  had  a  supper  of 
delicatessen  and  beer  at  home,  which  I 
knew  he  would  like,  and  he  amused  us 
with  several  funny  stories  and  mimicry. 
My  wife  remarked  that  he  might  have 
made  a  success  on  the  stage,  and  he  re- 
plied that  his  friend  Joe  Jefferson  had 
often  deplored  his  having  missed  that 
profession.  He  mimicked  the  humorous 
Congressman  Campbell  of  New  York, 
who  used  to  come  to  the  White  House, 
and,  pointing  to  the  room  occupied  by 
Cleveland,  ask  the  clerk,  "Is  His  Royal 
Nibs  in?"  And  sometimes  Tim  Camp- 
bell made  requests  that  Cleveland  bad 
to  deny  as  unconstitutional;  then  Tim 
would  come  back  with:  "Oh,  I  wouldn't 
let  the  Constitution  stand  between 
friends!" 

MORE  IMPRESSIONS  OF 
CROVER  CLEVELAND 

At  dinner  on  Sunday  we  were  Joined 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Carlisle,  my 
brother  Isldor,  his  wife,  and  bis  business 
associate,  Charles  B.  Webster.  Carlisle, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Senators 
in  Congress,  was  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  a  close  friend  of 
Cleveland.  When  the  champagne  was 
served  my  wife  said  to  the  ex-President: 

"Does  Mrs.  Cleveland  let  you  drink 
this?  You  know  it  Is  bad  for  your 
rheumatism!" 

He  answered:  "No,  but  I  won't  tell 
her." 

They  compromised  on  one  glass. 

After  dinner  the  conversation  turned 
to  the  bond  loans  during  Cleveland's 
second  administration,  the  first  made 
through  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  the  sub- 
sequent popular  loans — to  keep  the  gold 
in  the  United  States  Treasury.  The  ex- 
President  referred  to  his  fight  against 
the  silver  craze  and  said  he  had  to 
abandon  the  fundamental  issue,  the 
tariff  reform,  to  combat  that  dangerous 
heresy. 

When  the  guests  had  gone,  Cleveland 
wanted  to  know  whether  we  would  like 
to  hear  the  speech  be  was  to  deliver  that 
evening,  and  of  course  we  assured  him 
we  should  be  delighted.  This  led  to  con- 
versation about  Beecher,  and  I  showed 
him  the  original  letter  that  Beecher 
wrote  him  in  1887  recommending  my 
appointment  to  Turkey.  He  said  he  re- 
membered it  perfectly,  and  it  was  the 
thing  that  turned  the  scale  while  he  was 
considering  whether  or  not  he  could 
properly  appoint  a  person  of  my  race  to 
a  post  largely  concerned  with  the  protec- 
tion of  Christian  missions.  I  made  bold 
to  request  the  manuscript  of  his  Me- 
morial address  to  file  with  my  Beecher 
letter,  and  he  kindly  consented,  with  the 
words:  "Yes,  certainly;  they  are  kind 
of  cousins." 

After  a  light  supper  we  drove  to 
Brooklyn.    Cleveland  was  ever  punctual. 


and  I  took  care  that  we  should  arrive  at 
the  appointed  hour,  7:45.  It  was  pouring 
rain,  and  Cleveland  anticipated  that 
most  people  would  be  kept  away;  but 
when  we  entered  the  hall  it  was  packed 
from  pit  to  dome,  and  several  thousandf 
persons  were  turned  away.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  hundreds  crowded  on  to 
the  stage  to  greet  the  ex-President, 
showing  that  the  love  and  admiratioa 
of  the  people  had  in  no  degree  waned. 

The  next  morning  we  prevailed  upon 
him  to  stay  an  extra  day.  He  said  he 
knew  I  had  a  speech  to  make  at  Brown 
University  and  would  have  to  be  busy. 
I  assured  bim  the  speech  was  all  pre- 
pared and  the  subject  was  "Brown  In 
Diplomacy."  He  asked  me  to  read  it  to 
him,  and  I  did.  He  pronounced  it  appro- 
priate and  fine,  which  gave  me  some 
confidence  in  ttie  success  of  the  occa- 
sion, for  I  knew  he  was  not  given  to 
fiattery  and  would  not  have  praised  It 
without  meaning  it;  that  was  not  bis 
style. 

He  had  to  go  to  Rockwood,  the  pho- 
tographer at  Thirty-ninth  Street  and 
Broadway,  so  I  went  with  him.  He  said 
he  bad  hundreds  of  requests  for  pictures 
and  wanted  a  new  one  taken  so  that 
when  people  wrote  for  them  he  could 
refer  such  requests  to  Rockwood;  simi- 
larly he  had  some  pictures  made  by  a 
Philadelphia  photographer.  That  ar- 
rangement would  save  him  much  trou- 
ble. I  asked  Rockwood  to  take  a  special, 
large  picture  for  me.  He  brought  foi^ 
ward  his  larger  camera  and  took  one  of 
the  best  photographs  of  Cleveland  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  had  two  finished;  one  for 
Mrs.  Cleveland  and  the  other  hangs  in 
my  library. 

For  luncheon  we  met  Isidor  at  Del- 
monico's.  At  the  next  table  sat  Charles 
F.  Murphy,  successor  to  Croker  as  boss 
of  Tammany  Hall,  who  requested  me  to 
Introduce  him  to  Cleveland.  They  bad 
quite  a  chat,  after  which  Cleveland  re- 
marked : 

"He  looks  like  a  pretty  clean  fellow.", 

During  the  meal  our  guest  told  us, 
with  language,  voice,  and  manner  befit- 
ting the  tale,  how,  when  be  was  being 
spoken  of  for  re-election  before  his  sec- 
ond term,  he  met  a  farmer  who  said  to 
him:  "Now  if  you  will  go  on  sawln' 
wood  and  dont  say  nothln',  they  will 
give  you  back  that  Job  in  Washington." 
No  actor  could  have  given  a  more  vivid 
characterization  of  that  farmer. 

That  evening  we  went  to  Weber  and 
Flelds's  Music  Hall,  on  Twenty-ninth 
Street  near  Broadway.  He  suggested 
this  himself.  He  said  he  liked  to  be 
amused  at  the  theater  and  not  saddened 
or  instructed. 

THE  FINAL  CONFIDENCBS  OP  AN 
EX-PBESIOENT 

At  about  this  period  Cleveland  from 
time  to  time  showed  evidences  of  illness. 
He  called  them  stomach  attacks. 
Whether  or  not  his  personal  friend  and 
physician,  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  had 
diagnosed  the  malady  as  more  serious  I 
do  not  know;  but  at  times  I  rather  in- 
ferred that  he  had.    Dr.  Bryant  made  it 
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a  point  to  accompany  him  on  several  of 
his  bunting  and  fishing  expeditions, 
which  were  taken  not  alone  for  pleasure 
but  as  health  measures,  for  a  change  of 
air  and  the  outdoor  recreation. 

On  and  oft  during  those .  years  also, 
when  the  family  wanted  a  little  change, 
they  occupied  "the  little  White  House" 
of  my  brother's  at  Lakewood.  Cleveland 
liked  its  simplicity  and  because  it  was 
not  unlike  the  parsonage  at  Caldwell, 
N.  J.,  where  he  was  bom.  Early  In 
June,  1908,  while  the  Clevelands  were  at 
Lakewood,  the  ex-President  sent  for  my 
brother  Isidor;  be  desired  to  have  a  talk 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  wish  to  un- 
burden his  mind.  This  proved  to  be  the 
last  time  he  spoke  to  any  one  outside  of 
his  immediate  family  while  still  in  the 
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possession  of  all  his  faculties.  That 
very  night  he  had  another  attack  of  bis 
malady,  after  which,  as  I  was  told,  his 
faculties  seemed  to  go  under  a  cloud. 
Two  weeks  later,  on  June  24,  the  coun- 
try was  shocked,  though  it  was  not  un- 
preiMired,  to  learn  that  the  ex-President 
had  died  that  morning  at  his  Princeton 
home. 

On  June  26  Grover  Cleveland  was  laid 
to  rest.  The  funeral  was  private;  my 
brothers  and  I  had  received  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Cleveland  asking  us  to  be  present. 
At  his  home  we  met  about  one  hundred 
of  his  personal  friends.  It  bad  been  his 
express  wish  that  there  be  no  eulogy  or 
funeral  orrclon,  and  his  friend.  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke,  conducted  a  simple 
service  at  which  he  read  passages  from 
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Wordsworth's  "The  Happy  Warrior."  In 
a  carriage  with  Chief  Justice  Fuller. 
Judge  George  Gray  of  Delaware,  and 
Governor  Fort  of  New  Jersey,  I  accom- 
panied the  body  to  the  cemetery. 

For  him  there  were  no  longer  enemies 
to  traduce  and  vilify.  Perhaps  no  Presi- 
dent had  ever  been  so  reviled  by  a  hos- 
tile press  throughout  the  country  as  this 
great  man,  and,  strong  as  he  was,  these 
attacks  quite  naturally  pained  him.  Like 
all  men  who  struggle  against  the  tide 
for  righteous  things,  appreciation  is 
often  deferred,  sometimes  until  after 
death.  In  his  case,  happily,  it  came 
while  he  was  yet  among  us  in  the  con- 
stantly increasing  manifestations  of 
admiration,  love,  and  esteem  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country. 


STAR   CHAMBER    SESSIONS    WITH    HARRISON  AND    McKINLEY 


NEXT  wekk's  installment  of  the  Auto- 
biography reconnts  bow  President 
Harrison  called  Mr.  Straus  to  tbe  White 
House  in  1891  to  consult  with  him  con- 
cerning the  persecutions  that  were  driving 
multitudes  oi  Jewish  refugees  from  Russia 
to  the°  United  States.  The  upshot  was  a 
firm  stand  on  the  part  of  Harrison  that 
forced  Russia  to  curb  her  methods. 

The  illustrious  diplomat  describes  how 


McEinley  summoned  him  to  Washington 
in  his  dSort  to  avert  war  with  Spain, 
and  how  McEinley  later  persuaded  Mr. 
Straus  to  undertake  his  second  mission 
to  Turkey,  at  a  time  when  Dr.  James  B. 
Angell,  then  United  States  Minister 
to  the  Porte,  believed  that  the  only 
way  to  bring  Turkey  to  terms  was  to 
send  warships  to  "rattle  the  Sultan's 
windows." 


POLITICAL  SKIRMISHES   OF  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

BY   FREDERICK   M.   DAVENPORT 

MEMBER  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  TBE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
PROFESSOR  IN   LAW    AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AT  HAMILTON   COLLEGE 


When  Senator  Davenport  wrote  this  he  was  In  Missouri 
and  Kansas.  In  Missouri  the  political  contest  has  raged 
about  the  personality  and  views  of  Senator  Reed,  whom 
former  President  Wilson  denounced  In  a  recent  campaign 
letter  as  a  "marplot."    In  Kansas  the  Issue  centers  about 


the  Industrial  Court  Law,  about  which  Senator  Davenport 
will  write  in  another  letter.  How  the  Middle  West  views 
the  tariff  is  Important  to  the  country  when  we  reflect  upon 
what  happened  to  tbe  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Bill  in  1909  and 
1910  under  Middle  Western  leadership. — The  EnrroRS. 


MISSOURI  is  politically  still  a  raw 
State.  Rural  Missouri  is  honest 
and  narrow,  and  I  am  told  that 
Governor  Hyde,  who  is  a  progressive 
Republican  and  ran  on  the  Bull  Moose 
ticket  for  Attorney-General  in  1912,  has 
had  Satan's  own  time  with  the  farmers 
in  seeking  to  provide  even  a  reasonably 
adequate  system  of  education  for  their 
own  children.  But  they  are  learning. 
The  city  politics  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City  Is  known  of  all  men  as  disreputable 
and  commercial.  In  no  State  of  the 
Union,  probably,  is  the  poison  squad, 
which  deceives  and  lies  to  public  opin- 
ion, so  vigorous  and  successful.  It 
seems  sometimes,  I  am  tcld,  as  if  the 
people  preferred  to  believe  the  worst  of 
shining  marks.  The  anti-machine  fight 
in  Kansas  City,  which  proved  unusually 
successful  only  yester-year,  has  declined 
vitality,  and  the  sordid  itolitical  com- 
xslalists  are  creeping  back  into  itower. 
hope  of  the  State  is  in  progressive 


Republicanism,  which  is  reasonably 
strong.  Old-Guard  Republicanism  is 
only  another  name  for  Bourbon  Democ- 
racy.   They  help  each  other  out. 

Those  who  think  that  the  idealistic 
issue  of  the  League  of  Nations  played 
any  particular  part  in  the  recent  contest 
of  Senator  Reed  for  renomlnation  in  the 
Democratic  primary  would  do  well  to 
bear  the  foregoing  factors  In  mind. 
Missouri  Is  not  at  present  a  State  to  be 
violently  moved  by  idealism,  "super"  or 
any  other  kind.  At  bottom  it  appears  to 
be  like  most  of  this  Middle  Western 
country,  unmoved  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions issue,  pretty  stolidly  nationalistic 
and  anxious  to  keep  out  of  European 
embroilments.  Probably  that  helped 
Reed,  but  it  was  not  the  issue.  They 
like  Reed  in  Missouri  as  a  sporting 
proposition.  He  is  a  hard  and  brainy 
fighter,  even  though  many  call  him  un- 
scrupulous. And  the  average  plain  Mis- 
sourian  likes  that.    I  fear  that  tbe  Reed 


personality  fits  Missouri  better  than  the 
President  Wilson  personality. 

I  have  heard  it  much  discussed  in  the 
E^ast  as  to  whether  the  Bourbon  Republi- 
can vote  helped  Reed  out  In  the  primary. 
Of  course  the  reader  understands  that 
some  of  these  Western  primaries  are 
very  free  primaries  into  which  the  voter 
may  go  and  line  up  with  either  party  or 
any  party.  The  opinion  seems  to  be 
here  that  in  St.  Louis,  for  particular 
reasons,  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
Republican  organization  to  keep  their 
voters  in  line  for  the  Republican  part  of 
the  fight,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  State  at  large  many 
thousands  of  Republicans  Joined  in  re- 
nominating Reed — plenty  of  them  to  do 
the  work.  He  actually  won  by  only 
6,000.  And  the  serious  and  informed 
view  here  is  that  he  will  have  much 
Republican  support  at  the  polls  In  No- 
vember, and  will  probably  win  then. 

In  this  country  the  League  of  Nations 
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issue  is  thoroughly  In  eclipse.  Except  In 
spots.  It  appears  that  this  is  true  of  the 
whole  United  States,  as  completely  true 
still  as  In  the  1920  overwhelming  elec- 
_tlon  upon  the  Issue.  It  certainly  had 
Jittle  effect  against  Lodge  in  Massachu- 
setts in  the  primary.  It  might  be  de- 
cisive at  the  general  election  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  a  close  fight,  but  in  and  of 
Itself  in  Massachusetts  it  seems  to  have 
no  vitality.  In  Nebraska,  where  United 
States  Senator  Hitchcock  Is  running 
ag^in  on  his  record  as  a  Wilson  League 
supporter,  the  chances  of  the  progressive 
Republican,  Howell,  are  somewhat  en- 
hanced by  the  issue.  Hitchcock,  who  is 
a  shrewd  politician  and  has  made  an 
able  Senator,  evidently  senses  It,  as  he 
has  sought  to  counteract  it  by  a  clever 
and  incisive  speech  recently  In  the  Sen- 
ate in  which  he  denounced  before  the 
world  the  action  of  the  French  on  the 
Rhine  In  employing  savage  Africans  as 
armed  forces  and  in  setting  up  brothels 
for  them.  This  propagandist  antidote' 
has  been  put  to  work  in  a  multitude  of 
German  homes  in  Nebraska,  although  It 
is  quite  likely  that  it  has  come  too  late 
to  be  of  effective  political  service.  All 
the  irreconcliables  about  the  League — 
Reed,  Johnson,  Beveridge,  La  Follette — 
have  come  through  with  flying  colors; 
on  other  issues,  but  their  hcstility  to  the 
League  never  flecked  them,  rather  aided 
them. 

The  attitude  of  the  Middle  West  on 
the  tariff  is  interesting.  They  have  not 
waked  up  to  it  yet  at  all.  There  is  no 
mighty  Dolliver  to  stir  their  hearts  as 
the  great  lowan  did  against  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Bill  In  1909  and  1910.  Further- 
more, the  tariff-makers  in  Washington 
have  prepared  in  advance  at  least  a  tem- 
porary bulwark  against  a  recurring 
Payne-Aldrlch  tragedy  by  high  duties  on 
lemons  and  almonds  and  wheat  and 
other  products  dear  to  the  heart  and  the 
pocketbook  of  the  Western  agriculturist. 
Besides,  prices  generally  are  so  much 
higher  on  everything  than  they  were  in 
1910  that  the  Western  consumer  seems 
numb  to  the  addition  of  a  mere  tariff 
burden. 

The  wise  ones  have  told  me  that  they 
look  for  the  Western  consumer  to  wake 
up  a  little  later  on,  if  he  begins  to  pay 
appreciably  more  for  the  things  he  buys. 
In  the  wheat  country,  for  example  in 
Kansas,  the  high  tariff  duty  on  wheat  is 
a  delusion.  The  world  price  of  wheat  in 
Liverpool  is  now  so  low  that  the  cost  of 
production  In  Kansas  Is  higher  than  the 
Liverpool  price.  The  State  of  Kansas  is 
frankly  worried  about  Its  underlying 
economic  condition,  which  depends  as 
certainly  upon  wheat  as  Cuba's  welfare 
depends  upon  sugar. 

There  la  an  agitation  growing  in  Kan- 
sas for  Stateowned  elevators,  as  in 
North  Dakota.  The  great  economic  diflS- 
culty  about  wheat  seems  to  be  that  un- 
der present  conditions  it  has  to  be  har- 
vested and  marketed  within  one  hundred 
days.  And  the  system  of  transportation 
and  storage  breaks  down  in  the  presence 
of  so  great  a  problem.    Vast  stores  of 
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-WORKING  FOR  THE 
GOVERNMENT" 

BY 
HERBERT  £.  MORGAN 

The  men  who  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  working  for  soraetliing 
remote  from  the  life  of  every-dAy 
Americans.  They  are  working^or  all 
of  ns,  and  tlieir  problems  concern  us 
as  directly  as  tliongh  we  made  out 
their  pay  checks  ourselves.  Those 
'idio  read  Mr.  Morgan's  article  in  a 
forthcoming  issue  will  be  reading 
about  men  they  tlieroselves  employ. 


wheat  lie  along  the  tracks  at  the  sta- 
tions, without  cover,  for  days  together 
exposed  to  the  weather.  These  condi- 
tions contribute  neither  to  sound  quality 
nor  to  sound  economic  price.  A  counter- 
wail  is  going  up  from  the  Associated 
Industries,  representing  the  employing 
interests,  against  the  so-called  Socialistic 
innovation,  with  North  Dakota  held  up 
as  a  horrible  example.  But,  strangely 
enough,  many  Kansas  bankers  and  busi- 
ness men  refuse  to  be  stampeded  by  the 
display  of  tbe  North  Dakota  bogie.  They 
say.  "Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  Something  must  be  done  or 
the  economic  stability  of  Kansas  Is 
gone." 

I  wonder  if  those  are  not  right  who 
refuse  to  foam  at  the  mouth  even  at  the 
radical  experiments  of  North  Dakota, 
and  who  say  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
we  have  political  laboratories  in  the 
Western  States  where  experiments  can 
be  tried  for  the  whole  country  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  original  experiments 
provided  against  in  the  later  imitation. 
Kansas  may  move  in  co-operative  rather 
than  in  Socialistic  directions  in  solving 
her  problem,  but,  like  North  Dakota,  she 
must  get  the  thing  done. 

The  reflective  view  of  the  Middle  West 
is  that  some  of  the  crucial  rates  in  the 
current  tariff  bill  are  too  high.  The 
country  doesn't  want  to  be  flooded  with 
low-cost  German  products  and  doesn't 
intend  to  be.  It  has  too  great  concern 
for  the  standard  of  living  and  the  stand- 
ard of  advance  of  its  own  laboring 
population.  The  Middle  West  avers  that 
it  is  no  secret  in  Washington  among  the 
faithful  who  are  supporting  the  bill  that 
something  was  put  over  on  them  in  the 
sugar  and  wool  schedules,  and  some 
others,  by  the  ruling  leadership  in  Con- 
gress, and  they  are  very  sorry  it  hap- 
pened on  sugar  and  wool  especially,  be- 
cause they  think  It  will  soon  show  in 
every  home  after  the  measure  gets  into 
oiteration. 

And  the  Middle  West  may  be  the  flrst 
to  kick  the  roof  off.  But  not  now.  The 
Middle  West  doesnt  care  three  whoops 
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about  the  tariff  issue  or  the  bonus  issue 
or  tbe  ship  subsidy  issue.  People  here 
talk  about  strikes.  These  are  much 
nearer  to  them  and  much  more  menac- 
ing. They  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Washington  has  been  wasting  a  lot  of 
time  on  the  other  issues  and  was  as 
slow  as  molasses  in  getting  ready  to  do 
something  about  a  greater  matter.  Xhey 
share,  I  find,  the  parodied  sentiments  of 
the  famed  Lackawanna  versifier: 

How  very  slow,  said  Phcebe  Snow, 

The  coal  negotiations  go. 

Both  words  and  might  seem  useless 

quite. 
When  craniums  are  anthracite. 

You  may  say  that  there  is  a  measure 
of  unreason  in  their  attitude,  and  there 
undoubtedly  is.  The  West  has  long  com- 
bined reason  and  unreason  in  its  politi- 
cal opinions,  as  everybody  knows.  But 
I  am  only  writing  of  things  as  I  find 
them.  I  am  not  weighing  them  in  the 
balances  of  reason. 

Kansas,  of  course,  is  in  the  throes  of 
an  experiment  against  strikes  in  the 
essential  industries.  This  Is  so  impor- 
tant that  I  think  it  worthy  of  a  separate 
letter,  but  I  may  say  here  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Kansas  mines  with  the  new 
Industrial  Court  were  such  that  at  least 
a  fifty  per  cent  production  was  kept  up 
through  all  the  period  of  the  recent  coal 
strike,  and  the  railway  situation  in 
Kansas  proper  has  been  surer  than  in 
the  surrounding  States.  One  reason  has 
been  that  the  Topeka  shops  of  the  Santa 
Fe  System  wer«  protected  from  the  out- 
set by  the  new  Industrial  Court  Law; 
not  by  State  troopers,  but  by  previous 
experience  with  opposition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  Itself.  As  go  the 
Topeka  shops,  so  goes  the  Santa  Fe  Sys- 
tem. And  the  provisions  of  the  new  law 
with  respect  to  picketing  during  strikes 
upon  essential  Industries  are  such,  and 
the  pressure  upon  the  local  authorities 
under  the  law  to  preserve  order  is  such, 
that,  with  Alexander  Howat  and  five  of 
his  comrades  at  present  in  Jail  as  an 
outstanding  example,  there  was  a  free- 
dom from  Intimidation  and  a  freedom 
for  strike-breakers  to  work  which  did 
not  exist  in  the  neighboring  States  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  Union.  This  may 
be  a  reason  why  tbe  Santa  Fe  Is  not 
one  of  tbe  roads  in  the  West  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  striking  shopmen  under 
the  Warfleld  agreement,  but  insists  stal- 
wartly  upon  the  peace  of  unconditional 
surrender.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  about  this  compulsory  experi- 
ment, and  I  will  return  to  it  in  a  later 
letter.  It  has  its  good  and  bad  points, 
and  is  still  distinctly  In  the  laboratory 
stage. 

But  this  I  think  can  be  said  here.  The 
Kansas  agricultural  population,  which  Is 
the  great  majority  element,  is  commit- 
ted to  the  new  law,  and  their  belief  In 
it  will  give  the  Republicans  the  victory 
in  the  fall  campaign.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  issue,  the  unrest  in  Kansas  might 
be  as  dangerous  to  the  Republican  party 
as  the  unrest  In  Michigan  and  Colorado. 


ENTOMOLOGY 

BY   ROBERT   HILLYER 


IK  August  as  I  lay  upon  a  hill 
I  saw  black  ants  and  red  ones  In  the  grass. 
Well-bred,  adept,  they  labored  with  a  will 
And  stepped  aside  to  let  each  other  pass. 

I  saw  two  battling  spiders  come  to  terms, 
And  skate  away  without  another  word; 
I  also  saw  a  beetle  and  three  worms. 
Which  I  just  mentioned  to  a  passing  bird. 


Small  jungles,  and  a  ground-mole  come  to  grief 
(If  one  can  judge  by  such  a  skeleton); 
A  bob-tailed  bug  upon  a  strawberry  leaf. 
The  which  I  tickled  just  to  see  him  run. 

These  I  observed,  and  many  other  things. 
But  I'll  not  bore  you  with  particulars: 
At  any  rate,  the  afternoon  took  wings. 
And  left  the  insect,  Me,  beneath  the  stars. 


WU  PEI-FU,  A  CHINESE  WITH  ONE  IDEA 

CHINA'S    GREATEST    SOLDIER,   WHO    NEVERTHELESS    BELIEVES    IN 
REUNION  OF  HIS  COUNTRY   BY  TALKING  RATHER  THAN  FIGHTING 


SOMETHING  is  known  outside  of 
China  of  Chang  Tso-lin,  variously 
called  the  "Satrap  of  Manchuria," 
"First  War  Lord  of  China,"  and  Super- 
Tuchun,  but  little  has  been  heard  about 
Wu  Pei-fu,  the  chief  obstacle  to  Chang 
Tso-lin's  ambition  to  control  China 
south  of  the  Great  Wall. 

Two  years  ago  thousands  of  students 
from  middle  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities throughout  China  converted 
agitation  Into  action  and  flocked  to  the 
camp  of  Wu  Pel-fu  to 'enlist  in  the 
almost  holy  crusade  against  the  Anfu 
clique  traitors  who  were  selling  their 
country's  sovereigrnty  to  Japan.  Wu, 
then  a  division  commander  unknown 
outside  of  military  circles,  suddenly 
sprang  into  prominence  In  the  summer 
of  1920,  when  he  executed  a  strategic 
withdrawal  from  Hunan,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  to  conquer  the  "rebellious 
South." 

By  what  foreign  military  attach^ 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  brilliant  mili- 
tary tactics  ever  executed  by  a  Chinese 
general,  Wu  sent  the  opposing  forces 
rolling  back  against  Peking,  defeated, 
disorganized,  and  fighting  each  other. 

Wu  Pei-fu's  well-disciplined  force  by 
slow  and  careful  stages  made  its  way  to 
Peking,  disarmed  the  defeated  troops, 
and  relieved  the  capital,  which  was 
ready  to  do  him  honor.  Then  Chang 
Tso-lin,  ex-bandit  and  uncrowned  King 
of  Manchuria,  swooped  down  with  his 
divisions,  and,  with  a  slur  at  "the  subor- 
dinate military  officer,"  appropriated  the 
fruits  of  Wu's  victory.  At  the  same  time 
he  adopted  the  defeated  soldiers  Into  his 
own  ranks.  After  all.  Wu  was  but  a 
division  commander  turned  popular  hero 
overnight.  He  had  not  the  prestige  nor 
the  numbers  to  face  the  Manchurian  war 
lord. 

Wu  withdrew  with   his  loyal  Third 

Hivision  to  the  barracks  built  by  Yuan 

"'■kai,  as  the   nucleus  of  his  mon- 

■al  establishment,  in  the  out-of-the- 
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way  loess  hills  of  western  Honan,  there 
to  bide  his  time. 

Wu  spent  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  training  his  model  army.  Visi- 
tors, among  whom  was  American  Minis- 
ter Charles  R.  Crane,  to  his  camp  in 
Honanfu  (or  Loyang,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Chow  dynasty,  1000  b.c),  found 
him  very  hospitable — inclined  to  drink  a 
bit  to  excess  in  honor  of  his  guests — 
and  very  busy. 

In  the  spring  of  1921,  through  the 
agency  of  an  American  newspaper  man, 
he  discovered  that  a  secret  pact  directed 
against  him  had  been  concluded  between 
Tuchun  (%en  Shu-fan  at  Shensi,  the 
province  at  his  rear,  and  Chang  Tso-lin 
of  Mukden.  He  refused  to  submit  to 
this  threat,  and,  having  made  a  public 
oath  that  this  world  was  too  small  to 
hold  both  Chen  and  himself,  began  im- 
mediate operations  against  the  Sbensi 
"Tuchun. 

In  the  course  of  this  action  Wu  des- 
patched to  Shensi  his  subordinate. 
Brigade  Commander  Feng  Yu-hsiang, 
popularly  known  as  the  "Christian  gen- 
eral." 

Feng  is  a  man  of  the  same  ideals  as 
Wu,  and  this  demarcation  of  a  distinct 
field  of  effort  for  Feng  has  ended  the 
slight  jealousy  over  popular  idolism  ex- 
isting between  them,  and  has  united 
them  in  a  common  purpose. 

Wu  bad  no  sooner  established  his  in- 
fluence in  northwest  China  than  the  call 
came  to  him  to  take  a  hand  in  the  Mid- 
dle Yangtze  situation.  Hupeh,  the  most 
important  province  of  central  China  and 
the  one  which  contains  the  three 
"Wuhan"  cities  (Hankow,  Wuchang,  and 
Hanyang)  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Yangtze  and  Han  Rivers,  had  suf- 
fered for  four  years  under  the  misrule 
of  Tuchun  Wang  Chan-yuan,  the  most 
reactionary  of  the  militarists.  His  rule 
was  characterized  by  extortion,  opium 
trading,  and  every  form  of  official  cor- 
ruption.     Although     all     the    Chinese 


armies  were  unpaid  for  months,  Wang's 
soldiers  had  even  greater  arrears  due 
them  than  others. 

Driven  to  desperation,  and  encouraged 
by  a  disaffected  populace,  his  soldiers 
had  repeatedly  mutinied.  In  three  of 
these  mutinies  foreign  interests  suffered 
heavily.  Some  Japanese  lives  were  lost, 
and  Japanese,  British,  and  American 
consular  and  commercial  property  was 
destroyed. 

Chang  Tso-lin,  fearing  for  the  prestige 
of  militarism,  decreed  that  Wang  should 
stay.  Hupeh  local  leaders,  however, 
bribed  the  military  of  the  neighboring 
province,  Hunan,  to  undertake  an  offen- 
sive against  him. 

Sun  Yat-sen,  whose  Commander  Chen 
Chung-mi  ng  had  Just  added  the  prov- 
ince of  Kweicbow  to  his  recent  conquest 
of  Kwangtung,  immediately  sent  agents 
to  Hunan  in  an  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
affair  into  a  general  Southern  Invasion 
of  the  North.  The  whole  country  was 
thrown  Into  apprehension.  The  U.  S.  S. 
Albany  and  other  foreign  cruisers  and 
gunboats  cleared  for  action  and  lay  in 
the  Yangtze  off  the  foreign  concessions. 
Every  one  was  asking:  "What  will  Wu, 
whose  forces,  lying  half-way  between 
Peking  and  Hankow,  are  the  key  to  the 
situation,  do?"  At  this  critical  moment 
and  while  Wu's  troops  were  moving 
southward  along  the  railway,  not  know- 
ing which  side  they  would  support  upon 
arrival  in  Hupeh,  the  writer  visited 
General  Wu,  who  had  calmly  remained 
In  his  Loyang  headquarters. 

"My  foremost  aim  in  regard  to  the 
Hunan-Hupeb  situation,"  said  General 
Wu  Pel-fu  to  me,  "Is  to  prevent  the 
Interprovlnclal  squabble  from  becoming 
a  general  war  between  the  North  and 
South.  Aside  from  the  resultant  need- 
less suffering  which  reoutbreak  of  strife 
of  this  nature  would  cause  the  Chinese 
people  and  the  foreigners  In  our  midst, 
no  possible  benefit  therefrom  could  come 
to  the  i^tgli^^.g^'^hft^timate  reunion  of 
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the  provinces  would  be  postponed  rather 
than  hastened  thereby.  Not  force,  but 
the  convocation  of  a  people's  constitu- 
tional assembly,  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  reunification." 

It  was  thus  apparent  that  Wu  Pei-fu 
was  interested  In  wider  issues  than  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Wuhan  region.  When 
Wang  Chan-yuan  fled,  and  the  advancing 
Hunanese  (and  Szechuanese,  who  also 
thought  to  capitalize  the  situation)  were 
repulsed  by  Wu's  merciless  strategy 
(for.  like  all  good  generals,  he  is  ruth- 
less in  war),  Wu  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  China's  richest  section.  But 
this  did  not,  as  politicians  and  mili- 
tarists in  the  North  hoped,  satisfy  and 
occupy  him.  Leaving  Rupeh  in  the  con- 
trol of  a  henchman,  Hsiao  Yao-nan,  he 
returned  to  Honan  and  resumed  the 
training  of  a  model  army. 

When  I  visited  him  there.  General  Wu 
assured  me  that  he  remained  as  enthusi- 
astic regarding  the  convocation  of  the 
constitutional  assembly  as  at  the  close 
of  his  campaign  against  the  Anfu  Gov- 
ernment. "The  country  cannot  be 
fought  together,"  he  said,  using  a  force- 
ful Chinese  idiom.  "This  method  has 
been  tried  in  vain  for  eleven  years,  and 
promises  no  more  success  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  The  only  hope  lies  in 
talking  it  together." 

Yet  General  Wu  is  not  unaware  of  the 
necessity  of  a  powerful  armed  force  to 
guarantee  freedom  of  action  to  the  dele- 
gates who  do  the  talking,  as  well  as  to 
the  people  in  their  selection.  "My  sug- 
gestion was  ignored  last  summer,"  he 
said,  "because  at  that  time  I  lacked  the 
military  prestige  to  protect  it  from  the 
attacks  of  selfish  chieftains  whose  ad- 
vantage lay  in  other  directions."  The 
Vlce-Inspectlng-General  inferred  that,  if 
his  plans  did  not  miscarry,  his  military 
prestige  would  soon  be  sufficient  to  war- 
rant his  undertaking  the  guardianship 
of  his  constitutional  scheme. 

"But  what  about  the  Inevitable  oppo- 
sition from  Manchuria?"  1  questioned. 
General  Wu's  face  took  on  a  wistful 
look.  "Everything  I  have  been  for,"  he 
said,  "Chang  Tso-lin  seems  to  have  been 
against.  Still,"  his  face  brightened, 
"Manchuria  is  not  vital  to  the  life  of 
China  proper.  If  Chang  Tso-lin  must 
bave  his  little  kingdom,  the  Chinese 
Republic  can  for  the  time  being  do  with- 
out the  territory  of  the  Three  Eastern 
Provinces.  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Three  Eastern  Provinces  should  any 
longer  dictate  to  us  of  China  proper  re- 
garding our  political  changes,  or  why 
our  political  aspirations  should  He  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Fengtlen  lord." 

This  policy  clashed  directly  with  the 
ambition  of  Chang  Tso-lin,  who,  from 
his  Manchurian  seat,  hoped  to  spread 
his  dominion  over  the  intramural  prov- 
inces. 

Wu  Pei-fu  is  a  man  of  one  idea — of 
one  scheme.  It  is  founded  upon  the  one 
bit  of  American  history  which  he  has 
studied  carefully.  That  idea  is  the  re- 
drafting of  the  Constitution  and  the  re- 
union of  the  nation  through  a  national 


PhotogrBph  of  hlniselt  presented  by  General  Wu 
OENERAL  wu   PEI-FV,   CHINA'S  0BEATE8T  SOLDRR,   WHO   NEVERTHELESS   BELIEVES 
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General  Wu,  aalde  from  twins  a  commander  and  itrateKlat.  la  a  scholar,  philosopher,  and 
poet     But  he  Is  a  poor  politician 


convention,  such  as  that  which  sat  at 
Philadelphia  and  created  the  American 
Nation  in  1787.  Wu  Pei-fu  is  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  a  new  national  con- 
vention can  produce  as  much  improve- 
ment over  the  Nanking  Provisional  Con- 
stitution of  1911  as  the  Convention 
which  created  the  United  States  and  its 
constitution  in  1787  produced  over  the 
Confederation  of  six  years  earlier. 

With  this  ambition  for  his  country 
has  undoubtedly  become  mixed  a  per- 
sonal ambition  bred  by  conceptions  in 
Wu's  imagination  as  to  the  part  he  him- 
self is  to  play  in  the  new  regime. 

What  comprise  his  motives  and 
whether  or  not  they  lead  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  constructive,  or  even  definite, 
plan  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
Chinese  nation  to-day,  Inasmuch  as  upon 
Wu  now  rests  the  burden  of  political 
action  Involving  the  territory  south  as 
well  as  north  of  the  Yangtze. 

Although  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing exists  between  Sun  Yat-sen's  mili- 
tary commander.  General  Chen  Chung- 
ming,  and  Wu  Pei-fu,  it  will  be  seen  that 
for  the  time  being  the  theories  of  Wu 
Pel-fu  are  in  direct  conflict  with  those 
of  Dr.  Sun.     The  Cantonese  agitator's 


fundamental  doctrine  is  that  the  Chinese 
revolution  has  never  been  completed; 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  men  who  are 
the  heirs  of.  the  Manchu  autocracy  must, 
and  can,  be  accomplished  only  by  vio- 
lence. Wu  Pei-fu's  position,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  violent  methods  can- 
not be  decisive,  and  that  the  only  hope 
is  in  a  convocation  of  provincial  leaders 
under  the  protection  and,  we  might  in- 
fer, spur  of  a  benevolent  military  force. 

History  seems  to  be  with  Sun  Yat-sen. 
China's  frequent  past  periods  of  disrup- 
tion have  t>een  brought  to  their  close  not 
by  talking  but  by  the  ruthless  military 
conquest  of  one  individual  or  faction. 
At  least  according  to  the  records.  But, 
knowing  Chinese  traits,  we  are  prone  to 
suspect  that  there  was  much  compromise 
and  palaver  mixed  with  the  fighting. 

In  comparing  the  present  with  past 
periods  of  disruption  we  find  also  many 
new  elements  affecting  the  situation.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  the  foreign  set- 
tlements and  Legations,  providing  oases 
for  political,  refugees,  are  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  political  stability. 
Foreign  interests  in  China  refuse  to 
undergo  the  loss  occasioned  by  pro- 
longed internecine  strife.  Again,  there 
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Snap-shot  by  the  author 

A  CBACK  OUABD  OF  WU  PEI-FU'S  TB00P8   8EEIN0  HIM  OFT  IN   HIS  FORD  CAB 
The  Genera]  ia  proud  of  hts  men  and  specially  requested  that  this  photograph  of  them 


be  taken 


are  no  definite  lines  along  which  an 
issue  can  be  fought  out.  Wu  Pei-fu  may 
just  as  truly  claim  to  be  the  exponent  of 
progresslvlsm  as  Sun  Yat-sen — yet  the 
two  may  easily  find  themselves  in  armed 
conflict.  As  Wu  Pel-fu  sees  it,  there  are 
too  many  chieftains  and  too  many  fac- 
tions to  allow  of  "fighting  the  revolution 
out  to  its  finish."  The  only  real  issue 
upon  which  any  chieftain  or  faction 
could  push  a  pan-China  campaign  would 
be  that  of  individual  supremacy.  And 
democracy  in  China,  although  still  an 
infant  in  mind,  is  too  strong  in  body  to 
allow  the  career  of  the  uncamouflaged 
conqueror  to  culminate.  Yuan  Shib-kal's 
failure  is  conclusive  evidence  of  this. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Wu  Pei-fu 
is  justified  in  his  statement  that  the 
prospect  of  fighting  China  into  unity  is 
not  hopeful.  His  trustfulness  in  palaver 
may  appear  ingenuous,  but  let  him  be 
given  credit  for  maintaining  some  de- 
gree of  faith  in  his  country's  political 
future.  There  are  too  many  Chinese 
who.  when  they  turn  occasional  atten- 
tion from  private  ambition  to  their  na- 
tion's predicament,  are  prone  to  shake 
their  heads  in  utter  helplessness,  and,  let 
it  also  be  said,  unhelpfulness. 

General  Wu,  although  uttering  no 
word  which  might  be  interpreted  as 
treason  against  Peking,  has  shown  a 
true  conception  of  the  inconsequence  of 
Peking  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  the 
provinces.  If  his  suggestions  of  last 
year  remain  unchanged,  his  constitu- 
tional assembly  would  Invite  the  recog- 
nition of  the  present  de  facto  Govern- 
ment at  Peking,  but  would  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  refusal.  It  would  take  upon 
itself  the  liberty  of  reshaping  the  entire 
administration  of  the  nation,  from  the 
Constitution  to  the  seat  of  Government. 
All  present  arrangements  and  precedents 
would  simply  be  swept  aside.  Wu 
realizes  that  he  would  require  a  tremen- 


dous military  prestige  to  enforce  the 
decisions  of  such  a  conference.  If  his 
own  views  and  the  decisions  of  the 
assembly  should  coincide,  the  results 
might  be  really  democratic  in  trend.  If 
the  assembly  could  agree,  as  the  writer 
fears,  only  under  coercion  from  him,  the 
resultant  Government  would  be  a  camou- 
flaged military  dictatorship.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  form  of  government  which 
those  familiar  with  inland  China  con- 
sider the  most  practical.  That  It  would 
be  far  superior  In  progresslvlsm  and 
benevolence  to  the  score  of  dictator- 
ships existing  in  China  to-day  is  un- 
doubted. The  danger  is  that  It  would 
contain  within  itself  the  seeds  of  re- 
disunion. 

Strangely  enough,  the  national  assem- 
bly has  been  a  favorite  idea  of  Dr.  Sun. 
Some  discouraging  experiences  have, 
however,  inclined  the  pioneer  of  republi- 
can ideas  to  rely  upon  the  imposition  of 
new  ideas  through  military  force.  Para- 
doxically, Wu  Pei-fu,  a  man  of  purely 
military  antecedents,  concludes  that 
nothing  decisive  can  be  accomplished  by 
military  force,  and  turns  with  hope  to 
the  Chinese  aptitude  for  discussion  and 
compromise.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  Wu's  hope  comes  to  this:  If  a 
group  of  men  who  can  dominate  their 
respective  provinces  can  be  brougbt  to- 
gether and  protected  in  the  course  of 
their  discussion  from  outside  threat  and 
In  a  measure  from  bribe,  they  should  be 
able  to  determine  the  lines  of  some  sort 
of  interprovlncial  confederacy  taking 
the  place  of  a  central  government,  and 
intrust  to  their  powerful  patron  their 
execution  and  perpetuation. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  unified  and 
peaceful  China  under  this  scheme  must 
be  the  absolute  prohibition  of  interpro- 
vlncial alliance  outside  of  the  confedera- 
tion and  the  abolition  of  nationally  sup- 
ported  provincial    armies.     Wu   Pei-fu 


has  set  the  precedent  for  the  immediate 
squelching  of  interprovlncial  strife. 

The  plan,  following  the  precedent  of 
the  selection  of  provincial  delegates, 
would  allow  a  great  deal  of  freedom 
within  the  provinces  themselves.  The 
important  thing  is  to  get  a  hold  upon 
those  factors  which  can  dominate  In 
their  respective  provinces,  whether  for 
the  time  being  they  be  democratic  or 
not.  If  the  dominating  factor  in  a  par- 
ticular province  be  military,  it  must  be 
accepted  as  the  representative  of  that 
province  in  the  confederation,  being  at 
the  same  time  well  curbed  within  the 
lines  of  its  own  province.  When  capi- 
talistic or  democratic  elements  within 
the  province  become  able  to  overawe  the 
military,  they  should  succeed  to  the 
national  representation.  The  fact  that 
military  power  is  curbed  within  provin- 
cial lines  will  militate  against  its  down- 
fall. There  is  hardly  a  Tuchun  to-day 
who  holds  his  position  without  the  aid 
of  outside-province  troops.  Again,  a 
military  chief  dependent  for  revenues 
upon  his  own  province  will  become 
gradually  subservient  to  the  powerful 
guilds  and  growing  financial  interests. 

General  Wu  realizes  that  he  is  work- 
ing against  time — that  outside  nationii 
whose  industries  demand  China's  natu- 
ral resources  will  not  Indefinitely  let 
China  alone  to  work  out  her  own  salvar 
tion. 

"Is  the  idea  of  foreign  intervention 
virile?"  he  asked. 

"It  is  dormant,  but  will  not  remain  so 
if  China  continues  to  disappoint  the 
world,"  I  replied. 

"Then  we  must  hasten,"  the  little 
General  concluded. 

That  Wu  Pei-fu  will  prove  a  positive 
factor  in  the  establishment  of  stable  and 
popular  government  In  China  Is  open  to 
doubt.  Although  unquestionably  the 
greatest  soldier  which  his  country  has 
produced  in  modem  times,  he  has  little 
political  and  diplomatic  ability. 

It  is  of  course  well-nigh  impossible  for 
a  leader  In  China  to  do  anything  for  his 
country,  and  this  Is  one  reason  why  sal- 
vation must  come  through  a  general 
leavening  of  the  people  rather  than 
through  leadership.  The  Chinese  people, 
possibly  in  part  as  a  result  of  some  thou- 
sands of  years  of  disappointing  experi- 
ence, but  more  because  of  their  intense 
individualism,  do  not  want  leadership. 
Nothing  has  been  more  evident  In  the 
past  ten  years  of  chaos  in  China  than 
the  tendency  of  the  crowd  to  combine  to 
lop  off  any  head  which  gets  itself  above 
the  others.  Not  only  do  the  tactics  of 
the  rising  figure's  political  enemies  force 
him  into  the  traditional  paths  of 
Tucbunism,  but  the  very  attitude  of  the 
common  people,  who  psychologically 
mistrust  any  lord  of  the  ascendant  and 
regard  power  as  synonoymous  with  cor- 
ruptness, bears  in  the  same  direction. 
After  all,  the  Tuchun  is  the  product  of 
his  people. 


Vote. — In  a  future  i««tie  wc  thall  print  a  brief  nketch  of  Wu  Pei-fv'a  pertonatity,  by  Vpton  Clote 
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PLATINUM:  ONE  OF  THE     NOBLEST  OF  METALS " 

BY  RICHARD   HOADLEY   TINGLEY 


FOR  centuries  gold  has  stood  for 
value.  From  the  beginnlBga  of 
history  to  the  present  time,  with 
the  exception  of  food,  the  glittering  yel- 
low metal  has  been  more  sought  after 
than  any  commodity  in  the  entire  cate- 
gory of  human  desire.  Wars  have  been 
fought  for  its  possession;  innumerable 
lives  have  been  lost  in  its  pursuit;  honor 
has  been  sacrificed  for  it;  and  the  lure 
Is  still  as  compelling  as  In  the  days  of 
Solomon,  Plzarro,  or  Bret  Harte, 

But  platinum  is  worth  more  than  five 
times  as  much  as  gold,  although  Sol> 
mon,  Plzarro,  and  the  California  Forty- 
niners  and  Klondike-rushers  knew  it 
not.  Indeed,  nobody  knew  it,  for  its 
value  was  negligible  until  modem  metal- 
lurgy and  chemistry  discovered  its  use- 
fulness in  the  arts,  till  the  war  demon- 
strated it  to  be  indispensable  in  the 
manufacture  of  modern  munitions,  and 
until  fashion  set  its  stamp  of  approval 
on  this  metal  in  competition  with  gold 
as  a  perfect  setting  for  precious  stones. 

In  the  young  days  of  the  New  World 
gold-crazed  Spaniards,  gold-crazed  Portu- 
guese, Hollanders,  and  Englishmen  em- 
barked on  expedition  after  expedition  in 
search  of  the  "Golden  One."  Their 
heroism  and  hardihood  almost  beggars 
description.  Tradition  had  it  that,  deep 
in  the  Andean  mountains,  was  the 
"Golden  City" — ^the  seat  of  the  opulent 
Peruvian  Government  of  the  Incas. 
Fantastic  and  romantic  stories  fanned 
the  flame  of  the  imaginative  mind  of  the 
goldKsrazed  men  who  were  ready  and 
willing  to  believe  anything  of  the  in- 
.  credible  gold  hoard  of  the  famous  mythi- 
cal city— this  El  Dorado. 

Although  the  "Golden  City"  was  never 
found,  the  Spaniards  obtained  much 
gold,  and  they  found  platinum  also.  Not 
knowing  what  else  to  do  with  the  latter, 


Counesy  of  8r.  Arcealo  Penacoa,  of  Buenaventura,  Colombia 


FLATIITOM  NUGGET  FOUWD  IN  THE  CHOCO  DISTRICT,  COLOMBIA 
Natural  size  of  the  nugget:  one  of  the  largest  ever  found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
weighs  about  one  and  three-quarter  pounds  and  Is  worth  at  to-day's  prices  about  $!,S90. 
A  similar  nugget  weighing  slightly  more  was  stolen  from  the  Panama-Paclflc  Exposition  In 
1918,  where  It  was  on  exhibition.  It  was  never  recovered  and  has  probably  been  melted  down 
and  sold.  The  world's  largest  platinum  nugget  was  found  In  the  Ural  Mountains  and  is  said 
to  have  weighed  eighteen  pounds 


they  threw  it  away,  calling  it  a  nuisance. 
For  centuries  natives  and  aliens  who 
have  washed  out  the  sands  of  the  Atrato, 
the  San  Juan,  and  other  Colombian  and 
Peruvian  rivers  for  gold  have  thrown 
back  the  platinum  as  worthless.  They, 
too,  called  it  a  nuisance. 

The  modem  picture  thrown*  upon  the 
screen  shows  bands  of  explorers  in  the 
valleys  and  beds  of  the  same  rivers 
where  once  the  Spaniards  sought  in  vain 
for  the  source  of  all  gold;  but  they  are 
searching  for  platinum  now,  and  the 
gold  which  is  always  found  in  connec- 
tion with  its  associate  is  of  secondary 
consequence.  Other  remote  parts  of  the 
earth  also  are  being  intensively  searched 
for  platinum — Alaska;  the  beds  of  the 


Courtesy  of  South  American  Gold  and  Platinum  Company 
A  STEEL  DREDGE  OP  1,000,000  YARDS  CAPACITY  USED  IN  EXCAVATING  SOIL  FROM 
RIVER  BEDS  TO  OBTAIN  PLATINUM 


rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  in  Oregon 
and  northem  California;  in  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Tasmania,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Canada.  But  the  laborious 
placer  pan-washing  methods  of  olden 
days  have  been  supplanted  and  the 
precious  metal  is  now  mined  by  big  steel 
dredges  with  immense  buckets  that 
scoop  up  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers 
known  to  contain  platinum— virgin  plati- 
num nuggets  that  have  been  swept  down 
frbm  the  "mother  lode"  that  is  "some- 
where" up  in  the  mountains.  Unlike  the 
case  of  gold,  however,  no  "mother  lode" 
of  platinum  has  yet  been  found  and 
worked. 

What  is  it  that  started  these  big 
dredges  at  work  digging  up  the  bottoms 
of  the  Colombian  and  other  rivers  for 
platinum?  It  is  this.  The  world's  sup- 
ply is  threatened.  Russia,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  furnished  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  it  from  deposits  in  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  flowing  down  from 
the  Ural  Mountains.  The  war  and  the 
anarchy  which  followed  closed  this 
source  of  supply.  Colombia  came  next 
as  a  producer  of  platinum,  and  big  specu- 
lation turned  its  attention  to  this  pre- 
mier source. 

A  short  generation  has  seen  platinum 
emerge  from  the  neglected  class  of 
metals  of  lesser  value  into  the  lime-light 
of  prominence.  One  of  the  two  "noblest 
of  metals"  it  is  now  called  by  Dr.  George 
F.  Kunz,  of  TifTany's,  who  is  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  It  has  sup- 
planted its  consort,  gold,  on  the  throne 
of  popularity  in  some  respects  because 
of  its  high  intrinsic  value  as  a  metal. 
Gold,  however,  for  the  mere  reason  of 
its  being  the  money  standard  of  the 
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Courtesy  of  the  American  MuseunI  of  Natural  History 

PREHISTORIC    ORNAMENTS    OF    PLATINUM    AND   GOLD 
These  were  found  In  gravea  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  Inhabitants  of  the  Island  La  Tollta,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Santiago  River,  Ecuador.     In  most  cases  a  layer  of  platinum,  cut  to  corre- 
spond with  a  similar  one  of  gold,  has  been  hammered  onto  the  latter,  so  that  one  side  of  the 
ornament  Is  of  gold,  the  other  side  platinum 


world  will  continue  to  dispute  tlie  as- 
pirations of  its  new  rival. and  will  do  so 
'  successfully  so  long  as  gold  and  money 
are  inseparably  associated. 

A  hundred  years  ago  platinum  was 
worth  but  half  the  present  price  of  sil- 
ver. By  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  price  had  advanced  by  very 
slow  degrees  to  |14  an  ounce,  and  it  is 
within  the  last  decade  that  it  has 
reached  the  level  of  its  associate,  gold, 
in  price — 120.67  an  ounce.  Since  that 
time,  however,  its  price  advance  has 
been  spectacular,  mounting  as  high  as 
$170  an  ounce  during  the  war.  At  the 
present  time  it  Is  worth  about  111  5. 

The  uses  of  platinum  are  innumerable. 
Tt  is  valuable  in  making  sulphuric  acid 

>d  is  an  essential  In  the  manufacture 


of  explosives — Indeed,  modem  warfare 
would  be  impossible  without  a  certain 
amount  of  this  metal  in  making  guns, 
nitrogen,  pyrometers,  and  other  war 
material.  This  is  why  Uncle  Sam  found 
it  necessary  to  call  upon  his  patriotic 
citizens  during  the  war  to  turn  in  their 
platinum  Jewelry  and 'Other  ornaments 
— ^a  call  to  which  enthusiastic  response 
was  made.  Lightning-rod  tips  are  made 
of  platinum,  and  for  the  coloring  of  pot- 
tery and  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
photographic  papers  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  standards  of  measurements 
it  is  the  only  metal  usable  and  reliable. 
In  the  archives  of  France  there  is  a  care- 
fully guarded  standard  meter  preserved 
in  a  bar  of  platinum.  A  meter  is  Just 
one-ten-millionth    part    of    the    earth's 


Quadrant  measured  at  the  equator,  and 
its  determination  was  made  with  the 
greatest  of  care  by  Don  Antonio  de 
Ulloa  in  Ecuador  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  meter,  according  to  this 
standard,  is  that  universally  adopted. 
It  matters  not,  so  the  story  goes,  that 
it  has  long  since  been  found  out  that 
Sefioi'  de  Ulloa  made  a  mistake  in  his 
calculations — ^his  meter  stands.  Just  the 
same. 

Platinum  may  be  made  into  the  hard- 
est or  the  most  ductile  of  metals.  Com- 
bined with  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  of 
iridium  It  is  the  hardest.  It  is  said  that 
one  cubic  Inch  of  platinum  can  be  drawn 
to  such  fineness  that  a  single  web  of  the 
wire  would'  extend  twice  around  the 
earth!  Platinum  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
things  in  nature,  being  passed  only  by 
Iridium,  with  which  that  metal  is  al- 
ways associated,  and  by  tungsten  and 
molybdenum.  Associated  with  platinum 
are  nearly  always  found  palladium, 
rhodium,  and  ruthenium,  all  precious 
metals,  although  the  volume  of  platinum 
always  predominates. 

Platinum  Jewelry  began  to  make  its 
appearance  about  twenty-flve  or  thirty 
years  ago,  when  It  was  discovered  that 
the  color  and  luster  of  a  diamond  were 
materially  improved  when  set  In  this 
white  metal.  As  such  settings  grew  in 
popular  favor  and  as  Jewelers  and  re- 
finers learned  the  art  of  handling  plati- 
num and  of  hardening  it  by  an  alloy  of 
iridium,  its  use  began  to  spread  into  the 
broader  field  of  Jewelry  of  all  kinds  and 
designs  and  into  the  manufacture  of 
small  ornaments  and  trinkets. 

Platinum  Jewelry  carries  on  Its  face 
a  guaranty  of  genuineness  and  that  it 
has  been  hand-wrought  in  that  It  cannot 
readily  be  cast,  like  gold.  This  gives  it 
a  mark  of  distinction,  and  there  is  no 
known  metal  which  imparts  the  appear- 
ance of  quality  as  well  as  platinum.  It 
carries  the  stamp  of  "class"  on  Its  face. 
Platinum  Jewelry  will  retain  its  chaste 
and  virgin  look  Indefinitely  and  It  does 
not  oxidize  or  discolor,  like  gold,  which 
will  tarnish  In  time.  With  the  proper 
admixture  of  iridium  platinum  forms  a 
metal  of  such  intense  hardness  and 
toughness  that  gossamer  webs,  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  can  be  drawn 
from  it  and  subjected  to  rough  usage 
without  serious  Injury.  For  this  reason 
the  most  intricate  designs  may  be  car- 
ried out  in  Jewelry  by  the  use  of  an 
astonishingly  small  amount  of  platinum, 
which  fact  largely  overcomes  Its  high 
cost  per  weight. 

The  statement  has  frequently  been 
made  that  the  use  of  platinum  In  Jew- 
elry Is  a  fad — a  fad  because  It  Is  high 
in  price — and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  so  long  as  it  was  cheap  the  beau 
monde  had  little  use  for  It.  This  state- 
ment Is  vehemently  denied  by  most 
Jewelers.  Almost  with  one  voice  they 
declare  that  the  platinum  fashion  is 
here  on  its  merits  and  not  because  the 
metal  is  rare  or  expensive,  strongly  as- 
sertlnir  that  it  will  stay  and  Increase  in 
popularity.    One  Jeweler  was  heard  to 
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say  when  diacussing  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  "noble"  metals:  "Recall  the 
parade  of  nurses  in  their  spotless  white 
gowns  and  hats  as  they  marched  down 
Fifth  Avenue  when  the  war  was  on; 
then  visualize,  if  you  can,  the  effect  had 
all  these  women  been  gowned  and  hatted 
in  yellow,  and  you  will  have  the  differ- 
ence between  platinum  and  gold." 

Among  other  uses  to  which  platinum 
has  been  put  in  the  past,  it  has  served 
as  a  basis  for  money.  It  has  also  figured 
conspicuously  as  a  base  for  counterfeit 
gold  coins  of  various  denominations  and 
values  in  many  lands.  This  was  at 
times  when  the  price  was  below  that  of 
the  yellow  metal.  Some  of  these  coun- 
terfeit coins  are  still  extant  in' museums. 
A  hundred  years  ago  rubles  of  platinum 
were  coined  and  circulated  in  Russia, 
but  when  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
metal  in  the  ruble  became  more  valuable 
than  the  face  value  of  the  coin  itself 
these  pieces  were  gradually  retired  to 
the  melting-pot. 

In  view  of  the  varied  uses  to  which 
platinum  now  lends  itself,  it  is  to  be 
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wondered  at  that  the  chemists  and 
metallurgists  of  Europe  were  so  slow  in 
appreciating  its  value,  for  it  was  not 
until  the  eighteenth  century  that  it 
seems  to  have  attracted  any  attention. 
This  was  when  de  Ulloa  visited  what  is 
now  Colombia.  Ages  ago,  so  the 
archaeologists  tell  us,  the  aborigines  of 
South  America — ^the  Incas  and  their 
predecessors — ^worked  the  metal  into  or- 
naments for  their  priests  and  kings.  In 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  there  is  a  collection  of  platinum 
jewels  and  ornaments  taken  from  tombs 
in  Ecuador  supposed  to  be  not  less  than 
two  thousand  years  old.  But  the  art  of 
working  the  metal  was  lost  and  not  re- 
discovered till  three  hundred  years  after 
Plzarro's  time,  and  another  hundred 
years  elapsed  before  it  was  recognized 
as  having  unusual  qualities,  and  not 
until  the  World  War  descended  upon  us 
did  scientists  become  fully  acquainted 
with  it. 

What  is  the  future  of  this  remarkable 
metal?  Nobody  has  any  exact  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  going  on  inside  the  do- 
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main  of  Lenlne  and  Trotsky.  There 
may,  and  there  may  not,  be  large  quanti- 
ties of  platinum  stored  in  tLat  country 
awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
strengthen  its  position  with  the  outside 
world  by  using  it  as  a  trading  base;  in 
deed,  it  has  been  recently  stated  on  a 
semblance  of  authority  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  about  to  begin  again  the  coinage 
of  iriatinum  rubles  and  to  adopt  that 
metal  as  its  money  standard.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  the  world 
produces  to-day  but  about  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  platinum  of  pre-war  times, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  under  the  best 
of  conditions  Russia  cannot  again  enter 
the  field  in  a  large  way  for  several  years 
— ^indeed,  it  was  well  known  even  before 
the  war  that  the  existing  Ural  deposits 
were  becoming  depleted. 

So  long  as  fashion  demands  platfnum 
and  until  some  adequate  substitute  is 
discovered  for  its  use  in  the  arts  a  sup- 
ply must  be  found  "somewhere,"  and  the 
situation  clearly  points  to  Colombia — 
known  before  the  war  to  be  the  second 
largest  producer,  now  the  largest. 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  VALLEY 

BY   GILBERT  H.   GILBERT 


THE  wealth  of  the  Indies  was  the 
objective  of  Columbus  and  the 
early  explorers  in  their  search  for 
a  westward  passage  to  the  Orient. 

The  Portuguese  navigator  Antonio 
Qftlvao  in  1550,  in  the  belief  that  no 
channelway  existed  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  recommended  that  an  isth- 
mian canal  be  built — the  precursor  of 
the  present  Panama  Canal. 

Hernando  de  Soto  in  1541,  or  possibly 
de  Pineda  in  1519,  discovered  the  Mis- 
sissippi; Jacques  Cartier  in  1534  discov- 
ered the  St.  Lawrence,  and  reported  to 
his  master,  Francis  I,  "It  is  the  greatest 
river  that  ever  has  been." 

These  two  great  rivers  have  their 
sources  close  to  each  other  near  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior.  The  Mississippi 
flows  southward  through  the  Great  Plains 
and  empties  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico; 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  broadest  and 
deepest  river  on  the  continent,  flows 
from  its  source  by  way  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  down  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence in  a  volume  of  a  quarter  million 
cubic  feet  each  second,  to  the  northern 
Atlantic,  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
thousand  miles. 

The.  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  west,  the 
Laurentians  to  the  north,  and  the  Appa- 
lachian ranges  from  Alabama  curving 
north  and  eastward  to  Nova  Scotia,  form 
the  sides  of  a  great  trough  which  runs 
from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  by  way  of  the  Great  Plains, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley. 

Robert  Caveller  de  La  Salle,  in  quest 
of  a  passage  to  China  in  1669,  voyaged 


180  miles  from  Montreal  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  thence  across 
the  lakes  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  southward  by  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  connection  between  the  dis- 
coveries of  De  Soto  In  the  South  with 
the  discoveries  of  Pire  Marquette,  Joliet, 
des  Grosellliers,  Radisson,  and  the  other 
explorers  in  the  North,  whose  names  are 
still  preserved  in  the  nomenclature  'of 
the  localities  and  waters  about  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  discovery  and  establishment  of 
water  routes  from  the  ocean  by  way  of 
the  Mississippi  and  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  the  rich-  midland  areas  about  the 
Great  Lakes  brought  with  them  a  recog- 
nition that  the  potential  natural  wealth 
of  the  vast  territory  tributary  to  the 
lakes  was  far  greater  and  more  real 
than  the  fabled  riches  of  El  Dorado  or 
the  Great  Khan.  Trading  posts  were 
established  at  the  site  of  Duluth  in  1678 
by  the  Sieur  de  Luht,  at  the  site  of  De- 
troit in  1701  by  Cadillac,  and  throughout 
the  region  of  the  lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
by  the  contemporaries  and  successors  of 
these  pioneers. 

To-day  these  regions  are  productive  of 
greater  wealth  from  manufactures, 
mines,  and  agriculture  than  any  other 
region  in  the  world. 

The  Panama  Canal  provides  passage- 
way to  the  East  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
type,  but  the  vastly  greater  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  tributary  areas  of  the 
lakes  still  remains  landlocked  to  vessels 
of  a  size  that  could  profitably  engage  in 
ocean  carriage.     The  tonnage  passing 


through  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  volume  of  tonnage  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  ports  of  the  lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

Of  the  white  population  of  this  hemi- 
sphere more  than  one-half  inhabit  New 
England  and  the  States  and  provinces 
that  border  on  or  are  tributary  to  the 
Great  Lakes  or  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley. 
Two-thirds  of  the  railway  tonnage  of 
North  America  is  carried  in  this  region. 
Iron,  coal,  and  grain  are  the  essential 
elements  of  the  material  predominance 
of  a  nation;  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
iron,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  coal  re- 
serve, and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
grain  are  of  the  resources  of  this  region, 
and  copper,  zinc,  lead,  timber,  pork,  and 
wool  are  of  its  main  products. 

The  manufactures  and  distribution  of 
the  products  of  the  United  States  have 
resulted  in  a  commerce  that  excels  the 
total  international  commerce  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  industries  produced 
?63,000,000,000  of  wealth  in  1920,  three 
times  that  of  1910  and  five  times  that  of 
1900.  The  Nation's  business  has  outrun 
its  transportation  facilities;  the  trans- 
port of  an  ever-increasing  volume  of 
products  must  be  provided  for  if  develop- 
ment is  to  continue. 

Transportation  is  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  costs  from  producer  to  consumer.  It 
is  an  economic  maxim  that  "The  total 
cost  is  the  cost  of  production  plus  the 
cost  of  transportation." 

Judge  Gary  stated,  in  commenting  on 
the  business  of  United  States  Steel  for 
1921:  "Railroad  transportation,  on  the 
basis  of  existing  .rate  conditions,  avei^ 
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ages.  In  the  case  of  subsidiary  com- 
panies, forty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing steel."  If  the  average  cost  of 
transport  on  the  Nation's  bjisiness  of 
$63,000,000,000  In  1920  was  forty  per  cent, 
the  consumer  would  have  paid  more 
than  125,000,000,000  for  transportation. 

The  commerce  tributary  to  the  lakes, 
under  existing  conditions.  Is  under  the 
economic  handicap  of  long  hauls  and 
great  transportation  costs  when  compet- 
ing for  foreign  or  seaboard  trade  The 
geographical  situation  of  the  lakes  In 
the  midland  of  the  continent,  the  great 
extent  of  shore-line  adapted  to  ports  of 
accumulation  for  the  vast  agricultural 
and  Industrial  production,  and  the  depth 
of  water  In  the  lakes  are  a  combination 
of  natural  conditions  conformable  to  the 
most  efBcient  employment  of  large 
freight  vessels,  the  most  economical 
known  means  of  transportation.  The 
greatest  economies  can  be  realized  in 
navigation  on  through  freights — that  is. 
where  bulk  is  not  broken  from  the  port 
of  loading  to  destination. 

These  conditions  cannot  be  realized  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes  until 
the  deep-water  .way,  the  New  Welland 
Canal,  now  being  constructed  by  the 
Canadian  Ck)vemment  between  the  up- 
per lakes  and  Lake  Ontario,  is  com- 
pleted and  the  deep-water  way  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  Atlantic  Is 
developed.  This  development  in  its 
simplest  form  consists  in  the  deepening 
and  widening  of  the  six  canals  of  the 
present  St.  Lawrence  system.  These 
canals  are  from  one  to  fourteen  miles  In 
length:  their  combined  length  is  less 
than  forty-flve  miles. 

The  cost  of  ocean  freights  averages 
one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  rail  freights,  or 
in  the  approximate  proportion  of  one 
mill  to  one  cent  per  ton  mile. 

The  augmentation  In  the  cost  of  trans- 
port where  bulk  is  broken  and  cargo 
transferred  between  terminals  is  em- 
phasized In  the  shipment  of  wheat  from 
the  lakes  by  way  of  the  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal  to  Mew  York  en  route  to 


LiveriMol;  the  figures  are  approximate 
percentages  of  the  cost  from  Duluth  to 
Liverpool: 

Dtctanca,       Coat, 
Miles.      Per  cent. 

Duluth  to  Buffalo  ' 1,000  18 

Buffalo  to  New  York  * 496  47 

New  York  to  Liverpool 3,107  35 


'In  elevator.     •On  bartes. 
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'  It  is  estimated  that  half  of  the  cost  and 
about  half  of  the  time  will  be  saved  in 
shipping  directly  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  destination.  The  distance  from  the 
foot  of  lake  navigation  to  Liverpool  via 
the  Barge  Canal  Is  3,600  miles,  by  way 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  It  is  about  3,100 
miles,  or  500  miles  less,  or  about  the 
length  of  the  canal  system  between  New 
York  and  Buffalo. 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal  there  is  the  Canadian  canal 
system  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Mon- 
treal. The  State  Barge  Canal  Is  de- 
signed for  twelve  feet  navigation;  tliere 
is  but  ten  feet  available.  The  cost  of 
this  system  was  1200,000,000.  The  Cana- 
dian system  is  fouBteen  feet  deep  In  the 
75  miles  of  canalization  between  Lake 
Erie  and  Montreal;  the  river  reaches  be- 
tween the  canals  would  average  thirty 
feet  in  depth.  The  distance  from  the 
present  foot  of  lake  navigation  to  Mon- 
treal is  400  miles;  with  the  opening  of 
the  New  Wetland  Canal  this  distance 
will  be  reduced  to  110  miles. 

By  reason  of  the  shorter  and  cheaper 
haul  down  the  St.  Lawrence  there  was 
a  greater  volume  of  grain  shipped  out  of 
Montreal  last  season  than  the  combined 
grain  shipments  out  of  all  other  Atlantic 
ports. 

The  locks  of  the  New  Welland  Canal, 
now  being  constructed  and  well  ad- 
vanced towards  completion,  are  seven 
In  number  and  capable  of  locking  ves- 
sels of  very  much  greater  capacity  than 
the  present  lake  vessels  of  16,000  tons 
over  the  difference  of  elevatlcn  of  330 
feet  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  On- 
tario at  Niagara  Falls.   When  this  canal 


becomes  operative,  there  will  remain  but 
110  miles  separating  the  deep-water 
navigation  of  the  lakes  from  ocean 
navigation  at  Montreal.  Within  this 
distance  there  remains  to  be  enlarged 
and  deepened  from  fourteen  feet  to 
thirty  feet  but  45  miles  of  canal,  a  sim- 
ple and  straightforward  process  along 
lines  familiar  to  engineers  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  for  more  than  one  generation. 
This  undertaking,  in  its  engineering  fea- 
tures and  in  the  volume  of  excavation, 
when  compared  to  that  of  Panama,  is  a 
minor  project.  The  average  width  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Is  three  times  as 
great,  and  some  of  the  cuts,  as  in  exca- 
vating through  the  continental  divide  at 
Culebra,  are  more  than  300  feet  deep. 

New  York  Is  about  one  thousand  miles 
south  of  Central  Europe,  our  main  for- 
eign market.  The  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  Gulf  are  In  the  direction  of  the 
shortest  possible  sea  lane  to  Central 
Europe. 

The  average  rate  of  travel  ot  an  ocean 
or  lake  freighter  is  250  miles  a  day. 
The  average  travel  of  a  freight  car  Is 
30  miles  a  day.  The  average  cost  of 
ocean  freights  is  but  one-tenth  of  the 
charge  for  rail  haul.  The  rates  of 
freighting  the  bulk  cargoes,  for  which 
lake  vessels  are  especially  designed,  are 
less  than  seventy  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  ocean  carriage. 

In  modem  water  carriage  size  means 
cheapness,  the  transport  of  a  given 
weight  of  cargo  in  a  single  vessel  being 
cheaper  than  in  two  vessels  of  half  the 
size.  The  concentration  of  carrying 
power  affects  economies  In  officers  and 
crews,  their  wages,  provisions,  and  ac- 
commodation space,  and  size  makes  for  ' 
economy  In  ship-building.  If  two  steam- 
ers of  2,500  tons  each  were  to  cost  for 
both,  say,  $500,000,  one  vessel  of  6,000 
tons  could  be  built  for  that  price,  and 
for  double  of  the  cost  of  a  6,000-ton  ves- 
sel a  14,000-ton  to  16,000-ton  vessel  could 
be  built. 

It  is  the  navigable  depths  of  channels 
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ployment  of  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  vessels. 

The  market  will  always  select  the 
cheapest  route  for  trade;  the  ports  them- 
selves are  but  the  points  of  collection 
and  distribution  of  the  markets  or  indus- 
trial centers,  and  their  position  is  deter- 
mined by  this  economic  relation.' 

There  are  but  two  States  having  ports 
on  the  lakes  and  on  the  Atlantic:  New 
York,  though  not  a  great  producer  of 
raw  materials,  is  the  greatest  manufac- 
turing State  in  the  Union;  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  second  in  volume  of  manufac- 
tures, whose  main  industry  is  the 
conversion  of  the  iron  ore  of  Lake 
Superior  into  steel,  made  commercially 
practicable  by  the  economies  of  water 
carriage.  Montreal  is  the  bead  of  ocean 
navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  is 
the  Canadian  metropolis. 

New  York  is  the  greatest  port  in 
America,  and  is  the  port  of  distribution 
for  more  than  half  of  the  sea-borne  com- 
merce of  the  United  States;  Montreal  is 
the  second  port  In  America.  These  two 
ports  are  the  main  points  for  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  abroad  of  the 
products  from  the  region  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes. 

In  the  fall  of  1919  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  undertake 
a  Joint  investigation  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  a  channel 
way  that  would  afford  through  passage- 
way for  ocean-going  vessels  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Great  Lakes.  An  inter- 
national Joint  commission  was  formed 
and  engineers  appointed  to  lnvestig;ate 
and  to  formulate  plans  and  estimate  the 
cost  of  an  International  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  plans  and  esti- 
mates have  been  made. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  million  dol- 
lars is  the  estimated  cost  of  a  thirty-foot 
channel  way  from  Lake  Ontario  to  ocean 
navigation  at  Montreal,  a  distance  of  182 
miles,  and  the  development  of  1,500,000 
hydroelectric  horse-power  at  the  Longue 
Saulte  Rapids. 

From  the  head  of  the  Galops,  the  first 
rapid  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  Montreal 
Is  about  110  miles;  the  proposed  works 
are  virtually  all  within  this  distance. 

The  general  scheme  is,  starting  from 
Montreal  and  going  up  the  river,  to 
deepen  the  present  Lachine  Canal  with 
some  variation  from  the  present  line. 
This  canal  is  i%  miles  long  and  passes 
the  forty-five  feet  of  drop  in  the  Lachine 
Rapids. 

From  the  head  of  these  rapids  Lake 
St.  Louis  runs  eighteen  miles  to  the  en- 
trance of  tbe  Soulanges  Canal.  This 
canal  passes  in  the  fourteen  miles  of 
Its  length  the  Cascades,  Cedars,  Split 
Rock,  and  Coteau  Rapids;  the  difference 
In  elevation  over  this  series  of  rapids  is 
84  feet,  and  it  has  the  greatest  potential 
horse-power  on  the  river.  It  is  proposed 
to  build  an  entirely  new  canal  past  these 
rapids. 
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'  The  forrcotnc  data  on  ahlpplns  are  from  the 
Encyclopadla  Brltannlca. 


Lake  St.  Francis  runs  from  the  head 
of  these  rapids  to  the  foot  of  the  Corn- 
wall Canal,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 

The  Cornwall  Canal  is  11  miles  long 
and  passes  the  48  feet  of  drop  in  the 
Longue  Saulte.  It  is  proposed  to  develop 
about  1,500,000  horse-power  through  the 
construction  of  great  dams  at  and  above 
these  rapids.  These  dams  will  back  the 
water  of  the  river  up  for  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  Rapide  Plat,  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  another  series  of  great 
dams,  to  back  the  river  up  above  it  to 
about  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  to 
serve  as  regulating  works  to  govern  the 
level  of  that  lake. 

The  impression  in  the  public  mind  is 
that  this  international  power  and  navi- 
gation development  will  flood  out  all  the 
rapids  of  the  river  and  leave  great 
placid  pools  between  the  dams.  This  is 
far  from  the  conditions  that  will  obtain. 

The  main  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
are  the  Lachine,  the  Coteau-Cascade 
series,  and  the  Longue  Saulte;  the  pro- 
posed development  will  not  lessen  the 
turbulence  of  these  rapids  or  shorten 
the  length  of  canals  required,  about  34 
miles,  to  carry  navigation  past  these 
rapids.  The  effect  will  be  to  drown  out 
the  two  minor  rapids,  the  Rapide  Plat 
and  the  Galops,  and  the  canals  around 
them  and  to  develop  1,500,000  horse- 
power. 

If  the  present  canals  were  deepened 
to  30  feet  and  no  dams  built  or  power 
developed,  the  cost  would  probably  be 
less  than  half  of  that  of  the  more 
elaborate  scheme  with  its  great  struc- 
tures and  the  great  cost  of  their  installa- 
tion. 

The  urgent  need  is  a  means  of  trans- 
porting the  great  volume  of  Western 
products  to  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
the  substitution  of  the  economies  of 
water  carriage  for  the  tenfold  cost  of 
transportation  by  rail. 

The  development  of  water  power  is 
not  an  urgent  need  In  Canada.  There  is 
more  water  power  available  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Ottawa,  and  from  the  run- 
off of  the  Laurentians  than  there  are 


Industries  to  use  it;  the  population  is 
less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  negotiation 
relative  to  a  treaty  governing  the  inter- 
national aspect  of  the  proposed  deep- 
water  way  and  power  development,  the 
Canadian  Government,  in  response  to  a 
communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  replied:  "It  would  not  appear  to 
be  expedient  to  deal  with  the  matter  at 
the  present  time." 

The  proponents  of  the  project  state 
that  the  present  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  Western  products  is  an  avoidable 
and  unnecessary  tax  and  bounty  exacted 
from  the  producer. 

The  opponents  of  the  project  state  that 
the  whole  scheme  is  chimerical  and  im- 
practicable by  reason  of  the  short  season 
of  navigation,  ice  in  the  Gulf,  and  fog, 
and  that  the  cost  will  run  into  prohibi- 
tive figures;  and  they  also  put  forward 
other  deep-water  way  projects  that  will 
maintain  commerce  in  Its  present  chan- 
nels. 

The  climatic  conditions  obtaining  on 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence  are  not  more 
severe  than  the  conditions  about  Lake 
Superior,  where  over  100,000,000  tons  are 
passed  through  the  Saulte  Ste.  Marie 
Canal  each  season;  when  the  St.  Law 
rence  deep-water  way  is  developed,  there 
will  not  be  a  more  restricted  or  difficult 
section  for  navigation  on  the  route  than 
the  present  passageway  between  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  Any  climatic 
restrictions  that  would  apply  to  the  pro- 
posed deep-water  way  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  present  conditions  on  the 
lakes  and  to  the  barge  canals  and  to  the 
port  of  Montreal — the  second  port  In 
America  in  volume  of  tonnage. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  those  ports 
or  States  whose  present  commerce  and 
trade  may  be  deranged  or  diverted  by 
the  proposed  trade  route  will  be  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  the  project,  and  the 
seemingly  great  economic  advantages 
that  will  accrue  to  the  country  as  a 
whole  should  be  weighed  against  these 
disadvantage*,^  by  ^^OUglt: 
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lABBITT"'  is  the  reverse  of 
"Main  Street;"  It  packB  Into  the 
personality  of  one  ordinary  citi- 
zen the  banality,  vulgarized  energy,  and 
ambition  to  be  a  hustler  and  a  good 
fellow,  of  a  whole  class,  while  "Main 
Street"  took  what  was  alleged  to  be  (but 
wasn't)  a  typical  town  and  diffused  all 
over  It  the  meanness  and  crassness  at 
which  the  author  chose  to  direct  his 
arrows  of  irony.  Thus  "Oeorgle"  Bab- 
bitt is  the  book;  the  other  people  are 
merely  what  actors  call  "feeders"  to 
Babbitt.  This  Is  why  Mr.  Lewis's  new 
story  will  p(uzzle  and  disappoint  one 
large  class  of  novel  readers — those  who 
demand  situation,  construction,  suspense, 
culmination,  and  all  the  effect  of  drama. 
If,  however,  such  readers  will  lay  aside 
that  perhaps  Victorian  attitude,  they 
will  And  that  Babbitt  is  in  himself  an 
epitome  of  one  kind  of  American  life; 
he  bristles  with  actuality;  he  holds  the 
stage  of  one's  attention  as  closely  as 
Lulu  Bett  did  in  Miss  Gale's  story — to 
compare  as  opposite  characters  as  there 
could  be. 

Babbitt's  literary  portrait  is  a  irfece  of 
meticulous  exactness;  the  technical  skill 
with  which  his  creator  avoids  the 
temptation  of  making  a  mere  type  of 
him  is  a  triumph.  So,  too,  is  the  clever- 
ness that  endows  Babbitt  with  a  recur- 
rent, only  semi-conscious,  longing  for 
romance  and  idealism,  in  his  breaking 
away  from  his  campaigns  of  "pep"  and 
hurrah  to  go  fishing  with  bis  stupid  and 
gloomy  friend,  or  now  and  then  to  revolt 
for  a  time  against  the  crooked  business 
and  politics  which  usually  seem  to  him 
just  what  every  "regular  guy"  does. 

Fortunately  for  the  reader,  who  might 
otherwise  tire  of  the  minute  realism  of 
the  description  of  Babbitt's  daily  acts 
from  the  time  he  throws  away  his  safety- 
razor  blades  to  his  last  drink  at  night, 
Georgie  is  a  bubbling  Joy  of  slang,  and 
his  quick,  bumptious  talk  is  amusing; 
whether  one  laughs  at  him  or  with-  him 
doesn't  much  matter. /He  is  vain,  un- 
cultured (though  a  college  graduate),  a 
pusher  and  a  boomer  and  a  Jollier.  He 
echoes  all  the  slogans,  repeats  the  du- 
bious stories,  "orates"  at  club  dinners, 
takes  for  granted  that  whatever  is  the 
business  practice  must  be  right,  gets 
his  politics  and  convictions  at  second 
band,  and  is  a  successful  ohurch  booster 
despite  bad  breaks  in  his  personal 
morality.  In  short,  be  is  an  amusing 
scamp,  but  he  is  not  a  villain;  he  is  not 
meant  as  a  type,  yet  his  vulgarisms  and 
delinquencies  are  typical  of  a  pretty 
large  number  of  men  who  would  be  ter- 
ribly outraged  if  they  were  to  be  told 
that  they  were  not  valuable  citizens  and 
go-ahead,  progressive  American  business 
men.  /Irony  is  sometimes  good  for  the 
soul,  for  It  strikes  deeper  than  moraliz- 


ing. But  the  weakness  of  unrelieved 
irony  is  that  it  borders  on  cynicism; 
there  are  plenty  of  Babbitts  about;  but, 
thanks  be,  there  are  also  plenty  of  non- 
Babbitts. 

Eight  years  ago,  in  reviewing  Mr. 
Lewis's  "Our  Mr.  Wrenn,"  I  spoke 
of  it  as  a  first  story  that  aroused  great 


WILLA  CATHEB 

expectation.  The  author  has  certainly 
gone  far  since  then.  The  young  shoe 
drummer  there  depicted  was  less  real 
but  more  joyous  than  Creorgie  Babbitt; 
perhaps  a  little  mixture  of  his  gay  effi- 
ciency and  personal  cleanness  and  honor 
might  have  made  Babbitt  something  bet- 
ter than  the  man  now  so  sardonically 
depicted  with  faultless  realism. 

In  quite  a  different  way  Miss  Willa 
Gather's  "One  of  Ours" '  is  also  centered 
on  one  person,  Claude,  the  fine  and  lova- 
ble though  not  very  articulate  farm  lad 
of  Nebraska.  As  Dorothy  Canfleld  puts 
it  in  a  review  of  Miss  Gather's  admirable 
book,  it  "is  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
novel  to  make  us  see  and  feel  and  undei^ 
stand  Claude  and  passionately  long  to 
open  the  doors  to  his  living  brothers  all 
around  us,  imprisoned  and  baffled  like 
Claude  in  a  bare,  neutral,  machine-rid- 
den world." 

The  tone  of  the  story  is  sympathetic 
rather  than  sarcastic,  and  the  subsid- 
iary characters  are  carefully  built  up, 
not  merely  sketched  in.  Moreover,  we 
have  here,  as  always  in  Miss  Gather's 
novels,  the  atmosphere  and  charm  of 
outdoor  life,  realism  touched  with  deep 
feeling  for  nature  as  well  as  man. 
Claude  is  unsatisfied  rather  than  dis- 
satisfied; his  natural  tendency  toward 
expansion   on   the    side   of   thoughtful 


idealism  is  hemmed  in  by  his  surround- 
ings, by  sordid  necessities  of  heavy  toil, 
by  a  facile  and  selfish  brother,  a  jocose 
materialistic  father,  and  finally  a  nar- 
row, cold,  and  undomestic  wife  who  in- 
sists on  going  to  China  to  help  the  mis- 
sionaries rather  than  care  for. home  and 
husband. 

The  novel  is,  so  to  speak,  broken  apart 
In  the  middle  by  that  which  broke  apart 
so  many  things— the  World  War.  It  is 
disappointing  that  Claude's  problems,  so 
well  set  forth,  should  not  be  worked  out 
to  any  conclusion.  The  war  scenes  are 
vivid;  Claude's  experiences  are  in  some 
respects  singular  and  evidently  based  on 
authentic  war  knowledge,  and  the  In- 
evitable tragic  end  is  moving.  The  two 
parts  of  the  book  are  painfully  dis- 
joined; as  Mr.  Lewis  has  written  of  this 
book,  Miss  Gather  might  as  well,  so  far 
as  working  out  its  theme  is  concerned, 
have  pushed  Claude  down  a  well  as  have 
sent  him  to  war. 

There  Is  a  clear  note  of  sincerity  in  all 
of  Miss  Gather's  writing.  "My  Antonia" 
remains  her  best  book,  but  "One  of 
Ours"  is  in  Impressionistic  effect  far 
above  the  average  novel. 

Mr.  Poole's  "Millions"  •  is  in  one  sense 
sligM,  for  it  Is  brief.  Involves  few  chai^ 
acters,  and  is  centered  on  one  situation. 
But  its  very  simplicity  Is  its  strength. 
The  theme  Interests  one  singularly,  be- 
cause it  is  that  of  a  test  of  human  na- 
ture— whether  a  woman's  honor  and 
conscience  will  give  way  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  self-interest  disguised  as  moral- 
ity. Madge,  half-sister  of  a  man  reputed 
to  be  a  millionaire,  is  summoned  to  what 
may  probably  be  his  death-bed.  He  has 
neglected  her  and  al^lowed  her  to  fight 
her  own  way,  yet  she  knows  that  he  has 
made  a  will  in  her  favor.  The  brother 
Is  unconscious  for  days;  other  relatives 
cluster  around,  but  the  sister  is  legally 
and  morally  responsible;  an  actress  ap- 
pears who  has  been  the  brother's  mis- 
tress and  thrusts  herself  Into  the  fore- 
ground; the  relatives  fear  she  may  grasp 
the  millions  at  the  last  minute.  The 
brother  comes  to  himself  and  demands 
to  see  the  actress.  To  thwart  him  may 
be  to  kill  him.  What  shall  the  sister 
do?  In  the  end  she  does  what  her  sense 
of  honor  and  right  dictate:  she  refuses 
to  shift  the  responsibility  to  uncle,  aunt, 
and  cousin,  who  would  be  shocked  to 
admit  to  themselves  that  they  at  heart 
hope  that  the  man  will  die.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  tell  just  how  the  problem  is 
settled;  the  result  is  the  growth  in  this 
woman  under  severe  trial  of  firm  chai> 
acter,  power  of  decision,  and  resolvi  to 
do  what  is  Just  and  right  despite  conse- 
quences. Madge  emerges  twice  the 
woman  she  was,  and  we  know  that  she 
will  now  grapple  wisely  with  life's  prob- 
lem, millions  or  no  millions.  In"'-'  ~ 
tally  the  corroding  Influence  o' 
tant  wealth  on  average  people 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


respectability  Is  subtly  shown.  Prob- 
lems aside,  the  book  has  reality  and 
tensity. 

Mr.  Locke's  large  circle  of  admirers 
will  miss  in  his  "Tale  of  Triona*"  the 
whimsicality  and  humor  of  "Septimus" 
and  "The  Beloved  Vagabond;"  on  the 
other  hand,  they  will  find  a  note  of 
reality  and  emotion  in  the  narrative  of 
the  plight  of  John  Briggs,  a  man  of 
lowly  origin  but  imaginative  genius,  who 
blossoms  into  literary  fame  as  Alexis 
Triona,  and  neglects  to  state  that  much 
of  his  raw  material  came  from  a  note- 
book he  found  on  a  dead  man's  body. 
When  he  falls  in  love  and  marries,  one 
He  forces  another,  and  when  the  explo- 
sion comes  the  horror  of  his  bride  is 
not  so  much  at  the  original  fault  as  at 
the  edifice  of  falsehood  built  to  sustain 

<The  Tale  of  Triona.  By  Winiam  J.  Locke. 
Dodd.  Mead  ft  Co.,  New  York.     «2. 


it.  Mr.  Locke  is  at  his  best  In  dealing 
with  the  incidents  of  this  moral  catas- 
trophe; he  is  not  at  his  best  in  the  early 
chapters  portraying  fashionable  and  gay 
life  in  London.  The  love  story  is  excep- 
tionally fine  and  pleasing,  and  the  reader 
suffers  poignantly  and  sincerely  with 
Triona  in  his  reverses.  This  is  one  of 
the  novels  one  Is  perfectly  willing 
should  end  happily. 

Finally,  if  you  want  to  laugh  irre- 
sponsibly, hilariously,  and  uncritically, 
read  Mr.  Hllaire  Belloc's  "The  Green 
Overcoat."^  It  has  the  probably  unique 
honor  of  being  illustrated  by  O.  K. 
Chesterton,  who  enters  into  the  author's 
vein  with  zest.  The  book  is  sheer 
comicality,  but  with  an  undercurrent  of 
humorous  satire. 

R.  D.  TOWNBEWD. 


■The    Oreen    Overcoat.      By    Hilaire    Belloc. 
Robert  M.  McBride  *  Co.,  New  York.     I1.T5. 
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BIOGRAPHY 
DIART  OF  A  JOCRNAUST:  LATER  BNTRIE8 

(THE).     By  Sir  Henry  Lucy.     E.  P.  Dutton 
t  Co.,  New  York.     tS. 

This  covers  the  period  from  1890  to 
1910.  Sir  Henry's  knowledge  of  English 
society,  politics,  and  Journalism  is  ex> 
tensive.  He  gives  us  here  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  Diary  published  years 
ago.  There  are  numerous  anecdotes 
about  people  of  note  and  laughable 
stories  gleaned  from  various  sources. 

W0R1J>  WORTH  WmtJS  (A).  By  W.  A. 
Rogers,  inuatratlons.  Harper  *  Brother*. 
New  York  and  London.     $3. 

A  delightful  book  of  reminiscences 
about  cartoonists  by  one  of  them.  It 
tells  not  only  of  cartoonists  but  of  their 
victims— or  shall  we  rather  say  their 
subjects?  Most  of  the  cartoonists  have 
a  saving  grace  of  humor  which  is  often 
appreciated  by  those  they  caricature — as, 
for  instance.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  is  de- 
scribed in  this  book  as  getting  no  end 
of  amusement  out  of  the  pictures  that 
represented  him  as  a  bad  boy.  Mr. 
Rogers's  agreeable  text  is  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  reproductions  of  his  car- 
toons. 

ESSAYS  AND  CRrriClBM 
DEFINITIONS.      By    H.    8.    Canby.      Harcourt, 
Brace  *  Co..  New  York.     t2. 

Professor  Canby  always  writes  with 
clarity.  These  collected  papers  deal 
with  recent  literary  discussion  and  the 
modern  trend  of  criticism  .  What  makes 
a  book  popular?  What  makes  it  a  work 
of  art?  What  novels  do  survive  and 
what  should  survive?  Light  on  such 
questions  Is  found  In  these  pages.  The 
views  put  forth  are  tolerant  as  well  as 
acute. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
ADVENTURES  IN  BOLIVIA.     By  C.  H.  Prod- 
gera.     Dodd,  Mead  A  Co.,  New  York. 

Few  readers  will  leave  the  pages  of 

this  well-printed  book  uncut.     It  tells 

in  simple  language  the  story  of  an  ad- 

•enturous  Englishman's  trip  to  hostile 

idlans  in  the  hinterland  of  Bolivia  to 

duce  them  to  sell  their  rubber.     He 

mt  unarmed  and  won  their  friendship 


through  his  tact  and  address,  making  to 
an  assembly  of  warriors  a  two-hour 
speech  that  saved  his  life  and  won  them 
over  to  his  projects.  Simple  color 
sketches  by  the  author  accompany  the 
text. 

LAND  OF  THE   HIAMI8.     By  Elmore   Barce. 
The  Benton  Review  Shop,  Fowler,  Indiana. 

This  is  a  painstaking  attempt  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  winning  of  the  "Old 
Northwest"  from  the  Indians.  The  mass 
of  disconnected  material  that  comprises 
the  sources  of  the  history  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Indian  tribes  led  by 
Tecumseh  and  other  less  well  known 
chieftains  has  been  carefully  worked 
over  by  the  author,  and  a  comprehensive 
and  significant  r^sum^  is  the  result. 

OUT  OF  THE  WORLD  NORTH  OF  NIGERIA. 

By  Angus  Buchanan.  M.C.     B.  P.  Outton  t 
Co..  New  York.     $6. 

The  author  tells  of  a  Journey  of  four- 
teen hundred  miles  on  camel-back 
through  a  practically  unknown  region  of 
the  Western  Sudan.  He  discovered 
many  new  species  and  subspecies  of 
birds  and  small  animals,  and  proves 
himself  a  good  story-teller  as  well  as  an 
experienced  naturalist. 

UP    AGAINST    IT    IN    NIGERIA.      By    Langa- 
Langa.    B.  P.  Dutton  t  Co.,  New  York.    $5 

A  lively  and  entertaining  account  of 
adventures  in  Africa  and  in  getting 
there  from  England,  including  the  au- 
thor's narrow  escape  from  death  when 
his  ship  was  torpedoed  by  the  Huns. 
Conversational  and  informal  to  a  degree, 
the  narrative  by  its  naivete  and  humor 
Justifies  the  plentiful  use  of  the  personal 
pronoun. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
FROM  HARRISON  TO   BAROINO.     By  Arthur 
Wallace  Dunn.     O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.     IT.sa 

This  work  aims  at  presenting  a  politi- 
cal .history  of  the  period  from  Harrison 
to  Harding,  but  its  chief  interest  lies  in 
its  innumerable  anecdotes  of  public  men, 
with  many  of  whom  the  author  became 
personally  acquainted  during  his  long 
service  as  a  Washington  newspaper  cor- 
respondent.     It    gives    a    "behind    the 


scenes"  view  of  public  life  which  is  ex- 
tremely entertaining,  though  many  of 
the  stories  make  the  reader  feel  that  the 
author  is  "telling  tales  out  of  school," 
and  some  of  them  will  rightly  give  of- 
fense in  certain  quarters.  While  bearing 
some  of  the  marks  of  the  hurried  writ- 
ing inevitable  in  the  habits  of  the  daily 
newspaiier  correspondent,  the  volumes 
are  decidedly  interesting  and  will  attract 
a  host  of  readers. 

SCIENCE 

BOOK  OF  THE  SKY  (THE).     By  M.  Lucklesh. 

E.  P.  Dutton  t  Co.,  New  York.     $3.50: 

Not  a  book  about  astronomy,  as  the 
reader  might  at  first  supiiose,  but  one 
that  deals  with  the  sky  as  seen  by  the 
airman.  It  discusses  the  phenomena  of 
clouds,  winds,  and  weather  in  a  spirit 
that  is  at  once  poetic  and  scientific.  In 
the  author's  description  of  airplane  voy- 
ages through  the  clouds  an  attractive 
literary  quality  is  thus  skillfully  com- 
bined with  accurate  knowledge. 

WONDER  BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRT  (THE).  By 
Jean  H.  Kabre.  The  Century  Company, 
New  York.     $2.50. 

The  amount  of  book  material  that  still 
continues  to  be  dug  out,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  literary  remains  of  that  re- 
markable man,  Jean  H.  Fabre,  the 
naturalist,  is  surprising.  Here  we  have 
a  series  of  talks  about  chemistry,  writ- 
ten largely  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and 
not  only  simple,  but  well  calculated  to 
arouse  the  curiosity  and  Interest  of 
young  people. 

POETRY 
SEEDS     OF     TIME.       By     John     Drlnkwater. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     tl.ZS. 

The  delicious  coolness  and  delicate 
clarity  of  John  Drinkwater's  poetry  is 
to  be  observed  at  its  highest  peak  in  this 
volume.  He  is  essentially  a  didactic 
poet,  metaphysical  at  times,  but  never  so 
in  a  heavy  manner.  While  his  lyric 
note  is  always  obvious,  it  may  never  be 
termed  of  that  rippling  order  that  we 
associate  with  the  most  successful  lyrics. 
His  poetry  flows  slower,  but  Its  strength 
is  undoubted  and  the  pantheistic  urge 
that  is  always  its  undertone  reaches  the 
reader  like  a  small  clear  wind,  cool  and 
gentle,  essentially  lofty  at  times  but 
never  objectionably  so.  Beauty  is  a 
high  passion  with  him,  but  he  Is  Ita 
disciple  and  not  its  feverish  worshiper. 
"Thrift"  (herewith  quoted)  might  be 
Mr.  Drinkwater's  credo: 

No  beauty  beauty  overthrows. 
But  every  Joy  its  season  knows. 
And  all  enchanted  hours  prepare 
Enchantment  for  to-morrow's  wear. 

Who  In  the  Just  society 

That  walks  with  him  this  hour  can 

see 
But  shadows  of  another  bliss 
Loses  l>oth  that  delight  and  this. 

Grieve,  not  the  parting  day,  for  soon 
The  nightingales  will  sing  the  moon 
Climbing  the  track  that  now  the  stm 
Leaves  when  the  songs  of  day  are 
done. 

And    grieve    not    when    her   beauty 

pales. 
And  silence  keeps  the  nightingales. 
For  that  eclipse  again  will  bring 
The  sun  with  all  his  birds  to  sing. 


'  unyx 


Hosiery 


Ha  If  Hose 
in    silk 
arpol  or 
lisle 


Plain  or 

fancy 

^olf 

\     hose 


ECAUSE  most  men  prefer  plain  sox  of  silk  or  of  mer- 

'  cerized  lisle  for  ordinary  wear  we   have  developed 

V  "Onyx"  SOX  in  these  materials  to  ^ive  the  maximum  of 

style  and  service.     Next  time  you  buy  half^  hose  ask  your 

haberdasher  to  show  you  our  lon^fe,- wearing  "Onyx"  sock 

No.  "E  325." 

Emery  &  Beers  Company,  Inc.         Wholesale  Distributors        New  York 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


Tbe  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  ree;arding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  wdl  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  l»  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Depabtuent,  881  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE    BUSINESS  OF    A   BANK 

SEVEN  thousand  bankers  from  all  sections  of  the  United  things.  Business  is  really  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
States  attended  the  forty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  money,  and  a  bank,  loosely  defined,  is  an  agency  for  this  pur- 
American  Bankers  Association,  October  2S,  in  New  York  pose. 
City.  Bankers  are  extremely  valuable  people  in  this  day  and  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Investor  a  bank  Is  as  important 
age,  and  in  any  scheme  of  finance  banks  are  first  and  funda-  as  In  the  case  of  the  seeker  after  capital.  The  very  first  thing 
mental.  The  greatest  world  problems  of  the  present  time  are  an  investor  should  learn  is  how  to  make  use  of  a  bank,  for 
to  a  large  extent  banking  problems,  and  it  is  the  bankers  who  without  this  knowledge  he  will  never  get  far.  And  while  banks 
must  find  the  solution.  Modem  business  absolutely  could  not  are  not  philanthropic  institutions,  every  progressive  bank  will 
exist  without  banks;  they  provide  currency  and  they  supply  go  out  of  its  way  to  assist  its  customers,  for  its  prosperity  and 
capital,  and  trade  and  industry  are  dependent  upon  both  of  these  success  are  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  prosperity  and 


A  Review  of  Your 
Investment  Holdings 

CONSTANT  review  of  your  investments  may  be 
necessary  not  only  to  guard  against  loss,  but  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  profitable  sale  or  exchange. 
Have  you  considered  the  following  matters  in  connec- 
tion with  your  present  holdings : 

Are  any  of  your  bonds  callable  before  matu- 
rity ?  If  so,  should  they  be  sold  or  exchanged 
for  non-callable  issues  ? 

Would  it  be  advisable  for  you  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  tax-exempt  bonds  in  your 
holdings  ? 

Are  your  bond  holdings  properly  diversified  ? 

We  can  assist  you  in  answering  such  questions  as  these.  If 
you  will  send  us  a  list  of  your  present  holdings,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  you  our  suggestions  and  recommendations. 
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success  of  the  community  it  serves.  A 
bank's  willingness  to  help  may  be  in  its 
own  interests  primarily,  but,  wliatever 
tlie  motive,  this  help  benefits  the  cus- 
tomer Just  the  same.  And  the  services 
a  banic  can  render  are  manifold. 

First  of  all,  a  bank  is  the  safest  de- 
pository for  money,  for  cash  in  the  form 
of  bills  and  currency.  A  bank's  safe- 
deposit  vault  is  a  larger  and  stronger 
place  for.  cash  than  anything  the  ordi- 
nary individual  can  aftord  to  maintain. 
This  is  protection  Against  fire  as  well  as 
against  robbery,  and  how  many  times 
are  bank  burglaries  successful  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  private  residences 
or  offices?  No  doubt  there  still  exist 
some  people  who  keep  money  in  stock- 
ings, old  teapots,  or  tucked  away  in 
bureau  drawers,  but  these  people  are 
running  big  risks  which  might  be  almost 
entirely  eliminated  if  they  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  free 
of  charge  by  banks. 

When  money  is  placed  in  a  bank,  the 
depositor  is  thereupon  entitled  to  dravr 
against  his  account  by  means  of  checks. 
Pasrment  by  check  is  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  depositor,  for  it  does  away 
with  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of 
IHtying  by  cash,  and  avoids  the  risks  of 
loss  or  theft  which  are  always  present 
when  cash  is  carried  on  the  person  or 
kept  in  the  house.  A  bank  makes  no 
charge  for  this  service,  and,  further,  a 
bank  almost  always  allows  a  depositor 
interest  on  his  checking  account,  the 
usual  condition  being  that  he  keep  a 
minimum  balance — that  is,  not  allow 
the  amount  of  money  he  has  on  deposit 
to  fall  below  a  certain  agreed  amount. 

A  depositor  may  also  call  upon  his 
bank  to  collect  checks  for  him  that  are 
drawn  on  other  banks,  and  usually  no 
charge  is  made  for  this  service,  which  is 
a  real  one.  For  Instance,  if  John  Doe 
presents  a  check  at  his  bank  in  New 
York  drawn  to  his  order  by  Richard  Roe 
on  a  Chicago  bank,  the  New  York  bank 
will  collect  the  money  from  the  bank  In 
Chicago  and  credit  It  to  Mr.  Doe's  ac- 
count. This  is  another  service  of  great 
convenience  to  the  depositor,  and,  like 
many  of  the  other  services  rendered  by 
l>anks,  has  become  so  commonplace  that 
it  is  taken  pretty  much  for  granted  and 
its  full  worth  not  always  appreciated. 

If  a  man  has  a  sum  of  money  he 
knows  he  will  not  need  for  several 
months,  he  can  arrange  with  his  bank 
to  deposit  the  money  there;  the  bank 
will  give  him  an  instrument  known  as 
a  Certificate  of  Deposit  and  agree  to  pay 
him  a  certain  percentage  for  the  use  of 
his  money  for  the  duration  of  the  time 
fixed  upon.  This  is  a  very  simple 
method  of  making  a  short-term  invest- 
ment, and,  although  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  is  customarily  low,  it  is  far  better 
to  keep  money  working  all  the  time, 
even  if  the  return  is  low,  than  to  let  it 
be  idle. 

It  is  easier  for  a  man  to  obtain  a  loan 
at  a  bank  if  he  has  an  account  there 
than  is  the  case  otherwise.  A  bank 
usually  considers  itself  under  certain 
obligations  to  its  depositors,  not  only  in 
the  matter  of  making  loans,  but  so  far 


NO  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR  IN  49  YEARS 


1% 

Not  Much  Longer 


When  89(>  was  the  prevailing  rate  of 
interest  on  Yvcst  Mortgages  in  the 
National  Capital,  we  sold  our  First 
Mortage  Investments  to  yield  89^. 

During  the  year  1922  the  prevailing 
rate  has  been  79^,  which  we  will  con- 
tinue to  offer  only  so  long  as  we 
can  obtain  it  for  our  investors  with 
unquestioned  safety. 

Investments  made  before  a  lower 
rate  goes  into  effect  will  receive  *7fo 
for  two  years  to  ten  years,  depending 
upon  the  maturity  desired.  Pay- 
ment may  be  extended  over  a  period 
of  10  months. 

$50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000 
IVrUe  for  Booklet  N'7 


^/la  RH.SMITH  GOAIPANY 
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The  Gem  Expert  sees  flaws  which  an  unpracticed  eye  rarely 
detects.  His  appraisals  are  accepted  because  he  has  special- 
ized on  the  comparative  values  of  precious  stones.  His 
experienced  judgment  rightly  carries  weight. 

Weighing  Values — 

for  the  Investor 

A  S  the  gem  expert  appraises  pre- 
"^  ^cious  stones,  the  bond  expert 
weighs  and  judges  bonds.  You  cannot 
expect  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions 
single-handed. 

The  National  City  Company's  com- 
plete investment  organization  in  50 
leading  cities,  and  its  yea^-s  of  special- 
ized  experience,  are  at  your  service. 

The  security  back  of  every  bond  we 
offer  has  been  carefully  weighed  and 
judged  by  pur  officers.  We  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  help  you 
select  bonds  for  the  investment  of 
your  funds. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bani<  Building,  New  York 

Offices  in  more  than  50  leading  cities  thtvughout  the  World 

BONDS     SHORT  TERM  NOTES     ACCEPTANCES 
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as  tenns  are  concerned.  If  a  man  Is  a 
stranger,  a  bank  naturally  requires 
security  for  any  loan  it  may  make  blm — 
stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  tangi- 
ble property.  In  the  case  of  a  depositor, 
however,  the  banlc  is  familiar  with  his 
atTairs,  knows  his  financial  standing, 
and  very  possibly  will  consider  bis  note 
ample  security.  In  times  of  financial 
stress  the  loaning  function  of  a  bank 
is  of  most  value  tq^  a  depositor,  for  at 
such  times  banks  will  not  customarily 
accommodate  any  one  other  than  their 
own  depositors.  And  often  a  ready 
loan  may  mean  the  difference  between 
bankruptcy  and  solvency. 

Bank  deposits  are  repayable  upon  de- 
mand. That  is  to  say,  a  depositor  may 
withdraw  the  full  amount  of  bis  deposit 
whenever  be  desires,  and  he  may  do  this 
either  bgr  mefins  of  a  check  to  bis  own 
order  or  to  the  order  of  whomsoever  be 
may  desire.  It  naturally  follows  from 
this  that  any  part  of  his  account  may 
also  be  withdrawn  upon  demand.  In 
other  words,  be  may  draw  against  his 
account  in  any  amount  or  amounts  up  to 
the  total  sum  deposited,  and  unless  the 
bank  pays  these  sums  it  lays  itself  op«i 
to  a  suit  for  damages. 

In  the  modem  business  world  the 
emphasis  is  continually  upon  short  cuts 
and  simplification.  The  practice  of  send- 
ing receipted  bills  is  growing  in  dis- 
favor, and  here  a  checking  account  is 
very  handy.  A  check  sent  in  lutyment 
of  a  bill  must  be  indorsed — that  is. 
signed — on  its  back  by  the  person  or 
firm  to  whom  It  is  made  payable,  so  that 
when  the  check  Is  returned  from  the 
bank  it  is  itself  a  valid  receipt.  Fur- 
ther, the  person  who  draws  the  check 
may  make  a  note  on  its  face  of  the  Item 
being  paid,  and  when  this  is  done  the 
check  is  a  complete  record  of  the  trans- 
action. 

Bond  coupons  may  be  deposited  in 
your  bank  and  the  bank  will  collect 
them  for  you  and  place  the  proceeds  to 
the  credit  of  your  account.  Many  banks 
sell  steamship  tickets  these  days;  trav- 
elers' checks  may  be  obtained  at  banks  ; 
banks  will  give  advice  and  help  on  the 
income  tax;  they  will  act  as  brokers  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities. 
Many  banks  have  trust  departments  for 
the  administration  and  handling  of  es- 
tates. In  fine,  their  business  is  so  va- 
ried that  in  one  short  article  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  sketch  the 
vague  outlines. 

For  our  purpose,  however,  perhaps  the 


Organizing  a  Company? 

Save  ezp«Dse«  and  taXM  I>t  omuiizinK  on 
the  popnlar,  COMMON  LAW  nUn  vaAVf. 
pnre  DECLARATION  OF  TRUST.  Any- 
one, anywliera,  can  fill  in  UEMARSR 
STANDARD  FORMS,  ume  ahuM  and 
begin  doing  bnaine—  at  onoe.  Inidat  npon 
DEMARBE  FOltMS,  the  oriKinal.  natioa- 
aily-accepted  fomu,  approv«d  and  naed  by 
well  known  attomeya.  Send  for  Urge,  free 
pamphlet  (D-19)  oontaining  mneb  infotma- 
tion  that  yon  will  need.  C.  S.  DEMARKE, 
L«gal  ItUnk  Printer,  708  Walnot,  ~ 
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most  important  business  of  a  bank  is 
the  service  it  can  render  Investors.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  banker  to  keep  informed 
on  this  subject,  and  his  knowledge  and 
experience  are  always  at  the  disposal  of 
his  depositors.  A  bank  will  not  only 
buy  and  sell  securities  for  you,  but  it 
will  obtain  information  about  invest- 
ments, about  the  standing  and  reliability 
of  brokers  and  investment  concerns,  and 
about  business  concerns  as  well.  If  you 
live  in  Richmond  and  want  to  find  out 
about  a  firm  In  Cleveland,  your  bank 
will  write  to  a  bank  In  Cleveland  and 
obtain  the  information  you  want.  Banks 
are  conducted  so  as  to  render  service, 
and  a  man  is  foolish  who  does  not  avail 
himself  of  its  facilities.  Never  hesitate 
to  appeal  to  your  banker  for  help  and 
advice  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  in- 
vestments. Remember,  that  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  bank. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  IT  SIMPLE 

BY    THOMAS   L.   MASSON 

O.vE  of  the  most  constant  illusions 
among  all  classes  of  men  is  that 
the  so-called  "deep"  subjects  are  unin- 
teresting and  hard  to  understand. 
They  have  been  made  deadly  dull  by  a 
whole  succession  of  writers  who,  in 
order  to  make  themselves  Important, 
have  used  a  whole  lot  of  big  words  to 
obscure  their  meaning.  They  are  hard 
to  understand  only  because  we  make 
them  so.  Another  error  is  that  children 
cannot  be  made  to  understand  them. 
"When  I  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  playing 
baseball,  I  used  to  talk  constantly  with 
a  group  of  boys  of  my  own  age  about 
God  and  infinity,  and  the  conclusions  we 
arrived  at  then  were  about  the  same  as 
I  hold  now. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  agitation  going  on  all  over 
the  world,  especially  among  the  so-called 
thinkers.  Bernard  Shaw,  in  England, 
said  only  the  other  day,  "The  world  is 
going  to  the  devil."  Anatole  France, 
perhaps  the  most  illustrious  figure  in 
France,  declared  that  "civilization  is 
dying."  The  biologists  tell  us  that  the 
highest  tjrpes  of  people  are  dying  out, 
giving  place  to  the  lowest  types.  The 
spiritualists  are  tremendously  agitated, 
and  declare  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  spiritual  revolution.  Dean  Inge, 
of  London,  thinks  that  we  are  in  a 
pretty  bad  way,  and  his  nickname  of 
"the  gloomy  dean"  does  not  mitigate  the 
force  of  his  criticism  of  mankind.  The 
churches  are  a  good  deal  upset.  Labor 
troubles  are  rampant.  Most  people  are 
thought  to  be  very  indifferent,  and  the 
standard  of  intelligence  is  said  to  be 
rapidly  falling.  What  does  all  this 
mean? 

Now  there  are  a  few  men — you  can 
count  them  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
as  a  rule — in  every  age  who  are  able  to 
define  what  is  the  matter  with  that  par- 
ticular age.  They  don't  show  up  until 
long  afterwards;  then  posterity — their 
posterity — looks  back  on  them  and 
knowa  them  to  be  wise  men.  None  of 
u8  knows  now  who  are  the  really  wise 
men  of  this  age;    many  of  the  critics 
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WLJK)UGLAS 


$5^$7&$8  SHOES 

are  actually  demanded  year  after  year  by 
more  people  than  any  other  shoe  in  the  world 


FOSMSir 
ANDWOMBN 


BECAUSE: 


For  style,  material   and 
tbey  are  nneqnaled. 


workmanship 


Proteotion  against  unreasonable  profits  is  guaranteed 
by  the  price  stamped  on  every  pair. 
Years  of  satisfactory  service  have  fdven  them  confi- 
dence In  tbe  shoes  and  in  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
"W.  li.  Douglas  Trade  Mark. 

Wl    nOUCLAS  Bhoes  are  put  into  all  of  our  110  stores  at 
»*■»  Mixfu^aurur  fmjtory  cost.    We  do  not  make  one  f)ent  of 
profit  until  tbe  slioes  are  sold  to  you.    It  is  wortb  dollars  for 
you  to  remember   that  when  you   buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOU  PAY  ONIiY  ONE  PBOFIT. 


WShowHJOtMJI 


No  mati 


where  yon  live,  nhoe  dealers  can  supply  yon  with 

^  W.  li.  Douglas  shoes.    Tbey  cost  no  more  in 

San  Fraocboo  than  tbey  do  in  New  Kngland. 

/1/vMninf?  onr  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes 
CUIVlrAKti  with  any  $10.00  or  $ia.OO 
^^^"~^~"^  shoes  maae. 

If  not  for  sab  hi  joar  riohltj,  tead  for  free  oibleg. 


and  ftrtrait  is  tAefittt 
knanm  sJkat  Trade  Mark 
M  tht  werld.  II  tiandt 
ftrththiflutt  ttandard 
of  quoKty  ai  tht  lawttt 
fcilMt  cott,  Tlu  namt 
and  ^itl  u  flainfy 
ttamftd  M  tlu  t»l*. 


fc^^^Lu^ 


TO  M£RCHAMT8:   If  m  daal*r  /ii  four  torn  hmdtm  W.^L.  r    ,||.,i  ^ 

Douglas  Shoes,  mrtt*  iodai/  for  wre/iM/a*  rlgktt  (a  kcutti*  tUi        w  1.  Itaa^u  An  0*, 

quicli  selling,  qmlek  turn-oimr  lima.  1 '    ^■^^^^ .^_  — — 


ARE   YOU   AN   INVESTOR? 

During  the  past  year  the  Financial  Editor  of  The  Outlook  has  helped  hundreds  of 
Ontlook  readers  to  solve  intelligently  their  particular  investment  problems.  Perhaps 
you  are  contemplating  a  shifting  of  your  present  holdings  or  have  fresh  funds  to 
mvest.  In  either  case  we  shall  be  glad  to  giv^  you  specific  information  on  any 
securities  in  which  you  may  be  interested.  A  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per 
inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

THE  OUTLCX)K  CX)MPANY.  381  Fourth  Ave,  N.  Y. 


declare  that  there  aren't  any — except 
themselves. 

Nevertheless,  out  of  all  this  apparent 
chaos  of  thought  and  typography  it  is 
not  so  very  difficult  to  sum  up  the  whole 
matter  and  put  it  In  a  few  simple  words. 
After  that  has  been  done  as  a  basis,  one 
can  go  on  and  think  out  the  rest  if  he 
chooses — until  he  comes  to  a  full  stop — 
as  he  always  will.  That  is  in  the  nature 
of  things. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  say  that  philos- 
ophy is  the  science  of  boiling  everything 
we  know  down  to  the  point  where  we 
can  tell  where  we  get  off;  that  Is,  we 
know  what's  what  and  what  isn't  what. 

Tour  consciousness  is  all  you  have  to 
go  by.  Eliminate  that,  and  there  isn't 
anything  left.  It  is  therefore  with  your 
consciousness  that  you  must  deal. 

Now  there  are  two  parts  to  our  con- 
sciousness; that  is  to  say,  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  we  come  to  know  things. 
One  is  through  the  visible,  and  the  other 
through  the  invisible.  Th^  visible  world 
about  us  appears  to  be  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order. We  go  into  a  forest  and  the 
trees,  dead  and  dying,  are  lying  any 
which  way,  and  as  we  go  about  every- 
thing is  piled  up  and  being  carted 
away;  it  there  are  regular  masses,  like 
cities,  etc.,  they  are  changing  all  the 
time.  So  much  for  the  outside.  But 
the  scientists  tell  us  that  they  have 
sifted  all  this  mass  of  matter  down  to 
the  electron,  and  that  everything  is  com- 


posed of  electrons,  which  have  a  speed 
of  186,000  miles  a  second.  It  is  the 
various  combinations  of  electrons  that 
compose  all  matter — some  say  all 
thought. 

So  that  underneath  this  visible  world, 
as  we  see  it  or  think  we  see  it,  there  is 
an  absolute  law.  It  is  all  founded  on 
mathematics;  nothing  can  happen  that 
isn't  based  on  material  law.  The  sun 
rises  and  sets,  the  planets  and  tbe  elec- 
trons both  revolve,  according  to  this 
law. 

So  much  for  the  visible  world.  Now 
when  it  comes  to  the  invisible  world, 
the  same  thing  is  true,  if  we  are  patient 
enough  to  work  it  out  for  ourselves;  this 
not  only  takes  time,  but  much  pain.  We 
cannot  expect  to  develop  ourselves  with- 
out self-discipline. 

How  can  we  come  to  know  all  this? 
The  greatest  of  philosophers,  Kant, 
pointed  out  the  way  long  ago.  It  is 
through  experience. 

The  present  moment  isn't  causing  any 
of  us  any  trouble.  We  are  not  worrying 
about  it.  We  worry  only  about  the  fu- 
ture. Let  us,  therefore,  rest  upon  the 
present  moment,  and  increase  our  faith 
in  the  moral  law  by  checking  ourselves 
up  with  our  past  experience.  Looking 
back  upon  it,  we  shall  find  that  there 
was  a  good  reason  for  everything, 
although  we  did  not  think  so  at  the 
time.  Start  from  this  point  and, work 
ahead  for  yoursejf.by  VjVJlJVlL 
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Tours  and  Travel 


The  Best  in  Travel  " 


4Cni]ses  to  the         { 
S  Continents 

"  The  Bal  In  Trntl" 


Rlo  Centennial  Cruise 

(Inchidinc  Uw  Wcit  Indift) 
45  days  (nxn  Nn>  York  to  New 
York.  Feb,  :<.  1923  on  new  S.S 
"Reliance".  Viitiu  West  Indies. 
Panama.  Soirth  America,  tht  Expo- 
sition. Send  [or  khip's  plan  and  rates 


MedlternuKan 
Cndse 

Feb.  10,  '23 

t.t. 

•■KettSTtaa" 


A  deliKhtful  Winter  Cmiae  61  about 
two  months  on  the  famous  S.S."Rot- 
terdam".  Viititin^  the  AlOf«s.  Ma- 
deira, Lisbon.  Gibraltar,  Corsica, 
Naples.  Athens.  Egvpt.  Holy  Land, 
Monte  Carlo  and  many  other  places. 
MS.*)  up— New  York  to  New  York 


3  Cruises  Rouad-tbc-WorM 

125  dkjrt  of  expertly  planned  tntvd. 
Vnttips  Havana,  Panama,  San 
Pranciico,  Hawaii.  Japan  (14  day*) 
China.  PluKppliiea,Zain  boanga.  Java 
(4  days)  iDdia  (21  dayt).  New  ^.S*. 
"Resolute"  and  "Volendam"  Jan, 
9  and  Itt.  1083.  Rata  S 1050  upwards 

WriU  fm  the  BookUts  tdii  dtsire 

Raymond  &  WUtcombCo. 

23H  BcMM  Stnct,  iMtoa 

New  York    Chicaco    Phlladetptua 
San  Frandsco         Lot  Angeles 


Raymond  -  Whilcomb 

rOlRS  &   (RIISKS 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ^l'.? 

■iiorcuiiurof  aaiuallMrty.  KatablbliM  llNw. 
B4K»CK*t  Tooia,  U  H«Im7  St..  UrooklyD. 


EGYPT 

and  Mediterranean  Lands 

Nile  Cruise  to  Second  Cataract 
in  private  steamer.  Long  Tour 
sails  January  6  by  ADRIATIC. 

Also 
Later  sailings  and  shorter  tours. 

Write  for  tnfonimtian  to 

BUREAO  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVE 


Tours  and  Travel 


Egypt,  Palestine 

lArg«  Bteamera  throuKhoat.    Small  groupp, 

IMTBonally  couducted. 

SaillnKa  Jau.  &j|139»-^aii.  17.  «»3V-Feb.  10, 

«1960,  9:A«0-Feb.  M,  >1385~Mar.  10,  $1500. 

EUROPE  1923 

Limited  parties  euroIIiiiK  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  S^Jr^Jl: 


THE  beanty,  fiucinatioD,  and  lujra- 
t«ry  of  tlie  Urient  hires  viriton 
from  all  over  tbe  world  to 

JAPAN 

Tlie  quaiutast  aud  luoat  iiit«rMtuiB  of  all 
eoiiutriaa.  Coma  wklla  tlia  old  aga  ciutoina 
pmail.    Writa,  luautionioie  "Oiitkwk'*  to 

JAPAN  HOia  ASSOCIATION 

Car*  TralBo  I>apt. 

MrniAL  COVERNHEIIT  RAILWATS 

TOKYO 

for  full  lufoniiatloD 
lata  far  ■  ifads  rMB  wA^  k*  nJ  atb  3  Bnk, 
$S-«  h  din  nJ  tm^i  'iMfli,  $4-5  h  Ik  cMHn 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furuialied  buugalowa  of  trariotu  aiiea ;  alt- 
oatad  ou  tha  footbilla  amona  tlie  oranee 
STOrea,  oyerlookiiig  tlie  aea.  Centim]  dlniug- 
rooin,  electric  liKliti,  hot  aiid  ookl  water.  Uood 
tennia  ooart.  6tx  nillea  from  Santa  Barbani, 
two  milea  from  ocean.  Booklet.  Addreaa 
Masaoo,  Ban  Tthlro  Kancb,  SanU  Barbara. 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Wayside  inn 


NEW  SILFORD,  UicWkM  Ca  , . 

In  tlie  footliilla  of  the  Berklhtrea.  Open  all  tbe 

year.  Au  ideal  jikwe  for  your  aummer'a  reat. 

Zlioura  from  New  York.    Writti  lor  booklet. 

Mrs.  }.  E.  CASTLE.  rrearJUer 


DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 


r. 


THE  LEE  HOUSE 

Fihcenth  and  L  Streets,  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

A  cordial  welcome  awaits  you 
at  this  interesting,  new  hotel- 
just  four  blocks  north  of  the 
White  House. 
Daily,  weekly,  monthly,  leaaoo  ratea 

Vriu/or  FcUer  No,3  Jl 


MASSACHUSKTTS 


Dock  Bldm  Hall,  Wellealay  Hilla.  Maes, 
as  Klne  kMauoii.  Running  water  In  bedrooma 
Pleasant  foreat  walks  and  country  arlTes. 
Cream,  fruit.  emB.  chlckena.  <ll>-taa  week. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  S«h  Aranaa) 

40  West  45tli  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  In  the  Isabioiiabia  club  and  ihop. 
ping  Meiion.  Within  flre  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  Uieaters.  A  hiKb-claaa  hotel 
patronised  by  Uioaa  deslrinK  tlie  beet  accom- 
modations at  iiiod^rste  cost.  

ssmit/^En  D  ATra  rti  IBINO  SUMMER 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Waat  7Sd  St.,  tliroDch 
to  71at  8t.,  New  York 
SW^roome.  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  bkick  to  73d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
retlnenieut  combined  with  moderate 
rates.    Bend  for  llltutrated  booklet  J. 


UOIEL  JLDSON  ".l.^'A'i'iS.- 


adMnloE  Jiidaon  Memorial  Church.  Itooms 
with  and  witlioiit  batb.  Batea  <3.M  per  day, 
iiicitiding  meaia.  Special  ratal  lor  two  weeks 


or  more.  Location  eery  central.  CoUTenieiit 
to  all  elevated  and  street  oar  lines. 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford     Hall,    est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervoui  Diseases 

Comfortable,  bomalike  •nrroand- 
ings;  roadem  meUiods  of  traatniant; 
eoropetent  nnnas.  IS  acres  of  lawo, 
park.  Bower  and  Tegetable  gardens. 
Food  the  best.    Write  for  bookitt. 

SanforJ  Hall  Rushiiig  New  York 


••INTERPINES** 

Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Oter 
It  years  of  siiccaaslul  work.  TliorouKli.  re- 
liable, dependable  and  etiiioal.  Krery  oom- 
lort  and  eonTenieaco.  Aocominodationa  of 
•nperior  quality.  DIaorder  of  tlia  iieryoua  sys- 
lem  aapeoiaHy.  Pred.  W.  Hawanl,  Br.  M.D., 
rred.  W.  Bewaril,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Uoelien.  N.  T. 


Property   Wanted 


WuledTo  Rent  S,"'i"S;:Sf.')-sS5;"S! 

Improrement*.  withbi  IW  milea  of  New  Tin-k. 
QWe  description  and  price.  S.3M,  Onthiok. 


Boarders  Wanted 


FRENCH  WIDOW  If/^riX^SK 

one  or  two  ladles  Into  her  home,  south- 
east of  Prance.  Beat  opportunity  to  learn 
Prench.  I'articulars  and  relerencn  willbigly 
Kiven  by  lady  who  spent  last  winter  there. 
Mrs.  B.  E.  MOOKR.  IWU  Kiiclid.  Liuoohi,  Neb. 


Country  Board 


Morrlatowii.N.J.R-stfnl home  life,  attractive 
room,  suitable  lor  couple,  in  beautiful  resi- 
dential park.uear  atation.easycommutinKie.s- 
cellent  cuisine.  Moderate  rates.  g.3M, Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


CALIFORNIA 


Completelyfuriilxhedcottaffeaand 
Kuartmeiita  SSO-Seo  per  month. 

Town  of  VHm.  Shoura  motor  to  San  Kraiicisco 
on  cement  liiKhway.  Lovely  « Inter  climate. 
A.  B.  UerrmaiJ,  ISO  Barson  8t.,BantaCnu,Cal. 


MAS  S^C H US ETT8 

FOR  SAlJ^-^i^Rl-h'a-.a? 

eonioned  tea-room.     Bplendkl  opportunity 


Real  Estate 


NEW    JERSEY 


FOR 


QAI  F      TOWKR    Hn.1. 


MURHISTOWM,  N.  J.    Stately  i 

sion,  doiuiiMuitly  placed,  15  bedrooma  (M^mcm 
for  9  additional),  6  bathrooma.  Complete 
and  attractive  semoe  rooms.  lOO  acraapaatnr- 
■ga,  gardena,  etc.  Perm  and  dairy  bstfldinf^a, 
nraga.  Bpacloits  summer  and  vrtnter  home. 
Boapoiiig  •chool.aanltarium.or  farm.Rednoed 
price  with  reaaoaable  cash  payment.  Details 
and  price  of  JOHN  T.  and  Sli.  OILLISPIK. 
SxecntoiSiS  and  8  Platehar8t.,HewTork  City . 

NEW    YORK 

For  Real,  FgnDslied  J?,  ^'.rsafti'i 

on  wooded  hilltop,  near  onuer'a bouee :  oii<> 
mile  from  ataUoti;  large  UvinR-rooaiwitb  open 
fireplace,  kitchen,  bath  aud  two  bedrooma  : 
fiimaoe,  earage.  97^  *  moutli.  MnU  lor 
writer.  Tranflportatioii  to  stataon  If  deaire^l . 
Owner,  8.  Boyd  Darliue,  PleaaantrUle,  N.  T. 


LIVE   STOCK 


DOG  OWNKKS.  i\iiiat''urornror«s«i<iital. 
Heieiayoiiroj)iM>rtiiiiity.  NewVjok.  *"  (."are 
of  Dors."  frew.  contaiiift  lii'liiliil.  iustmrtiT* 
inform »ti 01)  on  (ee<liilt;,  training.  <lia«A«>e«. 
Kvpiy  <ii>K  owner  need*  it.  Book  mailed  free 
witli  a:i  iiionths' trial  aiibscriidlou  to  *"  Sport*- 
roiiitH  I)iEe»t,*'  .America's  (>opnLtr  illuHtrated 
Doj;  ami  HuntiiiK  Mai^ariiic.  St-iid  IW  to-iiay 
(0«>in  or  8tamj»H),  SiKtrtflinaii's  I>iKej)t  Piili- 
lUliiiit;  Co..  51'.  r.iitier  BUr..  Cincinnatt.  O. 

BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


"FOUNDATION  6TONK8  of  SUCCESS,'* 
edited  by  Harkham,  a  wonderful  aariea  of 
books  for  mothers.  Por  sale  at  a  groat  bar- 
gahi.    Miss  May  Noteeteiu,  Bradesitosra.  Fla. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


DRUOOIBT-Beat  avaihible  kxation  for 
drug  store  in  A  risoiia  now  open.  Corremjoad- 
enoe  inrited  if  able  to  finance.  Woii4ertMl 
climate.  Thomas  Manliall,  Tucson,  Aiti. 

WANTED— Lady  at  personality  to  aoqnlre 
Interest  and  become  actire  in  ariatocntic 
girls*  summer  camp.  Lock  Box  SS,  New 
London.  N.  H. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS,  musical  comedies  and  irmiee.  min- 
strel music,  bhtckfaoe  skits,  vauderille  artA. 
monologa,  dialogs,  recltatknis.  entertain- 
ments, musical  reartinga.  stage  bandbooks. 
Bigeatalcefree.T.8.Dea>acn 


I  Bo.  Wabash,  Dept.  74,  Chkago. 

QREETINQ   CARDS 

COPLEY  CRAPT  HAND-COU>RKD 
CURIBTMAB  CARDS  wUI  be  sent  osi  Urn 
days'  approval.  Hie  Line  Is  best  kaovra  for 
iu  disHiictlve  Terses.  Jessie  A.  MoNleol.  IS 
Uuntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT  AOENCIES 

DIKTITIANB,  cafeteria  nanaicani.  goeem^ 
esaes,  matrons,  liooaekeepera,  snperaitssMi- 
euta.  Hiss  Rictaarda,  Prorldence.  K.  I.  Bos  !i 
Hast  Bide.  Boston  Ofiice,  Trhiity  Conrt.  I« 
Jackson  Hall,  Fridays,  U  to  1.  Addraaa 
Providence. 

WANTKU-Uoinpetant  taadima  tor  pnMIe 
and  private  schocla.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Beutf  for  ctrciibu-s.  Alliany  Teacheta*  AgesM-T, 
Alliaiiy,  N.  r. 

DIRECTORT  for  seerstarlea 


workers-  Mies  Riclianis,  Provideacn,  R.  I 
Box5  East  Bide.  Boeton  oOoe,  Trinity  Coort. 
IS  Jackson  Hall,  Fridays  II  to  I.  AddrvM 
Providsnce. 

WANTKD-Teadiars  all  enbjecta.  «ooil 
vaoanciee  hi  sclioola  and  collsgas.  Intama- 
tioiial  Mnakal  and  Kdiicatioiial  Agency.  Car- 
negie Hall.  M.  r. 


STATIONERY 


UNUBDALLT  deeltabia  staUooarr  (or  aay 
type  of  corraapoiidenee.  Jss  sbsau  higli 
giads  uots  paper  and  US  asivelopes  pnulad 
with  your  name  aud  address  postpaid  gl-Vi. 
Samples  on  nqnast.  Ton  can  btn  rrheatwr 
statlooeiy,  but  do  you  want  to  f  Lasvia,  JM 
Second  Ave.,  Tro),  Ii.  T. 

IM  tottarshasty  sad  lW9Svslafisn.y}.  Pto^ 
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Do  You  Need 


A  HOUSEHOLD  HELPER 

COMPANION 

NURSE 

GOVERNESS 

TEACHER 

BUSINESS  ASSISTANT? 

The  following  letter  which  we  have  received  may  contain  a  suggestion  for  you 

Sept.  12,  1922 
Advertising  Manager, 
The  Outlook, 
381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 

Dear  Sir :  An  advertisement  inserted  in  your  "  Help  Wanted  " 
column  for  two  weeks  brought  187  replies  from  all  parts 
of  this  country.  It  was  possible  to  see  personally  only  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  applicants,  but,  besides  the  large 
number,  the  quality  of  the  applicants  impressed  me.  Evidence 
has  been  given  me,  as  the  advertiser,  of  the  excellence  of 
The  Outlook  as  a  medium  for  reaching  a  ver>*  fine  class  of 
applicants  for  positions. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Try  an  Outlook  "Want  Ad,"    The  rate  is  only  Ten  Cents  a  Word. 
Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

THE    OUTLOOK   COMPANY,  381    FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


HELP    WANTED 

rrofeialooal  Sltnatlons 

NUKSK-Tlionmghly  experienoed  baby's 
une  to  take  full  charge  ot  4  montha'  old 
ifaut.  hi  RiiKlewood,  N.  J.  Excellent  refer- 
Q<.-ea  reqnired. Telephone  or  write  Miaa  Boott, 
» Joliu  dl..  Mew  York  City-Beekmau  79M. 

llualncss  Sit  nations 

HOTRL8  NKBD  TRAINED  MEN  AND 
I^OMKN.  Mation-nide  deinaiKi  tor  high- 
alttrietl  men  aiid  womeu.  Past  experience 
[luwceeeary.  We  train  you  by  mail  and  put 
oil  ill  toucli  witfa  big  opportunitiea.  Itigliay. 
11^  living,  intereetiug  work,  qnick  advaiioe- 
teuc    permauent.      Write   for   tree   book, 

YitVR  BIG  OPPORTUNITY."  Lewii 
lotel  Tmiiiiitg  Scbooto,  Room  6642,  Waah- 
i^luii.  D.  C. 

C'oniiMiiions  and   Dome«tle  Helpers 

WORKING  houaAkeepei^Famfly  of  fonr 
ltd  eovenMM.  Coukiug ;  waiting  :  no  wa«h- 
ag.  Kaferencea.  TeleplioDe  Soaradale  383,  or 
>.  O.  Box  M.  Scaradale,  N.  Y. 

W  A  NTKD— Working  honaekeeper  and  aa- 
Istaut  to  do  all  the  work  (except  laundry)  in 
loiiaeliokl  of  ihree  women  in  Clerelond,  Ohio. 
hie  of  them  Is  a  profewional  woman  awuy 
U  day.  Qiiiflt  lioiuehold,  with  many  privt- 
(gea.    AdorertS  :i,214.  Outlook. 

WANTED— Refined  woman  ae  mother's 
«)per  in  family  of  two  adnlta  and  a  two  year 
id  cliikL  Comfortable  home  and  work  not 
.ifBctilt.  Pleaae  writi^  stathw  wages  and  gir- 
QK  refereikoea.  Mrs.  Fredertok  Hohlenberg, 
-«  NorUi  3d  &t^  Reading,  Pa. 

WANTED— naefa]  companion  to  elderly 
ftdy.  Protestant.  One  who  understands 
KHiaekeeplng.  References  required.  Address 
Sox  476,  Scrautou,  Pa. 

Tescfaers   and   Governesses 

WANTED— Governess  or  mother's  helper, 
Rnglish  preferred,  to  assist  in  care  aud  train- 
ng  of  nve  children,  fonr  of  whom  attend 
K-Fiool.  Pleasant  home  Ufe.  Summer  home 
II  New  England.  No  housework  required. 
Pleaae  state  salary  expected.  Mrs.  Robert 
Kip  Goodlatte,  2»l^igh  Bt..  Passaic,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Experienced  governess, Protes- 
tant, to  teach  girlS  aud  pliyaiiikl  care  of  girl 
t.  Capable  of  taking  entire  charge.  State  sge, 
method  ci  teaching,  and  experience.  Refer- 
rr'-a.  Florida,  wintera;  New  York, summers. 
t    I  Outlook. 


HELP     WANTED 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Teachers   and   Governesses 

WANTED  at  onoe— lAdy,  Protestant,  expo> 
rienced  teacher-go  remees,  lorglrl  8.  Counmr. 
Good  references.  Salary  sixty dollarsa  month. 
Please  send  picture.  Box  15,  Falnrille,  Chester 
County,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Professional  ^tuattons 

GRADUATE  nurse,  exceptional  ability, 
would  care  for  chronic  case  of  any  descrip- 
tion, or  chaperon  kidy.  Regular  latea.  3.2W, 
Outlook. 

TRAINED  nnrse-oompanlon  for  aged  o^ 
chronic  invalid.  Refined  young  woman.  Ref- 
ereucee.  2,220,  Outlook. 

TRAINED  nurse,  of  Finnish  nationality, 
with  many  years'  hospital  and  private  experi- 
ence, wishes  iierinaneut  position  as  nurse- 
companion  or  nurse  to  invalid  lady.  Best 
American  credentials.  Miss  Sandtwrg,  331 
Eighth  Ave.,  North  Pelham.  N.  Y. 
Business  Situations 

WOMAN,  middlfraged,  with  library  train- 
ing, wishes  position  for  the  winter  mouths 
in  an  exchange  or  as  hotel  librarian.  Florida 
or  Callioruia  preferred.    2,^A  Outlook. 

EDUCATED  Virginia  woman,  ten  years' 
exi^erience,  desires  secretarial  position  with 
man  or  woman.  References.  Box  3U3,  Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

WANTED— Position  as  assistant  in  club  or 
tea  room  by  business  woman,  thirty,  desiring 
experience  ui  this  line.  Three  years  m  present 
office  position.  3,235,  Outkwk. 

Companions  and  Domestic   Helpers 

YOUNG  woman,  highly  educated,  widely 
traveled,  socialandsecretarial  training,  pleas- 
ing, cultured  personality,  desires  position  as 
courier,  hostws,  chaperon,  or  companion. 
Congenial  sun-oundlngs  more  important  than 
salary.    Highest  references.    2,223,  Outk>ok. 

SOUTHERN  girl  desires  position  aa  com- 
panion. Will  travel.  References  exdianged. 
2,218,  Outlook. 

COLLEGE  boy  desires  position  as  com- 
panioa.  Best  references.  2,217,  Outlook. 

COMPANION  —  Agreeable  reader  would 
like  position  as  comt>anion  where  reading 
aloud  is  an  especial  requirement.  Highest 
references.  Terms  arranged  by  personal  in- 
terview. 2.219.  Outlook. 

CONGENIAL,  cultured  womfin  as  useful 
companion  or  supervisor  where  help  is  kept. 
Widow's  or  widower's  home  preferred.  2,244, 
Outlook. 


Companions    and    Donie^lir    Helpers 

REFINED,  American  Protestant  young 
woman  deeli-es  position  ns  mother's  ne)])er 
or  companion.  New  York  preferi-ed.  Excel- 
lent references.  2,'i2i,  Outlook. 

SECltETAKlAL  comi>anion.  Reaponsiblet 
educjit*^!  lady,  used  to  tmvel,  comi«nion  to 
invalids,  Becretarial  dutiea,  etc.  wants  noat- 
tioii  with  resiHjnaible  i»eoiile.  Pn^teetant. 
lieferences  jjiven  and  taken.  3915  Baring  St., 
i'liilad(?lpliia.  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  nurseiY  governess  de- 
ai^  i>0Hition,  children  over  four  and  assist 
with  liousekeepinK.  Six  years  in  last  posi- 
tion.  Beat  reference.   2,^jy,  Outlook. 

COMPANION-Yomig' woman  trained  in 


nnrsing  desires  ^K>8iCiun  with  |):irty  itlanniug 
to  travel  this  winter.    Miss  Cory,  Bn 
Mass. 


NURSE— Graduate  of  EdlnburRli  Royal 
litHrniary  wislies  iH>sition  its  nnrse-hotiae- 
k*^I»«r  to  elderly  laa.vurj^ntlflmaiiorcoui>le. 
Kxi>erieiK'ed  traveler.  Hit;liest  itro£esf*ioniil 
credentials  fmm  Scotland,  England,  Fmnce, 
Cul>a.  and  U.  8.  A.   2,'i3a.  Outlook. 

DIETITIAN,  experienced,  desires  position 
in  hospital  or  college  dormitory.  Address 
■-',239,  Outlook. 

W,\NTED— Place  by  fine,  educated  woman 
as  housekeeper  or  comiianion.  F'ree  to  tmvel. 
Nu  encnmbrancea.  Best  of  references.  Box 
44.  Lexiutiton,  Ky. 

WOMAN  of  refinement  would  like  po-iition 
as  comi«anion  or  secretary  with  people  trav- 
eling Soutli.  2,:f3d,  Outlook. 

MATRON  of  girls'  school  wishes  change  (rf 
situation  at  Christuias.  Would  travel  or  con- 
sider nny  position  of  tnist.  American  aud 
Canauian  references.  2,-*45,  Outlook. 

Teachers    aud    Governesses 

VISITING  tu tor-governess  to  children 
over  six.  Gerraan,  French,  piano.  12th  year. 
Prepare  for  regents.  2,116,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  man.  teacher,  experieticeil,  college 
trraduate,  desii-ea  itosition  in  relit;touH  or  pri- 
vate school.  Primary,  intermediate,  or  high 
8c1io«j1  8iil)]ect«.  Protestant:  highest  refer- 
ences; moderate  salary.    2,186.  Outlook. 

A  eeiitlewoman  with  an  nnderstaitding  of 
chiifVreii  and  capiible  of  taking  entire  chai-ge 
of  music,  would  like  engagement  in  or  near 
New  Vork^  2,230,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  governess  desires  posi- 
tion witli  cliildreu  under  six  by  October  IS*. 
Trained  kindergartner.  References,  Suburbs 
of  Pliiladelphia.  Ui^  T.  Stover,  Audubon, 
M.J.  p 


HmSCELLANEOUS 

THE  tdTertiMr  will  buy  atrictly  hiKliKjUui 
work,  bandkercliieft,  baby  drvaaea,  limcheou 
aeti,  or  ommll  iiovehie,.  Referauces.  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Wriglit.  S9M  Ftirriew  Are.,  Baltimore^ 
Hd.   (Pric*  by  the  month.) 

H.  W.  Wlghtuian  A  Co.  ShoppiiiK  AKuncy, 
flMsbliahetl  18M.  No  charge ;  prouipc  delirery. 
2S  Weat  2tth  St.,  New  rork. 

TO  yoiine  women  deelrlng  tmininr  in  the 
core  o(  obetetrioftl  pfttiente  a  Tery  thorouRh 
niirsee'  aid  course  of  six  montlia  is  offered  by 
Uie  Lyine-In  HoepiUl,  3«7  Second  Are.,  New 
York.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  mainte. 
nance  is  fnniislied.  For  further  InformatioD 
addreae  Directreas  ot  Nuraea. 

BIIB8  Gnthinau,  New  Fork  ahoiiper,  will 
shop  for  yon,  eerricea  free.  No  mmplai. 
Buerenoea.  9IW  Weat  Wth  BL 

BOTB  wanted.  600  boya  wanted  to  aell  The 
Outlook  each  week.  No  in.estujent  neceaaary. 
Write  (or  aellinat  phtn.  Carrier  Department, 
Tlie  Outlook  Company,  Ml  Fourth  Are., 
New  Tork  City. 

THR  OHirIa  Sage  School  of  Piactical  Nura- 
offera  a  one  year'a  conrae  in  siieciai  bed. 


bit[< 
aide 


aide  nuralns  to  a  limited  number  of  women. 
Chusea  are  formed  twice  a  year.  Pupila  re- 
ceive  maintenance,  dniform  aud  aalary.  Ap> 
ply  to  Director,  New  York  Infli-mnry  for 
Women  aud  Chlldien,  121  East  IStl*  St., 
New  York. 

TYPING  of  mannioripta  or  other  material 
by  educated  youiiK  woman  who  can  puno. 
tuate  and  apell.    Addreae  2,212,  Outkrak. 

FORaale— RareateelenKraTinK."New  York 
in  18U  from  tlie  Lattinv  Obeerratory."  six* 
9  feet  10  by  2  feet  7.  2,221,  Outlook. 

PAYING  OUESTS-I  am  tryhig  to  And 
exactly  the  right  place  for  two  charming 
gentlewomen  in  their  late  flftiea  who  wont 
ainuile  home  accommodations  within  an  hour 
anda  half  of  New  York.  Women  of  fine  feel- 
Insa,  they  are  tediee  by  inatiuct  and  tradition, 
reduced  in  circnmstances  since  the  w»r.  Two 
quiet  rooms  and  bath  on  the  ili-st  floor  are 
eaaential.  Only  simple  meala  deait-ed.  $'J00 
montlily  for  both.  Some  one  by  this  meana 
conldmake  enough  in  her  own  home  in  a  year 
or  ao  to  go  abroad  or  to  aend  a  child  to  college. 
Knowing  them  Intimately,  I  will  gladly  an. 
Bwer  Any  queetious  regarding  their  iwrsonal. 
ities  or  iieetla.  Address  Miss  f^ura  J,  Ha>i  ley, 
3149  Newark  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PIANIST- Protaataiit  young  woman,  Mich- 
igan University  graduate,  European  training, 
wiahea  to  exchange  instruction  (or  part  rent 
of  atudio  room.  ^246,  Outlflokj  i^ 

jitizea  uy  ^^Iv^ 
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11  Oetobei 


cleadina  Hotals — 


NEAV   YORK. 
AMD    B08T0X 


Two  hotels  that 
enjoy  world-wide 
fame  for  their  lux- 
urious ai^int- 
ments,  channing 
suiroundings  and 
most  excellent 
cuisine 


We  thdl  he 

pleased  to  send 

illustrated 

booklet 

upon  request 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  OF 
THE  OUTLOOK,  PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  AT  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y., 
FOR  OCTOBER  1,  1922. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notar}'  Public  in  and  for  the  State  juid  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Robert  D.  Townsend,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Managing  Editor  of  THE  OUTLOOK,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  tlie  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  regulations,  to  wit : 

1.  HuU  tlw  muDM  and  addivMM  of  the  pubUahert  editor,  Duuusfaic  •ditor,  and  bnainea  muucvi*  an : 
PnbUahar-'nM  Ontlook  Company,  m  Fourth  Am.,  N.  Y.  Ottj.   Xditor-Lyman  Abbott,  M  Fourth  Ats.,  N.  T.  CItr. 
Ilaiia«hm  Kdttor— R.  D.  Townaand,  981  Fourth  At*.,  N.  T.CItj.  Buaineaa  Mana«ei»-Tbe  Ontlook  Company,  Ml 
Fourth  At*.,  N.r.Ctty. 

>:  That  the  omeraara:  Tha  Outlook  Company,  Ml  Fourth  Are.,  N.  T.  City. 

Stockholdera  of  The  Outlook  Company  owning  1  par  oant  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  atoek : 

Uwranoe  F.  Abbott. .Ml  Fourth  Ave.,  Mew  York  City  S.T.  PulaUer M6  Fourth  Are.,  New  York  City 

Lyman  Abbott Ml  Fourth  Are.,  New  York  City  I^waouT.  Pulalfer....4MFourthATe.,NewYorkCity 

W.  U.  Cliilda 1*  Battery  Pkoe,  New  York  City  Chaa.  Stillman,  C.  C.  Btillman,  B.  O.  SUIIman  (Truataaa 

TimTera  D.  Carman . .  .Ml  Fourth  Are.,  New  York  City  ^  *"  J- *  «"'''H*  »;t?,  *^  ^^^^Z^""*^^ 

w.i>_  n  r>d>._i«  tai  n a ^_  w v»j,  r-i^  Chaa.  Stillman,  J.  A.  Btillman,  K.  O.  Stiilman  (Truateea 

Walter  R.CritteBden.XS  Broadway.  New  York  City  for  C. C.  BtiUman). . .»  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

William  C.  OragK JJeProapeotAT.H'kenaaek,NJ.  Chaa. Btillman,  J.  A. Stilhoan,  C. C. Btillman (Tnuteea 

Frank  C.  Hoyt Ml  Fourth  Are.,  New  York  City  for  K.  O.  BUIImau). .  .M  Wall  Bt.,  New  YorkCity 

Helen  K.  Mabie Summit,  N.  J.  Dorothea  V.  A.  Bwift.  .77  Eaat  tH  St.,  New  York  City 

Harold  T.  PulaUer  ...  .Ml  Fourth  Are.,  New  York  City  Robert  D.  Townaend.  .Ul  Fourth  Are.,  New  York  City 

1.  That  the  known  bondhoMsra,  mortgaceea,  and  other  aecurity  holdera  owning  or  holding  1  per  oent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bouda,  mortfcacea,  or  other  aecuritiea  are :  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragx^ilM  next  abore,  giTlng  the  namae  a<  the  owner*,  atockholder*,  and  nourity  holdera.  If  any, 
oootain  not  only  the  liat  ot  atockhoMer*  and  aecniity  hoUen  aa  they  aivear  upon  the  booka  of  the  company,  but 
aho,  In  oaaaa  where  the  atookboMer  or  aecurity  hoMsr  appear*  upon  tlie  liooka  at  the  company  aa  truatee  or  In  any 
otiiar  flducluy  relation,  the  uame  of  the  penou  or  oorpontion  for  whom  luch  truatee  la  aotlng,  la  giTm ;  alao  that 
the  Bid  two  pangiapha  contain  atatemenU  embradng  affiant'a  full  kuowledse  and  belief  aa  to  tlie  circnmatancea 
and  oandlttcna  under  which  itockliolder*  and  aecurity  bokler*  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  book*  of  the  company  a* 
truataaa,  hoM  atoek  and  aecuritiea  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  Sde  owner ;  and  thia  afBant  ha*  no  reaaon 
to  beBera  that  any  other  peraon,  BMoclatiou,  or  corpontiou  lia*  any  intereat  direct  or  hidlrect  In  the  laid  atoek, 
bouda,  or  otlier  aecuritiea  than  a*  ao  atated  by  lilm. 

(Signed)  ROBERT  O.  TOWMBKND,  Managing  Editor.  Bwom  to  and  aubacrilied  before  me  thia  2Bth  day  of 
Beptambar,  1H2. 

(Signed)  J.  Ltxs  Edot. 
[iui.]  Notary  Public,  Weatcbeater  County ;  New  York  County  Clerk'a  No.  72;  New  York  County 

R^iater'a  No.  M63 ;  CertUcate  filed  bi  New  York  County ;  Commiatlon  expiree  March  M,  UM. 


BY  THE   WAY 

"  fT^OB  over  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  i 
JP  century  when,  in  an  editorial  ca 
pacity,  I  was  connected  with  'Life.'  say: 
Thomas  L.  Masson  in  the  New  Yorl 
"Herald,"  "we  made  It  a  rule  never  t< 
make  any  strained  effort  to  get  into  tbi 
paper  anjrtbing  humorous,  and  it  became 
a  venerable  Joke  with  us  that  some  da] 
or  other  we  would  issue  a  humorouf 
number.  We  see  'Punch'  constantly  pub 
lishing  the  most  serious  things.  Foi 
example,  one  of  the  most  moving  poem: 
of  the  war  ('In  Flanders  Fields')  was 
published  in  Tunch.'  Humor's  true  pur- 
pose is  to  act  as  a  leaven.  .  .  .  One  is 
reminded  of  that  old  anecdote  of  the 
one-time  editor  of  'Punch'  when  a  fellow- 
guest  at  a  dinner  table  asked  him  if  he 
ever  got  anything  good  for  his  paper. 
'Oh  dear,  yes,'  was  the  reply.  Then.' 
said  the  other,  'Why  don't  you  publish 
it?' " 


The  catalogues  of  the  great  mail-order 
houses  are  among  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  American  typography,  is- 
sued as  they  are  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion yet  costing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  aggregate.  One  of 
these  huge  catalogues  that  has  lately 
come  to  our  desk — ^that  of  Montgomery- 
Ward  &  Co.,  of  Chicago — contains  one 
page  printed  In  twelve  difTerent  lan- 
guages, for  the  benefit  of  the  various 
races  that  fill  America's  melting-pot. 
These  are,  as  printed  in  the  book: 
Czechoslovacky,  Deutsch,  E^panol,  Fran- 
(ais,  HoUandsh,  Italiano,  Norsk,  Polskie, 
Portuguese,  Russian,  Suomea,  Svenska. 
The  announcement  is  made  in  each  lan- 
guage that  orders  written  in  that  lan- 
guage will  receive  just  as  prompt  atten- 
tion as  if  written  in  English.  "Suomea," 
in  the  above  list,  the  reader  may  be  re- 
minded, refers  to  the  Finnish  language. 


Under  the  heading  "The  Best  Old  One" 
the  "Journal"  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  prints  this: 

There  was  a  doctor  by  the  name  of 
Becic 

Who  fell  in  a  well  and  broke  hJs  neck. 

It  served  him  lisht; 

The  fault  was  hi  a  own: 

He  should  have  tended  the  sick  and 
let  the  well  alone. 


Behind  closed  iron  gateways  at  the 
Palace  of  Sans  Soucl,  in  Potsdam,  near 
Berlin,  lies  an  unkempt  and  grass-grown 
driveway.  It  was  once  the  main  ap- 
proach to  the  palace,  which  was  built  by 
Frederick  the  Great.  But  Napoleon,  as 
the  conqueror  of  Prussia,  used  (hat 
driveway  when  he  lived  for  a  while  at 
Sans  Soucl,  and  on  his  downfall  the  road 
he  used  was  blocked  up  and  a  new  one 
built.  So  says  a  contributor  to  the  New 
Yorlt  "Times,"  who  has  recently  visited 
Potsdam  and  found  it  redolent  of  the 
memories  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
trying  to  forget  the  sojourn  of  William 
II.  He  recalls  Napoleon's  tribute  to 
Frederick  as  he  and  his  officers  stood 
before  the  old  warrior's, tomb:     "Hats 

uigitized  by VJVJOy IC 
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off,  gentlemen!     If  he  who  is   in  that 
tomb  were  alive  now,  we  should  not  be 

here!" 


THE   OUTLOOK 


Who  buys  a  buggy  in  these  days  of  the 
omnipotent  motor  car?  Apparently 
plenty  of  people,  for  the  Carriage  Build- 
ers' National  Association  has  Just  belt*, 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  Jubilee  meeting 
in  New  Yoric.  Its  secretary  says: 
"Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the  au- 
tomobile, the  carriage  trade  is  not  dead 
and  can  never  die.  There  will  always 
be  a  place  for  the  horse  and  buggy  as 
long  as  there  are  farms  in  America. 
Prosperous  farmers  nowadays  not  only 
have  their  automobiles,  but  keep  bug- 
gies, too.  for  traveling  over  roads  that 
are  sure  death  to  rubber  tires." 

The  word  "sox"  as  a  plural  of  "sock" 
is  often  seen  in  placards  in  shop  win- 
dows, though  it  seems  to  have  no  place 
in  the  dictionaries.  A  New  York  butcher 
has  in  his  window  a  sign,  "Roasting 
Cbix."  Perhaps  the  locksmiths  and 
clockmakers  may  yet  have  their  signs 
read,  in  large  letters,  LOX  and  CLOX, 
for  the  word  smallpox  has  become  the 
accepted  form,  though  we  have  to  think 
a  moment  before  we  remember  that  It 
simply  denotes  "small  pocks,"  or  scars. 


A  booklet  called  "Art  in  New  York," 
which  is  on  sale  at  news-stands  and 
bookstores  in  the  city,  will  help  the 
sightseer  to  find  some  noteworthy  art- 
istic achievements  which  perhaps  he 
might  otherwise  miss.  "Starred"  items 
picked  out  at  random  from  the  booklet 
are  interesting: 

Continents,  marble  groups  by  D.  C. 
French,  on  steps  of  Custom  House. 

Peter  Cooper,  by  Salnt-Gaudens, 
Bowery  and  Fourth  Avenue. 

Waahlngrton,  by  Henry  M.  Shrady, 
'Williamsburg  Bridge  Plaza. 

Richard  M.  Hunt,  by  D.  C.  French, 
Central  Park, 

Joan  of  Arc,  by  Anna  V.  Hyatt, 
Riverside  Drive  and  93d  Street. 

Maine  Monument,  by  Attilio  Plccl- 
rilll,  Columbus  Circle. 

Pulitzer  Memorial,  fountains  by 
Karl  Bitter,  Fifth  Avenue  and  59th 
Street. 

Franz  Slgel,  statue  by  Karl  Bitter, 
Riverside  Drive  and  106th  Street. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument, 
Charles  W.  and  Arthur  A.  Stoughton, 
Riverrfde  Drive  at  90th  Street 

Horse  Tamers,  by  F.  W.  MacMon- 
nies.  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn. 

Appellate  Court,  James  B.  Lord, 
Architect,  Madison  Avenue  and  26th 
Street. 

Prom  the  "Columbia  Jester:" 

'^I  don't  see  why  you  call  Jamieson 

stupid.     He  says  a  clever  thing  quite 

often." 

"Exactly.    He  doesn't  seem  to  realize 

it  should  be  said  only  once." 

From  the  Stockholm  "Kasper:" 
I  Id  Dame — ^"When  I  was  your  age,  a 
ll  man  would  never  let  a  lady  stand 
^jpm-car." 

Man— "No.       At    that     time, 
ople  traveled  in  stage-coaches." 


A4v.  No.  S 


To  Men  of  Business 


To  men  of  business,  "big"  and  "little." 

To  farmers — to  all  who  toil  with  hand  or  brain. 

To  stimulate  "thrift  and  saving"  among  the  millions  who  lal>or- 
bas  never  before  seen. 


-such  as  the  world 


To  stabilize  buslneu.  build  conflilence.  pour  the 
oU  of  peace  and  prosperity  on  the  troubled  waters 
of  unrest. 

To  get  for  YOU  who  are  now  "thrifty"  4  per 
cent,  compounded  semi-annually,  on  your  "dally 
balance"  of  every  surplus  dollar  you  possess — 
even  the  dollars  In  your  pocket,  cash  drawer  and 
safe. 


To  get  for  TOU  whenever  you  want  to  "borrow" 
money,  alt  you  want  and  ean  adequAtely  secure, 
for  "long  time"  or  "short  time,"  at  the  "market 
price  for  money." 

Without  an  lota  of  "flat"  fallacy,  without  an 
atom  of   "Inflation." 

Without  a  shadow  of  "Injustice"  or  of  "favorit- 
ism" to  any  "class"  or  "Interest."     To  do  all  this: 


Unfetter  the  existing  Postal  Savings   Bank,  now  "shackled" — "hamstrung" — by  cun- 
ning, short-sighted  greied. 

Thrift  and  Prosperity,  Peace,  Honor 


cent,  gradually  diminishing  to  IS  or  less  as  worid 
prosperity  returns. 

Third — Four  per  cent  semi-annual  compound 
Interest  will  go  directly  to  depositors. 

Fourth — TIte  balance  of  the  profits  shall  be  paid 
twice  a  year  Into  the  United  States  Treasury,  thus 
making  possible  the  reduction  of  taxes  and  thereby 
benefiting  the  whole  citizenship.  Including,  of 
course,  the  depositors.  This,  It  Is  estimated, 
should  bring  Into  the  U.  8.  Treasury,  wtthoat 
taxing  anyliody  one  cent,  an  annual  Income  of  at 
least  $120,000,000,  to  possibly  (300,000,000  or  more. 

Fifth— Every  banking  institution  In  the  United 
States  in  good  standing  may  become  an  agent  for 
the  Postal  Savings  Bank,  both  to  receh-e  deposits 
and  to  make  loans,  receiving  for  such  serv-ice  a 
small  commission  on  both  deposits  and  loans. 

The  Postal  Savings  Bank  will  thus  become  the 
greatest  and  strongest  bank  In  the  world,  one  vast 
national  reservoir  of  the  people's  savings,  avail- 
able for  loans  to  all  who  furnish  proper  security. 
There  will  be  no  favoritism  to  any  class  or  inter- 
ests— practically  no  limitation  to  loans  except  the 
limitation  of  good  security  and  use  in  harmony 
with  public  good. 

Sixth — ^The  present  gold  standard  Is  not  affected 
and  -will  be  permanently  maintained,  yet  gold  Is 
made  no  longer  either  fetish  or  a  scarecrow. 

Seventli — ^The  Postal  Saving*  Bank  will  be  placed 
beyond  the  power  of  domination  by  any  Interest 
or  class.  It  will  have  no  power  of  either  Inflation 
or  contraction,  these  powers  being  left  In  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  existing  Federal  Reserve 
Banks. 

Eighth — It  will  quickly  mobilize  and  put  into 
ordinary  bank  channels  over  three  billion  dollars 
(13,000.000,000)  of  money  not  now  in  any  bank-- 
the  identical  kind  of  money  that  is  now  the  foun- 
dation resource  of  all  banks. 

Klnth— With  this  bni  In  operation  there  will  be 
scores  of  millions  of  .depositors,  instead  of  halt  a 
million    as    at    present,    with    deposits    exceeding 
thirty  billions,   possibly   soon  nearer  one  hundred 
billions,  instead  of  one  4iundred  and  fifty-five  mill- 
ion deposits  as  when  this  Is  written. 
For  details,  facts  uncontroverted,  arguments  unanswered — unanswerable — see  "THRIFT  AND    PROS- 
PERITY," by  Senator  Morris   Sheppard,   of  Texas,  and  John  B.   Alden,  Neshanic,  N.   J.,  farmer,  ex- 
editor  and  book  publisher;   |1  at  book  stores,  or  free  at  Public  Libraries. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  is  Irresistible.  YOU  help  make  It  READ  the  book  for  facts, 
simple,  overwhelming  logic  SEND  THIS  to  Congressmen,  Senators,  Editors,  Public 
Men;  ask  them  "Why  not?"  Tell  your  thought.  Inclose  in  all  letters.  Discuss 
with  neighbors.    These  slips  for  letters  at  rate  of  5  for  Ic,  postpaid,  from  Alden. 

Honesty  is  the  beat  POLICY.  Qodllness  Is  PBOFITABLfi— economic  truth,  not  buncombe,  not  cant 
Pleased  customers  more  PROFITABLB  than  "skinned"  customers.  Dropping  water  wears  stone^Keep 
at   It.      Ink   beats   dynamite.      Pen   mightier    than   sword — swInc  itt 

At  Book  Stores,  or  of  The  Outlook,  or  of  Alden,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


To  Proprietors  of  Winter  Resort  Hotels 

Many  advertising  schedules  for  the  fall  and  early  winter  are 
now  being  made  up. 

The  special  classified  Hotel  Section  of  The  Outlook  offers  a  most 
effective   and   economical   means  of  reaching  many  thousands  of 
Outlook  readers  who  take  winter  vacation  trips. 
•    A  recent  investigation  in  20  cities  shows  that  39%  of  Outlook 
subscribers  visit  winter  resorts. 

The  special  classified  hotel  rate  is  only. 60  cents  a  line.     Just 
send  us  your  booklet  and  we  will  prepare  copy  for  your  approval. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Gist  W  It  All 

The  nation  has  had  a  Postal  Savings 
Bank  since  January,  1911. 

Every  other  savings  bank  in  the  world 
makes  at  least  the  pretense  of  serving  the 
interest  of  depositors,  getting  for  them 
the  largest  possible  returns  consistent 
with  safety  and  availability. 

The  Postal  Savings  Bank  has  been 
shackled  by  the  opposite  rule,  attempting 
to  get  from  depositors  as  much  money 
as  possible  for  the  least  possible  interest, 
paying  them  only  2  per  cent  per  annum, 
on  money  left  in  the  bank  at  least  one 
year.  In  practice  this  return  iB  less  than 
l«/4  per  cent.  Furthermore,  the  law  per- 
mits the  funds  now  in  the  Postal  Savings 
Bank  to  be  loaned  to  commercial  banks 
at  2^  per  cent,  the  banks  loaning  it  to 
the  Government,  and  to  the  people,  at  any- 
where from  two  to  four  and  five  times 
that  rate,  and  yet  at  no  time  has  the  mar- 
ket price  for  money  on  the  solidest  secu- 
rity been  less  than  3>4  to  4  per  cent,  and 
today,  as  everyone  knows,  is  6%  to  8  and 
9  per  cent.    It  is  now  proposed: 

First — The  Postal  Savings  Bank  shall  be  open 
and  accessible  to  all  without  limit  as  to  amounts 
that  may  be  deposited,  and  interest  thereon  paid 
for  any  period  of  time,  as  Is  customary  with  com- 
mercial banks. 

Second — ^These  deposits  shall  be  loaned  at  the 
market  price  for  money  on  security  that  Is  good 
beyond  question.  This  should  make.  In  these 
times,  the  net  income  for  deiraslts  at  least  6  per 
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COOK'S 

TRAVELERS'  CHEQUES 

la  DoUan  or  PooniU  Sterlins 
SAFETY  •  UQUIDITY  .  CONVENIENCB 

Holders  enjof  all  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages inherent  in  our  netmjork  of  150  offices 
and  our  'utorld-nuide  banking  conneetiens 

McwYoilc 
CVcM*         nWi^rirtli     Bm<m        SuFcimIm* 
LMA^da     Motrtal         Ttnato       Vunimr 


WHUING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

ALWiWS  SUIT  -  NEVER  FAIL 
^JdA.  KINDS  ^ 

FOR  SACP^ERY  WHERE 


S«Bd  for  Ohumtail  UtMslva 

JOHN  U  WHtlHGJ.  J.  ADMIS  CO. 
BOSTON.  U.S.  A. 
•nfectB***  for  Ow  113  Yo««« 
Ibo  Lugort  ia  tlM  World 


Clark'a  3rd  Cruise,  Januarr  22.  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

•■EMPRESS  of  FRANCE"  I8«I  GroM  TONS 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  SIOOO  and  op 

Inclndinf  Hotela.  Feea.  Orivea,  Goidea,  cte. 

Clark  Originated  Roand  the  World  Craiaaa 

Clark'a  19th  Craitc.  Febmanr  3,  1923 

^^  MEDITERRANEAN 

"EMPRESS   d    SCOTLAND"  25000    Groaa  Tona 

65  DAYS  CRUISE.  S«00  and  np 

Frank  C  Civk.  401  Timaa  Boildint,  New  York 

CPEDCERlAn 

\lLVERED 
UTEEbPEn>S 

Will  Not  Corrode, 

Always  Keep  Bright 

Samples  of  ten  different 
patterns  and  finish,  sent  on 
receipt  of  10  cents,  in- 
cluding a  thirty-two-page 
booklet  on  handwriting. 

"^ENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


THE    OUTLOOK 

CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 


R 


OBGRT    HiLLTEB     is     B 

young   poet    whose 


^■1 

^■^^■^^^  work   has  already   met 

^Bj^^^^J  with     marked     success. 

^H/T^^^^l  He  was  g^raduated  from 

^^^"^^^^1  Harvard    University 

^^W  ^^^H  1917,    and    that    same 

^^i^i  r!^H  "Sonnets  and  Other 
I^UlyflH  Lyrics,"  was  published. 
H^HH^^H  His  two  later  books  are 
^^^^^^^1  "The  Five  Books 
^^^^^^^1  Youth"  and  "Alchemy," 
and  a  new  volume,  "The 
Hills  Give  Promise."  is  in  the  process 
of  preparation.  Mr>  Hillyer  spent  the 
summer  of  1917  with  the  Norton-Harjes 
Ambulance  Corps  on  the  Verdun  front. 
Afterward  he  served  with  the  A.  E.  F. 
and  had  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  American  Commission  to 
Negotiate  Peace  and  detailed  as  courier. 

GILBERT  H.  OiLBERT  Eubmits  an  article 
on  the  proposed  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  engineer,  and  not  from  any 
partisan  Interest.  His  knowledge  of  the 
subject  has  been  obtained  over  an  ex- 
perience of  twenty  years  while  he  was 
engaged  as  contracting  engineer  in 
building  canals  and  channels  over  that 
portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  that  it  is 
proposed  to  develop.  This  project  is 
one  which  the  transporUtlon  situation 
makes  of  vital  Interest. 

UPTON  Cix)SE  is  the  pen-name  of  an 
American  journalist  of  many  years' 
residence  In  China.  Mr.  Close  writes 
concerning  his  association  with  Wu 
Pel-fu: 

Wu  is  a  man  who  is  remaking 
China,  and  doing  It  on  lines  which 
wHl  appeal  to  the  American  people. 
I  am  the  only  correspondent  who  has 
stayed  with  him  throughout  the 
struggle,  and  I  am  writing  a  40,000- 
word  Illustrated  book  on  my  experi- 
ences with  him  through  the  war.  I 
am  handling  the  material  from  the 
standpoint  of  personal  adventure  and 
the  dally  life  and  character  of  a 
Chinese  conqueror  and  his  staff. 

AFTER  a  silence  of  several  months, 
Charles  K.  Taylor  again  contributes 
one  of  his  valuable  papers  on  the  boy 
and  his  problems. 


Royal  Mail 

De  luxe  cruises  to  the 

WEST  INDIES 

'"Che  Comfort  TiouU" 
Jan.   24  and  Feb.  24 

TWO  Delight- 
f  u  1  Cruiaea 
among  t  k  e  •  e 
ialanda  of  e n  - 
ckantment  on 
tke  S.  S.  ORCA. 
25,500  tona  dia- 
placement.  Es- 
pecially built  for 
service  in  tke 
tropica.  Tke 
newest,  largeat 
and  moat  liixuri- 
,  ous  steamer  en- 
gaged in  West 
Indies  cruises.  viaits  to  Nassau. 
Havana,  Jamaicui,  Colon  (Panama 
Canal),LaCuayra, Trinidad,  Barba- 
dos, Martinique,  St.  Tltomas,  San 
Juan  and  Bermuda.  Rates  $250  up. 
AJtfotBooltUO-l 

Bermuda 

Only  two  days*  sail  on  the  paUtial 
S.  S.  ARAGUAYA.  17,500  ton. 
displacement.  Tke  largest  skip 
sailing  to  Bermuda.  Wonderful 
golf,  tennis,  batking,  fisking  — 
weekly  sailings  —  no  passports 
required.    AJtforBookklOJ 

Europe 

Fortnigktiy  sailings  to  Ckerbourg. 
Southampton     and     Hamburg     Of 
famous  '  O"  steamers. 
84  Years  of  Royal  Mail  Service 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

SANDERSON  &  SON.  be.  Asbm 

25  Bnadvar.  New  York  607  BaileM3t.  BoMo 

1 1>  WeK  Wad>Hk»  Slwl.  Oiaw 


BEFORE  YOU   BUILD  KNOW  ABOUT 

LUNKEN  WINDOWS 


A  doti>>le-hung  window  ;  100%  TtntOa- 
tioii :  diaapiK-ariiig  «ish  and  fly  a 
weath»'r«trii)i»Hl.  nUzci,  fitted*  hw 
Riul   completely   aiuwml'ted. 
ready  (or  u«e ;   built   iuto  any  wmll. 
Writ*  for  fuU  deUlto. 


IkLnkn  WndtwCa.  ^^^^Sin^^^^W 


ad,  bimc 
8h^ 


KARDEX 


TOWAWAWP^.W.V. 


Photographs  and  Cartoons 


THE  Outlook  can  always  use  good 
amateur  photographs  of  Interesting 
scenes  or  events.  We  pay  J3  for  each  one 
accepted,  if  suitable  for  a  half  page  or 
smaller:  |5  If  selected  for  full-page  re- 
production.    We  especially  want  snap- 


shots made  by  the  person  submitting  the 
photographs.  Cartoons  are  also  desired; 
if  accepted  we  pay  |1  each.  Postage 
should  be  Inclosed  for  return  of  phof 
graphs  if  not  available  for  our,P'  , 


toons  are  not  returned. 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  ^ 

Digitized  by  VjVJOy  H^ 
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THE   OUTLOOK 


Are  we  oflfering  a  value  t<x)  great  to  be  cre<lible?     Do  j)e<»ple 
"shy  "  at  the  thought  of  receiving  too  much  for  their  money? 


WE    recently     malted     several     thousand      circulars     to 
bookloTers.     We  described  and   pictured   these  thirty 
Tolunies  of  the   Little   Leather   Library  honestly,  sin- 
cerely, accurately.    But  we  received  relatively  few  orders. 

'ilien  we  mailed  several  thousand  addi- 
tional circulars  to  booklovers,  this  time 
enclosing  a  sample  cover  of  oue  of  the 
volumes  illustrated  below.  Orders  came 
in  by  the  hundred  I  The  reason,  we  be-  . 
lieve,  is  that  most  i)eople  cannot  believe 
we  can  really  offer  so  great  a  value  uuless 
they  see  a  sample  ! 

In  this  advertisement,  naturally,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  show  you  a  sample  volume. 
We  must  depend  on  your  faith  in  the  adver- 
tisements appearing  in  The  Outlook  ;  and 
we  are  hoping  you  will  believe  what  we  say, 
instead  of  thinking  this  offer  is  *^  t«o  good 
to  be  true.'* 


What  this  offer  is 

Here,  then,  is  our  offer.  The  illustration 
below  shows  thirty  of  the  world's  greatest 
masterpieces  of  literature,  'lliese  mclude 
the  finest  works  of  such  immortal  authors 
as  Shakesi>eare,  Kipling,  Stevenson,  Emer- 
son, Poe,  Coleridge,  Bums,  Oiuar  Khayyam, 
Macitnlay,  Lincoln,  Wasliington,  Oscar 
Wilde,  Gilbert,  Longfellow,  i>rumiuond, 
Conan  Doyle,  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Tho- 
reau,  Tennyson,  Browning  and  othere. 
These  are  ixwks  which  no  one  cares  to 
confess  he  has  not  read  and  re-read  ;  books 
which  bear  reading  a  score  of  times. 

Each  of  these  volumes  is  complete — rhis 
is  not  that  abomination,  a  collection  of  ex- 
tracts ;  the  30  volumes,  pocket  size,  contain 
over  3,000  pages ;  the  paper  is  a  high-grade 
white  wove  antique,  equal  to  that  used  in 
books  selling  at  .*1.,'50  to  S2.00  ;  the  type  is 
clear  and  easy  to  read  ;  the  binding,  while 
NOT  leather,  is  a  beautiful  limp  material, 
tinted  in  antique  copper  and  green,  and  so 
handsomely  embossed  us  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  hand  tooled  leather;  it  is 
Jive  limes  more  durable  than  leather  ! 


FREE! 

4  Volumes  of  Kipling 

If  you  will  order  al  once  Instead  of  walling 

TO  tliosM'  of  us  who  have  been  forced 
to  lead  drab.  worUadny  lives,  Kipliiiir 
opeiia  uiia  new  world— the  vivid,  colorful 
world  of  the  Kiust.  His  stories,  every  one 
of  theiti,  lire  »t4^i)«d  in  realism,  but  it  is 
a  realism  more  faA«rinatiug  than  the  wild- 
est iiuaeiiiings  of  a  romanticist.  Tliese 
four  volumes  include  hia  best  work. 
Amou^  them  are  the  following:  Tlie 
Vampire,  aud  Other  Verses;  The  Man 
Who  Was  ;  Tlie  Phantoui  Rickshaw  :  A 
Conference  of  the  I'oweis ;  The  Recru- 
descence of  Imray  ;  At  the  Knd  of  the 
Paaaage;  The  Mutiny  of  tlie  Mavericks  ; 
My  Own  True  Ghost  Story. 


What  about  the  price 

Tlie  price  of  this  entire  set  of  '.M)  vol  umes,  exactly  as  described  and 
illustrated,  is  82.98  plus  postage  ;  please  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  NO  installment  payments — no  further  payments  of  any  kind  ! 


How  can  we  do  it?  That  is  the  question  most  often  asked 
of  us.  Yet  the  answer  is  simple.  These  books  are  produced 
in  editions  of  a  million  at  a  time !  Quantity  production — 
that  is  the  secret. 

Testing  human  nature 

These  books  are  made  by  a  body  of 
specially  trained  workmen.  We  cannot 
make  a  million  volumes,  discharge  these 
workmen  nntil  the  edition  is  sold,  and  then 
expect  to  get  the  same  men  again.  This 
body  of  men  must  be  kept  together.  Tlie 
manufacture  nmst  be  continuous — one  edi- 
tion following  the  other  immediately. 

It  is  worth  our  while,  therefore,  to  give 
our  customers  something  valuable  if  tlioy 
will  co-operate  with  us  by  sending  in  their 
orders  at  once.  It  is  worth  our  while  to 
make  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  bugaboo 
of  prwrrastination,  which  haunts  so  many 
publishers.  , 

'Iliat  is  the  reason,  the  only  rea.s<u),  we 
offer  you,  in  addition  to  the  regular  set  of 
30  volumes,  FOUR  VOLUMES  OF  KUD- 
YARI)  KIPUNG  FREE,  IN  EXACTLY 
THE  SAME  BINDING  AS  THE  REST 
OF  THE  SET' — if  you  will  send  in  yoiu* 
order  at  once,  instead  of  waiting. 

An  experiment — not  a 
precedent 

One  word  more.  This  offer,  as  you  can 
gather,  is  simply  an  experiment.  It  roust 
not  be  taken  a-s  a  precedent.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  work.  We  do  not 
know  whether  ANYTHING  can  keep 
people  from  procrastinating,  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  deep-seated  human  trait. 

In  any  case,  we  hope  it  will  keep  YOU 
from  procrastinating.  If  you  wsnt  this  set 
of  books — if  you  feel  that  eventually  you  will 
buy  them — we  urge  you  to  do  it  NOW,  in- 
stead of  LATER,  so  that  you  can  obtain 
not  only  the  thirty  volumes,  hut  the  four 
equally  splendid  volumes  of  Kipling.  Do 
not  send  money.  Simply  mail  the  coupon 
below  or  a  letter. 


Little  Leather  Library  Corporation 

Dept.  4610,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City 


>  Corp 

>-  Dep 

^  334  Fourth 

-^.  NewY. 

Please  semi  me  on  appn 

3fl  voliimeH  of  the  De  Luxe 

of  the  Little  Leather  Library  (: 

four  volumea  of  Kipliug  free). 

«y   the  ixjstmuii   S-i-w  jihi!*  the 

,        ^IKJii  delivery.    It  is   uuilerntood,  hi 

that  tliis  ia  not  to  be  ionaidered  a  piirch 

the  ImkjUb  do  not  in  every  way  eoiue  up  t< 

tations.  1  reserve  the  rinht  to  return  them  w 

within  thirty  days,  and   you    a^ree    to   rett 

money.    It  is  uiiderHtood  that  I'i.W  i^lua  the  poi 

positively  the  only  itayment  to  be  miule  on  this  set. 

^^    Name. •• 

Address 

^Clty 

Stote ■ 

r^-     The  Rovcroftera  liave  made  a  8i>e<;ial  set  of  Hwid  Hammered  Copp( 
>^    Ends  to  rit  tliis  set.    Keeular  $2M>  value,  our  |      I  -_ 

^'^  price  only  dec.    If  desired  place  X  in  this  agunre  L    L.^  j-t  I  r?- 

Digitized  by  VjOOV  Ic 
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New  Growell  Books 


The  Captive  Herd 

By  G.  Murray  Atkin,  autlior  of  "  The 
New  World."  320  pages,  12mo.  Net 
$1.75,  postage  extra. 

A  novel  of  power,  by  a  Canadian  author 

of  growing  reputation. 

Our  Foreign-Born  Citizens 

By  Annie  £.  8.  Beard.    Illustrated 
with    jKHtraits.     300  pages,  8vo.     Net 
$2.00,  postage  extra. 
What  aliens  have  done  for  America. 

Justifiable  Individualism 

By  Frank  Wilson  Blackm-ui,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  in  tl»e  University  of 
KansaH.  1^  pages,  12mo.  Net  $1.00, 
(wstage  extra,  • 
Ai-e  we  depending  too  luach  on  group 
a<;tivity  for  reform  and  progress  ? 

Crime :  Its  Cause  and 
Treatment 

By  Clarence  Darrow.     300  pages, 
8vo.     Net  $2.50,  postage  extra. 
Is  "  crime  "  the  natural  result  of  heredity 
and  environmont  instead  of  moral  deUn- 
quency  ? 

Society  and  Its  Problems 

By  Grove  Samuel  Dow,  Professor  of 

Sociology  in  tlie  University  of  Denver. 

(}08  pages,  8vo.     Net  $2.75,  postage 

extra. 
An   introduction  to  the  principles  of  80> 
ciology. 

Poems  of  Heroism  in 
American  Life 

Edited  by  John  R.  Howako.  372 
jtages,  12mo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  net  $1.75, 
postage  extra. 

A    moving   picture   of   American    history 

through  famous  verse. 


Self-Discovery 

5y  Orison  SwETT  Marden.   96  pages, 
12mo.    Net  90c,  postage  extra. 
Why  remain  a  dwarf? 

Four  and  Twenty  Minds 

By  Giovanni  Papini.  Translated  from 
the  Italian  by  Ernest  H.  Wilkins, 
Pi-ofessor  of  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  330  pages,  8vo.  Net 
$2.50,  postage  extra. 

Brilliant  biographical  and  critical  essays 

by  Italy's  foremost  critic. 

Poe's  Poems 

Tliin  paper  edition,  edited  by  Jambs  A. 
Harrison,  R.  A.  Stewart,  and  Charles 
W.  Kent.  350  pages,  12mo.  Cloth, 
gilt  top,  net  $1.75.  Limp  leather,  net 
$2.75.    Postage  extra. 

Contains  also  Poe's  own  discussions  of  tlie 

nature  of  poetry. 

The  New  Latin  America 

By  J.  Warshaw,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  Illustrations  and 
colored  maps.  435  pages,  8vo.  Net 
$3.00,  postfige  extra. 

South  ami  Central   America's   wonderful 

possibilities  are  here  dbcussed. 

An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Labor  Problems 

By  Gordon  S.  Watkins,  Associate 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of 
Illinois.  680  pages,  8oo.  Net  $3.00, 
postage  extra. 

A  comprehensive  and  tliorough  treatment 

of  a  vital  present-day  topic 

Everyday  Uses  of  English 

By  Maurice  H.  Weseen,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Nebraska.  46^  pages,  8oo.  Net  $2.00, 
postage  extra. 
Valuable  in  the  office  as  well  as  the  class- 
room. 


Thomas  Y.  Ckowell  Company, 


Publishers 


New  York 


To  Book  Publishers 

Two  or  more  pages  of  reviews  of  the  new  books  appear 
in  every  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This  is  a  minimum  of  eight 
pages  a  month.  Your  announcements  in  the  advertising 
pages  «rill  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  reader  interest  in  the  season's  new  books. 
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CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

CAPTAi:*     L.      M. 
OVERSTBEET  wlll 

be  remembered  by 
our  readers  as  the 
author  of  the  fea- 
ture article  "Will 
Total  Disarmament 
Prevent  War?" 

which  was  pub 
Ushed  in  The  Out- 
look last  April.  His 
present  article, 

<c)  Underwood  showlng   the   value 

Of  our  Navy  in  times  of  peace,  contains 
a  number  of  ideas  which  will  be  strik- 
ingly new  to  many  people.  Captain 
Overstreet  is  stationed  at  Washington 
in  the  Navy  Department. 

Comma:vde8  Robert  A.  Baohiiax  teUn 
of  the  work  of  Admiral   Bristol    in 
the  troubled  waters  of  the  Near  East. 

THE  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  is 
represented  In  this  issue  by  Chief 
Yeoman  William  W.  Morris,  who  was  on 
the  Maryland,  which  carried  Secretary 
Hughes  to  the  Brazilian  Centennial  Ex- 
position at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

SEXATOB  Davenport's  third  letter  from 
the  Middle  West  is  published  in  this 
issue. 

THE  author  of  "Let's  Get  Together" 
prefers  to  keep  his  name  and  where- 
abouts secret.  We  may  say,  however, 
that  he  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  The 
Outlook  and  an  authority  on  schoolboys. 

W1I.I.IAM  De.vison  MfCaACKAN,  author 
and  editor,  though  born  in  Munich, 
Crermany,  is  of  American  parentage.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Con- 
necticut, and  a  member  of  the  Authors 
Club.  For  three  years  he  was  associate 
editor  of  the  "Christian  Science  Jour- 
nal" and  the  "Christian  Science  Sen- 
tinel" and  for  one  year  editor  of  the 
"Jerusalem  News." 


w 


TE  know  of  no 
one  better  flt 
ted  to  discuss  the 
English  system  of 
debating  than  Ralph 
M.  Carson,  author 
of  'The  World's 
Greatest  Debating 
Society."  Mr.  Cai^ 
son  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of 
Michigan  who  en- 
Joyed  the  honor  of 
being  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  the  more  distinctive 
honor  of  being  elected  President  of  the 
O.xford  Union.  He  was  a^so  President 
of  the  British-American  Club  and  of  the 
Oxford  International  Assembly,  a  minia- 
ture League  of  Nations.  Before  going 
to  England  he  was  an  instructor  in  Eog 
lish  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  At 
present  he  is  a  senior  at  the  Michigan 
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How  Ten  Minutes*  Fun  Every 
Day  Keeps  Me  Fit 

By  Walter  Camp 

Famous  Yale  Coach's  ''Daily  Dozen"  Exercises  Now  on  Phonograph  Records 


ONE  ni^ht  during  the  wjr  I  was  sitting  in  the 
smoking  compartment  of  a  Pullman  sleep- 
ing-car when  a  man  oame  in  and  said,  "Mr. 
C4UMP  ?" 

I  told  him  I  was,  and  he  continned,  "  Well,  there 
is  a  man  in  the  car  here  who  is  in  very  bad  shape,  and 
we  wondered  if  you  oonld  not  do  something  for  him.' ' 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  I  ssked. 

"  'ITiis  fellow  is  running  up  and  down  the  aisle  in 
his  pajamas,"  the  man  said,  "  trying  to  get  them 
to  stop  the  train  to  let  him  get  some  dope 
bfcaiise  he  hasn't  slept  for  four  nights." 

1  went  back  in  the  car  and  found  a  man 
about  38  years  old,  white  as  a  sheet,  with 
a  pulse  of  110,  and  twitching  all  over.  I 
learned  that  be  had  been  managing  a 
mnnitions  plant  and  had  broken  down  under 
the  work  because  he  had  transgressed  all 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  given  up  all  exercise, 
and  liad  been  working  day  and  night. 

"  For  God's  sake,'' he  said  to  me,  "  can't 
yon  pat  me  to  sleep  ?  li  somebody  can  only 
pnt  me  to  sleep  1"  He  was  standing  all  bent 
over. 

"  Don't  stand  tlukt  way.  stand  tliii  way  !" 
1  said,  and  I  straightened  him  up  and  started 
putting  him  through  a  few  exercises  to 
stretch  his  body  miuoles.  Pretty  soon  the 
color  gradnally  began  to  oonte  back  into  his 
face,  and  the  twitching  stopped.  Then  I 
said  to  him,  "  I  am  going  to  pnt  yon  through 
the  whole  set  of  '  DaUy  Dozen '  exercises 
once.  Then  I  am  going  to  send  yoo  back  to 
your  berth." 

ijo  I  did  that  and  didn't  hear  any  mora 
from  him,  but  the  next  morning  he  came  to 
me  in  the  dining  car  and  said : 

"  Yon  don't  leave  this  train  until  you've 
taught  me  those  exercises.  I  slept  last  night 
for  the  first  time  in  five  nights.'' 

I  taught  him  the  "  Daily  Dozen  "  and 
two  months  later  I  got  a  letter  from  him, 
saying: 

"  \Iy  dear  good  Samaritan,  I  am  back  on  the  job 
all  right  again,  and  I  am  teaching  everybody  those 
exercises.' 

'I1ie  "  Daily  Dozen  "  was  originally  devised  as  a 
setting-up  drill  for  picked  young  men — the  boys  who 
were  in  training  during  the  war.  But  its  greatest 
value  is  for  those  men  and  women  who  are  hemmed 
in  between  four  walls  most  of  the  time  and  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  their  bodies  aren't  as  fit 
OH  their  minds. 

I  applied  it  to  middle-aged  men,  and  men  past 
middle-age  too,  daring  the  war— including  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  in  Washington — who  simply 
had  to  do  much  more  work  tlian  they  were  used  to 
doing,  without  breaking  down.  Iii  the  "  Daily 
Dozen"  I  soon  found  I  had  something  that  would 
actually  increase  their  reserve  power.  They  grew 
progressively  more  fit  as  we  went  along. 

People  think  that  they  can  take  an  orgy  of  exer- 
cise and  make  up  for  a  long  period  of  neglect  when 
they  do  not  take  any  exercise  at  all.  You  cannot 
do  that.  Do  not  go  to  a  gymnasium,  'lliiit  tires 
you  tx>  death.  That  is  old-fashioned.  We  do  not 
have  to  do  that  any  more.  A  man  or  woman  can 
keep  himself  or  herself  fit  with  six  or  seven  minutes 
a  day.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  at  50  or  60  or 
70  should  not  he  supple  :  and  if  he  is  supple,  then 
be  grows  old  very  slowly — but  tlie  place  where  he 
must  look  ajier  hxmtelf  u  in  his  body  musdes. — 
fVnlter  Vamp. 

Mr.  Camp  is  famous  as  a  great  Yale  football 
conch  and  athletic  aathoricy,  but  few  people  know 
that  he  is  also  a  successful  bnsineas  man.  Although 
sixty  years  old  he  is  stronger  and  more  supple  than 
moot  younger  men,  and  ne  uses  his  own  ''  Daily 
Dozen  "  Exercises  regularly  in  order  to  remain  so. 

Since  the  war,  the  "  Daily  Dozen '"  has  been 
making  busy  men  and  women  fit  and  keeping  them 


so — and  the  exercises  are  now  provii  g  more  effi- 
cient than  ever — due  to  a  great  iiuprovement  in  the 
system.     This  is  it : 

With  Mr.  Camp's  special  permission  all  the 
twelve  exercises  nave  been  set  to  music— on 
phonograph  records  that  can  be  played  on  any  disc 
nia<^ne. 

In  addition,  a  chart  is  famished  for  each  exer- 
cise— showing  by  actual  photographs  the  exact 
movements  to  make  for  every  one  of  the  "com- 


WALTER  CAMP 

Originator  o(  the  Famous  "  Daily  Dozen  "  System 

mands " — which  are  given  by  a  voice  sneaking  on 
the  record.  So  now  yon  can  make  your  phonograph 
keep  you  fit. 

With  these  records  and  charts  a  man  or  woman 
can  keep  himself  or  herself  fit  with  only  a  few 
minutes  exercise  a  day — and  it  is  so  much  fun  that 
some  of  tlie  "  Dail^  Dozen  "  fans  go  through  the 
whole  twelve  exercises  to  the  spirited  music  (U7tc« 
every  morning — just  as  a  matter  of  sheer  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Camp  saj^s  that  the  place  where  we  must  look 
after  ourselves  is  in  the  body  or  the  tnink  muscles. 

This  is  so  because  we  are  all  in  reality  "ca^ed 
animals."  When  a  man  stops  hunting  und  fishmg 
for  food  and  earns  it  sitting  at  a  desk  he  becomes  n 
captive  animal — ^inst  as  much  as  a  lion  or  a  tiger  in 
the  Zoo — and  his  trunk  muscles  deteriorate  be- 
cause they  cease  to  be  used.  Then  comes  constipa- 
tion and  other  troubles  which  savage  men  never 
have. 

The  remedy  is  to  imitate  the  "exercises"  of  cased 
animals.  Tliey  know  how  to  keep  themselves  fit — 
and  they  do  it  too. 

How  ?  Simply  by  constantly  stretching  and 
turning  and  twisting  the  trunk  or  body  muscles  ! 
When  Mr.  Camp  discovered  that  men  and  women 
can  imitate  the  caged  animal  with  enormous  profit 
to  thejr  health,  he  devised  the  "  Daily  Dozen  " — 
to  prqvide  this  indispensable  exercise — the  only 
exercise  people  really  need  to  keep  in  proper  con- 
dition. 

Many  people  have  written  to  the  Health  Builders 
telling  inem  of  the  benefits  they  have  received. 
Here  is  part  of  one  letter : 

"  We  wish  to  express  our  satisfaction  and  delight 
with  our  set  of  records  and  exercises,  Onr  entire 
family  of  eight,  indiKiing  the  maid,  are  taking 
them.  The  children  are  fascinated  with  them  ana 
bring  the  neigh Iwrs'  children  to  do  them," — Mkh. 


CRABI.B8  C.  H1CKI8CH,  828  Vine  St.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis. 

The  Health  Builders'  improved  system  now 
inclnd^  the  entire  '•  Daily  Dozen  "  exercises,  set 
to  specially  selected  music,  on  large  10-inoh  doable 
disc  phonograph  records  j  twelve  haudsome  charts, 
printed  in  two  colors,  with  over  60  actual  photo- 
graphs illustrating  each  movement  of  each  ex- 
ercise ;  and  a  little  book  by  Walter  Camp  explaii»- 
iug  the  new  principles  of  his  famous  system. 

Any  man  or  woman  who  exercises  with 
this  system  regularly,  even  if  it  is  only  six 
or  seven  minntes  a  day,  will  feel  better  and 
have  more  endurance  and  "  pep  "  than  they 
have  had  since  they  were  in  their  'teens— 
and  they  will  find  those  few  minutes  the 
best  f im  of  their  day. 

Try  the  Complete  System 
Free — For  Five  Day* 

You  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  real  joy 
of  doing  the  "  Daily  Dozen  "  to  music  imtu 

f'ou  try  it.  So  we  want  to  send  von,  abao- 
utely  free  for  five  days,  the  "  Daily  Dozen" 
on  phonograph  records  and  charts  illustrat- 
ing the  movements.  These  full-size,  ten- 
inch,  double-disc  records  playable  on  any 
disc  machine  contain  the  complete  "  Daily 
Dozen  "  Exercises,  and  the  60  actual  photo- 
graphs accompanying  the  records  show 
clearly  every  movement  that  will  put  re- 
newed vigor  and  glowing  health  into  your 
body-^with  only  ten  minutes'  fun  a  day.  A 
beautiful  record-album  conies  free  with  the 
set. 

No  need  to    send    any  money.    Simply 

mail  the  conpon    below    and    get  Walter 

Camp's    "  Daily    Dozen "    on  phonograph 

records.     Enjoy  the  records  for  five  days, 

and  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied, 

retnm  them  and  yon  owe  nothing.    Hut  if 

yon  decide  to  keep  the  records,  yon  can  pay  for 

them  at  the  easy  rate  of  only  S2.S0  down  and  $2 

a  month  for  fotir  months  until  the  sum  of  $10.50 

is  paid.     Thousands  of  people  have  paid  $15  for 

the  same  system  but  you  can  now  get  it  for  only 

$10.50  if  you  act  at  once. 

Simply  mail  the  coupon  and  see  for  yourself  at 
our  expense,  the  new,  easy,  pleasant  way  to  keep 
fit.  You'll  feel  better,  look  Detter,  and  have  more 
endurance  and  "  pep  "  than  you  ever  had  in  years — 
and  yon'll  find  it  s  fun  to  exercise  to  music  f  Don't 
put  off  getting  this  remarkable  System  that  will 
add  years  to  your  life  and  make  you  happier  by 
keeping  you  in  glowing  health.  Mail  the  coupon 
today.  Address  Health  Builders,  Inc..  Dept.  610. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

FIVE-DAY  TRIAL  COUPON 

HKALTB    BUILDKB»,  Inc., 

Dept.  610,  Garden  City.  K.  T. 

Please  send  ine  for  five  days'  Free  Trfsl  at  your  expense 
the  Complete  Uealth  Bnilder  Series  coutaiuiog:  Walter 
Campus  entire  "  Daily  Dozen ''  ou  five  double-disc  teii-iuch 


reonnls,  tlie  W  actual  photographs,  and  the  beautiful  record- 
album.     If  for  any  reason  lain  not  satiBfled 

teni,  I  may  return  it  to  you  and  will  owe  you  

if  I  decide  to  keep  it,  I  will  send  you  f'J.Miu  five  days  (as 


sys- 
But 


the  first  payittent)  aud  af{ree  to  pay  $rj  «  moiitb  for  Xbur 
moiitlis  nutn  the  total  of  tU*M  is  paid. 

Name , 

(Pleaae  Write  Flaiuly) 

Addreaa , 

City State , 

If  you  prefer  to  take  advantage  of  oar  cash  price  send 
ouly  ^00. 

ff\G\f\Zec\'ifv^'  *'  ^-^'"^ *****  •^*  order,) 
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MY  YEARS 
ON  THE  STAGE 

Br  JOHN  DREW 

1M I  rNta>T  ilnmWa  moan  TAUOKTOM 

Here  the  dlatingulahed  actor,  JXist  «nterlDg 
hi«  flftletb  year  on  the  American  stage, 
paints  vtvid  pictures  of  a  brilliant  career. 
Mis  story  of  the  rfiles  he  played,  the  peo- 
ple he  met,  both  on  and  oft  the  stage,  Ifl 
rich  In  entertainment.  Booth  Tnrklngton 
writes  In  hla  Foreword:  "John  Drew  has 
been  a  feature  of  American  life  ever  since 
his  youth— Indeed  he  la  one  of  Its  Instltu- 
tlona  .  .  .  We  may  be  sure  that  we  shall 
hear  of  many  an  old  familiar  ttgure  besides 
himself,  for  John  Drew  has  known  'pretty 
much  everybody'  of  hla  generation." 

Price,  $6.M,  postage  extra. 


Tht  Drivtr  9,  gaut  cARtm 

A  strong,  vivid  adventure  In  "big  business" 
full  of  picturesqueness  and  Incident,  yet  In 
no  way  melodramatic  or  senaatlonat  Mr. 
Garrett  Is  one  of  the  few  fiction  writers 
of  today  who  knows  what  he  Is  talking 
about  when  be  describes  Wall  Street  and 
Its  dealings.  $t.00 

FMdhg  Sargwrt      ti  elsa  ba>eex 

Fielding  Sargent  la  the  hero  of  an  Intensely 
Inti'testlng  and  significant  story  In  which 
the  meaning  and  methods  of  the  new 
science  of  psycho-analysis  are  made  ex- 
ceedingly clear.  By  the  author  of  "Letters 
of  a  Uvlng  Dead  Man."  (t.M 

Tbfl  Tramplwg  Mafhodbt 

Br  SMEUA  KATB-SMITH 

Sheila  Kaye-Smlth's  first  novel  would  be 
interesting  If  only  for  that  reason,  but 
when  one  appreciates  that  she  was  Iwrely 
twenty  when  she  wrote  It,  It  stands  out  as 
an  extraordinary  achievement.  The  story 
of  Humphrey  Lyte,  the  wandering  Method- 
ist parson.  Is  a  powerful  character  study, 
prophetic  of  the  work  which  followed  In 
'tamarisk  Town,"  "Joanna  Oodden,"  etc. 

Mggtr  By  CLEMENT  WOOD 

Thedrnma  of  a  race  whose  presence  t)e- 
cause  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the 
conditions  of  its  history  presents  a  serious 
problem  to  the  country.  This  problem  Mr. 
n'oo<l  sets  forth  through  a  vivid  story  of 
the  progress  of  one  family  through  three 
generations  of  Inherent  weakness  facing 
unbending  prejudice.  fZ.M 

mUaM  I >r  ELUABCTH  SANXAT 

This  vivid  story  of  the  attractive  and  in- 
telligent daughter  of  a  man  of  brains  who 
marries  an  average,  moderately  successful 
New  York  business  man  is  an  extraordi- 
narily capable  and  acute  picture  of  mar- 
ried life  and  Its  modem  problems.  By  the 
author  of  "Invincible  Minnie."  Bt.M 

Bhek  Pawl        bt  ben  ahu  wuxiahs 

A  powerful  story  of  the  captain  of  a 
whaler  In  the  South  Baas:  Red  Pawl,  his 
son.  Ruth,  the  daughter  and  storm  centre. 
Dan.  th«  Mate,  and  the  deck  hand  who 
precipitates  the  final  tragedy.  The  inter- 
action of  motive  and  the  strong  distinctive 
character-drawing  In  which  this  author  ex- 
cels, set  this  novel  apart.  tt.00 

Tht  IM  KnIfM  By  nANCB  Btrrr  TOUNG 

GRANT  OVERTON  calls  It  his  "best  novel 
since  that  wonderful  story  of  Africa.  The 
Crescent  Moon.*  .  .  .  Everybody  practically 
can  read  The  Red  Knight'  purely  as  an 
excltliiE  story.  And  for  all  who  go  be- 
neath the  surface  of  mere  entertainment — 
well.  Brett  Young  has  put  something 
weighty  for  them  there."  tt.00 

Tht  IMlMr  of  AM  LMng  %£S^ 

The  Boston  Transcript :  "Mr.  Keable  has 
power  we  knew  before,  but  It  has  grown 
with  use.  He  Is  a  bigger  man  than  when 
he  wrote  'Simon  Called  Peter'  and  he  has 
staged  a  vaster  scene  .  .  .  this  is  a  book 
with  a  meaning  and  it  possesses  potent  ap- 
peal."—DOROTHEA  U  MANN.  ».m 
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THE  AMERICAN  YARDSTICK 

BT  ISAAC  M.  COX 

npHE  practical  effect  of  an  undlscrimi- 
X  nating  use  of  American  tables  in  con- 
nection with  nutrition  work  in  Hawaii 
is  ttiat  these  tables  will  very  greatly 
overstate  the  degree  of  undernourish- 
ment of  children  of  Oriental  ancestry, 
especially  the  Chinese.  In  the  case  of 
the  Chinese  the  average  divergence  from 
American  averages  amounts  to  eight 
per  cent.  If,  then.  Dr.  Emerson's  rule 
be  applied  and  all  children  rating  as 
much  as  seven  per  cent  below  American 
averages  are  selected  as  requiring  espe- 
cial attention,  it  is  obvious  that  such 
selection,  besides  including  any  that 
may  be  seriously  undernourished,  will 
also  include  all  those  who,  if  measured 
by  standards  appropriate  to  their  racial 
structure,  are  entirely  normal  and  aver- 
age— even  some  who  stand  a  good  one 
per  cent  above  normal  average. 

Since  no  Hawaiian  measurements  of 
school-children  had  been  recorded  pre- 
viously to  my  tabulations,  begun  in  1916, 
and  since  measurements  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  are  not  generally  accessible,  it 
will  be  of  interest  if  you  will  publish 
the  following  table. 

The  table  is  based  on  4,336  weighings 
and  measuring^  made  at  Kalihi-waena 
School,  in  Honolulu.  The  school  enroll- 
ment has  run  between  600  and  1,000,  the 
tabulations  representing  the  ages  of  six 
to  fourteen  inclusive.  Height  is  given 
in  inches,  weight  is  given  in  pounds 
road  to  nearest  integer.  For  comparison 
with  American  standards  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  Bowditch  tables  used  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 
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DR.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 

accepts  the  challenge  to  the  Church  today  and 
subjects    the   theme   to   a  searching  analysu 

m  HIS  NEW  BOOK 

Christianity  and   Progress 

By  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDiCIC.  Autlwr  of  "  Ike  Meuung  o(  Prayer,"  etc    Cloth  S1.50 

^  A  work  that  will  start  YOU  thinking ! 

LATEST  REUGIOUS  THOUGHT 

God  Oor  CoDtemporary 

By  JOHN  HENRY  JOWETT.  D.D. 

Every  preacher  will  want  at  once  tbeae 
lateat  fnll-length  aemioiia  whioh  ahow  that 
only  in  God  as  revealed  to  u  in  Jeans 
Christ  can  man  find  the  reeooreea  to  meet 
die  needs  of  the  komaa  beart.         91.50 


Great  Men  as  Firopiiets  of  a 

New  Ufa   Br  neweu.  dwight  helis 

Author  of  OntU  Botkt  at  lA/e-Teachen 

Dr.  Hillia'  latest  book  strikes  a  popnlar 
chord.  The  subjects  inolnde:  Ihute, 
Savonarola,  William  the  Silent;  OliTer 
Cromwell  ;  John  Wesley  ;  Jdin  Milton j 
Qsribaldi ;  John  Rnakin,  etc.  $1  .SO 

WhatShaniBefiere? 

Br  AUGUSTUS  H.  STRONG,  D.O..  IX.D. 

A  PrmuT   of    Chrutian    Thtology 

The  last  message  of  a  great  teacher.  A 
positiTe  and  constmotiTe  statement  of  what 
be  himself  found  from  the  witness  of  his 
own  heart  to  be  the  best  confirmadon  of 
Seriptore.teaching.  $1.00 

Tlie  Undiscovered  Country 

By  GAIUS  GLENN  ATKINS,  D.D. 

A  firm  gfrasp  of  the  elemental  tmths  of 
Ohristinn  belief,  together  with  an  nnnsnal ' 
ability  to  interpret  raondane  experiences  in 
terms  of  spiritnal  reality.  $  1  .BO 

New  Tasks  for  Old  Churches 

By  ROGER  W.  BABSON 

Sngvestiomi  for  the  Bolntiiiii  of  today's 
problems,  olearcnt  and  conrageoiis.  Babam 
has  little  sympathy  with  the  arguments  of 
self-interest  or  with  the  oatwom  methods 
of  the  ohnmh.  $1.00 


The  Master  Key 


By  FREDERICK  C.  SrURR 
A  Stmly  in  World  Froblmtu 

A  fearless,  clearly-reasoned  restatement  of 
the  terms  of  the  Christian  Qospel  and  its 
relation  to  the  travail  tiuongh  whioh  the 
world  is  passing.  SI  .SB 

ReEgion  and  the  Frtore  life 

By  E.  HERSHET  SHEATH,  Editor 

Thu  £Uvlopm*nt  of  tho  BMof  in  Uf* 
aftmr  D^ath  by 

Profs.  Boaz,  Jackson  (Colnmbia),  Bi^dns, 
Bacon,  Porter  (Yale),  Jastro  (17.  A  P.), 
Paton,  Macdonald  (Hartford  Sem.),  Fair- 
banks (Mich.)  9S.OO 

Nenres  and  Personal  Power 

By  D.  MACDOUGAU  KING.  ILB. 

Aulhor  of"  TV  BaUU  with  TuirreulotU" 

Some  Principles  of  Psyoholo^  as  Applied 
to  Conduct  and  Health  deahng  with  the 
development  of  the  intellect,  the  moral 
self,  unhealthy  mental  hahita,  nervous  de- 
biUty,eto.  With  introdiMtiaa  by  Hon.  W. 
L.  Mackenxie  King.  SS&OO 
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ROOSEVELT'S  RELIGION 

By  CHRISTIAN  F.  REISNER 

Dr.  Reisner  says  in  the  Foreword  of  this  book :  "  Theodore  Roosevelt  stands  out 
as  the  towering,  unquestioned  illustration  of  the  size  and  kind  of  men  pure  religion 
builds.  He  was  strongly  human  and  yet  devout,  admittedly  imperlect  and  yet 
sincerely  seeking  the  truth,  notably  self-confident  and  yet  avowedly  a  worshipful 
disciple  of  the'humble  Teacher  of  Galilee.  He  went  away  from  earth  carrying  the 
diploma  of  a  completed  life  course,  and  hence  is  a  beckoning  example  to  all  who 

would  th 

river  at ' 


think  widely,  contest  successfully,  serve  steadily,  live  happily,  and  cross  the 
at  the  end  triumphantly.''  Illustrated.    Price,  net,  S2.SO,  postpaid. 
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I  THE   OUTLOOK 

An  Architect,  A  Painter  and  A  Sculptress  Joined 
in  Designing  This  Exquisite  Lamp 


The  lines,  proportions  and  coloring  of 
most  of  tbe  lamps  you  see  in  these  dayb 
of  commercialism  are  the  work  of  de- 


ling departments  of  large  factories, 
ey  ar( 
edge   of 


sign 

They  are  tlie  fruits  of  a  deep  knowl- 

what  makes   a   "  popular 
seller."      But    some    people,    the 
Decorative  Xrts   League  com- 
mittee felt  sure,  would  like  a 
lamp  designed  purely  with  an 
eye  to  goo<l  taste,  a  lamp  of 
artistic  proportions  and  har- 
monious tones,  a  lamp  em- 
bodying gitice,  symmetry 
and  l>eauty  ratlier  than 
the  long  experience  of 
the    "  salesman  -  de- 
signer" of  what  seems 
most  in  demand  in  re- 
tail stores.     Hence  this 
exquisite  little  lamp  yon  see 
pictured,  "Aurora      as    it    has    been 
named  by   an    artist,  because    of   the    purity  of   its 
Greek  lines  and  tones. 

A  Labor  of  Love 

For  the  delicate  work  of  (lesi^riiing  a  lamp  that 
should  be  a  real  work  of  art  instead  of  a  mere  unit  in  a 
factory's  production,  and  yet  sliould  be  a  pi-actical  and 
useful  article  of  home-furnisliing,  the  League  enli8t«<l 
tlie  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  a  group  of  taleiit«<l 
artists — one  a  famous  architect  skilled  in  tlie  practical 
requirements  of  interior  decorating,  one  a  painter  and 
genius  in  color-eiTects,  and  one  a  l>rilliaiit  sculptress, 
a  student  of  the  great  Rodin  in  Pari». 

Tliey  caught  the  spirit  o(  the  League's  idea  and  the 
designing  of  a  lamp  tliat  would  raise  the  artistic 
standards  of  home-lighting  became  to  thein  a  true  labor 
of  love.  Moilel  after  model  wax  ina<le,  studied  and 
abandoned,  until  at  last  a  design  emerged  with  wiiich 
not  one  of  the  tliree  could  tintla  fault. 

Every  Detail  Perfect 

One  style  of  ornamentation  after  an- 
other was  tried  out,  only   to  yield   in 
the  end  to  the  perfect  siinplicity  of  tlie 
classic  Greek  lines.   Even  suoli  a  sniall 
detail  as  the  exact  contour  of  the  base 
was  worked  over  and  over  ^^in  until  it  should 
blend  in  one  continuous  "  stream  "  with  the  lines 
of  the  slemler  shaft.     The  graceful  curves  of  the  shaft 
itself,  simple  as  they  seem  m  tlie  finisheil  model,  were  the 
results  of  dozens  of  trials.     The  shape,  the  exact  size, 
and  the  soft  coloring  of  the  shade  were  tlie  product  of 
many  exjieriments. 

The  result  is  a  masterpiece  of  Greek  simplicity  and 
balance.  Not  a  thing  could  be  adde<l  or  taken  away 
without  marring  the  geneial  eifect — not  tlie  sixty-fourth 
of  an  inch  difference  in  any  moulding  or  curve  but  would 
be  harmful.  Ami  yet  with  all  the  attention  to  artistic 
effect  the  practical  knowle<Ige  of  an  experienced  interior 
decorator  has  kept  "  Auroi-a "  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  home.  It  blends  with 
any  style  of  furnishing,  it  adapts  itself  to  boudoir  or 
foyer-hall,  to  library  or  living-room.  And  wherever  you 
place  it  "  Aurora  "  will  add  taste  and  refinement  besides 
lumisliing,  with  its  tiltable  shade,  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  mellow  light  wherever  required. 


In  the  exclusive  Fifth  Avenue  type  of 

shops  where  lamps  tliat  are  also  woi^ 

of  art  are  shown,  the  equal  of   tliis 

fascinating  little  V  Aurora,"  if  found, 

would  cost  you  from  $15  to  $20 — 

perhaps  more.     Yet  tlie  price  of 

this  lamp  is  but 

$3.50— Think  of  it! 


Oidy  the   Decorative  Arts 
League   could    bring    out 
sucli  a  lamp  at  such  a 
price.    And  only  as  a 
means  of  widening  its 
circle    of    tisefulness 
could    even    the 
League   make  such 
an   offer.     But    with 
each  purchase  of  this 
beautiful  little  lamp  goes  a 
"Corresponding   Membership'    in    the 
League.     Tliis- costs  you  nothing  and  eiitaus  no  obli- 
gations of  any  kind.     It  simply  means  that  your  name 
IS  registered  on  the  League's  books  as  one  interested 
■     things  of  real  beauty  and  art  for  home  decoration, 
that  as  artists  who  work  with  tlie  League  create 
ideas  they  can  be  otTeie<l  to  you  direct  without 


in 

so 

new 

dependence  on  <lealers, 


AURORA 
$3.50 


Send  No  Money 

No  matter  how  many  other  lamps  you  have  in  your 
house,  you  will  always  find  a  jdace  just  suited  for  this 
dainty ,'rharniing  little  "  Aurora  "  16  inches  high,  shade 
1();<:;  inches  in  diameter ;    base  and  cap  cast   in  solid 
Medallium,  shaft  of  seamless  brass,  choice  of  two  color 
schemes — rich  statuary  bronze  with  brass-bound  parch- 
ment Hha<le  of  a   neutral   brown  tone,  or  ivory  white 
with  golden  yellow  shade.     Inside  of  shades  is  tinted 
old  rose  to  give  a  mellow  light     Shade  holder  permits 
adjustment  to  any  angle ;  push-button 
socket,  six   feet  of  lamp  cord  and  2- 
piece  attachment  plug. 

You  will  rarely,  if  ever,  g^t  such  a 
value  again.     Send  no  money — simply 
sign  nn<l  niiiil  the  coupon,  then  pay  the 
po.stman     is'i.i'iO    plus    the   amount   of 
parcel-post  stamps  on  the  package.  Ship- 
ping weight  only  5  lbs.,  so  postiige  even  to  tlie 
furtliest    point    is    msignificant.      If   you   should 
not  find  the  lamp  all  we  say  of  it,  or  all  yon  expected 
of  it,  send  it  back  in  five  days  and  your  money  will  be 
refiiiide<l  in  full.     Clip  the  cou|ion  now,  and  mail  to 
Decorative  ArU  League,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Decorative  Art*  League       (  'S«  vtk*  N."r  T 

mar   •end  me.  at  the   member's  special  price,  an  "AnrDra" 
and  I  wilt  par  the  poelman  $3. SO  pins  the  poslase^  wkea  d*. 


Yon  majr 

I  wilt  par  Uia  postman  »3.BO  pini 

lirend.    If  not  satisfaelerr  I  can  return  the  lamp  within  fira  <U]ra  of 


L.amp. 


receipt  and  you  are  to  refund  mr  money  in  full. 

Yon  mar  enter  mr  name  as  a  *'  Correspondint  Member  **  of  tho 
Decorative  ArU  Leacue.  it  being  distinctir  anderatoed  that  such 
membership  is  to  cost  me  nothing,  either  now  or  later,  and  is  to  en- 
tail no  oblication  of  aar  kind.  It  simpli^  registers  me  as  one  iate^ 
ested  in  hearing  of  reallr  artistic  new  things  for  home  decoration. 

Check  finish  desired— Statoarr  Branxe  |      |  or  Ivonr  White  |      | 

(CJ) 
Signed 
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The  Outlook 


THE  ALLIES  ACT  TOGETHER 

ONE  hopeful  and  satisfactory  result 
of  the  conf  erenf  e  of  the  Powers  at 
Mudania  is  that  the  representa- 
tires  of  Great  Britain  and  France  agreed 
harmoniously  upon  the  demands  to  be 
made  from  the  Turkish  Nationalist  army 
as  precedent  to  the  proposed  peace  confer- 
ence. If  only  France  and  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  had  come  together  in  the  same 
way  a  year  ago  in  their  general  policy 
as  to  the  Near  Eastern  situation,  the 
■world  might  have  been  saved  the  spec- 
tacle of  political  Jealousy,  lack  of  con- 
cord, and  consequent  flouting  of  the 
wishes  of  the  great  nations,  all  of 
which  has  resulted  in  the  recent  serious 
crisis. 

Even  before  that  crisis  reached  its  cli- 
max it  was  evident  that  the  victory  of 
Kemal  over  Greece  would  be  followed  by 
large  concessions  to  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alist movement — concessions  that  will 
restore  Turkish  rule  in  Constantinople 
and  will  hand  over  to  Turkish  control  a 
large  part  of  Thrace  and  the  important 
city  of  Adrianople.  If  Kemal  had  been 
so  ill  advised  as  to  attack  the  British 
forces  at  Chanak  before  reinforcements 
reached  them  from  Malta  and  powerful 
British  warships  lined  up  in  the  Straits 
ready  to  shell  the  Turkish  troops  if  they 
should  advance,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  avoid  hostilities  on  a  large 
scale.  The  Chanak  position  v  is  now 
almost  impregnable,  but  for  a  few  days 
it  was  in  danger. 

The  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Mu- 
dania are  to  be  submitted  by  Ismet 
Pasha,  the  Turkish  delegate,  to  the 
Nationalist  Government  at  Angora.  If 
they  are  accepted,  presumably  the  call 
will  go  forth  for  a  peace  conference 
without  delay.  A  principal  point  in- 
volved is  that  the  Greeks  shall  withdraw 
their  forces  from  Eastern  Thrace,  and 
that  the  territory  shall  be  occupied  by 
Allied  forces  for  one  month  in  order  to 
give  Greek  and  other  Christian  civilians 
opportunity  to  move  out  if  they  wish. 
This  is  not  satisfactory  to  Greece;  she 
has  earnestly  asked  that  the  period  of 
Allied  occupation  be  set  at  two  months, 
but  it  is  understood  that  she  will  submit 
to  the  inevitable.  Another  condition  is 
that  the  Turkish  forces  should  withdraw 
from  the  neutral  zone  during  the  peace 
negotiations;  during  the  Mudania  con- 
ference it  has  been  more  than  once  re- 
ported that  the  Turks  have  made  new 
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invasions  in  the  neutral  zone  and  that 
one  or  more  of  these  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Istib,  which  is  the  natu- 
ral approach  to  Constantinople.  If  this 
is  so,  the  Nationalists  have  absolutely 
no  excuse,  as  that  zone  was  recognized 
by  them  long  ago,  which  was  not  the 
case  with  the  portion  of  the  zone  to  the 
west  and  near. Chanak. 

During  the  two  months,  as  proposed 
by  the  armistice  conditions,  a  civil  as 
well  as  a  military  administration  will 
be  set  up  in  Thrace  by  the  Allies,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  thereby  conflict  between 
Turks  and  Greeks  and  consequent 
slaughter,  burning,  and  reprisals  by  both 
parties  will  be  avoided. 

In  any  event,  the  Turk  returns  to 
Euroi)e  and  is  in  every  way  in  a  better 
situation  than  he  has  been  since  the  end 
of  the  first  Balkan  War.  Whether  he 
can  be  expected  under  these  circum- 
stances to  respect  the  rights  of  the  racial 
minorities  and  to  keep  down  religious 
fanaticism  is  at  least  doubtful. 

VHAT  SHOULD  AMERICA  DO? 

RECENT  reports  from  the  Near  East 
give  detailed  accounts  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  horrors  of  the  occupation  of 
Smyrna.  The  Turks  assert  that  similar 
horrors  and  bloodshed  accompanied  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Anatolia,  and 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  truth  in  this 
accusation  also.  There  is  urgent  need 
for  the  practical  sympathy  of  America  in 
contributions  for  the  sufferers.  We  may 
be  proud  of  the  assistance  rendered  im- 
mediately by  Americans  who  were  on 
the  spot;  for  instance,  one  despatch 
states  that  the  American  naval  ships 
"took  out  of  Smyrna  no  less  than  180,000 
of  the  total  220,000  persons  removed 
since  the  terrible  Are  which  destroyed 
the  city." 

Extensive  efforts  are  being  made  in 
this  country  by  the  Near  East  Relief  for 
the  raising  of  funds,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  already  been  sub- 
scribed. The  American  Red  Cross  has 
announced  its  willingness  to  spend  as 
much  of  its  $20,000,000  surplus  as  is 
needed  for  relief  in  the  Near  East. 
Americans  certainly  may  aid  with  heart 
and  purse  in  this  work  of  relief  and 
restoration,  regardless  of  their  opinions 
as  to  international  questions  involved. 
It  is  said  that  over  $100,000,000  has 
been  spent  by  American  educational, 
medical,  and  missionary  associations  in 
the  Near  East,  and  the  extent  of  our 


moral  responsibility  is  indicated  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  American  people  to  aid 
in  the  present  juncture. 

In  an  illuminating  article  in  the 
New  York  "Tribune"  Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Dennis 
points  this  out,  shows  also  that  our 
trade  and  commercial  interests  in  the 
Near  East  are  extensive,  and  discusses 
thoroughly  the  duty  and  limitations  of 
the  United  States  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. He  suggests  that  America  might 
reasonably  ask  for  a  limited  participa- 
tion in  any  Near  Eastern  conference,  in 
accordance  with  the  precedent  set  at  the 
Armament  Conference  at  Washington, 
where  national  representatives  sat  only 
in .  those  conferences  in  which  their 
countries  had  a  direct  interest.  Our 
right  to  a  voice  in  determining  action 
affecting  American  property  and  inter- 
ests is  indubitable.  Dr.  Dennis  names 
the  American  interests  involved  as 
notably  the  capitulations,  the  freedom  of 
the  Straits,  the  protection  of  our  philan- 
thropy and  of  our  trade,  and  the  status 
of  Christian  minorities.  We  have  no 
concern  with  settling  political  questions 
in  Europe  or  the  Near  East  in  them- 
selves; and  we  have  not  even  the  right 
which  we  had  at  Paris  while  helping  to 
settle  the  terms  of  peace,  for  we  were 
not  at  war  with  Turkey.  We  have,  how- 
ever, interests  to  protect,  and  we  ought 
to  see  that  they  are  protected. 

BETTER   WAGES   AND 
HIGHER    PRICES 

IN  discussing  the  demand  of  organized 
labor  for  what  is  termed  "a  living 
wage,"  a  return  to  the  workers  of  a 
share  of  their  product  sufficient  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  families  in  moder- 
ate comfort  and  to  accumulate  modest 
savings  for  their  old  age,  it  is  commonly 
taken  for  granted  by  the  employing 
interests  that  any  and  all  wage  in- 
creases must  be  added  to  the  price  of 
goods  or  cost  of  services.  This  view  was 
recently  expressed  by  a  representative 
of  the  great  railway  systems,  who  de- 
clared that  the  adoption  of  the  "living 
wage"  for  railway  workers  would  add 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  to  the  annual 
payments  for  freight  and  passenger 
traffic,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
price  of  goods,  which  would  tend  to  de- 
crease consumption.  If  this  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  higher  wages  could  be  es- 
tablished, it  would  prove  that  labor  has 
nothing  to   gain   from   a   general   wage 
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'products  would  leave  the  worker,  as  a 
consumer.  In  Just  the  same  condition  as 
when  the  lower  wage  prevailed. 

The  ignored  factor  in  the  problem  of 
a  wise  readjustment  of  wage  scales  Is 
that  of  the  greater  industrial  efficiency 
in  production  that  has  everywhere  been 
shown  to  accompany  increased  wages 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  With 
better  pay  there  comes  Immediately  an 
effective  demand  for  more  and  better 
goods  of  all  kinds.  Articles  formerly 
regarded  as  luxuries,  seldom  or  never 
purchased,  are  looked  upon  as  necessi- 
ties. So  far  as  the  average  worker  is 
concerned,  the  only  limit  to  consumption 
is  Income,  less  a  small  margin  for  the 
savings  bank  or  life  Insurance.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  increased  wages  is 
promptly  exchanged  for  consumable 
goods.  This  in  Itself  would  not  compen- 
sate employers  for  the  higher  wage 
scale,  but  with  increased  consumption 
giving  a  ready  market  for  commodities 
It  becomes  possible  materially  to  reduce 
the  fixed  charges  for  capital  invested 
and  overhead  exttenses.  In  many  lines 
of  industry  there  are  long  tteriods  of 
half-time,  or  decreased  activity,  because 
of  overproduction.  It  is  manifest  that 
with  increased  purchasing  power  for 
many  millions  of  workers  receiving  the 
"living  wage,"  mills  and  factories  run- 
ning full  time  would  be  able  to  effect  a 
substantial  saving  in  costs  that  would 
be  reflected  in  prices. 

There  is  also  the  experience  of  many 
great  industries  to  prove  that  higher 
wages  stimulate  production  by  making 
contented  workers  more  interested  in 
their  daily  task.  A  cheerful  willingness 
to  give  the  employer  a  fair  return  for  a 
fair  wage  means  a  greater  output  and 
a  lessened  manufacturing  cost.  Once 
established  on  the  sound  basis  of  equita- 
ble wages,  it  would  seem  that  industry 
has  little  reason  to  fear  diminished  sales 
on  account  of  higher  prices. 

GROUP  POLITICS  IN  ONTARIO 

THE  people  of  Ontario,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  prov- 
inces of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  are 
confronted  with  a  problem  that  vexes 
practically  all  democratic  countries — 
whether  public  affairs  shall  be  managed 
by  legislators  nominated  and  elected  by 
organized  parties  or  by  groups  repre- 
senting agricultural,  labor,  or  business 
Interests.  From  the  earliest  period  of 
parliamentary  government  in  Ontario 
until  a  few  years  ago  the  party  system 
had  prevailed.  A  general  discontent 
with  what  was  claimed  to  be  the  neglect 
by  both  old  parties  of  the  farmer's  in- 
terests resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
distinctive  Farm  Oroup,  that  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  the  Conservative  Oov- 
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emment,  and  under  the  efficient  leader- 
ship of  Premier  Drury  has  administered 
provincial  affairs.  There  have  been 
complaints  that  the  new  Government  did 
not  immediately  reform  everything  and 
everybody,  but  the  Ontario  people,  al- 
most entirely  of  Anglo-Celtic  stock,  are 
not  given  to  radicalism,  believing  in  in- 
stitutions under  which  "freedom  slowly 
broadens  down  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent" 

In  some  quarters  there  has  recently 
arisen  a  sentiment  favorable  to  the 
widening  of  the  F^rm  Group  policies  so 
as  to  make  the  Government  representa- 
tive not  only  of  agriculture  but  of  the 
manufacturing,  commercial,  and  labor 
Interests  as  well.  To  a  small  extent 
labor  is  represented  in  the  provincial 
Parliament,  though  not  at  all  propor- 
tionate to  the  city-worker  population. 
The  suggestion  is  made  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Progressive  party  that  shall 
unite  the  liberals  of  various  schools.  In 
which  it  is  expected  the  farmers  will  be 
the  dominant  factor.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Farm  Group  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament  do  not  regard  favorably  the 
proposal  to  merge  with  other  interests, 
as  they  fear  that  they  would  be  outvoted 
by  their  new  associates,  but  it  Is  not 
believed  that  they  will  be  able  mate- 
rially to  Influence  the  action  of  their 
supporters  in  Ontario.  Premier  Drury 
recognizes  the  necessity  for  a  govern- 
ment truly  representative  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, and,  while  adhering  to  his  convic- 
tion that  the  welfare  of  the  farmers 
should  be  the  paramount  consideration, 
does  not  ignore  the  other  Important  In- 
terests of  his  province. 
The  tendency   to  abandon   party   or- 


e^^izUloBB  based  on  broad  general 
principles,  as  evidenced  by  the  "Farm 
Bloc"  In  the  United  SUtes  Congress,  and 
the  growing  power  of  the  Labor  Party 
In  Great  Britain,  will  have  an  Important 
effect  on  future  political  developments. 
As  a  protest  against  the  ultra-conserva- 
tism of  the  old  parties  the  movement 
may  have  some  value,  but  as  a  perma- 
nent policy  it  would  seem  destined  to 
failure. 

The  business  of  government  cannot 
long  oe  efficiently  conducted  by  class 
groups,  each  working  for  Its  own 
selfish  ends,  instead  of  for  the  general 
welfare. 

THE  FIRST  WOMAN  SENATOR 

THE  appointment  by  Governor  Hard- 
wlck;   of  Georgia,   of  Mrs.  W.   H. 
Felton  to  succeed  the  late  Thomas  E. 
Watson  as  United  States  Senator  has 
been   praised    as   a   fine   tribute   to    a 
woman  of  undoubtedly  exceptional  abil- 
ity  and    character.     It    has   also    been 
praised  as  a  recognition  of  the  present 
and   coming   power   of   women   in   the 
National  political  life.     Is  there  not  a 
third  reason  for  the  Governor's  action — 
that  his  beloved  State  should  have  the 
honor  and  the  reclame  of  being  the  very 
first  to  name  a  woman  as  United  States 
Senator?    The  love  of  large  publicity  is 
not  confined  to  boom  towns.    Mrs.  Fel- 
ton seemed  to  recognize  this  when,  in 
expressing  her  recognition  of  the  honor, 
she  said:    "England  borrowed  an  Ameri- 
can-born woman  to  accept  a  seat  in  tbe 
British  Parliament,  but  noble  old  Geor- 
gia experienced  no  need  to  borrow,  and 
she  alone  of  the  forty-eight  States  in 
tbe  United  States  had  a  Gpvemor  with 
courage  to  say  so." 

Probably  every  one  understands  that 
Senator  Watson's  unexpired  term  win 
be  filled  out  by  the  man  elected  for  that 
office  on  November  7.  Mrs.  Felton, 
whose  abilities  even  at  the  age  of  eigfatj<> 
seven  are  unquestioned,  now  holds  tb« 
office  tltularly,  but  In  all  human  probft- 
bility  will  not  be  sworn  in  or  take  pait 
in  the  Senate's  deliberations.  The  com- 
pliment to  her  Is  a  great  one:  but  it  is 
a  compliment.  Frankly,  and  with  tbe  . 
highest  respect  for  Senator  Felton,  there 
seems  to  be  here  a  little  of  what  base- 
ball rooters  call  a  grand-stand  play  oo 
the  part  of  the  Governor,  who,  by  the 
way,  simultaneously  announced  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  same  office  at 
the  coming  election.  Mrs.  Longstrset. 
widow  of  the  famous  general,  in  an 
article  on  Mrs.  Felton's  appointment 
suggested  that  If  President  Harding 
would  Just  call  the  Senate  together  for 
one  week  before  election  Mrs.  Felton 
could  be  sworn  in.  and  that  thus  the 
President  had  "a  rare  opportunity  to 
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otter  a  bouquet  to  millions  of  American 
women."  On  the  whole,  it  doesn't  seem 
to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  use  it  as  an  excuse  for 
handing  out  bouquets.  It  wouldn't  hurt 
the  Senate — it  has  stood  a  lot  and  can 
stand  more;  but  proffers  of  the  office  of 
Senator  are  really  not  the  best  material 
to  use  In  extending  courtesies  even  to  so 
fine  a  person  as  Mrs.  Felton. 

THE  ETERNAL  MUCKER 

THE  baseball  series  tor  the  world's 
championship  between  the  winners 
in  the  National  and  American  Leagues 
has  ended  In  a  fashion  unexpected  by 
dopesters,  both  professional  and  ama- 
teur. Most  of  the  wise  gentlemen  who 
edit  the  sporting  columns  of  newspapers 
had  predicted  a  victory  for  the  New 
York  Yankees.  The  triumph,  however, 
perched  upon  the  banners  of  the  New 
York  Giants  in  four  straight  games.  It 
is  a  hard  world,  particularly  for  those 
who  have  to  depend  for  a  living  largely 
upon  their  records  as  prophets.  The 
victory  of  the  Giants  was  unexpected; 
but  there  was  another  feature  of  the 
series  which,  we  are  sad  to  say,  was 
unforeseen  but  which  could  readily  be 
expected  from  the  average  American 
baseball  crowd. 

The  second  game  of  the  series  was 
called  on  account  of  darkness,  when  the 
score  was  tied  in  the  tenth  inning. 
Those  who  attended  the  game  differ  as 
to  the  necessity  for  this  act.  Christy 
Mathewson,  whose  record  for  good 
sportsmanship  and  fairness  cannot  be 
questioned,  states  that  the  umpires  were 
correct  in  their  Judgment.  The  howling 
fans,  however,  believed  otherwise. 

With  the  intelligence  usually  dis- 
played by  a  mob,  they  proceeded  to  vent 
their  wrath  upon  Judge  Landis  and  his 
wife.  Judge  Landis,  who  resigned  an 
honorable  position  on  the  bench  to  be- 
come the  arbiter  of  baseball  ethics,  had 
a  signal  exhibition  of  the  ethics  of  base- 
ball fans  when  he  attempted  to  leave  the 
grounds  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  one  pres- 
ent who  was  quite  fool  enough  to  hurl 
the  traditional  pop  bottle  at  Judge 
Landis's  bead,  but  the  fans  apparently 
stopped  short  of  little  in  the  way  of  ver- 
bal missiles.  The  American  likes  to 
consider  himself  a  good  sportsman.  He 
has  not  earned  this  title  by  his  acts  on 
the  bleachers  surrounding  American  dia- 
monds. 

The  criticism  that  the  game  was 
called  to  insure  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tional lucrative  contests  has  been 
silenced  by  the  gift  of  the  receipts  of  the 
game  to  charities.  Half  of  them  ought 
to  have  gone  to  a  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  the  Eternal  Mucker. 
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PROHIBITION     ON 

THE    SEA 

LIQUOR  outlawed  by  the  American 
Constitution  has  been  sold  freely 
and  openly  and  under  the  sanction 
of  Government  authority  on  ships  flying 
the  American  flag  and  even  on  ships 
owned  and  operated  by  the  American 
Government.  This  has  seemed  an  incon- 
sistency so  glaring  as  to  subject  the 
American  people,  or  at  least  their  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  charge  of  insincerity,  or 
at  least  of  the  lack  of  the  courage  of 
their  convictions.  It  has  been  argued 
that  unless  liquor  were  sold  on  board 
American  passenger  vessels  the  business 
of  carrying  passengers  on  the  high  seas 
would  pass  to  foreign  lines.  In  other 
words,  as  between  Constitution  and  busi 
ness  choose  business.  That  is  dollar 
ethics.  Now  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  has  freed 
the  country  from  the  stigma  of  this 
practice.  "Wet"  or  "dry,"  any  American 
who  regards  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
as  worthy  of  respect  and  the  good  name 
of  his  country  as  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion should  welcome  Attorney-€eneral 
Daugherty's  ruling  in  this  respect. 
Hereafter  the  provision  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  expressed  in  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  that  prohibition 
shall  be  effective  in  the  United  States 
and  all  territory  "subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof'  will  be  observed  on  board 
American  vessels  where  it  has  been 
heretofore  offlcially  and  openly  ignored. 
Attorney-General  Daugherty's  opinion 
was  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Mellon.  In 
that  letter  Mr.  Mellon  had  inclosed  an 
opinion  of  the  counsel  to  the  Shipping 
Board  to  the  effect  that  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  did  not  apply  to  ships  on 
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the  high  seas,  and  had  asked  two  ques- 
tions: First,  whether  that  ruling  was 
correct;  and,  second,  whether  the  trans- 
portation and  possession  of  intoxicating 
liquor  for  beverage  purposes  on  foreign 
vessels  while  in  American  waters  is  pro- 
hibited. 

In  reply,  the  Attorney-General  took  up 
the  two  questions  separately. 

To  the  first  he  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive;  to  the  second,  In  the  affirmative. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  de- 
pended on  deciding  whether  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  on  the  high  seas  is  territory 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  Attorney-General  in  his 
reply  cited,  not  only  decisions  of  the 
courts,  but  also  statements  in  Moore's 
"International  Law  Digest"  and  diplo- 
matic correspondence  in  support  of  the 
common-sense  conclusion  that  American 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  are  American 
territory  and  subject  to  American  laws. 
The  word  "territory"  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  land.  As  Justice  Field  says 
in  an  opinion  which  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral quoted,  wherever  vessels  under  the 
American  flag  go,  "they  carry  the  laws 
of  their  country."  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  "the  United 
States"  and  "territory  subject  to  the 
United  States,"  and  that  laws  which 
apply  to  the  one  do  not  necessarily  apply 
to  the  other;  but  in  this  instance  pro- 
hibition applies  specifically  and  ex- 
plicitly to  both.  We  do  not  doubt,  and 
we  cannot  believe  that  there  will  be  any 
serious  effort  to  refute  the  conclusion  of 
Attorney-General  Daugherty,  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  and  possession  of 
intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  pur- 
poses applies  not  only  to  the  American 
States  but  also  to  all  vessels  carrying 
the  American  flag. 

Attorney-General   Daugherty  likewise 
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ruled  that  under  International  law  pro- 
hibition is  effective  in  foreign  Tessels 
wliile  in  American  ports. 

This  opinion  in  answer  to  the  second 
question  has  been  received  with  consid- 
erable doubt  and  with  some  attempts  at 
refutation.  A  careful  reading,  however, 
of  Attomey-Oeneral  Daugherty's  opinion 
will,  we  think,  convince  most  skeptics 
that  the  Attomey-Oeneral  has  correctly 
stated  international  law.  A  foreigner 
who  comes  to  this  country  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  foreigner  subject  to  bis 
own  coimtry's  laws;  but  while  he  is  here 
he  is  subject  to  American  laws  as  well 
and  must  observe  them  or  become  liable 
to  prosecution.  He  must,  for  instance, 
pay  an  income  tax  if  he  has  an  income 
that  is  taxable:  be  must  obey  police 
regulations;  he  must  observe  his  obliga- 
tions under  contracts  he  makes;  be 
must,  in  brief,  do  what  the  law  directs 
as  much  as  any  citizen  of  the  country. 
Likewise  when  a  foreign  vessels  enters  an 
American  port  she  does  not  cease  to  be 
a  foreign  vessel,  but  she  becomes  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  and  is  bound 
to  obey  those  laws  and  to  conform  to  the 
usages  of  the  port.  And,  like  a  foreign 
individual,  a  foreign  vessel  is  not  only 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  law  but 
is  entitled  to  its  protection.  There  could 
be  no  other  way  by  which  vessels  of 
sovereign  independent  nations  could 
visit  one  another's  ports.  Diplomats 
representing  sovereigns  of  .their  coun- 
tries are  immune  to  the  law  because 
they  are  subject  to  a  higher  and  more 
sensitive  control — namely,  the  code 
which  governs  the  conduct  of  sovereigns. 
There  Is  no  such  Immunity  granted  to 
foreign  citizens  or  foreign  vessels. 

The  New  York  "World,"  widely  known 
as  a  spokesman  for  the  anti-prohibition- 
ists, has  expressed  a  common  mental 
confusion  about  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  quote  a  paragraph  from  one  of 
the  "World"  editorials: 

Ships  chartered  In  the  United 
States,  according  to  Mr.  Daugherty, 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  are.  in  fact,  American  terri- 
tory; but  ships  chartered  in  foreign 
countries  are  not  foreign  territory. 
As  soon  as  they  enter  American 
waters  all  vessels  subject  themselves 
to  American  law,  which  means,  of 
course,  the  Volstead  Act  How  this 
comes  about  is  not  clearly  explained. 
It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that 
If  an  American  ship  were  American 
territory  a  British  ship  would  be  Brit- 
ish territory,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Daugh- 
erty  cannot  have  it  both  waya  On 
one  point  or  the  other  he  must 
change  his  mind  or  have  it  changed 
for  him. 

What  the  "World"  seems  not  to  know 
Is  the  distinction  between  a  vessel  on 
the  high  seas  and  a  vessel  in  port.  An 
American  vessel  on  the  high  seas  is  sub- 


ject to  the  laws  of  no  other  country  but 
her  own;  but  in  the  port  of  a  foreign 
civilized  country  she  becomes  subject  to 
such  laws  of  that  country  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  her.  So  a  British  vessel  In 
one  of  our  ports  becomes  subject  to  our 
laws. 

Into  the  question  of  the  method  by 
which  our  Prohibition  Law  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  foreign  vessels  the  Attorney- 
General,  does  not  go  in  detail.  Appar- 
ently he  holds  that  the  existence  of 
intoxicating  liquors  on  board  a  foreign 
vessel  in  an  American  port  is  illegal,  no 
matter  how  those  liquors  may  be  stored. 
Under  the  law  there  is  provision  made 
for  the  transportation  within  the  coun- 
try of  spirits  and  wine  for  other  than 
beverage  purposes,  but,  according  to  the 
Supreme  Court  quoted  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  "there  is  no  provision  for  the 
transshipment  or  carriage  across  the 
country  from  without;"  and  the  law  pro- 
hibits all  possession  or  transportation  of 
intoxicating  liquor  for  beverage  pur- 
poses. Even  a  prohibitionist  from  con- 
viction may  doubt  whether  the  most 
drastic  application  of  the  law  to  foreign 
vessels  can  be  practically  enforced,  and 
may  conceivably  hold  that  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  spirit  of  the  law  will 
be  observed  if  liquor  In  foreign  vessels 
remain  while  in  American  ports  under 
seal,  and  therefore  non  est.  It  may  be 
argued  that  this  would  be  inexpedient, 
as  it  would  enable  foreign  vessels  visit- 
ing America  to  carry  and  sell  liquors  on 
the  high  seas,  while  American  vessels  in 
competition  with  them  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so.  The  object,  how- 
ever, of  the  Prohibition  Law  is  not  to 
control  the  habits  and  practices  of  other 
nations  on  territory  subject  to  their 
Jurisdiction.  The  argument  that  foreign 
vessels  would  have  an  advantage  over 
their  American  competitors  might  be 
met  by  an  American  subsidy.  Whether 
the  application  of  prohibition  to  foreign 
vessels  in  our  ports  can  be  determined 
by  administrative  regulation  or  will  re- 
quire further  legislation  by  Congress 
does  not  at  the  moment  seem  clear.  All, 
"wet"  and  "dry"  alike,  will  agree  that, 
whether  by  statute  or  by  legitimate  ad- 
ministrative regulation,  the  principle  of 
prohibition  should  be  applied  so  as  to 
promote,  not  the  evasion  of  it,  but  Its 
observance. 

By  the  Attorney-General's  ruling  the 
American  Government  has  asserted  the 
right  to  require  of  foreign  vessels  the 
observance  of  the  Prohibition  Law 
within  American  waters;  and  this  right 
the  British  Government  has  acknowl- 
edged. We  trust  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment will  exercise  that  right  with 
Justice  and  with  reason.  By  the  Attor- 
ney-General's ruling  the  American  Gov- 


ernment has  also  removed  all  doubt  as 
to  the  force  of  the  Prohibition  Law  in 
American  vessels.  We  trust  that  the 
American  Government  will  see  that  the 
law  as  thus  interpreted  is  observed. 

THE   BATTLE  OF  THE 
SKIRTS 

HALF  humorist,  halt  philosopher,  a 
good  friend  of  ours  wrote  in  his 
commonplace  book  a  few  weeks 
ago:  "To-day,  at  high  noon,  saw  two 
young  women  wearing  skirts  that 
reached  down,  down,  down  to  their  very 
heels.  Experienced  a  sensation  not  only 
of  bewilderment  but  of  shock.  Stared. 
Then  averted  my  face.  Was  in  the 
same  mood,  precisely,  as  the  London 
fishwife  who,  on  first  seeing  a  girl  in 
bicycle  costume,  cried.  'Gam!  you 
shimeless  'ussy!  You'll  never  get  an 
'usband!'  .  .  .  Something  tells  me  that 
all  this  is  laughable." 

Two  weeks  later  our  friend  wrote: 
"Several  more  young  women  have  ven- 
tured out  in  long  skirts,  and  wonderful 
is  the  effect  on  wearers  of  short  skirts. 
A  look  of  icy  hate  overspreads  their 
countenances.  I  suppose  it  was  with 
some  such  hate  that  Mr.  Harold  Hendee. 
having  starred  in  The  Very  Idea'  and 
arrived  in  New  York  with  that  play,  be- 
held the  posters  thereof  inscribed,  not 
with  the  name  of  Hendee,  but  with  that 
of  Mr.  Ernest  Truex." 

Meanwhile  others  besides  the  laughing 
philosopher  had  their  say — especially 
our  feminists.  With  great  solemnity 
they  predicted  that  the  attempt  to  re- 
Introduce  long  skirts  would  fail.  "Wo- 
men will  never  again  submit,"  they  told 
us.  Yet  long  skirts  have  multiplied; 
uptown  they  already  outnumber  short 
skirts  six  to  one,  while  philosophers  re- 
mind us  that  masculine  dictation  from 
overseas  directs  these  matters  and  quote 
George  Fitch's  remark,  "Ever  since  the 
world  began  men  have  tried  to  invent 
something  that  women  would  refuse  to 
wear.  Thus  far  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded." 

But  women  have  had  short  skirts  ere 
this,  and  reverted  to  long  skirts  ere 
this — not  always  in  obedience  to  mascu- 
line dictation,  eith».  In  1898  students 
at  Smith  College  adopted  exactly  the 
costume  of  the  present-day  "flappers." 
By  their  own  choice  they  abandoned  it. 
Who  shall  say  but  that  women  are  now 
acting  as  freely?  The  reversion  to  long 
skirts  set  in  just  when  we  had  come  to 
sanction  short  skirts  and  a  shrewd 
paragrapher  had  written:  "To  brin^  the 
flapper  to  terms  approve  of  her.  Then 
she'll  stop  it." 

But  she  has  only  half  stopped  it.  The 
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battle  of  the  skirts  still  rages — short 
ones  versus  long  ones,  with  long  ones 
predominating  among  women  of  the 
prosperous  class  and  short  ones  predomi- 
nating among  women  of  tlie  wage- 
earning  class.  How  will  this  end?  In 
Buffalo  during  the  "bicycle  summer"  of 
1895  bicycle  girls  on  the  prosperous 
West  Side  adopted  short  skirts.  Imme- 
diately East  Side  girls  did  likewise. 
Wbereupon  the  West  Side  went  back  to 
long  skirts.  So  the  East  Side  went  back 
to  long  skirts  also.  Once  let  the  short 
skirt  imply  a  weekly  envelope,  and  its 
day  in  America  is  done,  for  in  America 
our  wage-earning  women  are  without 
caste  pride.  It  takes  Frenchwomen  to 
develop  that.  How  airily  the  little 
miditicttc  trips  forth,  hatless  and  in 
attire  Jauntily  proclaiming  that  she 
wins  her  bread  by  making  artificial 
flowers  or  by  delicately  embroidering 
fine  linen! 

Less  than  a  year  ago  a  noted  crimi- 
nologist solemnly  attributed  the  "crime 
wave"  to  the  "scandalous  dress  of  our 
women,"  and  no  one  laughed.  It  has 
since  dawned  upon  us  that  such  utter- 
ances bespeak  great  folly.  Perhaps  we 
risk  tolly  as  great  by  suggesting  that — 
conceivably,  at  least — the  return  of  long 
skirts  Indicates  a  reinstatement  of  tem- 
porarily demoded  standards  in  other 
realms  besides  those  of  fashion.  But  it 
is  not  fashion  alone  that  shows  change. 
From  many  sources  come  testimonies 
that  "flapperism"  has  "passed  the  peak." 
Moreover,  a  change  in  fashion  reflects 
a  change  In  mood.    Not  all  new  fasb- 


ions  succeed;  the  trouserskirt  of  1911 
failed  ignominiously;  when  a  fashion 
succeeds,  it  is  because  it  flnds  an  honest 
welcome,  and  the  mood  that  welcomes  a 
return  to  long  skirts  would  seem  to  be  a 
reaction  against  what  a  popular  novelist 
has  termed  "this  freedom." 

Doubtless  the  world  will  never  again 
behold  the  "elegant  female"  of  our 
grandmothers'  day,  but  the  tendency  at 
present  is  toward  a  recovery  of  dis- 
carded dignities  and  refinements.  If 
women  have  learned  that  they  are  free 
to  dress  as  they  choose  and  behave  as 
they  choose,  they  have  also  learned  that 
an  element  quite  apart  from  a  more 
or  less  obscure  morality  (or  psuedo- 
morality)  enters  in — the  element,  that 
is  to  say,  of  good  taste.  Half  our  prin- 
ciples, when  you  come  to  think  of  it. 
rest,  not  upon  moral  considerations,  but 
upon  Ksthetic  considerations. 

ROOSEVELT   AND 

THE    NAVY 

THE  selection  of  Roosevelt's  birth- 
day, October  27,  as  Navy  Day  was 
a  distinctly  happy  thought.  No 
American  President  ever  had  greater 
interest  in  our  Navy  than  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  no  one  has  had  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  value  and  princi- 
ples of  naval  power. 

Many  men  manifest  an  understanding 
of  the  function  of  agencies  for  which 
they  have  a  personal  liking  and  Inclina- 
tion.   Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  a  sailor  by 


instinct.  The  reins  of  a  spirited  horse 
fitted  bis  fingers  more  naturally  than 
the  helm  of  a  vessel.  But  even  as  a 
young  man  naval  problems  concerned 
him  deeply.  It  was  while  he  was  a  col- 
lege undergraduate  that  be  prepared 
and  wrote  the  "History  of  the  War  of 
1812,"  which  has  been  accepted  as  part 
of  the  official  record  of  the  British 
Navy. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Roosevelt  was  a  vital  factor  in  the  pre- 
paredness of  Dewey's  Asiatic  Squadron. 
It  was  on  February  25,  1898,  that  be  sent 
his  brief  but  sufficient  cable  to  Dewey. 
which  read  in  part:  "Keep  full  of  coal. 
In  the  event  of  declaration  of  war  [with  1 
Spain  your  duty  will  be  to  see  that  the 
Spanish  Squadron  does  not  leave  the 
Asiatic  coast,  then  offensive  operation  in 
Philippine  Islands."  This  message  sums 
up  in  brief  almost  the  whole  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Admiral  Mahan,  whose  cele- 
brated work  on  "The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  Upon  History"  has  become  the 
Bible  of  naval  statesmen.  In  less  than 
forty  words  Mr.  Roosevelt  gives  the  es- 
sence of  naval  strategy.  Prepare  in  time 
of  peace.  Strike  at  the  enemy  fleet  to 
gain  control  of  the  sea.  Let  the  war  of 
position  wait  upon  the  attainment  of 
naval  supremacy. 

This  policy  was  sound  in  the  days 
when  Hannibal  and  Hasdrubal  were 
forced  by  Roman  naval  supremacy  to 
strike  at  the  Republic  on  the  Tiber 
across  the  difficult  passes  of  the  Alps. 
It  was  sound  when  Britain  and  Franco 
struggled  half  blindly  for  the  Empire  of 
India.  It  was  sound  when  Washington ' 
urged  the  admirals  of  France  to  move 
upon  the  British  fleet.  It  was  sound 
when  the  pressure  of  the  grand  fleet  at 
Scapa  Flow,  controlling  the  seas  even 
while  it  lay  at  anchor,  drove  the  German 
navy  to  futile  and  murderous  warfare 
of  a  type  which  has  crippled  many  na- 
tions but  defeated  none. 

Sound  in  naval  principle,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  equally  sound  in  naval  practice. 
"The  shots  that  hit  are  the  shots  that 
count,"  wrote  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  bis  auto- 
biography, and  it  was  to  his  credit  that 
Sims  was  given  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce modem  methods  of  target  shooting 
Into  our  Navy — methods  which  resulted 
in  tripling  the  gun-for-gun  effectiveness 
of  our  fleet  in  the  years  between  1903 
and  1908. 

Perhaps  almost  the  greatest  service 
which  Roosevelt  rendered  our  Navy  was 
bis  order  to  the  battleship  fleet  to  pro- 
ceed around  the  world.  Row  this  voy 
age  aroused  the  interest  of  America  in 
our  Navy,  the  manner  in  which  it  im- 
pressed the  Governments  of  Europe,  and 
the  expressions  of  friendship  which  it 
evoked  from  Japan  are  facts  of  recent 
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history  with  which  every  one  is  famil- 
iar. We  have  forgotten,  however,  the 
croalcing  pessimists  who  predicted  the 
dissolution  of  the  fleet  and  the  immi 
nence  of  warfarce  with  the  most  powerful 
of  Asiatic  nations.  Forgotten  too  are  the 
words  of  Congressmen  who  attempted  to 
withhold  appropriations  for  the  cruise 
until  Mr.  Roosevelt  characteristically  in- 
formed them  that  he  "had  enough  money 
to  take  the  fleet  around  to  the  Paciflc 
anyhow,  that  the  fleet  would  certainly 
go,  and  that  if  Congress  did  not  choose 
to  appropriate  enough  money  to  get  the 
fleet  back,  why  It  would  stay  in  the 
Paciflc." 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  knew  what  his  critics 
did  not  know,  that  the  Navy  was  a  peace 
power  of  the  flrst  magnitude.  He  knew 
the  spirit  of  its  men  and  of  its  officers. 
He  trusted  them,  as  to-day  the  Nation 
should  trust  and  support  their  success- 
ors. 

There  is  a  framed  letter  hanging  in 
the  Outlook  oiSce  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  written  from  the  White 
House  in  1903  which  sums  up  Roose- 
velt's doctrine  of  justice  and  strength  as 
succinctly  as  the  cable  to  Dewey 
summed  up  his  understanding  of  naval 
power.  The  letter  referred  to  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 
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Oood  for  you!  Important  though 
It  is  that  we  should  get  the  Hague 
Tribunal  to  act  in  this  case,  where  It 
can  properly  act.  It  is  very  much 
more  important  that  we  have  a  flrst- 
class  navy  and  an  efficient,  though 
small,  army.  No  Hague  court  will 
save  us  if  we  come  short  in  these 
respects. 

Navy  Day  ought  to  mean  more  than 
the  celebration  of  the  feats  of  those  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  It  ought  to 
be  a  time  for  searching  out  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  international  Ju.s- 
tice  and  a  renewed  comprehension  of  the 
fact  that  strength  is  compatible  with 
righteousness. 
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THE     MONEY  POWER"  IN  ACTION 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE 
BY  STEPHEN  BELL 

FOREIGN  EDITOR  OF  ••  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE" 


THOSE  who  desired  to  do  so  could 
have  seen  the  "Money  Power"  in 
action  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York  City,  in  the  week  beginning 
October  2,  the  occasion  being  the  forty- 
eighth  annual  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association. 

There  are  those  who  entertain  a  very 
low  opinion  of  the  "Money  Power,"  at- 
tributing to  it  all  manner  of  base  and 
ignoble  designs  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  for  its  own  financial  profit.  1 
once  held  some  such  views  myself.  A 
closer  acquaintance  with  banks  and 
bankers  has  brought  to  me  the  under- 
standing that  unsound  banking  methods 
ilo  not  succeed,  while  sound  banking  de- 
pends for  its  success  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  at  large.  When  busi- 
ness goes  to  pot,  bank  loans  follow. 
Also,  I  have  learned  that  bankers  them- 
selves are  very  human,  even  though 
their  contact  with  businesses  of  all  kinds 
usually  develops  in  them  a  breadth  of 
view  not  often  shared  by  other  business 
men.  Indeed,  I  am  beginning  to  l)elieve 
that  It  Is  this  very  breadth  of  view.  In 
which  small  objectives  are  merged  in 
the  general  rnacmble  of  things,  which 
is  the  source  of  much  of  the  popular 
suspicion  In  which  they  arc  held. 

As  a  proof  of  which  I  submit  the  atti- 
tude of  the  great  international  bankers 
toward  the  international  debts.  Vast 
profits  might  be  realized  by  their  fund- 
ing and  the  flotation  of  the  Immense 
bond  issues  this  would  entail.  Yet  these 
bankers  regard  these  debts  as  almost 
impossible  of  payment,  as  choking  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  world,  and  look 
favorably  on  the  proposal  to  write  them 
ofl— at  least  in  great  part — ^whlle  popu- 
lar opinion  is  against  their  cancellation. 

Many  great   speeches  were  made  at 
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this  Convention  on  the  all-engrossing 
subject  of  aiding  in  European  economic 
revival — speeches  which  for  solid  merit 
would  have  stood  out  among  those  made 
at  any  international  financial  conference 
yet  held — but  the  address  of  the  Hon. 
Reginald  McKenna,  chairman  of  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  banks,  the  London 
Joint  City  and  Midland,  Ltd.,  and  for- 
mer Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 


British  Empire,  was  easily  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  the  meeting.  He  chose 
for  his  subject  "The  Reparations  and  the 
Interallied  Debts."  The  simplicity  to 
which  he  reduced  the  complex  factors  of 
international  financial  relationships,  the 
exactness  of  his  data,  and  the  authority 
with  which  he  spoke  carried  unwilling 
conviction  to  many  that  the  methods 
heretofore  applied  to  tlie  untangling  of 
the  International  web  in  which  trade 
and  finance  are  enmeshed  are  all  wrong. 

He  set  forth  that  Great  Britain  alone 
of  the  debtor  nations  Is  in  a  position 
enabling  lier  to  pay  her  foreign  debts. 
Such  debts  can  be  liquidated  only  from 
assets  accumulated  abroad  or  by  an  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports.  Britain 
alone  possesses  the  assets  abroad  In  vol- 
ume sufficient  to  pay. 

And  the  payment  of  the  German  rep- 
arations is  by  the  very  nature  of  things 
llmitpd  to  the  same  methods! 

His  estimate  of  German  assets  held 
abroad,  and  therefore  available  for 
reparation  payments,  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  that  of  John  Maynard 
Keynes— about  a  round  billion  dollars. 
Germany  has  already  paid  about  twice 
that  amount,  largely  by  the  sale  of 
marks.  Beyond  this  she  cannot  pay  ex- 
cept by  the  extension  of  her  export  trade, 
which  would  enable  her  to  accumulate 
other  assets  only  to  the  amount  by 
which  her  exports  exceeded  imports. 

He  descrit>ed  with  great  minuteness 
the  method  by  which  France  discharged 
her  indemnity  to  Germany  fifty  years 
ago,  partly  in  gold  and  partly  by  the 
transfer  of  commercial  bills  of  exchange 
and  other  foreign  assets,  unduly  extend- 
ing her  own  export  and  Germany's  Im- 
port trade.  The  gold  transfused  into 
Germany's    circulating    medium    disar- 
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ranged  her  price  level.  The  great  Influx 
of  imported  goods  depressed  her  indus- 
tries. French  trade  and  industry 
boomed,  and  he  almost  believed  the  re- 
mark attributed  to  Bismarck,  that  the 
next  time  he  defeated  France  he  would 
insist  on  Germany's  paying  an  Indem- 
nity. 

He  believes  the  question  of  what  Ger- 
many can  ultimately  pay  is  capable  of 
being  answered,  but  "the  answer  runs 
counter  to  the  popular  hopes,  the  popu- 
lar passions,  and  to  something  more 
formidable  still,  a  popular  sense  of  natu- 
ral justice  which  prescribes  that  the 
defeated  enemy  which  planned  the  war 
should  make  good  the  damage  suffered 
by  the  victors." 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  Britain's 
foreign  investments  which  Mr.  McKenna 
proposes  to  turn  over  to  the  United 
States  are  not  to  any  great  extent 
American  Investments,  such  assets  hav- 
ing been  sold  early  in  the  war  to  pur- 
chase war  supplies  here.  They  are 
mostly  investments  In  other  lands  and 
payable  In  sterling.  The  problem  of  con- 
verting their  sterling  proceeds  into  dol- 
lars would  still  remain  to  plague  the 
exchange  market. 

Regarding  the  implication  that  pay- 
ment of  the  reparations  and  interna- 
tional debts  by  exporting  goods  must 
necessarily  depress  industry  in  the  coun- 
tries receiving  the  same,  I  hope  to  some 
time  take  a  day  or  two  off  from  my  job 
of  keeping  tabs  on  foreign  affairs,  and 
clear  up  this  paradox  of  a  nation  being 
impoverished  by  an  inundation  of  de- 
sirable commodities,  the  mere  statement 
of  which  is  an  affront  to  common  sense. 

Mr.  McKenna  had  able  assistance. 
President  John  McHugh,  of  the  Me- 
chanics and  Metals  Bank  of  New  York, 
one-time  head  of  a  projected  1100.000,000 


foreign  trade  financing  corporation 
which  looked  over  the  foreign  trade  field 
and  decided  there  was  too  much  risk 
and  too  little  prospective  profit  therein 
to  justify  the  venture,  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  former  Chancellor  by 
laying  bare  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
present  commercial  chaos  was  the  result 
of  selling  goods  abroad  on  credit  In  such 
volume  that  the  international  scale  pans 
had  become  hopelessly  unbalanced.  He 
believed  that  without  a  revival  of  Euro- 
pean production  and  export  there  was 
no  remedy  for  the  situation.  He  urged 
the  cancellation  of  such  part  of  the  for- 
eign debt  as  was  Incurred  in  prosecuting 
the  war  as  a  measure  to  restore  world 
commercial  and  financial  stability.  He 
deprecated  financing  exports  beyond 
balancing  imports,  but  would  give  Eu- 
rope a  chance  to  pay  for  her  purchases. 

Thomas  W.  Lamont  spoke  in  similar 
vein,  condemning  the  action  of  Congress 
in  so  tying  the  hands  of  the  Debt  Re- 
funding Commission  that  the  only  propo- 
sition It  can  make  to  the  debtor  nations 
is  to  "sign  on  the  dotted  line"  agree- 
ments to  make  impossible  payments.  Of 
the  new  Tariff  Law,  he  said  it  protects 
a  lot  of  industries  which  do  not  need 
protection  while  cutting  oft  from  our 
farmers  and  manufacturers  a  lot  of  mar- 
kets ready  to  buy  our  commodities. 

Alvin  W.  Krech.  President  of  the 
Equitable  Trust  Company,  of  New  York, 
speaking  on  "Keeping  Faith  with 
Europe,"  asserted  that  this  faith  would 
be  kept  when  Europe  "replaced  the 
snarling  and  bickering  and  quarreling 
with  sound  principles,  mutual  under- 
standing, and  mutual  co-operation."  The 
thought  that  we  might  assist  in  allaying 
this  quarreling  may  be  detected  in  his 
criticism  of  our  trade  policy. 

The  following  resolution  adopted  by 


the  Convention  can  do  no  harm,  and  it 
may  do  some  good: 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Government  of  this  country  to 
formulate  the  principles  on  which  It 
'nill  be  able  to  co-operate  with  other 
nations  to  bring  about  the  needed  re- 
habilitation of  European  countries 
and  peace  In  the  world. 

Some  of  the  speeches  merit  friendly 
criticism.  The  retiring  President  of  the 
Association,  Thomas  B.  McAdams,  in  an 
address  marked  by  broad  liberalism, 
chided  the  banker  who  fears  to  speak 
his  mind  lest  some  depositor  disagree 
with  him.  This  Is  hardly  applicable  to 
the  present  situation.  The  banker  in 
charge  of  other  people's  money  is 
scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  being  timorous 
about  condemning  a  universal  supersti- 
tion which,  like  trade  obstruction,  blocks 
the  progress  of  the  world  but  is  devoutly 
believed  in  by  the  great  mass  of  business 
men.  His  advice  to  bankers  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  politics  is  economi- 
cally sound,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  its 
practical  wisdom,  because  I  know  the 
disposition  of  a  large  part  of  the  people, 
influenced  by  yellow  journals,  to  suspect 
any  and  all  measures  recommended  by 
bankers  as  inspired  by  sinister  motives. 

While  the  spirit  of  liberalism  was 
dominant  in  this  Convention  of  the 
"Money  Power,"  there  were  discords. 
The  address  of  L.  F.  Loree,  President  of 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  Com- 
pany, was  one  of  these  discords.  His 
criticisms  of  "Labor  Unions"  were  un- 
deniably sound,  but  marred  by  his  very 
obvious  hostility  to  them.  Unions  are 
very  democratically  organized,  and  ofl^ 
cials  hold  their  positions  by  producing 
results,  or  they  go  out.  The  unions  will 
no  more  accept  Mr.  Loree's  plan  of 
State  supervision  than  will  some  asso- 
ciations of  capitalists,  as,  for  example, 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Really, 
it  were  better  to  demonstrate  to  them 
in  a  more  friendly  way  the  futility  of 
their  uneconomic  methods,  the  real 
source  and  limitations  of  wages,  and 
how  a  smaller  money  wage,  with  a  fair 
readjustment  of  rents  and  prices,  might 
purchase  a  better  standard  of  living 
than  they  now  enjoy.  They  are  not  the 
only  people  who  believe  prosperity  is  to 
be  found  in  scarcity  of  and  high  prices 
for  the  thing  they  have  to  sell.  Mr. 
Lamont's  speech  was  a  good  antidote  for 
that  of  Mr.  Loree. 

Despite  the  numerous  expressions  of 
optimism  heard  at  the  Convention,  I 
thought  I  detected  beneath  the  hopeful 
words  a  feeling  of  pessimism — an  appre- 
hension that,  after  all,  the  fears  of  an 
economic  collapse  In  Europe  repeatedly 
expressed  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  may 
be  well  founded.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
the  international  bankers  have  no  idea 
of  how  Europe  may  be  saved,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  sanguine  of  getting 
done  the  things  that  must  be  done, 
which,  as  Mr.  McKenna  pointed  out. 
run  so  contrary  to  the  popular  idea.  It 
Is  reported  in  the  papers  that  "Washing- 
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ton  is  cold  to  the  suggestion  of  debt  can- 
cellation." It  does  indeed  seem  improl> 
able  that  anything  said  in  the  speeches 
will  alfect  American  official  action  or 
public  opinion  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come,  and  they  may  produce  an  effect 
the  opposite  of  that  intended.  Washing- 
ton sees,  not  the  impossibility  of  collect- 
ing the  debts,  which  has  been  demon- 
strated before,  but  only  that  they  are 
valid  debts.  It  believes  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets;  why .  should  it  believe 
mere  bankers? 

Sir.  McKenna's  subsequent  remark 
that  from  her  South  African  mines 
Great  Britain  could  pay  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  her  debt  in  gold  re- 
minds me  of  the  perfectly  valid  threat 
of  another  Englishman:  "We'll  pay  the 
debt  in  gold  until  you  are  up  to  your 
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necks  in  it  and  cry  for  help."  The  pros- 
pect of  such  enormous  additions  to  our 
present  stock  of  gold  is  simply  terrifying 
to  the  economist  who  sees  its  inevitable 
effect  on  our  price  levels. 

Some  interesting  personages  were 
among  the  9,000  bankers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  assembled  there.  John  A. 
Stewart,  with  a  century  of  life  behind 
him,  who  was  one  of  the  Government's 
trusted  advisers  In  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  was  among  them.  George  F.  Baker, 
reputed  to  be  the  only  surviving  charter 
member  of  the  Association  and  now 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  financial 
magnate  of  them  all,  was  another. 

A  lot  of  work  of  interest  to  bankers 
was  done.  The  Convention  recorded  it- 
self strongly  against  the  extension  of 
branch  banking  to  the  National  banks. 
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though  Walter  E.  Frew,  President  of  the 
Com  Exchange  Bank  and  newly  elected 
head  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
Association,  is  quite  as  strongly  in  favor 
of  it.  Mr.  McKenna  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  comparing  the  American  and 
British  banking  systems,  stated  that  the 
ten  thousand  or  so  banks  in  Great  Brit- 
ain are  branches  of  thirty-nine  central 
banks,  five  of  the  latter  controlling 
three-quarters  of  them. 

John  Huegin  Puellcher,  President  of 
the  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  of  Milwau- 
kee, who  took  an  active  part  in  our  war 
finances  and  has  been  prominent  in 
banking  and  educational  work  through 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  is 
the  new  President  of  the  Association, 
succeeding  Mr.  McAdams. 

New  York,  October  S,  1822. 


BRITAIN  AND  THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  STRAITS 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  BY  MAJOR  GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE  ASTON,  K.C.B. 

THE  friendship  between  Field  Mar- 
shal Sir  Henry  Wilson  and  Mai> 
shal  Foch  made  its  mark  upon  the 
world's  history.  I  had  the  little  story 
which  follows  from  Sir  Henry  Wilson's 
own  lips,  when  we  were  serving  together 
on  the  Directing  Staff  of  the  Army  Staff 
College  at  Camberley.  There,  as  at  all 
similar  establishments  for  the  higher 
training  of  staff  officers,  in  Britain  and 
abroad,  it  was  the  practice  to  work  out 
academically  the  possible  military  re- 
sults of  the  policy  of  our  own  and  other 
countries  should  that  policy  lead  to  war. 
The  possible  use  of  the  British  Expedi- 
tionary Force  alongside  the  French 
army  under  the  conditions  which  subse- 
quently materialized  in  1914  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  our  academic 
schemes. 

Wilson  used  to  talk  it  over  with  his 
friends  at  the  French  Staff  College 
(Ecole  Sup6rieur  de  Guerre).  One  day 
he  said  to  Foch:  "How  many  British 
soldiers  would  the  French  army  want 
alongside  it  at  first?"  Foch  replied: 
"One.  He  will  be  killed;"  meaning  of 
course  that,  if  so,  Britain  would  be  in 
it  to  the  last  man.  About  80,000  British 
troops  stood  at  Mons  In  August,  1914, 
guarding  the  left  of  the  French  army 
against  von  Kluck's  turning  movement. 
Over  8,000,000  were  in  arms  by  the  date 
of  the  armistice,  four  and  a  half  years 
later,  and  over  800,000  had  sacrificed 
their  lives  to  the  cause. 

In  one  of  Wilson's  last  public  speeches 
as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  a  post  that 
he  g;ave  up  a  few  weeks  before  he  was 
murdered,  he  warned  his  country  that 
when  once  a  military  force,  however 
small,  is  sent  to  a  foreign  country  it  Is 
Impossible  to  foresee  the  extent  of  the 
military  commitments  Involved.  The 
position  in  Turkey  reminds  us  of  those 
words,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
events  which  led  up  to  the  present  situa- 
tion (September  28,  1922). 
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Having  served  in  Whitehall  during 
t^e  momentous  years  1918  and  1919 
when  peace  terms  were  being  considered, 
I  can  vouch  from  personal  knowledge 
for  the  fact  that  Britain  did  not  wish  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  for  guard- 
ing the  Straits  and  for  occupying  Con- 
stantinople. It  was  hoped  that  America, 
known  to  be  closely  interested  in  the 
protection  of  minorities  in  Turkey,  and 
not  having  been  at  war  with  that  coun- 
try, would  have  been  willing  to  accept 
the  charge;  but  soon  it  became  clear 
that  this  hope  was  not  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  period  intervening  between  those 


days  and  the  present  can  be  dealt  with 
briefly. 

Just  before  the  terms  of  the  still-born 
Treaty  of  S6vres  were  published,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  announced  that  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  Straits  was  to  be  "our 
charge."  Neither  France  nor  Italy  could 
spare  the  necessary  troops.  Guardian- 
ship of  the  Straits  presumably  means 
keeping  the  channels  open  for  the  safe 
passage  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  all 
nations.  The  position  about  warships  is 
more  complicated.  The  Straits  were 
closed  to  them  by  an  agreement  between 
the  European  Powers  which  followed 
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the  Turco-Egyptlan  War  of  1832-41.  in 
which  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Greet  Britain  bore  their  part.  They  re- 
mained closed  until  the  Great  War.  In 
August,  1914,  the  Turks  opened  them  to 
the  Ooeben  and  Breslau,  and  the  Ger- 
mans abused  their  hospitalitr  by  hoist- 
ing the  Turkish  flag  on  these  vessels 
and  bombarding  Russian  Black  Sea 
ports,  thus  bringing  Turkey  into  the 
war.  This  question  of  the  free  use  of 
the  Straits  by  men-of-war  is  in  need  of 
settlement.  It  has  been  brought  to  a 
head  of  late  when  Greek  war-vessels 
passed  into  the  Black  Sea  and  bom- 
barded Samsoun. 

The  Turkish  forts,  mine  fields,  and 
mobile  ordnance  which  defended  the 
channels  have  been  destroyed,  but  in 
order  to  insure  security  for  merchant 
Ships  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  any 
mobile  ordnance  likely  to  flre  upon  them 
from  being  mounted  within  range  either 
of  the  Dardanelles  or  the  Bosphorus.  The 
method,  under  the  Treaty  of  Sfevres,  of 
insuring  this  condition  is  to  establish 
"neutral  zones"  on  both  sides  of  each  of 
these  channels,  and  upon  Britain  has 
fallen  the  chief  burden  of  the  defense 
of  these  zones.  Those  on  the  European 
side  we  can  call  the  Constantinople  and 
Gallipoli  zones,  those  on  the  Asiatic  side 
the  Scutari  and  Chanak  zones,  covering 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  re- 
spectively. Their  defense  has  been  con- 
ducted impartially.    The  Kemalists  were 
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driven  off  when  they  first  invaded  the 
Scutari  zone  last  year,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  could  not  ourselves  provide 
sufficient  troops  for  the  purpose  at  the 
time,  and,  in  conjunction  with  France 
and  Italy,  we  called  in  the  aid  of  tbe 
Greeks.  Immediately  afterwards,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  they  embarked 
upon  operations  far  into  tbe  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  have  ended  in  dis- 
aster, culminating  in  the  sack  of 
Smyrna  by  the  Turks.  We  also  kept  the 
Greeks  from  violating  the  zones.  When 
the  Greek  army  in  Thrace  recently 
threatened  the  Constantinople  zone,  it 
was  warned  off  by  the  British,  French, 
and  Italian  High  Commissions.  The 
latest  development,  as  I  write  this,  is 
that  the  Kemalist  Turks,  flushed  with 
their  victory  over  the  Greeks,  have  in- 
vaded the  Chanak  zone,  and  the  French 
and  Italians  (who  for  some  time  have 
been  supplying  war  material  to  the 
Kemalists)  have  withdrawn  their  de- 
tachments from  that  zone,  leaving  the 
British,  unsupported,  to  defend  an  area 
which  measures  about  thirty  miles  in 
width  by  ninety  in  length,  extending 
from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  i^gean. 
The  future  is  in  the  lap  of  the  gods. 
When  the  Kemalist  Turks  violated  the 
Chanak  zone,  they  had  already  been  told 
by  Sir  Charles  Harington.  the  British 
general  commanding  the  Allied  forces, 
that  any  attempt  at  such  violation  would 
be  "resisted  by  all  the  naval  and  military 
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forces  available,"  as  the  Greeks  were 
told  when  they  approached  the  Constan- 
tinople zone.  The  latest  news  is  that 
the  Turks  are  mounting  guns  at  Eren- 
keui,  south  of  Chanak,  and  within  range 
of  the  channel.  Let  us  hope  that  wise 
counsels  will  prevail  and  the  sone  will 
be  reneutralized  (to  coin  a  new  word). 
If  not,  it  may  become  the  scene  of  a 
conflict  in  which  Britain — at  present  un- 
supported, but  with  assistance  promised 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand — will 
again  bear  the  brunt  of  a  conflict  em- 
barked upon,  not  in  her  own  interests, 
but  in  the  interests  of  other  nations. 

From  the  purely  local  point  of  view, 
it.  is  clear  that,  given  sea  command,  it 
is  easier  to  pour  troops  from  the  sea 
into  the  zone  than  it  is  to  reinforce  an 
opposing  army  from  Asia  Minor,  a  coun- 
try deficient  both  in  communications 
and  supplies.  But  the  real  point  at 
issue  is  not  the  neutrality  of  the  Straits 
or  the  sovereignty  of  the  Turk  over  Con- 
stantinople (these  points  have  been  con- 
ceded), but  the  future  Turkish  frontier 
in  Thrace. 

If  the  League  of  Nations,  with  the 
help  of  America,  can  settle  that  ques- 
tion, it  will  come  into  its  own  by  putting 
out  a  spark  which  may  otherwise  kindle 
a  blaze  in  the  Balkans,  spreading  into 
a  conflagration  likely  to  extend  over 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Womlford.  SnIlHburj'.   KnKlsnd. 
Jtcpl.  nib^r  28.   1!>S2. 


DOWN  WITH  THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE   BY   W.   C.   GREGG 


RADICALISM  is  rebellion  against 
the  golden  (capitalist)  rule. 
How  strange  that  the  golden 
rule,  which  means  to  us  the  rule  for 
man's  best  conduct,  may  be  used  by 
some  to  mean  the  hated  rule  of  gold  or 
capitalism.  One  means  fraternal  good 
will,  the  other  tyranny. 

The  world  is  full  of  strange  contradic- 
tions. The  Jew  who  has  both  oppressed 
and  been  oppressed  is  to-day  as  active 
as  ever  and  as  much  feared  and  hated 
in  Europe. 

Propagandists,  who  bribe  and  are 
bribed,  preach  Christian  charity  and 
pass  the  hat  for  the  benefit  of  human 
haters. 

Countries  which  rest  on  a  corner-stone 
of  liberty  and  equality  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  foster  classes  and  organiza- 
tions which  are  pledged  to  destroy  lib- 
erty of  opportunity  and  freedom  to  labor. 

Our  souls  are  wrung  because  of  the 
hard  fate  of  European  nations,  but  if  we 
loan  them  money  they  flght  over  it  and 
what  is  not  divided  up  in  commissions 
is  appropriated  for  the  demands  of  the 
day  and  not  to  build  a  solid  to-morrow. 

The  good  man  left  his  quiet  home  in 
1914.    After  eight  years  of  absence  he  is 

wreck.     H4  has  fought  and  suffered 

r  principle,  but  be  has  become  vain. 


greedy,  lazy,  full  of  advice  for  others 
and  excuses  for  himself,  extravagant, 
corrupt,  and  drunken. 

Something  must  save  him,  restore 
him  in  mind  and  soul,  make  him  again 
the  honest,  kind,  truthful,  peaceful  citi- 
zen. 

In  our  pride  we  have  been  prescribing 
medicine  when  it  is  a  case  for  surgery. 
Something  must  reach  his  heart  and 
soul. 

The  theory  of  the  Christian  religion 
flts  the  case  perfectly,  but  we  have  seen 
how  poorly  it  works  in  modern  times. 
We  are  most  of  us  nominal  believers, 
but  the  fires  have  died  out  on  the  altars 
of  the  churches  and  the  homes.  The 
priesthood  are  interested  in  comfortable 
living  and  in  self-preservation  for  them- 
selves and  their  flocks.  This  preserva- 
tion is  only  partially  related  to  salva- 
tion. Salvation  is  only  needed  to  offset 
damnation,  which  is  no  longer  feared. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Old  Testament,  we 
find  the  Lord  sending  warnings  to  na- 
tions against  too  much  prosperity, 
threatening  to  send  wars,  famines,  and 
pestilence.  The  next  pages  tells  us  that 
he  kept  his  word,  the  captains  of  indus- 
try went  broke;  the  money  loaners  (oh. 
Isaac!)  were  ruined,  and  the  midnight 
frolickers  were  one  with  the  grafter  in 


begging  bread.  A  multitude  died,  the 
rest  went  to  work.  Thus  ended  a  chap- 
ter. Several  other  chapters  relate  thf 
story  with  hardly  enough  variety  to 
make  interesting  reading. 

That  is  all  old  stuff.  History  repeats 
itself,  perhaps,  but  really  there  isn't 
such  a  Gkid,  and  he  doesn't  actually  send 
warnings,  does  he?  We  must  admit  that 
we  have  risen  above  religious  supersti- 
tions! We  now  approach  all  questions  of 
the  future  with  well-poised  minds;  but 
we  don't  like  to  break  a  looking-glass, 
and  we  positively  triJI  not  sit  thirteen  at 
a  table.  Some  one  Is  smiling  at  us; 
perhaps  it  is  the  devil,  who  crediU  him- 
self with  doing  a  good  Job. 

I  did  not  intend  to  write  on  a  religious 
subject,  but  what  is  the  use  of  beatinr 
around  the  bush?  The  world  is  to-day 
without  authority.  It  cannot  exist,  as  at 
present  organized,  without  authority. 
Unless  some  preacher  comes  to  the  front 
who  can  tell  us  of  our  sins  and  of  a 
Judgment  to  come;  unless  some  Christ 
can,  with  whip  In  hand,  drive  us  money- 
changers from  the  temples  of  corruption, 
force  us  looters,  liars,  and  diplomats 
back  to  work;  unless  some  (Jod  will  have 
pity  on  us  miserable  sinners,  and  incline 
our  hearts  to  keep  his  laws  of  industry, 
sobriety,  and  fair  dealing,  we  are  done 
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for,  and  modern  civilization,  with  its 
class  graft,  and  idleness,  vanity  and 
viciousness,  dishonest  propaganda  and 
pomitous  virtue,  will  jazz  itself  to  de- 
struction. Listen  to  the  music!  The 
world  is  on  its  way. 

And  now  come  a  few  tedious  details  to 
add  to  what  you  already  know. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  an  hon- 
est man  to  compete  for  business  now 
being  placed  by  European  nations. 
From .  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  must  be 
paid  to  go-betweens;  even  then  some  one 
may  bid  higher. 

A  recent  transaction  was  closed  for  a 
large  lot  of  Government  supplies;  the 
price  was  one-third  higher  than  the  regu- 
lar price.  The  terms  were  cash,  and  it 
was  paid  for.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
know  where  material  goes.  Recently  an 
order  was  placed  in  London  by  a  Swe- 
dish company;  the  goods  were  shipped 
to  Germany,  and  forwarded  to  Russia. 
Was  It  Russian  gold,  German  gold,  or 
Swedish  gold  that  went  to  pay  for  it? 
How  much  "commission"  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  officials  and  introducers  along  the 
route? 

There  is  so  much  competition  among 
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tlie  sellers  that  all  too  often  conscience 
is  superseded  by  expediency.  The  easy 
way  is  to  accept  the  suggestion  of 
the  buyer — it  is  also  the  rotten  way. 
Munitions  In  some  form  are  moving 
from  Allied  countries  to  Russia  via  Ger- 
man correspondence  and  influence.  The 
things  that  Germany  will  need  for  mili- 
tary organizations  either  at  home  or  in 
Russia  are  being  procured,  regardless  of 
peaceful  reasons.  Some  mechanical  ele- 
ments, some  parts  of  explosive  mechan- 
isms, are  going  in  quantities.  An  English 
electric  manufacturer  told  me  that  some 
things  in  bis  line  bought  recently  could 
be  used  only  with  munitions  of  war. 

If  you  and  I  know  this  now,  Poincar^ 
has  known  it  for  some  time.  You  say, 
"If  the  French  had  been  less  insistent 
Germany  would  be  less  defiant."  The 
probable  fact  is  that  Germany  is  deliber- 
ately wrecking  her  finances  and  her 
prosperity  rather  than  pay  indemnities 
to  France.  France  had  two  very  plain 
courses — cancel  claims  on  Germany  or 
insist  on  their  payment.  The  first  in- 
volves ignominious  retreat,  national 
degradation,  and  a  revolution  at  home 
The  second  means  carrying  out  the  Ver- 
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sallies  Treaty,  with  or  without  Allied 
assistance.  This  may  bring  on  war,  but 
war  is  probably  more  welcome  than  the 
triumph  of  the  Teuton. 

The  British  have  a  detached  but  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  France.  Not  all  are 
pro-Boche  by  any  means,  but  in  their 
present  security  they  are  impatient  of 
impediments  to  business  restoration.  It 
is  little  to  them  to  ask  France  to  forget 
and  forgive.  I  passed  the  Edith  Cavell 
statue  to-day.  If  it  had  not  already  been 
built,  I  doubt  if  anything  of  the  kind 
would  be  proposed  Just  now.  It  would 
be  considered  as  needlessly  provocative. 

Candidly,  there  is  little  hope  of  co- 
operation in  the  near  future  between 
France  and  England.  Their  conditions 
of  security  and  interest  are  almost  op- 
posite. If  a  war  breaks  out  on  the  Con- 
tinent, England  is  not  more  apt  to  get 
into  It  than  we  are.  Nobody  has  much 
with  which  to  pay,  and  neither  England 
nor  America  would  profit  by  It.  Indeed, 
the  strain  would  probably  burst  some  of 
our  bubbles  of  inflation  and  we  should 
illustrate  the  consequences  of  the  wrath 
of  God. 

Ixmdon,  l!:nglan<l. 


THE  WORLD'S   GREATEST  DEBATING  SOCIETY 


BY    RALPH   M.  CARSON 


THE  visit  of  an  Oxford  Union  de- 
bating team  to  American  shores, 
as  Mr.  George  Moore  pointed  out 
in  these  columns,  is  a  new  thing  in  the 
relations  of  English  and  American  uni- 
versities. It  Is  a  new  thing  for  the 
Union.  The  visit  is  bound  to  start  com- 
parisons of  standards  and  values.  That 
these  may  be  just  and  fruitful  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  something  of 
the  unique  place  which  the  Oxford 
Union  enjoys  in  England,  both  as  a 
school  for  speakers  and  as  a  preparation 
for  public  life. 

I  have  participated  both  in  American 
intercollegiate  debates  and  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  Oxford  Union,  and  as  a 
means  of  pleasure  and  development  I 
Incline  to  prefer  the  latter.  But  here  I 
need  only  point  out  that  the  two  systems 
are  different.  As  ours  is  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  a  public  competition  and 
outside  Judges  and  set  discussion  of  a 
defined  issue,  so  the  English  Is  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  a  student  debating  society 
and  cut  to  the  parliamentary  model. 
The  Oxford  Union  is  this  society  at 
Oxford.  Founded  in  1823,  it  is  a  general 
students'  club,  like  the  university  unions 
in  this  country.  But  Oxford  goes  fur- 
ther, and  adds  a  debating  hall,  modeled 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  a  long 
galleried  room  with  a  high  president's 
chair  and  Government  and  Opposition 
benches.  Here  the  Union  debates  are 
held  every  Thursday  of  term,  in  a  style, 
after  a  tradition,  which  belong  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  alone. 

The  Oxford  procedure  is  that  of  a  de- 


bating society;  but  the  caliber  is  that  of 
our  best  forensic  work,  and  the  atmos- 
phere is  the  incommunicable  one  of  a 
fine  parliamentary  tradition.  At  every 
meeting  a  motion,  usually  political,  is 
debated  "In  public  business"  from  half- 
past  eight  to  half-past  eleven.  It  is 
phrased  in  general  terms,  and  Is  ac- 
cepted with  no  quibbling  intention  but 
in  its  broad  issues.  Two  members  pro- 
pose it,  and  two  oppose.  These  four, 
whose  names  appear  on  the  notice  paper, 
are,  like  the  officers,  in  evening  dress 
They  speak  throughout  to  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent," and  refer  to  other  members 
always  In  the  third  person  and  never  by 
name.  They  speak  for  or  against  the 
motion  on  any  ground  that  pleases  them, 
and  with  much  or  little  reference  to 
what  their  colleague  has  said.  They 
occupy  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  but  are 
not  sharply  limited.  After  the  fourth 
speaker,  the  motion  is  open  for  debate 
by  the  house  generally;  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  more  members  will  have  time 
for  brief  speeches  before  the  hour  ar- 
rives at  which  to  close  the  debate.  Then 
the  question  is  put.  The  remaining 
members  range  themselves  on  the  Gov- 
ernment or  Opposition  benches,  to  be 
counted.  Their  total,  together  with  the 
votes  of  those  who  have  gone  out 
through  the  Aye.  door  or  No  door,  makes 
the  division  and  settles  the  fate  of  the 
motion.  The  average  division  is  between 
150  and  400,  all  Union  members.  Visi- 
tors attend  only  In  the  gallery. 

The  whole  procedure  has  the  stamp  of 
individuality  upon  it.    Within  the  outer 


wall  of  ceremony,  it  is  free  and  informal. 
No  one  Is  there  to  teach  speakers  how  to 
stand  or  gesture.  There  is  no  rigid  time 
limit.  Humor  flows  freely,  and  almost 
always  from  out  the  argument  The 
audience,  composed  largely  of  the  speak- 
ers, pronounces  Judgment.  As  an  audi- 
ence it  is  the  most  critical  (In  no  cap- 
tious sense)  that  I  ever  spoke  to. 
Though  usually  good-humored  and  al- 
ways fair,  it  has  a  mind  which  must  be 
grappled.  And  the  point  is,  that  every 
advance  which  one  makes  in  power  of 
speaking,  every  step  in  technique,  Is 
made  in  relation  to  the  big  central  prob- 
lem of  driving  an  idea  across  that  mind. 
So  much  for  the  outlines  of  a  Union 
evening.  Its  color  Is  always  different. 
The  most  personal  humor  and  the  best 
repartee  come  in  question  time,  when 
the  President  announce  "The  officers 
Vlll  answer  questions  concerning  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties."  At 
once  a  saturnine  individual  in  a  dinner 
coat  rises  from  a  back  bench  and  drawls 
In  his  most  insinuating  tone,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, can  you  tell  me  where  flies  go  in 
the  winter  time?"  The  President  can 
only  say  that  there  are  none  on  him. 
"Mr.  President,"  sings  the  slim  Irishman 
who  rises  from  the  Committee  bench, 
"may  I  ask  you  a  question?"  "Certainly, 
sir."  "Will  you  come  to  tea  Saturday?" 
The  air  of  Jaunty  and  sweeping  gener- 
osity thrown  into  this  query  justifies  the 
shouts  of  laughter  which  greet  it.  But 
the  house  Is  getting  weary  of  the  absurd. 
"Sir."  says  a  tall  man  who  is  to  speak 
on  the  paper,  "may  I  ask  you  a  sensible 
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question?"  The  President  is  all  solici- 
tude as  he  returns  in  a  low  and  balanced 
voice,  "You  might  try,  sir." 

Question  time  is  a  great  developer  of 
finetse  and  discretion.  I  remember  the 
first  meeting  of  a  new  President.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  past,  and  no  one 
could  think  of  a  question  to  put.  The 
pause  had  grown  noticeable  when  one 
who  was  both  the  best  heckler  and  the 
noisiest  member  arose.  "Mr.  President, 
has  your  presence  struck  this  house  with 
such  reverence  that  I  am  the  only  one 
to  venture  to  ask  a  question?"  The 
President  had  an  air  of  perfect  command 
as  he  replied,  "That  seems  to  me  the 
correct  definition  of  reverence;"  and  it 
was  five  seconds  before  he  got  his  re- 
ward. 

Oxonians  seem  to  work  a  spontaneous 
humor  out  of  their  speeches  more  than 
we  do.  Just  as  they  deal  more  in  choice 
language  and  wayward  fancy.  Last 
term  at  the  Union  an  acid  Scot  defined 
democracy  as  "a  government  of  the  fools 
by  the  fools  for  the  knaves."  On  the 
occasion  of  the  Cambridge  visit  the 
Union  punster  was  showering  things 
like  this:  "Cambridge  is  not  a  patch  on 
this  ancient  seat  of  learning;  since  we, 
having  abolished  Greek,  can  make  our 
own  breeches  with  tradition."  The  elo- 
quent Hindu  who  described  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  as  a  Horatlus  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  bridge  went  on  to  picture  the 
League  of  Nations  in  language  which 
was  enthusiastically  applauded.  "It  is," 
he  said,  "a  beautiful  beneficent  angel 
beating  her  wings  in  a  luminous  void, 
while  Lord  Robert  Cecil  blows  continu- 
ally into  the  vacuum  in  the  effort  to 
waft  her  heavenward." 

Real  eloquence,  founded  on  conviction 
and  fired  with  passion,  is  not  absent 
from  the  Union,  and  often  prevails.    I 
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recall  the  debate  on  British  reprisals  in 
Ireland,  where  Mr.  W.  B.  Teats,  the  poet, 
was  to  speak  fifth.  The  fourth  speaker, 
a  Tory  ex-president,  with  powerful  dic- 
tion and  delivery  breathed  fire  and 
slaughter  against  the  treasonable  Irish. 
When  Mr.  Yeats  arose,  the  house  wel- 
comed the  emotional  tremor  of  his  voice 
and  broke  Into  cheers  as  the  fine  face 
flashed  into  ardor  and  the  well-set  figure 
paced  down  the  aisle  in  an  Irish  passion 
of  denunciation.  I  do  not  remember 
how  large  a  majority  he  got.  Again, 
during  the  debate  on  American  foreign 
policy,  when  Mr.  Beck,  the  American 
Solicitor-General,  was  to  close  the  de- 
bate, an  undergraduate  from  Christ 
Church  made  the  most  moving  plea  of 
his  Union  career.  He  appealed  to  the 
better  genius  of  America  for  construc- 
tion and  co-operation  in  language  which 
swept  up  the  whole  sympathy  of  the 
house,  and  ended  pathetically  on  the  old 
hope  of  El  Dorado  in  the  West.  To 
vindicate  American  foreign  policy  by  a 
majority  of  8  In  a  division  of  366  then 
required  all  the  power  and  conviction  of 
Mr.  Beck. 

There  is  much  of  the  trivial  and 
schoolboyish  in  these  anecdotes,  no 
doubt,  and  in  the  Union.  It  is  a  stu- 
dents' society.  But  it  does  worlds  to 
keep  up  at  Oxford  the  vein  of  solid 
political  thinking  which  we  so  much 
lack  In  our  universities.  And  its  great 
men  give  it  a  historic  dignity.  Over 
against  the  wall  on  the  Government  side 
of  the  house  stand  three  busts  of  Prime 
Ministers,  ex-offlcers  of  the  Union.  They 
are  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
Mr.  Asquith.  Lord  Rosebery,  also  Prime 
Minister,  was  a  member,  but  not  an  offi- 
cer. The  list  of  distinguished  ex-presi- 
dents includes  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  League  of  Nations; 
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Lord  Bryce,  the  great  apostle  of  Anglo- 
American  friendship;  Lord  Birkenhead, 
present  Lord  Chancellor  and  one  of  the 
positive  figures  In  British  politics;  Lord 
Milner,  the  constructive  Imperialist;  Sir 
John  Simon,  now  perhaps  the  leader  of 
the  English  bar;  Hilaire  Belloc;  John 
Buchan;  and  many  others.  These  men, 
whose  pictures  look  down  from  its  walls, 
are  not  mere  names  In  relation  to  the 
Union.  They  are  solid  evidence  of  its 
place  in  English  life.  Because  they  have 
come  out  of  the  Union  to  rule  England, 
and  have  sent  their  sons  to  the  Union 
again,  they  give  its  tendencies  meaning 
and  make  its  debates  and  its  training 
almost  a  part  of  politics. 

I  have  tried  to  convey  a  little  of  the 
atmosphere  and  tradition  of  the  Oxford 
Union  as  I  experienced  it.  Nothing  in 
our  universities  is  so  characteristic  of 
us  as  the  Union  Is  of  England,  nor  so 
colorful,  nor  so  individual.  By  compari- 
son with  our  debating  methods,  it  seems 
more  real,  more  informal,  and  more 
sensible  In  many  ways.  It  does  not  give 
equally  good  technical  training;  but  the 
problem  of  the  speech  in  relation  to  the 
audience  it  forces  upon  the  speaker's 
attention  from  the  outset.  For  one  rea- 
son or  another,  it  produces  speakers  who 
are  more  complete  and  better  balanced, 
who  use  a  finer,  language  and  a  more 
subtle  humor,  than  speakers  in  our  col- 
leges. Those  who  come  best  out  of  Its 
training  begin  and  end  upon  personal 
belief,  making  statistics  and  authority 
secondary.  Great  personalities  are  its 
true  fruit.  The  brilliant  and  earnest 
men  graduated  from  the  Oxford  Union 
into  English  public  life  are,  to  one  who 
loves  Oxford,  a  fit  crystallization  of  her 
spirit.  Range  and  power  of  mind,  indi- 
viduality of  expression,  belong  both  to 
Oxford  and  to  the  Union. 


IOWA  ON  THE  RAMPAGE 

BY  FREDERICK   M.  DAVENPORT 

MEMBER  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
PROFESSOR   IN   LAW  AND    POLITICAL    SCIENCE   AT   HAMILTON   COLLEGE 


WE  think  of  Iowa  as  one  of  the 
conser'ative  States  of  the 
Unioh,  much  more  so  than 
Nebraska  or  Kansas,  for  example.  Just 
now  there  Is  probably  more  reasonable 
as  well  as  unreasonable  unrest  in  Iowa 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  central  part 
of  the  country.  Iowa  farmers  complain, 
of  course,  at  the  great  deflation  of  agri- 
cultural prices  following  the  war  and 
charge  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
with  the  blame.  There  is  a  rising  fury 
at  the  alleged  speculative  activities  of 
Wall  Street.  The  Esch-Cummlns  Rail- 
way Law,  which  bears  the  name  of  one 
of  Iowa's  own  Senators,  is  unpopular  in 
the  extreme.-  The  demand  Is  State-wide 
'or  Its  absolute  repeal,  as  Indeed  is  the 
y  in  Nebraska  and  elsewhere  in  the 
lie  West.    Iowa  is  outraged  particu- 


larly at  the  six  per  cent  provision  of 
guaranty  to  the  owners  of  the  roads. 
Why  a  guaranty  of  six  per  cent  to  the 
owners  of  the  roads,  they  say,  when  the 
farmers  who  furnish  the  freight  and  the 
railway  laborers  have  no  guaranty  to 
protect  them?  The  public  man  who 
points  out  that  the  Esch-Cummins  Law 
has  some  very  good  features  of  Govern- 
ment regulation  in  the  general  welfare, 
and  perhaps  needs  amendment  rather 
than  repeal,  meets  with  short  shrift.  He 
is  a  tool  of  Wall  Street.  The  railway 
workers  have  no  confidence  In  the  Labor 
Board  provision  of  the  law,  which  their 
recent  experience  leads  them  to  think  is 
calculated  to  take  from  them  their  free 
rights  and  privileges.  The  rail  brother- 
hoods think  that  they  have  the  capacity 
to  exercise  a  share  of  control  in  the 


management  of  the  roads.  The  farmers 
would  like  to  restore  competition  in  the 
railway  field. 

lowans  think  that  the  Government 
should  have  held  on  to  the  railways 
longer  after  the  war.  They  say  that 
their  Senator  Cummins,  who  was  once  a 
radical,  but  has  grown  consen-atlve  with 
age  and  time,  came  before  their  Legisla- 
ture in  January  of  the  year  the  bill  was 
passed  with  a  plan  for  dividing  the  coun- 
try into  railway  zones,  eliminating 
waste,  establishing  unity  and  adequate 
financial  control  by  government.  And 
then,  they  say,  he  went  down  to  Wash- 
ington, and  by  June  he  was  pressed  into 
being  the  sponsor  for  a  very  different 
kind  of  bill  of  which  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  them  disapprove. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  many  agri- 
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cultural  lowans  are  suffering  severely 
from  their  own  shortcomings.  Espe- 
cially the  more  enterprising  of  them 
prospered  mightily  during  the  war. 
Prosperity  seems  to  have  turned  the 
beads  of  a  great  number.  It  Is  declared 
by  those  who  should  know  that  no  less 
than  two  hundred  million  dollars  were 
lost  by  the  people  of  Iowa  in  unwise  in- 
vestment In  bad  securities.  The  farm- 
ers far  and  wide  were  the  victims  of 
smooth  security  salesmen.  All  this  is 
charged  up  somewhat  illoglcally  against 
Wall  Street.  Furthermore,  the  war 
prices  of  agricultural  products  brought 
on  a  great  land  boom,  and  the  men  of 
Iowa  proceeded  to  lay  field  to  field  in 
their  eagerness  to  take  advantage  of 
financial  opportunity.  Now  prices  have 
fallen  below  the  cost  of  production,  the 
land  boom  has  burst,  landed  indebted- 
ness seems  an  intolerable  burden — and 
Iowa  blames  the  Government.  Govern- 
ment may  be  partly  to  blame,  but  evi- 
dently not  altogether.  There  is  one 
level-headed  farmer  who  is  going  around 
to  agricultural  assemblages  telling  the 
truth.  He  says  in  bis  speeches:  "I 
bought  land  beyond  any  reason,  I  bought 
securities  that  I  didn't  know  anything 
about,  I  bought  luxuries,  I  was  a  damn 
fool;  and  if  I  lose  out,  me  and  the  old 
lady  will  go  back  to  where  we  were  when 
we  started,  and  we  won't  blame  the  Gov- 
ernment!" 

An  Iowa  banker  who  has  gone  into 
the  figures  told  me  that  there  Is  an  auto- 
mobile in  Iowa  for  every  four  and  one- 
half  people  in  the  State.  So,  if  a  great 
economic  flood  comes,  and  the  people 
hear  of  it  in  time,  everybody  in  the 
State  can  be  transported  out  of  it  in  a 
motor  car.  This  same  banker  reckoned 
that  the  automobile  depreciation  and 
upkeep  costs  for  a  year  amount  to  five 
hundred  dollars  a  car,  add  eats  up  in 
the  aggregate  two  or  three  hundred 
million  dollars.  It  has  brought  a  lighter 
heart  and  a  greater  volume  of  pleasure 
to  the  farmers  of  Iowa  and  their  fami- 
lies than  they  ever  knew,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  pure  utility  in  it  besides, 
but,  by  and  large,  it  is  one  of  the  heavy 
economic  burdens. 

The  plodders  in  Iowa  appear  to  be 
about  where  they  were  before  the  war. 
The  more  enterprising  of  the  population 
have  been  nipped  by  the  economic  frost, 
and  of  course  the  outcry  from  the  more 
enterprising  is  very  efTectlve  In  Its  in- 
fluence upon  public  judgment  in  the 
State;  and  yet  if  the  people  had  not 
committed  the  errors  which  I  have 
enumerated,  thoughtful  persons  in  Iowa 
believe  that  the  State  actually  would  be 
better  off  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
The  plodder  with  his  eighty  acres  is  as 
well  off  as  he  ever  was.  "The  corn  crop 
in  Iowa  is  wonderful  at  this  harvest. 
And  the  farmers  are  feeding  the  com  to 
vast  quantities  of  live  stock,  which  they 
are  shipping  out  at  a  good  profit  to 
Eastern  markets.  Much  to  the  alleged 
disgust  of  the  Iowa  fanner,  the  demand 
from  the  East  is  for  his  lambs  and  little 
two-hudred-pound  pigs  and  baby  beeves 
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weighing  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds. 
He  raises  them  and  ships  them,  but  he 
will  take  you  out  where  the  cattle  are, 
and,  patting  one  of  the  beautiful  baby 
Herefords  on  the  forehead,  he  saysr 
"There  it  is,  you  see;  Wall  Street  is  even 
robbing  the  cattle  cradle  for  its  own 
luxury,  while  Iowa  fights  for  a  liveli- 
hood!" 

And  this  is  where  Brookhart  comes  in. 
the  radical  Kepubllcan  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Ken- 
yon,  who  has  become  a  Federal  Judge. 
Brookhart  is  a  country  lawyer,  of  good 
average  ability,  according  to  ail  ac- 
counts, of  tremendous  determination  and 
sincerity.  He  is  past  fifty,  but  they  say 
of  him  that  every  tooth  in  his  head  is 
as  sound  as  in  his  boyhood.  He  is  the 
Middle  Western  sort  who  never  touched 
a  drop  of  liquor  or  an  ounce  of  tobacco 
in  his  life.  He  is  dead  in  earnest  Tbe 
conservative  Cummins  was  once  a  radi- 
cal, but  is  so  no  more.  Kenyon  often 
spoke  radically  but  was  reasonable  con- 
servative in  action.  But  the  belief  about 
Brookhart  is  that  he  means  his  radical- 
ism as  mercilessly  as  La  Follette  does. 
He  is  probably  not  as  able  as  La  Follette. 
but  he  seems  to  be  fully  as  determined. 
He  has  fused  both  the  farmers  and  the 
laborers  behind  him  in  Iowa,  Just  as  La 
Follette  has  in  Wisconsin.  He  claims 
the  farmers,  the  latiorers,  tbe  drys,  the 
women,  and  the  soldiers.  He  says  that 
his  opponent  is  welcome  to  the  rest  of 
the  electorate.  His  Democratic  opponent 
Is  Herring,  of  Des  Moines,  the  head  of 
the  Ford  agency  for  the  State,  a  man  of 
some  social  cultivation  and  wealth  ac- 
quired through  energy,  foresight,  indus- 
try, and  honesty,  according  to  his  neigh- 
bors. The  discussion  between  the  two 
men  is  acrimonious  in  the  extreme. 
Brookhart  maintains  that  railway  attor- 
neys write  Herring's  speeches,  and  that 
his  opponent  is  allied  with  all  the 
crooked  big  business  of  the  country. 
Herring  retorts  that  Brookhart  poses  as 
a  farmer  in  overalls  when  he  Is  not  a 
farmer  at  all,  but  a  wild-eyed  lawyer- 
politician;  that  he  has  his  picture  taken 
while  feeding  the  hogs,  and  that  his 
hypocrisy  should  be  held  up  to  scorn. 

Brookhart  insists  upon  having  seven 
billions  of  water  eliminated  from  the 
railway  capitalization  of  the  country  at 
one  fell  squeeze.  He  is  a  radical  railway 
reformer  who  represents  quite  exactly 
the  temper  of  a  large  part  of  Iowa  at 
this  time.  He  is  against  what  he  calls 
the  non-partisan  league  of  Wall  Street 
and  all  Its  works.  He  favors  a  soldier's 
bonus,  to  be  paid  out  of  war  profits  and 
excess  profits  generally.  He  is  opposed 
to  ship  subsidies.  He  attacks  "preda- 
tory blocs,"  but  favors  the  farmer  bloc, 
tbe  labor  bloc,  the  soldiers'  bloc,  the 
mothers'  bloc,  and  any  business  bloc 
which  is  willing  to  co-operate  with  his 
favored  list.  He  is  the  Republican  can- 
didate, but  every  Republican  paper  but 
one  in  the  State  is  fighting  him.  When 
I  was  in  Iowa,  nobody  seemed  to  think 
that  regular  Republican  opposition  will 
make  any  difference.    The  people  gener- 
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ally  seemed  to  be  for  him,  including  the 
Democrats  in  droves.  More  recently 
many  of  the  regulars  have  organizer: 
against  him  and  the  tide  of  opposition 
has  risen  somewhat  The  conservative 
Republicans  will  vote  for  Herring.  They 
are  afraid  of  Brookhart.  They  thought 
he  would  not  get  thirty-five  per  cent  of 
the  primary  vote,  as  required  under  the 
Iowa  law,  and  that  the  choice  would 
therefore  go  to  a  convention.  But  Brook- 
hart got  nearly  forty-five  per  cent  of  the 
primary  vote.  It  is  the  Republicans  who 
are  on  the  rampage  in  the  West,  not  the 
Democrats. 

There  is  one  reason  why  Brookhart 
seems  as  good  as  elected.  He  has  been 
in  two  wars,  the  Spanish-American  and 
the  World  War,  and  he  is  the  finest 
rifleman  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  one 
of  the  best  in  America.  He  was  a  Na- 
tional Guardsman,  and  when  the  World 
War  broke  out  he  was  put  on  the  Rifle 
Commission  by  the  Federal  Government 
He  soon  fell  afoul  of  the  views  of  the 
West  Pointers  and  the  army  bureaucrats 
in  Washington.  They  said  that  there 
was  no  use  in  training  the  millions  of 
young  Americans  to  shoot  at  a  target, 
that  if  a  thousand  men  stood  up  and 
fired  at  tbe  enemy  together  they  were 
sure  to  hit  somebody;  and  the  practice 
of  accurate  shooting,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Brookhart  said  that  it  was  very  impor- 
tant that  every  American  boy  should 
learn  to  shoot  straight  His  theory  was 
that  a  man  who  knew  he  could  shoot 
straight  and  that  the  nearer  the  enemy 
came  the  better  his  chances  would  be 
of  picking  him  off,  would  be  more  stable 
as  a  soldier  in  battle  and  more  likely  to 
stand  without  flinching  or  fleeing.  He 
made  himself  so  disagreeable  to  tbe 
army  bureaucrats  that  he  was  put  off 
the  Commission,  so  I  am  informed.  But 
high  State  influence  got  him  a  thirty- 
minutes'  interview  with  Secretary  Baker 
in  Washington,  and  in  thirty  minutes  he 
convinced  Baker  that  he  was  right,  and 
Baker  took  two  brigadier-generals  off 
the  Rifle  Commission  and  put  Brookhart 
and  a  friend  of  his  back  on  the  job.  And 
Brookhart  set  scores  of  thousands  of 
young  men  in  every  army  camp  in  the 
country  shooting  at  a  target  every  day. 
And  lowans  claim  that  it  helped  at 
Ch&teau  Thierry  and  elsewhere  in 
France.  When  American  soldiers  began 
to  pick  off  Germans  at  eight  hundred 
yards,  It  was  a  new  and  dlscomflting 
experience  on  the  western  front. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
beat  for  public  office  a  man  with  a  rec- 
ord like  this,  especially  when  he  fits  into 
tbe  temper  of  his  State  at  the  moment 
and  into  the  economic  circumstances  of 
the  time.  Brookhart  seems  exactly  the 
kind  that  tbe  people  of  Iowa  want  to 
go  to  Washington  for  them  Just  now. 
And  the  more  cavorting  about  he  does  in 
Washington,  the  better  they  will  like  it. 
If  he  metaphorically  kicks  the  roof  off, 
they  will  applaud.  That's  what  they  are 
sending  him  there  for.    Two  years  from 
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ROLLING  DOWN  TO  RIO  WITH  HUGHES 

BY  WILLIAM   W.  MORRIS,   CHIEF   YEOMAN,   UNITED   STATES   NAVY 


PROBABLY  because  the  most  of  us 
speak  only  English  and  uncon- 
sciously assume  a  superior  atti- 
tude toward  Latin  countries  we  are  in- 
clined to  overlook  the  tremendous 
growth  of  our  sister  republics  in  South 
America.  Few  of  us  realize  that  Brazil 
has  been  an  independent  nation  for  one 
hundred  years,  and  few  indeed  take 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  events 
that  are  really  important  in  that  rich 
and  growing  country. 

But  our  Government  in  Washington 
was  wide  awake  to  the  importance  of 
promoting  better  friendship  and  closer 
relations,  not  only  with  Brazil,  but  with 
the  other  Latin-American  republics. 
Consequently  when  Brazil  invited  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  her  Independence 
it  was  a  graceful  recognition  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  South  America 
in  international  affairs  that  prompted 
President  Harding  to  send  our  Secretary 
of  State,  Charles  K.  Hughes,  as  an  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  to  represent  us 
at  the  opening  of  the  Exposition  in 
Rio.  Secretary  Hughes,  Representative 
Stephen  G.  Porter  (Chairman  of  the 
House   Foreign   Relations   Committee), 
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Judge  Finch  (of  the  First  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  New  York),  Admiral 
H.  P.  Jones,  U.  S.  N.  (Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet),  and  Major- 
General  Bullard,  IT.  S.  A.,  constituted 
the  Commission.  They  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  Shipping  Board  liner  Pan- 
America  on  August  23,  1922. 

During  the  trip  Secretary  Hughes  par- 
ticipated in  the  time-honored  ceremonies 
incident  to  crossing  the  equator.  When 
hauled  before  King  Neptune  and  his 
Court,  the  Secretary  was  accused  of 
having  scrapped  the  Navy,  but  he  ap- 
peased the  wrath  of  King  Neptune  by 
promising  to  send  what  was  left  of  the 
Navy  across  the  equator  more  frequently 
than  in  the  past.  This  so  pleased  Klne 
Neptune  that  he  let  the  Secretary  off 
with  a  light  sentence — "Life  service  to 
your  country." 

The  Navy  Department  had  been  or- 
dered by  the  President  to  provide  a  suit- 
able naval  escort  for  our  mission,  and 
also  to  represent  the  United  States  suit- 
ably in  the  harbor  of  Rio  during  the 
Exposition.  Accordingly  the  super- 
dreadnought  Maryland,  Captain  D.  F. 
Sellers,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding,  and  the 
Nevada,  CapUin  D.  E.  Dismukes,  U.  S. 


N.,  commanding,  had  preceded  the  Pan- 
Amei-Ica,  and  fifty  miles  out  of  Rio  thev 
hove  to  and  awaited  the  Pan-America. 
Presently  the  Pan-America  stopped  close 
aboard  the  flagship  Maryland  and  the 
Admiral's  motor  barge  was  lowered  from 
the  man-of-war  and  sent  to  the  liner  for 
Secretary  Hughes  and  his  party.  No 
time  was  lost  in  making  the  transfer, 
and  as  the  Secretary  stepped  over  the 
gangway  to  the  quarterdeck  he  was 
greeted  by  a  splendid-looking  crew  In 
immaculate  dress  uniforms  and  by  a 
salute  of  nineteen  guns  and  the  breakinr 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  flag  at  thr 
fore-truck. 

When  the  Maryland,  followed  by  the 
Nevada,  steamed  into  the  beautiful  har- 
bor of  Rio  and  received  the  national 
salutes  from  the  British  superdread- 
naught  Hood  and  from  the  French. 
Japanese,  Brazilian,  Italian,  Mexican, 
and  other  men-of-war,  Secretary  Hughes 
undoubtedly  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  country  was  partici- 
pating in  a  manner  befitting  the  home 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  foreign  countries  are 
more  Impressed  by  the  display  of  rank 
and  so  our  position  in  the  world  d 
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manded  that  we  be  represented  in  the 
best  possible  manner  by  high  officials  of 
the  country  and  by  an  adequate  naval 
display. 

When.  Secretary  Hughes  landed  In  Rio 
on  September  S  he  was  escorted  to 
Guanabara  Palace,  which  was  placed  at 
his  disposal.  Since  then  this  same 
palace  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  of  Portugal.  No  other 
representatives  have  been  so  highly  hon- 
ored by  the  Brazilians. 

The  following  day,  September  6,  Secre- 
tary Hughes  and  other  members  of  the 
American  mission  presented  their  cre- 
dentials to  the  President  of  Brazil. 

On  September  7,  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Brazil,  the  Exposition  was  opened  by  an 
international  parade  participated  in  by 
soldiers  and  sailors  from  fifteen  coun- 
tries. Our  American  bluejackets  and 
Marines  led  the  parade,  and  were  beyond 
doubt  the  finest-appearing  men  in  it. 
This  was  attested  by  the  great  applause 
that  greeted  them  all  along  the  line  of 
march.  After  the  completion  of  the 
parade  the  President  of  Brazil  congratu- 
lated Secretary  Hughes,  who  was  sitting 
beside  him,  on  the  magnificent  appear- 
ance of  our  men. 

During  the  following  days  Secretary 
Hughes  was  extremely  busy  with  the 
many  ceremonies  and  official  calls, 
luncheons,  banquets,  and  public  speeches. 
Among  these  ceremonies  was  the  offi- 
cial opening  of  the  Exposition  by  the 
President  of  Brazil  and  the  dedica- 
tion by  Secretary  Hughes  of  the  new 
American  Consulate  in  the  Exposition 
Grounds. 

Meantime   our    three    thounand    blue- 
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Jackets  were  acting  as  unofficial  rej)re- 
senutives  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
made  a  fine  impression  wherever  they 
went.  The  principal  sporting  event  was 
an  international  boat  race,  participated 
in  by  pulling  cutters  from  the  men-of- 
war  of  eleven  different  countries.  The 
crew  from  the  Maryland  was  unfortu- 
nate in  getting  off  to  a  bad  start,  but 
somehow  they  felt  that  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States  was  Just  as  much  at 
stake  in  the  race  as  in  the  ceremonies 
participated  in  by  Secretary  Hughes, 
and  so  they  pulled  their  hearts  out,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  two-mile  race  flashed 
across  the  line  a  boat's  length  ahead  of 
the  next  best — England. 

It  had  been  originally  planned  for  the 
Secretary  and  his  party  to  return  on  the 
Shipping  Board  liner  American  Legion, 
but  at  the  last  minute  it  was  decided 
that  the  Secretary  would  return  on 
board  the  Maryland.  The  Nevada  was 
left  in  Rio  for  the  duration  of  the  Expo- 
sition. 

The  Maryland  got  under  way  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  Septeml>er  12,  and, 
demonstrating  the'  flexibility  of  her 
American  motive  power — electric  drive 
— gathered  headway  rapidly  and  in  a 
few  minutes  was  steaming  at  over 
eighteen  knots  without  a  particle  of 
smoke  from  her  funnels.  With  men 
standing  at  attention  on  deck,  and  with 
the  band  playing  the  national  airs  of 
each  country  as  she  passed  their  foreign 
men-of-war,  she  steamed  majestically 
out  of  the  harbor,  a  fitting  representa- 
tive of  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States.  The  Maryland  main- 
tained this  speed,  and  even  better,  all 
the  way  to  New  York,  even  during  a 
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^^0  days'  gale,  and  succeeded  in  sliat- 
tCfing  all  records  for  the  run  between 
i^io  and  New  York. 

On  the  way  back  Secretary  Hughes 
was  again  hauled  before  King  Neptune 
on  crossing  the  equator  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  handsomely  engraved 
Neptune  certificate  which  made  it 
known  to  all  men  that  he  had  become  a 
trusty  "shellback"  and  had  been  duly 
initiated  into  the  mystic  and  ancient 
order  of  the  Deep.  During  the  ten  days' 
voyage  Secretary  Hughes  inspected  the 
crew,  their  mess  tables,  where  they 
slept,  the  engine-room,  flre-rooms,  and 
all  parts  of  the  ship  and  made  himself 
very  popular  with  the  men  by  the  inter- 
est he  displayed  In  their  work.  Tbey 
had  expected  to  find  him  rather  austere 
and  dignified,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tbey 
found  him  to  be  a  regular  fellow  and  a 
good  shipmate.  This  favorable  impres- 
sion was  mutual,  for  upon  landing  in 
New  York  Secretary  Hughes  stated  to 
the  press  that  his  trip  on  the  Mary- 
land had  been  the  most  enjoyable  and 
instructive  voyage  he  had  ever  made 
and  that  he  had  great  admiration  for 
the  officers  and  the  men  of  the  Mary- 
land. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  visit  of  Secre- 
tary Hughes  under  such  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances as  attended  his  trip  to  Rio 
has  done  much  to  strengthen  the  ties  of 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  and  to  bring  about  a  clearer 
appreciation  in  both  countries  of  our 
kindred  aspirations.  Secretary  Hughes 
has  added  greatly  to  the  prestige  of  this 
country  by  his  visit,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
our  Government  will  continue  Its  efforts 
in  this  direction. 


THE  AMERICAN  NAVY  AND  THE  TURKS 

BY  COMMANDER  ROBERT  A.  BACRMAN  (M.C.),  U.  S.  N. 


WITH  events  in  the  Near  East 
bursting  suddenly  from  an  ap- 
parently peaceful  condition  into 
a  state  of  war,  the  United  States  Navy 
found  Itself  once  more  so  placed  as  to 
make  it  the  center  of  the  entire  Nation's 
eager  interest. 

In  order  to  clear  up  the  official  status 
of  our  official  representative  in  Turkish 
waters  and  to  make  plain  Just  what  part 
the  Navy  is  playing  to-day,  when  the 
situation  between  England  and  Turkey 
Is  so  strained,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
exactly  in  what  capacity  Rear-Admlral 
Mark  L.  Bristol  is  acting,  and  how  he 
is  representing  our  Government. 

When  the  Allied  Governments  con- 
cluded the  armistice  with  Turkey,  they 
established  an  Allied  High  Commission 
to  deal  with  whatever  problems  might 
arise  in  connection  with  the  Near  East- 
em  situation.  During  the  World  War 
the  United  States  had  broken  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Turkey,  although 
war  had  never  officially  been  declared. 


On  this  Allied  High  Commission  the 
United  States  had  no  representation, 
and,  as  our  relations  with  Turkey  still 
precluded  the  sending  of  an  ambassador, 
it  eventually  fell  to  Admiral  Bristol,  as 
Senior  United  States  Naval  Officer  in 
Turkey,  to  handle  all  diplomatic  busi- 
ness. 

This  official  designation,  however,  left 
IiJm  without  adequate  power'  and  au- 
thority to  deal  with  the  many  phases  of 
our  foreign  relations  which  demanded 
his  attention.  In  all  common  councils 
a  greater  voice  than  his  was  exer- 
cised by  the  other  Powers  on  account  of 
being  represented  by  diplomats  with 
higher  credentials.  To  correct  this 
situation — and  our  interests  at  that  time 
were  of  the  greatest  variety  and  impor- 
tance— the  President,  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  State  Department,  on 
August  11, 1919,  appointed  Rear-Admiral 
Bristol  High  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  negotiating  of  all 
matters  between  the  United  States  and 


Near  Eastern  countries  was  carried  on 
through  him.  Although  since  then  dip- 
lomatic relations  have  been  resumed, 
the  office  of  High  Commissioner  proved 
to  be  so  desirable  that  it  has  been  con- 
tinued to  this  day.  By  this  change  of 
rank  the  importance  of  Admiral  Bristol's 
position  was  properly  emphasized,  and 
consequently  the  usefulness  of  his  office 
proportionately  increased. 

In  brief,  the  duties  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner include  the  following  appoint- 
ments: He  is  diplomatic  representative 
of  the  United  SUtes,  Senior  United 
States  Naval  Officer  in  Turkish  waters, 
representative  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  in  the  Near  East,  Chair- 
man of  the  Constantinople  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  General  As- 
sistant of  the  Near  East  Relief  Com- 
mittee, and  General  Director  of  all 
United  States  Consular  Offices  in  Tur 
key. 

With  the  despatch  of  twelve  additional 
destroyers  to  Constantinople,  the  naval 
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forces  of  the  United  States  there  will  be 
augmented  to  twenty  desO-oyers,  the 
small  station  ship  Scorpion,  and  some 
supply  ships  and  tenders. 

Vice-Admiral  Long  on  the  cruiser 
Pittsburg,  his  flagship,  will  be  in  com- 
mand of  the  entire  United  States  naval 
forces  operating  In  European  waters. 
Admiral  Long  will  make  an  inspection 
trip  to  Turkey  to  look  over  the  situation 
and  determine  the  disposition  of  the 
forces  under  his  command.  The  imme- 
diate handling  of  the  vessels  at  Turkey 
will  remain  with  Rear-Admiral  Bristol. 

To  set  down  in  detail  ail  the  matters 
which  must  of  necessity  claim  Admiral 
nristol's  attention  in  such  unsettled 
times  as  these  would  take  too  much 
space.  But  one  fact  should  not  be  for- 
gotten— that,  first  of  all,  relief  work 
carried  on  and  the  protection  given  to 
Americans  constitute  the  bulk  of  hlH 
affairs. 

Destroyers  have  steamed  from  port  to 
port,  carrying  stores,  transporting  mem- 
bers of  the  Near  East  Relief  Committee, 
assisting  in  every  way  the  efforts  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  relief  organizations, 
evacuating  Americans,  non-combatants, 
and  wounded  from  Black  Sea  ports,  and 
helping  American  business  keep  on  its 
feet. 

When  in  1920  communication  lines  in 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Russia,  and  Rumania 
were  badly  shattered,  and  at  times  even 
totally  destroyed,  Admiral  Bristol  was 
able,  through  stationing  his  destroyers 
advantageously,  to  keep  up  communica- 
tions with  London  and  from  there  to 
the   United   States  by  means  of  their 


radio  equipment.  But  for  the  naval 
communication  office  which  he  estab- 
lished ashore  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  our  Near  East  Relief,  Food  Ad- 
ministration, Red  Cross,  and  commercial 
men  would  have  done.    The  last  were 


AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE, « the 
only  unmarried  American 
woman,  out.side  of  the  relief  organ- 
izations," wrote  futme  intimate  let- 
ters home  about  the  life  there  during 
the  past  year,  and  about  some  of 
the  outstanding  iigrnres  in  that 
Near  East  storm  center.  Notable 
among  the  figures  she  describes  is 

ADMIRAL  BRISTOL 

But  she  does  not  stop  witli  these 
liigli  personages.  Slie  describen  also 
the  "soft-eyed  Tuikisli  doll,"  the 
prizQ  beaiitv.  Little  Baala;  the 
Princess  Sabaiheddin,  a  "  Turkish 
princess  with  blond  liohbed  liair ;" 
the  Spanisli  .Jew,  "  who  scurries  in 
and  out  like  a  rabbit ;"  and  others 
who  do  not  get  into  the  papers. 
Best  of  all,  she  tells  how  Americans 
and  Europeans  pass  their  time 
"  where  every  meal  is  a  party  "  and 
where  "it's  a  delirious  life  for  a 
British  or  American  g^rl." 

She  writes  with  zest  of  her  expe- 
riences and  observations,  whicli  slie 
characterizes  as  "Turkish  Delight" 

First  installment  in 
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especially  handicapped  by  the  military 
control  of  cable  lines  and  the  frequent 
total  paralysis  of  mail  facilities.  All 
messages  sent  out  via  commercial  cable 
were  more  or  less  open  to  the  scrutiny 
of  foreign  competitors,  and  the  saving  of 
American  trade  became  almost  com- 
pletely a  question  of  communications.. 
At  one  time  the  Navy  handled  as  many 
as  two  thousand  incoming  and  outgoing 
messages  a  day. 

In  the  transacting  of  official  duties  a 
sharp  line  was  drawn  between  state  and 
naval  matters.  When  Admiral  Bristol 
took  over  the  Embassy  and  established 
the  headquarters  of  the' High  Commis- 
sion there,  two  flies  were  begun — one 
known  as  the  Navy  file,  and  the  other 
as  the  State  Department  flle.  In  this 
way  it  was  arranged  that  whenever  the 
time  came  for  the  Navy  to  withdraw  the 
Embassy  flies  would  be  left  complete. 

Now.  with  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world 
focused  on  Turkey,  it  may  be  apropos  to 
quote  a  despatch  recently  sent  to  one  of 
our  metropolitan  dailies  by  its  stafT 
correspondent: 

"The  humanitarian  work  done  by 
Admiral  Bristol  and  his  small  naval 
force,"  he  says,  "cannot  be  overrated. 
He  has  demonstrated  that  the  American 
Navy  is  not  only  a  fighting  machine  in 
time  of  war,  nor  a  mere  ornament  in 
time  of  peace.  While  other  naval  forces 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  evacuating 
their  own  nationals,  American  destroy- 
ers are  practically  the  only  forces  de- 
voting themselves  wholly  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Greeks  as  well  as  to  the  Ameri- 
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ALWAYS  ON  GUARD 

THE   NAVY— IN    PEACE 
BY  CAPTAIN  L.   M.   OVERSTREET,  U.  S.  N. 


THE  Navy  Is  a  constructive  and  a 
humanitarian  as  well  as  a  lighting 
organization.  The  general  impres- 
sion that  the  men  of  the  Navy  are  idle 
in  time  of  iteace,  save  for  necessary  war 
drills,  and  that  money  appropriated  for 
the  Navy  is  expended  entirely  in  pre- 
paring for  future  battles,  is  incorrect. 

The  men  of  the  Navy  are  so  active  In 
time  of  peace  governing  certain  of  our 
island  possessions;  protecting  our  citi- 
zens abroad;  promoting  and  safeguard- 
ing our  foreign  trade;  assi.sting  all  mer- 
chantmen In  approaching  our  coasts; 
and  in  developing  shipbuilding  and  en- 
gineering industries,  that  money  appro- 
priated for  the  Navy  is  well  invested. 

NAVY   GOVERNS  OUE  ISLAND  POSSESSIONS 

Virgin  Islands.  These  islands,  which 
we  obtained  from  the  Danes  in  1917,  are 
governed  by  an  American  Admiral,  as- 
sisted by  a  staff  of  some  twenty  other 
naval  officers,  of  whom  fourteen  are  doc- 
tors. In  the  early  days  St.  Thomas  was 
a  pirate  stronghdld.  Here  exists  the 
famous  "Bluebeard's  Castle,"  built  in 
1700.  The  native  guides  point  out  the 
many  black  crosses  on  the  inner  walls 
of  the  Castle,  which  indicate  the  number 
of  wives  the  old  pirate  killed.  At  one 
time  St.  Thomas  was  the  most  important 
transshipping  port  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  slaves  and  cargoes  were  redis- 
tributed and  where  steamers  were  coaled. 
In  the  good  old  days  our  men-of-war 
were  prone  to  drop  in  at  St.  Thomas  to 
fill  up  their  wine  lockers. 

The  islands  have  an  area  of  142 
square  miles,  a  population  of  26,000 
(largely  Negroes),  and  a  trade  valued 
at  $4,000,000  annually.  The  largest 
Island,  St.  Croix,  exported  nearly  |2,000,- 
000  worth  of  sugar  in  1921,  with  small 
amounts  of  molasses,  cotton,  and  cattle. 
Two  other  islands,  St.  John  and  St. 
Thomas,  used  to  make  valuable  exports 
of  bay  rum,  but  prohibition  has  now 
crippled  this  as  well  as  the  real  rum 
industry. 

The  Naval  Governor  has  given  educa- 
tion an  impetus  by  revising  the  school 
laws;  by  raisinr  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
years  the  age  limit  for  compulsory  edu- 
cation; by  requiring  parents  and  guard- 
ians to  keep  the  children  in  school;  by 
increasing  the  number,  salary,  and  qual- 
ity of  the  teachers;  by  introducing 
nurses  and  dentists  into  the  schools;  by 
increasing  night  schcol  facilities;  by 
establishing  libraries;  and  by  organiz- 
ing schools  for  nur8'>s.  In  February, 
1921,  the  first  native  girl  graduates  in 
the  history  of  the  islands  were  given 
diplomas  as  nurses.  P4by  shows  are 
held  monthly,  at  which  a  Navy  band 
^ays,  pink  lemonade  is  served,  and  the 
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mothers  of  the  islands'  finest  infants. 
Infant  mortality  has  been  reduced  from 
325  to  207  per  thousand  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  a  whole,  while  in  the  capital 
the  rate  has  been  reduced  to  86  per  thou- 
sand. Improved  sanitation  has  elimi- 
nated typhoid  and  reduced  the  evil 
effects  of  other  diseases. 

The  Navy  allots  $340,000  of  its  money 
outright  to  govern  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Many  additional  thousands  are  expended 
maintaining  the  naval  force,  improving 
sanitation,  and  furnishing  medical  treat- 
ment to  the  natives. 

Samoa.  A  naval  captain,  assisted  by 
some  twelve  other  naval  officers,  governs 
American  Samoa.  We  took  over  this 
group  of  South  Sea  Islands  from  the 
natives  in  1899  by  an  agreement  with 
England  and  Germany.  The  rest  of  the 
Samoan  group  went  to  Germany,  but  it 
is  now  governed  by  New  Zealand.  The 
group  has  an  area  of  77  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  8,000  people.  These 
natives  belong  to  a  fine  type  of  the 
Polynesian  race.  These  islands  have  a 
great  strategic  value  to  the  Navy.  Pago 
Pago  is  the  best  harbor  in  this  region 
of  the  South  Seas,  is  en  route  from  San 
Francisco  to  Australia,  about  4,200  miles 
from  the  former  and  2,400  from  the  lat- 
ter, and  2,300  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Honolulu. 

The  laws  have  been  revised  and  issued 
in  both  English  and  Samoan.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  the  natives  have 
laws  in  their  own  language.  Fifteen 
school  districts  have  been  established, 
and  schools  increased  from  two  to  six. 
Nine  more  will  be  started  when  capable 
teachers  can  be  obtained. 

Public  health  has  been  improved  by 
issuing  sanitary  regulations  in  Samoan 
to  each  family  and  by  using  copies  in 
English  in  the  schools.  Navy  doctors 
and  nurses  are  training  native  girls  for 
nursing,  while  Navy  pharmacists  have 
been  put  in  charge  of  dispensaries  which 
have  been  established  on  two  outlying 
islands  and  in  a  distant  part  of  the  main 
island  of  Tutuila.  A  free  dental  clinic 
is  run  for  the  natives.  An  excellent 
native  female  nurse,  a  graduate  of  a 
naval  hospital  in  America,  delivers  lec- 
tures continually  in  the  native  villages. 
A  sanitary  inspector  travels  from  village 
to  village  to  lecture  and  give  instruc- 
tion. 

The  chief  export  is  copra.  The  crop 
is  valued  at  about  $175,000  annually. 
The  natives  used  to  pay  their  taxes  in 
copra.  This  method  required  the  collec- 
tion of  an  excess  amount  in  order  to 
allow  for  shrinkage  and  to  realize  a 
definite  sum  of  money.  Excess  cash  was 
returned  to  the  chiefs  of  districts,  and 
trouble  followed.  The  Governor  has 
therefore  changed  this  to  an  exact  cash 


taxation,  based  on  the  annual  budget, 
with  satisfactory  results.  Good  roads 
arc  being  cheaply  built  by  sending  out 
prisoners  daily  to  work  on  them. 

Ouam.  A  naval  captain,  assisted  by 
some  twenty  naval  officers  and  a  force 
of  marines,  governs  Guam.  This  island 
is  a  small  one  (area  225  square  miles, 
population  1,500,  mostly  Chamorros  of 
the  Malay  type),  which  we  obUined  in 
1898  from  Spain.  Guam  has  great 
strategic  value.  Guam  is  en  route  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Philippines.  It  is 
5,000  miles  from  the  former,  1,500  miles 
from  Manila,  and  some  2,300  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Honolulu. 

The  balance  of  trade  is  against  Guam, 
as  the  copra  exported  annually  is  valued 
at  some  $40,000,  while  the  Imports, 
mostly  foodstuffs  and  cotton  goods,  are 
valued  at  over  $400,000.  The  island 
revenues  amounted  to  over  $112,000  in 
1921. 

As  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Samoa, 
great  attention  is  given  to  education, 
sanitation,  and  health.  In  addition  to 
regular  academic  schools,  there  is  an 
Industrial  school  and  an  experimental 
farm.  Two  new  schools  are  being  built, 
while  two  native  students  are  kept  la 
the  United  States  in  agricultural  schools. 
Improved  sanitation  has  reduced  disease. 
The  birth  rate  now  is  more  than  double 
the  death  rate.  There  were  no  cases  of 
leprosy  last  year.  There  are  no  local 
doctors  or  dentists,  so  the  Navy  medical 
force,  consisting  of  nine  doctors,  two 
dentists,  forty  hospital  corps  men,  and 
eleven  female  nurses,  assisted  by  a  few 
native  nurses  and  midwives  (whom  our 
doctors  have  trained) ,  must  care  for  the 
health  of  the  entire  island  population. 
There  are  numerous  outlying  medical 
stations,  with  additional  dressing  sU 
tions,  while  all  school  teachers  and 
patrolmen  are  given  first-aid  training. 
Due  to  the  native  habit  of  betel-nut 
chewing,  a  Navy  dentist  spends  two 
afternoons  a  week  in  schools;  tooth- 
brush  drills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
schools  in  order  to  combat  the  betel-nut 
chewing  evil.  All  schoolboys  are  given 
physical  training  for  four  hours  a  week, 
including  Swedish  setting-up  exercises  to 
music.  Tlie  boys  Join  the  militia  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-three,  are 
then  transferred  to  the  first  reserve 
with  monthly  drills,  and  finally  to  the 
second  reserve,  with  semi-annual  drills. 
The  result  of  this  training  has  been  very 
satisfactory  and  has  improved  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  male  population.        ~' 

The  Navy  allots  $20,000  outright  to 
the  care  of  lepers,  who  are  sent  from 
Guam  to  the  leper  colony  at  Culion  In 
the  Philippines.  In  addition,  many 
thousands  of  dollars  are  expended   In 
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proving  education,  sanitation,  and  health 
throughout  the  island. 

The  Navy  is  proud  of  the  results  of  Its 
work  in  these  island  possessions.  Some 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  these  naval 
activities  since  they  are  not  generally 
known.  Naval  officers,  during  their 
forty  years  of  active  service,  are  con- 
stantly caring  for  the  education,  health, 
and  recreation  of  their  men  in  order  to 
provide  happy,  healthy,  and  efBcient 
crews  for  their  men-of-war.  They  are, 
therefore,  well  qualified  to  govern  these 
islands,  where  questions  of  health  and 
sanitation  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. 

NAVY  PBOTECTS  COMMESCE 

In  order  to  protect  our  citizens  abroad 
and  our  foreign  interests,  the  whole 
world  is  divided  into  sea  areas.  An  ad- 
miral is  held  responsible  for  the  area 
allotted  to  him.  In  the  Asiatic  area  the 
admiral  must  keep  a  force  of  gunboats 
on  constant  patrol  on  the  Yangtze  River. 
This  patrol  extends  nearly  2,000  miles 
up  the  river  into  the  very  heart  of 
China.  At  least  one  gunboat  is  kept  in 
the  river  between  Hongkong  and  Canton. 
The  present  war  at  Canton  has  made  it 
necessary  to  reinforce  this  gunboat  by 
a  destroyer.  A  cruiser  is  kept  in  Yladi 
vostok.  The  rest  of  the  Asiatic  fleet, 
consisting  largely  of  destroyers  and 
submarines,  is  generally  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

These  small  cruisers  and  gunboats  do- 
ing patrol  duty  have  little  value  in  time 
of  war,  but  they  protect  American  inter- 
ests and  even  save  the  lives  of  Chinese 
merchants  from  their  own  brigands. 
Our  exports  to  China  in  1920  were  val- 
ued at  over  $145,000,000,  and  this  trade, 
together  with  the  Americans  handling 
It  and  our  missionaries,  needs  protec- 
tion. This  patrol  work  costs  the  Navy 
some  $3,000,000  annually.  During  the 
recent  crisis  in  the  vicinity  of  Peking 
cruisers  and  gunboats  were  rushed  to 
North  China  and  extra  Navy  men  landed 
to  reinforce  the  Marine  Ouard  which  the 
Navy  keeps  at  all  times  on  duty  in  the 
Chinese  capital.  By  International  agree- 
ment, we  are  pledged,  during  internal 
Chinese  wars,  to  co-operate  with  the 
other  Powers  In  keeping  the  railway 
lines  open  from  Peking  to  the  sea. 

The  Navy  also  keeps  a  patrol  force 
on  duty  throughout  the  Caribbean  Sea 
to  protect  our  Interests.  The  fruit  alone 
we  Import  annually  from  this  region  is 
valued  at  over  $50,OT)0,000.  This  trade, 
as  well  as  our  citizens,  must  be  pro- 
tected throughout  these  troublesome 
West  Indian  countries.  It  costs  the 
Navy  some  $3,000,000  annually  to  main- 
tain this  patrol.  This  amount  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
force  of  sailors  and  marines  who  are 
temporarily  on  duty  In  Haiti,  San  Do- 
mingo, and  Nicaragua. 

The  Navy  maintains  a  considerable 
force  of  ships  throughout  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea. 
Americans  have  important  oil  and  to- 
bacco interests  in  the  Near  East;    in 


fact,  the  annual  shipments  of  tobacco 
from  the  single  port  of  Samsun  in  the 
Black  Sea  to  America  are  valued  at  over 
$15,000,000.  Due  to  the  present  Greco- 
Turklsh  war,  a  destroyer  is  constantly 
on  duty  at  Samsun  to  protect  our  inter- 
ests. After  the  collapse  of  General 
Wrangel's  Russian  army  our  destroyers 
helped  to  bring  the  remnants  out  of 
Sebastopol.  One  destroyer,  in  fact, 
picked  up  In  the  Black  Sea  a  broken- 
down  merchant  ship  which  was  crowded 
with  Russian  refugee^  and  towed  it  into 
Constantinople. 

An  American  admiral  Is  our  High 
Commissioner  in  Constantinople,  as  we 
have  no  ambassador  there.  With  a  force 
of  eight  destroyers  he  has  been  able  to 
protect  our  trade  in  the  Near  East  to  the 
extent  that  It  has  increased  over  1,000 
per  cent  in  the  past  two  years.  It  costs 
the  Navy  about  $4,000,000  annually  to  do 
this  work  In  the  Near  East. 

During  a  revolution  in  South  America, 
some  years  ago,  a  rebel  gunboat  fired 
on  an  American  merchant  ship  while  it 
was  proceeding  to  land  a  cargo  of  our 
products.  An  American  cruiser  at  once 
fired  a  single  shot,  and  our  merchant 
ship  was  not  again  molested.  There 
have  been  many  special  instances  of 
commerce  protection  similar  to  this  one. 
In  1920  our  oversea  imports  were  valued 
at  nearly  five  billion  and  our  oversea 
exports  at  over  seven  billion  of  dollars. 
When  we  have  abolished  our  city  police, 
our  State  constabularies,  and  our  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  are  living  peacefully 
among  ourselves;  when  we  are  safely 
shipping  our  own  mail  and  freight 
across  the  United  States  without  protec- 
tion; then  (if  other  nations  have  done 
the  same)  we  can  consider  eliminating 
the  men-of-war  now  needed  to  protect 
our  twelve-billion-dollar  sea-borne  trade. 

Our  very  first  men-of-war  were  built 
In  1794  in  order  to  protect  our  com- 
merce. When  the  pirates  on  the  Bar- 
bary  Coast  seized  the  wheat  we  were 
sending  into  the  Mediterranean,  we  paid 
tribute  until  these  ships  were  completed. 
Payment  of  tribute  stopped  as  soon  as 
our  newly  built  men-of-war  reached  the 
Mediterranean.  Two  of  these  first  fa- 
mous ships,  the  Constellation  and  the 
Constitution,  still  exist. 

Some  may  exclaim:  "But  we  do  not 
have  pirates  to-day."  Is  not  China 
forced  to  pay  huge  sums  in  futile  efforts 
to  buy  back  her  own  territory?  This 
huge  nation  of  400,000,000  peace-loving 
people  does  not  have  an  efficient  navy, 
and  it  cannot  drive  off  its  aggressors. 

The  State  Department  is  constantly 
calling  upon  the  Navy  as  a  strong  right 
arm  to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  foreign 
policies  and  to  protect  our  citizens  and 
our  commercial  Interests.  One  of  our 
ablest  Secretaries  of  State,  John  Hay, 
said  in  1902,  after  some  troublesome 
revolutionary  events  in  the  Caribbean: 
"I  have  always  felt  relieved  when  a 
naval  officer  had  arrived  on  the  scene, 
because  he  always  kept  within  the  situa- 
tion." Later,  in  1904,  John  Hay  said: 
"We  have  had  a  number  of  difficult  in- 


ternational situations  in  the  West  Indies 
in  the  last  two  years,  and  they  have  all 
been  handled  by  naval  officers  very  well. 
They  have  not  made  one  single  mistake." 

NATT  OPENS  POBTS  TO  TRADE 

Commodore  Perry  opened  Japan  to  the 
trade  of  the  world  in  1854.  This  is  so 
generally  known  that  It  seems  super- 
fluous to  give  the  details. 

In  1811  the  Navy  took  steps  to  open 
Turkey  to  our  trade.  At  that  time  we 
were  sending  exports  valued  at  $1,000,- 
000  annually  to  Turkey,  but  as  It  was 
not  generally  open,  our  products  had  to 
be  landed  in  Smyrna.  The  commanders 
of  our  squadrons  worked  with  the 
Turkish  Government  until  a  treaty  was 
consummated  which  opened  Turkey  fully 
to  our  trade,  and  an  ex-Naval  officer  was 
made  our  first  Minister  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

After  the  opium  war  in  China  in  1842 
the  British  forced  the  Chinese  to  make 
the  "Treaty  of  Nanking,"  whereby  the 
five  Chinese  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy, 
Fuchau,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  were 
opened  to  British  merchants.  The  alert 
naval  commander  of  our  Chinese  squad- 
ron at  once  secured  a  copy  of  this 
treaty,  and  arranged  with  the  Chinese 
Viceroy  at  Canton  to  give  our  merchants 
all  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  British. 

NAVY  BOTLDS  UP  INDtTSTBT 

The  late  Andrew  Carnegie  said  that 
the  great  steel  industry  of  America  was 
built  up  by  the  United  States  Navy, 
whose  contracts,  specifications,  and  in- 
spection work  made  steel  what  it  Is  to- 
day. In  the  Act  of  August  5,  1882,  Con- 
gress wisely  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  men-of-war  to  be  built  of 
steel  of  domestic  manufacture.  There 
was  iko  steel  Industry  in  our  country  at 
this  time,  and  the  shipbuilders  opposed 
this  project  vigorously.  However,  the 
Navy  insisted,  and  experiments  were 
made,  with  the  result  that  the  great 
American  steel  Industry  was  founded. 
The  price  of  steel  ship  plates  dropped 
from  8H  to  4>4  cents  a  pound. 

On  board  ship  it  is  necessary  to  save 
weight  as  much  as  possible,  and  with 
this  end  in  view,  the  Navy  has  con- 
stantly drawn  up  specifications  substi- 
tuting lighter  materials  for  heavier. 
Large  Navy  orders  have  put  the  Monel 
metal  industry  on  its  feet.  The  manu- 
facture of  armor  plate  has  caused  ex- 
haustive research  in  treating  and  alloy- 
ing steel.  A  large  order  for  light-weight 
Navy  pumps  to  be  made  of  naval  brass, 
of  tensile  strength  of  30,000  pounds,  re- 
sulted in  tests  which  produced  a  high- 
grade  material  having  a  tensile  strength 
of  50,000  pounds.  The  Navy  has  been 
able  to  Increase  steam  pressures,  to  pro- 
duce turbine  engines.  Internal  combus- 
tion engines,  reduction  gear  drives,  and 
even  electric  drives  for  our  ships.  The 
merchant  marine,  many  shore  industries, 
and  the  people  at  large  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  Navy's  engineering  work. 

The  Navy  operates  two  shtas,  for  the 
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Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  enable  scientists 
to  carry  out  research  work.  This  has 
resulted  In  the  location  of  fishing  banks, 
.oyster  beds,  etc.,  and  has  been  a  great 
benefit  to  our  fishermen  and  to  our  con- 
sumers. It  costs  the  Navy  some  |175,000 
annually  to  maintain  these  ships. 

Three  gunboats  have  been  loaned  to 
the  three  States  (Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania)  having  marine 
schools  for  the  training  of  officers  for 
the  merchant  marine.  In  addition  to 
the  loan  of  the  ships,  the  Navy  con- 
tributes some  $75,000  annually  to  help 
maintain  them. 

Many  Naval  Academy  graduates  re- 
sign and  enter  civil  life.  These  men, 
such  as  Homer  Ferguson,  President  of 
the  Newport  News  Shipyards,  use  their 
nautical  and  engineering  education  to 
advantage  by  managing  our  shipyards 
and  our  engineering  plants.  Hundreds 
of  sailors,  who  have  been  taught  trades 
on  our  battleships,  are  returned  to  civil 
life  annually  as  trained  mechanics. 

NAVY  ASSISTS  MFJIOHANT  MARINE 

Hjfdrographic  Office.  The  Navy  began 
making  ocean  surveys  off  Cape  Cod  in 
1837.  The  Hydrographic  Office  was  es- 
tablished so  the  United  States,  through 
the  Navy,  could  supply  charts,  sailing 
directions,  navigation  manuals,  and 
other  navigation  data  to  the  ships  of 
our  Navy  and  to  the  merchant  marine. 
The  Hydrographic  Office,  therefore.  Is- 
sues the  following  publications:  "Sail- 
ing Directions"  (fifty-eight  volumes) 
which  contain  data  needed  by  mariners 
to  enable  them  to  cruise  along  foreign 
coasts  or  enter  foreign  straits,  seas, 
rivers,  or  harbors  throughout  the  world; 
"Light  Lists"  (six  volumes)  which  con- 
fain  lists  of  lightships,  lighthouses,  and 
her  navigational  lights  along  all  for- 
^  coasts:  "Azimuth  Tables,"  a  book 


which  gives  the  true  bearings  of  the  sun 
needed  for  correcting  ship's  compasses; 
"Bowdltch,"  a  book  containing  logarith- 
mic tables  with  full  Instructions  for 
working-  navigation  at  sea;  "Notices  to 
Mariners,"  which  are  pamphlets  Issued 
weekly  giving  changes  in  lighthouses  or 
buoys  throughout  the  world;  monthly 
"Pilot  Charts"  which  give  the  best  ocean 
routes  for  the  month,  the  probable 
cyclone  and  other  storm  areas,  probable 
location  of  Icebergs  and  derelicts,  per- 
centage of  fog  to  be  expected,  location  of 
Navy  radio  compass  stations,  and  other 
important  Information:  and  charts  of 
foreign  waters.  The  Navy  Issues  some 
2,600  foreign  nautical  charts  and  has 
plans  to  issue  1,1!>0  more  in  order  that 
American  ships  may  get  all  the  foreign 
charts  of  the  world,  at  cost  price,  at 
home.  The  few  charts,  some  650,  for 
our  own  coasts  with  sailing  directions 
and  light  lists  are  issued  by  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

The  Navy  sells  all  these  charts  and 
publications  mentioned  at  cost  prices 
In  all  our  seaports  through  the  local 
dealers  in  ship  supplies.  To  further 
assist  the  merchant  marine,  hydro- 
graphic  offices  are  maintained  In  all  our 
principal  seaports  where  sea  captains 
can  get  latest  Information,  bulletins, 
pilot  charts,  notices,  etc.,  free.  They  are 
required,  however,  to  send  in  weather 
reports  and  other  observations  made  at 
sea.  Some  6,000  sea  captains  co-operate 
with  the  Hydrographic  Office  in  the  ex- 
change of  valuable  hydrographic  infor- 
mation. 

Naval  Obsfrvatory.  The  Naval  Ob- 
servatory was  established  in  Washing- 
ton, In  1842,  In  order  that  astronomical 
observations  needed  to  determine  the 
exact  time  and  the  position  of  certain 
heavenly  bodies  uB«>d  by  mariners  might 
be  made  in  America.    From  astronoml- 
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cal  observations  made  here,  the  exact 
time  and  the  position  of  certain  heav- 
enly bodies  are  determined.  Time  sig- 
nals are  sent  out  twice  dally  through 
the  naval  radio  service  to  ships  at  sea. 
which  enable  navigators  to  correct  their 
chronometers.  Chronometers  are  high- 
grade  clocks,  which  must  show  the  exact 
time  required  in  working  navigation 
problems.  Time  signals  are  also  sent 
out  daily  over  land  wires  to  enable  the 
people  on  shore  in  the  United  States  to 
set  their  clocks.  The  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  used  by  mariners  are 
Issued  in  an  annual  publication  called 
the  "Nautical  Almanac." 

In  order  to  ascertain  his  position  at 
sea,  the  mariner  must  take  the  follow- 
ing steps.  Measure  the  angular  altitude 
from  the  horizon  to  some  heavenly  body 
(sun,  moon,  planet,  or  star)  with  a  sex- 
tant; note  the  exact  chronometer  time 
of  the  observation;  pick  out  from  the 
"Nautical  Almanac"  the  exact  position 
of  the  observed  body  in  the  heavens  at 
the  instant  of  observation — that  is,  the 
declination  (angular  distance  from  the 
equator)  and  the  right  ascension  (angu- 
lar distance  round  the  world  from  the 
first  point  of  Aries) ;  and,  by  means  of 
logarithmic  tables,  solve  the  problem  to 
find  the  position  of  the  ship  at  sea — that 
is,  the  latitude  and  longitude.  These 
tables,  with  a  full  explanation  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  working  out  all  kinds 
of  observations,  are  found  in  a  book 
called  "Bowdltch,"  a  publication  of  the 
Hydrographic  Office. 

The  mariner  now  plots  this  position 
on  a  chart,  draws  a  line  to  his  port  of 
destination,  and  picks  off  the  compass 
course  along  this  line.  To  check  the 
correctness  of  the  compass  he  now  looks 
over  (he  compass  and  reads  off  the  bear- 
ing (direction)  of  the  sun.  He  notes  the 
chronometer  time,  turns  to  the  "Azi- 
muth Tables"  (a  Hydrographic  Office 
publication)  and  calculates  the  true 
bearing  of  the  sun  from  the  ship.  The 
difference  between  the  compass  bearing 
and  the  true  bearing  shows  the  error  of 
the  compass  which  must  be  allowed  for 
In  steering  the  ship  on  a  compass 
course.  If  the  ship  Is  heading  for  New 
York,  the  mariner  now  turns  to  the 
"Monthly  Pilot  Chart"  (Issued  by  Hydro- 
graphic  Office).  He  finds  that  while 
crossing  the  Gulf  Stream  the  ship  may 
be  set  ten  miles  to  the  northward,  or 
far  enough  to  cause  the  ship  to  run 
ashore  in  a  fog  on^Long  Island,  so  allow- 
ance is  made  for  this  current.  If,  on 
approaching  New  York,  the  weather  is 
foggy,  the  captain  has  merely  to  ask  the 
Navy  radio  compass  stations  to  guide 
him  safely  Into  port,  as  will  be  described 
later. 

The  Observatory  also  issues  chronom- 
eters, compasses,  sextants,  and  other 
navigational  instruments  to  ships  of  the 
Navy.  Its  publications,  however,  are  on 
sale  for  the  benefit  of  all  mariners. 

Some  feel  that  we  should  have  a  noted 
astronomer  at  the  head  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  Instead  of  a  naval  officer  in 
order  4p  .do  scientific  astronomical  re- 
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search  work.  Such  a  change  would  be 
a  blow  to  mariners.  The  mission  of  the 
Naval  Observatory  is  to  supply  mariners 
with  the  exact  time  and  with  the  annual 
"Nautical  Almanac."  This  requires  con- 
stant routine  astronomical  observations. 
There  are  some  thirty-two  private  ob- 
servatories in  the  United  States.  Sev- 
eral of  these  have  better  equipment  for 
special  research  work  than  the  Naval 
Observatory.  The  largest  of  the  private 
astronomical  observatories  are  those  of 
Harvard,  of  the  Chicago  University 
(Yerkes),  of  the  University  of  California 
(Lick),  and  the  astrophysical  observa 
tory  at  Mount  Wilson,  California,  which 
is  supported  by  the  Carnegie  Institute. 
The  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  cost 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  or 
twice  as  much  as  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory. Harvard  has  a  branch  observatory 
in  Peru,  South  America. 

Radio  Stations.  A  chain  of  Navy 
radio  stations  encircles  the  globe.  These 
stations  broadcast  to  ships  at  sea  daily 
weather  reports,  special  reports  of 
storms,  location  of  ships  in  distress,  lo- 
cation of  icebergs  and  wrecks,  and  Naval 
Observatory  time  signals. 

During  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China 
the  Legations  in  Peking  were  cut  off 
from  the  world.  However,  while  the  rp- 
rent  battles  were  raging  around  Peking, 
there  was  little  danger  that  our  I-egation 
would  be  cut  off.  Since  the  Boxer  out- 
break our  Navy  has  Installed  the  most 
powerful  wireless  now  existing  in  that 
city.  Our  admiral  can  keep  In  constant 
communication  with  our  Legation  from 
Ills  flagship. 

The  Navy  Department  in  Washington 
can  communicate  with  Peking  by  flash- 
ing a  message  from  the  Navy  radio  sta- 
tion at  Arlington  through  the  chain  of 
Navy  radio  stations  at  San  Diego,  Hono- 
lulu. Guam,  Cavlte,  and  to  Peking,  or  by 
another  route  from  San  Diego  to  Alaska, 
to  Vladivostok,  and  thence  to  Peking. 
Recently,  when  it  was  thought  that  Gen- 
eral Wood  might  be  in  a  shipwreck  in 
the  southern  Philippines,  it  took  little 
over  four  hours  for  the  Navy  to  send  a 
wireless  from  San  Diego  through  Hono- 
lulu and  Guam  to  the  Philippines,  and 
to  get  back  the  report  that  he  was 
safe. 

The  Radio  Compass.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  Navy  has  installed  a  num- 
ber of  radio  compass  stations  along  the 
coast.  These  stations  would,  in  time  of 
war,  be  able  to  locate  and  trace  the 
course  of  enemy  ships.  In  time  of  peace 
tliey  guide  our  men-of-war  and  merchant 
ships  safely  into  port  in  spite  of  fogs 
and  storms.  A  ship  approaching  New 
York  in  a  fog,  for  instance,  has  merely 
to  call  up  the  Navy  radio  station  and 
ask  for  bearings.  The  radio  compass 
stations  listen  to  the  radio  signals  made 
by  the  ship  and  determine  the  direction 
of  the  ship  from  each  particular  station. 
For  instance,  the  Fire  Island  station 
may  find  that  the  ship  bears  194°,  while 
Mantoloking  on  the  Jersey  coast  may 
And  that  the  ship  bears  82°.  These 
bearings  are  sent  by  radio  to  the  captain 
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of  the  ship,  who  merely  has  to  draw  two 
lines  .on  his  chart  showing  these  bear- 
ings. The  intersection  of  these  lines 
gives  the  position  of  the  ship.  If  the 
captain  sees  from  this  plot  on  the  chart 
that  the  ship  is  about  to  run  ashore  on 
the  Jersey  coast,  he  h^ads  to  the  north- 
ward and  soon  asks  for  another  "fix." 
Kire  Island  and  Sandy  Hook  may  now 
give  him  new  bearings.  Radio  c(ftnpass 
stations  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  all 
our  great  seaports  both  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  and  are  rendering  valuable 
service  In  guiding  ships  in  through 
fog.  During  the  recent  month  of  May 
the  Navy  radio  compass  stations  at  New 
York  gave  bearings  to  37  men-of-war  and 
298  merchant  ships,  or  over  ten  ships  a 
day,  entering  that  port.  The  saving  of 
one  ship  will  save  enough  property  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  radio  service  for  the 
year,  not  to  mention  the  saving  of  the 
lives  on  board.  Only  recently  the  opera- 
tor at  the  Otter  Cliffs  compass  station 
found  a  ship  that  was  in  danger,  so  he 
sent  a  radio  "Stop!  danger  ahead." 
The  captain  stopped  the  ship,  and,  when 
the  fog  lifted,  saw  rocks  Just  ahead. 

Submarine  Cable.  The  Navy  has  re- 
cently laid  a  cable  along  the  bottom  of 
the  channel  leading  into  New  York.  A 
destroyer,  through  the  use  of  a  listening 
device  on  each  side  of  the  ship's  bot- 
tom, was  able  to  follow  this  cable 
(through  which  there  was  an  alternat- 
ing electrical  current)  up  the  channel, 
although  the  man  steering  was  blinded 
from  looking  ahead. 

New  Sounding  Devices.  Our  destroy- 
ers are  now  making  extensive  tests  en- 
deavoring to  get  the  depth  of  water  as 
they  cruise  along  by  using  certain  war- 
time devices,  such  as  were  used  In 
listening  for  submarines.  A  sound  sig- 
nal sent  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
strikes  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  A  man 
at  a  submarine  listening  device  catches 
the  echo  as  it  comes  back.  By  getting 
the  interval  of  time  for  this  return  echo, 
as  sound  travels  slowly  through  the 
water,  the  depth  of  water  can  be  calcu- 


lated. This  apparatus  will  enable  cap- 
tains of  ships  approaching  the  coast  to 
get  the  depth  of  water  at  all  times. 
Pew  ships  would  go  ashore  If  the  cap- 
tain could  know  the  depth  of  water  at 
all  times. 

The  Navy  has  eleven  high  power  radio 
transoceanic  stations,  ninety  smaller 
shore  stations,  forty-six  stations  on  light 
vessels,  and  fifty-four  radio  compass  sta- 
tions. It  costs  the  Navy  over  $2,500,000 
annually  to  maintain  this  splendid  radio 
service.  This  Is  money  well  invested, 
for  thousands  of  dollars  and  many  lives 
are  safeguarded  as  the  radio  guides  mer- 
chant ships  safely  through  the  fog  into 
port. 

NAVY   A   COWSTBUCnVE   FORCE 

There  are  some  3,000  naval  officers 
(men  specially  trained  in  navigation 
and  in  radio  engineering)  cruising  on 
300  naval  vessels  (battleships,  cruisers, 
gunboats,  destroyers,  submarines,  mine 
layers  and  sweepers,  colliers,  tankers, 
supply  ships,  and  hospital  ships)  In  all 
parts  of  the  world,  from  Halifax  to 
Hongkong  and  from  Alaska  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  These  officers  do 
the  work  outlined  in  this  article  as  a 
part  of  their  regular  duties.  No  other 
department  of  our  Government  could 
maintain  ships  and  technical  men  all 
over  the  world  to  do  the  essential  work 
done  by  the  Navy. 

The  Navy  is  proud  of  its  constructive 
work  in  shipbuilding  and  engineering. 
In  opening  foreign  ports  to  our  conj- 
merce,  in  protecting  our  trade  and  the 
lives  of  American  citizens  throughout 
the  world,  and  in  Improving  sanitary, 
health,  and  educational  conditions  In 
our  insular  possessions  the  Navy  has 
been  eminently  successful.  By  Its  astro- 
nomical, hydrographic,  and  radio  work 
lives  and  property  on  the  high  seas  are 
regularly  safeguarded.  The  men  of  the 
Navy  are  glad  to  feel  that.  In  addition 
to  a  constant  readiness  to  defend  the 
flag,  they  are  useful  citizens  in  times  of 
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etchings  the  atmosphpre  of  lt«  atreets,  stjlpyards,  quays,   and  Colonial  architecture.     The  etchings 

here  shown  are  from  a  current  exhibition  of  Mr.  Metour's  work  at  the  Brown-Robertson  Gallery, 
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UNDER   FOUR  PRESIDENTS 

THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   OSCAR   S.   STRAUS 
CHAPTER  VII— HARRISON    AND    McKINLEY 


WAVES  of  Russian-Jewish  immi- 
grants were  pounding  our 
sliores  in  ttie  spring  of  1891. 
In  Russia  pogroms  and  otlier  forms  of 
mob  persecution  tiad  become  so  persis- 
tent tliat  refugees  were  arriving  in  piti- 
ful droves  at  our  ports.  Sinister  circum- 
stance had  hurled  them  from  one  coun- 
try into  another.  Many  had  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  employment  or 
even  their  own  established  businesses  in 
Russia,  due  to  the  enforcement  -  of  the 
Ignatiett  laws  and  the  consequent  pro- 
hibitions, restrictions,  and  persecutions. 

Determined  to  lay  the  facts  before 
President  Harrison,  a  committee  was 
formed  of  prominent  Jews  from  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  headed 
by  Jesse  Seligman.  Among  others  on 
the  committee  were  Jacob  H.  Schitr,  of 
New  Yorlc;  General  Lewis  Seasongood, 
of  Cincinnati;  and  myself. 

The  President  listened  to  our  story 
with  sympathetic  interest,  and  then 
turned  to  me  and  asked  what,  in  the 
light  of  my  international  and  diplomatic 
experience,  I  thought  should  be  done.  I 
told  him  that  any  nation  with  which  we 
were  on  friendly  terms,  as  we  were  with 
Russia,  and  which  by  special  laws  forced 
groups  of  its  people,  in  pitiable  condi- 
tion, to  seek  refuge  in  another  country, 
and  that  country  our  own,  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  remonstrated  with  for  com- 
mitting an  unfriendly  act. 

HARRISON  PROTESTS  AGAINST  RUSSIA'S 
TREATMENT  OF  JEWS 

The  President  agreed  with  me.  but 
suggested  that  our  Government  ought  to 
have  before  it  an  official  statement  of 
the  facts.  I  replied  that  this  could 
easily  be  obtained  by  sending  a  compe- 
tent commission  to  Russia  to  make  in- 
quiry. Promptly  Colonel  John  B.  Weber, 
Immigration  Commissioner  at  Ellis 
Island,  admirably  qualified  by  his  ex- 
perience in  office  and  sympathetic  inter- 
est in  immigrants,  together  with  Dr. 
Walter  Kempster,  a  physician,  famous 
for  his  studies  of  the  pathology  of  in- 
sanity, were  sent  abroad  to  make  an 
investigation  and  report. 

Their  investigation  was  thorough,  and 
they  embodied  their  findings  in  a  report 
that  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  was  the 
first  authentic  and  official  report  on 
these  Russian  restrictions  and  persecu 
tions,  and,  when  published,  it  roused  the 
indignation  of  America  and  of  enlight- 
ened parts  of  Europe.  The  distinguished 
English  historian,  Lecky,  refers  to  it  in 
his  own  work,  "Democracy  and  Liberty." 

George    Jones,    of    the    New    York 

"Times,"  also  had  an  Investigation  and 

'lort  made  by  his  London  correspond- 

Harold   Frederic.     These   findings 

'Times"  published  as  articles  and 
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Roger  Williams,  pioneer  of  religious 

libert}/  in  America,  and  the  subject  of 

a  book  by  Mr.  Ktriius  entitled  "Life  of 

Roger  ^\'illinnls" 

syndicated  them  to  several  other  papers 
of  the  country,  and  later  Frederic 
brought  them  out  tn  book  form  under 
the  title  "The  New  Exodus." 

President  Harrison  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  through  diplomatic  channels 
undertook  to  reason  with  the  Russian 
Government.  His  reference  to  this  ac- 
tion in  his  annual  message  of  Deceml>er, 
1891,  so  clearly  states  the  principles  of 
international  relationship  and  consti- 
tutes such  an  authentic  recognition  of 
humanitarian  diplomacy  that  I  quote  it: 

This  Government  has  found  occa- 
sion to  express,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
but  with  much  eamostness,  to  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Czar,  its  serious 
concern  because  of  the  harsh  meas- 
ures now  bcin;;  enforced  af^alnst  the 
Hebrews  in  Russia.  ...  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  one  million  will  be 
forced  from  Russia  within  a  few 
yeara  .  .  . 

The  banishment,  whether  by  direct 
decree  or  by  not  less  certain  indirect 
methods,  of  so  large  a  number  of  men 
and  women  is  not  a  local  question. 
A  decree  to  leave  one  country  is,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  an  order  to  en- 
ter another — some  other.  This  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  the  suggestions 
of  humanity,  furnishes  ample  ground 
for  the  remonstrances  which  we  have 
presented  to  Russia,  while  our  his- 
toric friendship  for  that  Government 
cannot  fall  to  give  the  assurance 
that  our  representations  are  those  of 
a  sincere  well-wisher. 

The  President's  Message  was  quoted 
and  praised  in  this  and  many  European 
countries.     All  of  this  produced  a   de- 


cided reaction  in  Russia  itself.  No  mat- 
ter how  autocratic  a  government  may 
be,  as  Russia  then  was,  it  could  not  free 
itself  from  "a  decent  respect  to  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind."  For  the  time  being 
conditions  in  Russia  for  the  Jews  were 
ameliorated. 

WHERE  ROGER  WILLIAMS  WENT  TO  SCHOOL 

During  Cleveland's  second  Adminis- 
tration I  seldom  went  to  Washington. 
At  tliat  time  I  was  occupied  also  with 
the  writing  of  two  books,  but  was  not, 
of  course,  relying  upon  my  pen  for  a 
living.  I  should  not  have  survived  long 
if  I  had!  Historical  writing,  which  has 
been  fittingly  called  the  aristocracy  of 
literature,  requires  long  and  patient  in- 
vestigation and  yields  meager  returns. 
For  me  it  made  a  fascinating  avocation 

My  "Roger  Williams,  the  Pioneer  of 
Religious  Liberty,"  was  published  by  the 
Century  Company  in  1894,  and  "The 
Development  of  Religious  Liberty  in  the 
United  States"  appeared  in  a  limited 
edition,  published  by  Philip  Cowen,  New 
York,  in  1896.  The  latter  was  a  slim 
volume,  an  amplification  of  an  address 
I  liad  delivered  in  New  Haven  before 
the  Yale  College  Kent  Club,  and  else- 
where; the  former  grew  out  of  studies 
I  had  made  in  preparing  my  first  book, 
"The  Origin  of  Republican  Form  of 
Government."  "Roger  Williams"  was 
well  received  and  had  a  generous  circu- 
lation, being  several  times  reprinted. 
Brown  University,  under  the  presidency 
of  that  eminent  historian  and  scholar, 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  conferred  upon 
me  the  honorary  degree  of  Litt.D. 

When  I  was  again  in  London  in  1898. 
I  carried  out  a  purpose  I  had  long  had, 
to  visit  Charterhouse  School,  earlier 
known  as  Sutton's  Hospital  School, 
where  Roger  Williams  received  his  early 
education.  I  met  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Haig  Brown,  master,  who  showed  me 
the  register  of  the  school  for  1624  con- 
taining the  inscription  of  Roger  Will- 
iams. When  he  saw  that  I  was  much 
interested  in  Roger  Williams,  he  told 
me  of  a  recent  life  of  him  that  had  been 
written,  which  he  considered  very  fine 
and  with  which  he  wanted  to  acquaint 
me.  He  went  to  his  library  on  the  floor 
at>ove,  and  when  he  returned  be  banded 
me  my  own  work!  (I  had  not  pre- 
viously told  him  my  name.) 

I  observed  In  the  main  hall  of  the 
school  a  number  of  tablets  commemorat- 
ing distinguished  scholars  who  had 
attended  there.  There  were  represented 
Thackeray,  General  Shakespear,  Arch- 
deacon Hale,  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  and 
several  who  were  sacrificed  in  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
I  asked  Dr.  Brown  whether  he  did  not 
think  ilj^Mifi^^t  a  tablet  should  be 
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added  In  memory  of  Roger  Williams, 
and  told  him  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
defray  the  expense  thereof.  He  agreed, 
and  I  authorized  him  to  have  the  tablet 
made.  He  employed  Howard  Ince,  a 
well-known  architect,  to  design  the 
tablet,  which  contains  the  following  In- 
scription: 

In  memory  of 
ROGER  WILLIAMS 
Formerly  a  Scholar  of  Charter- 
house, Pounder  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  Pioneer  of 
Religious  Liberty  In  America. 
Placed  here  by  Oscar  S.  Sti-au.1, 
I'nited  States  Minister  to  Turkey, 
1899. 

I  did  not  wish  my  name  on  it,  but  Dr. 
Brown  quite  definitely  preferred  it  so. 

Of  all  my  books,  the  "Life  of  Roger 
Williams"  contains  the  greatest  amount 
of  research  work  and  study;  but  the 
amount  of  pleasure  it  gave  me  In  the 
doing  was  commensurate. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  ELECTION  REFORMS 

In  politics  I  had  become  more  im- 
pressed year  by  year  with  the  impor- 
tance of  a  reform  in  our  electoral  sys- 
tem, especially  in  our  large  cities.  The 
bosses  in  the  two  big  parties  were  the 
"invisible  powers"  who  dictated  the 
nominations.  Primaries  were  primaries 
in  name  only,  and  were  so  conducted  as 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  bosses. 

In  Chicago  a  campaign  to  purify  the 
primaries  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
political  committee  of  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion, whose  organizer  and  secretary  was 
Ralph  M.  Easley.  This  organization 
now  enlarged  its  scope  in  the  political 
field  and  Issued  a  "Call  for  a  National 
Conference  on  Practical  Primary  Elec- 
tion Reform,"  in  the  name  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  leading  men  of 
New  York.  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and 
thirty-five  cities  in  between.  Promi- 
nent in  this  list  I  remember  Mayor 
William  L.  Strong,  of  New  York;  ex- 
Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  New  York; 
Darwin  R.  James,  President  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade;  Andrew  B.  Hum- 
phreys, of  the  Allied  Political  Clubs  of 
New  York;  Mayor  Josiah  Quincy,  of 
Boston;  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan.  of  San 
Francisco;  ex-Mayor  George  W.  Ochs,  of 
Chattanooga;  Albert  Shaw;  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler;  Carl  Schurz;  Lyman 
Abbott;  Lyman  J.  Gage;  Melville  E. 
Stone;  Myron  T.  Herrick;  Albert  J. 
Beverldge;  and  Robert  M.  La  Follette. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1898,  and  we  organized  the 
National  Primary  Election  League.  I 
was  elected  president;  Josiah  Quincy, 
first  vice-president;  Charles  Emory 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  second  vice- 
president;  Walter  C.  Flower,  of  New 
Orleans,  third  vice-president;  Ralph  M. 
Easley,  secretary;  and  Darwin  R.  James, 
treasurer. 

The  conference  gave  a  distinct  impe- 
tus to  primary  reform  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  In  many  of  the  States  led  to 
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the  passage  of  laws  providing  for  such 
reforms. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1896  I 
voted  for  McKinley,  despite  my  former 
political  affiliations.  The  outstanding 
issue  between  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  was  the  money  question, 
and  I  was  an  advocate  of  sound  money. 

AUVISINU    WITH   McKINLEY   TO   AVERT 
WAR   WITH  SPAIN 

Early  in  the  new  Administration  our 
relations  with  Spain  were  rapidly  drift- 
ing to  a  crisis  over  conditions  in  Cuba. 
My  friend  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain,  and  I 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Sir 
Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  who  was  now 
British  Ambassador  at  Madrid.  Wolff 
was  very  sympathetic  toward  America, 
and  Woodford  later  informed  me  that 
the  letter  had  been  very  serviceable, 
especially  as  his  audience  had  been  de- 
layed for  several  weeks  on  account  of 
the  Queen's  absence  from  the  capital. 


He  very  frankly  laid  before  Wolff  the 
American  position  and  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  Cuba,  which  Wolff  asked  per- 
mission to  detail  to  his  Government. 
Based  on  that  information,  the  British 
diplomatic  representatives  were  advised 
by  Lord  Salisbury:  "The  American 
cause  is  absolutely  impregnable;  govern 
yourselves  accordingly." 

President  McKinley  had  frequently  in- 
vited me  to  Washington  and  encouraged 
my  writing  to  him,  especially  on  inter- 
national matters;  and  my  letters  always 
received  prompt  reply  over  his  own  sig- 
nature. Accordingly  on  March  12,  1898, 
I  wrote  him  at  length  stating  that  per- 
haps the  impending  war  with  Spain 
could  be  averted  if  we  proposed  to  Spain 
a  plan  of  suzerainty.  I  quote  from  my 
letter: 

We  have  no  need  for  Cuba;  our 
destinies  point  to  the  Continent;  to 
leave  it  to  make  conquests  will 
weaken  our  rights,  .  .  .  and  will  place 
us  against  our  will  on  the  world's 
chess-board,  from  which  we  hava 
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Mr.  Straus  on  his  second  diplomatic  mission  to  Turkey 


happily  kept  clear.  The  Cuban  in- 
surgents are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
belligerency,  but  have  neither  past 
training  nor  the  knowledge  to  main- 
tain freedom  and  to  accord  to  each 
other  individual  liberty. 

The  great  problems,  I  take  it,  are, 
first:  to  stop  the  war;  secondly,  to 
find  a  solution  which  will  bring  Inde- 
pendence to  Cuba  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  amour  propre  to 
Spain.  .  .  .  The  proposition  to  which 
I  have  given  considerable  thought  . . . 
is  the  following: 

That  we  insist  that  Spain  accord, 
and  Cuba  accept,  the  position  of 
suzerainty  such  as  are  the  relations 
between  Egypt  and  Turkey.  This  will 
give  Cuba  self-government,  and  will 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  amour 
propre  of  Spain  by  retaining  a  sem- 
blance of  a  claim  of  sovereignty  with- 
out power  to  interfere  with  self- 
government  on  the  part  of  the  Cu- 
ban&  ,  .  ,  We  could  much  better 
afford  to  help  Cuba  with  a  number  of 
millions,  which  would,  after  all,  be  a 
small  fraction  of  what  a  war  would 
cost  us,  .  .  .  especially  when  the  end 
attained  is  the  independence  of  Cuba, 
and  attained  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
entail  upon  us  unending  responsibili- 
ties full  of  care  and  entangling  obli- 
gations. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  thls,~the 
President  asked  me  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  conference.  He  was  very 
much  Interested  in  tbe  idea,  and  re- 
quested me  to  write  out  the  plan  in 
more  detail.  This  I  did.  I  discussed 
with  htm  the  suzerainty  plan  as  de- 
veloped in  Europe  and  as  it  was  working 
in  Egypt.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
as  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  were 
familiar  with  the  idea,  it  was  not  likely 
to  meet  with  any  serious  objections. 

He  was  Impressed  with  the  feasibility 
of  my  proposal  and  was  in  favor  of  some 
such  arrangement,  but  said  he  was  hav- 
ing difficulty  because  of  the  Jingo  agita- 
tion In  Congress  and  the  storming  for 
war  of  the  American  press.  He  felt  that 
when  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
on  the  Destruction  of  the  Maine  was 
made  public,  as  it  would  be  in  a  few 

^8,  nothing  could  bold  back  Congress 


and   tbe  press,  and  matters  would  be 
pushed  to  an  issue. 

McKlnley  immediately  communicated 
the  plan,  however,  to  Minister  Wood- 
ford, who  brought  it  to  tbe  attention  of 
tbe  Spanish  Government,  and  General 
Woodford  reported  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  It  would  be  acceptable 
to  Spain.  But  meantime  things  moved 
with  lightning  speed  and  war  was  de- 
clared. 


MeKINLEY   URGES  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
ANOTHER  MISSION  TO  TURKEY 

Our  relations  with  Turkey  at  this 
time  were  also  not  going  very  smoothly. 
At  a  conference  with  McKlnley  one  day 
he  showed  me  a  communication  from 
Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  Minister  at  the 
Porte,  suggesting  that  the  only  way  to 
bring  Turkey  to  terms  was  to  send  war- 
ships up  there  and  "rattle  tbe  Sultan's 
windows."  The  President  was  much 
disturbed.  He  felt  the  sending  of  war- 
ships might  result  in  another  Incident 
like  the  blowing  up  of  tbe  Maine.  He 
said  the  situation  had  worried  him  so 
that  it  interfered  with  his  sleep,  and  he 
begged  me  to  accept  again  the  appoint- 
ment of  Minister  to  Turkey,  adding  in 
an  appealing  way  that  he  regarded  me 
as  the  only  man  who  could  adjust  the 
situation. 

I  frankly  explained  to  him  my  busi- 
ness obligations  and  that  It  was  very 
difficult  for  me  to  drop  them  at  this 
time;  but  under  the  circumstances  that 
he  had  outlined  to  me,  I  felt  I  had  no 
right  to  interpose  my  personal  affairs 
as  a  reason  for  refusing,  for  I  certainly 
regarded  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  make 
in  the  service  of  the  country  when  it 
was  needed,  as  In  this  instance.  I  said 
that  I  had  been  too  young  to  shoulder  a 
gun  In  the  Civil  War,  as  he  bad  done, 
but,  with  a  full  understanding  of  my  per^ 
sonal  affairs,  if  he  should  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  call  upon  me,  I  should  be  at  bis 
service. 

Dr.  Angell  was  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  not  lacking  in  diplomatic 
experience.     He  was  President  of  tbe 


University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
and  had  been  special  envoy  to  China. 
He  was  also  an  adviser  and  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions.  How- 
ever, in  some  public  utterance  he  had 
criticised  Turkey  unfavorably,  and  the 
Porte  was  having  its  revenge.  Every 
request  Dr.  Angell  made  was  declined: 
exequaturs  were  refused  to  our  consuls 
appointed  at  Erzerum  and  Harpoot.  Dr. 
Angell,  discouraged  and  incensed,  was 
cbout  to  resign. 

Finally,  one  day  I  received  a  tele- 
gram: 

Executive  Manftton, 
Waahlngton.  D.  C, 
May  27,  I8S8. 
Honorable  Oscar  8.  Straus, 
J^'ew  York: 

Remembering  our  talk  of  a  few 
months  ago,  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  accept  the  post  of  Minister  to 
Turkey.  Dr.  Angell  has  resigned,  to 
take  effect  15  of  August.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  nominate  you  before  Sen- 
ate adjourns, 

William  McKjni.et. 

And  I  telegraphed  back  that  same  day: 

President  ilcKinley, 
Executive  Mansion, 
Washington : 

Tour  request  that  I  should  accept 
the  post  of  Minister  to  Turkey,  with 
which  you  honor  me,  I'  regard  as  a 
command,  and  deem  it  my  patriotic 
duty  to  you  and  to  the  country  to 
accept.  Oscar  S.  Stravs. 

Among  tbe  telegrams  and  letters  of 
congratulation  I  received  was  one  from 
William  L.  Wilson,  now  President  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University  at  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  reading:  "Washing- 
ton and  Lee  greets  you  as  Doctor  of 
Laws." 

The  National  Civic  Club  of  Brooklyn 
gave  me  a  dinner  and  reception,  pre- 
sided over  by  my  friend  and  college 
mate,  Frederic  W.  Hinrichs,  and  at 
which  the  leading  speaker  was  Dr.  St. 
Clair  McKelway,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
"Eagle."  During  the  evening  a  letter 
was  received  from  my  former  chief  and 
Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  P.  Bayard, 
saying: 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Straus  when  he  first 
took  up  the  tangled  web  of  Turkish 
diplomacy,  so  that  few  persons  can  so 
well  attest  as  I  his  possession  of 
those  talents  and  high  personal  char- 
acteristics which  give  him  weight 
everywhere. 

Ex-President  Cleveland,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  being  present  by  another 
engagement,  wrote: 

I  would  be  glad  to  Join  those  who 
will  do  honor  to  Mr.  Straus  .  .  .  and 
thus  show  my  appreciation  of  his 
usefulness  and  the  worth  of  his  good 
example  In  recognising  the  demands 
of  good  citizenship  and  responding  to 
the  call  of  public  duty. 

And  there  were  also  messages  from 
many  others.  Including  President  Mo- 
Kinley. 
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President  McKinley  called  Mr.  Strang  to  Washington  in 

78.08  to  confer  vith   him   regarding  the  lattcr's  plan   to 

avert  war  with  Spain 


I  did  not  leave  for  my  post  for  several 
months.  Meanwhile  I  had  more  confer- 
ences with  the  President  regarding  the 
Spanish  situation,  and  early  in  August, 
in  discussing  pending  Spanish  peace 
negotiations,  he  wanted  my  ideas  re- 
garding them  and  regarding  the  Philip- 
pines— how  much  we  should  talce.  I 
strongly  advised  that  we  talte  as  little 
as  possible — nothing  more  than  a  naval 
and  coaling  station;  that  otherwise  to 
appropriate  the  Philippines  would  in  the 
long  run  entail  endless  obligations  with- 
out commensurate  benefits.  I  told  him 
I  believed  these  to  be  the  views  also  of 
man7  of  the  thoughtful  citizens,  and 
that  I  bad  spoken  with  a  number  of 
prominent  men,  such  as  ex-Postmaster 
General  Wilson.  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Carlisle,  and  Clifton  R.  Breck- 
inridge, formerly  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  all  of  whom  agreed 
with  me. 

The  President  seemed  to  appreciate 
my  view,  but  again  feared  the  Jingo 
spirit  of  Congress.  He  complained  also 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Cuban  insurgents 
who  were  exaggerating  their  numbers 
as  well  as  their  demands. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  my  appoint- 
ment, McKinley  said:  "I  don't  know 
whether  you  know  it,  but  your  nomina- 
tion has  been  received  with  more  praise 
by  all  parties  throughout  the  country 
than  any  nomination  to  office  I  have 
made  since  I  am  President." 

I  assured  him  that  I  was  gratified,  but 


NEXT    WEEK- 
NEW  IMPRESSIONS 
OF    ROOSEVELT 

Before  Mr.  Straus  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet  he 
was  in  Roosevelt's  "  kitchen  cabi- 
net," as  the  Pre.sident  called  his 
group  of  unofficial  advisers.  In- 
timate glimpses  of  the  strenuous 
statesman  at  his  work  are 
briskly  presented  by  one  who 
had  hundreds  of  opportunities 
for  the  closest  observation.  Next 
week's  installment  of  the  Auto- 
biography describes  how  Mr. 
Straus  dissuaded  the  Adminis- 
tration from  sending  a  punitive 
expedition  into  the  Philippines. 
It  recites  the  inside  story  of  a 
piece  of  diplomatic  strategy  re- 
buking the  Czar  of  Russia.  It 
describes  the  interesting  origin 
of  the  famous  "covenant  run- 
ning with  the  land  "  idea  used  so 
effectively  by  John  Hay  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Panama  dispute. 


realized  the  emphasis  this  put  upon  my 
responsibilities.  Of  course,  as  I  had 
been  a  Cleveland  Democrat,  my  appoint- 
ment by  a  Republican  President  created 
a  great  sensation  in  the  press;  it  was 
heralded  as  a  step  toward  the  merit  sys- 
tem in  our  foreign  service. 

"SECRETARY  OF   STATE    FOR  TURKEY" 

John  Bassett  Moore  was  now  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  with  him  I  spent 
several  days  in  the  preparation  of  my 
instructions.  I  considered  him  even 
then  the  best-equipped  authority  on  in- 
ternational law  in  the  country,  and  I 
thought  it  was  a  pity  that  his  services 
could  not  be  retained  in  the  Department 
of  State;  but  his  salary  there  was  $500 
a  year  less  than  as  professor,  and  he 
had  a  family  to  support.  Re  told  me 
that  the  President  and  Secretary  Day 
wished  him  to  accompany  the  Peace 
Commission  to  Paris,  and  subsequently 
he  went  as  secretary  and  counsel. 

While  I  was  with  the  President  for  a 
final  conference  a  week  before  sailing, 
Attorney-General  Griggs  came  in  all 
aglow  and  announced  with  much  en- 
thusiasm that  he  bad  Just  had  a  tele- 
phone message  from  Justice  White 
(Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  later  Chief  Justice), 
and  that  White  would  consent  to  be  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can Peace  Commission.  That  specially 
pleased  the  President,  because  White 
was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and,  being 
a  Catholic,  might  make  a  more  favorable 
impression  upon  Catholic  Spain,  and  he 
immediately  directed  that  the  names  be 
given  to  the  press.  Shortly  thereafter, 
however.  White  reconsidered  his  accept- 
ance, for  reasons  which  were  not  made 
public,  and  former  Senator  George  Gray, 
who  was  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Quebec  Commission,  and  who,  like 
White,  was  a  Democrat,  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  President  to  accept  In  his 
stead.  The  other  members  were  all 
Republicans.  The  Commission  as  finally 
constituted  was:  Secretary  of  State 
William  R.  Day,  Senator  Cusbman  K. 
Davis  (Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate) ,  Senator 
William  P.  Frye,  George  Gray,  and 
Whitelaw  Reld. 

There  was  considerable  clamor,  from 
missionaries  and  others,  that  we  send 
warships  to  Turkey.  Of  this  I  entirely 
disapproved  and  so  told  the  President. 
He  answered  me: 

"I  shall  be  guided  by  you;  I  shall 
support  you;  I  have  confidence  in  your 
ability  and  foresight.  No  vessels  will 
be  sent  to  Turkey  unless  you  demand 
them,  and  then,  only  then,  will  they  be 
sent.  And  when  you  get  to  London  I 
wish  you  to  see  Ambassador  Hay" — Hay 
was  about  to  return  to  take  up  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  State — "and  tell  him  that 
I  have  not  only  constituted  you  Minister 
to  Turkey,  but  Secretary  of  State  for 
Turkey,  and  that  both  he  and  I  will  be 
guided  entirely  by  your  Judgment  and 
advice." 
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ALLENBY  TO  THE  RESCUE! 

BY   W.  D.  McCRACKAN 


HOBBY-HORSES  In  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley, hobbled  in  the  Plain  of 
Jericho!  Make-believe  horses, 
put  together  of  sticks  and  canvas, 
hitched  In  long  rows  on  either  side  of 
drinking-trougbs  to  deceive  the  Turks 
and  their  instructors,  the  Germans! 
Dummy  camps  and  dummy  tents;  mules 
drawing  heavy  drags  around  at  random 
to  malte  a  big  dust  and  suggest  traflttc! 
What  a  Joke!  German  airmen  were 
allowed  to  draw  near  enough  to  see  all 
this  and  were  then  driven  off  and  never 
allowed  to  return.  They  reported  to 
enemy  headquarters  that  the  Jordan 
Valley  was  full  of  British  cavalry  and 
that  the  British  push  north  would  doubt- 
Ipss  advance  that  way. 

All  the  while  Allenby  was  shifting 
every  horseman  who  could  be  spared 
over  to  the  coast  of  the  Philistines  to 
make  his  great  rush  up  that  way,  leav- 
ing the  mock  cavalry  In  the  Jordan 
Valley  and  smuggling  his  real  cavalry 
by  night  onto  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Plain  of  Sharon,  hiding  them  by  day  in 
the  deep  clefts  as  they  crossed  the 
Judean  Highlands.  It  was  a  neat  trick. 
It  worked  wonderfully.  In  the  daytime 
all  was  quiet,  but  at  night  everybody 
was  on  the  move.  The  real  cavalry  was 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  awful  Jordan  Val- 
ley, stifling  at  120»,  and  leave  the  mock 
cavalry  behind  to  blister  and  warp. 
Every  night,  until  the  dawn  set  for  the 
great  race,  masses  of  troops  and  trans- 
port kept  moving  towards  the  front,  to 
get  near  the  gate  of  the  opening 
which  was  to  be  made  In  the  Turkish 
line.  It  was  a  host  pressing  forward  to 
sure  victory,  edging  up  every  night 
closer,  getting  into  flrnier  position,  or- 
derly according  to  plan. 

Allenby  and  his  hralny  little  chief  of 
staff  had  worked  it  all  out:  At  dawn  on 
September  19,  1918,  the  artillery  was  to 
break  up  the  Turkish  trenches,  the  In- 
fantry was  to  make  a  hole  and  the  cav- 
alry would  pour  through  and  dash  up 
the  coast  to  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
so  get  behind  the  Turks  whom  the 
British  drove  through  Samaria  Into 
their  arms.  It  worked  like  a  charm. 
It  was  the  neatest  maneuver  in  the 
World  War,  and  It  brought  about  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  World 
War. 

The  night  before  the  orange  groves  of 
Jaffa  and  Sarona,  the  apricot  and  nec- 
tarine orchards  of  Ludd  and  Ramleh. 
were  full  to  suffocation.  Infantry,  cav- 
alry, artillery.  Peerless  trucks.  Fords, 
and  camels,  amid  the  cactus  hedges, 
everybody  and  everything  was  getting 
Into  final  position,  wrapped  In  clouds  of 
dust,  advancing  like  clockwork,  on 
schedule  time,  pushing  In  perfect  disci- 
pline towards  the  sUrtlng  post  of  that 
terrific  race,  that  epic  ride  which  was  to 
rid  the  Holy  Land  forever  of  Its  fearful 
Turkish  taskmaster  and  bring  the  Orien- 
tal ally  of  the  Central  Powers  to  his 
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knees.  The  horses  champed  at  the  bit 
and  pawed  the  dust.  They  shook  their 
heads  Impatiently.  Their  time  had  come 
at  last  In  the  World  War  to  show  their 
mettle.  The  men  beside  them  were  on 
tiptoe,  every  man  set  on  the  mark,  wait* 
ing  for  the  pistol  shot.  It  was  going  to 
be  a  clean  job.  That  was  the  night  be- 
fore. 

Allenby  said  afterwards:  "I  was  up 
at  5:30  In  the  morning,  when  the  divis- 
ion was  ready  to  attack.  By  a  quarter 
past  six  three  divisions  of  cavalry  began 
to  pour  through  the  gap  made.  They 
were  told  to  go  right  away  through  the 
Turkish  army" — and  they  did.  It  was 
the  prettiest  stroke  In  the  World  War. 
Without  an  error  made,  the  ball  was  hit 
square  and  landed  on  the  green;  the 
club  followed  through.  Turks,  Germans, 
and  Austrians  fled  or  surrendered  or  lay 
on  the  field.  British  Yeomanry  and 
Australians  with  flashing  swords,  In- 
dians with  sparkling  lances,  swept  by, 
swept  on,  squadron  by  squadron,  trot- 
ting, galloping,  holding  the  line  as  on 
parade.  Irresistible  as  law,  determined 
as  righteousness,  over  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  acting  a  drama,  fulfilling 
prophecy,  racing  against  time  into  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  Plain  of  Arma- 
geddon, back  of  the  Turks. 

The  next  afternoon  by  five  o'clock  the 
British  cavalry  had  ridden  Into  Naza- 
reth, seized  El  Afule,  Belsan,  Meglddo 
(Armageddon),  and  was  watting  for  the 
beaten  Turks  to  Issue  from  the  defiles 


of  the  mountains  of  Samaria.  They 
came,  fleeing  In  broken  bits  of  an  army, 
shot  to  pieces,  without  food  or  drink, 
helpless,  hopeless.  They  had  been 
trapped  as  prearranged  In  the  land  of 
Ephraim.  The  British  wireless  had 
called  up  the  bombing  fliers  from  the 
airdromes,  and  they  had  come,  like  birds 
of  prey,  In  flocks  to  rain  destruction  on 
the  moving  columns  of  the  Turks  bdow. 
They  would  bomb  tlie  leading  troops  In 
the  defiles,  and  presently  the  whole 
column  would  be  plied  up,  a  medley  of 
men,  guns,  and  transport.  We  turned 
away  so  as  not  to  see.  Wretched  Turks, 
wretched  rulers  of  the  Holy  Land!  The 
survivors  stumbled  Into  the  fateful  Plain 
of  Esdraelon,  Into  the  arms  of  the  Brit- 
ish cavalry.  All  that  remained  to  be 
done  was  for  the  umpire  to  sound  the 
trumt»et.  The  maneuver  was  over  and 
the  prisoners  could  be  counted. 

On  September  20,  1918,  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Turkish  Annies  were  de- 
stroyed, the  power  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire was  broken.  "This  way,  please." 
muttered  the  irrepressible  Tommies,  as 
they  conducted  the  Turks  Into  the  vast 
barbed-wire  Inclosures  hastily  erected 
for  their  reception.  There  was  no  re- 
sentment in  this  police  work.  Just  an- 
other day's  work  done  In  this  curious 
task  of  regulation,  administration,  and 
organization  which  seems  to  fall  to  the 
British  In  outlandish  places.  The  sig- 
nificant thing  about  It  was  that  this  par- 
ticular police  work  took  place  in  the 
Digitized  by  V^jOOy  It^ 


Plain  of  Armageddon.  When  given  a 
peerage  Allenby  took  the  title  of  Vis- 
count of  Meglddo,  or  Armageddon. 
Watch  this  Lord  of  Armageddon;  he  Is 
among  the  great  men  who  have  great 
work  to  do  for  mankind. 

But  that  was  not  all.  Haifa  fell,  the 
British  swam  and  fished  In  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  than  Damascus  fell,  the  Fourth 
Turkish  Army  was  destroyed,  BelrCit 
was  taken,  Tripoli,  Aleppo,  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  Euphrates.  Far  into  Asia 
Minor  British  order  penetrated.  The 
Turks  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their 
remnants  to  harmless  distances.  They 
were  discredited,  beaten,  without  equip- 
ment, without  money.  The  Pax  Britan- 
nlcs  brooded  over  the  Near  East  in 
1918.  Why  does  the  Turk  trouble  the 
nations  again  in  1922?  Why  should  he 
return  to-day  to  vex  the  world,  to  massa- 
cre, as  is  his  wont,  to  suck  up  the  mois- 
ture of  the  Near  East,  to  turn  back  the 
Clock  of  progress,  to  make  a  desolation 
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of  every  spot  he  touches?  He  was  once 
undone,  finished,  khala88,  as  the  Arabs 
say.  What  is  it  that  has  given  him 
arms  again  and  money  to  buy  arms? 
What  secret  shame  hides  behind  his 
resurgence  into  power  after  his  jtower 
had  been  stripped  from  him  by  Allenby, 
Lord  of  Armageddon?  Must  Allenby 
meet  him  again  in  the  Plain  of  Arma- 
geddon and  defeat  him  a  second  time? 
Will  the  world  wait  until  the  Turk  has 
gathered  the  vultures  from  out  of  Rus- 
sia, Afghanistan,  Persia.  India,  and  the 
farthest  East  and  raised  rettellious 
hordes  at  the  back  of  the  Western 
Powers?  The  Holy  Land  is  a  sacred 
trust.  The  danger  comes  from  the 
north.  Let  those  whose  right  it  is 
stand  by,  fully  armed  to  overturn  and 
overturn. 

Allenby  told  me  in  the  spring  of  1920 
that  if  the  Turkish  Peace  Treaty  was 
not  signed  soon  we  would  have  another 
war.    The  war  came.    Turkey  is  still  in 
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Europe.  France,  Italy,  and  Greece 
Jockeyed  each  other  for  the  position  at 
the  gate-post  where  Britain  stood  first  ; 
they  scrambled  for  the  heritage  which 
was  that  of  the  men  from  the  Isles  of 
the  Sea,  from  the  antipodes,  from  the 
West  Indies  and  India,  of  the  men  who 
bad  rid  the  Near  East  of  the  Turk. 
While  his  neighbors  haggled,  after  his 
conquerors  had  returned  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  the  Turk  armed  himself  from 
a  secret  source  and  to-day  he  is  still  in 
Europe. 

America  was  offered  the  mandate  over 
Syria  by  its  people.  America  was  re- 
quested to  take  over  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
not  ready.  To-day  Its  relief  workers  are 
exiled,  their  stores  burned,  their  girl 
prot^g^es  stolen  for  Turkish  harems. 
Oh,  for  an  Allenby!  Allenby  is  a  name, 
and  that  name  means  in  Arabic,  in  the 
language  of  the  Koran,  Allah-neby, 
Prophet  of  God. 

Allenby  to  the  rescue! 


LET'S  GET  TOGETHER 


LAST  June  a  great  many  childrm 
and  parents  and  teachers  faced 
disappointment  and  discourage- 
ment, and  wondered  why.  The  children 
for  the  most  part  agreed  that  their 
teachers  expected  too  much  of  them  and 
"never  explained  anything;"  also  that 
their  parents  "didn't  understand."  The 
parents  with  equal  unanimity  charged 
.the  children  with  being  "so  difficult 
these  days"  and  the  teachers  with  "be- 
ing a  mighty  low-grade  set."  The 
teachers  for  their  part  comforted  eacli 
other  with  the  reflection  that  "the  mod- 
em child  simply  doesn't  know  what  real 
study  means,"  and  that  "if  parents 
would  stop  jazzing  around  and  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  their  main  job 
of  bringing  up  children  teachers  might 
have  a  chance." 

Thus  ended  the  last  school  year — sub- 
stantially as  the  last  fifty  school  years 
have  ended — ^with  each  party  of  the 
educational  triangle  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly throwing  the  blame  for  failure 
on  the  other  two.  Shall  we  begin  this 
year  in  the  same  way?  Perhaps  we 
shall;  but  do  we  have  to?  Can't  we  get 
together  and  talk  it  over?  Can't  each 
of  us  get  the  other  two  points  of  view? 
Let's  try. 

Boys  and  girls,  tldnk  back  a  bit.  You 
know  t)erfectly  well  that  we  teachers 
have  offered  you  at  least  three  times  as 
much  information  as  we  have  ever  asked 
you  to  give  back  to  us  on  final  exami- 
nations. You  say  we  never  explain 
things.  How  about  that  time  last  win- 
ter when  the  arithmetic  teacher  was  ex- 
plaining just  how  it  happened  that  you 
couldn't  add  three-fifths  to  seven-eighths 
and  get  ten-thirteenths?  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  you  were  doing  then?  If  you 
were  not  in  some  form  of  undetected 
mischief,  then  you  were  thinking  of  the 
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coming  snowball  fight  at  recess  or  of 
some  other  equally  unmathematical  sub- 
ject. And  when  the  teacher  said,  "Does 
everybody  understand?  Is  there  any 
question?"  you  remained  silent.  She 
bad  explained  and  had  offered  to  explain 
again,  but  you  wouldn't  listen.  You 
wouldn't  give  her  a  chance. 

And  do  you  remember  when  dad 
looked  over  your  report  card  and  scolded 
you  for  having  so  many  low  marks? 
You  thought  he  was  pretty  harsh  and 
unsympathetic.  Have  you  thought  that 
perhaps  his  heart  is  so  wrapped  up  in 
your  success  in  life  that  your  failure  to 
do  your  best  has  been  like  a  bit  of  cold 
steel  entering  that  very  vital  part  of 
him?  Have  you  thought  how  you  may 
perhaps  feel  some  day  when  your  chil- 
dren don't  do  their  best?  You  say  now 
that  dad  and  mother  "don't  understand." 
Think  it  over.  Perhaps  they  are  ac- 
tually looking  back  at  their  own  child- 
hood failures,  and  understand  only  too 
well  what  the  habits  of  slackness  ac- 
quired then  have  meant  in  their  later 
lives. 

Parents,  you  say  that  children  are  "so 
difficult  these  days."  Why  are  they 
difficult?  Is  it  not  perhaps  chiefiy  your 
own  fault?  Are  you  giving  them  a 
square  deal?  Have  you  learned  to  be 
loving  but  not  indulgent?  Have  you 
learned  to  be  inexorably  firm  but  not 
harsh?  Have  you  learned  to  give  them 
the  liberty  that  the  child  of  to-day  is 
rightfully  coming  into  without  falling  to 
demand  a  concomitant  sense  of  responsi- 
bility? Have  you  learned  to  listen  to 
their  confidences  without  tirades  of  criti- 
cism? Have  you  learned  to  be  a  pal 
without  insisting  upon  being  the  boss 
pal?  How  much,  in  short,  have  you 
tried  to  get  in  touch  with  these  "diffi- 
cult modern  children"? 


And  how  about  the  "low-grade  set  of 
teachers"  that  you  complain  about? 
What  makes  us  "low-grade"?  Will  you 
"high-grade"  ladies  and  gentlemen  come 
and  take  over  our  jobs  for  a  little  while, 
including  the  forty  or  fifty  restless  chil- 
dren, and  the  gloomy,  stuffy  rooms,  and 
the  hard,  immovable  benches,  and  the 
antiquated  courses  of  study,  and  the. 
rigid  methods  of  discipline?  Oh,  yes — 
and  including  our  salaries?  If  you  could 
only  take  our  places  for  a  little  while, 
gentle  parents,  you  might  see  how  even 
the  best  of  us  cease  to  be  as  "high-grade" 
as  we  should  like  to  be.  And  after  you 
bad  tried  to  teach  the  children  now  In 
our  care  you  might  think  that  our  re- 
sults do  not  measure  up  quite  so  badly, 
after  all.  Consider  also  that,  if  we  are 
actually  low-grade  to  start  with,  it  is 
because  you  who  have  the  power  of  the 
almighty  dollar  In  your  bands  have 
offered  so  little  remimeration  that  too 
few  really  high-grade  persons  can  be 
tempted  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 
Also  think  over  the  amount  of  moral 
support  you  have  given  us  when  your 
children  came  home  and  criticised  us. 
How  often  have  you  met  such  criticism 
with  the  loyal  answer  that  there  must 
be  some  misunderstanding  which  you 
can  clear  up  by  coming  frankly  and  in 
friendly  spirit  to  us?  How  often,  in- 
stead, have  you  said,  "Well,  of  all 
things!    I  never  heard  of  such  methods! " 

And,  fellow-teachers — for  it  is  our  turn 
now  to  examine  our  own  hearts — how 
about  the  difficulties  of  teaching  this 
enfant  terrible,  the  modern  child  who 
has  so  many  outside  distractions  and 
who  "doesn't  know  what  real  study 
means"?  Do  the  difficulties  really  lie 
in  the  child?  Or  do  they  He  in  our  fail- 
ure to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding 
nature  of  child  life,  our  failure  to  un- 
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derstand  the  new  relationship  between 
child  and  world,  our  failure  to  apply  the 
best  principles  of  education  to  the  job 
of  to-day?  When  the  child  of  to-day 
rebels  and  says,  "Why  do  I  have  to  study 
that  dry  old  stuff?"  how  many  of  us 
have  ever  answered,  "I'm  not  sure. 
Let's  talk  it  over  and  see  why"?  And 
if  in  talking  it  over  with  the  child  and 
his  mates  we  come  to  see  that  there  is 
something  of  Justice  on  the  side  of  the 
child,  how  many  of  us  have  been  square 
enough  to  modify  our  course  of  study 
where  it  really  ought  to  be  modified? 
Again,  when  a  whole  class  has  been 
lethargic  over  our  presentation  of  a 
really  interesting  and  worth-while  sub- 
ject, how  many  of  us  have  admitted  to 
ourselves  that  we  must  be  the  ones  to 
blame?  How  many  of  us  have  strenu- 
ously gone  about  casting  out  the 
l>eam8  from  our  own  eyes  before  railing 
against  the  motes  in  the  eyes  of  our 
children? 

And  how  about  our  attitude  toward 
the  parents  whom  we  declare  to  be  "not 
on  their  Jobs"?  Have  we  ever  thought 
how  little  we  really  know  about  whether 
the  parents  are  "on  their  Jobs"  or  not? 
We  don't  like  parents  to  judge  us  by  the 
tales  our  children  tell  of  us.  Is  it  fair 
to  judge  the  parents  by  their  children? 
There  is  a  gulf  of  black  ignorance  lying 
between  us  and  these  parents.  And  we 
have  been  deepening  it  and  widening  it 
with  each  generation.  What  do  we  do 
when  a  parent  appears  at  the  school- 
room door?  Is  it  not  true  that  inwardly 
we  sigh  or  curse  according  to  our  na- 
tures, while  outwardly  we  preserve  an 
attitude  of  chilly  courtesy  or  hypocriti- 
cal delight — unless  we  break  loose  and 
use  the  opportunity  to  inveigh  against 
the  child  of  that  parent?  How  often  do 
we  say,  frankly  and  in  a  truly  friendly 
spirit:  "Well,  Mrs.  Blank,  1  am  glad  to 
see  you.  Won't  you  sit  down  and  visit 
us  this  morning  and  then  come  and  talk 
with  me  after  the  children  have  gone 
home?  No,  Jimmy  is  not  doing  as  well 
as  be  could,  but  I  believe  we  can  solve 
his  problem  if  youll  just  come  and  give 
me  what  light  you  have  on  the  subject." 
I  warrant  that  not  many  of  us  greet  our 
parents  in  any  such  spirit.  But  we 
ought  to.  That  Is  our  salvation — getting 
together  with  the  parents  in  behalf  of 
the  children. 

Failure  to  get  the  other  fellow's  point 
of  view — ^that  is  the  great  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  educating  our  chil- 
dren. And,  after  all,  it  is  we  teachers 
and  we  parents — for  the  writer  has  chil- 
dren himself — who  are  to  blame.  At 
least  we  are  old  enough  and  ought  to  be 
wise  enough  to  reform.  Our  children 
cannot  be  reached  until  after  we  have 
reformed.  Possibly  their  reformation 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  our  own. 
Yes,  probably  it  will,  for  they  are  won- 
derful little  persons  when  it  comes  to 
responding  to  the  influences  about  them. 
By  all  means,  then,  let  us  begin  to  hunt 
the  other  fellow's  point  of  view. 
In  thinking  of  our  children  let  us  re- 
imber  that  from  the  moment  of  birth 


THE  problem  of  Johnny  and  his 
sister,  whatever  their  real 
names  may  be,  is  one  which  is  never 
£ar  from  the  mind  of  the  public 
Hubert  V.  Coiyell  has  g^ven  us  an- 
other article  dealing  with  Johnny 
and  his  favorite  authors,  which  is  a 
sequel  to  his  widely  read  article  on 
Johnny  and  his  favorite  books. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Taylor,  whose  articles 
on  height-weight  standards  for 
boys  and  g^rls  were  one  of  the 
notable  features  of  The  Outlook 
during  ihe  paxt  year,  discusses  in 
another  article  the  problem  of 
finding  out  what  Johnny  is  good 
for  and  how   he  can  be  helped. 


they  begin  to  have  rights  of  individual- 
ity which  grow  and  expand  month  by 
month,  and  that  never  in  all  the  life  of 
a  child  has  any  parent  a  right  to  invade 
the  individuality  of  his  child  by  his  own 
individuality,  or  to  try  to  shape  the  life 
of  his  child  for  the  carrying  out  of 
parental  ambition.  We  must  help  our 
children  to  find  themselves.  But  for  our 
protection,  the  protection  of  others  in 
the  world,  and  for  the  child's  own  bene- 
fit, we  must  teach  a  child  not  to  invade 
or  violate  the  rights  of  others.  We  must 
be  firm  and  constant  in  our  efforts  at 
this  sort  of  discipline.  And  we  must  be 
reasonable — checking  childish  impulses 
only  when  we  can  show  clearly  that  the 
safety  of  the  child  or  the  rights  of  others 
demand  the  check. 

But  it  is  in  getting  together  as  teach- 
ers and  parents  that  we  can  perhaps 
accomplish  the  most  immediate  good. 
So  let  us  consider  ways  and  means.  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  frame  our  minds 
without  antagonism.  Each  of  us  must 
assume  that,  while  the  other  has  prob- 
ably grave  faults  and  is  perhaps  not 
thoroughly  competent,  he  is  nevertheless 
really  eager  to  do  the  right  thing.  Each 
of  us  must  admit  to  himself  that,  while 
he  is  trying  to  do  the  right  thing,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  is  often  failing. 
Each  of  U8  must  realize  that  just  as  he 
could  give  good  advice  to  the  other  so 
the  other  could  give  good  advice  to  him. 
And  then  in  humble  but  frank  and 
friendly  spirit  each  should  seek  the 
other. 

For  instance — and  I  am  taking  a  real 
case  that  has  come  within  my  experi- 
ence— Johnny  is  falling  further  and 
further  behind  in  his  lessons.  He  seems 
dull  and  uninterested.  Yet  now  and 
then  there  is  a  fiash  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence. The  teacher  is  puzzled  and 
doesn't  know  quite  what  to  make  of  it. 
After  much  consideration  of  the  problem 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  letter  goes 
to  Johnny's  father:  "Dear  Mr.  Blank, 
will  you  call  me  up  soon  and  make  an 
appointment  to  talk  with  me  about 
Johnny?    We  don't  seem  to  be  getting 


the  best  out  of  him,  and  I  want  your 
advice."    The  father  comes. 

"I  want  you  to  understand,"  says  he, 
"that  Mrs.  Blank  and  I  are  mightily 
pleased  with  what  you  ,  have  already 
done  for  Johnny.  We  know  he  is  still 
not  doing  all  he  can,  but  we  don't  blame 
you  a  bit.  Probably  it  is  our  own  fault 
mostly.    What  have  you  to  suggest?" 

"I  don't  want  to  suggest  anything," 
says  the  teacher,  "until  you  tell  me  what 
you  think  I  can  do  that  I'm  not  doing." 
Whereat  the  father  laughs  deprecat- 
Ingly,  hesitates,  but  finally  admits  two 
things:  First,  that  Johnny  can't  seem 
to  understand  the  grammar  work  re- 
quired of  him;  and,  second,  that  Johnny 
has  a  notion  that  teacher  is  down  on 
him. 

The  teacher  considers,  resolves  to 
have  a  quiet  personal  talk  with  Johnny, 
and  makes  sure  that  these  two  obstacles 
to  Johnny's  progress  shall  be  removed. 
"And  now,"  says  Johnny's  father, 
"how  about  us?    What  can  we  do?" 

It  is  the  teacher's  turn  to  hesitate 
deprecatingly,  but  Johnny's  father  looks 
friendly  and  eager  to  be  advised,  so  tbe 
teacher  speaks: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  Johnny  eats 
altogether  too  much  candy.  Has  be  per- 
haps too  much  iKxsket  money  not  earned 
by  himself?" 

The  father  thinks  a  bit,  admits  the 
probability,  and  plans  reform.  Tbe 
teacher  goes  on: 

"Johnny  is  often  late.  He  looks 
sleepy.  Does  be  get  to  bed  early 
enough?" 
Johnny's  father  blushes. 
"I'm  afraid  not,"  he  says.  "The  eve- 
ning is  the  only  chance  I  get  to  talk 
with  him,  and  I  guess  I  let  him  sit  up 
too  late.  What  do  you  think  is  a  proper 
hour  for  a  twelve-year-old?" 

The  teacher  gives  his  opinion  mod- 
estly; the  father  agrees  and  promises  to 
set  forward  the  bed-time  hour;  they  talk 
over  a  few  more  points  about  Johnny's 
regime;  and  finally  they  begin  to  talk 
about  Johnny  himself — what  his  chief 
interests  are,  how  cleverly  he  has  con- 
structed his  wireless  set  from  almost 
nothing,  and  what  a  really  intelligent 
conversationalist  he  is.  The  teacher  and 
father  separate  greatly  encouraged,  re- 
solved to  improve  in  their  handling  of 
Johnny  and,  above  all,  inspired  by  the 
discovery  of  a  very  real  common  inter- 
est in  Johnny. 

This  was  not  a  super-teacher  or  a 
super-parent.  It  was  a  pair  of  average 
human  beings  blessed  by  the  sane  im- 
pulse to  bury  antagonism  and  to  co- 
operate for  the  benefit  of  a  perfectly 
average  boy  whom  they  had  been  mis- 
handling because  they  didn't  know  all 
points  of  view.  And  the  co-operation  is 
equally  as  valuable  when  it  is  initiated 
in  a  friendly  and  frank  way  by  tbe  par- 
ent as  when  It  comes  from  the  teacher. 
Let  us  hope  that  more  such  average 
parents  and  teachers  will  be  blessed  this 
year  with  the  impulse  to  co-operate,  to 
get  together  for  the  benefit  of  more 
average  boys  and  gl'lSijOOy  It!^ 
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BOOKS  I  HAVE  LOVED  AND  LOST 

BY   BRANDER   MATTHEWS 


I 


T  is  best  to  be  off  with  tlie  old  love 
before  we  are  on  with  the  new;  and 
this  is  as  true  of  boolcs  as  it  is  of 
girls.  Until  modern  science  can  supply 
a  book-lover  with  an  elastic  house 
adorned  with  an  extensible  library  as 
easily  adjusted  to  an  unexpected  com- 
pany of  guests  as  is  a  dining-table,  until 
this  devoutly-to-be-desired  guerdon  is 
granted  to  us,  we  have  to  clear  out  our 
shelves  now  and  again  to  make  room 
for  newcomers.  We  have  perforce  to  get 
rid  of  the  volumes  which  have  ceased  to 
please  and  to  provide  shelf  room  for  the 
volumes  which  have  more  recently  at- 
tracted us.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  discarded 
tomes  have  been  irrevocably  dispersed — 
sold  or  given  away — we  begin  to  doubt 
our  own  Judgment  and  to  yearn  over  the 
dear  departed.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  we 
wish  them  back  and  that  we  wonder  why 
it  was  we  were  foolish  enough  to  let 
them  go.  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or 
pen,  the  saddest  are  these:  It  ought  not 
to  have  been. 

Although  I  was  not  bom  in  a  library, 
as  Lord  Beaconsfleld  boasted  he  had 
been,  I  grew  up  in  a  home  where  books 
were  made  welcome  and  where  I  was 
encouraged  to  read  them  and  to  own 
them.  I  can  recall  that  I  was  not  yet 
proficient  in  the  art  of  reading  when  I 
became  the  owner  of  the  ten  volumes 
narrating  the  adventures  and  misadven- 
tures of  Rollo  in  Europe;  and  as  soon  as 
I  was  able  I  read  them  again  and  again. 
Before  I  was  seven  I  had  crossed  the 
ocean  four  times,  twice  over  to  Europe 
and  twice  back;  and  I  retained  vivid 
visual  recollections  of  the  places  to 
which  Rollo  and  his  sister  traveled. 
(What  was  the  name  of  that  sister?  I 
remember  that  she  took  her  canary  with 
her — but,  although  this  fact  is  adhesive 
in  my  memory,  her  name  I  cannot  now 
replevin  after  more  than  threescore 
years.)  What  most  delighted  me  then 
was  the  unsuspecting  visit  of  the  boy 
and  girl  to  the  Hippodrome  in  Paris  one 
Sunday  afternoon  when  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  crowd  and  made  their  way 
fortuitously  into  the  huge  circus  tent — 
which  (in  their  American  innocence  of 
Parisian  manners  and  customs)  they 
mistook  for  a  camp-meeting.  They  dis- 
covered where  they  were  only  when  the 
splendidly  adorned  horses  pranced  into 
the  arena;  and  then  they  decorously 
withdrew.  Or  did  they  remain?  Really 
my  septuagenarian  memory  plays  me 
strange  tricks.  I  can  see  the  pair  of 
them  slipping  In,  merged  in  a  flock  of 
French  children;  but  I  cannot  now  fol- 
low them  out. 

Where  are  those  ten  volumes  now?  I 
wish  I  had  them.  They  were  cased  in 
wine-colored  cloth,  with  an  embossed 
side-stamp  of  a  fashion  now  no  longer 
seen.     And  where  are  the   entrancing 


tomes  of  Mayne  Reid — "Osceola"  and  the 
"Scalp-Hunters"?  They  are  lost,  strayed 
or  stolen,  long  years  ago,  and  my  five- 
foot  shelf  of  boy's  books  knows  them  no 
more.  Do  the  boys  of  to-day  know  them, 
I  wonder?  If  not,  my  grandson  is  not 
now  as  fortunate  as  I  was.  Only  a 
decade  after  I  had  become  acquainted 
with  these  masterpieces  I  had  the  Joy 
of  meeting  the  author  at  a  round-up  of 
men  of  letters   (at  Mr.  Hamersley's.  I 
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think) — a  gathering  to  which  I  had  then 
no  claim  to  be  admitted,  for  I  was  only 
a  college  boy.  I  saw  Mayne  Reid  face 
to  face,  and  I  noted  that  one  of  his  shirt 
studs  had  fallen  out.  I  did  not  have 
speech  with  him;  but  my  eyes  paid  him 
the  tribute  of  boyish  admiration.  He 
had  recently  returned  from  England  on 
the  same  boat  with  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  told  me  later  that  when  the  ship 
ran  into  a  storm,  so  s>;vere  that  the  pas- 
sengers were  ordered  below,  he  had 
heard  Mayne  Reid  say  almost  under  his 
breath,  "I  led  the  forlorn  hope  at 
Cbapultepec,  and  am  I  now  to  be 
drowned  here  like  a  rat  in  a  box?" 

It  was  a  Christmas  before  or  a  Christ- 
mas after  I  had  "Osceola"  and  the 
"Scalp-Hunters"  given  to  me  that  I  re- 
ceived the  "Gorilla-Hunters"  and  the 
"Coral  Island"  of  Robert  Michael  Ballan- 
tyne — the  "Ballantyne  the  brave"  whom 
Stevenson  companions  with  "Cooper  of 
the  Wood  and  Wave."  I  fear  that  the 
years  have  dealt  hardly  with  his  fame 


and  that  the  younger  generation  does 
not  now  share  the  pleasure  I  had  in  bis 
pages  threescore  years  ago.  When  my 
friend  Clayton  Hamilton  was  editing 
and  annotating  "Treasure  Island"  as  a 
school  text-l>ook  for  supplementary  read- 
ing (painful  words,  indeed),  he  came  to 
inquire  if  I  knew  who  this  Ballantyne 
might  be  that  R.  L.  S.  held  in  honorable 
memory.  But  when  I  read  the  "Knights 
of  the  Joyous  Venture,"  one  of  the  best 
of  the  tales  of  "Puck  of  Pook's  Hill"— 
if  it  is  possible  to  make  a  choice  where 
all  are  transcendent — I  rejoiced  to  ob- 
serve that  Puck's  young  friends,  Una 
and  Dan,  had  enjoyed  the  blessed  privi- 
lege of  reading  the  "Gorilla-Hunters." 
But  I  have  not  seen  this  book  these 
many  years,  nor  the  "Coral  Island" 
either.  All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar 
faces. 

I  drop  a  silent  tear;  and  then  I  ask 
why  it  is  that  no  American  publisher 
has  seen  fit  to  reprint  these  cherished 
classics  of  my  boyhood — the  best  of 
Mayne  Reid  and  Ballantyne,  the  "Green 
Mountain  Boys"  of  Judge  Thompson,  and 
the  thrilling  "Nick  of  the  Woods"  of 
Richard  Montgomery  Bird,  that  feai^ 
some  tale  of  the  mysterious  and  appall- 
ing Jibbenainosay.  Of  a  truth  such  a 
publisher  would  reap  a  rich  reward. 

How  it  was  that  these  books  of  my 
boyhood  deserted  me  I  cannot  guess. 
All  I  am  sure  of  is  that  they  are  no 
longer  mine.  Like  Hans  Breitmann's 
party,  they  have  gone  "avay  in  the 
ewigkeit."  I  do  know  what  happened 
to  some  other  books  that  were  mine  a 
little  later  in  my  youth,  treasured  tomes 
dealing  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  con- 
juring. Before  I  was  fourteen  I  was 
the  happy  possessor  of  the  "Magician's 
Own  Book,"  published  by  Dick  &  Fitz- 
gerald, generous  benefactors  of  boyhood; 
and  a  year  later  In  Paris  I  found  the 
French  treatise  on  prestidigitation 
which  had  been  the  font  and  origin  of 
this  American  manual  of  magic.  Soon 
I  also  acquired  the  memoirs  of  Robert- 
Houdin,  master  of  the  art.  In  the 
decades  that  followed  I  kept  on  adding 
to  my  collection,  delighting  in  the  suc- 
cession of  clever  dissertations  by  "Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann"  and  enjoying  hugely 
"Our  Magic"  by  Maskelyne  and  Devant. 
I  gathered  volume  after  volume  year 
after  year,  and  I  guarded  them  Jealously, 
grateful  for  the  pleasure  I  had  had  in 
their  perusal;  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  they  are  now  safe  on  the  shelves 
of  the  library  of  the  Dramatic  Museum 
of  Columbia  University. 

There  are  other  collections,  begun  in 
the  early  years  of  my  manhood,  when  I 
was  allured  into  rambling  along  the  by- 
ways of  the  curiosities  of  literature.  In 
time  I  had  got  together  nearly  a  dozen 
volumes  devoted  to  macaronic  poetry, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  devoted  to  the  art 
of  the  fan-maker  and  a  score  devoted  to 
the  art  of  the  bookbinder.  I  must  have 
picked   up   here  {uid  there^.in   Europe 
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more  than  a  score  of  volumes  setting 
forth  the  history  of  playing  cards,  cata- 
logues of  collections  of  them,  and  dis- 
cussions of  their  use  and  abuse  in  games 
of  chance.  These  several  accumulations 
I  sold,  pitilessly  ousting  them,  one  after 
another,  as  my  affection  waned  and  as 
I  moved  along  to  worship  at  new 
shrines.  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  regret  my 
cruel  treatment  of  these  lost  loves, 
maidens  all  forlorn,  dispersed  at  ran- 
dom, and  deprived  of  the  congenial  com- 
panionship to  which  they  had  perhaps 
become  accustomed.  My  deeds  be  on 
my  head;  and  I  can  blame  no  one  but 
myself. 

There  are,  however,  a  host  of  other 
books  for  which  my  shelves  now  yawn 
and  which  I  did  not  part  with  volun- 
tarily. They  have  unaccountably  van- 
ished. Like  Catiline,  they  have  gone, 
departed,  escaped,  broken  out.  Even  to 
my  best  friend  I  have  never  been  rash 
enough  to  say,  "Come  and  take  a  choice 
of  all  my  library" — as  Shakespeare 
makes  a  feeble-minded  creature  say  in 
"Titus  Andronicus."  I  may  have  lent 
one  or  another  in  a  trusting  moment  and 
after  dinner;  but  I  can  never  have  con- 
sented to  the  abstraction  of  all  of  the 
disparate  volumes  for  which  I  now 
yearn.  Where  are  the  two  little  paper- 
covered  sixteenmos  (or  infra)  in  which 
I  first  read  "Daisy  Miller"  and  "An 
International  Episode"?  I  have  recently 
re-read  with  renewed  approbation  these 
first  fruits  of  Henry  James's  cosmopoli- 
tan investigations;  they  are  now  to  be 
had  in  a  single  seemly  tome  in  the 
"Modem  Library"  with  an  appreciation 
by  Howells  as  cordially  enthusiastic  as 
it  is  keenly  critical.  But  I  cannot  help 
wishing  I  had  them  again  in  their  origi- 
nal form,  as  members  of  "Harper's  Half 
Hour  Series" — a  series  which  contained 
a  heterogeny  of  lively  tales,  including, 
if  my  memory  does  not  play  me  false 
(as  perhaps  it  does),  the  "Tender  Recol- 
lections of  Irene  Macgillicuddy."  which 
I^urence  Oliphant  wrote  in  the  hospita- 
ble home  of  8.  L.  M.  Barlow  at  Glen 
Cove. 

There  was  then — forty  years  ago. 
alas! — another  papertovered  series,  the 
so-called  "Standard  Library."  I  find  1 
still  have  the  "Essays  of  George  Eliot" 
collected  by  Nathan  Sheppard  and  con- 
taining several  articles  not  included  in 
her  "complete"  works.  But  I  have  lost 
another  volume  of  that  series  that  I  once 
possessed,  the  "Archibald  Malmaison"  of 
Julian  Hr.wthorne,  the  story  which  wit- 
nessed that  he  was  the  son  of  his  father. 
Nor  have  1  been  able  to  find  what  I  once 
owned,  the  "Fables"  of  George  T.  I^ni- 
gan — "anywhere,  anywhere,  out  of  the 
World."  Who  was  bold  enough  to  bor- 
row that  little  volume?  Or  did  a  false 
friend  steal  It?  It  was  small  enough 
and  thin  enough  to  hide  itself  in  a  felo- 
nious pocket.  It  had  Illustrations  by 
F.  S.  Church — Illustrations  worthy  of 
the  delectable  text.  Also  missing  and 
unaccounted  for  Is  my  copy  of  Stock- 
ton's "Rudder  Grange."  with  its  illus- 
(rations  by  Arthur  B.  Frost,  little  mas- 
lerpieres    of    pictorial    humor,    at    once 
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firm  and  delicate.  Is  it  because  these 
favorite  authors  were  makers  of  light 
literature  that  their  volumes  have  been 
so  volatile?  Or  am  I  the  victim  of  de- 
liberate and  indefensible  villainy?  He 
who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash,  but 
he  who  robs  me  of  my  books  is — well,  I 
do  not  dare  to  print  my  opinion  of  him. 
r~My  sentiments  were  voiced  nearly  half 
a  century  ago  by  Laman  Blanchard  in 
his  quatrains  on  the  "Art  of  Book- 
Keeplng:" 

How   liard,  when  those  who  do  not 
wish 

To  lend  (that's  lose)  their  books. 
Are  snared  by  anglers — folks  that  flsh 

With  literary  hooks.  .  .  . 

For  pamphlets  lent  I  look  around. 
For  tracts  my  tears  are  spilt; 

But   when   they   take   a  book   that's 
hound, 
'Tls  surely  extra-guilt.  .  .  . 

If  once  a  book  you  let  them  lift, 
j       Another  they  conceal; 

For  though   I  caught  them  stealing 
Swift, 
As  swiftly  went  my  Steele.  .  .  . 

I  Prior  sought,  but  could  not  see 

The  Hood  so  late  in  front : 
And  when  1  turned,  to  hunt  for  I^ee, 

Oh!  where  was  my  Leigh  Hunt?  . . . 

But  all  I  think  I  shall  not  say, 

Nor  let  my  anger  bum; 
For  as  they  never  found  in  Gay, 
f  They  have  not  left  me  Sterne. 
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is  not  the  standard  authors  that  I 
nJOUfD,  for  them  I  can  find  in  the  club 
library,  n  ig  for  books  of  less  outstand- 
ing^ fame,  which  are  not  so  easy  to  get 
at.  When  I  had  finished  the  "Age  of 
Innocence,"  I  looked  in  vain  for  three 
other  novels  of  New  York  with  stories 
set  in  the  same  innocuous  epoch; 
Orpheus  C.  Kerr's  "Avery  Glibun,"  Dr. 
Mayo's  "Never  Again,"  and  William  H. 
Bishop's  "House  of  a  Merchant  Prince." 
In  like  manner,  after  I  had  feasted  on 
the  hinted  but  untold  horrors  of  Henry 
James's  "Turn  of  the  Screw,"  I  looked 
high  and  low  for  the  "Green  Tea"  of 
Sheridan  Le  Fanu.  for  the  tales  of 
FitzJames  O'Brien,  and  for  Jean  Rlche- 
pin's  "Morts  Bizarres."  Nor  could  I  find 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  "Little  Pilgrim"  or  her 
"Beleaguered  City."  Once  I  had  a  rich 
collection  of  tales  such  as  the  Fat  Boy 
in  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  would  have 
reveled  in,  tales  that  "would  make  your 
flesh  creep."  As  It  Is,  I  must  go  to  bed 
sblverless,  with  no  hope  of  a  nightmare, 
despite  my  former  ownership  of  a  nest 
of  them.  It  is  small  consolation  that  I 
have  at  last  laid  hands  on  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's delightful  "Diversions  of  the  Echo 
Club"  and  on  Frederick  Beecher  Per- 
kins's "Devil-Puzzlers."  What  do  these 
trovers  profit  me,  if  all  their  lovely  com- 
panions are  faded  and  gone?  Unlike  the 
Cheshire  cat,  they  have  faded  away  and 
not  left  even  the  grin  behind  them. 
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FICTION 
BRBATH    UP    8('ANDAL    (THE).      By    Edwin 
Balmvr.    Uttlf,  Brown  &  Co..  Boston.    »1.90. 

A  novel  of  contemporary  American 
family  life,  sometimes  uncomfortable  in 
its  realism,  but  in  Its.  happenings  a 
strong  argument  against  conventional 
ignorance.  In  this  case  it  is  the  father 
of  the  family  against  whom  the  breath 
of  scandal  stirs,  and  the  volcanic  results 
teach  his  daughter  that  Innocence  is  not 
safety  from  injury. 

INSTRt'BIENT  OF  THE  CODS  <AN).  By  Lin- 
coln Colcord.  The  Macmtllan  Company,  New 
York.     »2. 

Tales  of  the  sea  and  its  ships  and 
sailors,  enlivened  by  "chanteys"  and 
ballads  of  the  sea.  The  volume  has 
variety  of  scene  and  incident. 

NOBTHWB8T.  By  Harold  Blndlow.  The  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company.  New  York.     $1.75. 

"A  tale  of  endeavor,  of  mystery,  and 
of  love.  In  the  wilds  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  A  weakling,  idling  away  his 
life  and  fortune  in  drinking  and  gam- 
bling, easy  prey  to  the  professional 
crooks  into  whose  clutches  he  falls.  Is 
given  his  chance  to  become  a  man" — 
thus  the  publishers  correctly  describe 
this  volume. 

HlSTOnV   AND   POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
LARNED  HISTOBY.     By  J.  N.  Lamed.     Vol.  I. 
The    C.     A.    Nichols    Publlshlnc    Company, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

This  Is  the  first  volume  of  a  twelve- 
volume  compendium  of  history  put  to- 
gether on  an  original  plan.  It  is  based 
)n  a  five-volume  reference  work  prepared 
about  thirty  years  ago  by  Professor 
learned,  called  "History  for  Ready  Refer- 
ence," and  now  very  much  enlarged  in 


scope  and  contents.  It  is  arranged  in 
encyclopedia  form  and  the  articles  ap- 
pear in  alphabetical  order.  They  are 
chiefiy  composed  of  extracts  from  his- 
tories, newspapers,  magazines,  and  text- 
books, and  In  this  way  are  chosen  to 
represent  "the  better  and  newer  litera- 
ture of  history."  It  is  evident  at  a 
glance  that  a  great  deal  of  pains  and 
hard  work  have  been  put  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work,  and  the  first  volume 
indicates  that  It  will  be  valuable.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
photographs  and  with  maps. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCUItTION 
CALL  OF  THK  M0rNTAIN8    (THE).     By   Le 
Roy  JefTcrs,  A.C.,  F.R.(;.9.     Dodd.  Mead  A 
Co.,  New  York.     $5. 

Exceptionally  well  printed  photographs 
of  some  of  America's  most  beautiful 
scenic  attractions  accompany  the  inter- 
esting textual  descriptions  of  this  vol- 
ume. The  author,  who  is  Librarian  of 
the  American  Alpine  Club,  Is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  this  theme  and  has 
made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  works 
descriptive  of  the  continent's  wonder- 
lands. 

TALS8  OF  IA>NELV  TRAILS.     By  Zane  Orry. 
Harper  It  Brother*.  New  York.     fS- 

One  scarcely  expects  the  accounts  of 
real  adventure  by  a  writer  of  "thrillers" 
in  fiction  to  be  as  absorbing  as  his  efforts 
in  Imaginary  description,  but  Zane  Grey 
in  these  pages  keeps  his  readers'  pulse- 
beats  going  fast.  Bear-fights,  lion-bunts, 
and  exploring  and  hunting  trips  in  little- 
known  regions  of  the  West  are  de- 
scribed with  a  zest  that  Jnuurts  its 
spirit  to  tlie  reader.^-^^'-'Xl^ 
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Thrift  and  Prosperity 

WITH    FACTS   BEFORE   YOU,  it  is  a  question  of  conscience— of  patriotism — of  the  honor  of  Uncle  Sam- 
oi  justice  for  ALL  who  toil  with  hand  or  brain. 


There  are  not  "two  sides"  to  such  questions.  That  is  why  we 
meet  no  opposition  but  "silence" — side-stepping — camouflage. 
The  book  more  than  confirms  every  claim  of  the  advertisements. 


Incidentally,  it  is  a  question  of  dollars  In  your  pocket— many 
of  them— reduced  taxes,  better  business,  because  of  general 
prosperity. 


The  nation  has  had  a  Postal  Savings 
Bank  since  January,  1911. 

E>ery  other  savings  bank  in  the  world 
makes  at  least  the  pretense  of  serving  the 
interest  of  depositors,  getting  for  them 
ihe  largest  iKissible  returns  consistent 
with  safety  and  availability. 

The  Postal  Savings  Bank  has  been 
shackled  by  the  opposite  rule,  attempting 
to  get  from  depositors  as  much  money 
as  possible  for  the  least  possible  interest, 
paying  them  only  2  per  cent  per  annum, 
on  money  left  In  the  bank  at  least  one 
year.  In  practice  this  return  Is  less  than 
IH  per  cent.  Furthermore,  the  law  per- 
mits the  funds  now  in  the  Postal  Savings 
Bank  to  be  loaned  to  commercial  banks 
at  2>4  per  cent,  the  banks  loaning  It  to 
the  Qovemment,  and  to  the  people,  at  any- 
where from  two  to  four  and  five  times 
that  rate,  and  yet  at  no  time  has  the  mar- 
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ket  price  for  money  on  the  solldest  secu- 
rity been  les;  than  3Vi  to  4  per  cent,  and 
today,  as  everyone  knows.  Is  6  H  to  8  and 
9  per  cent.    It  Is  now  proposed: 

First— The  Postal  Savings  Bank  shall  be  open 
and  accessible  to  all  without  limit  aa  to  amounts 
that  may  be  deposited,  and  Interest  thereon  paid 
lor  any  period  of  time,  as  Is  customary  with  com- 
mercial banks. 

Second — These  deposits  shall  be  loaned  at  the 
market  price  for  money  on  security  that  Is  good 
beyond  question.  This  should  make.  In  these 
times,  the  net  Income  for  deposits  at  least  6  per 
cent,  gradually  dimlnlshlns  to  B  or  less  as  world 
prosperity  returns. 

Third— Four  per  cent  semi-annual  compound 
interest  will  go  directly  to  depositors. 

Fourth— The  balance  of  the  proflts  shall  be  paid 
twice  a  year  into  the  tJnited  States  Treasury,  thus 
making  passible  the  reduction  of  taxes  and  thereby 
benefiting  the  whole  citizenship,  including,  of 
course,  the  depositors.  This,  it  is  estimated, 
should  bring  into  the  V.  a.  Treasury,  withoat 
texing  aBybody  one  rent,  an  annual  Income  of  at 
least  tl20.000.000,  to  possibly  tSOO.OOO.OOO  or  more. 

Fifth — Every  banking  institution  In  the  Ignited 
States  In  good  standing  may  become  an  agent  for 
the  Postal  Savings  Bask,  both  to  receive  deposits 


and  to  make  loans,  t«celving  for  such  rerxice  a 
small  commission  on  both  deposits  and  loana 

Tha  Postal  Savings  Bank  will  thus  become  the 
greatest  and  strongest  bank  In  the  world,  one  vast 
national  resen'Oir  of  the  people's  savings,  avail- 
able  for  loans  to  all  who  furnish  proper  wrurity. 
There  will  be  no  favoritism  to  any  class  or  Intir- 
ests — practically  no  limitation  to  loans  e-ccept  the 
limitation  of  good  security  and  use  In  harmony 
with  public  good. 

Sixth— The  present  gold  standard  Is  not  affected 
and  will  be  permanently  maintained,  yel  gold  is 
made  no  longer  either  fetish  or  a  acanciow. 

Seventh— The  Postal  Savings  Bank  will  be  placed 
beyond  the  power  of  domination  by  any  interest 
or  class.  It  will  have  no  power  of  either  Inflation 
or  contraction,  these  powers  being  left  In  Ihe  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  existing  Federal  Reserve 
Banks. 

Eighth- It  will  quickly  mobilize  and  put  into 
9IS'li5.'"?  '•»"'»  channels  over  three  billion  dollars 

(13,000.000,000)   of  money  not  now  In  any  bank 

the  Identical  kind  of  money  that  Is  now  the  foun- 
dation resource  of  all  banks. 

Ninth— With  this  bill  in  operation  there  will  be 
scores  of  millions  of  depositors,  Instesd  of  half  a 
million  as  at  present,  with  deposits  exceeding 
thirty  billions,  possibly  soon  nearer  one  hundred 
billions,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  flfty-flve  mill- 
ion deposits  as  when  this  is  written. 


To  Men  of  Business 

To  men  of  business,  "big"  and  "little."  To  farmers — to  all 
who  toll. 

To  stimulate  "thrift  and  saving"  among  the  millions  who 
labor — such  as  the  world  has  never  before  seen. 

To  get  for  TOU  whenever  you  want 
to  "borrow"  money,  all  you  want 
and  can  adninntely  secnre.  for  "long 
time"  or  "short  time,"  at  the  "mar- 
ket price  for  money." 

Without  an  iota  of  "flat"  fallacy, 
without  an  atom  of  "Inflation." 

Without  a  shadow  of  "injustice" 
or  of  "favoritism"  to  any  "class"  or 
"Interest."     To  do  all  this: 


To  stabilize  business,  build  conA- 
dencf,  pour  the  oil  of  peace  and 
prosperity  on  the  troubled  waters  of 
unrt'st. 

T"  get  for  you  who  are  now 
••thrifty"  4  per  cent,  compounded 
arnil-annually,  on  your  "dally  bal- 
ance" of  every  surplus  dollar  you 
po.-ts^-sa — even  the  dollars  In  your 
pot'ket.  cash  drawer  and  safe. 


Unfetter  the  existing  Postal  Savings  Bank,  now  "shackled" — 
"hamstrung" — by  cunning,  short-sighted  greed. 

Bankers  with  Brains,  Vision, 

Conscience  and  Patriotism  (plenty  of  all  four  cordially  recog- 
nized) will  see,  not  antagonism,  but  co-operation  in  an  un- 
shackled Postal  Savings  Bank. 


r.nnk  prosperity  goes  naturally 
\>lth  industrial  prosperity  which  the 
fn-ed  Postal  Bank  will  enormously 
•ilntulate. 

PATKlOnSM— the  freed  Postal 
will  absorb  the  entire  National  debt 
rtnrt  provide  resource  practically  un- 
ilmiied  for  National  emergencies,  at 
Ion  interest,  without  perceptibly 
tr**nchlng  on  commercial  funds. 

CO.VSCrENCi:— It'ls  not  believable 
that    honorable    bankers    approve    of 


the  way  Uncle  Sam  has  been  "used" 
to  get  the  money  of  Postal  Bank  de- 
positors at  one-third  to  one-Hfth  of 
the  "market  price  for  money" — 05 
per  cent  of  it  going  to  bankers'  use. 

PROFIT — legitimate,  honorable.  In 
return  for  economic  service,  will  go 
to  bankers  in  cnmmtsstons  on  both 
deposits  and  loans  of  the  Postal 
Bank — proflts  100  times  greater  than 
haitl  in  the  past  from  "skinned"  de- 
positors. 


Three  Billion  Dollars 

« REAL     MONEY  "—INTEREST     FREE 

No  "blur'  about  it,  no  "magic,"  no  "flat"  fallacy,  no  "Infla- 
tion"— nobody  disputes  the  facts  in  the  case. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars  or  more  In  taxes, 
yearly,  saved  right  in  your  pocket  and  mine! 

All  made  available  quickly  by  a  little  "practical  sense"  and 
JUSTICE— unfetter  our  existing  Postal  Savings  Bank,  now 
"hamstrung"  by  short-sighted  selfishness  and  greed. 

Balking  Bandits  and 
Burglars 

No  more  U.  S.  mail  robberies;  no  more  pay-roll  "hold-ups;" 
INCIDENTAL  results  of  an  unfettered  PosUI  Savings  Bank, 
now  "hamstrung"  by  cunning,  short-sighted  greed. 


Every  certificate  of  deposit,  whether 
$1  or  fl.OOO,  is  "to  order,"  or  "to 
bearer"  at  the  option  of  its  owner:  if 
"to  order"  bandit  or  burglar  can't 
"cash"  or  "pass"  without  identlflca- 
tlon  and  consequent  arrest — no  In- 
ducement to  steal  or  rob. 


Another  INCIDENTAL,  result  is, 
certlflcates  of  deposit  are  good  any- 
where in  the  United  States — or  world 
— the  same  as  "gold  certlflcates." 
thus  doing  away  with  present  enor- 
mous cost  of  "bank  exchange."  and 
risk  of  money  transportation. 


An  unfettered  Postal  Savings  Bank,  now  "hamstrung"  by 
cunning,  short-sighted  greed,  would  bring  billions  of  dollars  to 
bankers — bring  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  men  who  toll — 
Justly,  expediently,  bring  prosperity  and  "peace" — in  exchange 
for  the  "economic  war"  of  the  past — and  of  the  present. 


For  details,  facts  uneontrovei^ed,  arguments  unanswered — unanswerable — see  "THRIFT  AND*  PROSPERITY,"  by  Senator  Morris 
Sheppard,  of  Texas,  and  John  B.  Alden,  Neshanic,  N.  J.,  farmer,  ex-edltor  and  book  publisher;  $1  at  book  stores,  or  free  at  Public 
Libraries. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  is  irresistible.  YOU  help  make  it.  READ  the  book  for  facts,  simple,  overwhelming  logic.  SEND  THIS-  to 
Congressmen,  Senators,  Editors,  Public  Men;  ask^them  "Why  not?"  Tell  your  thought.  Inclose  in  all  letters.  Discuss  with 
netghlwrs.    These  slips  for  letters  at  rate  of  5  for  Ic,  postpaid,  from  Alden. 

Honesty  is  the  best  POI.,ICT.  Oodliness  is  PROFITABI.,E — economic  truth,  not  buncombe,  not  cant.  Pleased  customers  more 
PROFITABLE  than  "skinned"  customers.  Dropping  water  wears  stone — Keep  at  U.  Ink  beats  dynamite.  Pen  mightier  than  sword 
— awing  it  I 

At  Book  Stores,  or  of  The  Outlook,  or  of  Alden,  Neshanic,  N,  J.        C^OOqIc 
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c^  Human  Life 


IN  more  than  a  million  homes  little  boys 
and  little  girls  will  go  to  bed  tonight 
with  the  hidden  danger  of  fire  in  every 
room — and  no  protection.  ; 

A  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  is  the  ideal 
fire  fighter  for  the  home — always  ready — 
always  effective. 

This  great  enemy  of  fire  has  saved  many 
lives,  many  homes. 

Is  a  human  life  worth  $10?  What  do 
you  think  your  little  boy  or  little  girl  is 
worth  to  you? 

Fire  doesn't  wait  —  get  a  Pyrene  at 
once!    Even  a  little  child  can  operate  one. 

Sold  by  hardware  and  electrical 
supply  dealers  and  garages 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
520  Belmont  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Chicago  San  Francisco 

Atlanta  .^^^"^^^^^^*^^*^  ICan»a»  City 


>  ia  n  Pvrflu  Product  for  Every  Class  of  Fire  Protection  and  Industrial  Safety 


18  October 


A   TALK   ON 
PICTURE   MAKING' 

BY  HENRY  HOYT  MOORE 

Art  Maaagn  o(  Tlie  Outlook 

Membor  Executfre  ComtnlttM  PlctorUI  Pbotocnphers 

oi  America 

THERE  is  a  distinction  between  mak- 
ing a  picture  and  making  a  photo- 
graph with  a  camera.  A  picture  must 
please  us  with  an  element  of  beauty:  a 
photograph  may  be  merely  a  record  of 
a  fact.  It  sometimes  depends  on  our 
point  of  view  whether  we  regard  a  pho- 
tograph as  belonging  in  the  first  classi- 
flcation  or  the  second.  I  once  made  a 
photograph  of  a  shoemaker  at  his  bench. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  it.  When  I 
showed  it  to  him,  he  said:  "Heavens! 
is  that  me?"  The  light  and  shade  in 
the  little  shop,  the  modeling,  and  even 
the  wrinkles  on  his  face,  were  most 
agreeable  in  my  sight  and  made  the 
photograph  to  me  a  picture;  but  to  him 
there  appeared  only  the  fact  that  he  was 
getting  old.  Leaving  the  personal  ele- 
ment aside,  perhaps  this  teas  a  picture: 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  thing  I  want  to 
emphasize  is  this — the  difference  be- 
tween making  mere  records  and  makins 
photographs  that  have  an  art  element. 

Lots  of  people  say,  "It's  all  in  the 
lens."    If  they  see  a  photograph  that  is 
at  all  unusual,  they  say:    "What  a  good 
lens  you  must  have!"    It's  a  little  like 
saying  to  an  artist  who  paints  fine  land- 
scapes, "What  good  brushes  you  must 
have!"    The  truth  is,  you  don't  need  an 
expensive  lens  to  make  good  pictures. 
A    costly    lens    will    make    sharp    and 
mathematically  correct  photographs  and 
it   will   make   them   in   the   thousandth 
part  of  a  second:  but  it  won't  make  a 
real  picture  any  better  than  the  lens  in 
your    brownie.      There!      I    suppose    I 
ought  not  to  use  any  word  that  sounds 
like  advertising  an  article;  but  if  I  say 
brownie  or  kodak   In   this  talk,  please 
understand  that  in  using  those  words  I 
refer  to  small  cameras  of  any   make. 
These  small  cameras  In  their  cheapest 
form   are   perfectly   capable  of  making 
pictorial  photographs.     When   you  buy 
one  of  them  that  is  fitted  with  a  costly 
lens,  you  can  take  better  snap-shots  of    j 
race-horses  and  railway  trains  with   it, 
and  sometimes  you  can  get  photographs    I 
with  it  on  rainy  days,  but  otherwise  you    j 
are  no  nearer  to  making  pictures  than 
with  the  cheap  lens.    The  man  or  boy    { 
or  girl  who  goes  into  a  store  and  buys 
a  lens  costing  $400,  in  a  "box" — that  Is. 
a  camera — costing   |200    (and  you  can 
easily  spend  that  amount  for  your  out- 
fit)— is    really   no    better   equipped   for 
picture-making    under    ordinary    condi- 
tions than  the  possessor  of  a  little  film 
camera    costing     $2.       That     seems    a 
strong  statement,  but  listen.     A  man  I 
know   who   has    traveled   all    over   this 
country    and     taken    charming    photo- 

<  Mr.  Moore's  Talk  on  Plrturo  MnklnK  h*a  sl- 
fvftfly  rrachrd  thf  n»«ny  thousands  who  "listen 
In"  on  the  broftdrastlnK  from  WJZ — thf  Newark 
station  of  Uw  Wi'stlnithouse  Electric  Company. 
In  thf  thotiBtit  that  It  >vmild  have  an  equal 
Interest    for  nuilimk   subscrlliers   It   Is  pubHihol 
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graphs  to  illustrate  bis  faeclnating 
tmoks  carried  an  old  camera  with  a 
cheap,  old-fasbloned  lens  and  a  home- 
made  shutter.  I  once  aslced  him,  "How 
do  you  malce  quick  exposures  with  that 
shutter?"  He  answered,  "I  put  a  lot  of 
extra  rubber  bands  on  it."  His  boolcs 
are  filled  with  attractive  and  in  many- 
cases  admirable  pictures  that  he  made 
with  this  simple  outfit.  You  can  And 
his  books  in  almost  any  public  library 
and  judge  for  yourselves  as  to  their 
merit.  You  naturally  ask  his  name. 
Without  consulting  him,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  saying  that  his  name  is  Clifton 
Johnson  and  the  t>ooks  bear  the  title  of 
"Highways  and  Byways"  in  many  parts 
of  our  country  and  in  foreign  lands. 

And,  to  draw  a  leaf  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, let  me  say  that  a  few  years 
ago  I  went  up  to  the  State  of  Maine 
with  an  expensive  photographic  outfit. 
I  had  an  8  X  10  camera,  and  an  anas- 
tigmatic  lens,  double^ioated  plates,  color 
filters,  and  so  on.  1  carried  this  heavy 
outfit  around  the  rocks  and  up  the  hills 
of  Maine  till  I  was  weary — and  got  some 
fairly  good  results;  but  one  day  I  shook 
this  outfit  and  borrowed  a  brownie  from 
a  friend  and  with  it  got  what  the  criti- 
cal ones  called  a  real  picture — a  snap 
that  caught  a  fleeting  impression  of 
sand  and  sea  and  sunset  clouds  and  a 
human  flgure,  that  couldn't  have  been 
captured  with  a  big  view  camera. 

Another  amateur  photographer,  whose 
work  can  be  seen  in  almost  any  of  the 
current  exhibitions  of  photographic  art, 
gets  his  original  negatives  with  a  film 
camera  of  the  2%  x  ZVi  sort.  He  works 
them  up  into  larger  negatives  and  prints 
and  gets  effects  that  are  properly  de- 
scribed as  "stunning." 

Well,  how  are  these  things  done?  In 
the  first  place,  you  must,  as  a  rule,  learn 
how  to  develop  your  own  films  or  p'ates 
and  make  prints  from  them.  Is  this 
troublesome  and  expensive?  When  I 
began  to  do  my  own  developing,  after 
an  apprenticeship  of  the  "you  press  the 
button  and  we  do  the  rest"  variety,  I 
asked  an  experienced  friend  what  I 
needed.  "It's  easy,"  he  said.  "All  you 
need  is  a  flve<!ent  developing  powder,  a 
pound  of  hypo,  a  graduate  glass,  and 
two  small  trays.  On  second  thought," 
he  added,  "I'll  say  you  don't  need  the 
graduate.  You  can  mix  the  developer 
in  one  of  the  trays.  After  you  develop 
the  film  in  one  tray  and  fix  it  in  the 
other,  tell  the  missus  you  want  to  Iwr- 
row  her  kitchen,  and  then  wash  your 
film  in  the  sink."  This  man  made  two 
mistakes.  First,  he  didn't  realize  the 
fascination  of  photography,  which  makes 
you  want  to  liuy  more  and  more  mate- 
rial.   Second,  he  didn't  know  my  missus. 

Nevertheless,  the  initial  expense  of  a 
developing  outfit  is  really  small  and  the 
satisfaction  Is  large. 

When  you  have  learned  to  develop  and 
print  your  snap-shots,  you  should  get  an 
enlarging  outfit.  You  can  pay  $450  for 
this,  or  you  can  get  one  for  $3.71.  You 
can  make  exhibition  pitcures  with  either 
kind.  The  majority  of  the  pictures 
shown  in  the  photographic  exhibitions 
are   what    are   called   bromide    enlarge- 
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Magic 


Lies  in  pretty  teeth— Remove  that  fihn 


Why  will  any  woman  in  these  days  have  . 
dingy  film  on  teeth  ? 

There  is  now  a  way  to  end  it.  Millions  of 
people  employ  it.  You  can  see  the  results 
in  glistening  teeth  everywhere  you  look. 

This  is  to  offer  a  ten-day  test,  to  show  you 
how  to  beautify  the  teeth. 

Film  is  cloudy 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It  dings 
to  the  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 
When  left  it  forms  the  basis  of  tartar.  Teeth 
look  discolored  more  or  less. 

But  film  does  more.  It  causes  most  tooth 
troubles.  It  holds  food  substances  which 
ferment  and  form  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Qerms  breed  by  millions  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

You  leave  it 

Old  ways  of  brushing  leave  much  of  that 
film'  intact.  It  dims  the  teeth  and,  night  and 
day,  threatens  serious  damage.  'That's  why 
so  many  well-brushed  teeth  discolor  and 
decay.  Tooth  troubles  have  been  constantly 
increasing.  So  dental  science  has  been 
seeking  ways  to  fight  that  film.  Two  effec- 
tive methods  have  been  found.  They  mean 
so  much  that  leading  dentists  the  world 
over  now  advise  them. 


A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been  per- 
fected, correcting  some  old  mistakes.  These 
two  film  combatants  are  embodied  in  it. 
The  name  is  Pepsodent,  and  by  its  use 
millions  now  combat  that  film. 

Two  other  foes 

It  also  fights  two  other  foes  of  teeth.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva. 
To  digest  starch  deposits  on  teeth  which 
may  otherwise  cling  and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
To  neutralize  mouth  acids  which  cause 
tooth  decay. 

Thus  Pepsodent  brings  to  people  new 
conceptions  of  clean  teeth. 

Lives  altered 

Whole  lives  may  be  altered  by  this  better 
tooth  protection.  Dentists  now  advise  that 
children  use  Pepsodent  from  the  time  the 
first  tooth  appears.  It  will  mean  a  new 
dental  era. 

The  way  to  know  this  is  to  send  the 
coupon  for  a  lo-Day  Tube.  Note  how  clean 
the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten 
as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

See  and  feel  the  new  effects,  then  read 
the  reasons  in  the  book  we  send. 

If  you  count  such  things  important,  cut 
out  the  coupon  now. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Now  endorsed  by  authorities  and 
advised  by  leading  dentists  practi- 
cally all  the  world  over.  All  drug- 
gists supply  the  large  tubes. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE   PEPSODENT   COMPANY, 

Oept.  M7.  U04  S.  Waba*h  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ul. 
Mail  lo-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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The  1923  Cruise  De  Luxe 

To  the  lands  of  age-old  civilizations 
with  their  never  -  failing  interest, 
their  wealth  of  Art,  History,  and 
Natural  splendors 

hy  the  St>eciaUy  Chartered 
New  White  Star  Liner 

"HOMERIC" 

Jan.  20  to  March  28,  1 923 
Limi'leii  to  500  G"'"' 


A  complete  change; 
new  countries,  enchant- 
ing scenery;  different 
people.  Sixty-seven 
glorious  days  —  with  a 
long  stay  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine. 


THOS.  COOK 
&SON 


245  Broadway 
561  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 

Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Toronto,  Montreal.  Vancouver 


1 


I  \MUI^  If  AH  1  JbiMliw,  or  penonalnrrice-doroertlu 
sneSfbuali 


work«n,^tfl*Gli«n,  nann,  b 


■  or  prolMiionftl  HsiaUuita, 


t*e.,  etc— whether  Ton  requira  help  or  are  aeekliiK  a  ■!»' 
ation,  mr  be  HUe<f  tfa: "      "—  -  ■      • 


brougli  a  little  annonnoemeut  In  tlie 


ckaaifled  ooliuuiM  of  The  dutlook.  II  70a  have  eome  article 
to  Mil  or  excliause,  theae  cohnnna  may  prove  of  nal  vahie 
to  you  u  tliey  liave  to  mail jr  othera.  Bend  for  deecriptlve  cir- 
oubraudordarblaiik  AND  yilXTOUH  WANTS.  Addraa 

Drmrlttienl  of  Cliutlfiti  AdivrHtlxf 
The  Outlook  Compttny,  881  Fonrth  Aye.,  N.  Y. 


THE  INNER  SECRET 

The  Most  Re- 
markable Book 
of  the  Year 

Special  Edition 
RcKolar  EditioB 
Handsome  Leatherette 
CoTer  Selb  For 

$igg 

"Thm  ini—r  Saent"  or  "That  Sommtkima 
Within  "  U  a  reinarkable  book  which  axpUina  the  fnner 
POW9T  each  one  poeieeim,  which,  if  andentood.  will  give 
you  the  thing!  you  want — haallh,  wmtillh,  famm  and 
pmrtonat  power.  It  aliowe  pUiuly  why  one  man  Reta 
the  things  wlildi  make  life  worth  while— motor  oara,  flue 
homea,  peraotiality  and  rugged  health,  while  othera  muit 
grub  along  year  after  year  with  hardly  the  bare  neoeaaitiee 
of  existence. 

Through  the  grneraaitT  of  a  wealthy  man  who  read  and 
admired  'The  lnn*r  Secret  "  we  are  enabled  to  iirhit 
and  distribute  a  8|ie<:ial  Edition  of  thia  remarkable  9/.  OO 
Book  for  to  c«n(e. 

Yoar  rapid  climb  to  mrmatar  aacceee  will  date  from 

your  reading  ol  "Tha  fnnmr  Smenl.  "    It  nill  awaken 

your  latent  toroea  and  give  you  a  new  viewpoint  on  life. 

Dou'tdetey.     Bend  for  a  copy  A/OW.     It  may  be  the  moat 

t      tanpoitant  step  of  your  life. 

\  Personal  Power  Co.  '&U.'"6:*D!:Ly.- 
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A  TALK  ON  PICTURB  MAKING 

{Continued) 

ments,  and  they  are  made  with  these 
enlarging  cameras. 

Before  you  get  Into  the  exhibitions, 
however,  you  should  attend  some  of 
them  and  see  "what's  what"  Many  of 
the  art  museums  throughout  the  country 
have  within  the  last  few  years  given 
space  to  photographic  exhibitions,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  prints  shown  will  be 
surprising  to  people  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  seeing  only  the  ordinary 
snap-shots.  Then  perhaps  there  is  a 
camera  club  in  your  vicinity  which 
holds  exhibitions  from  time  to  time. 
These  are  often  good  to  see. 

In  making  enlargements  there  are 
some  tricks  to  learn — I  use  the  word  in 
no  disparaging  sense.  The  most  Impor- 
tant of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  use  of  what 
is  called  a  soft-focus  or  diffusing  lens. 
This  is  a  lens  which  is  so  constructed 
that  it  does  away  with  the  wiry  sharp- 
ness that  the  beginner  In  photography 
admires.  It  gives  "atmosphere"  to  a 
picture  when  properly  used — either  in 
an  enlargement  or  in  making  the  origi- 
nal negative — something  of  the  quality 
of  impressionism  which  makes  thq  paint- 
ings of  the  great  modem  masters  so 
much  admired.  But  you  don't  have  to 
begin  with  the  soft-focus  lens  In  making 
your  enlargements.  Learn  to  see  pic- 
tures around  you  and  try  to  get  them  in 
your  original  negatives  and  you  will 
have  good  results  with  any  enlarging 
lens.  When  you  take  a  portrait,  don't 
have  the  subject  stand  stiffly  erect, 
bands  at  side,  staring  into  your  lens. 
When  you  try  tor  a  landscape  effect, 
don't  take  it  at  noon.  In  a  strong,  hard 
light,  but  get  plenty  of  soft  afternoon 
shadows  in  your  picture.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  photographing  against  the 
light,  provided  you  don't  have  the  sun 
shining  directly  into  your  lenj.  Try 
photographing  your  best  girl  on  the 
shadow  side  of  her  face  and  see  how 
beautiful  she  will  look — though  of  course 
she'd  look  beautiful  anyway.  That  re- 
minds me  tliat  women  often  make  the 
best  photographers  as  well  as  the  best 
subjects  for  photography.  A  woman 
amateur  photographer  last  year  won 
from  a  field  of  over  a .  thousand  com- 
petitors the  $100  prize  offered  hy  a 
Seattle  Arm  for  the  best  picture,  and 
women  and  girls  are  represented  in  all 
the  best  photographic  exhibitions.  It's 
a  good  thing  to  have  a  woman  criticise 
your  pictures.  The  only  fault  I  And 
with  her  as  a  critic  is  that  too  often  she 
thinks  it  impolite  or  unkind  to  use  the 
word  "rotten." 

I'll  close  with  telling  you  how  a 
woman  helped  me  in  a  photographic 
emergency.  I  was  photographing  scen- 
ery on  a  New  England  lake  for  a  maga- 
zine— you  know  you  can  sell  your  good 
pictures  to  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers, don't  you? — but  that's  another 
fctory.  Well,  when  I  was  getting  off  the 
rowboat  1  dropped  my  camera  Into  the 
water.  I  said,  "Oh  dear!"  My  dear 
fished  the  camera  out  and  I  put  it  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  It  seemed  not  badly  dam- 
aeed  when  I  later  examined  it,  but  the 
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— If 'j  good  cocoa 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 

COCOA 


is  made  from  only  high 
grade  cocoa  beans,  by  the 
most  modem  processes 
and  improved  machinery. 
It  has  a  delicious  flavor, 
delicate  aroma,  is  pure 
and  wholesome. 


Bag.  U.S.  Pat.  OS. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

EscablUhed  1780 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  sent  free 


rOK « MBN 


OF  ailAINS 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WtST 


FALL 
EDITION 

^Childs 


TnUpaJ>a<rodIla,Ryaehillia 

Cnens,  Freaaiaa-all  Ihaae 

■ovelTSpriiiiiaowenshaald 

be  planted  NOW.  Immii— 

ttoeica    of    Peoniaa.    Iria. 

,     .      .    .^  Phlox  and  aeorea  of  meat 

popolar  hardy  Perennials  to  make  flower  nrdcna 

that  last  (or  ysara.    Yon  shoald  get  this  balplyiil 

Gtrdra  Odd*,  laelndhie  srvnlm  Mt. 

Ugjjarjgjt  ••*»>".  wilt.  Ite  ll  TOOAT— bm 


f 


John  Lawif  QhildsbtK- 
'     Floral  ParJC-N-Y' 


1922 

Shutter  refuBed  to  work.  I  fussed  over 
It  a  while,  then  gave  it  up.  Some  car- 
penters were  at  work  near  by  and  got 
Interested  in  my  trouble.  One  of  them, 
an  ingenious  young  chap,  worlced  over 
the  shutter  for  an  hour.  Nothing  doing. 
I  took  it  to  the  wife  and  said,  "Guess 
I'll  have  to  send  it  to  New  York.  Good- 
ness knows  when  we'll  get  it  back — and 
my  work  only  half  done."  I  went  to  the 
hotel  desk  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
camera  people  about  it.  Came  back  to 
get  the,  camera.  The  lady  said,  "Do  you 
know,  this  shutter  works  all  right  now! 
I  fixed  It  with  a  hair-pin." 


AN  APPRECIATIVE  READER 

I  AM  sending  you  a  snap-shot  of  one 
who  probably  ranks  among  your 
youngest  appreciators,  Jean  Stewart 
Navarre.  She  represents  the  third  gen- 
eration in  a  family  which  has  for  many 
years  weekly  turned  to  your  magazine 
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for  information  and  for  inspiration.  T 
sometimes  wonder  why  she  always  se- 
lects The  Outlook  when  she  sits  down  to 
"read,"  but  it  is  so  gratifying  to  have 
her  seem  instinctively  to  choose  good 
company.  Your  magazine  is  a  constant 
refreshment  to  my  spirit,  which  seems 
80  often  to  be  growing  worn  and  dis- 
couraged in  this  battle  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing and  of  trying  to  make  the  living 
worth  the  earning  on  a  Michigan  farm 
In  these  last  years.  It  reassures  me 
of  the  happy  truth  that  the  world  is  as 
full  of  people  fine,  brave,  and  big  as  it 
seems  to  be  of  the  gossipy,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  greedy.  And  for  that,  words 
are  inarticulate  to  tell  you  how  deeply 
I  thank  you.    Most  cordially  yours, 

LnxiAN  S.  Navabbe. 

Monroe,  Michigan. 


Perhaps  to  some  men  the  most 
appealing  feature  of  the  Penta- 
gon is  its  practical  shape.  Others 
no  doubt  admire  the  sheer 
beauty  of  it — or  possibly  its  strik- 
ing individuality.  In  any  event, 
the  Pentagon — Gruen's  newest 
achievement — has  attained  na- 
tional vogue  almost  overnight. 
At  the  leading  jewelers. 

No.  .Y-7W— Ultrathin  Penta- 
gon, (shape  patented)  solid  green 
gold,  Dietrich  Gruen  Extra 
Precision  movement,  $275  ;  solid 
18  kt.  white  gold,  $410;  solid 
platinum,  $650.  Verithin  Penta- 
gon, solid  gold.  Precision  move- 
ment, $100  to  $175;  ultra  quality 
gold,  $70  to  $75. 
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IVon't  tip  over  in  the  pocket 

Hou-  the.  Cnien  Pot,  Wh^et  COih- 
i'fnirffoii  miiite  an  acrttrate  icatch 
Ittffirnllij l/ii».  Exchisive vmkrrsof 
iff     anginal     gennine     Verithin 


GRyiN  mhS  WATCHIS 

IncluiHng  the  original  and  geiniine  '•'■VERITHIN" 
Time  Hill.  Cincinnati  Canadian  Braiicli,  Toronto 
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THE   OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING    SECTION 

AdTCftlilnc  BmtMt  Hotela  and  ResorU,  ApartmenU,  Tours  and  Travel.  Real  Estate.  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cenU  per  acate  line,  four 
columns  to  the  pace.     Not  less  tban  four  lines  accepted. 

■■Want"  advertisements,  under  the  various  headlnss,  "Board  and  Rooms."  "Help  Wanted."  ate,  ten  cenU  tor  each  word  or  Initial,  IndaOaK 
the  address,  for  eseh  Insertion.  The  flrst  word  of  each  "Want"  advertisement  Is  set  In  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  If  answers  are 
to  be  addressed  In  care  of  The  Outlook,  twenty-five  cento  Is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  bi  the  advertisement  Replies  will  be  forwarded 
by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered. 

AUren:  ADTERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  THE  OUTLOOK,  381  FODIITH  AVENUE.  NEW  YOU  COI 


Tours  and  Travel 


=4^'0' 


EGYPT 

and  Mediterranean  Lands 

Nile  Cruise  to  Second  Cataract 
in  private  steamer.  Long  Tour 
saUs  January  6  by  ADRIATIC. 

Also 
Later  sailings  and  sliorter  tours. 

Write  tor  intonnation  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSin  TRAVE 

15  Boyd  Street,   Newton,  Mas*. 

Egypt,  Palestine 

Lai^e  ateamera  thronehout.    Small  groups, 

peieoiially  conducted. 
BsiliuK'  Jan.  SLtl39»-^au.  17,  I1M6-Feb.  10, 

EUROPE  1923 

limited  lautiea  enrolling  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  £,*Jr^J^. 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Leaving  New  York  Jan.  6,  1923 

AW  a  crmm*  but  a  rmal  viiit  into 

lAs.  iiKsrior  ot  th»  eoantri— 

A  hieh-grade  tour  nnder  efficient  onl- 

tnrM  leaderahip,  limited  to  12  eneats. 

AnvngemeHU  madr  for  any  jmlioH 

of  the  tour. 

Mis*  KATHJOtlNE  A.  PANTUND 

IM  Umwmtiii*  Drive  Naw  Taik  CHy 

FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  -,S'.'.5r 

ail  organUer  ol  a  auiall  nartT .  KaUblljIiad  W«l. 
Uaioucs's  ToDia.  It  Halaey  St..  BrooUjra. 

THE  beauty,  fascination,  and  niys- 
tery  of  the  Urieut  Inres  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

nie  unaliiteat  sud  moat  iutareatiiig  oj  all 
oouutriaa.  Come  while  Uie  oM  wa  ciiatmu 
prevail.    Write,  uiaiitioiiiuK  "Ontlooli"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Cara  TraOlc  Uapt. 

UmUAL  COVEINMEHT  RAILWATS 

TOKYO 

for  (ull  liilonuatlou 
to- far  a -*  nasi -ia-l  ta*  «J  ■«  3  ■Mb. 
tS-«  ■  dias  aaJ  sasdi' ■•Mcls.  $4-4  ■ 


Boarders  Wanted 

rOI'LKOE  WOMANofferarealliopietp 
vTouiiK  women  atiidyluit  in  Ntiw  York.  Kxc»\- 
lent  Ubie.  HIslioat  refereuoea.  ChaperoniKJ, 
U  daalrad.  KH  to  (JU  wMkljr.  i,ii\,  Ontloak. 


Board   Wanted 


PcnuMot  ik  Water  bo^  w^!;^ 

New  York  City  about  Nor.  1.  B<»rd'n«  •■,«>». 

nriTste  bmily  or  aiaituieiit.  Artiat'a  widow. 

-astbermaoneble.  HiKlieatrelerenctia 

-paired.  R<T>lr  by  Wter  only.  Mra. 

liwa,  M  West  &bt  St..  New  \  urk. 


Country  Board 


Morriatown.N.  J.Reathil  lioma  life,  attnu^ie 
room,  auitsble  lur  couple,  iu  IxAutiful  reai- 
deiitial  iau'k,Dearatatioii,eaaycomwutinK;ex- 
celleut  cuiaiue.  Moderate  ratea.  8,W3,Outlaak. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furuialied  bungnlo^\  a  of  varioua  aiaea ;  ait- 
uated  ou  the  footliilla  aiuong  t))e  orange 
grorea,  OTerlooklng  the  aea.  Central  diniug- 
room,  electric  liglita,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good 
tennis  court.  Ki  uilea  from  SanU  Barbata, 
two  miles  from  ocean.  Booklet.  Addreas 
UuiAasR,  San  Yaidro  Itauch,  Santa  Barbara. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rock  Klilse  Hall.  Wellealey  HUla, 
Maaa.  Kiua  location.  Riumius  water  m 
badrooma.  Pleaaant  foreat  walka  and  country 
drivca.  Uur  ubIe  a  apecislty.  tu-t2aaweek. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 

Hotel  Webster 

(N«wr  5tli  Avvmi*) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  fn  tii«  fmalilotiabia  club  and  Bhop- 
pinc  Mctioo.  Within  five  mioutei'  walk  to 
all  priucipal  tlieMan.  A  hfffh-claM  botel 
patrouiied  by  thoM  <le«irusK  tli«  beat  accotn- 
tnodatioiwat  tnodaraM  coat. 
REDUCED  RATES  DURING  SUMMER 
itatM  aud  map  Rladly  a«ut  upon  reqiieat. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  7Sd  St.,  thrnnKli 
to  7 1st  St..  Mew  York 

JIM  rooma,  aaeli  with  bath.  Abaolntely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  71d  tit.  en- 
trance of  Central  Fark.  Comfort  and 
reflnemant  coiubined  with  nioderute 
ratea.    Bend  tor  illustrated  booklet  J. 


DOIEL  JIDSON  'dJ's'i.'piSr 

adioiniDC  Judaon  Msaorial  Churoh.  Itooiua 
withand  without  bath.  Hates  WJO  per  day, 
iuclndias  Meala.  Bpeoial  nlaa  lor  two  weeka 
or  morsT  Location  Tary  central.  CooTauiant 
to  all  ala<ated  and  attest  car  kuaa. 


Health  Resorts 


VAN  VALEN   SANATORIUM 

TOMKERS,  N.  T. 

Paycho-Therapeutlc  Treatment.    Booklet. 


Real  Estate 


BERMUDA 


Bemada-For  Rent  ^Sf^f.*^ 

ruouis.   flOO  per  montli.  >Mr  all  muntlia. 
Dr.  A.  H.  KlUTH,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 


CAI^IFORNIA      _ 

Cniuplelelyfuriilahed  cnttBKSsniid 
auartiuents  SiiO-teo  per  month. 

Town  of  li.VM.  lIuMira  moU>rto8au  Kiwirisco 
on  cement  highway.  Lonly  winter  cliuukie. 
A.  B.  Uerrmau,  Uu  Baiaon  8t.,8snta  Cnu,Oal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

FOR  SALE  iJ-f^SSSSSfa-fS? 

ruulppad   tea-room.     Splendid   opportunity 
f or  twoirieuds.    Addieaa  7,Mi,  Uutkwk. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


All -Year -Round  Home 

For  sale,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Berkahires, 
Washington,  Conn. 

i>  country  pUoe  of  about  8  acr<w,  ritnsted  in 
the  midat  of  cliiiruiiiig  scenery,  roloiitai 
house  of  14  roiimti,  t;  oiieu  tireplat-ee.  Htf.MU 
heat,  S  bsthrooins:  stable  with  living  *\nir- 
terB,2«ar  garai^e.  diickeii  huiiH4?  and  yaxla, 
ice  houae,  flow  tr  au«i  vegetable  uBixit-na ; 
iieTer-failiiiK  i\aler' supply  from  individual 
apring.  Wannt  sewage  disiK^sal  syateiu.  .\^ 
ininble  churt'h  and  schoul  ailvanta^ea  and 
golf.  Kine  toMi  lilirary.  An  al)-ye:ir-rouDd 
nome  of  clutnn  and  cotnfort.  On  Litclitield 
branch  of  N.  T.  &  .N.  H.  li.  K.,  28  miles  from 
DanbuiT  by  motor,  40  miles  from  New  Havim. 
For  fnruier  Information  addiess 

3,301,  Outlook. 


FLORIDA 


P>T  sale— winter  home.  CaptiTa  Island 
on  the  Oult  of  Mexico,  facing  Pine  latauid 
Booiid.  5-room  modem  cottage,  all  couveui- 
encea.  aerTsnt  qiiartei-a,  etc.  PriTate  dock. 
Flabing  and  batliiiiK.  S-acre  tract,  including 
.Vacregrapefniit  and  orange  groTe.  Bargain. 
Addreaa  J.  Sanchez  U.,  Captiva,  Lee  Co.,  Ktak 


Furnished 
honaekeeiv 


The    Knickerbocker 

ine  apartmenta.  Adults  only.  Ooeau,  Indian 
K^er.flihiug.  Golf.  flM  to  (WO  toMay.19. 
Hiss  Ehiub  EoBXSTaoii,  Hew  Smyrna,  r la. 


NEW    YORK 


tJnA  Beciirea  KiOacre  Farm.  With  honea, 
▼WV  luo  bu.  poutoea,  10  bu.  apnlea.  111  t.  hay, 
hameaaea.  toola  i  IX  mi.  depot ;  1-room  hooae, 
bam.  tl.foo,  onlr  (400  needed.  Page  79  llhia. 
Catalog  l.Mii  Bargains  KRRE.  STSotrr  FiBli 
AoascT,  UO  B.M.  liaaaau  St.,  New  Xork  City. 

POP  RPNT  Iindlow-on-Hadaon, 
tAJA\  AXL.!!  A  jj,  y,,  aeven-room  bouse, 
hewly  painted,  all  improvemnuta,  near  ata- 
tion.  Ormiid  Central  Vt  miu.  Orotiiida  45x1441. 
Long  leaae.    Owner,  4li  Suunyaide  Drive. 


VERMONT 


FOR  SALE  AT  WINDSOR,  VT. 

Farm,  90  acres;  good  hooae,  10 rooma:  flue 
fruit  and  aunr  orchard;    wonderful  riew. 
Ideal  place  for  home  or  auwmer  boardiug 
house.    Korpartlculara  innuire 
WM.  A.  DOMAOHITE.    Windsor,  VU 


Apartments 


SOB-I.KASE-APARTMENT  OF 
3  RUOMH.  with  bath  and  Utclieuette 
and  large  cloeeta,  overlooking  the  8.  £.  coi'- 
ner  of  Central  Park.  Kuniiahed  iu  okl  ma- 
hogany, sutlQUe  mga :  attractive  library  ; 
new  bnilding,  elevator,  maid  aervice  and 
dining-room.  Can  be  seen  hy  appointment 
only  witli  the  best  ot  references  Sublet  fur 
not  leaa  tluui  a  year  at  (3,MV.   8.W7,  Outlook. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

URDOOIBT-Beat  available  kicattaii  for 
drug  atorein  Arizona  nowojien.  CorreajKjnii- 
euce  invited  if  able  to  finance.  WonJerlul 
climate.  ThosMs  Marshall,  Tucson,  Arii. 

WANTED-Lady  of  peraouality  to  acquire 
interest  and  Iwcome  active  in  ariatocimtic 
giria*  aumuier  camp.  Lock  Box  38,  New 
Loudon,  >'.  U. 

8AFK  i%  FIRST  MORTOAOE  INCOME 
CRRTIFICATE8  additionally  aecured,  tax 
exempted,  qiurterly  payments.  Permanent 
o.-  rvoonvertlble.  Aak  circulars.  Home  Build- 
ing Si  Loan  Co.,  JacksouvUle,  Via. 


BOOKS.  MAQAZINKS 
MANUSCRIPTS 


HFEAKERS.-Siieclal  anbiecU  prepared: 
■cturea,  artielM,  orstiona  debates.  Expert 
aervice,  Autliora' Research  Bureau,  HO  Filth 


Ave.,  S.  ?. 


OREETINO  CARDS 

COPUCr  CRAFT  HAND- COLORED 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS  wiU  be  aent  on  teu 
daya*  spprovaL  The  Line  ia  beat  known  lor 
IU  diaUiwtive  versea.  Jeesie  A.  McMioul.  U 
Muntl^^n  Ave..  Boston,  Haas. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


DIETITIANS,  cafeteria  managers,  govern- 
eaaea,  mstrona,  bouaekeepers,  supermteiid- 
euts.  Mlaa  Ricliarda,  PrOTMenee,  It.  I.  Box  a 
Eaat  Bide.  Boston  OfBce,  Triidty  Court.  IK 
Jackaon  Hall,  Fridays,  tl  to  L  Addr«aa 
Proridanoe. 

w  A  NTKD— Competent  (saeliera for  ptililic 
au.l  tuiwite  acliocls.  trails coiningevary day. 
Ben.i  foi-circniars.  A  lii;LuyTeaciiara' Agency. 
Alliany.  .\.  V. 

DIKECTORT  for  noereUiiM  and  social 
woritei-s.  Miss  Ricliai-la,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Bus  i  Vjut  Bide.  BoetoM  ofBoe,  Trinity  Court, 
16  .lackson  Hall,  Krid  .ys  U  to  1.    Address 


ROOMS   TO   RENT 


TO  rent  In  private  faraihr  on  Brooklyn 
Heights,  large,  auuny,  f umlaned  room ;  mod- 
em  improvemeuu;  quiet  neighborhooii ;  3 
minutea  from  Cfatrk  Street  station  on  7th 
Ave.  aubway.  Referenoea  required,  yu  per 
week.    AddresB  tffSl,  Outkiok. 

STATIONERY 

UN  USUALLY  desinUs  stationery  tor  any 
type  o(  oorrespoudsuoe.  100  abeets  hii[h 
grade  note  paper  sud  100  envefcipea  printad 


with  your  name  and  addreas  postpaid  (IJU. 
Samples  on  requc^    " 
atatiouery,  but  do 


uneat.    Ton  csn  bur  oheaper 


I  von  want  to  ?  Lewia,  tti 
r.B.  T. 


Samph 
atatiou    ,. 
Second  Are.,  Troy, 

UO  letter  dieets  and  lOtenvekitiea.  (1.  Post- 
paid. Bomstt  Print  8bo]>,  Box  14&,  AsiUand.  U. 

OLD  Hampshire  bond;  100  aheeU  («>ix7) 
and  7S  envelopes,  printed.  t3  delivered. 
Franklin  Priutery,  WamerrN.  U. 

HELP    WANTED 

BaaliMsa  SItoatlaaa 

HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED  MEN  AND 
WOMEN.  Nation-wide  demand  for  high- 
aalaried  man  and  women.  Past  experience 
lumeoeasary.  We  train  you  by  mail  and  imi 
yon  in  touch  with  bigopportnuitiea.  Big  pay, 
flue  living,  intereeting  work,  quick  advance- 
ment, permanent.  Writs  for  free  book, 
•YOUR  BIO  OPPORTUNITY."  Lewii 
Hotel  Training  Schools,  Room  Mt2,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Companions  and  Domestic   Helpers 

WORKING  housekeeper-Family  of  four 
and  governess.  C<K)king ;  waiting  :  no  wash- 
ing. Ksferencea.  Telephone  Scaradale  'Kt,  or 
P.  O.  Box  M,  Scaradale,  N.  Y. 


One  of  tiiem  is  a  profeaslonsl  wouisn  sway 
all  day.  Quiet  lioliaehold,  witli  many  ptivi- 
leges.    AdOrad  2,214,  Outkiok. 

WANTED-Uaeful  OOCDpaiiloo  to  el-lerhr 
lady.  Proteataut.  One  who  uuderatamfa 
houaekeepiug.  References  required-  Address 
Box  4;il,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Teachers  and  Covemcsaea 

WANTED— QoTsmeaa  or  mother's  helper, 
Riiglish  preferred,  to  ssslst  In  csre  sud  train- 
iiig  of  live  children,  four  of  whoa  attrnid 
acilool.  Pleaaant  home  Ufe.  Stimmer  liume 
in  New  Kni;land.  No  housework  requireil. 
Plenae  state  aslary  expected.  Mr&  Knbert 
iUp  Uoodtotte.  »llli«h  St,^  Pssaalr.  N.  J. 

W.tNTKI)    Experienced (ovemeas,Ptat«*. 

girfia    ■     '      '     ■  "    ■  ■ 


tsnt.  to  teach  \ 


i  and  phyairal  eare  of  gii  I 


.  Callable  of  taking  entire  chargSL  Stats  age, 
ntetliod  of  tescliiug,  and  experience.  Refer- 
ences. Klorlds,  wiutera ;  Naw  York,  auramerm. 
2,297,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Young  woman,  wall  edncsted, 
goveniess  oomnanion  for  boy  twelvs  years 
old  who  atteiida  achool  momlncs  and  after- 
uoona.  Must  do  meiKitng  and  ssslst  with  n|K 
atairawork.    State     ' '       *      " 


aaianr  exnectad  and  nt- 
a.  nsk,  IU  Mairts  St., 


WANTED-Privats  teaobcr,  oparienoed, 
to  teach  young  girl  English  Slid  sdwol  sub- 
Wta.  One  who  alao  apeaka  Freoofa  Dfaierxwd. 


erencea.     Mta.   H. 
SpringHekl,  Mi 


kliiat  be  williiv  to  live  two  hours  from  New 


York 

Digitized  by 
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BY  THE   WAY 

rE  author  of  the  "Chimmie  Fadden" 
stories,  Edward  W.  Townsend,  tells 
In  the  New  York  "Herald"  how  he  got  the 
idea  of  the  stories.  He  was  at  a  news- 
boys' dinner  and  saw  a  young  woman 
serving  a  hungry  youngster.  She  leaned 
over  him  and  whispered.  "Jimmie.  bow 
would  you  lil<e  another  piece  of  pie?" 
"Great!"  he  answered.  She  brought  It, 
and  as  she  placed  it  by  his  plate  he 
lifted  up  one  of  her  hands  and  kissed  it. 
Afterwards  he  saw  the  same  young 
woman  walking  on  the  Bowery  with  a 
"masher"  following  her.  A  boy — per- 
haps the  hero  of  the  dinner — told  the 
gallant  to  "beat  it."  "The  boy  explained 
to  me  when  I  questioned  him,"  says  the 
author,  that  "De  bum  had  a  right  not 
to  be  foUeyin'  a  loidy,  a  silk-haired 
dame,  what  done  good  for  de  boys  and 
goils  'round  here."  Out  of  these  Inci- 
dents grew  the  famous  stories. 
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Lord  Northcllffe  saved  "Notes  and 
Queries"  from  extinction  shortly  after 
the  war,  as  a  tribute  to  its  influence  in 
his  personal  fortunes,  according  to  an 
English  writer.  It  is  said  to  have  in- 
spired him  with  the  idea  of  his  own 
"Answers,"  which  gave  him  his  start  in 
his  newspaper  career.  "Notes  and 
Queries"  has  been  published  for  more 
than  seventy  years.  It  is  a  small-sized 
magazine,  and  Lord  NorthclifTe  is  said 
to  have  predicted  that  the  future  news- 
paper will  have  a  page  no  larger. 

The  San  Francisco  man  was  speaking, 
"Pickup"  says.  "I  do  not  believe  in  all 
this  'boost'  business,"  he  said.  "There  is 
too  much  brag  about  it.  Especially  I  do 
not  believe  in  running  down  other  cities, 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  making 
claims  to  excellence  that  do  not  need  to 
be  made.  We  should  not  do  it.  It  is 
not  modest  and  is  likely  to  arouse  Jeal- 
ousy. But  I  will  say  this  much  for  San 
Francisco:  Wherever  you  go  from  here 
it  is  worse." 

Intern  (to  flapper),  as  reported  by  the 
"Journal"  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 


Do  You  Need 


A  HOUSEHOLD  HELPER 

COMPANION 

NURSE 

GOVERNESS 

TEACHER 

BUSINESS  ASSISTANT? 

The  following  letter  which  we  have  received  may  contain  a 
suggestion  for  you  : 

Sept.  12,  1922 
Advertising  Manager, 
The  Outlook, 
381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 

Dear  Sir :  An  advertisement  inserted  in  your  "  Help  Wanted  " 
column  for  two  weeks  brought  187  replies  from  all  parts 
of  this  country.  It  was  i>ossible  to  see  personally  only  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  applicants,  but,  besides  the  large 
number,  the  quality  of  the  applicants  impressed  me.  Evidence 
has  been  given  me,  as  the  advertiser,  of  the  excellence  of 
The  Outlook  as  a  medium  for  reaching  a  very  fine  class  of 
applicants  for  positions. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Try  an  Outlook  "Want  Ad."     The  rate  is  only  Ten  Cents 
a  Word. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

ProfCMriooal  Situations 
GRADUATE  nurae,    exceptional   ability, 

wfHild  care  for  chroulc  cue  of  aiiy  deacrip. 

:ioit,  or  chaperon  lady.  Regular  nOea.  2,2WI, 

i>utlook. 
NURSR— EfBclent  for  InTalid.    Cheerful, 

HiuipaDiouable.  Can  auperinteud  home  with 

lelp ;  or  willing  to  trarel.  PbyoicJau*!  testi- 

nouial.  2.2S2,  Outlook. 

BualoeMi  Sltuatlona 

WOMAN,  mkMkMwed,  with  Hbrary  traiii- 
nfr.  wUhea  poeition  for  the  winter  montlis 
n  an  excbanffe  or  aa  hot«l  librarian.  Plori<la 
>r  CaiUoriiia  preferred.    2,215,  Outlook. 

LIBRARIAN,  training  and  seven  years' 
•xiierieiioe,  wants  special  library  poeition  in 
Sew  Toric  City.  Excellent  referancea.  'i,2AS, 
Mitlook. 

GR.iDUATE  nurse,  33,  wishes  office  poai- 
ion.  No  typawritiuc  or  stenograpliy.  Ex- 
-elleiit  reTarenoea.    2,9K,  Ootlook. 

HECRKTARr-staiiocTaplMr,«xperienced  in 
ufdtcal,  acientillc,  and  literary  work.  Has 
letd  iioata  of  great  executive  responsiliility. 
jalary  t3S-*«u-  3,8a«,  UuUook. 

CompaalMU  and  DofneaUe  Helpers 

ll.\TRON  of  sirla'  school  wishes  change  of 
litiiation  at  Chrtstmas.  Woakl  tiavel  or  con- 
sider any  posltioo  of  trust  American  and 
Uauadlaii  references.  2.3M,  Ontkmk. 

DOCTOR'S  widow  would  go  South  with 
oue  or  two  Isdiea.  sa  comiMuttoii-honsekeeper. 
preferably  •'terChiistmaa.  2,873,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

Companloas  and  Domestic   Helpers 

WANTED— PIsoe  by  fine,  educated  woman 
as  housekeeper  or  companion.  Free  to  ttavel. 
No  eDClimbnuicea.  Beat  of  references.  Box 
44,  Lexington,  Ky. 

MIDDLEaeed  widow,  Protestant,  house- 
keeper. Widower's  or  bachelor's  home. 
Highest  credentials  as  to  ability,  disposition, 
character.  Last  jKieition  five  years.  New 
York.    No  eucumorancea.    2,868,  Outlook. 

CAPABLE  woman  desires  position  as 
housekeeper.  Aixteen  years'  experience.  Un- 
derstands buyiiiK,  catering,  makiiiR  of  menus, 
and  maiiageinent  of  servants.  Kxcela  in  tak- 
ing cbargeof  special  occasions.  2.8W,  Ontkx>k. 

REPINED,  capable  woman  wiahea  position. 
Com^suiion,  fine  sewer,  reader.  Care  semi- 
Imaiid.  generslly  useful.    2,884,  Outlook. 

WOMAN,  liaving  two  unAlled  days  per 
week,  will  help  In  tlie  home  in  any  way. 
Hours:  9  to  i.    2,883,  Outlook. 

WANTED- Position  as  supervising  house- 
keeper by  experienced  woman  of  abiHty,  edu- 
cation, refineroeut.  Pleasing  personality-  Last 
position  held  eight  years.  2,249  Outlook. 

CMAUKPEITR  will  drive  party  South  or 
other  jioinis.  2,291,  Outlook. 

CANADIAN  gentlewoman  who  has  trav- 
eled extensively  w  ishes  iKisitioti  as  compan- 
ion or  auiienrisor  hi  well  appointed  private 
home.  Exceptional  qualifications  and  ere- 
dentials.  F.  R.  Kent,  U7  Monhagen  Ave., 
Middletown,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Belpen 

GENTLEWOMAN,  active,  cheerful,  de- 
al res  engagement  as  traveling  or  visiting  com- 
panion to  woman  of  refiuement.  Highest 
references  furnished  and  reguired.  2,238, 
Ontkiok. 

WANTED— Poeition  as  companion  or  head 
of  institution  by  woman  of  refinement  and 
ability.    Experienced.    2,265,  Outlook. 

EDUCATED  Cliristian  woman,  experi- 
enced housekeeper,  nursery  govenieas,  teach- 
er, desires  positlou.    2,258,  Outlook. 

Teachers   and    Governesses 

TUTOR— Experienced  tady  wishes  tntor- 
ing— matliematica,  Latin,  English,  etc.;  col- 
g9  entmnce.    Address  Mary  Douglaa,  225 
est  End  Ave.,  New  York. 

OOVERNESB-comranlon— one  or  two  chil- 
dren, family  going  South.  Best  referencee. 
A.  Block,  care  Mrs.  Loomis,  Granhy,  Conu. 

RXPERIFJ9CED  woman  teacher,  academic 
subjects,  public  or  private  scliool.  2,257, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  wislin  position- 
goveniess,  mother's  helper,  companion.  Best 
references.    2.28ii,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  Danish  woman,  experienced,  de- 
sires uosition  witli  American  family,  one  or 
twochildk'eu.  Laugtuges,  music.  References. 
2,281,  Outhwk. 


IMS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO  young  women  desiring  training  In  the 
oare  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very  thonxigh 
nurses*  aid  course  of  six  montlis  is  otforsd  by 
tlie  Lyhig-In  Hospital,  307  Btcoai  Ave.,  New 
York.  Monthly  alk>wanoo  and  full  mainte- 
naaee  is  fiimislied.  For  furthsr  iuformation 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Quthman.  New  York  shopper,  will 
shop  for  yon.  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  3W  West  99tb  St. 

BOYS  wanted.  500  boys  wanted  to  sail  The 
Outlook  eacii  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan,  Carrier  Department, 
Tlie  Outlook  Company,  181  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

FLORIDA— Will  yon  dmrs  car  down  next 
month  t  Two  or  three  may  ea  Expense  small. 
Address  Owner,  2,872,  Outlook. 

EDUCATED  young  woman  who  can  puno. 
tnate  and  spell  desii'es  manuscripts  and  other 
material  to  type.    Address  2,212,  Outkwk. 

FRENCH  lady,  home  hi  Paris  suburb,  will 
take  three  girls  for  winter.  Social  and  edu- 
cational advantages.  For  references  and 
information  apply  2,871.  Outlook. 

SLEEP  on  a  geniiliie  Adirondack  Mt.  Bal- 
Mm  Pine  Pillow.  ii(K)THING  I  RKKRE8B- 
INOI!  INVIGORATING !!  I  (Beautifying). 
Biie  12"xl8".  *1.35  poetpaid.  Flue  Pillow 
Co.,  lawood  Sta.,  N.  Y.,  Box  14c. 
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Mellin's  Food 


When  you  think  of  Mellin's  Food, 
picture  in  your  mind  healthy  babies,  as 
the  two  naturally  go  together.  Mellin's 
Food  and  fresh  cow's  miflt  is  just  the  diet 
a  baby  needs  to  thrive  and  develop,  as 
Nature  intended. 

We  mil  be  phased  to  send  you  our  book,  Th«  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Infants,"  also  a  Free  Trial 
Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food. 

Mellin's  Food  Company,        Boston,  Mass. 


aOR 


J 


>ociii:^iii2Ciiiociii^iii 
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W  L.DOUGLAS 


FOBMEH 
AITDWOMKH 


^$6$7&$8  SHOES 

are  actually  demanded  year  after  year  by 

more  people  than  any  other  shoe  in  the  world 

nVrATKP*    I^or  style,  materUI   and   worknuuisblp 
PIXAUJE.    tijey  jipo  uncqaaled. 

Protection  against  nnreasonable  profits  Is  guaranteed 
by  the  prloe  stamped  on  every  pair. 
Tears  of  satisfactory  serrice  have  Rtven  them  confi- 
dence In  the  shoes  and  In  the  protection  aff<n^ed  by  the 
"W.  Ij.  Donglas  Trade  Mark. 
dT  I    finiin  A^  shoes  are  pnt  into  all  of  onr  1  lO  stores  at 
fT»l»  1/V*im*«v>  factory  cost.    We  do  not  malce  one  cent  of 
profit  until  the  shoes  are  sold  to  yon.    It  is  -worth  dollars  for 
yon  to  remember   that  when  you   buy  shoes  at  our  stores 
YOC  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PKOFTT. 
where  you  live,  shoe  dealers  can  supply  yon  with 
W.  L.  DouKlas  shoes.    They  cost  no  more  in 
San  Francisoo  than  they  do  In  New  Clngland. 

mmmABV  our  fT.OO  and  $8. OO  shoes 
COMPARE  with  any  $10.00  or  $ia.OO 
^~~~~~~~*  shoes  made. 

I  Mt  for  tah  ki  Jew  liokilti,  Mid  for  ftM  oibiog. 

7D  meKHAMTS:  It  no  dtaltr  In  your  town  hamlln  W.  L. 
Ihnolat  SAou,  wrlf  toda^  for  oxcluttoo  rtgMU  to  huadl*  Wo 
fami  —IHng,  qultk  tunntor  lino. 


BowShoM*4.00ftHJ 


W.  L.  DrKftat  mrnmo 
amd  ftrtrait  it  Ikt  bttt 
tmamm  that  TraHi  M*rk 
in  tht  world.  II  tiandt 
ftrtlu  Mfluil  tUndard 
t/  fnalitf  ml  Uu  Irwti 
fttuUt  <-«</.  Tlu  ntttm 
and  frict  il  flain^ 
ttamftd  m  tht  mSr. 


W.  LSMduMMO*, 
ItT  HHksC^naktaa.XM. 


BY   THE    WAT 

iOonnnuiei^ 
elation — ^"I  think  you  have  acute  appen- 
dicitis."   Flapper — "Oh,  thank  you,  doc- 
tor." 


Under  the  head  "And  Cooing?"  a 
house  organ  reprints  this  advertisement 
from  the  New  York  "Times:" 

Neat,  attractive  girl  wanted  to  do 

blllinK.    Address  Box  362,  etc. 

"Your  column  of  August  30  quotes 
from  a  newspaper  of  1783  a  note  al>out 
Byrne,  the  famous  Irish  giant,  saying 
that  his  friends  planned  to  take  his  body 
to  Ireland  for  burial."  So  a  subscriber 
writes,  and  proceeds  to  tell  the  story's 
sequel:  "Dr.  John  Hunter,  the  famous 
surgeon  of  those  times,  succeeded  in  olv 
tainlng  the  body,  as  he  wanted  the  skele- 
ton for  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London.  Byrne,  it  seems, 
dreaded  dissection  by  Hunter,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  arranged  with 
several  of  his  countrymen  to  have  his 
body  buried  at  sea.  The  undertaker, 
who  had  been  offered  £600  for  the  giant's 
body  by  the  great  anatomist,  managed 
that  while  the  escort  were  drinking  at 
a  certain  place  on  the  journey  seawards, 
the  coflin  should  be  locked  up  In  a  bam. 
There  some  men  he  had  concealed 
speedily  substituted  an  equivalent  weight 
of  paving-stones  for  the  body,  which  was 
at  night  forwarded  to  Hunter."  The 
giant's  skeleton,  7  feet  7  Inches  high, 
may  still  be  seen  in  London,  it  is  said. 

From  giants  to  dwarfs  is  an  easy 
transition.  The  same  day  the  above 
note  was  received  the  following  para- 
graph appeared  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper: 

Peppino   Magrro,   aged   twenty-nine, 
who  is  twenty-two  Inches  high  and 
weighs    only    forty-flve    pounds,    ap- 
peared    yesterday     at     the     Federal 
naturalization    bureau.    Brooklyn,    to 
make  application  for  his  final  papers 
to    become    a    citizen.      They    were 
granted  and  he  will   come  Into  full 
citizenship  In  ninety  days.    He  gave 
his  occupation  as  a  freak.     Asked  if 
he  was  married  he  said:    "No.  but 
sometimes  I  think  I  would  like  to  be." 
General   Tom  Thumb,   It  will   be   re- 
membered,  who   became   probably    the 
most  famous  freak  of  history  under  the 
management    of    P.    T.    Barnum.    was 
twenty-four  inches  high   when  he  was 
first  caught  by  the  famous  showman,  but 
grew  to  nearly  forty  inches. 


As  a  refinement  of  luxury,  a  foreign 
motor  car  firm  advertises  that  the  win 
dowB  in  Its  car  are  "made  of  Purdah 
glass,  which  renders  the  occupants  of 
the  car  invisible,  although  they  can  see 
outside  in  a  subdued  light." 

Visitor  to- very  quiet  seaside  place  (as 
reported  in  "Punch")— "And  what  ever 
do  you  people  do  with  yourselves  in  the 
winter?" 

Landlady— "Oh.  we  talks  and  laughs 
about  the  people  what  sUys  'ere  in  the 
Bumm^n/^ed  by  VjOOy  It^ 


Piunu>K(T-.rniikliD  D.  KoomnttX 

VKB-PuaiDnn 
Ituugla*  L.  EUimui 
Fliul  h.  HmmmoiKt 
J   rradpriek  lUooU 

Coram. 
WjUlun  U.  BamOtou 
P.  ChsuBory  Aodenoti 

MAmoBB 
Louitt  L.  Hotancft 

Daurron 
Andnaoo,  P.  Chauncry 
AuchlnrloM,  Mn.  Hn|th  D. 
ChOda,  Mra.  CImriM  A. 
KlUmaa,  Dooglu  L. 
KuT,  F.  BiMltoa 
HamOtoo,  Mra.  WUllam  H. 
HamUtoo,  William  H. 
Hanunood,  Paul  L. 
Hairimaii,  tin.  K.  Henry 
Hani*,  Un.  Uancan  6. 
Hrpbaro,  Mn.  A.  Barton 
Joluuoa,  Aymar 
Joanrfithal,  Comn 
Moulton,  lllia  May  T. 
Potter,  Mi*.  Kdward  C. 
Piil«l»r,  MaUan  T. 
Robbin*.  Mn.  Joliau  W. 
Rouafvdt,  Ptankliu  O. 
Sclunidt.  Mott  B. 
8iuitl>,  R.  A.  C. 
'nilcott.  Hooker 
.  'nileott,  J.  Ptsdericli 
Tarn*.  J.  Frederic 
Waller,  Stewart 
Whitman,  AUred  A. 
York,  Mra.  Edward  H. 


TaaA»imu  -Coaunodore  Loui*  M.  Josephtlail 

NATIONAL 

NAVY  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

INCORPORATED 

15  EAST  FORTY-FIRST  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  MURRAY  HIUL  3444 


Joaeplithal,  Commodore  Loui*  M. 
Moulton,  Mil 
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8k>ra*y— Mott  B.  Bchmidt 

HoaoaAET  Vicm-PmisBim 
Admiral  Hikuy  P.  Jonei 

t'ommander  in  Chtf/^  Atlanttc  Fteei 

Bear  Admiral  William  B.  Sim* 
A'artd  ll'or  Cottrgt 

Major  Oeoeial  John  A.  LeJeone, 

Vontman<taHi,  C.  S,  Marine  Corps 

Vioe  Admiral  John  D.  MeDooaM, 

Second  ('a  Command,  AUantie  Fttei 

Rmt  Admiral  Carl  T.  Vogelgemng, 
Commomton/,  Tkird  Narni  Dittriet 

Bear  Admiral  Jame*  H.  Olennoo, 
SeUrtd 


Octobor  27t,h  has  been  appointed  as  Navy  Day. 

The  purpose  of  the  Navy  Club  of  New  York  is  to  take  care  of  the  Navy  ashore 
by  furnishing  them  with  a  suitable  shore  home  or  headquarters  in  New  lork, 
where  they  can  have  when  on  liberty,  sleeping  accommodations,  a  "club  room  where 
they  can  read  and  write,  check  room  and  post  office,  and  a  Canteen  where  they  can 
get  food  at  cost  price. 

The  medal  is  a  symbol  of  your  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  boys  in  the  Navy, 

As  this  is  the  port  most  frequented  by  ships  of  the  Atlantic  Squadron,  and  as 
we  take  care  of  the  boys  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  this  appeal  is  of  more 
than  local  interest. 

As  a  synibol  of  your  desire  to  co-operate,  we  are  asking  you  how  many  medals 
you  will  take  for  the  members  of  your  club,  oi-  employees,  to  be  worn  on  Navy  Day, 
and  how  many  you  will  underwrite.  Price  25c  for  the  size  shown  above  and  10c 
for  a  smaller  size.  The  medal  is  done  in  bronz«  by  Sally  James  ^arnhair,  the 
sculptress  who  patriotically  gave  her  services  for  the  production  of  tt'.a   original 
of  this  model,  and  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  a  valuable  souvenir  of  the  cause. 

Telegraph  at  our  expense,  the  number  of  large  and  small  medals  you  will 
underwrite  and  where  they  are  to  be  delivered. 

We  hope  that  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  of  these  medals  will  be  worn  on 
Navy  Day. 

Yours  very  truly. 


-^tL^/iijth^/it^id/t/^ 


President 

Mation-wide  support  for  the  National  Navy  Club  is  earnestly  solicited.     AVill  you 
be  one  of  a  hundred  in  your  Stat«  to  back  the  Club  with  a  supporting  membership? 


CLASSES  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Supporting,  for  one  year $10.00 

Sustaining.      "       "         "  25.00 

Ttie  Navy  Club,  15  East  4l8t  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  rherk  for  f fnr 

Contributine   "       "         "  50.00 

memlierBliip  (see  classification  at  left)  in  the  Navy  Club. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address 

Century,           100.00 

Patron,             250.00 

Life    - 500.00 

Founder   1,000.00 

3U 
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WIJK>UGLAS 


FORXXH 
AITOWOMKN 


^^n&.^  SHOES 

are  actually  demanded  year  after  year  by 
more  people  than  any  other  shoe  In  the  world 

BETAIISE*    ^^'*'  style,  material   *nd   workmanship 
'"**'^*"*"'  *    tbej  are  micqnaled. 

Protection  against  nnreasonable  profits  Is  guaranteed 
tj  the  price  stamped  on  every  pair. 
Tears  of  satisfactory  serrloe  have  given  them  confi- 
dence In  the  shoes  and  in  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
W.  Ij.  Douglas  Trade  Mark. 

WI  nniini  AS  Bboes  are  pat  into  all  of  onr  1 10  stores  at 
.l..UUVML,no  factory  cost.  We  do  not  make  one  cent  of 
profit  until  the  shoes  are  sold  to  you.  It  is  worth  dollars  for 
yon  to  remember   that  when  yon   buy  shoes  at  onr  stores 

YOU  PAY  ONIiY  ONE  PROFIT. 
Mo  matter  where  yea  live,  shoe  dealers  Can  supply  you  xrlth 
"^  W.  li.  Donglas  shoes.   They  cost  no  more  in 

San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  England. 

k/V\1ljrDiDD  <XV   $T.OO   and    9S.OO   shoes 
\lAJfflrAKC  with  any  $10.00  or  $ia.OO 
-'^——^-——  shoes  made. 

K  not  for  stl«  h  jour  tIoIhII|,  Mid  lor  Itm  oiiileK. 

TO  MERCHANTS!  It  no  dtUtr  In  ywr  (iNni  AomffM  Mr.  L 
Douglas  Siwrs.  Writ*  todoff  for  wtc/im/m  rIgliU  to  Imitl*  tUt 
quick  selling,  ijulell  tmrn-oaar  lint. 


BcrsShoes*4.00&»4.60 


/f'.  Z.  Douglas  name 
mnd  portrait  is  the  btit 
knoufn  shot  Trade  Mark 
in  the  MHrrJd,  It  stands 
/or  the  highest  stattdard 
ef  quality  at  the  Itnvest 
fossible  cost.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly 
stamped   en  the  sole. 


M&^ 


^ 


^ 


M  'fiMldaat  . 

W.  L.  DoxlM  IhMO*, 
1(7  li>ukSl.,Bi«clltaaJUM. 


TEACHtRS'    AOKNCIES 


ThePratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenna,  Mew  Tork 

Kecoinmeud*  tiNuilien  tooollesM^HibUc  ftudprivftto  mIiooU. 
AdTim  i»ranU  about  aehoola.  Wui.  U.  Fr»tt,  Mffr. 


TRAIWIWO    SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSfS 


St.  John's  Riverride  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Norses 

YONKERS.    NEW   YORK 

HaiiliUrad  In  Now  Tork  BUta,  oSan  a  IM  jmn/  eemm 
u  KtmcBl  Iralninc  to  rtflnad,  •ducmud  woman.  BaqnlT*- 
lamu  om  ytar  hUh  wkool  or  Ita  ommloat.  Applf  to  ttaa 
UlroetrM*  ol  Mnnao,  Tonkeio,  How  Tork. 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


CONNECTICUT 


WHshlnittoii.  Conn. 
Lltslifleld  CoantT- 


Box  153 


Rock  Gate 

Conrtry  Hobm  ud  School  for  Youig  Qiilclren 

Bummer  and  winter  aeaiJotia. 

CHARLOTTE  O'UIRR  CLAKKK. 


FLORIDA 


Miss  Harris'  Florida  School 

Under  Northern  nuuwKemflnt,  Nortbem  fsculty.  Tourist 
|Mi|iiU  tiae  trxt-hooke  of  hoine  schools.  Outdoor  obuaes, 
iHtwii  bsthitiR.  Kolf  throiiRhout  winter.  Boardiug  stid  day 
•H'liool  d^wrtmeiits.    Sesaion  October  to  June. 

10S1  BrkkeU  AT«ni«,  Mimi.  Florida 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WALNUT    HILL    SCHOOL 

83  HiKlilitnd  St.,  Mntick,  Mas*.  A  College  Prepai*- 
tory  Rrliool  lor  Girla.    17  railaa  from  Bootoii. 

Mian  ConMiit,  Miss  BIk«1ow.  Priuolpitia 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

BBOADWAT  AT  ISOTH  STRKKT 
NEW  YOBK  OITT 

"^  e  chsftor  roqulraa  that  "Kqnal  iirlTtleKM  of  admtaakm 
latniction,  with  all  the  adnntacM  o(  tlie  Inatitotioii, 
be  allowed  to  Btudenta  of  oTonr  detiotnliuition  of 
Bans."  RiKhty-MTaoth*<arMKan  September  27th JIB. 
caUkviie,  ad.lrt-M  THE  DEAN   OFBTCDEIira. 


NEW    YORK   CITY 


Miss  Conklins 

Secretarial  School 

Profe»»ional  and 
Executive  Training 

Pnctical  oonnea  for 
girls  and  women. 
School  oocnpies  Stu- 
dios of  the  Tilden 
Bnilding ;  attntotive 
roof  garden  for 
^^^^  exdnrive     use     of 

PUoement  Bareaii  has  a  recognized  repntatinn  ; 
graduates  are  soaght  for  responsihle  positions. 

nitutratfd  bookla. 

105  West   40th   Street,  New  York 

Bryant  6517 


NKW   JERSEY 


KENT  PLACE  S'31S"iS-\i: 

A  Country  Sehool  for  Oirta.   College  Preimimtory  ud  Acft- 

demio Coarse*.       Mn.  Saeam  Wooomah  Paul)  prinelmk. 

MiM  Amma  8.  WooDMAR       i  "mcipWfc 


A  condrnted   t«t  of  hcsUh  nilci    mtny  of  wbldi 

m»y  be  easily  followed  ri^ht  te  ytum  own  home,  or 

while  traveling.     You  will  find  U  tide  little  book  • 

wealth  of  Irifonnitlon  about  food  dementi  sad    tbdr 

relation  to  phytlcsl  wclbre. 

awnoi  Toim  wekbt  wmm  bkocs 

OK  TBESOIE  EIDtCBB 

EfTectlre  weleht  control  MeXw.  aritt  And  bland 
alets.   laxative   and    blao<UbuildiDK    diets, 
and  diets  used  in  thccorrrttioD  tA  \arlooa 
chrotslc  maladleo. 

The   book  is  for  FKEH  clrcttlatloo. 
Not    a    maU- order    adtertiscment. 
Name  sad  addrem   on    card   «lll 
bring  It  wHboot  coet  or  obllyatloi 


HEALTH  EXTEHSKm  MIUAU 
294  CmJ  Init  M^  b<i  OMk  ■«. 


BR,ONZE 

HONOR,  T\.OLL 

<««J  H1ST0I\1CAL   TABLETS 

Write  us  t)our  rogulrc merits 
HpED  &.  BARTON.  TAUNTON.MASS 
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Golden  Hours 
for  Children 

GIVE  them  a  healthy,  vig- 
orous incentive  to  absorb 
the  foundation  ide^s  in 
science,  literature,  history  arid 
sport,  now,  while  they  are 
young.  Develop  their  initia- 
tive and  originality.  Increase 
their  possibilities  for  the 
years  that  are  to  come.  Do 
this  with  St.  Nicholas. 

St.  Nicholas  has  been  a  most 
important  factor  in  children's 
lives  for  years.  Its  clean, 
healthy  stories,  its  vivid 
articles  on  history,  its  inter- 
esting accounts  of  science, 
hold  and  train  youthful  minds. 
Contests  in  writing,  photog- 
raphy and  other'subjects  sup- 
ply a  stimulus  for  the  develop- 
ment of  resource  and  origi- 
nality. 

There  is  no  other  children's 
publication  that  exerts  such  a 
dominating  influence  on  their 
development  as  St.  Nicholas. 
It  is  a  guide,  a  companion,  a 
tutor — a  specialist  in  child 
culture.  Do  not  deny  it  to 
your  children. 

One  year's  subscription  is 
only  $4 — half  what  you  pay 
for  your  morning  paper.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to 
St.  Nicholas  Subscription  De- 
partment, N-22,  353  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


SFMCHOLAS 

for  Boqs  and  Girts 


Life- 


insurance 
Benefits 
Traced 

rVho'll  tVin  the 
Money  Awards 


u 


IFE  INSURANCE  has  become    an   Insti- 
tution.    It  is  performing  a  great  service. 
But  how  many  of  us  have  really  noted  the 
benefits  conferred  by  it  in  our  own  communities  ? 
We  accept  life  insurance  quite  as  we  accept  tlie 
public  school  and  the  church.     Yes,  such  insti- 
tutions are  benefiting  the  public  to  a  wonderful 
degree ;  but  who  can  say  as  to  A,  B,  C,  liow 
he  has  been  l)euefited  ?     The  influence  of  the 
church  and  the  school  are  i-ather  intangible. 
Life    insurance  speaks  with   the  dollar-mark, 
and  its  trail  can  be  traced. 
Let  us  foUow  up  the  procee<ls  of  an  insurance  policy  and  see  what  has 
become  of  the  money. 

There  is  Dora  Briggs,  for  instance,  who  was  the  recipient  of  #6,000  from 
her  father.  How  has  she  used  the  money  ?  How  has  she  been  benefite<l  ? 
There  is  Albert  "Southwick.  He  was  left  $10,000  by  his  uncle.  What  use 
has  he  made  of  the  money  ?  Has  he  been  benefitetl  ?  By  its  residt  you  can  telL 
The  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  has  asked  to  have  made  known  to  it 
instances  of  specific  benefits  performed  by  life-insurance  money.  We  want 
our  policyholders  to  locate  the  instances  and  write  statements  about  them. 

The  ten  instances  judgetl  («)  to  be  the  best  and  (i)  told  best  in  800  words, 
or  less,  will  entitle  the  writers  to  money  awards,  graded  for  the  points  of 
excellence  from  ^.00  to  160.00.  These  awar.ls  are  open  only  to  the 
class  of  1922  (those  holding  policies  dated  in  the  present  year),  iHchidlng 
those  irho  will  take  wit  jmliriea  between  now  and  January  7,  7.VJ.7. 

How  such  money  saved  the  family  from  distress,  due  to  the  loss  of  the 
breadwinner,  sliould  be  shown.  How  the  child  was  educated,  and  what 
happened  to  him  in  later  life,  should  be  most  interesting.  How  a  widow  in 
her  later  years  was  saved  from  penury  and  was  enabletl  to  help  othei-s  ought 
to  make  a  fine  story.  How  debts  liave  been  pai<l,  and  valuable  property, 
and  perhaps  a  business,  saved  from  bankruptcy  proceedings,  would  contrast 
with  the  unprotected  business  and  the  foretdosure  that  might  have  foUoweil. 
Important  details  should  be  given. 

The  judges  wiU  be  selected  from  among  our  own  official  staff. 
All  manuscripts  must  be  in  hand  by  January  1,  1923. 

Applicants  for  new  insurance  sho^dd  furnish  the 
Company  (a)  full  name,  (b)  age  and  (c)  occujHition. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wm.  R.  MaLONE,  President 
Educatiooal  Dep«rtin«Dt 

511  Fifth  Avenue  (cor.  43d  St.).  New  York.  N.  Y^T„ 


Whenever  soap  tonus  into 
contact  with  the  skin 
Ivory 


Lovely  children  !  what  a 

struggle    it   seems,   sometimes,    to 
keep  them  so  1 

Yet  mothers  can  give  them  a 
momentous  start  toward  cleanliness 
and  beauty — merely  by  suggestion 
and  example. 

'We  know  one  understanding 
mother  who  teaches  cleanliness  by 
this  simple  plan: 

She  talks  about  how  good 
it  makes  her  feel  to  be  clean. 
She  leaves  her  own  cake  of 
Ivory  Soap  where  the  chil- 
dren can  easily  reach  it.  And 
she  leaves  other  cakes  wher- 
ever they  wash. 

This  mother  knows   how   quick 


youngsters  are  to  imitate,  and  she 
finds  that  these  cakes  of  Ivory  do 
their  gentle,  but  thorough,  cleansing 
with  hardly  a  word  from  her  to  the 
children. 

Ivory  is  the  nicest  soap  you  can 
imagine  for  your  children  and  for 
you.  It  cleans  safely — that  is  what 
all  soaps  should  do.  And  while  it  is 
cleaning,  you  experience  with  Ivory 
all  the  delightfulness  of  the  seven 
most  desirable  qualities  of  fine 
soap — purity,  mildness,  whiteness, 
fragrance,  rich  lather,  rinsing 
promptness,  and  "It  Floats." 

With  all  seven  of  these  desirable 
qualities,  Ivory  is  naturally  the 
favorite  soap  of  most  mothers. 


Ivory  Soap  comes  in  a  convenient  site  and  form  for  every  purpose 

IVORY  SOAP 

99i^%  PURE      IT  FLOATS 


jeaching    without    words 


MtSam  Ca(e 

Foe  coibc,  bidi.iianitr. 
■hampoo,  iia*  huDdtr. 
On  B*  dividad  in  two 
faiadMdulMilK  uw. 

LasftCt^e 

Ripfianr  for  huuJiy 
iiM.  Abo  tmfKiaJ  bf 
nanir  Ibc  ditbuii. 

looty  Soap  Flaka 
(ortiM 


■rlS2?^2f!55^Sr^ 


i#t  Um  on  wQMt  to 
DivtMoa  a^  J,  Oivt.  of 
HooM  Ewnoaao,  Tb» 
PiocMr  ft  GunhbCb^ 

GnciiMMci*  Ohtft. 
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MASTERS  OF  THE  AIR  - 

IN  American  aeronautical  circles  the 
}'ear  1922  will  always  be  known  as 
the  renascent  year  of  aviation.  For, 
with  the  winning  of  the  world's  speed 
records  at  Detroit,  Saturday,  October  14, 
America's  leadership  in  the  science  of 
aeronautics  and  the  art  of  flying  is  un- 
questioned. We  now  bold  the  endur- 
ance, altitude,  and  speed  records  for 
heavier-than-air  machines,  and  these 
records  were  made  by  American  pilots 
ill  American-built  machines  designed 
throughout  by  Americans. 

It  had  been  expected  in  Army  and 
Navy  aviation  circles  that  the  Pulitzer 
speed  race  at  the  National  airplane  meet 
at  Detroit  would  bring  home  to  the 
Uuited  States  the  international  speed 
bacon.  Lieutenant  R.  L.  Maughan,  of 
the  Army  Air  Service,  in  his  Curtiss 
army  racer  lived  up  to  those  expecta- 
tions when  he  flew  over  a  closed  course 
of  155.34  miles  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
three  and  one-half  miles  a  minute! 
Maughan's  average  speed  for  the  entire 
distance  was  206  miles  an  hour.  As  a 
close  second  to  this  performance  came 
Lieutenant  L.  J.  Maitland,  also  of  the 
Army,  who  drove  bis  Curtiss  racer  over 
the  same  course  at  an  average  speed  of 
203  miles  an  hour.  During  some  of  the 
laps  of  his  flight  Maitland  made  better 
time  than  Maughan;  for  SO  kilometers 
he  flew  at  a  rate  of  216.1  miles  an  hour 
and  for  100  kilometers  at  207.3  miles  an 
hour. 

Both  of  these  fliers  beat  the  100- 
kilometer  record  of  Le  Colnte,  famous 
French  pilot,  whose  average  speed  last 
September  was  202  miles  an  hour.  They 
also  beat  the  record  of  Kirsch,  another 
Frenchman,  who  flew  200  kilometers  In 
October,  1921,  at  an  average  speed  of 
174.8  miles  an  hour.  Five  other  con- 
testants at  Detroit  also  beat  this  last 
record.  Thus  three  world's  records  fell 
before  American  brains,  skill,  and  en- 
durance. And  of  the  eleven  pilots  who 
nnislied  in  this  race,  none  made  less 
than  149.3  miles  an  hour  average  si)eed. 

Watching  this  race  were  two  middle- 
aged  men:  one,  OrviUe  Wright,  the 
father  of  heavier-than-air  flight,  who  on 
December  17,  1903,  with  his  brother 
Wilbur  gave  aviation  to  the  world;  the 
other,  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  foremost  aero- 
nautical engineer  in  the  world  to-day, 
who  d«»ifned  and  built  the  successful 
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machines.  Both  men  saw  the  fruition 
of  their  dreams  and  their  labors,  Ameri- 
can supremacy  In  all  departments  of 
heavier-than-air  flight. 

After  this  race  Lieutenant  Maughan 
drove  a  Curtiss  machine  over  a  short 
distance  at  the  incredible  speed  of  248.5 
miles  per  hour. 

Aside  from  the  performance  of  the 
machines  and  pilots  in  the  numerous 
races  during  this  Detroit  meet,  another 
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LIEUTEXANT  RUSSELX  L.  MAUOHAN,  WHO 
WON  THE  PUI.ITZEB  TKOPHY  AND  ESTAH- 
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HE  FLEW  ONE  KILOMETER  AT  A  BATE  OF 
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event  took  place  which  is  of  tremendous 
import  to  the  growth  of  commercial 
aviation  in  this  country.  An  American 
Aeronautical  Association  wa«  formed, 
w'lich  is  Nation-wide  in  its  scope,  and 
which  begins  its  life  of  usefulness  with 
a  tremendous  membership.  Men  and 
women  from  all  walks  of  life  are  en- 
rolled in  this  great  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  commercial  aviation  on 
a  .grand  scale  in  America.  For,  after  all, 
the  real  mission  of  aviation  in  this  world 
Is  commercial.  Were  It  for  military  and 
naval  purposes  only,  it  would  have  been 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  times 


better  for  the  world  had  flying  remained 
an  unknown  art. 

This  year's  results  in  aeronautical 
effort,  then,  reaching  a  climax  at  De- 
troit, may  be  said  to  be  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  American  aviation.  We  have 
reached  the  highest  development  in 
planes,  engines,  and  equipment;  we 
have  produced  the  world's  most  skillful 
pilots;  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
public  support  of  commercial  aviation 
through  the  medium  of  a  Nation-wide 
union  of  enthusiasts  and  practical,  ex- 
perienced airmen. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  done  to  place 
commercial  aviation  before  the  Nation 
as  a  useful  adjunct  to  present  methods 
of  transportation;  we  must  have  Con- 
gressional laws  for  regulating  and  fos- 
tering its  establishment — laws  which 
will  safeguard  the  public,  which  will  do 
away  with  recklessness,  which  will  pro- 
hibit dangerous  equipment,  which  will 
provide  air  navigational  facilities  simi- 
lar to  shipping  facilities,  and  which  will 
permit  the  most  complete  co-operation 
between  private  and  public  aeronautical 
enterprises.  The  enactment  of  the 
Wadsworth-Hicks  Bill  for  a  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, a  bill  now  before  Congress,  will 
bring  about  this  desirable  condition  ot 
affairs  in  American  commercial  aviation. 

SECRETARY  HOOVER'S 

OPPosrrioN  to  the 

CANCELLATION   OF   DEBTS 

BANKEB8,  who  aTC  supposed  to  know 
a  great  deal  about  flnance  and 
ought  to  know  a  good  deal  about  eco- 
nomics, have  been  represented  lately  as 
being  disposed  toward  canceling  all,  or 
at  least  a  large  part,  of  the  debts  which 
European  countries  owe  us.  So  we  may 
Judge  from  their  chief  spokesmen.  The 
impression,  for  example,  given  by  the 
recent  Convention  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  as  reported  by 
Stephen  Bell  in  last  week's  Outlook  is 
that  the  most  influential  bankers  regard 
the  payment  of  these  debts  as  practically 
impossible. 

Flatly  opposed  to  any  such  conclusion 
is,  however,  the  American  who  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  knowing  more 
about  international  economic  relations 
than  any  other  American  and  quite  as 
much  as  any  other  man  in  the  world. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
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has  explicitly  stated  that  those  debts 
(except  for  a  negligible  five  per  cent) 
can  and  should  be  paid. 

As  may  well  lie  imagined,  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver rests  the  duty  of  payment,  not  upon 
a  merely  selfish  consideration  of  Ameri- 
can interests,  but  on  a  consideration  of 
world  stability  and  confidence.  He 
points  out  that  the  economic  problems 
of  the  world  should  "not  be  obscured  by 
fluctuation  In  exchange  or  by  calculation 
of  trade  balances  in  terms  of  war  and 
depression."  Many  commentators  on 
these  economic  conditions  cannot  see 
the  woods  for  the  trees;  Mr.  Hoover 
certainly  has  better  vision  than  they 
have. 

He  points  out,  too,  that  these  debts 
are  not  so  much  debts  to  our  Govern- 
ment as  debts  to  our  taxpayers,  and  that 
the  repudiation  of  them  "would  under- 
mine the  whole  fabric  of  international 
good  faith."  He  declares  that  the  an- 
nual payments  would  vary  in  their  bur- 
den upon  the  various  debtor  countries 
"from,  two  to  twelve  per  cent  of  their 
governmental  incomes."  Naturally,  the 
American  taxpayer  regards  other  things 
as  of  more  importance  for  stability  than 
the  repudiation  of  that  amount  of  debt — 
and  among  them  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, the  balancing  of  budgets,  and  the 
cessation  of  inflation.  In  comparison 
with  the  waste  and  destruction  of  arma- 
ments, extravagance,  and  inflation,  the 
burden  of  the  loans  due  to  us  is,  says 
Mr.  Hoover,  trivial. 

In  detail  he  meets  the  argument  that 
the  payment  of  these  balances  means 
shipments  of  either  goods  or  gold,  that 
these  shipments  would  have  to  be  direct 
to  us,  that  they  would  embarrass  our  In- 
dustries, that  they  would  depend  upon 
the  ability  of  a  country  to  produce  a 
surplus  for  export,  and  that  present 
trade  balances  are  an  indication  of  fu- 
ture paying  power.  All  these  assump- 
tions he  examines  and  finds  faulty.  For 
Instance,  sources  of  money  supply  from 
which  European  countries  can  draw  for 
paying  their  debts  are  to  be  found  in  the 
amounts  spent  by  American  tourists 
abroad,  the  remittances  of  emigrants, 
the  investments  abroad,  etc.,  amounting 
in  all  to  three  times  the  interest  on  the 
debts.  Moreover,  even  in  payment  of 
goods,  shipments  need  not  be  direct: 
they  may  consist  in  shipments  of  manu- 
factured goods  to  tropical  countries  and 
then  shipments  to  us  of  tropical  products 
which  we  need.  Before  the  war  the  rest 
of  the  world  owed  Europe  over  thirty 
billion  dollars,  and  that  debt  was  borne 
without  a  ripple.  The  creditor  situa- 
tion has  been  shifted,  but  only  partly. 

Mr.  Hoover  rightly  concludes  that  we 
should  have  more  experience  with  eco- 
nomic forces  before  we  Jump  to  the  idea 


that  there  is  any  necessity  for  putting 
irretrievable  burdens  upon  the  American 
taxpayer  by  canceling  the  debts. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S 
COMMENDATION   OF   CONGRESS 

WITHOUT  any  reference  to  the  ap- 
proaching election,  and  without 
even  a  hint  of  partisan  appeal,  but  evi- 
dently in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  as 
the  election  approaches  the  people  of  the 
country  have  a  right  to  expect  an  ac- 
count of  stewardship  from  the  party  in 
power,  the  President  has  reviewed  the 
work  of  Congress  for  the  past  two  years 
and  has  called  it  good.  Though  be  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  majority  leader 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  ob- 
viously intends  his  informal  report  for 
the  whole  people. 

No  one  can  expect,  much  less  require, 
the  President  to  emphasize  the  faults 
and  shortcomings  of  a  Congress  in 
which  his  party  has  control.  There  is 
no  reference,  for  example,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  the  passage  of  the  Bonus 
Bill,  which  the  President  vetoed.  Nor  is 
there  any  suggestion  of  the  tendency, 
discernible  even  In  his  own  party,  to  the 
formation  of  such  a  group  as  the  farm 
bloc,  which  the  President  has  openly  de- 
plored. Naturally,  too,  the  schedules  of 
the  Tariff  Act  which  have  been  under 
attack  are  not  mentioned  even  for  the 
purpose  of  defense,  as  it  is  too  soon  to 
forget  the  effect  of  President  Taft's  ap- 
proval \>f  Schedole  K. 

On  die  other  liand.  President  Har- 
ding's commendation  is  not  emotional  or 
excessive.  The  contrast  which  he  draws 
between  the  record  of  reconstruction 
after  the  Civil  War  and  that  after  the 
World  War  is  striking  and  true. 
Certainly  the  convulsions  of  the  early 
period  of  which  President  Harding  re- 
minds his  readers — "the  impeachment 
of  one  President,  an  embittered  National 
election  contest,  and  a  prevalent  con- 
flict between  legislative  and  executive 
branches" — have  been  conspicuously  ab- 
sent during  these  recent  months.  Simi- 
larly, his  comparison  of  our  own  ex- 
perience with  other  nations  after  the 
World  War  is  fair  and  reasonable,  and 
should  lead  to  confidence  in  our  own 
Government  apart  from  party  considera- 
tions. 

Though  It  may  be  said  that  the  reduc- 
tions which  we  made  in  our  expendi- 
tures, particularly  for  military  purposes, 
which  the  President  cites  were  made 
much  more  safely  than  they  could  have 
been  If  we  had  such  close  neighbors  as 
France  or  Britain  has.  nevertheless  the 
record  is  commendable.  A  reduction  of 
annual  public  expenditures  of  over  three 
billions  in  two  years  is  one  for  which 
Congress   should    have   credit — and    all 


the  more  credit  because  it  is  In  part  the 
result  of  a  budget  system  created  by 
Congressional  enactment. 

The  feature  of  the  tariff  which  the 
President  selects  for  special  praise  is  its 
provision  for  administrative  adjustment 
that  makes  the  tariff  flexible  and 
adapted  to  changing  conditions. 

Many  people  who  arc  concerned  witb 
our  apparent  isolation  from  our  former 
Allies  will  welcome  the  President's 
statement  that — 

The  last  thing  in  our  thoughts  is 
aloofness  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  wish  to  be  helpful,  neighborly, 
useful.  To  protect  ourselves  first  and 
then  to  use  the  strength  accruing 
through  that  policy  for  the  general 
welfare  of  mankind  is  our  sincere 
purpose. 

There  will  be  by  no  means  unanimous 
assent  to  the  approval  which  the  Presi- 
dent gives  for  the  extent  of  the  provision 
which  has  been  made  for  disabled 
veterans;  and  there  are  signs  that  peo- 
ple in  certain  regions  of  our  country  are 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  agricul- 
tural advancement  which  the  President 
cites;  but  on  the  whole  tho  President  Is 
not  without  Justification  in  expressing 
gratification  at  the  progress  made 
toward  normal  conditions.  Certainly  as 
a  measure  of  economic  health  it  would 
he  hard  to  find  anything  better  than  the 
advancing  value  of  Liberty  Bonds.  After 
all,  that  tells  pretty  well  of  the  confl- 
dence  which  the  people  of  the  country 
have  in  the  soundness  of  their  Govern- 
ment. 

THE  FEDERAL  COAL  COMMISSION 

THE  country  will  welcome  President 
Harding's  appointment  of  the 
United  States  Coal  Commission.  The 
Commission  proposed  has  been  pretty 
generally  called  a  Fact-Flnding  Commis- 
sion; It  will  be  also,  we  hope,  a  fact- 
selecting  commission.  There  has  been 
a  vast  amount  of  statistics,  averages, 
and  the  like  put  forth  by  the  leaders  of 
both  sides  of  the  recent  coal  war.  What 
most  of  us  would  like  to  see  would  be 
an  Intelligent  and  wise  selection  and 
presentation  of  those  things  that  are  of 
vital  importance — the  things  that  will 
aid  the  consumer  to  get  fair  treatment 
from  the  Industry,  the  operator  to  carry 
on  his  business  with  some  security,  and 
the  working  miner  to  have  steady  em- 
ployment for  reasonable  hours  at  a  fair 
wage. 

There  has  been  nothing  but  approval, 
so  far  as  we  have  obsened,  at  the  list 
of  seven  names  in  the  President's  Com- 
mission. Its  chairman  is  John  Hays 
Hammond,  who  has  no  superior  as  a 
mining  engineer  and  is  thoroughly  ao- 
qualnted  with  the  practical  as  well  u 
the  [fl^opial )  aspects   of   mining;    the 
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others  are,  Thomas  Marshall,  Vice- 
President  during  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion; Judge  Samuel  Anscbuler,  who  arbi- 
trated the  labor  dispute  in  the  packing 
industry;  Clark  Howell,  editor  ot  the 
Atlanta  "Constitution;"  George  Otis 
Smith,  head  of  the  CSeoIogical  Survey; 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  economist  and 
philanthropist  of  New  York  City;  and 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  formerly  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor. 

'  The  duties  intrusted  to  this  Commis- 
sion are  numerous,  but  we  see  no  men- 
tion of  a  report  on  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  permanent  National  Coal 
Commission.  That  is  a  step  which  most 
impartial  students  of  the  question  be- 
lieve should  be  taken,  so  that  the  coal 
industry,  like  the  railway  industry, 
should  have  a  permanent  body  prepared 
to  consider  and  act  within  reasonable 
limits  in  the  case  of  disputes  within  the 
Industry. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  reported 
by  the  Commission  are  all  facts  which 
should  make  it  possible  to  stabilize  the 
industry,  to  insure  a  steady  supply  of 
coal  to  consumers,  and  to  indicate  reme- 
dies for  possible  future  strikes.  This 
would  of  course  include  all  facts  of  large 
importance  regarding  ownership,  wages, 
production,  labor  cost,  distribution  cost, 
and  the  profits  of  owners,  transporting 
railways,  controlling  coal  companies  or 
wholesalers,  and  retailers. 

Since  the  miners  in  both  branches  of 
the  coal  industry  have  been  back  at 
work  t!ie  opinion  has  been  frequently  ex- 
pressed that  the  settlement  is  merely  a 
truce  and  that  there  is  great  danger  that 
the  war  may  begin  anew  in  April,  1923, 
when  the  entire  wage  question  must  be 
taken  up  again.  One  example  of  this  opin- 
ion is  found  in  an  address  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Maurer,  Vice-President  ot  the  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  whole  Industry  should 
"organize  its  household  for  self-exami- 
nation, self-expression,  and  self-govern- 
ment," that  the  mine  workers  have  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  that  the  operators 
have  managed  their  own  business  so 
badly  that  Federal  control  Is  Imminent. 

If  this  condition  ot  things  exists,  there 
is  certainly  great  need  tor  intelligent 
and  thorough  investigation  by  the  new 
Coal  Commission.  The  time  between 
now  and  April  1  is  short  for  such  an 
investigation  and  for  legislative  action 
by  Congress.  All  the  more  reason  that 
the  work  should  be  pressed  with  vigor 
and  sound  Judgment. 

AGAINST  LIFE-SAVING 

CoPDca  have  been  sent  us  of  so-called 
anti-vivisection  bills  introduced  in 
->rado  and  California:    we  are  told 
in  the  latter  State  an  attempt  is  to 


be  made  to  secure  indorsement  from  the 
voters  at  the  coming  election.  We 
strongly  urge  any  voters  before  whom 
the  question  may  come  to  refuse  to  in- 
dorse the  measure.  Certainly  they 
should  not  do  so  unless  they  know  Just 
what  it  means. 

The  California  bill  bears  the  mislead- 
ing caption  '"An  act  prohibiting  the  vivi- 
section or  torture  of  human  beings  or 
animals."  But  in  the  text  we  find  that 
"the  causing  of  any  deformity,  sickness, 
or  disease  in  or  to  any  living  creature 
for  experimental  purpose"  is  punishable. 
Now,  it  may  be  wrong  to  give  a  mouse  a 
new  drug  or  inject  in  him  a  new  serum, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  "vivisection  or 
torture"  unless  it  Is  "vivisection"  to  in- 
ject the  new  diabetes  serum  in  a  human 
patient  or  "torture"  to  give  him  a  dose 
of  calomel.  The  major  part  of  the  anti- 
vivisection  argimient  Is  based  on  the 
horror  caused  by  the  sound  of  the  word 
vivisection,  although  the  thing  sought  to 
be  restrained  is  not  torture  but  mild  ex- 
perimentation from  which  <a8  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  question)  both  the 
human  and  the  animal  world  have 
benefited  enormously. 

The  present  California  law  allows 
"properly  conducted  scientific  experi- 
ments or  Investigations  performed  under 
the  authority  of  the  faculty  of  a  regu- 
larly Incorporated  medical  college  or 
university  of  this  State."  The  new  bill 
repeals  this  provision,  and  thereby 
brands  all  the  State's  colleges  and  medi- 
cal schools  as  cruel.  Could  fanaticism 
further  go!  An  attempt  is  made  to  get 
the  trapper  and  farmer  vote  by  allowing 
amateur  barnyard  operations  and  Ig- 
noring the  suffering  or  starving  ot  tor- 
tured trapped  animals. 

The  Colorado  bill  has  a  mild  title  re- 
ferring to  "experimental  operations  or 
administrations;"  but  the  text  defines 
among  the  things  included  anything 
which  may  "cause  pain  or  suffering  in 
any  part  or  any  organ"—*  wide-open 
definition. 

A  refreshing  contrast  to  these  bills 
comes  to  us  simultaneously.  It  is  a 
resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  about  600 
to  20  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women  putting  on  record  "their 
gratitude  to  medical  science  for  past 
discoveries  so  profoundly  beneficial 
to  human  beings  and  to  animals,  and 
we  believe  that  such  beneficent  re- 
searches should  be  continued  and  en- 
couraged." 

A  valued  correspondent  calls  attention 
to  the  benefit  of  animal  experimentation 
In  saving  animals  from  death  and  suffer- 
ing and  in  food  values.  Thus  In  six 
years  through  the  use  of  a  serum  dis- 
covered by  animal  exi>erImentation  the 
loss  from  hog  cholera  was  cut  down  by 


about     147,000,000.       The     illustration 
might  be  multiplied. 

If  there  is  any  real  cruelty  or  mali- 
cious torture  going  on,  by  all  means  let 
It  be  stopped.  But  don't  be  misled  by 
hysterical  language. 

SIMS,  THE  UNMUZZLED 

TuEBK  are  times  when  retirement  laws 
seem  to  work  against  the  public  In- 
terest. The  thought  is  brought  about  by 
the  news  that  Rear- Admiral  William 
Snowden  Sims  has  been  placed  upon  the 
retired  list  of  the  Navy  merely  because 
he  is  sixty-two  years  old.  Age  may  "be 
a  matter  of  record,  but  the  record  does 
not  always  correspond  with  the  spirit 

Rear-Admiral  Sims  has  always  been 
a  center  of  discussion  and  controversy. 
His  enthusiasm,  bis  drive,  and  bis  eager^ 
uess  for  results  have  not  always  been 
recognised  for  their  true  worth  by  more 
placid  souls  in  the  Oovernment 

He  upset  tradition  by  appealing  di- 
rectly to  President  Roosevelt  for  reforms 
In  American  gunnery.  If  tradition  was 
broken  in  this  instance,  so  also  were 
American  gunnery  records. 

Later  he  caused  another  storm  and  re- 
ceived a  Presidential  reprimand  for  a 
speech  on  Anglo-American  friendship 
made  in  England  long  before  the  World 
War.  According  to  naval  tradition,  the 
rebuke  was  deserved,  but  his  prophecy 
was  nevertheless  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  New  York  "Times"  in  Its  edi- 
torial on  Rear-Admiral  Sims's  retire- 
ment says  that  for  the  "coiumander  of 
the  Navy  in  European  waters  and  liai- 
son officer  between  the  United  States  and 
British  Governments  ...  a  better  choice 
could  not  have  been  made  by  President 
Wilson."  The  "Times"  Is  manlfestljr 
right  in  this  statement,  but  It  tails  to 
record  the  fact,  so  amply  shown  In  Am- 
bassador Page's  biography  and  In  Ad- 
miral Sims's  own  story  ot  the  American 
Navy  in  the  war,  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment failed  lamentably  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war  to  give  to  Sims  the  support 
and  co-operation  which  was  his  right 

When  the  war  was  over,  Bear-Admlral 
Sims  again  was  a  storm  center  In  the 
controversy  over  the  question  of  the 
award  ot  naval  honors.  His  recommeo- 
dations  to  Washington  were  largely  ig- 
nored and  a  policy  of  distribution  of 
honors  was  adopted  by  Secretary  Dan- 
iels which  seemed  so  unfair  to  Admiral 
Sims  that  he  declined  to  receive  the  hon- 
ors which  the  Navy  Department  was 
ready  to  accord  him.  Both  informed 
and  popular  opinion  sided  with  Admiral 
Sims  in  this  controversy. 

When  Admiral  Sims  retired,  he  was 
President  of  the  Naval  War  College  at 
Annapolis.    Our  Navy  is  a  better  Navy 
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votion    and    service    of    Rear-Admiral 
Sims. 

THE  NATIONAL  NAVY  CLUB 

LAST  week  The  Outlook  devoted  a 
large  amount  of  space  to  the  con- 
structive work  of  the  United  States 
Navy  in  times  of  peace.  The  courage 
and  self-sacrlflce  of  American  naval 
officers  and  bluejackets  in  times  of  war 
is  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  great 
European  Continent,  notably  in  Admiral 
Sims's  remarkable  book.  During  their 
term  of  service  the  home  of  our  blue- 
jackets is  on  the  sea,  and  when  they 
touch  at  American  ports  they  are  to  a 
certain  extent  strangers  in  a  strange 
land.  Everything  possible  should  there- 
fore be  done  by  their  grateful  country- 
men to  minister  to  their  comfort  and 
welfare  while  in  port.  New  York  City  Is 
the  port  most  frequented  by  ships  of  the 
Atlantic  Squadron,  and  the  Nationa' 
Navy  Club  of  New  York  is  performing 
a  service  which  ought  to  enlist  the  inter- 
est, not  only  of  New  Yorkers,  but  of 
people  all  over  the  country,  for  our  blue- 
jackets come  from  all  over  the  country. 
We  know  from  personal  inspection  what 
this  Club  is  doing,  but  in  order  that  our 
commendation  may  not  be  tossed  aside 
as  the  opinion  of  mere  landlubbers,  we 
quote  from  a  letter  which  we  have  re- 
cently received  from  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander of  tke  Navy: 

It  la  not  generally  realized  how  Im- 
portant to  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  is  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Navy  Club.  There 
is  no  other  club  of  this  kind  to  com- 
pete in  this  special  field  of  activity, 
and,  consequently,  there  is  no  dupli- 
cation of  effort.  The  Naval  T.  M. 
C.  A.  In  Brooklyn  (so  generously 
sponsored  by  Mra  Plnley  J.  Shepard) 
does  a  very  line  work,  but  it  is  not 
located  In  the  heart  of  New  York  City. 
I  know  from  my  observations  and 
talks  with  men  under  my  command 
that  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  them  in- 
stinctively would  choose  association 
on  shore  with  the  same  kind  of  girls 
nnd  women  as  they  left  in  their  own 
home,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  ver.v 
difficult  for  a  bluejacket  to  make  the 


proper  kind  of  friendships  In  New 
York  or  other  large  cities.  This  need 
is  met  at  the  Navy  dub,  where  ladies 
of  the  highest  standing  In  New  York 
volunteer  their  services  to  help  make 
the  club  a  home  for  the  men. 

There  is  a  reading-room,  library, 
writing-room,  pool-room,  and  a  small 
caf£  where  simple  meals  are  seized  at 
cost ;  there  Is  also  a  limited  dormitory 
.space.  The  principal  handicap  that 
now  confronts  the  club  is  the  lack  of 
dormitory  equipment,  where  men  on 
liberty  or  furlough  can  And  a  clean, 
pleasant  place  to  spend  the  night  at 
n  minimum  charge. 

The  drive  which  Is  to  be  inaugu- 
rated by  Mrs.  WUIIam  H.  HamUton 
and  others  interested  In  the  Navy 
Club  deserves  the  support  of  friends 
of  the  Navy  throughout  the  United 
States,  for  Its  benefits  are  given  as 
freely  to  the  Iwy  from  Kansas  as  to 
the  one  from  New  York — in  fact,  the 
Kansas  boy,  being  further  from  home, 
really  benefits  more  than  his  ship- 
mate whose  home  may  t>e  near  New- 
York. 

The  American  public  may  have  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
size  of  the  Navy,  but  there  should  be 
no  difference  as  to  the  wish  for  hav- 
ing a  Navy  of  the  highest  quality  as 
regards  officers  and  men.  To  attract 
and  hold  the  clean-cut,  manly  high 
.<ichool  boy  and  the  ambitious  young 
man  who  enlists  to  learn  a  trade  it  is 
necessary  to  have  contentment  in  the 
service.  The  Navy  of  to-day  is  mak- 
ing a  sincere  and  effective  attempt  to 
build  up  and  insure  contentment  on 
board  ship;  but  on  account  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  law,  the  Navy 
Department  can  do  very  little  to  in- 
sure Its  men  against  homeaiclcness 
and  discontent  while  ashore  on  fur- 
lough or  on  lil)erty  ashore. 

We  urge  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  efficiency  and  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  to  write  to  the  Hon.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  the  National  Navy  Club  of 
New  York,  15  East  4l8t  Street,  New 
York  City,  for  full  information  about  the 
activities  and  work  of  the  Club.  Mr. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  Euro- 
pean War  under  the  Administration  of 
President  Wilson,  as  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  is  now  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  the  Admin- 


istration of  President  Harding.  In  this 
very  striking  fashion  the  Roosevelt 
name  is  still  intimately  associated  with 
American  naval  progress,  and  our  read- 
ers may  be  assured  that  any  welfare  en- 
terprise with  which  Franklin  Roosevelt 
associates  himself  is  worthy  of  the  full- 
est confidence. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
THE  NEAR  EAST 

THE  political  crisis  in  England  largely, 
but  not  entiraly,  grows  out  of  the 
recent  situation  in  the  Near  East 
Lloyd  Qeorge's  address  at  Manchester 
before  the  Reform  Club  was  both  a  call 
to  his  supporters  to  enter  the  political 
battle  and  a  defense  of  his  administra- 
tion's conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Near  E^t. 

A  general  election  is,  as  we  write, 
considered  imminent;  if  it  is  averted,  it 
will  be  because  the  meeting  of  Unionist 
leaders  planned  for  October  19  will  have 
indicated  such  a  large  support  for  the 
continuance  of  the  coalition  under  Lloyd 
George's  leaderahip  that  his  resignation 
and  appeal  to  the  country  will  not  bt 
needed.  He  summed  up  his  defense  in 
two  sentences:  "I  cast  myself  upon  the 
people;  the  people  will  see  fair  play," 
and  "We  have  not  been  war-mongers, 
but  peacemakers." 

Americans  who  do  not  follow  English 
politics  closely  bave  often  expressed 
surprise  that  the  coalition  of  parties 
formed  when  the  war  broke  out  should 
continue  four  yeara  after  the  end  of  tl.e 
war.  The  chief  reason  is  the  potential 
power  of  the  Labor  Party.  Austen 
Chamberlain  laid  great  stress  in  his  re- 
cent speech,  which  was  only  less  impor- 
tant than  that  of  Lloyd  George,  on  the 
danger  that  an  increase  of  strength  in 
the  Labor  Party  would  mean  its  domi- 
nation of  the  Coalition  through  its 
power  to  throw  its  solid  vote  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Conservatives,  or  Unionists,  are 
united  against  Lloyd  George.  He  is 
supported  whole-heartedly  and  aggre8.s- 
Ivply  in  the  present  situation  by  such 
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of  their  leaders  as  Austen  Chamberlain, 
the  Earl  of  Balfour,  Winston  Churchill, 
Marquis  Curzon,  Viscount  B!rl<enhead, 
Bonar  Law,  and  many  others.  The  real 
question  is  whether  an  Opposition  made 
up  of  men  and  of  parties  who  dislike 
Lloyd  George  and  distrust  his  policies 
will  so  combine  after  the  proposed  gen- 
eral election  as  to  form  a  working  ma- 
jority and  to  be  intrusted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. To  an  outsider  this  would  seem 
somewhat  like  a  Cave  of  Adullam  party. 

"WHAT  BUSINESS  IS 
IT  OF  BRITAIN'S?" 

LU)YD  G»)K(sk'h  speerli  varied  from  pas- 
sionate earnestness  to  free  and  easy 
facetiousness;  an  instance  of  the  latter 
was  his  sardonic  remark  in  reply  to  the 
opinion  that  "What  the  country  wants 
is  less  brilliancy  and  a  change  to  some- 
thing a  little  more  dull  and  ordinary." 
He  said:  "There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  supplying  from  among  my  critics  any 
number  of  suitable  candidates  that 
would  fuIAll  that  description."  The  per- 
sonal and  familiar  note  was  struck  again 
when  he  said:  "I  have  been  treated  by 
some  of  the  London  press  as  If  I  were.an 
old  actor  whom  fashionable  circles  in 
London  have  no  use  for.  But,  gentlemen, 
I  can  still  go  touring  the  provinces." 

There  was  no  Jocosity  in  Lloyd 
George's  treatment  of  the  Eastern  situa- 
tion. Astonishingly  direct  and  open  to 
attack  was  his  remark : 

Our  critics  say:    "Why  didn't  you 
have    an    understanding    wilh    your 
allies?"    We  did.    Only  a  few  weeks 
a^o  we  received  a  messaRre  from  the 
French     Government     that     If     the 
Oreeks  or  the  Turks  Invaded  the  neu- 
tral zone  thoy  would  have  to  be  re- 
sisted by  force   by   the   Allies.     We 
accepted    that      We    thought    they 
meant  it.    How  were  we  to  believe  it 
was  only  Intended  for  one  side? 
Nothing  was  more  earnestly  put  in  the 
whole  address  than  Lloyd  George's  re- 
ply (after  his  statement  that  since  1914 
the  Turks  had  slaughtered  500,000  Ar^ 
menians  and  500,000  Greeks)  to  the  sup- 
posed question,  "What  business  is  it  of 
Britain's?"    He  said:  'That  was  not  the 
old  Liberal  policy.   It  was  not  the  policy 


certainly  that  I  was  brought  up  in.  It 
was  not  what  I  was  taught  in  my  youth 
— that  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and 
Welshmen  should  every  morning  repeat 
reverently  the  litany  of  the  cynic:  'Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?' — that  Great 
Britain  should  face  the  world  with  the 
brand  of  Cain  upon  her  brow."  In  line 
with  this  the  Premier  pointed  out  the 
vital  importance  of  securing  the  Straits 
against  what  happened  in  1914:  "Vital 
to  us,  vital  to  humanity,  we  could  not 
have  those  Straits  barred  without  giving 
away  the  biggest  important  prize  we  had 
won  by  the  victory  over  Turkey  in  the 
Great  War,  and  which  had  cost  us  so 
much  in  life  and  treasure." 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  no  less  out- 
spoken in  bis  defense  of  the  British  ac- 
tion in  the  Near  East  than  was  the 
Premier,  declared  that  there  were  mo- 
ments when  danger  of  attack  on  the 
British  forces  at  Chanak  was  imminent 
and  that  the  criticism  of  opponents  in- 
cluded language  "the  only  effect  of 
which  could  be  to  weaken  the  Govern- 
ment authority,  encourage  the  Kemal- 
ists,  and  present  the  British  Empire  to 
France  as  a  humble  satellite  in  the  orbit 
of  French  policy,  bound  to  exercise  no 
independent  Judgment  or  take  indepen- 
dent action." 

These  two  addresses  and  that  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  who  declared  that  with- 
drawal from  the  neutral  zone  would 
have  been  regarded  throughout  the 
whole  Mussulman  world  as  defeat  for 
the  British  Empire,  certainly  show  that 
the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Coali- 
tion are  ready  to  enter  a  political  con- 
test with  an  undivided  front.  If  the 
Opposition  should  win,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  criticise 
from  the  side-lines.  He  indicated  some 
skepticism  as  to  whether  his  opponents 
would  find  their  Job  an  easy  one:  "I've 
had  a  long  spell  and  a  pretty  hard  one," 
he  declared,  and  added:  "111  watch,  for 
instance,  to  learn  how  to  forgive  Ger- 
many her  reparations  and  yet  make 
France  love  us  more  than  ever.  I'll 
watch  how  we  are  to  pay  the  United 
States,  yet  forgive  every  other  country 


everything  they  owe  us.  ni  watch  how 
you  work  the  educational  system,  giving 
more  to  the  unemployed,  yet  lightening 
taxes." 

THE  HONOR  OF  JAPAN 

ON  December  2  next  tlie  port  of  Tsing- 
tau  will  be  turned  over  by  Japan 
to  China.  The  announcement  of  the 
forthcoming  transfer  has  been  made  by 
the  Japanese  Government.  The  prophetx 
of  evil,  who  have  tried  to  discredit 
Japan's  word,  have  only  about  six  week.v  . 
in  which  to  hope  tor  some  accident  to 
thwart  this  honorable  act 

If  this  proceeding  were  the  aftermath 
of  a  war  between  the  two  countries,  it 
would  signify  a  great  victory  for  China. 
As  it  is,  the  withdrawal  of  Japan  from 
this  Chinese  port  signifies  as  well  a 
great  and  notable  victory  for  Japan.  It 
virtually  completes  the  settlement  of  oi.e 
of  the  most  perplexing  and  irritating  of 
recent  international  questions — the  ques- 
tion of  Shantung.  Nothing  in  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  aroused  more  irritation  in 
America  than  the  provision  which,  b>- 
recognizing  Japan's  succession  to  the 
German  lease  of  territory  on  Kiaochau 
Bay  and  the  control  of  the  railway  from 
Tsingtau  to  Tsinanfu,  gave  to  Japan  vir- 
tual economic  control  of  the  most  sacred 
and  one. of  the  richest  of  China's  prov- 
inces. On  the  other  hand,  nothing  which 
occurred  at  the  Armament  Conference  at 
Washington  was  more  of  a  diplomatic 
achievement  than  the  agreement  reached 
between  China  and  Japan  for  the  resto- 
ration to  China  of  the  rights  which 
Japan  held  in  Shantung  by  virtue  of 
conquest  over  Germany  and  of  interna- 
tional law. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  dlplo 
matic  history  a  problem  more  compli 
cated  by  a  snarl  of  moral  rights,  lega* 
rights,  national  sensitiveness,  economic 
considerations,  and  Oriental  intrigue. 
That  it  has  been  settled  without  clash  of 
arms,  without  even  recourse  to  arbitra- 
tion, but  by  mutual  agreement,  with  the 
friendly  counsel  of  other  nations,  \n 
creditable  alike  to  China  and  Japan,  and 
is  as  favorable  an  omen  of  peace  ant] 
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justice  among  nations  as  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  tlie  world  to-day. 

FOOTBALL 

THE  football  season  lias  brought  with 
it' the  usual  amount  of  space-filling 
comment  from  the  legion  of  sport 
writers.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  could 
have  learned  much  from  many  of  these 
writers  concerning  the  fine  art  of  non- 
incriminating  prophecy.  To  many  of 
these  writers  should  also  be  apportioned 
due  share  of  the  blame  for  the  cham- 
pionship mania  which  has  undermined 
our  amateur  standards. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  chief  function 
of  the  football  writer  should  be  the 
effort  to  make  the  game  as  intelligible 
as  possible  to  the  public  which  has  not 
had  the  benefit  of  playing  the  game. 
Real  football  experts  could  find  ample 
material  in  this  field  to  fill  any  number 
of  newspaper  columns.  But  probably  it 
is  much  easier  to  fill  their  space  with 
such  statements  as  "undoubtedly  the 
Hoozis  Wildcats  will  be  weaker  than  the 
Whatsat  Bohemoths  if  the  Whatsat 
Bohemoths  are  not  stronger  than  the 
Hoozis  Wildcats,  but  on  the  other 
hand  .  .  ." 

We  need  "quote"  no  further — ^the  for- 
mula can  ba  repeated  to  infinity,  like  the 
pattern  on  a  wall-paper. 


THE    ABUSE   OF   THE 
CHILD 

Two  earnest  attempts  to  abolish  the 
abuses  of  child  labor  have  failed 
because  the  Federal  laws  enacted 
for  that  purpose  have  been  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Therefore  the  only  way 
of  bringing  the  Federal  power  to  bear 
is  to  amend  the  Constitution.  This  is 
the  ground  now  taken  by  the  friends  of 
the  movement  against  excessive  child 
labor.  The  Secretary  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  some  months 
ago  announced  his  belief  that  it  would 
now  be  folly  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
matter  in  any  other  way,  and  his  posi- 
tion has  been  sustained  by  utterances 
firom  others  all  over  the  country,  in- 
cluding some  from  the  South,  where 
State's  rights  feeling  is  so  strong. 

It  is  evident  that  If  an  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  is  to.be 
passed  it  should  be  permissive,  not  com- 
pulsory; that  is,  it  should  give  Congress 
power  to  pass  an  enforcing  law  which 
should  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  as  amended, 
but  it  should  not  require  that  such  a 
law  should  be  passed. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  among 
those  who  have  not  looked  into  this 
question  to  suppose  that  agitation  has 


led  to  such  regulative  State  legislation 
as  to  reduce  the  evil  substantially.  This 
is  a  mistake.  There  are  only  two  ways 
of  making  child  labor  conditions  what 
they  should  be.  One  is  that  already  In- 
dicated— namely,  by  an  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution;  the  other  is  by  the 
growth  of  public  sentiment  in  the  States 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Legislatures 
shall  pass  really  satisfactory  and  uni- 
form laws  and  that  the  people  shall  then 
insist  upon  their  enforcement. 

Recent  reports  as  to  actual  conditions 
show  that  the  laws  are  lax  in  no  fewer 
than  twe|^ty-eight  States;  that,  for  in- 
stance, in  Georgia  children  twelve  years 
old  may  be  wor.ked  ten  hours  a  day  and 
children  fourteen  and  a  half  all  night 
long,  while  none  of  the  twenty-eight 
States  referred  to  come  up  to  the  reason- 
able standards  fixed  by  the  two  Federal 
laws  which  have  been  discarded.  The 
United  States  Children's  Bureau  has 
quite  recently  issued  a  special  report 
relating  to  excessive  child  labor  in  the 
anthracite  mining  districts.  In  one  area 
of  about  half  a  mile  square  all  the  liv- 
ing conditions  were  found  to  be  such  that 
they  were  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
children,  while  the  schools  were  deficient 
and  about  1,350  out  of  3,000  of  the  boys 
and  girls  between  thirteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  had  left  school  for  work. 
Moreover,  more  than  five  hundred  of  the 
boys  employed  in  connection  with  min- 
ing were,  says  the  report,  employed  con- 
trary to  law  because  below  the  legal  age, 
while  a  considerable  number  of  them  not 
yet  sixteen  years  of  age  were  employed 
underground. 

These  facts,  and  very  many  others 
that  might  be  quoted,  certainly  show 
that  the  child  is  urgently  in  need  of  pro- 
tection from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  form  of  Amendment  which 
has  been  suggested  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  is  certainly  mod- 
erate.   It  reads  as  follows : 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  regu- 
late or  forbid  the  labor  of  minors  at 
an  age,  or  under  conditions,  deemed 
Injurious  to  their  health  or  morals. 
Such  power  shall  be  concurrent  and 
not  exclusive  and  the  exercise  thereof 
by  Congress  shall  not  prevent  any 
State  from  adopting  other  or  further 
regulations,  not  Inconsistent  there- 
with. 

Reports  show  that  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  young  children  are  now  engaged 
in  work  unsuitable  for  them  who  would 
be  in  school  to-day  if  the  last  Federal 
act  had  stood  the  test  of  the  courts. 
The  form  of  amendment  which  the  Child 
Labor  Committee  proposes  is  too  specifi- 
cally confined  to  one  aspect  of  protective 
welfare  legislation,  and  is  therefore  not 
the  best  that  can  be  devised;  but  there 
is  need  of  doing  something,  and  of 
doing  it  soon.  As  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  the 
National   Committee,   says:     "A  nation 


that  cannot  protect  its  own  children 
from  industrial  exploitation  should  be 
ashamed  of  itself.  It  should  at  least 
have  the  power  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
democracy  in  permitting  backward  lo- 
calities to  use  up  childhood.  We  might 
as  well  speak  of  a  democracy  of  robbery, 
of  murder." 


WANTED:  CONSISTENT 
PACIFISTS 

PEOPLE  who  are  inconsistent  are 
always  a  disappointment.  They 
are  particularly  disappointing 
when  one  happens  to  be  looking  for  sin- 
cere opponents  with  whom  to  argue. 

We  know  of  one  man  who  lost  a  valu- 
able friendship  because  his  "preachin' 
and  practice"  didn't  "gee."  And  he  lost 
his  friend  by  doing  something  which 
that  friend  was  willing  to  die  for. 

It  happened  during  the  early  days  of 
the  war.  The  inconsistent  gentleman 
was  a  pacifist.  His  consistent  friend 
was  a  devout  believer  in  the  cause  of  the 
Allies — we  shall  therefore  adopt  momen- 
tarily the  pacifist  nomenclature  and  call 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  this  editorial. 
Mr.  Militarist.  Before  the  United  States 
had  entered  the  war  Mr.  Militarist  had 
served  in  France  in  the  Ambulance 
Corps  and  had  returned  to  America  only 
in  the  hope  of  enlisting  under  bis  own 
fiag.  While  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  into  the  service  he  roomed  with  Mr. 
Pacifist,  who  had  for  many  months  been 
preaching  the  avoidance  of  military 
duties.  Mr.  MiliUrist,  believing  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  friend,  gave  him  coun- 
sel as  to  the  proper  occasion  for  regis- 
tering his  protest  against  the  draft — 
whether  the  fight  should  be  made  at  the 
time  of  registration  or  on  the  day  he 
should  be  called  to  the  colors.  When 
the  call  came,  however,  Mr.  Pacifist 
meekly  donned  the  uniform  and  went  off 
to  camp.  Mr.  'Militarist,  we  believe,  h&s 
never  spoken  to  him  since.  He  lost  his 
friend,  not  because  he  differed  from'  him 
in  opinion,  but  because  he  found  him 
lacking  in  the  courage  to  be  consistent. 
Similarly,  we  find  that  some  of  the 
pacifists  who  are  still  working  for  that 
very  desirable  end — the  abolition  of  war 
— are  appealing  to  convictions  which 
they  themselves  shrink  from  following 
to  the  end. 

On  the  back  of  a  recent  issue  of  the 
"Nation"  we  find  a  page  advertisement 
appealing  to  American  citizens  in  the 
following  words: 

You  are  conscious  of  the  concerted 
effort  of  the  schools,  the  press,  the 
movies,  the  church,  the  government, 
to  make  us  a  slavlsh-mlnded  people 
and  to  create  as  the  pattern  of  the 
loyal  citizen  the  man  who  obeys,  con- 
forms iyid!.«)eyi5r^ai^ljy.fS|jrvjrtt|<i^s 
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the  exisUns  order.     Have  you  failed 
to  revolt  against  this?  .  .  . 

Those  of  us  who  know  that  war  is 
always  wrong  will  work  together. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  appeal  is  a 
pledge  which  the  reader  Is  asked  to  sign, 
-which  reads  as  follows: 

I  aflirm  that  It  Is  my  Intention 
never  to  aid  in  or  sanction  war, 
offensive  or  defensive,  international 
or  civil,  in  any  way,  whether  by  ren- 
dering military  service,  making  or 
handling  munitions,  subscribing  to 
war  loans,  ubIiis  my  labor  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  others  free  for  war 
service,  helping  by  money  or  work 
any  relief  organization  which  sup- 
ports or  condones  war. 

The  inconsistency  of  this  pacifist  ap- 
peal is  to  be  found,  we  think,  in  the 
pledge  which  we  have  just  quoted.  It 
covers  much,  but  it  does  not  cover 
enough.  If  the  philosophy  of  the  preced- 
ing appeal  is  to  be  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  it  demands  absolute  non- 
resistance.  A  man  or  a  woman  who  ac- 
cepts this  philosophy  cannot  say,  or 
rather  should  not  say:  "I  will  resist 
some  things  and  will  refuse  to  resist 
others.  I  will  not  resist  the  attack  of  a 
nation,  but  I  will  resist  the  attack  of  a 
thug.  I  will  not  support  soldiers,  but  I 
will  support  policemen."  The  pledge,  it 
seems  to  us,  should  have  an  additional 
clause.  This  clause  might  read:  "I  will 
pay  no  taxes  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  any  National,  State,  or  municipal 
government  which  uses  force  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  law  and  order." 

Only  by  extending  the  pledge  to  this 
limit  can  its  demands  be  made  logical 
and  complete.  A  subscriber  to  such 
a  pledge  would  at  least  not  be  incon- 
sistent in  declining  to  follow  in  the 
wicked  footsteps  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale. Surely  the  breed  of  martyrs  has 
deteriorated  if  our  present  variety  is 
willing  to  ignore  the  logic  of  their  prin- 
ciples for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  in- 
convenience of  refusing  to  pay  taxes. 


THE   LEGACY   OF 
THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 

rls  right  and  proper  for  Americans 
this  week,  which  Includes  the  anni- 
versary of  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
birth,  October  27,  to  consider  how  and 
why  his  spirit  has  still  a  potent  in- 
fluence upon  his  countrymen.  For  that 
reason  both  in  prose  and  verse  si)ecial 
emphasis  in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  is 
laid  upon  his  life  and  work. 

The  test  of  a  democracy  lies  in  the 

leaders    that    it    produces.      A    nation 

which   within   little  more  than  half  a 

century  produces  a  Lincoln  and  a  Roose- 

e>lt   need  not  fear  the  verdict  of  pos- 
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terity.  In  literature,  in  music,  in  sculp- 
ture. In  painting,  in  architecture,  we 
have  produced  no  men  of  equal  emi- 
nence. We  are  a  nation  of  action  rather 
than  of  artistry.  When  Theodore  Roose- 
velt published  his  volume,  "The  Strenu- 
ous Life,"  he  prefixed  to  it  a  quotation 
from  Tennyson's  "Ulysses"  containing 
these  lines: 

How  dull  It  is  to  pause,  to  make  an 

end. 
To  rust  unburnlshed,  not  to  shine  in 

use. 

The  English  artist  summed  up  the  en- 
ergy of  an  Irresistible  and  permanently 
inspiring  American  statesman.  No  such 
driving  force  had  emerged  in  our  public 
life  for  many  decades.  Indeed,  it  begins 
to  appear  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
and  is  the  greatest  exponent  of  Ameri- 
can spiritual  energy.  It  is  still  less  than 
four  years  since  his  death — and  here  one 
thinks  of  Browning's  words,  "Never  say 
of  me  that  I  am  dead" — yet  his  fame 
seems  already  secure  and  his  birthday  is 
sure  to  be  more  and  more  widely  cele- 
brated as  the  years  go  by.  "They  must 
needs  lie  men  of  lofty  stature,"  says 
Hazlitt,  "whose  shadows  lengthen  out  to 
remote  posterity."  Roosevelt  was  one  of 
those  men. 

No  better  proof  of  his  unquenchable 
energy  for  righteousness  could  have 
been  supplied  than  during  the  period, 
six  years  after  be  had  retired  from  the 
Presidency,  from  May,  1915,  to  April, 
1917.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
during  that  bitter  time  he  was  the  great 
awakener  of  his  country's  soul,  the  real 
leader  of  our  spiritual  forces.  The 
moral  indignation  of  his  writings  re- 
called a  Carlyle  or  a  Swift  His  capacity 
for  action  went  into  his  pen;  its  results 
were  cumulative  and  sure.  While  men 
of  lesser  stature  were  counseling  timid- 
ity and  profits  from  munitions,  he  fore- 
saw the  paiit  which  America  must  iier- 
force  assume.  And  be  did  not  die  until 
the  triumph  was  won.  Figuratively  but 
none  the  less  actually  he  carried  the 
flag  and  led  the  charge. 

Like  all  great  fighters,  he  loved  a  fight 
only  for  Its  results  In  righteousness.  In 
these  days  of  unsettled  policies,  of  fierce 
industrial  conflict,  it  is  salutary  to  re- 
member that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a 
statesman,  not  a  politician.  He  never 
vulgarly  asked,  "What  is  there  in  it  for 
me?"  but,  "How  can  I  serve  .my  country 
and  my  time?"  With  mean  struggles  for 
financial  advantage  he  was  never  in 
sympathy.  He  regarded  "malefactors  of 
great  wealth"  and  of  labor  unions  with 
equal  abhorrence.  He  called  American 
citizens  to  service  for  their  country — 
which  in  the  end  means  true  advantage 
for  themselves.  He  looked  beyond  the 
hilltops,  not  into  the  slime.  The  man 
with  a  muckrake,  the  man  who  lights 
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the  destructive  torch  or  loosens  railway 
ties,  he  considered  a  low  type  of  human 
animal.  The  forces  of  unrighteousness 
had  good  reason  to  fear  bis  tremendous 
energy  and  his  searching  intellect  The 
feeble  poison  of  their  attacks  on  blm  bad 
small  effect,  however,  upon  the  public 
mind — and  still  less  upon  his  own  mind. 
He  knew  that  his  country  would  remem- 
ber his  services,  whether  in  the  matter 
of  settling  a  coal  strike  or  acquiring  a 
Panama  Canal  or  putting  America  on 
record  as  participant  in  the  greatest  of 
historic  struggles  to  overthrow  a  ruth- 
less military  tyranny.  Such  an  exam- 
ple of  leadership  as  his  is  not  dimmed 
in  death;  it  does  not  rust  unbumiahed. 
it  shines  in  use.  For  it  is  the  sword  of 
the  Republic,  which  he  kept  bright 
and  handed  on. 

The  astonishing  thing  about  Roose- 
velt, however,  was  that  he  was  not  only 
a  great  man  of  action  but  a  mirror  of 
the  best  In  American  culture.  An  in- 
defatigable reader,  observer,  and  talker, 
he  absorbed  information  and  inspiration 
in  the  same  manner,  one  thinks,  that 
Shakespeare  absorbed  them.  At  one 
moment  he  was  lunching  in  the  White 
House  with  a  noble  leader  of  the  Negro 
race;  at  another  he  was  encouraging  a 
poet  who  since  has  risen  to  the  foremost 
rank  among  us.  Like  Goethe,  he  looked 
once  into  a  book  and  twice  into  human 
nature;  like  Arnold,  he  felt  that  it  is 
conduct  which,  makes  up  three-fourths 
of  life;  like  Emerson,  he  believed  in  a 
kind  of  mystical  common  sense  which 
can  hitch  a  wagon  not  merely  to  a  horse 
but  to  a  star.  There  was  no  useful  and 
noble  side  of  American  life  that  he  did 
not  touch.  If  he  lacked  the  austere  and 
Scriptural  simplicity  of  Lincoln,  he  had 
the  same  magical  understanding  of  the 
common  people,  the  same  enduring  sym- 
pathy with  them.  He  walked  with  kings 
or  with  plowmen  with  the  same  easy 
stride  and  the  same  bom  comradesbip. 
No  name  since  Lincoln's  evokes  such 
popular  enthusiasm;  and  none  is  so 
worthy  of  it.  We  have  no  Westminster 
Abbey  in  which  are  buried  the  best  of 
those  that  served  their  country  and  man- 
kind; but  in  our  American  temple  of 
silent  admirations  we  have  merely  to 
mention  the  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  awaken  echoes  of  his  greatness. 

"The  end  of  a  man,"  said  a  remark- 
able writer,  "is  an  action  and  not  a 
thought  however  noble."  In  these 
United  States  we  have  not  yet  retired 
to  the  library  to  compose  masterpieces. 
Our  greatest  men  are  still  in  the  open, 
under  the  sun  or  the  stars.  They  build 
industrial  empires,  structures  of  steel  or 
of  statesmanship.  They  make  ready  a 
vast  territory  for  later  leisure  and  for 
perfection  of  culture.  They  serve  a 
country  still  young  and  with  the  head- 
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long  impetuosity  of  youth.  They  have  plorers,  for  pioneers.  The  best  reminder  artist,  of  a  fiery  rider  up  the  trail  toward 
found  that  "something  lost  behind  the  of  Roosevelt's  spirit  which  his  death  the  mountain  ranges  which  bold  our 
ranges"  which  has  always  waited  for  ex-     evolced  was  a  drawing,  by  a  Western     hopes  and  our  dreams. 


THE  TURK  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

WHAT   WOULD    ROOSEVELT   HAVE    DONE   ABOUT   IT? 

BY   S.  RALPH   HARLOW 


Two  anecdotes  in  which  Theodore 
Roosevelt  centers  may  be  of  inter- 
est, especially  because  the 'second 
has  direct  relation  to  the  present  world 
situation. 

The  first  incident  took  place  when  I 
was  an  undergraduate  at  Han-ard. 
There  was  a  serious  question  at  the  time 
as  to  whether  intercollegiate  football 
might  not  be  abolished  by  the  College 
Faculty.  Very  strong  opposition  to  such 
a  move  was  felt  by  the  student  body. 
It  was  when  this  subject  was  the  main 
topic  of  discussion  in  the  college  halls 
at  Cambridge  that  President  Roosevelt 
spoke  to  us  in  the  Harvard  Union.  The 
great  assembly  hall  of  the  Union  was 
packed  with  undergraduates,  and  when 
Roosevelt  came  in  and  waved  his  hand 
to  the  crowd  he  was  received  with  a  fine 
ovation.  In  the  middle  of  his  si)eech  he 
turned  to  the  subject  of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  and,  with  that  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm which  he  threw  into  any  cause 
in  which  he  believed,  he  said,  "I  believe 
in  intercollegiate  {oothalV  A  great 
roar  went  up  from  the  crowd  that  shook 
the  very  roof.  When  the  applause  had 
died  away,  he  leaned  forward  and  said 
in  a  clear,  quiet  voice:  "And  I  also  be- 
lieve in  good  hard  study.  I  believe  in 
scholarship."  Raising  bis  hand  to  his 
ear,  as  though  listening,  he  said:  "I 
don't  Jiear  so  much  enthusiasm  about 
that.  Where  are  your  checrsT"  This 
produced  a  good  deal  of  laughter  and 
hand-clapping. 

The  next  time  I  met  Roosevelt  was  on 
the  platform  of  the  railway  station  at 
Syracuse.  With  a  group  of  friends,  I 
was  coming  to  Boston  from  the  West. 
The  conductor  told  us  that  Roosevelt's 
car  had  been  attached  to  ours  during  the 
night,  but  he  added,  "Roosevelt  had 
given  instructions  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  see  any  one."  It  happened  that  I  was 
the  only  Harvard  graduate  in  the  group 
in  our  car,  though  there  were  several 
Yale  men.  I  suggested  that  there  was 
a  way  by  which  we  could  easily  get 
Roosevelt,  but  that  they  must  be  willing 
to  give  a  Harvard  cheer.  So  we  all  piled 
out  on  the  station  platform  under  the 
windows  of  Roosevelt's  car  and  there  we 
gave  a  good  rousing  Harvard  cheer  with 
"Teddy"  three  times  on  the  end.  In  five 
seconds  there  he  was  climbing  down  the 
steps  to  the  platform,  both  arms  reach- 
ing out  to  us,  and  that  wonderful  smile 
of  his,  with  the  old  familiar  "de-lighted" 
on  bis  lips. 

At  that  time  I  had  Just  returned  from 
Asia  Minor,  where  I  had  witnessed  the 
foarful  deportations  on  the  Bagdad  Rail- 


road, and  could  give  him  first-hand  in- 
formation of  the  awful  atrocities  going 
on.  He  asked  me  a  number  of  questions, 
continually  shaking  his  head  and  say- 
ing, "Terrible,"  "Terrible,"  "Terrible." 
Then,  witli  a  tense  expression  on  his 
face,  he  said:  "Mr.  Harlow,  the  greatest 
regret  that  I  have  as  I  look  back  on  my 
Administration  is  the  fact  that  when 
that  awful  Adana  massacre  occurred 
this  Government  did  not  take  steps 
against  that  outrage  on  civilization." 

My  readers  may  remember  that  when 
Roosevelt  gave  his  inspiring  message 
to  the  American  Army  he  was  criti- 
cised in  some  places  because  he  included 
the  Turks  in  his  address  and  urged  our 
boys  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  defeat 
the  Germans  and  the  Austrlans,  and  the 
Turks. 

I  wonder  what  Theodore  Roosevelt 
would  say  to-day,  when  in  the  name  of 
humanity  we  drew  the  sword  and  sent 
our  sons  to  France,  when  we  declared 
that,  thougb  we  were  the  "last  to  come, 
we  will  be  the  last  to  stay,  till  right  has 
had  her  crowning  day." 

I  have  Just  listened  to  the  contents  of 
a  letter  sent  by  one  of  our  boys  on  an 
American  destroyer  at  Smyrna.  He  tells 
of  having  to  stand  by  while  the  brutal 
Turkish  soldiers  seized  beautiful  Chris- 
tian girls  and  tore  them  screaming  from 
their  mothers  and  outraged  them  right 
on  the  public  quay  of  Smyrna.  He  saw 
these  brutal  soldiers  shooting  down 
helpless  women  with  children  in  their 
arms,  unarmed  men  beaten  to  .d^ftth  by 
the  gun  butts  of  these  Turkish  'soldiery. 
And  then  he  tells  of  bis  anguish  that 
the  orders  of  our  Government  were  such 
that  he  had  to  stand  by,  helpless,  before 
such  atrocities. 

America  to-day  is  the  strongest  and 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world.  We  pledged 
(in  terms  of  idealism  such  as  had  never 
before  been  attained  by  a  people  on  a 
nation-wide  scale)  to  lay  all  our  treas- 
ure and  manhood  on  the  altar  of  frer- 
tlom  and  humanity.  Those  were  not  idle 
words  then. 

When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  those 
great  problems  which  most  affected  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  countless  thou- 
sands— ^yes,  millions — waited  to  be 
solved.  We  were  definitely  asked  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  in  the  Near  East. 
The  Harbord  Commission  said  that  it 
might  take  two  divisions  of  men  and 
some  millions  of  dollars.  We  could  have 
disarmed  the  entire  population.  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians  longed  for  our 
coming,  yes,  prayed  for  It.    As  the  Har- 


bord Commission  stated,  if  Justice,  hu- 
manity, and  a  great  opportunity  to  ren- 
der service  on  a  wide  scale  were  taken 
into  consideration,  there  was  only  one 
path  to  follow.  As  the  Chairman  of  the 
Near  East  Commission  at  the  Versailles 
Conference  declared:  "The  greatest  op- 
portunity that  ever  came  to  a  nation  to 
render  humane  service  on  a  large  scale 
knocked  at  America's  doors.  The  zero 
hour  struck,  and  America  refused  to  go 
over  the  top."  As  Dr.  Conrad  declared 
in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  this  week, 
and  as  Harry  Fosdick  in  the  very  same 
words  declared  In  New  York  City  re- 
cently, America's  attitude  in  the  present 
world  situation  "smells  to  heaven." 

Yesterday  five  hundred  thousand  help- 
less Christians  were  done  to  death,  and 
not  a  single  protest  against  the  cruelty, 
the  inhumanity,  and  the  injustice  has 
been  raised  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. We  have  expressed  sympathy; 
we  have  sent  relief  "for  Americans 
only;"  but  we  Have  not  uttered  a  word 
of  warning  as  a  Government  to  the 
criminals,  and  we  have  asserted  again 
and  again  as  a  Government  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  interfere.  Nearly  two 
million  helpless,  unarmed  Christians 
await  massacre  and  death  In  Constanti- 
nople and  Thrace.  The  Near  East  Re- 
lief has  all  the  evidence  that  the  massa- 
cre In  Constantinople  has  been  definitely 
planned,  that  the  city  has  been  even 
divided  into  areas,  with  the  amount  of 
money  the  Christians  in  each  area  pos- 
sess. It  is  not  Turkey,  or  the  Allied 
nations  who*  stand  to-day  alone  at  the 
bar  of  Justice.  America  stands  there 
too,  and. when  history  is  written  may 
God  help  us!  Our  statesmen,  our  lead- 
ers, call  themselves  Christians.  Many 
of  them  are  officers  in  the  Christian 
Church.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
pledged  their  loyalty  to  the  God  of  hu- 
manity above  their  loyalty  to  any  party 
or  any  policy.  And  yet  to-day,  I  ask, 
where  is  the  voice  In  America  of  any 
statesman  or  of  any  Government  official 
that  is  sounding  out,  not  sweet  nothings 
of  sympathy,  but  stem  denunciation  and 
warning  to  the  Turkish  Government 
against  these  unspeakable  atrocities? 
The  only  voice  I  can  think  of  from  a 
man  who  has  held  a  high  Government 
position  is  that  of  Henry  Morganthau; 
but  when  I  think  of  Roosevelt,  and  of 
what  this  situation  would  have  stirred 
him  to,  I  cannot  help  but  repeat  those 
familiar  words — 

"O  for  the  touch  of  a  hand  that  la 
gone  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is 
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A  feature  of  the  parade 
was  a  section  numbering 
1,054  children,  to  show 
the  onlookers  the  magni- 
tude of  the  children's 
sacrifice  to  vehicular 
traffic  In  New  York 
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"WHITK  STAR" 
Mt)THERS— 
THOSE  WHO 
HAVE  IvOST 
CHILDREN 
THROUGH 
ACCIDENTS- 
WITNESSING 
THE    DEDICATION 
OF  A  MONUMENT 
TO  CHILD  VICTIMS 

The  monument,  n  tnbtet 
molded  In  plnster.  de- 
signed by  Thomas  Hast- 
InRS.  sculptor,  was  erect- 
ed In  Central  Park.  Pr. 
Coprland,  who  dedicated 
the  monument,  said  that 
the  city's  mortality  from 
ncci<l<'nt  was  greater  than 
that  from  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  and  whooping 
cough  combined 
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NEW     YORK     AND      CHICAGO 


A  PRAIRIE 

SCHOONER 

IN  THE 

TRANSPORTATION 

SHOW 

CONDUCTED 

HY  THE 

ItAILWAY 

CONVENTION 

IN  CHICAGO 

This  praiTie  schooner  was 
driven  l>y  Uncle  Ezra 
Meeker,  who  ftfty  years 
ago  drove  a  similar  vehi- 
cle across  the  plains  (roin 
Indianapolis  to  Seattle 
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VETERANS 
OF  THE  GREAT 

FIRE  AID 

"SAFETY  FIRST 

WEEK" 

IN  CHICAGO 

This  group  of  veteran 
Are  flghters  of  Chicago, 
who  aided  in  (IshtlnR  thi' 
great  Are  of  1871,  also 
aided  in  the  Fire  Prevt^n- 
tlon  Drive  Just  licid. 
These  ten  men  wei-c 
the  guests  of  the  Chirago 
Retired  Firemen's  Ahho- 
ciatlon.  Seated,  left  to 
right:  I.  M.  Adier.  J.  C. 
Pasen,  C.  Schinimelis, 
Nicholas  Wtenard.  Stand- 
ing: F.  W.  Gund,  G. 
Teady,  A.  J.  Calder,  C. 
Schroeder,  C.  Steimagle, 
Thomas  J.  Canty 
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TURKISH  DELIGHT"' 


AS   IT  APPEARS   TO   AN   AMERICAN   GIRL   IN   CONSTANTINOPLE 


Constantinople, 
November  18,  1921. 

DEAR  SAM:  Didn't  you  Just  shrieic 
when  you  beard  that  I  bad  gone 
to  Constantinople?  Returned  to 
my  native  land,  as  it  were — I  and  my 
Oriental  tendencies.  I'd  always  dreamed, 
and  this  time  "dreamed  true."  And  it's 
a  hundred  times  more  fascinating  than 
I  ever  imagined.    I  love  it! 

It  happened  suddenly.  My  brother 
Cleveland  has  lived  abroad  so  long  we 
thought  be  had  forgotten  he  had  a  fam- 
ily; and  the  last  two  and  a  half  years 
he  had  been  in  Constantinople.  He 
cabled  for  me  to  come  direct  by  water, 
and  go  home  with  him  across  the  conti- 
nent, after  perhaps  a  year.  I  Just  fiew, 
for  fear  he  would  change  his  mind,  and 
sailed  in  ten  days. 

Everybody  said:  "Oh,  but  aren't  you 
afraid?  The  bugs  and  diseases  in  those 
dreadful  lOastern  places!"  But  truly,  I 
never  saw  one  really  objectionable  bug! 
Only  cockroaches;  but  what  are'they  to 
an  ex-Greenwich  Villager?  The  rest 
must  have  been  there,  but  I  simply  ig- 
nored them. 

I  left  New  York  on  a  Greek  steamer 
early  in  September.  It  took  three 
weeks.  The  passengers  were  a  rather 
i:nexciting  lot— Middle-Western  mission- 
aries bound  for  Smyrna;  a  tobacco  man 
on  his  sixty-fourth  trip  across;  a  sweet 
mother  and  literary  daughter,  who  took 
me  under  their  care  when  we  stopped; 
a  Russian  girl  (being,  I  suspect,  de- 
ported from  the  United  States)  who 
played  the  piano  with  such  passion  that 
its  strings  broke. 

My  table  companions  were  two  nice 
boys  going  into  our  consular  service, 
and  I.«o,  a  young  Greek  of  Bolshevist 
tendencies.  Leo  was  rather  amusing  on 
deck,  where  he  could  argue  his  very  ad- 
vanced views  on  life  and  letters;  but  he 
wielded  a  wicked  toothpick  at  table 
all  the  time  except  when  In  the  very  act 
of  gorging  himself  wltb  everything  in 
sight.  He  would  look  up,  find  me  lost 
in  wonder  at  him,  and  say,  "What's  the 
matter— you  sick?  Tou  eat  too  few!"  I 
afterward  found  that  toothpicks  are 
quite  the  thing  In  Greece,  and  that 
throughout  the  Near  East  it  is  a  sign  of 
appreciation  and  good  breeding  to  make 
a  great  noise  with  your  soup  and  coffee. 

We  stopped  one  day  at  Naples,  and 
saw  Vesuvius  at  dawn  against  trailing 
pink  and  purple  clouds.  Pompeii,  and 
had  heavenly  glimpses  of  gardens,  with 
the  blue  sea  beyond,  throu^  open  white- 
washed doors,  as  we  tore  through  the 
streets. 

Then  three  perfect  days  in  Athens.  We 
did  the  bazaars  and  the  ruins  and  had  a 
picnic  on  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  and 

^ent  most  of  the  time  at  the  Acropolis, 

t  drinking  it  in.  I  know  now  what 
phrase  "ImmoHal  beauty"  means. 

rills  «lll  Ix"  foUow"'!  hy  Biiotlipr  Ii-ii<t  from 

..tHlttlM,>|»l<      111    I'll    r(lll>     I-HIM-. 


It  was  a  miserable,  cold  morning  when 
we  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus.  The 
famous  picture — the  minarets  of  Stam- 
boul,  the  forest  of  masts  in  the  Golden 
Horn,  outlined  against  the  gray  sky — 
looked  ghostly  and  dead.    I  shivered. 

Then  before  any  one  else  bad  thought 
of  going  ashore  came  my  darling  Clee. 
He  took  me  and  all  my  possessions.  We 
stopped  at  an  American  destroyer  on 
the  way  ashore,  where  I  was  given  a 
warm  welcome  and  American  coffee  and 
toast. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  little  paper 
called  the  "Far  Seas,"  published  by  our 
Navy  In  Turkish  waters?  It  ran  from 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  evacuation 
(November,  1920)  until  now,  but  I  hear 
that  it  is  being  threatened  by  the  pres- 
ent Economy  Wave  in  Washington.  It 
is  a  healthy  and  interesting  thing  in  a 
place  which  is  too  interesting  but  not  at 
all  healthy  for  the  grown-up  children 
that  are  our  sailors. 

Going  ashore,  the  beautiful,  ghostly 
picture  of  Constantinople  vanishes.  One 
plunges  into  a  vortex  of  lighting,  shout- 
ing people,  either  bullying:  or  cringing, 
pushing  you  off  the  narrow  sidewalks 
unless  you  have  a  cane  and  push  them 
first.  Raucous  voices  of  street  peddlers 
deafen  you.  Whining  beggar  women 
with  borrowed  babies  pull  at  your  sleeve 
and  tell  you  how  beautiful  you  are  and 
pinch  the  baby  to  make  it  cry.  Hid- 
eously deformed  creatures  crawl  along 
under  your  feet.  Allied  officers,  haughty 
and  Immaculate,  tear  through  the  streets 
in  motors,  and  the  Turkish  traffic  police- 
man draws  up  at  salute,  then  jumps  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  There  are  new 
Turkish  ladles  with  painted  eyes  and 
lips  displayed  to  the  world  below  a 
thrown-back  veil;  old-fashioned  ones 
with  the  charchaf  down  (but  very  thin, 
if  they  are  pretty);  Greek  girls  with 
thick  ankles;  starving  Russians  with 
hopeless  dull  eyes  selling  paper  flowers 
or  pitiful  litt)e  dusty  cakes;  a  camel 
train  lurching  down  the  street;  a  hamal. 
or  human  express  wagon,  carrying  a 
piano  on  bis  back;  spahis  (French 
Moroccans)  striding,  tall  and  handsome 
in  turbans  and  red-lined  cloaks;  fat 
sleepy  Turks  sitting  in  caf^  windows  all 
day  long,  smoking  narghllehs  and  drink- 
ing endless  cups  of  coffee.  Dirt,  dis- 
order, and  poverty  everywhere.  Fairy- 
tale palaces,  falling  in  ruins.  Refugees 
without  a  roof  over  their  heads.  This  Is 
hardly  the  romantic,  languorous  life, 
with  Its  undercurrent  of  tragedy,  of 
Pierre  Loti's  tales,  of  our  imaginings. 
The  tragedy  is  nakedly  apparent.  The 
"Sick  Man"  is  dead,  and  little  pieces  of 
him  are  being  devoured  by  all  sorts  of 
parasites.  It  is  life  spread^out  on  the 
dissecting  table  that  you'  may  see  in 
Turkey  now.  I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
watch  It.  study  it  from  the  inside,  meet- 
ing Turks.  Russians.  Greeks.  Armenians, 
as  well  Bs  the  nritlsh,  Frenrh,  and  Italian 


Forces  of  Occupation,  socially.  Living 
in  a  hotel  and  keeping  house  In  my 
own  apartment  give  different  angles  on 
life. 

Of  course  Clee  knew  everybody,  and 
very  soon  I  did.  I  went  to  the  Pera 
Palace  at  first  That  is  one  of  the  two 
good  hotels.  I  slept  in  linen  sheets,  had 
breakfasts  in  bed,  shoes  shlned,  bath 
water  drawn,  without  so  much  as  lifting 
a  finger.  But  private  baths  are  unknown, 
and  the  public  conveniences  are  places 
to  shut  your  eyes  and  nose  In.  You  pay 
fifty  piasters  (thirty-five  cents)  for  a 
bath,  and  if  there  are  too  many  mad 
English  or  Americans  staying  there, 
who  Kill  bathe  every  day,  you  must 
make  an  appointment,  hours  ahead  of 
time,  and  then  have  to  threaten  to  leave, 
before  you  get  it.  Water  is  very  pre- 
cious. 

1  registered  of  course  as  "Miss,"  but 
neither  the  proprietor  nor  any  one  else 
there  ever  called  me  anything  but 
Madame.  When  Clee  would  bring  me 
home  from  a  party,  the  porter  woulil 
avert  his  eyes  and  smile  discreetly  as 
we  said  good-night.  Old  ladies  would 
beam  upon  us  and  whisper,  "Nouveaux 
marUcsl  Comme  its  tont  voiiteulal"  I 
mtt»l  be  either  a  bride  or  a  sweetheart. 
Attractive  young  men  simply  <fo  not 
wander  about  the  East  with  th^r  sis- 
ters.   It  isn't  done! 

The  first  feeling  you  get  is  of  a  confu- 
sion of  nationalities  that  never  can 
agree  because  of  different  religions,  ig- 
norance, corrupt  government  (until  the 
British  took  things  In  hand).  There  is 
no  census  kept;  you  can  have  a  dozen 
children,  or  get  sick  of  it  all  and  drop 
into  the  Bosphorus,  and  probably  never 
be  noticed.  The  newspapers  are  miser 
able  affairs  with  no  real  news  In  them, 
if  the  British  organ,  the  "Orient  News." 
is  any  standard.  Constantinople  Is  a 
perfect  Babel  of  different  languages.  I 
am  now  living  with  my  brother  in  an 
apartment.  Our  household  staff  consists 
of  Anna,  a  dear  motherly  German-Serb, 
who  speaks  every  known  language  ex- 
cept English  and  Chinese;  Rosa,  the 
Armenian  scrubwoman,  "nothing  but  an 
animal,"  according  to  Anna;  old  one- 
eyed  Mehmed,  a  Turkish  patriarch  over 
whom  I  stumble  in  the  hall  mornings  as 
he  sits  oh  the  floor  cleaning  our  shoes: 
he  has  a  deadly  fear  of  Rosa,  who  could 
"put  an  evil  eye  on  him"  if  she  got  an- 
gry. Our  landlord,  a  .Spanish  Jew,  ktvptt 
a  room  for  himself  on  the  outer  hall, 
where  he  scurries  In  and  out  like  a  rab 
bit.  He  gives  himself  a  thorough  wash 
once  a  week,  when  be  Is  going  to  call  on 
his  Russian  sweetheart,  and  invarlablx 
leaves  the  water  running  and  floods  the 
whole  place.  ''  -  » 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  always 
be  one  strong  power  to"^old  this 
melange  together.  The  Turks  are  too 
indolent  and  too  weak.  The  English 
have  cleaned  up  the  rity  ronsidrralily. 


tbey  say.  MThat  must  it  have  been  be- 
fore they  came!  Its  picturesque  dirt 
and  rags  must  have  been  too  highly 
flavored  even  for  my  romantic  imag^na^ 
tion! 

The  famous  street  dogs  are  gone; 
some  years  ago  tbey  became  too  numer- 
ous and  were  put  on  a  barren  island  in 
the  Marmora  to  eat  each  other  and 
gradually  die.  Of  course  a  Turk  could 
not  actually  kill  one  himself!  One  day. 
looking  out  of  my  window.  I  saw  a  dog 
lying  on  the  sidewalk  below,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  Turks.  One  held  its  head, 
another  ran  for  water,  the  rest  looked 
on  witii  expressions  of  solicitude.  T 
thought,  '  "These  people  have  hearts, 
after  all!  Nobody  anywhere  could  be 
kinder  to  a  sick  animal!"  Suddenly  the 
dog  stiltened,  died — the  crowd  melted. 
The  dead  dog  lay  there,  walked  over  un- 
noticed, until  a  street-cleaner  finally 
swept  him  up.  If  it  had  been  a  man,  it 
would  have  been  the  same.  I  saw  a  Rus- 
sian lying  dead  on  the  street  one  morn- 
ing. Nobody  paid  any  particular  atten- 
tion.   Human  life  is  very  cheap  out  here. 

To  a  resident  on  the  spot  Turk,  Ar- 
menian, Greek,  Jew,  are  all  rascals' and 
barbarians. according  to  our  code  of  liv- 
ing; the  Turk  perhaps  appears  a  shade 
more  civilized.  He  is  a  poor  business 
man,  and  is  rather  more  honest  -than  the 
rest.  An  American  business  man  here 
told  me  that  he  would  take  the  word  of 
a  Turk  any  time  in  preference  to  that 
of  a  Oreek  or  an  Armenian.  And  the 
Jews  are  completely  outclassed.  There 
is  an  old  Levantine  proverb,  "It  takes 
three  Jews  to  cheat  a  Greek,  and  three 
Greeks  to  cheat  an  Armenian."  The 
Turk  is  an  agreeable  rascal,  anyway.  I 
was  very  much  amused  by  an  experience 
that  I  had  with  a  charming  young  Turk, 
Osman  Bey.  Osman  belonged  to  a  very 
aristocratic  family,  had  lived  for  some 
years  in  America,  and  was  married  to  a 
pretty  American  girl.  I  had  often 
visited  their  house  in  Stamboul,  and 
they  had  called  on  us.  I  was  selling 
tickets  for  a  Russian  Relief  tea-dance  at 
our  Ehnbassy,  and  called  to  sell  some  to 
'  the  Osman  Beys.  He  said  that  charity 
was  a.  comer-stone  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith.  He  was  very  glad  to  help  the 
suffering  Russians,  although  be  did 
think  that  the  Americans  might  con- 
sider that  the  Turks,  too.  had  their 
refugees  in  the  city — 26,000  of  them, 
starving  quietly  and  with  dignity,  and 
nobody  was  making  any  fuss  over  them! 
At  any  rate,  he  bought  some  tickets,  and 
gave  me  a  check.  When  presented  for 
payment.  It  was  returned  marked,  "No 
Funds."  I  have  seen  Osman  several 
times  since.  His  manners  are  beautiful; 
always  agreeable  and  entertaining.  Very 
curious  people! 

Some  tourists  in  Athens  asked  me  if 
it  really  was  safe  to  go  to  Constanti- 
nople now.  They  had  heard  all  sorts  of 
things.  It  certainly  is.  An  American, 
I  believe,  is  the  most  popular  person 
anywhere  in  the  Near  East  at  present. 
E^rerybody  else  has  an  ax  to  grind. 
After  long  doubting  they've  begun  to  be- 
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lieve  that  we  haven't.  They  laugh  at 
our  simplicity,  but  love  us.  I  can  walk 
into  any  shop  and  take  home  anything  I 
like,  without  money  or  guaranty.  The 
shopkeepers  urge  me  to.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand at  first.  "But  you  are  an 
American!"  They  will  send  rugs  on  ap- 
proval, to  try  as  long  as  we  like. 

Of  course  we  don't  have  to  trust  en- 
tirely to  their  love.  We  have  six  de- 
stroyers now  in  the  Bosphorus,  under 
command  of  Admiral  Bristol,  our  High 
Commissioner  to  Turkey.  Our  destroy- 
ers protect  American  interests  here,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  down  along  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Bristol  are  abso- 
lutely perfect  for  their  position.  The 
Embassy  is  "my  home"  while  here,  as 
the  Admiral  says,  so  I  see  a  great  deal 
of  them.  He  is  very  handsome,  and  has 
an  eye  that  looks  straight  through  you. 
Every  one  adores  him.  Under  him,  our 
Embassy  has  become  the  friendliest  spot 
in  Constantinople — a  meeting-place  for 
all  nationalities.  The  Admiral  can 
dance  or  play  bridge  all  night,  and  be 
at  the  breakfast  table  at  eight,  go 
through  the  daily  papers,  have  a  French 
lesson,  and  l>e  at  his  desk  at  nine.  And 
his  aides  are  expected  to  do  the  same. 
Mrs.  Bristol  is  Just  as  energetic.  She 
Is  also  beautiful,  and  talented  socially; 
just  the  mistress  for  an  Embassy.  She 
is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Committee,  formed  at  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  evacuation,  which  Is  tire- 
less In  its  efforts  for  the  helpless  Rus- 
sians— some  35,000  of  them,  stranded  in 
Constantinople  because  no  other  country 
will  have  them. 

There  must  be  about  four  hundred 
Americans  in  Constantinople — the  Elm- 
bassy,  Consulate,  and  Navy;  the  Ameri- 
can College  people;  the  Y.  W.  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Near  East  Relief;  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  people.  There 
are  no  theaters;  'one  or  two  respectable 
restaurants.  The  Russians  have  brought 
good  music,  but  most  of  the  entertaining 
begins  at  the  Embassies.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  ours  is  small,  that  Congress 
allows  practically  no  funds  for  enter- 
taining (one  must  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  being  an  American  diplomat),  ours  is 
the  gayest  of  all. 

The  British  Embassy  affairs  are  a  bit 
stiff.  The  French  and  Italians  only  have 
a  few  big  balls  during  a  season.  They 
are  poor,  and  do  not  go  to  parties  (ex- 
cepting at  the  Embassies)  liecause  they 
cannot  return  them. 

It's  a  delirious  life  for  a  British  or 
American  girl.  Thousands  of  British 
officers  (the  most  handsome  creatures 
on  earth — so  slim  and  straight,  and  Just 
poured  into  their  uniforms) ;  fiery  Ital- 
ians and  French;  the  mad.  Impulsive, 
pathetic  Russians;  all  lonely  for  women 
of  their  own  class  to  talk  to,  all  new 
and  strange  and  exciting.  Our  own 
Navy  admire  the  beautiful  Russians, 
Just  take  a  brotherly  Interest  In  us.  Our 
Near  East  Relief  girls  are  marrying  the 
British  officers  at  an  alarming  rate.  One 
girl — a  new  arrival — was  asked  what  im- 
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pressed  her  the  most  about  ConsUnti- 
nople.  "Being  cut  in  on  twelve  times 
during  one  dance,"  was  the  candid  re- 
ply. You  can  imagine  what  a  good  time 
I  have,  being  the  only  unmarried  Ameri- 
can woman,  outside  of  the  relief  organi- 
zations. It  will  be  hard  to  come  down 
to  earth  when  I  get  home. 

Every  meal  is  a  party.  This  is  an 
average  day:  Breakfast  in  bed,  at  ten. 
Ready  for  lunch  at  one.  Clee  doesn't 
come  home  at  noon,  but  I  am  never 
alone.  Probably  lunch  at  the  Muscovite, 
with  a  party  of  from  two  to  eight,  until 
3:30.  You,  like  almost  any  other  good 
American,  will  turn  a  bright  green  when 
I  tell  you  what  we  would  have  for  an 
average  little  luncheon  party.  Cocktails 
first.  Then  vodka  with  the  caviare; 
white  wine  with  the  fish;  Burgundy 
with  a  pheasant;  champagne  with  the 
dessert;  coffee  and  a  liqueur;  and 
whisky-sodas  to  taste  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.^  Thus  strengthened,  one 
dresses  for  tea.  If  it  is  a  tea-dance,  it 
lasts  from  five  to  eight.  But  any  miss- 
ing brother  or  husband  may  be  found 
at  the  "cocktail  hour" — from  six  to 
eight — at  the  Constantinople  Clu6,  en- 
Joying  a  little  bridge  or  the  latest  rumor. 
Around  9:30  dinner  begins;  and  is 
served  in  a  leisurely  fashion  until  mid- 
night. Then  we  wonder  what  we  will 
do  this  evening.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
dance  somewhere;  if  not,  bridge;  ,or 
Rector's  (a  dancing  club^  with  American 
music) ;  or  Maxim's  (a  wilder  place,  but 
everybody  goes),  kept  by  an  American 
Negro  with  a  titled  Russian  wife.  And 
so,  home  and  to  bed.  Just  before  dawn. 

Motherly  old  Anna  gets  utterly  worn 
out  with  us  once  in  a  while.  She  says 
we  will  die.  Last  night  she  said  she 
was  going  to  get  a  big  string  and  tie  me 
to  my  bed  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  told 
her  I  had  every  intention  of  going  to  bed 
at  sunset  to-night.  She  said,  "Hon — nou. 
Apr^s  Ic  diner,  quelqu'un  vieut — heidi! 
heidil  viic!  vite!"  "Heidi"  being  Turk- 
ish for  "go." 

It  sounds  IJke  an  utterly  useless  ex- 
istence— and  of  course  it  would  pall 
after  a  while.  But  it's  the  people  that 
I  meet  that  make  it  worth  while;  people 
who  know  so  much,  and  yet  don't  take 
life  so  solemnly  as  it's  taken  in  America. 
To  know  people  who  will  be  figures  in 
history:  General  Wrangel;  Sir  Horace 
Rumbold,  British  High  Commissioner; 
Sir  Charles  Harington,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  British  Forces  here;  Baron 
Uchida,  Japanese  High  Commissioner; 
members  of  the  reigning  Turkish  house; 
Mr.  Thomas,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Standard  Oil,  representing  Standard  Oil 
interests  in  Europe,  and  a  very  powerful 
influence  during  the  war.  To  see  these 
people  at  play;  I'm  Just  absorbing  it  like 
a  sponge.  Has  any  girl  ever  had  a  hap- 
pier life  than  I?  Why  should  I  be  so 
lucky? 

More,  later.  Must  run  and  dress  now 
for  a  party.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it, 
and  about  some  of  these  fascinating  peo- 
ple, in  my  next.  As  always, 

Francm. 
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THE  PENDLETON  ROUND-UP 

A    CLASSIC    OF    AMERICAN    SPORT 
BY  GEORGE  PALMER  PUTNAM 


"A 


RE  you  going  to  the  series?"  A 
friend  asked  me  that  just  after 
my  return  from  a  month's  Jaunt 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

"What  series?"  I  asl<ed. 

"The  World's  Series,  of  course,"  he 
replied.     "The  baseball  championship." 

"Probably.  .  .  .  But  I  have  Just  seen 
tlie  settling  of  another  World's  Cham- 
pionship that  makes  the  Polo  Grounds 
show  look  like  a  censored  classic." 

Which  of  course  was  saying  a  good 
deal,  but  at  least  it  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  my  baseball-enthusiast  friend,  to 
whom  forthwith  was  told  the  story  of 
another  really  great  epic  of  American 
sportsmanship,  the  Round-Up  at  Pendle- 
ton, Oregon — a  superspectacular  cham- 
pionship of  which  he,  like  many  another 
Kasterner,  had  never  even  heard. 

Mach  year  there  are  a  number  of  these 
rodeos,  or  round-ups,  throughout  the 
West,  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  them 
being  held  at  Pendleton,  Oregon. 
Thither,  with  a  group  of  Nationally 
known  authors,  I  went  this  autumn. 
Our  itinerant  writers,  who  ranged  from 
Frederick  O'Brien  and  "Dr.  Walter  E. 
Traprock"  of  rather  dissimilar  South 
Sea  fame,  to  Wallace  Irwin  and  Charles 
Hanson  Towne,  were  inevitably  forth- 
with dubbed  the  "rough  writers."  In 
honor  of  the  literary  visitors  the  slogan 
of  the  Pendleton  show,  which  normally 
is  "Let  'Er  Buck,"  was  paraphrased  to 
"Let  'Er  Book."  * 

The  Round-Up  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  merely  "Wild  West  show."  It  is 
wild  and  Western  enough  and  reminis- 
cent of  the  picturesque  past.  But  it  is 
much  more  than  an  exhibition.  It  Is  a 
competition.  It  is  a  pennant  race  In 
which  America's  best  horsemen  and 
most  competent  cowboy*  compete. 

Pendleton  itself  is  a  prosperous  town 
in  the  heart  of  the  wheat  and  cattle 
country  of  eastern  Oregon.  Normally, 
I  suppose,  its  population  is  some  fifteen 
lliousand.  But  during  the  three  days  of 
the  Round-Up,  when  it  is  the  focus  of 
interest  for  most  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  an  increasing  number  of  East- 
em  seeing-America-first-ers,  it  expands 
miraculously  to  thrice  that  size.  Well 
over  thirty  thousand  enthusiasts  paid 
admission  on  the  last  day  of  this  year's 
show.  Which  at  that  compares  pretty 
well  with  a  Polo  Grounds  attendance, 
especially  considering  that  Pendleton  is 
some  three  thousand  miles  from  Eastern 
population  centers  and  that  the  whole 
State  of  Oregon  hasn't  as  many  people 
as  Brooklyn. 

Consider,  then,  a  frontier  town — albeit 
a  modern  one  with  paved  streets,  porce- 
lain tubs,  elevators,  and  all  the  metro- 
politan trimmings— entirely  turned  over 
for  three  hectic  days  to  the  show,  which 
the  town  Itself  ownr.  and  conducts,  not 
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for  profit  but  for  the  downright  glamour 
of  it  and  the  glory  of  the  West  that  was 
and  Is.  Cowboy  clothes  are  the  order  of 
the  day — woolly  "chaps,"  swashbuckling 
spurs  clinking  from  leather  boots,  broad- 
rlmmed  Stetsons,  gay-colored  silk  shirts 
and  scarfs,  and,, above  all,  gaudy  vests 
hued  like  unto  the  aurora  borealls. 

"Assuredly,"  as  Charles  Hanson 
Towne  punned  It,  "here  is  where  the 
vest  begins." 

There  is  a  saying,  epitomizing  gener- 
osity, that  one  "would  give  you  his 
shirt."  Just  that  happened  In  Pendle- 
ton, for  our  hosts  at  once  insisted  that 
we  exchange  our  becollared  drab  affairs 
for  their  own  giddy  silk  creations.  In 
celebration  of  which  hospitable  transfer 
Wallace  Irwin  perpetrated  a  song  that 
forthwith  became  the  popular  Round-Up 
hit  and  doubtless  by  now  echoes  mer- 
rily throughout  cowland,  to  the  tune  of 
"Tourelay:" 

When  I  was  In  Oregon  scratching  the 

dirt. 
I  met  a  younu  cowtxjy  who  gave  nie 

his  shirt. 
The  shirt  It  was  sUk,  and  the  shirt  it 

was  red. 
So  I  held  out  my  hand  and  the.so  flne 

words  1  said: 
"Cowboy.  O   Cowboy.   I   hope  you  do 

well. 
You're    a    goo<l-nature<l,    bulldofrKlne 

son  of  a  .swell." 
So  I  put  on  the  shirt,  and  I  tucked  In 

the  tail. 
And  beat  It  back  East  on  the  Oregon 

Trail. 

The  show  Itself  Is  staged  on  a  quarter- 
mile  track  and  In  an  arena  at  Its  cen- 
ter, the  whole  surrounded  by  bleachers 
and  grand  stands.     There  is.  of  course, 


racing  of  all  kinds — bareback,  pony  ex- 
press (where  the  riders  shift  the  saddle 
from  one  horse  to  another  at  each 
change),  Indian  squaw,  and,  most  pic- 
turesque of  all,  the  wild-horse  race, 
which  last  Is  an  unexampled  epic  of  con- 
centrated excitement.  A  score  of  abso- 
lutely unbroken  horses — animals  who 
have  felt  neither  bridle  nor  saddle — 
snorting,  raging,  are  turned  Into  the 
track.  At  a  signal  a  group  of  mounted 
cowboys  go  after  them,  each  ultimately 
roping  one.  Then,  in  a  welter  of  wild- 
eyed,  fighting,  biting,  rolling,  bucking 
creatures,  the  rider  and  his  assistant 
somehow  contrive  to  get  a  bandage  over 
the  horse's  eyes,  which,  after  frantic 
struggles,  quiets  him  enough  to  make 
saddling  possible.  Then  off  with  the 
eye  bandages  and  on  with  the  race — and 
often  enough,  off  with  the  rider!  Re- 
member, no  horse,  ever  has  been  ridden. 
Their  one  Interest  Is  to  get  rid  of  saddle 
and  rider.  They  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  going  around  the  track. 
Instead  they  buck  and  "sunfish,"  actu- 
ally roll  over  on  the  ground,  and  gen- 
erally mill  around  like  four-footed  de- 
mons gone  mad. 

A  wonderfully  unforgetable  sight  Is 
that  concentrated  inferno  of  insane 
horseflesh  and  roistering  fearless  man- 
flesh.  This  year,  Just  to  see  a  lean 
buckaroo  named  Punch  Guyette  ride  the 
bereft' cay  use  which  luck  wished  on  him 
— ride  him  right  side  up  and  upside 
down,  horse  and  rider  somehow  somer- 
saulting quite  completely,  with  Pimch 
remaining  in  the  saddle,  all  with  a 
whoop  and  a  laugh,  was  In  Itself  quite 
worth  the  trip  from  New  York. 

And  that  wild-horse  race  was,  of 
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course,  only  a  detail,  a  sort  of  curtain- 
raiser,  a  tasty  appetizer  for  tlie  big 
events.  The  contests  for  buclcing,  bull- 
dogging,  .  and  roping  are  the  top-line 
attractions.  And  working  up  to  the 
championship  decisions  of  the  last  day 
are  a  welter  of  hair-raising  elimination 
trials,  so  that  the  fifty  or  so  riders  are 
put  through  their  paces,  under  all  sorts 
of  circumstances,  and  the  crowd  is 
fairly  saturated  with  a  veritable  satur- 
nalia of  exciting  sights. 

Those  Round-Up  names  mean  little  to 
us  back  here.  Suffice  to  say  that  Yakima 
Canutt  (who  this  year  rode  third  in  the 
bucking)  is  a  Babe  Ruth  of  cowland. 
Howard  Tegland,  world  champion,  and 
Ray  Bell — who  wears  a  neat  white  col- 
lar even  when  astride  twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  horse-hided  insanity — are 
«very  bit  as  well  known  out  there  as 
Dempsey  and,  say,  Harold  Bell  Wright; 
while  the  Western  reputations  of  mar- 
velous women  riders  like  Mabel  Strick- 
land and  Bonnie  McCarroll  rank  right 
up  with  Mary  Pickford  and  Elsie  Fergu- 
son. 

The  bucking  horses  which  supply  the 
motive  power,  so  to  speak,  for  the  riding 
contests  are  the  pick  of  the  untamable 
"bad"  animals  of  all  the  West.  Their 
names  become  historic.  There  are 
"Lena"  (no  lady,  she!).  "U-tel)-Em," 
"Bill  McAdoo,"  "Wiggles,"  "Angel,"  ancl 
others.  This  year .  two  especially  bad- 
mannered  beasts  were  christened  "Doc 
Traprock"  and  "(Jeorge  Putnam."  Nei- 
ther, we  regret  to  state,  succeeded  in 
unseating  his  rider! 


The  matter  of  getting  the  saddle  on 
a  "bad  horse"  is  a  problem  in  itself, 
solved  by  the  "wranglers."  Ultimately 
the  rider  gets  aboard,  but  not  neces- 
sarily for  long,  for  those  horses  know 
every  trick  imaginable  likely  to  encour- 
age an  immediate  divorce  between  them- 
selves and  the  unwelcome  stranger 
perched  upon  their  hurricane  deck.  Be 
the  horse  a  trained  bucker  or  an  outlaw, 
he  can  be  counted  upon  for  all  sorts  of 
gymnastics,  ranging  from  the  "side 
wind"  and  "sunflsh"  and  "weave"  to  the 
straight  buck  and  the  high  dive,  not  to 
mention  the  pleasant  trick  of  rearing 
and  falling  back  on  the  rider. 

They  ride  with  only  a  halter,  no  reins 
or  bridle  being  used.  And'  they  must 
ride  with  style— ride  "slick"— that  Is, 
straight  up,  with  a  close  seat,  and  "no 
daylight  showing."  And  really  to  im- 
press the  Judges  the  rider  must  "rake" 
the  shoulders  and  rupip  of  bis  horse 
with  bis  blunted  spurs,  and  "fan"  the 
animal  at  every  Jump,  swinging  his  hat 
with  a  full  arm  sweep.  And,  above  all, 
he  must  not  "pull  leather"  or  touch  the 
saddle  with  either  band. 

And  then  the  roping.  That  means  to 
ride  after  a  wild  Texas  long-horn  steer, 
get  a  lasso  around  his  horns,  throw  him, 
and  "hogtie"  him  by  fastening  his  four 
feet  together  while  the  cow-pony  at  the 
other  end  of  the  rope  holds  the  steer 
helpless  on  the  ground.  And  it  must  all 
be  done  under  two  minutes. 

But,  from  the  standpoint  of  individual 
muscular  prowess  and  sheer  human  grit, 
"bulldogging"  is  the  showiest  event  of 


all.  The  steer  is  driven  out  of  a  chute, 
and  he  emerges  much  as  a  limited  mail 
train  comes  out  of  a  tunnel.  They  give 
him  about  thirty  feet  start,  and  then  the 
man  starts  after  him  on  a  horse  running 
like  a  scared  Jack-rabbit.  The  horse 
draws  alongside  and  the  man  leans  over, 
hooks  an  arm  around  the  steer's  horn, 
and  slides  from  the  saddle.  The  horse 
goes  on,  so  does  the  steer  for  a  few 
Jumps,  the  man  dragging  through  the 
dust  and  acting  as  a  brake.  Finally  the 
two  come  to  rest.  Then  the  man  reaches 
for  the  steer's  nose  and,  clasping  his 
hands  around  it  with  the  horn  between 
his  arms,  leans  backward  and  tries  to 
throw  the  animal.  Sometimes  the  steer 
shakes  him  loose,  sometimes  it  whirls 
and  tosses  him,  but  we  have  seen  a  man 
bring  down  an  animal  in  seventeen  sec- 
onds from  the  time  he  started  after  him. 
They  call  it  bulldogging,  but  it's  the 
greatest  wrestling  in  the  world. 

And  let  this  be  clear:  there  is  no 
cruelty  to  animals.  The  broken  bones — 
and  necks  too — are  the  lot  of  the  two- 
legged  contestants.  Not  an  animal  this 
year  was  injured.  It  is  the  men  and  the 
women  who  take  the  big  risks  and  get 
the  real  hurt|8. 

"Let  'er  buck!" 

"Ride  'em,  cowboy!" 

Those  cries  of  the  Round-Up  echo 
still  in  our  ears,  and  the  memory  of 
all  that  goes  with  them  is  a  magnet 
that  inevitably  will  draw  us  again 
westward  to  this  courageous  competition 
— an  epic  of  sportsmanship  so  essentially 
Amerl<!an. 


FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  AND  FREEDOM  TO  WORK 


BY    FREDERICK   M.   DAVENPORT 

MEMBER   OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MEW   YORK 
PROFESSOR   IN   LAW    AND   POLITICAL  SCIENCE   AT   HAMILTON    COLLEGE 


This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  letters  from  the  Middle 
West  written  by  Senator  Davenport  in  an  interpretation  of 
economic  and  political  movements  in  that  section  of  the 
United  States.    Kansas  thinks  she  has  a  remedy  for  strikes 


in  essential  industries.  Senator  Davenport  comments  on 
the  good  and  bad  effects  of  the  political  experiment,  so  far 
as  they  appear  to  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  up  to  the 
present  time. — The  Editors. 


H" 


fENRY  and  me,"  Governor  Allen 
of  Kansas  and  William  Allen 
White,  the  famous  editor  and 
publicist  of  the  same  State,  have  given 
dramatic  publicity  to  the  Industrial 
Court  experiment  in  the  famous  sun- 
flower commonwealth.  Henry  is  at  the 
moment  haling  Bill  before  the  high 
courts  of  the  State  to  determine  whether 
Bill's  theory  of  free  speech  under  the 
law  is  or  is  not  sound.  We  all  have  a 
right  to  speak  of  these  fine  personalities 
in  this  undeferential  manner,  because 
that  is  the  way  they  do  it  in  Kansas, 
and  Henry  and  Bill  do  it  themselves. 
Their  recent  legal  controversy  has  un- 
doubtedly ruffled  their  nervous  systems, 
but  it  doesn't  appear  to  have  shattered 
their  friendship. 

As  I  understand  it,  it  all  came  about 
over  the  railway  strike.  Bill  is  an  in- 
stinctive and  militant  idealist  and  lives 
in  Emporia.    Emporia  is  a  railway  shop 


town  on  the  Santa  F^.  The  shopmen 
there  are  neither  aliens  nor  seditionists 
nor  men  who  love  violence  or  anything 
of  the  sort.  They  are  Just  plain  Ameri- 
cans whose  children  ^are  in  the  high 
school  and  who  sit  on  the  school  board 
and  are  generally  a  part  of  the  backbone 
of  a  very  democratic  community.  Bill 
is  universally  respected  in  the  highest 
degree  in  his  home  community,  as  he  is 
by  everybody  in  America  who  knows 
him  and  his  influence  for  the  right. 
When  the  strike  started,  he  got  in  touch 
with  the  shopmen  in  the  town  and  was 
a  sort  of  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 
He  was  anxious  for  them  to  pull  through 
without  violence  of  any  kind.  He  ex- 
pressed fifty  per  cent  of  sympathy  for 
them.  He  said  it  was  a  good  cause  be- 
cause living  conditions  had  not  reached 
the  point  where  wages  sho\ild  have  come 
down,  but  it  was  a  bad  strike  because 
It  was  likely  to  infiict  a  heavy  loss  upon 


the  farmers  of  Kansas  and  the  West.  But 
he  was  willing  to  go  with  them  fifty-fifty, 
and  he  wanted  them  to  l>e  men  of  peace. 
In  an  important  railway  shop  town 
the  shopmen  are  apt  to  be  a  very  domi- 
nating part  of  the  population.  In  t)me 
of  strike  the  merchants  carry  them  on 
credit,  and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
merchants  in  the  long  run  to  display  a 
kindly  bias  toward  the  men  who  have 
temporarily  left  their  Jobs.  One  of  the 
methods  adopted  at  Emporia  of  exhibit- 
ing kindly  feeling  was  the  posting  of 
placards  in  the  windows  of  the  mer- 
chants expressing  a  hundred  per  cent 
sympathy  with  the  strikers.  Bill  came 
down  to  the  "Gazette"  office  one  morn- 
ing and  he  passed  the  placards  on  every 
block.  When  he  got  to  his  desk,  he  said 
to  one  of  the  boys,  "(Jo  out  and  get  me 
one  of  those  posters."  Bill  marked  out 
the  one  hundred  per  cent  and  put  forty- 
nine  per  cent  Just  below  it  and  hung  the 
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lister  In  the  window.  He  announced 
that  he  would  raise  his  sympathy  one 
per  cent  a  day  as  long  as  the  men  kept 
the  peace. 

And  here  is  where  Henry  comes  In. 
The  Governor  for  a  year  or  two  has  been 
conducting  a  difltcult  laboratory  experi- 
ment in  compulsory  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes in  the  essential  industries  gener 
ally  in  the  State.  The  new  Industrial 
Court  Law  forbids  picketing  altogether 
in  case  of  a  strike  on  an  essential  indus- 
try. A  railway  is  an  essential  industry, 
and  the  recent  strike  was  putting  the 
new  law  to  a  new  test  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.  In  many  of  the  shop  towns, 
what  the  Governor  believed  to  be  subtle 
forms  of  picketing  were  resorted  to. 
Merchants,  at  the  behest  of  strike  com- 
mittees and  strike  sympathizers,  were 
refusing  to  sell  the  necessities  of  life 
to  the  strike-breakers.  One  hardware 
dealer  told  a  detachment  of  the  State 
police  that  he  thought  it  inadvisable  to 
sell  them  metal  watering-troughs  for 
their  horses.  The  Industrial  Court  said 
this  was  a  form  of  intimidative  picket- 
ing and  forl>ade  it.  Then  in  various 
shop  towns  the  placard  in  the  window 
of  the  merchant  was  resorted  to.  "We 
are  one  hundred  per  cent  against  the 
strike-breakers,"  and  the  Court  forbade 
this  as  intimidative  picketing.  Then 
came  the  friendly  placard  such  as  ap- 
peared In  Emporia,  expressing  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  sympathy  for  the  strikers. 
This  also  the  Governor  and  the  Court 
put  under  the  ban,  as  the  last  step  in  a 
conspiracy,  as  they  viewed  it,  'to  make 
the  drastic  picketing  provisions  of  the 
new  law  of  none  effect 
.  And  thus  arose  the  clash  between  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  freedom  to  work, 
between  Henry  and  Bill.  Henry  said  to 
Bill :  "You  must  take  that  placard  out  of 
your  window.  You  are  Joining  in  a  con- 
spiracy, and  your  luster  as  a  citizen  only 
adds  to  the  menace  of  It."  Bill  said: 
"All  right.  You  bring  action  against  me 
in  the  courts,  and  we  will  see  if  you  can 
drive  free  si>eech  so  far  into  a  comer  in 
the  State  of  Kansas;  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  will  take  the  placard  out  of  the 
window  and  ask  every  other  merchant 
in  the  State  to  do  likewise." 

You  see,  it  may  be  quite  possible  that 
legally  and  practically  Henry  is  right, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  instinctively 
Bill  is  right.  The  question  of  how  far 
we  should  go  in  a  country  like  ours, 
even  in  essential  industries,  in  sup- 
pressing freedom  of  speech  and  all 
picketing  Is  a  delicate  one,  and  nobody 
contends  that  a  thoroughly  wise  statute 
has  as  yet  been  framed  in  Kansas  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  A 
measurably  perfect  statute  we  shall  no 
doubt  grow  into,  as  they  have  in  Eng- 
land, and  perhaps  we  shall  get  a  better 
one  than  in  England.  In  the  meantime 
these  instinctive  flashes  of  good  red-hot 
American  indignation  against  what  may 
have  the  look  of  oppression  or  suppres- 
sion are  not  by  any  manner  of  means 
'Itogether  unhealthy.   There  is  room  for 

\\  on  the  planet  as  well  as  for  Henry. 


It  was  the  same  resurgence  of  the 
American  sense  of  right  which  arose  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  at  the  late 
Daugherty  injunction.  It  was  not  that 
men  objected  to  the  use  of  the  injunc- 
tion in  some  phases  of  labor  dispute, 
although  many  felt  that  the  criminal 
phase  could  better  be  dealt  with  by  other 
process;  but  it  was  because  of  the  dras- 
tic and  seemingly  unnecessary  lengths 
to  which  the  phraseology  of  the  injunc- 
tion seemed  to  reach.  It  seemed  to  a 
great  number  to  be  a  touch  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  which  boded  no  good  for 
industrial  America.  It  will  not  do  for 
men  who  wish  wisely  to  defend  both 
property  and  public  right  to  go  to  such 
lengths  in  the  suppression  of  a  rational 
freedom  that  they  may  furnish  both  ex- 
ample and  incentive  to  a  more  radical 
dominant  class  some  day  to  go  and  do 
likewise  against  property  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Such  practice  Is  not  good 
public  training  for  the  growing  mass  of 
workers  of  any  land.  As  Bill  White  puts 
it,  "I've  got  all  the  freedom  of  speech  I 
want  But  I  would  like  to  see  this  coun- 
try grow  into  so  clear  a  sense  of  what 
is  right  and  Just  that  my  children  and 
my  children's  children  will  have  all  the 
freedom  of  speech  thry  Want." 

It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Davies  Warfleld,  the  enlightened  Presi- 
dent of  the  Seaboard  Airline,  with  his 
human  strategy  and  his  able  spirit  of 
fairness  and  conciliation,  has  not  done 
more  to  break  the  railway  strike  than 
the  Daugherty  injunction.  And  it  is  the 
Warfleld  method  which  has  in  it  promise 
of  a  permanent  settlement  Far  be  It 
from  me  to  decry  the  use  of  force  to  the 
limit  by  Government  when  the  general 
welfare  is  gravely  threatened,  but  force 
which  Is  not  rooted  in  wisdom  and  Jus- 
tice is  only  the  opposite  pole  of  anarchy. 
And  I  think  we  need  to  remember  that 
as  long  as  the  essential  industries  re- 
main at  least  semi-private,  and  have  in 
them  still  the  element  of  purely  private 
management  and  profit,  and  sometimes 
very  serious  evils  of  such  management, 
it  is  especially  incumbent  upon  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  those  evils  and  clear 
them  away,  because  compulsory  arbi- 
tration or  injunction  which  leaves  a  bad 
atatus  quo  in  the  essential  Industry  is 
not  a  liermanent  remedy  at  all.  Perma- 
nent stabilization  of  essential  Industries 
should,  save  in*  exceedingly  exceptional 
cases,  precede  the  discussion  of  a  perma- 
nent programme  for  the  compulsory  set- 
tlement of  strikes  and  follow  hard  upon 
compulsory  settlement  In  the  exceptional 
cases.  This  stabilization  will  be  opposed 
by  narrow-minded  operators  and  mana- 
gers, on  the  one  hand,  and  by  narrow- 
minded  labor  leaders,  on  the  other,  but 
there  Is  no  peace  until  it  is  done. 

To  return  finally  to  Kansas  and  the 
Industrial  Court.  I  think  Governor 
Allen  Is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  mak- 
ing the  experiment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
contrary  to  much  prevalent  opinion,  the 
Court  has  done  some  admirable  things. 
My  information  is  that  If  the  law  were 
put  to  referendum  in  Kansas,  probably 


two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  State 
would  vote  to  retain  it  The  Court  has 
put  some  men  in  jail,  but  it  has  been 
reasonably  fair.  And  its  d.ecisions  on 
the  side  of  labor  have  been  numerous 
&nd  noteworthy.  It  has  not  been  a  capi- 
talistic court  The  impression  that  it 
has  seems  to  have  grown  partly  out  of 
misrepresentation  and  partly  out  of  the 
somewhat  belligerent  attitude  of  the 
Governor  toward  the  labor  leaders  in  his 
addresses  before  Cliambers  of  Commerce 
and  other  such  bodies.  The  Governor  is 
a  born  fighter,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  the  labor  leaders  have  hit 
his  idea  hard.  And  he  has  struck  back 
in  like  manner.  But  this  has  not  been 
the  temper  of  the  Court.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  fiercest  opposition  to  the  Court 
seems  now  to  come  from  the  group  of 
employers  in  Kansas  known  as  the  Asso- 
ciated Industries,  who  by  propaganda 
and  lawsuit  are  doing  everything  possi- 
ble to  break  its  morale  and  reputation 
and  get  rid  of  it. 

A  great  deal  can  be  learned  for  the 
whole  country  by  experimenting  with 
the  idea  In  Kansas.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  compulsory  arbitration  of  disputes 
even  in  essential  industries  will  be 
widely  successful  until  pretty  close  t<> 
the  industrial  millennium.  The  e.\peri- 
ence  of  Australia  with  compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  businesses  affected  with  a 
public  interest  is  not  very  hopeful.  The 
penalty  falls  down.  Just  as  you  cannot 
indict  a  whole  people,  so  the  State  will 
alwa'ys  have  great  difficulty  in  putting, 
it  may  be,  several  hundred  thousand 
workers  into  Jail  because  in  a  crisis  they 
failed  to  obey  the  law.  And  in  Aus- 
tralia the  daily  struggle  before  the 
courts  of  the  two  classes  in  interest 
seems  to  have  strengthened  class  con- 
sciousness instead  of  softeAing  it.  The 
old  natural  cleavage  of  Conservative  and 
Liberal  in  party  politics  seems  to  have 
vanished  and  in  its  place  a  dominating 
majority  worMng  group  has  established 
Labor  Party  rule.  Compulsory  arbitra- 
tion has  brought  little  that  is  reassuring 
in  Australia. 

Kansas  as  a  State  is  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted for  the  experiment.  It  is  very 
predominantly  agricultural,  and  a  State 
administration  can  have  the  fanners, 
who  are  not  in  love  with  the  mine  and 
factory  laborers,  anyway,  right  at  its 
back.  Politically  in  Kansas  it  is  not  an 
extraordinarily  difficult  problem.  But  It 
is  a  constantly  worrisome  problem  at 
best  and  does  require  patience  and  firm- 
ness and  sound  sense  in  its  outworking. 
During  the  railway  strike  things  in 
Kansas  have  been  pretty  tense  at  times 
and  the  effect  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  pressure  of  authority 
for  law  and  order  has  often  been  in 
doubt  I  suppose  that  is  one  reason  why 
Henry  felt  that  Bill's  sudden  Incursion 
into  the  fray  was  a  bit  gratuitous  and 
harassing. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  Gov- 
ernor to  urge  the  plan  so  vigorously 
upon  other  States,  as  If  it  were  of  uni- 
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product.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
fantastic,  for  example,  than  attempting  to 
put  it  into  operation  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Politically  it  would  be  incompre- 
hensible, chiefly  because  public  senti- 
ment would,  I  think,  regard  it  as  an 
unfair  thing  to  do.  Take,  for  example, 
the  transportation  situation  in  New 
York  City,  with  its  record  of  enormous 
watering  of  stock,  of  mismanagement,  of 
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disorganization,  of  lack  of  unity.  The 
attempt  to  impose  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion and  establish  forcibly  wages  and 
living  conditions  and  hours  on  the  basis 
of  such  a  statiu  quo  would  be  unthink- 
able. The  first  great  job  would  be  to  do 
what  the  Governor  Miller  administration  i 
has  done  in  New  York,  namely,  to  ap- 
point  a  transit  commission  to  clean  up 
the  evils  of  the  transportation  monopoly  i 
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and  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  a 
policy  and  programme  of  at  least  con- 
ciliation and  co-operation  may  be  built 
up.  The  same  thing  is  true,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  many  other  instances  of  essential 
industries  of  the  country. 

Kansas  is  conducting  a  valuable  ex- 
periment, but  the  time  is  not  ripe  to 
accept  it  at  full  value  or  to  imitate  it 
widely. 


ROOSEVELT 

BY    HERMANN    HAGEDORN 

THE  breakers  pound  the  rocks  and  the  combers  pound  the  sand. 
Thunder  echoing  thunder,  the  white  horns  charge  the  land. 
And  the  wind,  the  gaunt  night-herder,  wheels  on  his  pony  white 
And  drives  his  panicky  cattle  on  through  the  fog  and  the  night. 

But  high  on  the  bleak,  black  headland  the  beacon  flares  to  the  sky, 
And  the  flames  like  banners  clap  and  like  bugles  in  battle  cry. 
And  the  sparks  roar  to  the  stars,  with  a  roaring  louder  than  fame; 
And  the  hearts  that  they  strike  as  they  fall  tremble  and  burst  into  flame. 


THE  NEURASTHENIA-BREEDING  SMILE 


IN  some  of  the  Prussian  sanitariums 
the  consumptive  patients  ate  forbid- 
den to  cough.  This  measure  la 
based  on  the  right  principle — coughing 
irritates  the  lungs  and  makes  the  dis- 
ease worse.  But  the  efforts  to  stifle 
coughing  often  exhaust  the  patient 
much  more  than  would  the  most  violent 
cough. 

This  sample  of  Prussian  discipline 
comes  to  my  mind  when  I  am  thinking 
about  American  optimism.  It  is  at 
times  harder  to  stop  crying  than  to  stop 
coughing.  But  your  optimism  demands 
that  you  smile  even  when  you  feel  like 
an  ocean  of  tears.  E^verybody  smiles 
here,  more  frequently  than  in  any  other 
country  I  have  visited,  with,  maybe,  the 
exception  of  Japan.  Yours  is  such  a 
serene,  cheerful  smile!  And  yet,  more 
and  more  often  I  see  in  your  papers 
popular  articles  on  "NEUBASTHEinA,  the 

ORRAT  AXEBICAN  DISEA8G." 

I  studied  both  your  smile  and  your 
neurasthenia,  till  I  connected  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  flrst  breeds  the 
other. 

Psychologists  state  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  suppress  anger,  sadness,  spite. 
It  sinks  down  into  the  depths  of  your 
soul  and  lies  there  like  a  heavy  stone. 
It  helps  forming  inhibitions.  At  times 
it  drives  one  insane. 

Now,  with  all  the  blessing  of  Ameri- 
can civilization,  you  still  have  lots  of 
things  to  be  angry  about.  You  want  to 
swear  and  cry  at  times  like  every  nor- 
mal human  being,  but — you  are  taught 
extreme  reserve.  Often  you  would  frown 
at  your  capricious  customer,  swear  at 
your  exacting  boss,  stamp  your  feet  at 
your  lazy  employee.    But  no,  you  must 
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smile.  For  it  was  repeated  to  you  over 
and  over  again: 

"Say  it  with  a  smile." 

"The  voice  with  a  smile  wins." 

"Hurray  for  optimism!" 

This  optimism  of  yours  is  the  most  re- 
markable sentiment  I  ever  saw  upsetting 
human  lives.  You  even  grow  insane — 
optimistically.  On  Ward's  Island,  in  one 
of  the  largest  Insane  asylums  in  the 
States,  there  is  a  section  called  Million- 
aires' Ward.  It  is  the  biggest  one.  Its 
inmates  consist  mostly  of  people  who 
failed  in  life.  But  so  strong  was  their 
optimistic  belief  that  sooner  or  later 
they  would  succeed  that,  after  innumer- 
able cheerful  efforts  to  conquer  fate  and 
circumstances,  they  went  insane — cheer- 
fully. 

To  be  sure,  most  of  them  are  happy. 
The  administration  kindly  furnishes 
offices  for  the  most  persistent  of  the 
"millionaires,"  in  which  they  make  their 
enormous  business  transactions,  each 
one  bringing  more  millions.  Among 
these  "successful  business  men"  there  is 
a  gentleman  who  thinks  himself  a  bene- 
factor of  humanity;  he  hands  every  visi- 
tor a  check  "according  to  his  needs." 
This  man  looked  to  me  a  symbol  of  your 
optimism:  it  continues  to  hand  to  you 
one  worthless  check  after  another.  And 
on  each  is  written:   One  Million  Hopes! 

I  have  watched  a  striking  example  of 
ravages  wrought  by  hopes  on  a  friend 
of  mine.  She  is  a  capable  fiction  writer, 
contributing  to  many  a  leading  maga- 
zine. She  often  reproached  me  for  my 
eternal  "kicking,"  for  being  "horribly 
pessimistic,"  and  believing  in  the 
strength  of  circumstances.  She  herself 
was  optimism  embodied. 


Two  years  elapsed,  as  they  say  in 
novels.  The  business  in  this  country 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  contrary  to  the 
assurances  of  the  daily  cheerful  edi- 
torials in  your  leading  newspapers. 
Naturally,  it  was  reflected  on  fiction 
magazines.  The  editors  began  to  buy 
less  and  pay  less.  Things  grew  so  dark 
that  many  brilliant  free-lance  writers 
had  to  go  into  the  advertisement  game, 
instead  of  following  "free  creation." 

During  these  times  of  literary  famine 
I  cursed  our  fate  in  my  most  somber 
Slavic  fashion,  and  waited  for  the  worst 
to  come,  while  my  poor  optimism- 
poisoned  friend  was  daily  expecting  the 
sky  to  clear  and  success  to  blossom  out. 
And  here  we  are,  with  about  the  same 
material  results,  which  are  far  from 
what  we  think  we  are  worthy.  I  remain 
in  my  usual  mental  state  of  well-bal- 
anced pessimism,  contemplating  life 
with  more  or  less  critical  look,  while  she 
is  having  hysterics  every  day  and  pro- 
fesses-a  desire  to  "end  it  all  in  the  East 
River." 

I  believe  it  was  her  exaggerated  op- 
timism which  brought  her  to  despair. 
When  you  expect  too  much  from  life,  the 
slump  your  hopes  take  is  usually  more 
or  less  violent.  It  often  brings  severe 
nervous  breakdown. 

Personally,  however,  I  consider  my 
friend's  neurasthenia  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  If  she  continued  to  force 
herself  into  smiling  much  longer,  she 
might  have  ended  in  the  Millionaires' 
Ward. 

Beware  of  the  Millionaires'  Ward.  I 
am  afraid  that  every  one  of  your  forced 
smiles  is  a  brick  added  to  building  up 
insanit^itized  by  V^jOO^  It^ 
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he  incorporated  it  immediately  into  Ills 
plans. 

I  never  tcnew  any  one  whose  mind 
was  more  open  to  suggestions.  I  never 
linew  any  one  who  acted  upon  sugges- 
tions with  more  promptitude.  Yet  it 
was  not  simply  impulsiveness.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  taking  the  first  advice 
that  was  offered,  but  of  being  quick  to 
see  and  act  upon  the  right  advice. 

ROOSEVELT,  THE   IMPULSIVE 

There  is  much  misapprehension  re- 
garding Roosevelt's  so-called  impulsive- 
ness. This  was  evident  to  those  who 
had  an  intimate  view  of  the  man  at 
work.  He  was  quick.  He  was  a  pro- 
digious worker.  He  wa6  so  constituted 
and  so  self-trained  that  he  had  to  do 
things  immediately,  get  them  out  of  the 
way.  What  people  called  his  impulsive- 
ness might  have  been  more  aptly  termed 
his  preparedness. 

I  had  hundreds  of  opportunities  to  ol>- 
serve  his  methods.  When  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  or 
write  an  article,  he  would  prepare  it 
immediately,  even  If  the  occasion  were 
two,  three,  or  six  months  off.  He  re- 
vised considerably,  showed  his  work 
freely  to  friends  and  associates  for  criti- 
cisms, but  completed  it  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  He  never  waited.  This 
method  served  to  perfect  his  thought 
and  expression  on  a  given  subject.  His 
promptness  left  him  free  tor  other 
things. 

The  President  never  seemed  to  be  hur- 
ried, though  he  always  worked  with  a 
wonderful  driving  force.  He  seemed 
never  to  waste  any  time.  It  was  play 
or  work,  and  both  with  his  whole  heart. 

During  his  last  few  months  in  the 
White  House,  while  making  prepara- 
tions for  his  African  trip,  for  instance, 
he  accepted  the  invitation  to  deliver  his 
now  famous  address  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. The  address  was  not  to  be  de- 
livered until  after  his  return  from 
Africa,  yet  Immediately  after  accepting 
he  began  writing  it,  and  revised  and 
completed  it  before  he  left  America.  He 
practiced  the  same  method  with  his 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  address,  which  he.de- 
livered  at  Christiania.  It  left  him  free 
for  play.  He  did  not  want  to  think 
about  Oxford  addresses  while  in  Africa. 

His  public  addresses  were  almost  in- 
variably the  result  of  preparation.  It 
was  seldom  that  he  spoke  extem- 
poraneously. The  fire  and  animation 
which  he  imparted  in  the  delivery  of  his 
speeches  certainly  conveyed  no  impres- 
sion that  they  might  have  been  care- 
fully prepared  and  considered  at  a  desk 
in  a  study.  His  papers  were  so  small 
and  inconspicuous  that  they  did  not  in- 
terfere Dt^(|^^hi8  natural  gestures.    The 
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"He  had  the  qunlity  of  vitalizing  thinga — a  aituntion  or  condi- 

tion  coming  irilhin  his  executive  ken  became  so  charged  trith 

life  and  imagination  that  men  wanted  to  put  their  hands  and 

minds  to  it" 


BEFORE  I  became  a  member  of 
President  Roosevelt's  official  fam- 
ily I  was  in  what  he  termed  his 
"kitchen  cabinet."  My  experiences  in 
both  cabinets  are  among  the  treasured 
recollections  of  my  life. 

We  were  the  unofficial  advisers  who 
met  round  the  luncheon  and  dinner 
table  and  afterwards  in  the  White  House 
study,  where  the  President  spoke  with- 
out reserve  of  his  executive  problems 
and  read  for  our  criticism  and  counsel 
his  rough  drafts  of  Congressional  mes- 
isages,  speeches,  and  notes  to  foreign 
governments. 

Holding  no  portfolios  of  state,  these 
"kitchen  cabinet  ministers"  yet  gave  of 
their  best;  were  always  prepared  to  toll 
to  any  extent  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
President.  He  had  the  quality  of  vitaliz- 
ing things — a  situation  or  condition 
coming  within  his  executive  ken  became 
80  charged  with  life  and  imagination 
that  men  wanted  to  put  their  hands  and 
minds  to  it.  They  served  Roosevelt  as 
Tiergetically  and  loyally  as  if  the  grave 
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responsibilities  of  state  were  upon  their 
own  shoulders. 

International  relations  and  labor  arbi- 
tration were  the  public  activities  which 
Interested  me  most.  The  President  had 
appointed  me  a  member  of  the  perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague 
to  succeed  the  late  Benjamin  Harrison, 
and  shortly  thereafter  in  his  charming 
manner  had  designated  me  as  a  member 
of  his  "kitchen  cabinet."  Thus  there 
had  commenced  for  me  a  memorable 
series  of  conferences. 

We  met  usually  at  the  White  House 
table.  The  President  commenced  the 
discussions  by  speaking  frankly  of  what- 
ever problems  of  state  were  occupying 
his  attention.  In  explaining  he  had  a 
manner  of  addressing  his  remarks 
directly  to  the  man  from  whom  he 
wanted  an  opinion.  This  gave  his 
guest  the  opportunity  to  devote  the 
highest  possible  concentration  to  the 
subject  while  the  President  was  speak- 
ing. An  opinion,  if  It  won  his  approval, 
was  greeted  with  a  "Good!  Fine!"  and 
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The  RooHcvcU  home  at  Oyster  Han,  irhere  Mr.  Strnus  and  other  distiiiffuMicil  statetmeti  were 
frequently  in  conference  with  the  President 


effect  was  almost  as  if  he  spoke  extem- 
poraneously. The  notes,  printed  on 
sheets  about  3x6  inches,  and  held  in 
one  band,  were  completely  lost  sight  of 
by  the  audience  in  those  moments  when 
Colonel  Roosevelt  became  emphatic.  In 
those  moments  he  also  interspersed  ex- 
temporaneous remarks  which  brought 
out  his  arguments  more  vividly  and 
forcefully. 

"A    DIABOLICAL   PLAN  " 

During  1902  a  number  of  public  mat- 
ters brought  me  into  frequent  consulta- 
tion with  President  Roosevelt. 

Wlien  Germany,  backed  perfunctorily 
by  Great  Britain,  sought  to  hold  Vene- 
zuela to  certain  agreements  by  blockad- 
ing her  ports,  which  constituted  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Roosevelt  took  prompt  steps  to  prevent 
it.  There  was  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Germany  to  ask  Roosevelt  to  arbitrate 
between  her  and  Venezuela. 

Secretary  of  State  Hay  seems  to  have 
favored  this  plan,  but  I  advised  against 
it.  It  was  better  not  to  become  involved 
in  the  muddle,  especially  because  the 
machinery  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  pro- 
vided for  just  such  arbitration.  By  the 
terms  of  that  treaty  the  signatory  Pow- 
ers were  morally  committed  to  arbitra- 
tion. Roosevelt  took  my  view  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  subject  referred  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal. 

During  the  same  year  I  was  able,  by 
reason  of  my  previous  experience  in 
Turkey,  to  advise  the  President  regard- 
ing a  critical  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines. An  American  soldier  had  been 
killed   and   several   others  wounded   by 


Mohammedans  in  the  southern  Philip- 
pines. It  was  announced  in  the  press 
that  a  punitive  expedition  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men  was  to  be  sent  to  the  scene  of 
the  killing. 

Negotiations  which  I  had  had  with 
the  Sultan  during  the  McKlnley  Admin- 
istration were  instrumental  in  pacifying 
the  Philippine  Mohammedans  after  the 
Americans  assumed  control  of  the 
islands.  Fearing  that  the  good  relations 
promoted  through  the  agency  of  the 
Sultan  might  be  disturbed  and  dis- 
rupted by  a  punitive  expedition,  I  ad- 
vised the  President  against  resort  to 
force  of  arms.  Instead,  I  recommended 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  send  a  com- 
mission to  treat  with  the  Moros. 

Upon  receipt  of  my  letter,  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  me  to  come  to  Washington 
for  a  conference.  I  arrived  after  a  Cabi- 
net meeting.  With  the  President  in  his 
study  were  Mr.  Taft  (newly  appointed 
Governor-General  of  the  Philippines). 
Adjutant-General  Corbin,  and  Acting 
Secretary  of  War  Sanger. 

Again,  and  In  fuller  detail,  I  gave  rea- 
sons why  military  force  in  this  matter 
was  inadvisable.  After  I  stated  my  case, 
the  President  showed  me  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  despatched  to  General  Chaffee 
the  day  before,  instructing  him  to  send 
a  peaceful  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
Moros.  As  a  result  of  the  conference, 
Adjutant-General  Corbin  was  directed  to 
advise  General  Chaffee  to  use  the  offices 
of  friendly  datos  to  obtain  the  desired 
redress. 

The  investigation  revealed  that  the 
disorders  had  been  due,  not  to  the 
Moros'    aggressiveness,    but    to    panic. 


They  had  seen  the  soldiers  laying  a  tele- 
graph line,  which  in  their  Ignorance 
they  had  regarded  as  some  diabolical 
plan  to  destroy  them.  The  matter  was 
adjusted.  The  slayers  were  surrendered 
and  punished. 

ROOSEVELT'S  DIPLOMATIC  STRATEGY 
IN    REBUKING   RUSSIA 

The  Kishineff  massacres  in  April, 
1903,  shocked  the  civilized  world.  In  all 
countries  and  among  all  faiths  meetings 
were  called  to  express  indignation  and 
protest.  On  May  28.  1903,  there  was  a 
notable  mass-meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall 
in  New  York,  presided  over  by  Paul  D. 
Cravath  and  addressed  by  ex-President 
Grover  Cleveland,  Mayor  Seth  Low, 
President  Jacob  G.  Schurman  of  Cornell 
University,  and  Edward  M.  Shepard 
The  meeting  was  called  by  several  hun- 
dred leading  New  Yorkers  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
that  the  United  States  "should  exercise 
such  influence  with  the  Government  of 
Russia  as  the  ancient  and  unbroken 
friendship  between  the  two  nations  may 
justify  to  stay  the  spirit  of  persecution, 
to  redress  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the 
Jews  of  Kishineff,  and  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  outbreaks  such  as  have 
amazed  the  civilized  world." 

Roosevelt's  diplomatic  tactics  in  bring- 
ing the  Kishineff  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia  won  tbe  approval 
of  all  students  of  international  affairs. 

Members  of  the  American  Jewish  fra- 
ternal order  B'nai  B'rith,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  president,  Leo  N. 
Levi,  presented  Secretary  Hay  with  a 
statement  regarding  the  massacres,  to- 
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gellier  with  a  petition  which  they  aslced 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Government  of 
the  Czar.  Secretary  Hay  made  a  speech 
expressing  sympathy  and  accompanied 
the  committee  to  the  White  House, 
where  they  presented  the  President  with 
facts  regarding  the  oppression  of  their 
coreligionists  In  Russia.  The  President 
made  a  lengthy  reply,  expressing  the 
deepest  interest  and  sympathy. 

On  July  8  I  received  a  telegram  from 
Oyster  Bay,  the  President's  summer 
residence,  inviting  me  there  for  lunch- 
eon the  following  day,  logetlier  with 
Simon  Wolf,  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 
I^vi,  of  the  B'nai  B'rith.  Present  also 
at  Sagamore  Hill  were  Dr.  Albert  Shaw, 
editor  of  the  "Review  of  Reviews,"  and 
his  friend  Morris  Sheldon  Amos,  an 
Englishman.  After  a  discussion  of  the 
question  during  lunch,  the  President 
suggested  that  a  note  should  be  sent  by 
Secretary  Hay  to  John  W.  Riddle. 
American  Charge  d'Affaires  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  that  this  note  should 
embody  the  entire  petition  Mr.  Levi  and 
the  committee  had  drafted.  Dr.  Shaw 
added  that  the  embodying  of  the  petition 
to  the  Czar,  together  with  full  publicity 
for  the  note,  would  have  all  the  effects 
of  a  presentation  even  if  he  should  re- 
fuse to  receive  it. 

After  lunch  we  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent's study.  He  said,  "Now  let  us 
finish  this  thing  up."  Secretary  Hay.  he 
said,  had  been  to  see  him  the  day  before 
and  had  left  a  memorandum.  Roosevelt 
took  his  pen  and  began  drafting  the 
note,  Incorporating  part  of  Hay's  memo- 
randum. 

The  note,  sent  as  a  cable,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

TtMdle 

8t.  Peterthurp. 

You  are  instructed  to  ask  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  to  make  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing communication: 

Kxcellency: — ^The  Secretary  of  State 
insitructs  me  to  inform  you  that  the 
I>re.<ildent  has  received  from  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  citizens  of  the 
ITntted  States  of  all  religious  affllia- 
tions  and  occupying  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  both  public  and  private  life 
a  respectful  petition  addressed  to  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  relating  to  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and 
running  as  follows: 

Here  the  petition  is  set  out.  The  note 
concludes  as  follows: 

I  am  instructed  to  ask  whether  the 
petition  will  be  received  by  your  Ex- 
cellency to  be  submitted  to  the  gra- 
cious consideration  of  His  Majesty. 
In  that  case  the  petition  will  be  at 
once  forwarded  to  St.  Peterrijurg. 

The  President  wished  the  cable  to  be 
sent  at  once  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  have 
It  go  from  Washington.  He  stated  as  one 
of  his  reasons  that  the  late  Russian 
Ambassador,  CassinI,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed, had  gone  back  to  Russia,  and  he 
wanted  the  petition  to  reach  the  Rus- 
sian Government  before  Cassini  arrived 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Wolf,  who  lived 
in  Washington,  was  asked  to  take  the 
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John  Hap,  former  Secretary  of  State, 
whom  Mr.  Straus  provUcd  with  the 
"covenant  running  with  the  land"  idea 
which  Hay  used  effectively  in  the 
Panama  dispute 

draft  of  the  cable  to  Secretary  Hay,  but, 
as  he  could  not  return  there  that  night, 
the  President  asked  me  if  I  could  take  it. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  I 
placed  the  President's  draft  In  Secretary 
Hay's  hands.  It  was  cabled  immedi- 
ately. Hay  thought  that.  Instead  of  em- 
bodying the  petition  in  the  cable,  it 
would  be  better  to  ask  flrst  If  it  would 
be  accepted,  but  this  was  precisely  what 
the  President  did  not  want.  He  antici- 
pated that  the  Russian  Government 
would  not  accept  it,  and  yet  by  making 
the  cable  public  it  would  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  be  a  presentation,  not  only 
to  the  Czar,  but  to  the  entire  world. 

The  President  was  right.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  informed  our 
Charge  that  he  could  not  receive  it. 

On  July  17  Secretary  Hay  wrote  me 
that,  as  anticipated,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment declined  to  receive  or  consider  the 
petition.  However,  the  purpose  in  view 
had  been  accomplished.  The  offlcials  of 
the  Russian  Government  had  read  the 
petition,  and  through  press  despatches 
it  was  known  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  According  to  subsequent  reports, 
it  had  a  most  salutary  effect  in  bringing 
about  the  trial  and  punishment  of  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  massacres,  and 
exerted  a  restraining  influence  in  other 
places  in  the  Empire  where  similar  out- 
rages were  threatened.  In  addition,  it 
was  another  notable  instance  of  humani- 
tarian diplomacy. 

ALASKAN    BOUNDARY  SHOVED   DOWN 

Reverting  to  the  Sagamore  Hill 
luncheon  of  the  previous  day.  the  Presi- 
dent, Albert  Shaw,  and  T  conferred  about 
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the  Alaskan  boundary  question  after  the 
Russian  note  had  been  drafted.  The 
President  brought  forward  the  maps 
showing  the  disputed  boundary  and  ex- 
plained that  the  six  commissioners, 
three  from  the  United  States  and  three 
from  Great  Britain,  would  investigate. 
He  said  that  they  were  not  arbiters,  as 
he  refused  to  sign  an  arbitral  agree- 
ment. If  they  did  not  agree,  he  would 
take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands. 

The  whole  trouble,  he  said,  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  Canadians  had  8hove<l 
down  the  boundary-line  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold. 

"It  is  just  as  If  a  man  pitches  a  tent 
on  my  grounds  and  claims  the  grounds." 
Roosevelt  explained.  "I  want  him  to  get 
off.  He  says  he  will  not  get  off,  but  will 
arbitrate  the  matter." 

He  then  turned  to  me  and  said: 
"Straus,  you  are  a  member  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal;  don't  you  think  I  am  right?" 

I  replied :  "As  a  member  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  I  must  hear  what  the  other 
side  has  to  say.  and  therefore  must  re- 
serve judgment."  and  we  all  laughed. 

"IN  THE  TEETH  OF  OPPOSITION" 

After  the  historic  anthracite  coal 
strike  of  1902,  in  which  President  Roose- 
velt opposed  the  autocratic,  unreason- 
able attitude  of  the  mine  operators,  he 
became  the  pivot  in  another  controversy, 
in  which  he  was  obliged  to  reprimand 
organized  labor  for  an  unreasonable 
attitude.  This  was  the  Miller  case. 
Miller  was  dismissed  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  l>ecau8e  he  did  not 
belong  to  a  union.  Roosevelt  reinstated 
him.  This  brought  a  protest  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Samuel  Gompers  and  several  members 
of  the  Federation's  Executive  Council 
appeared  at  the  White  House  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1903,  and  protested  that  Miller 
was  a  non-union  man  and  Incompetent. 

This  was  a  case  that  appealed  to 
Roosevelt's  Innate  sense  of  justice,  and 
he  liked  to  decide  such  questions  regard- 
less of  political  consequences.  Miller's 
fitness,  he  told  the  delegation,  was  a 
matter  of  administrative  routine  that 
must  be  decided  by  his  superiors.  In  no 
way  could  it  be  regarded  as  an  Issue  for 
such  a  protest.  The  real  issue  was 
whether  the  Government  should  prac- 
tice discrimination  between  union  and 
non-union  men.  and  on  this  issue  the 
President's  decision  was  final.  The  re- 
instatement stood.  No  further  action 
would  be  taken. 

I  wrote  him  that  his  decision  and 
statement  were  consonant  In  principle 
with  the  position  he  had  taken  in  the 
anthracite  coal  strike.  In  answer  he 
wrote  me  the  following  letter,  which  in 
a  few  lines  presents  clearly  his  deter- 
mined stand  to  do  justice  to  capital  as 
well  as  to  labor: 

October  1, 190S. 
White  ITotiae 

Washlnpton. 
ify  dear  Mr.  Straus: 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  let- 
ter.    When  you  can  get  on  here  1 
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should  like  to  tell  you  for  your  own 
information  some  of  my  experiences 
in  connection  witb  this  Miller  case.  I 
feel  exactly  as  you  do— that  my  ac- 
tion was  a  complement  to  my  action, 
for  instance,  in  the  anthracite  coal 
strike,  and  that  I  could  no  more  hesi- 
tate in  the  teeth  of  opposition  from 
the  labor  unions  in  one  case  than  I 
could  when  the  opposition  came  from 
the  big  monied  men  in  the  other  case. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thbodorx  Roosbvklt. 


THE  PANAMA  DISPUTE 

Panama  has  been  a  subject  for  discus- 
sion and  controversy  for  almost  a  score 
of  years.  The  Panama  Canal  will  ever 
be  linked  with  Roosevelt's  name.  Roose- 
velt's handling  of  the  Canal  problem 
forms  one  of  the  most  notable  chapters 
in  American  history. 

As  with  other  problems,  the  President 
consulted  members  of  bis  "kitchen  cabi- 
net." My  first  participation  in  the 
Panama  conferences  was  on  November 
6.  1903.  In  the  President's  luncheon 
parly,  besides  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  werd 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  John  Clark  Davis,  of  the 
Philadelphia  "Ledger;"  Mr.  Kohlsaat,  of 
Chicago;  Lawrence  P.  Abbott,  of  The 
Outlook:  and  the  President's  brother-in- 
law,  Lieutenant-Commander  Cowles. 

Panama  had  separated  from  Colombia. 
The  indications  were  that  we  were  about 
to  recognize  Panama.  The  President  In 
his  informal  way,  as  was  his  custom  at 
luncheons,  opened  discussion  of  the 
situation,  referring  to  our  treaty  of  1846 
with  New  Granada,  afterwards  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  and  later  the 
Republic  of  Colombia.  In  this  treaty  we 
had  guaranteed  to  protect  the  transit 
route.  One  of  the  questions  involved 
was  whether  the  treaty  still  held  us  to 
that  obligation  notwithstanding  these 
several  changes  of  sovereignty. 

The  President,  in  his  usual  manner  of 
indicating  that  he  expected  a  reply 
from  a  certain  individual,  addressed  his 
remarks  to  me.  When  he  finished,  I 
suggested  that  the  change  of  sover- 
eignty, according  to  my  reliding  of  the 
treaty,  did  not  aftect  either  our  obliga- 
tions or  our  rights.  Our  guaranties  I 
regarded  in  the  nature  of  "a  covenant 
running  with  the  land." 

"That  is  line!  Just  the  idea!"  ex- 
claimed the  President.  "I  want  you  to 
explain  that  idea  to  Hay  after  lunch." 

At  first  he  was  for  going  to  the  office 
and  telephoning  the  Secretary.  Instead, 
he  took  a  correspondence  card  and  scrib- 
bled a  note  to  Mr.  Hay,  asking  him  tu 
discuss  my  suggestion  with  me  and  work 
Into  the  treaty  the  "covenant  with  the 
land"  interpretation. 

Secretary  Hay,  with  whom  I  conferred 
at  his  home  that  evening,  seized  upon 
the  idea  at  once,  and  said  he  would 
make  use  of  it  in  a  general  statement 
he  was  preparing  for  the  press. 

The  next  day  it  was  announced  that 
lltp  President,  following  a  nipetlng  of  the 
Cabinet,  had  decided  to  recognize  (ho 


(O  Underwood  . 

Atidicio    Canies/ie,    with    w/iom    Mr. 

Htiaus    tras    closely    associated    for 

many  years  in  the  promotion  of  world 

peace 

Ac  facto  Government  of  Panama.  I  will 
not  go  into  much  further  detail  here, 
for  the  Panama  Canal  story  is  well 
known.  Roosevelt  in  his  Autobiography 
devotes  considerable  space  to  a  presen- 


IN  THE 
CABINET 

CHRISTMAS  at  the  White 
House  and  swial  life  at 
the  "  Venetian  Palace "  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Straus  in  next 
week's  chapter  of  the  Autobiog- 
raphy. He  recounts  some  of 
liis  memorable  experiences  in 
Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  as  a  col- 
league of  Messrs.  Root,  Garlield, 
(.'ortelyou,  Taft,  Boiia}>arte,  etc. 
Mr.  Straus,  who  was  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Ijabor,  describes  the  scope 
and  work  of  his  Department, 
his  trip  to  Hawaii,  his  efforts 
in  connection  with  the  Japanese 
question,  his  idea  of  harmoniz- 
ing human  and  busines-s  intcnnits. 


tation   of   reasons    for   his   official    ac- 
tions. 

Secretary  Hay's  statement  said  in 
part: 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
this  treaty  is  not  dependent  for  its 
ettlcacy  on  the  personnel  of  the  sign- 
ers or  the  name  of  the  territoty  it 
affecta  It  is  a  covenant,  as  lawyers 
say,  that  runs  with  the  land.  The 
name  of  New  Granada  has  passed 
away:  its  territory  has  been  divided. 
But  as  long  as  the  isthmus  endures, 
the  great  geographical  tact  keeps 
alive  the  solemn  compact  which  binds 
the  holders  of  the  territory  to  grant 
us  freedom  of  transit,  and  binds  us  in 
return  to  safeguard  for  the  Isthmus 
and  the  world  the  exercise  of  that 
inestimable  privilege. 

On  November  12  I  received  the  'oUow- 
ing  letter  from  the  President: 

MV  dear  Mr.  Straus: 

Your  "Otovenant  running  with  the 
land"  idea  worked  admirably.    I  con- 
gratulate you  on  it. 
With  warm  regards, 

fancerely  yours, 

Thbodorb  Roosbvklt. 

Viewing  the  situation  with  his  expert 
professional  eye,  John  Bassett  Moore, 
the  distinguished  authority  on  interna- 
tional law,  derived  considerable  enter- 
tainment from  the  "covenant  running" 
feature,  and  wrote  me  a  few  days  later 
as  follows: 

S5o  you  had  a  finger  in  the  pie!  I 
find  a  great  deal  of  amusement  In  re- 
flecting on  the  end  reached  from  the 
premise  of  my  memorandum;  and 
almost  as  much  on  the  conclusion 
reached  from  your  suggestion.  Per- 
haps, however.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
words;  that  is  to  say,  it  is.  Indiffer- 
ently, a  question  of  the  "covenant 
running  with  the  land,"  or  a  question 
of  the  "covenant  running  'away'  with 
the  land." 

A  NOTE  FOR  MY  GRANDCHILDREN     . 

The  President  took  occasion  later  to 
refer  publicly  to  my  interest  in  interna- 
tional activities.     In  January.  1904,  a 
number  of  peace  societies  had  a  confer- 
ence in  Washington  and  passed  resolu- 
tions urging  enactment  of  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  Powers  provid- 
ing for  formal  arbitration  of  disputes  in 
the  event  of  diplomatic  negotiations  fall- 
ing.   A  delegation  from  the  conference 
called  upon  President  Roosevelt.     The 
resolutions   were  presented   by  former 
Congressman  Henry  St.  George  Tucker, 
of  Virginia,  after  which  there  were  a 
few  brief  remarks  by  Andrew  Carnegie 
and  myself.     The  President,   in   reply, 
expressed  himself  very  fully  upon  the 
subject.     He   greeted   it   cordially   and 
spoke  of  the  good  work  of  the  peace  so- 
cieties; then,  referring  to  me,  be  said: 
I  have  had  from  Mr.   Straus  aid 
that  I  cannot  overestimate,  for  which 
I  cannot  too  much  express  my  grati- 
tude,  in   so  much  of  the  diplomatic 
work  that  has  arisen  in  this  Adminis- 
tration—aid   by    suggestion,    aid    by 
actual  work  in  helping  mo  to  carry 
out  the  auggcstions;  and  Mr.  Straij 
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was  one  of  the  two  or  three  men  who 
first  set  my  mind,  after  I  came  in  as 
President,  in  the  direction  of  doing 
everything  that  could  be  done  for  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  as  that  seemed  to  l>e 
the  best  way  to  turn  for  arbitration. 

When  the  President  finished  his  re- 
marks, we  gathered  around  him.     Mr. 
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Carnegie  meanwhile  had  congratulated 
me  upon  receiving  such  compliments, 
and  now  in  «peaKing  to  the  Bresident 
referred  Again  to  his  remarltft  about  me. 
Mr.  Carnegie  sai^  to  the  President  that 
he  fiuggesteQ  I  should  get  a  copy  of  the 
President's  remarlis  to  preset-ve  for  my 
children  and  grandchildren. 


26  October 

Roosevelt  immediately  turned  to  bis 
secretary,  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  and  in- 
structed him  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
Presidential  references  to  me.  That  is 
how  I  happen  to  have  this  extract,  and 
I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the 
egotism  which  induces  me  to  incorporate 
it  here. 


MAKING  GERMAN  SCHOOLS  EDUCATIONAL 


VERBOTEN! 

UNAUTHORIZKU  PKRSON8  AKK  rOKBID- 

IiKN    ntOM    KNTERINQ    THKSB    PRHM - 

I8K8    UNDER    PKNAbTV    OF    (INE    AND 

tM  PRISON  M  BUT 

EVERY  pre-revolutionary  public 
school  in  Germany  bad  a  notice 
to  this  effect  over  its  gate.  Par- 
ents were  the  particular  "unauthorized 
persons"  whose  presence  was  banned  in 
the  school  building. 

"Mothers  must  bear  sons,  for  the 
Kaiser  needs  soldiers,"  was  a  dictum 
which  even  otherwise  intelligent  men 
and  women  repeated  as  though  it  were 
a  truism.  Parents  were  expected  merely 
to  provide  the  physical  presence  of  chil- 
dren. Pastor,  schoolmaster,  pol'-ceman, 
and  drill  sergeant — all  government  em- 
ployees—saw to  it  that  youth  was 
trained  in  the  way  it  had  to  go.  The 
schools  were  primarily  Intended  to  per- 
petuate established  conditions  and  curb 
all  progressive  tendencies  that  might 
contaminate  the  budding  Intelligence. 

There  was  a  "KuUus"  Ministry.  In 
charge  of  education  and  public  worship, 
whose  chief  function  it  was  to  throttle 
dangerous  Ideas  in  schools  and  churches. 
Heterodox  opinions  were  Jealously  quar- 
.intined  in  the  schools  and  universities. 

ft  was  taught  and  believed  by  high 
nnd  low  that  republics  were  a  failure 
everywhere.  The  Swiss  were  longing 
for  annexation  to  the  Empire,  and  were 
only  being  thwarted  by  the  wicked 
French.  A  common  question  often 
raised  by  otherwise  well-informed  men 
was  whether  we  of  America  could  find  no 
way  to  satisfy  our  national  longing  for  a 
monarch.  1  was  frequently  asked  whether 
I  had  completed  my  military  service. 
My  interlocutor  would  regard  me  with 
incredulous  amazement  when  I  told  him 
that  we  had  no  compulsory  military  du- 
ties. "Mow  could  such  a  thing  be  in  a 
civilized  state? 

Such  being  the  menUl  equipment  of 
the  better  educated,  the  intellectual 
abasement  among  the  masses  was 
abysmal.  In  the  rural  schools  the  chil- 
dren of  peasants  and  agricultural  labor- 
ers were  taught  Just  enough  to  enable 
them  to  sign  the  muster  rolls  and  de- 
cipher the  numerous  verhotcn  notices 
that  gladdened  their  lives. 

In  the  vital  statistics  of  Germany 
I  hey    were    not    classed    as    illiterates. 

vtiiall.v,  tlicy  were  loss  ed<ica»ed  than 
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the  most  illiterate  billbllly  of  Alabama. 
They  demonstrated  the  truth  of  Josh 
Billings's  philosophy:  "It  is  better  not 
to  know  so  much  than  to  know  a  great 
many  things  that  ain't  so." 

The  urban  schools  for  the  working 
classes  were  a  shade  better.  A  machin- 
ist or  grocer's  clerk  had  to  know  more 
arithmetic  than  a  farm-hand.  But  in  all 
degrees  of  society  pupils  were  taught 
Just  enough  to  equip  them  for  their 
stations  in  life.  Labor  unions  main- 
tained continuation  schools  for  their 
members,  and  in  this  way  a  bright,  am- 
bitious young  mechanic  was  given  a 
chance  to  study  history,  mathematics, 
sciepce,  and  languages.  The  possibility 
of  satisfying  their  thirst  for  knowledge 
created  many  self-educated  men  among 
the  unionists.  Their  political  and  eco- 
nomic training  was  entirely  along 
Marxian  lines.  It  Is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  German  workman  is  class- 
conscious.  The  system  made  it  Inevitable. 

Young  lads  of  nine  or  ten  destined  to 
be  officers  were  thrust  into  uniforms  and 
sent  to  cadet  schools.  Their  education 
was  very  one-sided,  and  not  so  high  as 
the  standards  set  at  West  Point.  Its 
fundamental  purpose  was  to  alienate  the 
cadet's  sympathy  for  other  classes.  The 
latter  condition  was  likewise  true  of  the 
Oymnasien  where  the  civilian  boys  of 
the  middle  class  and  aristocracy  re- 
ceived their  education.  These  schools 
prepared  for  the  universities,  and  gradu- 
ation from  one  of  them  was  a  pre- 
requisite to  serving  for  one  year  as  a 
volunteer,  instead  of  two  or  three  years 
as  a  conscript.  This  was  a  very  valu- 
able privilege.  The  volunteer  for  one 
year  did  not  have  to  live  in  barracks, 
but  had  private  quarters  like  an  officer 
and  was  exempt  from  all  policing  duties 
Every  family  that  could  possibly  afford 
it  sent  their  sons  to  the  Oymnasien. 
Pathetic  stories  are  told  of  widowed 
mothers  and  their  hard-working  daugh- 
ters making  the  utmost  sacrifices  in 
order  to  keep  a  son  and  brother  in  a 
school  that  would  guarantee  him  exemp- 
tion from  the  inhuman  brutalities  of  the 
garrison.  Many  a  German  boy  who 
failed  at  graduation  has  preferred  sui- 
cide to  facing  the  degrading  manhan- 
dlings  of  the  notorious  Prussian  drill 
sergeant. 

The  Oj/miiasini  included  nine  years  of 
Latin,  six  of  Greek,  and  four  of  French 
and  English.     Ma<heninilr.<:  was  taught 


entirely  by  memorizing  set  rules.  If  a 
boy  bad  no  natural  talent  for  mathe- 
matics, his  case  was  hopeless  so  far  as 
any  practical  application  of  the  science 
was  concerned.  When  properly  taught, 
mathematics  is  sure  to  develop  the  logi- 
cal faculties,  and  reason  was  anathema 
to  the  old  system.  I  have  watched  boys 
above  the  average  intelligence  try  to 
solve  a  problem  in  the  third  year  of  al- 
gebra. It  was  in  simple  equations,  such 
as  we  have  in  about  the  first  three 
months  of  high  school  or  the  last  year 
of  grammar  school.  When  I  tried  to 
analyze  the  equation  for  them,  they  fell 
into  utter  confusion.  Their  analytical 
faculties  had  been  deliberately  atro- 
phied. 

A  review  of  the  old  German  school 
system  is  necessary  to  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  herculean  task  that  faced  the 
revolutionary  reformers.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  revolution,  even  before 
the  Constitutional  Assembly  was  called, 
was  to  declare  that  all  schools  were  free 
to  the  elective  preference  of  all  children, 
regardless  of  class.  The  Constitution 
abolished  class  privilege,  but  it  could 
not  abolish  class  spirit.  The  old  system 
had  implanted  it  too  deep  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  nation  for  the  present 
generation  to  rid  itself.  The  chief 
votary  of  class  distinction  was  the  uni- 
versity. 

Professional  men  and  Government  offi- 
cials were  recruited  exclusively  from 
university  graduates.  Oymnasien  teach- 
ers were  likewise  elected  from  these  cir- 
cles. They  had  all  been  held  strictly 
aloof  from  any  contact  with  workingmen 
from  earliest  childhood.  As  children, 
they  even  followed  the  medieval  custom 
of  affecting  a  distinguishing  dress  to  de- 
note their  classes.  This  alone  served  to 
segregate  them  in  public,  and  under  no 
circumstances  were  boys  and  girls  of 
different  social  strata  ever  known  to 
mix. 

A  democracy  segregated  Into  classes 
cannot  stand,  to  paraphrase  Lincoln. 
Germany  is  not  a  democracy — except  on 
paper.  It  became  apparent  to  all  real 
democrats  that  the  first  essential  to 
democratization  was  its  appli^tion  to 
the  schools.  Oymnasien  and  university 
faculties,  saturated  as  they  were  with 
monarchistic  and  feudal  sentiment,  op- 
posed any  movement  toward  aboltshini; 
class  distinction. 
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to  start  him  to  school  at  Eastertide. 
According  to  law,  he  was  obliged  to  at- 
tend the  common  preparatory  school  for 
the  first  three  years,  after  which  he 
could  elect  between  the  Oytrinaaien  or 
grammar  schools.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  sending  him  to  the  common  school 
was  by  showing  that  his  health  would 
not  stand  it.  However,  this  particular 
boy  is  a  superb  specimen,  better  grown 
than  most  German  boys  of  ten  or  eleven. 
The  mother  bribed  a  doctor  to  certify 
that  the  child  is  neurotic  and  needed 
special  attention.  The  school  physician 
accepted  the  document,  although  when 
the  boy  was  stripped  before  him  he 
could  not  help  remarking  about  his  per- 
fect physique.  I  asked  the  mother  why 
she  had  gone  to  all  of  that  trouble  in- 
stead of  sending  the  boy  to  a  common 
school. 

"What!  And  have  him  associate  with 
children  of  the  proletariat!"  she  cried. 
"Never!  I  would  rather  keep  him  oi?t 
of  school  altogether!" 

She  sent  the  child  to  a  private  school 
that  is  so  overcrowded  that  the  pupils 
are  taught  in  three-hour  shifts,  begin- 
ning at  seven  in  the  morning  and  end- 
ing at  5  P.M.  The  last  shift  is  compelled 
to  work  under  artificial  light  all  winter 
long.  Parents  submit  to  such  discom- 
forts rather  than  have  their  children 
"associate  with  the  proletariat." 

The  school  reformers  put  up  a  hard 
fight  against  such  notions,  and  are 
slowly  making  headway.  The  first  step 
was  to  abolish  the  autocratic  rule  of  the 
principal.  This  functionary  was  always 
a  man  who  was  "right."  A  democrat 
need  not  apply.  Under  the  new  rules, 
a  principal  may  not  suspend  a  teacher 
without  preferring  charges.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  has  a  chance  to  exercise  his 
individuality,  especially  in  teaching  his- 
tory. The  perversion  of  history  in  the 
old  German  schools  was,  and  often  is 
now,  notorious.  German  history  par- 
ticularly was  confined  chiefly  to  a  list 
of  battles  and  the  names  of  the  Prussian 
kings  who  fought  in  them  or  were  re- 
sponsible for  them.  Classical  history 
was  perverted  from  its  true  significance 
whenever  the  facts  turned  upon  some 
fight  against  tyranny  in  ancient  Rome 
or  Greece.  Although  Prussia  is  a 
Protestant  country,  John  Huss  was 
pilloried  as  a  scoundrelly  traitor,  not  be- 
rause  of  his  relations  to  the  Church,  but 
for  the  real,  but  camouflaged,  reason 
that  he  fought  for  the  self-determination 
of  his- native  Bohemia. 

The  severest  flght  for  democratization 
turned  on  the  question  of  religion  in  the 
public  schools.  Objections  were  not  raised 
against  teaching  Christian  doctrine. 
The  fight  was  directed  against  the  pe- 
culiar organization  of  the  Prussian  State 
Church,  which  was  antagonistic  to  any 
democratic  movement.  Although  nomi- 
nally Christian,  the  Church  was  under 
the  authority  of  the  Kultus  Minister, 
and  actually  constituted  a  powerful  ma- 
chine for  sustaining  the  existing  order. 
A  pastor  who  was  properly  subservient 
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The  banners  carried  by  the  chilflren,   whose  agea  are  from  ten  to  fourteen,  demand  the  abolition 

of  whipping  and  the  secularization  of  the  public  schoolH.     (iood  order  was  maintained  during  the 

parade  by  the  children's  self-appolntt-d  marshals 


to  the  All-Highest — n<vt  the  Supreme 
Being  in  this  case — was  sure  of  some 
desirable  appointment  and  a  magnilo- 
quent title,  such  as  Supreme  Councilor 
of  the  Consistory. 

If  some  honest-thinking  Christian  lay- 
man. Incensed  .at  the  perversion  of  his 
faith  to  political  ends,  ventured  to  with- 
draw from  the  Church,  he  became  a  so- 
cial outcast.  His  sons  could  never  be 
appointed  to  any  Government  position 
nor  even  become  resen'e  offlclers  in  the 
army.  So  far  as  possible  his  business 
or  professional  career  was  ruined  by 
machinations  from  above.  Therefore 
only  worklngmen  who  had  nothing  to 
lose  separated  from  the  State  Church, 
although  since  the  revolution  the  deser- 
tions from  its  membership  amount  to  a 
veritable  exodus. 

The  Centrist  or  Catholic  party  is  the 
chief  opponent  to  dispensing  with  re- 
ligious training.  They  favor  free  elec- 
tion or,  at  most,  separate  schools,  and 
their  Influence  is  strong  enough  to  put 
over  one  or  the  other  plan. 

The  common-school  teachers  welcome 
the  chance  of  teaching  religion  as  Christ 
preached  it  and  without  any  Hohenzol- 
lern  trimmings. 

I  attended  a  meeting  where  this  sub- 
ject was  up  for  discussion.  It  was  testi- 
fied that  the  masser  are  in  favor  of 
some  kind  of  religious  instruction.  It  is 
believed  that  religion  is  needed  now 
more  than  ever  as  an  ethical  rule  to 
supplant  the  policeman's  broadsword, 
which  the  revolution  took  from  him. 
Most  of  the  teachers  held  that  the  in- 
struction should  be  confined  to  Bible 
readings  or  lectures.  Old  Testament 
stories  are  told  the  smaller  children,  or 
Luther's  wonderfully  devout  and  simple 
translation  of  the  Bible  is  read  from  to 
them.  The  older  pupils  are  given  in- 
stnictions  from  the  Gospels  with  special 


reference  to  the  Saviour's  teachings  of 
brotherly  love,  peace,  and  kindness.  Ail 
testified  that  this  sort  of  instruction 
was  much  more  suited  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  conscience  of  children  than  the 
lessons  they  had  been  getting  from  the 
pastors  of  the  State  Church. 

During  a  discussion  as  to  the  best 
answer  to  give  to  children  of  eight 
or  ten  in  reply  to  questions  regarding 
the  origin  of  life  one  teacher  said  that 
he  had  found  a  satisfactory  symbol  in 
the  egg.  He  told  about  a  particularly 
inquiring  mind  who  wanted  to  know 
how  life  got  into  the  egg.  "I  explained 
that  this  was  the  great  mystery  of  life 
which  no  sage  had  ever  been  able  to 
understand.  The  child  went  away  satis- 
fied, and  at  the  same  time  awed  at  hav- 
ing been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
veil  before  the  Holy  of  Holies." 

It  seemed  to  me  as  I  sat  among  these 
public  school  teachers  that  they  were 
well  suited  to  teach  the  principles  of 
Christ's  doctrines.  They  are  devoted  to 
service  and  not  salary.  The  latter  is 
inconceivably  small.  Most  of  them  were 
obviously  poor.  Their  clothes  were 
made  over  from  field-gray  uniforms. 
They  displayed  none  of  the  pride  and 
supercilious  contempt  for  the  common 
herd  that  characterizes  university  pro- 
fessors and  pastors  of  the  established 
Church.  They  spoke  humbly  and  with 
devout  earnestness  of  the  great  task  that 
lay  before  them  of  creating  a  new  and 
better  nation  from  amid  the  coming  gen- 
eration. There  were  only  a  few  who 
favored  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  and 
the  substitution  of  abstract  moral  les- 
sons. 

These  gray-clad  men  are  being  as- 
fiisted  by  some  choice  spirits  from  the 
Gymmmni  and  universities.  The  num- 
ber of  these  Is  increasing,  as  pressure  of 
public  "|5f^||'2"gJ'g»m^  "lemocratic  men 
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and  women  to  get  appointments  on  the 
faculties  of  the  liigtier  institutions. 
Among  the  leading  liberals  are  Professor 
Paulsen,  of  Hamburg,  and  Professor 
Julius  Scheve,  of  Berlin.  They  have 
created  a  new  type  of  school,  the 
hrmrinschafts-fichule — freely  translated 
•fellowship  school."  It  is  representative 
of  the  new  educational  idea  in  revolu- 
tionary Germany.  Twenty-nine  schools 
of  this  type  have  been  started  in  Ham- 
burg, which  is  a  free  city  with  autono- 
mous government.  In  Prussia  the 
schools  are  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  Arts,  and 
Sciences.  The  old  bureaucracy  of  the 
Kultus  Ministry  still  holds  forth  there, 
and  so  far  as  possible  Impediments  are 
placed  in  the  path  of  progress. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  great  wealcness  of 
tl>e  German  revolution.  A  clean  sweep 
should  have  been  made  of  the  old 
bureaucracy.  This  was  not  done.  When 
1  visited  Wilhelmstrasse,  I  found  the 
same  old  Oehcimrats  occupying  the  same 
old  desks  they  occupied  during  and  be- 
fore the  war.  A  "revolution  does  not 
merely  consist  in  overturning  the  throne 
and  putting  the  monarch  to  work  sawing 
wood.  It  must  go  down  to  the  roots  of 
the  old  system,  and  this  is  only  very 
slowly  going  on  in  Germany. 

The  fellowship  school  is  based  on  the 
fundamental  idea  that  individuality 
tiliould  be  developed  and  encouraged  to 
express  itself  through  democratic  con- 
trol. Schools  of  this  type  are  governed 
by  three  branches:  teachers',  parents' 
and  pupils'  councils.  As  much  autonomy 
is  given  the  pupils  as  they  can  safely  be 
trusted  with.  Under  the  old  system,  the 
principal  and,  through  him,  the  teacher 
were  Irresponsible  autocrats.  In  the 
new  order  the  pupils'  council  is-  respon- 
sible for  discipline  in  the  schools,  and 
is  given  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of 
teachers  for  the  several  branches  and 
classes.  While  the  choice  of  the  pupils 
cannot  always  be  accepted,  it  serves  as 
an  excellent  test  for  the  fitness  of  a 
teacher  for  a  given  subject. 

Pupils'  councils  have  not  always 
worked  smoothly.  There  were  strikes 
in  some  of  the  schools  in  Chemnitz 
(Saxony)  and  in  an  industrial  suburb 
of  Berlin.  It  usually  developed  that 
such  disturbances  were  founded  in  pro- 
test against  some  reactionary  teacher 
and  reflected  the  child's  natural  sense 
of  democracy  and  fair  play.  However, 
this  was  not  invariably  the  case. 

In  I^ichterfelde,  a  suburb  of  Berlin, 
the  Government  conducted  a  free  board- 
ing-school for  former  military  cadets. 
Under  the  Peace  Treaty  this  school  had 
to  be  closed  as  a  military  academy.  The 
votaries  of  the  ofiksers'  caste  protested 
at  the  proposal  to  place  the  former 
cadets  in  regular  schools.  Their  objec- 
tion that  the  previous  training  had  un- 
fitted the  boys  for  regular  schools  was 
admitted  by  the  authorities,  and  so  the 
school  was  reorganized  on  a  civilian 
^nsis. 


A  matron  supplanted  the  former  com- 
mandant. During  some  public  function 
in  the  assembly  hall  this  lady  declined 
to  stand  up  when  the  boys  chose  to  sing 
"Deutschland  fiber  Alles"  or  "The  Kaiser 
is  a  Beautiful  Man,"  or  some  other  pa- 
triotic ditty  of  the  old  regime.  Where- 
upon the  boys  resolved  to  make  It  too 
hot  for  the  matron.  They  visited  her 
with  every  kind  of  covert  and  open  in- 
sult- that  boys.of  their  sort  are  ingenious 
in  devising.  In  the  course  of  another 
celebration,  where  her  presence  was  re- 
quired, she  was  greeted  with  catcalls 
and  the  demand  that  she  retire.  As  the 
lady  refused  to  do  so,  some  of  the  boys 
attacked  her  with  physical  violence 
They  were  merely  living  up  to  the  old 
Prussian  standard  of  what  constituted 
an  officer  and  "Rentleman."  About  sixty 
of  the  leaders,  boys  of  eighteen  or  older, 
were  expelled.  At  this  the  militarists 
denounced  the  pusillanimity  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  in  breaking  its  prom- 
ise to  support  these  young  men  to 
maturity.  The  mere  incident  of  beatinc 
a  woman  was  no  very  great  concern  to 
men  of  their  caliber.  They  created  so 
great  a  disturbance  by  their  vociferous 
agitation  that  it  became  impossible  to  re- 
store discipline  in  the  school  and  it  was 
closed.  This  is  the  only  case  where  the 
pupils'  council  idea  was  a  total  failure. 

The  parents'  councils  are  chiefly  ad- 
visory. It  is  a  radically  new  idea  to  con- 
sider the  opinions  of  parents.  Most  of 
them  are  at  sea  with  regard  to  peda- 
gogic measures.  The  teachers  must  en- 
courage an  active  interest  in  the  admin- 
istration and  urge  frequent  visits  to  the 
school-rooms.  In  this  way  they  hope 
to  enlighten  the  elders  with  some  of  the 
practical  questions  that  arise  and  secure 
their  aid  in  accomplishing  further  re- 
forms. 

The  teachers'  council  legislates  for  the 
school.  The  principal  has  been  deposed 
as  an  autocrat  and  become  an  executive. 
This  removes  an  important  obstacle  to 
the  introduction  of  democratic  measures. 
The  school  curriculum  is  as  elective  as 
possible.  The  rudiments  of  education 
are  of  course  insisted  upon,  but  beyond 
that  the  pupils'  natural  leanings  are 
considered.  Advancement  does  not  de- 
pend upon  qualification  in  every  branch. 
'It  is  well  known  that  a  pupil  may  be 
excellent  at  mathematics  but  backward 
in  languages.  In  the  fellowship  school 
such  a  deficiency  would  not  militate 
against  promotion  if  the  pupil  were 
otherwise  fit.  It  is  believed  best  to  de- 
velop the  mind  along  its  natural  bent. 
There  is  no  use  wasting  a  pupil's  time 
with  drawing  if  he  has  no  eye  for  line 
and  form,  or  retarding  his  progress  in 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics  simply 
because  he  has  no  mind  for  grammatical 
construction  or  languages. 

Manual  training,  nature  studies,  and 
physical  culture  are  Important  depart- 
ments. The  labor  unions  do  not  oppose 
manual  training  the  way  the  New  York 
unions  objected  to  the  introduction  of 


the  Gary  system.  Labor  leaders  hold 
that,  besides  being  an  excellent  training 
in  itself,  it  inspires  many  middle-class 
children  with  respect  for  manual  dex- 
terity. Some  men  regard  their  inability 
to  manipulate  tools  as  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of.  I  have  heard  them  boast  that 
they  never  so  much  as  drove  a  tack  in 
the  wall. 

Manual  training  in  the  fellowship 
school  is  not  restricted  to  mere  routine 
knowledge  of  tools  or  the  making  of 
useless  things.  The  child  takes  pride  in 
creating  something  that  is  a  useful  part 
of  the  world  he  lives  in.  It  makes  him 
feel  that  he  is  actually  participating  in 
life  instead  of  merely  preparing  for  the 
future.  Pupils  are  given  many  things  to 
make  that  can  be  used  in  the  class-room. 

One  day  I  chanced  upon  a  full-page 
rotogravure  from  a  New  York  Sunday 
supplement.  I  took  it  around  to  a  school 
I  was  visiting. 

"Who  is  this?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  shrilled  an  en- 
thusiastic chorus. 

"Who  was  he?" 

"He  freed  the  slaves,"  "He  was  a  man 
of  the  common  people,"  were  the  two 
facts  about  Lincoln  that  seemed  to  have 
made  the  strongest  impression. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  his  picture'" 

"Let's  frame  it  in  oak.  He  was  a 
sturdy  oak,"  suggested  a  twelve-year-old. 

"And  carve  oak  leaves  on  it,"  added  a 
more  artistic  lad. 

"And  Uncle  Sam  too!"  piped  a  child- 
ish treble  whose  owner  must  have  had 
relatives  in  America.  "He  sent  my 
mother  a  big  box  of  food  last  winter." 

"I  hardly  l>elieve  Uncle  Sam  would 
like  that."  the  teacher  interposed.  "But 
we  will  have  the  frame."  Then  he  sug- 
gested that  the  boys  nominate  commit- 
tees for  securing  the  wood,  making  the 
designs,  working  up  the  materials,  etc. 
The  incident  was  concluded  with  a  short 
talk  on  Lincoln,  his  obscure  origin,  his 
early  struggles  and  final  triumph.  When 
the  teacher  tolfl  of  his  tragic  death, 
many  a  childish  eye  glistened  in  sym- 
pathy. The  point  of  it  all  is  that  the 
fathers  of  many  of  these  boys  would  not 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  a  chisel 
from  a  screw-driver,  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  Lincoln  would  have  been  equally 
vague. 

The  democratizing  idea  back  of  the 
fellowship  school  is  slowly  permeating 
society.  Neither  parents  nor  pupils  are 
concerned  with  the  social  standing  of 
their  neighbors.  All  are  comrades  In  a 
common  cause— the  building  of  a  temple 
of  social  justice  in  which  future  genera- 
tions may  enter.  This  is  the  vitalizing 
principle  at  the  root  of  its  growth.  It 
cannot  fail. 

Speaking  of  future  plans  and  pros- 
pects. Professor  Scheve  said:  "We  bare 
no  rigid  theory,  but  a  democratic  foun- 
dation on  which  we  aro  building.  We 
face  a  situation  whose  spirit  alone  we 
understand  and  approve,  but  whose 
methods  we  cannot  entirely  foresee." 
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A   COLYUMIST   HISTORIAN 

BY   WILLIS   FLETCHER  JOHNSON 


A  CYNIC,  regarding  the  recent  agi- 
tation for  more  accurate  writing 
of  American  history,  and  remem- 
bering the  futility  of  similar  movements 
for  other  ends,  might  well  have  applied 
to  It  the  Horatian  epigram,  "Parturiv.nt 
monies;  nascetur  ndicvlvs  vius."  But 
not  even  the  most  pessimistic  of  cynics 
would  have  been  likely  to  anticipate  the 
birth  of  a  mouse  quite  so  ridiculous,  and 
withal  so  pernicious,  as  that  which  has 
actually  appeared.  It  would,  for  very 
shame,  be  more  agreeable  to  pass  by  in 
silence  so  gross  a  reproach  upon  Ameri- 
can scholarship  and  letters  were  it  not 
that  fatuous  friends  have  Insisted  upcn 
touting  Into  conspicuousnesB  a  work  con- 
cerning which  its  author  should  have  no 
desire  save  that  for  charitable  oblivion, 
and  that  men  of  supposed  discretion  and 
authority  have  placed  upon  it  the  cachet 
of  their  high  approval  and  have  com- 
mended it  to  public  confidence.  The 
widely  blazoned  declaration  of  the  pub- 
lisher that  it  is  "the  one  indispensable 
work"  and  "the  most  remarkable  book 
of  the  century"  may  be  passed  by  as  a 
characteristic  "blurb."  But  when  the 
Children's  Librarians  Section  of  the 
American  Library  Association  awards 
its  first  medal  of  honor  to  Dr.  Hendrik 
Wlllem  Van  Loon  for  his  "Story  of  Man- 
kind"' as  "the  most  distinguished  con- 
tribution to  American  literature  for  chil- 
dren" written  during  the  year,  more 
serious  attention  is  prescribed. 

WITH  the  actual  work  named  I  shall 
not  here  concern  myself  at  length, 
because  it  purports  to  be  a  universal 
history,  and  my  present  theme  is  the 
history  of  the  United  SUtes.  "The  Story 
of  Mankind"  has  Indeed  been  adequately 
disposed  of  by  the  discriminating  editor 
of  the  New  York  "World"  in  reprinting 
it  as  a  serial  in  connection  with  the 
comic  supplement  of  his  paper.  It  will 
serve  the  present  purpose  for  me  to  cite 
two  sample  passages  from  that  limited 
portion  of  it  which  relates  to  American 
history.  One  is  his  reference  to  the 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  as  "a  sect  of  Purl- 
tans  who  were  very  intolerant."  The 
other  is  his  criticism  of  Emerson's  "ex- 
aggeration" in  writing  of  the^.  first  shot 
at  Lexington  as  the  "shot  heard  around 
the  world,"  because  "the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Russians,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Australians  and  Hawaiians,  never 
heard  of  it  at  all."  In  this  amazing 
utterance  he  displays  the  lack  of  imagi- 
nation and  of  humor  which  seems  to  be 
one  of  his  salient  characteristics.  We 
may  almost  wonder  that  he  did  not  say 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
I  hem  to  hear  it,  because  the  wireless 
transmission  of  sounds,  which  has  since 
reached  from  America  to   Hawaii,   had 
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not  then  been  invented.  His  lack  of 
accuracy  is  shown  in  his  verbal  mis- 
quoting of  Emerson's  famous  line,  and 
in  his  attributing  to  Lexington  the  poem 
written  specifically  for  Concord.  He 
also  in  the  same  place  refers  to  the 
Australians  and  Hawaiians  as  having 
"Just  been  rediscovered  by  Captain  Cook, 
whom  they  killed  for  his  trouble."  Cool: 
did  not  discover  Hawaii  until  1778,  three 
years  after  Le.'iingtou  and  Concord,  and 
was  not  killed  until  1779. 

MORE  pertinent  for  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  demand  for  re- 
vision of  American  history  Is  the  later 
work  which  Dr.  Van  Loon  has  brought 
out  upon  the  strength  of  his  medal- 
adorned  "Story  of  Mankind,"  and  which 
has  been  widely  disseminated  by  a  news- 
paper syndicate  as  a  daily  serial.  This 
is  entitled  "America  for  Little  Histo- 
rians;" it  purports  to  be  a  children's 
history  of  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  much  talk  of  securing  its 
adoption  as  a  reading  text-book  in 
schools  in  place  of  the  American  his- 
tories now  In  use. 

It  will,  I  assume,  be  generally  agreed, 
as  a  basis  of  critical  consideration,  that 
a  work  of  history  should  be  accurate  in 
statements  of  fact.  Just  in  its  Judginents, 
and  serious — not  solemn — in  spirit.  It 
need  not  be  overladen  with  dates  and 
names  of  places,  the  bane  of  many  his- 
tories; but  those  which  it  gives  should 
be  given  correctly.  It  need  not  be  a 
critical  commentary  upon  all  the  inci- 
dents and  processes  which  it  records; 
indeed,  there  are  those  who  advisedly 
hold  that  a  history  should  be  a  state- 
ment of  facts  alone,  and  not  of  opinions; 
but  certainly  so  far  as  it  does  express 
opinions  these  should  at  least  be  ra- 
tional, Judicious,  and  honest.  It  need 
not  be  dry  and  dull;  Indeed,  it  should, 
if  possible,  be  vivacious,  entertaining, 
and  even  touched  with  humor;  but  it 
should  have  a  spirit  so  serious,  or  per- 
haps I  should  say  so  earnest,  as  to  cause 
the  reader  to  regard  it  as  a  veracious 
narrative  and  not  as  a  burlesque  compo- 
sition. Moreover,  there  is  the  greatest 
need  of  these  three  qualities  in  a  history 
designed  for  children,  because  they  have 
not  the  knowledge  and  discretion  neces- 
sary to  protect  themselves  against  errors 
which  their  elders  would  promptly  de- 
tect and  reject. 

Now  it  must  be  said  that  in  every  one 
of  these  three  essential  qualities  "Amer- 
ica for  Little  Historians"  Is  greatly  lack- 
ing. It  is  replete  with  glaring  errors  as 
to  concrete  facts  of  record;  it  is  pro- 
fusely marked  with  implications  and 
Judgments  which  are  perniciously  mis- 
leading; and  it  frequently  manifests  a 
flippancy  calculated  to  inspire  contempt 
rather  than  respect  for  the  history  of 
the  country,  and  better  suited  to  a  news- 


paper "colyum"  or  comic  supplement 
than  to  an  Informative  book  of  reading, 
reference,  and  study. 

THB  inaccuracies  of  statement — to  de- 
scribe them  with  courteous  euphe- 
mism— are  of  two  major  kinds.  There  are 
those  which  are  misstatements  in  them-- 
selves  and  nothing  more,  their  errors  not 
affecting  the  general  purport  and  teach- 
ing of  the  narrative,  and  which  are 
presumably  due  to  mere  ignorance  or 
carelessness;  and  there  are  those  which, 
whatever  their  source  or  cause,  almost 
inevitably  lead  to  a  misunderstanding  or 
misconstruction  of  historical  forces  or 
tendencies  far  beyond  their  own  literal 
limits.  To  cite  a  few  samples  of  the 
former  class: 

"The  West  Indian  Company  .  .  . 
bought  the  island  of  Manhattan  from 
the  Indian  tribe  . . .  and  built  a  fortress 
called  Fort  Orange.  This  was  In  the 
year  1621. ...  It  made  New  Amsterdam 
(the  town  which  had  grown  up  around 
Fort  Orange)  a  hustling  little  city." 
Here  are  three  glaring  errors.  Fort 
Orange  was  not  built  on  Manhattan 
Island,  but  at  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Albany,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away; 
and  it  was  built,  not  in  1621,  but  in 
1623  and  1624;  and  Manhattan  Island 
was  purchased  and  New  Amsterdam  was 
founded,  not  in  1621,  but  in  1626. 

After  an  account  of  Howe's  capture  of 
Fort  Washington  and  his  advance  upon 
Fort  Lee,  we  are  told: 

"When  he  arrived,  Washington  and 
his  men  had  vanished.  .  .  .  Washington 
had  gone  to  Hackensack.  .  .  .  Washing- 
ton sent  an  urgent  message  to  Gen. 
Lee  to  Join  him  with  the  7,000  men 
whom  he  had  at  Nortbcastle. ...  At  last, 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  sixteen  days 
after  he  had  been  ordered  to  start,  Lee 
set  off  with  his  army  for  Morristown,  a 
short  distance  west  of  Hackensack.  But 
he  had  hardly  arrived  there  when  a 
party  of  British  dragoons  captured  him. 
.  .  .  New  York  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts were  now  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  and  Washington  began  his  fa- 
mous retreat  through  New  Jersey." 

Here  are  four  gross  errors.  Washing- 
ton had  not  gone  to  Hackensack,  but  to 
West  Point;  Morristown  was  not  "a 
short  distance"  west  of  Hackensack,  but 
more  than  twenty-five  miles,  a  loflg  dis- 
tance for  those  days  of  primitive  roads 
and  transportation  facilities;  Lee  was 
not  captured  at  Morristown,  but  at 
Baskenridge  -(now  Basking  Ridge), 
some  miles  distant;  and  Washington  did 
not  wait  to  begin  his  retreat  until  after 
the  capture  of  Lee,  but  began  it  long 
before,  having  got  as  far  as  Princeton 
before  Lee  started  from  Nortbcastle,  and 
being  In  Pennsylvania  before  Lee  waa 
captured. 

"A  representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
David  Wllmot,  had  asked  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  lands  acquired  from 
Mexico,"  Is  the  accounl  given  of  the 
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famous  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  was  a 
proposed  amendment,  not  to  the  Consti- 
tution, but  to  a  mere  appropriation  bili 
At  the  beginning  of  Lincoln's  Adminis- 
tration and  the  outbrealc  of  the  Civil 
War,  "Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  Secretary 
of  War."  He  did  not  become  Secretary 
of  War  until  the  early  part  of  1862,  more 
than  ten  months  later.  Fifty  years  ago, 
we  are  told,  there  was  little  transatlan- 
tic travel.  But  the  largest  number  of 
immigrants  that  ever  entered  this  coun- 
try, in  proportion  to  its  population, 
came  from  Kurope  in  the  year  1850; 
and  the  Cunard  steamship  line  was 
started  in  1840,  the  Collins  and  Inman 
lines  in  1850,  the  North  German  Lloyd 
in  1858,  and  the  French  line  in  1861. 

Again:  "A  Civil  Service  Commission 
was  appointed  (1883),  and  ever  after 
that  day  if  one  wanted  to  be  postmaster 
of  his  home  town  he  had  to  take  a  civil 
service  examination  and  await  his  turn." 
The  fact  is  that  postmasters  were  not 
put  under  the  Civil  Service  regulations 
until  December  1,  1908,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later  than  "that 
day." 

IT  would  be  tedious  and  needless  to  cite 
further  the  multitudinous  misstate- 
ments abounding  in  this  work  which  are 
of  a  kind  plausibly  attributable  to  care- 
lessness or  ignorance.  No  less  numerous 
and  much  more  pernicious  are  those 
which  are  calculated  to  create  false  im- 
pressions concerning  men,  measures,  and 
the  whole  trend  of  affairs,  and  from 
which  mischievously  false  inferences  are 
likely  to  be  drawn.    Thus: 

'"The  events  of  the  fifty  years  follow- 
ing upon  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
seemed  to  put  those  pessimists  in  the 
right.  ...  A  grand  and  glorious  game 
of  mutual  misunderstanding  was  inaugu- 
rated which  lasted  fifty  years  and  ended 
only  when  the  colonies  had  been  recog- 
nized as  an  independent  commonwealth." 
Now,  Instead  of  fifty  years,  as  twice 
stated,  it  was  exactly  twenty  years  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  in  1763  to 
the  recognition  of  American  independ- 
ence in  1783.  Obviously,  much  more  is 
Involved  than  a  mere  matter  of  dates. 
It  made  a  very  great  difference  whether 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  fought  by 
the  same  colonists  who  had  fought  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  as  was,  in 
fact,  the  case,  or  by  a  subsequent  genera- 
tion, as  this  misleading  work  pretends. 
That  such  a  misstatement  should  have 
been  made,  even  if  quite  inadvertently. 
Is  a  matter  far  more  serious  than  a  mere 
numerical  error  In  dates. 

Referring  to  the  "Intolerable  Acts," 
which  were  among  the  provocative 
causes  of  the  Revolution,  we  are  told 
that  in  England  "only  one  man  spoke 
oul  against  these  laws.  That  was  Ed- 
mund Burke,  who  afterward  gained 
fame  as  the  enemy  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution." It  would  be  difficult  to  contrive 
a  much  more  deplorable  example  of 
suggestio  faUi.  If  it  did  so  happen  that 
in  some  one  debate  on  some  one  act  or 
group    of    acts    Burke    was    the    only 
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speaker  against  the  oppression  of  Amer- 
ica, it  is  a  monstrous  perversion  of  his- 
tory to  ignore  the  thunderings  of  WilV 
iam  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham;  of  Lord 
Camden,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England;  of 
Colonel  Isaac  Barre;  of  Lord  Comwallis. 
who  by  one  of  the  strangest  ironies  of 
fate  was  selected  to  be  the  last  British 
commander  in  America;  of  John  Wilkes, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London;  and  other  Eng- 
lish champions  of  American  liberty. 
Equally ,  reprehensible  is  the  sneer  at 
Burke,  who  reached  the  height  of  his 
splendid  fame  long  before  the  French 
Revolution.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  r^d- 
ily  this  passage  might  create  the  im- 
pression  that  In  all  England  there  was 
only  one  friend  of  America,  and  he  an 
obscure  and  discredited  person.  Of  a 
piece  with  this  Is  the  statement  that 
"there  was  little  enthusiasm  in  England 
for  this  war,"  which,  while  true  enough 
In  Its  way,  practically  involves  supprea- 
sio  veri — of  the  facts  that  British  regi- 
ments threatened  to  mutiny  if  ordered 
to  America,  that  Lord  Chatham's  eldest 
son.  Admiral  Keppel,  General  Amherst, 
General  and  Field  Marshal  Conway, 
l^ord  Frederick  Cavendish,  the  Earl  of 
Effingham,  and  other  distinguished  offi- 
cers resigned  their  commissions  rather 
than  sen-e  against  America,  and  that 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  'of  London 
formally  commended  Lord  Effingham 
for  so  doing. 

Scarcely  less  mischievous  are  the 
elaborate  implications  that  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  Revolution  was  the 
British  Government's  interference  with 
the  wholesale  smuggling  In  which  the 
colonists  were  engaged;  the  characteri- 
zation of  the  colonial  patriots  as  "per- 
fectly good  people  with  the  souls  of 
flunkeys;"  and  the  explicit  declaration 
that  In  the  first  Continental  Congress, 
In  the  fall  of  1774,  "the  Radical  wing, 
under  the  leadership  of  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  (represented  by  Washing- 
ton and  Adams),  advocated  a  war  for 
independence."  In  respect  to  the  last- 
elted  statement,  lt~ls  quite  certain  that, 
whatever  Adams  and  a  few  others  may 
have  thought,  nobody  "advocated"  Inde- 
pendence, but  from  beginning  to  end  of 
that  session  of  Ciongress  not  a  word  to 
that  effect  was  spoken.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Congress  adopted  a  formal  resolu- 
tion denouncing  as  a  calumny  the  impu- 
tation that  it  was  seeking  independence, 
and  declaring  that.  If  America  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  same  freedom  that 
prevailed  In  England,  It  would  ever  es- 
teem union  with  Great  Britain  to  be  its 
greatest  glory  and  Its  greatest  happi- 
ness. It  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge 
upon  the  injustice  done  by  these  mis- 
statements to  that  Illustrious  company 
of  patriots. 

COMING  down  to  a  much  later  date, 
within  the  personal  memory  of  Dr. 
Van  Loon  himself,  I  find  it  stated  that 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain 
"a  treaty  of  annexation  was  hastily 
signed  and  since  1898  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  have  been  a  Territory  of  the 
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United  States."  The  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion was,  in  fact,  signed  long  before  the 
war  began,  and  not  at  all  "hurriedly;" 
but  it  was  never  ratified,  and  the  most 
significant  and  Interesting  feature  of 
that  annexation  was  that— like  that  of 
Texas— it  was  effected,  not  by  treaty,  but 
by  a  mere  Joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

THEBE  are  numerous  other  equally 
flagrant  errors,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  classify,  whether  as  due  to  careless- 
ness, ignorance,  or  misconception  of  the 
essential  and  Indispensable  spirit  of  true 
history. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  certain  flippancy 
which  frequently  mars  this  work  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  engender  con- 
tempt for  the  whole  subject  of  Ameri- 
can history,  instead  of  that  earnest 
regard  which  is  supremely  desirable. 
Thus  in  an  early  chapter  the  author 
writes  of  "fishing  smacks  angling  for 
whitebait  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey 
(if  whitebait  grows  there,  which  I 
do  not  know,  being  merely  a  historian 
and  not  a  botanist)."  It  may  be  that 
some  tolerant  adult  readers  would  be 
wearily  amused  by  this  feeble  attempt  at 
humor;  but  it  Is  far  more  likely  that 
the  "little  Americans"  for  whom  the 
work  is  designed,  and  who  are  given  to 
understand  that  it  is  an  instruction  book 
and  not  a  Joke  book,  would  be  unfortu- 
nately puzzled  at  the  intimation  that  an 
expert  on  fishes  is  a  botanist,  and  misled 
Into  supposing  that  people  "angle"  for 
whitebait  and  that  those  fishes  are  found 
in  American  coastal  waters;  while  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  discriminating  read- 
ers would  feel  a  certain  contempt  for  at 
least  this  particular  history  of  America. 
Another  lamentable  attempt  to  be  hu- 
morous occurs  In  connection  with  the 
account  of  the  battle  at  White  Plains: 
"So  when  the  rainstorm  came  up,  a  bat- 
tle was  usually  called  off,  and  the  con- 
testants were  doubtless  given  rain 
checks."  That  might  pass  muster  in  a 
comic  "colyum."  In  a  serious  history  it 
is  as  offensively  incongruous  as  a  jest- 
er's cap  and  bells  on  the  bench  of  a 
court  of  Justice. 

Such  are  some  of  the  errors  of  fact,  of 
Judgment,  of  taste,  which  are  profhsely 
scattered  through  a  work  which  has  in 
dally  installments  been  widely  Issued  to 
the  children  of  America,  for  their  in- 
struction concerning  the  history  of  their 
own  country,  and  for  the  determination 
of  their  mental  attitude  toward  its  emi- 
nent men  and  controlling  events,  and 
In  a  measure  also  toward  the  outside 
world.  With  the  intellectual  equipment 
or  the  conscientious  motives  of  the  au- 
thor of  it  I  am  not  concerned.  Let  it  be 
conceded  that  they  are  both  as  high  and 
as  faultless  as  he  would  wish  them  to 
be  thought.  The  work  itself  Is  Ita  own 
most  efficient  and  most  convincing  touch- 
stone. 

In  its  concluding  chapter  Dr.  Van 
Loon  recognizes  the  fact  that  It  contains 
many  errors;  In  attempted  extenuation 
of  which  he  says:  "It  is  not  easy  to  be 
a  historian  and  a  journalist  at  the  sama 
Digitized  by  V^jOOy  ItT 
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moment,  with  a  copy  boy  at  one's  el- 
bow." No;  and  it  is  not  incumbent  upon 
any  one  to  essay  the  task.  His  fault 
was  in  undertaking  a  work  for  whicli  by 
botli  information  and  distHJSition  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conspicuoualy  un- 
fitted; in  writing  what  purports  to  be 
serious  history  with  the  irresponsibility 
and  in  the  fashion  of  a  humorous  news- 
paper "colyum;"  in  attempting  to  paint 
a  panorama  of  a  nation's  life  without 
background,  without  atmosphere,  with- 


out sense  of  proportion,  without  knowl- 
edge of  color,  and  without  accuracy  of 
draughtsmanship. 

But  greater  even  than  his  fault  has 
been  the  fault  of  those  professed  critics 
and  authorities  who,  obviously  on  the 
most  superficial  inspection  of  his  work, 
have  exploited  it  into  a  prominence  and 
a  circulation  which  it  could  never  have 
attained  through  its  intrinsic  merits, 
and  have  without  qualification  com- 
mended il  and  him  to  the  confidence  of 


the  history-reading  public  and  history- 
studying  public.  It  will  be  of  more  than 
passing  interest  to  observe  whether,  in 
another  year,  the  Children's  Librarians 
Section  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation will,  on  account  of  "America  for 
Little  Historians,"  again  bestow  upon  Ita 
author  a  medal  of  honor  for  "the  most 
distinguished 'contribution  to  American 
literature  for  children."  Though,  to  be 
sure,  there  are  more  ways  than  one  in 
which  literature  may  be  "diatlnguiahed  " 
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MARKET   BUNDI.B    <A).      By    A.    Nell    Lyons. 
Doilil.  Mead  «  Co.,  New  York.     (2. 

Mr.  Lyons  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  of  English  short-story  tellers.  The 
East  Side  of  London  is  his  stamping- 
ground.  Cockney  fun  and  genuine  feel- 
ing make  these  tales  dramatic  life- 
studies. 

ON  TIPTOB.  Bjr  Stewart  B.  White.  The 
George  H.  Doran  Gampany,  New  York. 
tl.TS. 

As  a  Story  this  is  amusing  but  slight. 
What  really  Interests  the  author  Is  the 
raising  in  a  concrete  form  the  question 
as  to  what  would  happen  to  capital  and 
business  if  an  Inventor  should  discover 
a  way  to  get  endless  electric  power 
directly  from  the  air.  Here  the  hero 
does  just  that  thing,  but  his  machine  is 
smashed  with  all  his  data  and  figures, 
and  he  is  left  vainly  trying  to  rediscover 
the  invention. 

RiED  KNIGHT  (TBB).  By  Franda  Brett 
Toung.    e:.  p.  Outton  ft  Co.,  New  Tork.    |3. 

Beginning  In  an  unpromising  way,  Mr. 
Young's  new  story  soon  becomes  tense 
and  exciting.  "The  Red  Knight"  of  the 
story  is  a  young  man  who  has  an  inher- 
ent propensity  to  take  the  weaker  side 
in  all  quarrels  and  in  all  political  ques- 
tions. He  reaches  the  island  of  Trina- 
cria  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  as  a 
stoker  in  a  steamer.  He  hopes  to  aid 
his  old  Socialist  friend,  Massa,  to  estab- 
lish liberty  through  revolution.  But  he 
finds  Massa  already  a  dictator  and 
despot,  and  the  condition  of  the  land  Is 
much  like  that  of  Russia  after  the 
Bolshevik  success.  He  is  forced  to  be- 
come a  spy  upon  the  imperialist  leaders, 
runs  into  a  romance,  finds  himself  In  an 
impossible  situation  between  his  love, 
his  obligations  to  Massa,  and  his  belief 
in  liberty,  and  commits  suicide.  The 
story  is  on  original  lines,  and  is  not  only 
exciting  in  its  plot  and  Incident,  but 
singular  in  its  study  of  a  character  torn 
oetween  conflicting  impulses. 

POBTRT 
rOBMS  AND  PORTRAITS.     By  Don  Uamula. 
noubleday.  Page  *  Co.,  Garden  City.     |t.60i 

So  few  of  the  popular  newspaper 
columnists  can  become  serious  in  a 
graceful  manner  that  it. is  a  pleasure  to 
draw  attention  to  Don  Marquis's  "Poems 
and  Portraits."  His  poetic  genius  is  not 
of  the  highest  order,  but  it  is  authentic, 
and  there  is  no  small  degree  of  felicity 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  handles  such 
modest  themes  as  "A  Wood  Fire,"  "A 
'^ntleman  of  Fifty  Soliloquizes,"  "The 
^owers  of  Manhattan"  (not  so  modest. 
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after  all),  and  "The  Tom  Cat."  Con- 
cluding the  book  are  thirty-four  "Savage 
Portraits,"  which  are  quite  the  best  part 
of  the  contents.  Let  one  of  them  repre- 
sent Mr.' Marquis's  book: 
omK 
Dirk  gleams  and  twists  sarcastic  lips 

about 
An  epigram  he's  never  uttered  yet — 
A  mordant  word!    Ed^d  phrase  none 

might  forget. 
A  spoken  knife,  did  he  but  flash  it 

out! 
.We  waft  for  It!     Applaud,  almost,  or 

shout, 
Or    wince    beforehand,   at    that    epi- 
thet:— 
It   never  comes.     But  fifty  men  I've 

met 
Say  Dirk  Is  keen.    "Twere  heresy  to 
<loubt ! 

Dirk  glinted  thus  on  me  ten  years  or 

more 
Ere   yet   he   uttered,   mantling  with 

conceit. 
His  Jets  .  .  .  poor  ass!  ...  I  glowered 

upon  the  floor. 
Ashamed  for  him;  I  stared  down  at 

my  feet: 
Then  laughed,  for  Dirk's  soul  twinkled 

in  hts  eyes, 
Tel  ling  hla  world,  "I  am  a  wit  and 

wlae!" 

HI  STORY  AND  POUTICAI.  ECONOMY 
«'ArSB$l  OF  THK  WAR  OF  INDEPKNDENrB 

(THIS).      By   C.    H.    Van    Tyne.      Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     $^ 

A  scholarly  study  by  the  bead  of  the 
History  Department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  It  examines  closely  the  rea- 
sons and  evidence  that  have  brought 
about  modifications  of  historical  views 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
causes  of  our  Revolution.  It  would  be 
Interesting  to  compare  this  book  closely 
with  Trevelyan's  "History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution." 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
I.A9T  DAYS  IN  NEW  OVINBA.     By  Captain 
C.    A.    W.    Monckton.      Dodd.   Mead   ft  Oa, 
New  York.     $5. 

Captain  Monckton's  earlier  book, 
'Taming  New  Guinea,"  was  one  of  the 
liveliest  accounts  of  adventure  ever 
written.  He  here  continues  the  story. 
He  knew  the  country  when  its  people 
were  savages:  his  experiences  were 
thrilling  and  make  an  exciting  and  en- 
tertaining narrative. 

ncvriNEI.R  ALONG  OFR  COANT.  By  Francis 
A.  Collin*.  Illustrated.  The  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York.     $2. 

The  recent  development  of  the  radio 
in  safeguarding  navigation  makes  this 
book,  with  its  timely  descriptions  of  the 


new  methods  in  use  in  lighthouses  and 
lightships  and  on  ocean  carriers,  of  real 
Interest.  The  style  is  entertaining  and 
the  pages  are  enlivened  with  many  pho- 
tographs. 
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You  and  your  fatn« 
ily  should  spend 
this  winter  out'of' 
doors  in  California 

There  are  excellent  schools 
for  the  children  and  golf  links 
galore  for  yoa. 

Then— for  the  week-end- 
motoring  over  perfect  high* 
wa3rs,  along  the  base  of  green* 
clad  mountains  and  by  thesea. 

There  are  luxurious  resort 
hotels  and  cozy  inns,  or,  rent 
a  bungalow  and  enjoy  your 
own  rose  garden. 

The  Santa  Fe  operates  four 
dmly  trains  to  California.  One 
of  them— theCalifomia  Limit- 
ed—isexclusively  for  first-class 
travel  and  Fred  Harvey  serves 
all  the  meals  "all  the  way." 

Sfnck-and-span  new  steel 
equipment  on  the  California 
limited. 

There  are  Pulltnana  via  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  to  Loa  An- 
gdes,  on  both  the  California  tim- 
ited  and  the  Misaionaiy.  We  will 
arrange  your  Pullman  reservation* 
•o  you  can  stay  at  the  Canyon  any 
number  of  days  and  be  assured  of 
srour  space  when  resuming  journey. 

Why  not  visit  Southern  Arizona, 
going  or  returning?  It  is  delightful 
at  Castle  Hot  Springs,  Ingleside 
and  Chandler. 

HawaU  afterwards 
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Mr.  W.I.  BLACK 
f—-  Traf.  Mcr.,  Smia  F*  Sntem  LinM 
1 1  It  lUilwsy  Eschanse.  Chlci«o 
PhsM  nail  to  me  foDowine  Suta  Pe 
CaSfonia  Picture  Book 
Qrand  Canyon  Outlngi 
Abo  detaito  as  to  coat  of  trip. 
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The  men  who  operate 

the  New  York  Central 


THE  character  of  the  public  service  rendered  by  a 
railroad  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  men 
who  operate  it. 

New  York  Central  Lines  give  dependable  service 
over  13,000  miles  of  road  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley  because  they  have  built  up 
through  nearly  a  century  of  operation  and  growth  a 
recognized  esprit  de  corps. 

New  York  Central  men  are  carefully  chosen,  rigor- 
ously trained  in  the  lesser  tasks  for  the  responsibilities 
of  the  greater  ones,  advanced  on  merit,  and  encouraged 
in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  institution  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  and  of  devotion  to  the  public  they  serve. 

New  York  Central  men  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
200  of  their  number  have  been  in  the  service  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  700  from  45  to  50  years,  1300  from 
40  to  45  years,  3600  from  35  to  40  years,  6000  from 
30  to  35  years — and  many  thousands  for  more  than 
20  years. 

It  is  such  a  seasoned  personnel,  for  example,  that  has 
for  twenty  years  made  possible  the  famous  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  service  between  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

NEW  -VORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  6- ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  -  PmSBUBGH  »IAXE  BKl^" 
KANAWHA  {''MICHIGAN  -  TOLEDO  &0HIOCBNTBAL  -  AND  THE 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


llie  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cauuot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  fvoni  expei-t  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  l^  addressed  to  The'Outlook  Financial  Defabthent,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


STOCKS    ON    MARGIN 


WHEN  a  man  buys  stock  on  margin,  he  puts  up  only  a 
part  of  the  purchase  price  and  borrows  the  balance 
from  the  broker.  If  he  should  buy  a  hundred  shares 
of  Steel  at  the  present  time,  the  cost  would  be  approximately 
$10,600.  Possibly  he  would  put  up  only  $2,000  himself,  and  in 
that  case  the  broker  would  advance  the  balance  of  $8,600  and 
the  purchaser  naturally  would  be  charged  interest  on  this 
amount,  the  rate  being  determined  by  the  current  price  of 
money.    Credited  against  this,  however,  is  the  amount  of  divi- 


dends paid  on  the  stock.  Two  thousand  dollars  margin  on  a 
hundred  shares  of  stock  is  twenty  points.  Every  time  the  stocit 
declines  one  point  in  price  the  purchaser's  margin  is  reduced 
by  $100,  and  if  it  declines  twenty  points  his  margin  of  $2,000 
is  wiped  out.  Before  this  happens,  however — probably  when 
the  slock  has  declined  about  fifteen  points — the  broker  will  call 
for  more  margin.  The  customer  then  has  the  option  of  putting 
up  additional  margin  or  running  the  risk  of  being  sold  out,  for 
if  he  fails  to  put  up  more  money  and  the  stock  declines  twenty 


What  Every  Client  of 

S.  W^  Straus  &  Co.  Knows 

Every  purchaser  of  the  first  mortgage  real  estate  bonds  safeguarded 
under  the  STRAUS  PLAN  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  invest* 
ment  has  the  sponsorship  of  a  nationwide  Institution  with  a  record  of 
40  years  without  loss  to  any  investor.  Furthfrmore- 

He  knows  that  his  principal  will  be  paid  in  full 
in  cash  on  the  exact  day  due. 

He  knows  that  his  semi-annual  interest  pay- 
ments will  be  collected  for  him,  and  that  he  can 
relieve  his  mind  of  all  worry  and  attention  to 
his  investment. 

The  holders  of  bonds  safeguarded  under  the  STRAUS  PLAN  know  that 
they  have  selected  the  one  safe,  satisfactory,  worry-proof  investment  for 
their  funds.  These  bonds  yield  the  highest  rate  consistent  with  safety. 
They  are  available  in  $100,  $500  and  $1000  denominations.  Call  or 
write  today  for 

BOOKLET  K'1205 

S.  W  STRAUS  <&.  CO. 


BSTABUSHED  1 382 


OFFICES  IN  TWENTY  PRINCIPAL  CrriES 


INCORPORATED 


Straus  Building,  New  York 
565   Fifth  Ave.  at   46tJi   St. 


Straus  Building,  Chicago 
6  Ho.  C]aT\  St.  at  Madison  St. 


FORTY  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR 

©  1922— S.  W.  S.  &  Co.  
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points  the  broker  will  sell  the  shares 
and  the  customer's  stake  is  gone. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  a  rise  of  one 
point  in  the  stock  means  $100  profit  for 
the  purchaser,  and  another  |100  profit 
for  every  succeeding  rise  of  a  point. 
And  by  buying  on  margin  one's  capital 
goes  further.  Two  thousand  dollars 
will  buy  less  than  ten  shares  of  Steel  if 
the  stock  is  purchased  outright,  whereas 
it  will  purchase  one  hundred  shares  on 
a  twenty-point  margin.  On  a  ten-point 
margin  it  will  buy  two  hundred  shares. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  by  buying  on  margin 
the  profits  are  very  much  larger  if  the 
stock  goes  up  than  they  are  when  an 
outright  purchase  is  made  and  the 
shares  are  paid  for  in  full.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  stock  prices 
have  been  known  to  go  down  as  well  as 
up.  and  when  they  decline  the  loss  to 
the  man  who  buys  on  margin  is  as  large 
in  proportion  as  his  possible  gains.  And 
suppose  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  fur- 
nish additional  margin.  His  money  is 
gone  forever. 

A  man  invests  $2,000  in  one  hundred 
shares  of  stock  selling  at  par.  He  buys 
on -a  twenty-point  margin.  If  the  stock 
goes  up  twenty  points — ^and  he  sells — 
his  profit  is  $2,000.  If  it  declines  twenty 
points,  he  may  have  to  sell,  and  his  loss 
is  $2,000.  Another  man  invests  $2,000  in 
the  same  stock,  but  buys  it  outright.  He 
gets  twenty  shares,  and  a  twenty-point 
rise  means  a  profit  to  him  of  $400.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  twenty-point  drop 
means  only  a  "paper"  loss  to  him;  he 
is  not  obliged  to  sell,  but  can  hold  on 
in  the  expectation  that  the'stock  will  go 
up  again.  In  other  words,  this  is  the 
essential  difference  between  a  speculator 
and  an  investor:  stock  fluctuations 
mean  everything  to  the  speculator  and 
little  to  the  investor.  And  the  moral  is, 
don't  speculate  unless  you  can  afford  to 
lose. 

There  is,  however,  a  safe  method  of 
buying  stocks  on  margin,  an  excellent 
method,  and  one  which  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  small  investor  to  study. 
So  far  as  we  know,  it  was  devised  by 
five  young  business  men,  and  is  known 
as  the  club  plan.  It  has  proved  itself  a 
great  incentive  to  saving  for  numbers 
of  people  and  works  out  beautifully  in 
almost  every  instance. 

The  way  it  operated  in  the  case  of  the 
five  young  men  was  as  follows:  They 
agreed  to  buy  five  shares  of  stock,  one 
share  for  each  member  of  the  group. 
The  stock  they  selected  was  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  thus 
assuring  them  of  a  ready  market  on 
practically  a  moment's  notice  if  at  any 
time  or  for  any  reason  they  desired  to 
sell.  The  stock  they  chose  cost  $120  a 
share,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  the  five 
shares  was  $600,  and  they  agreed  to  pay 
for  it  in  regular  monthly  installments 
of  $20  each.  Their  broker  bought  the 
stock,  and  each  member  of  the  group  put 
up  $20.50,  or  a  total  of  $102.50  in  cash. 
Previous  arrangements  had  been  made 
with  the  local  bank,  and  one  of  them 
signed  a  note  for  $500;  the  note  was  in- 
dorsed by  each  of  the  other  four,  and 


When  your  shipment  goes  overseas 


"Y/" A  L  U  A BLE  goods  are 
sent  overseas  to  a  dis- 
tant foreign  customer  you 
may  never  meet ;  to  one 
whose  business  integrity  is 
known  to  you  only  by  good 
report.  Hazardous }  Not 
as  commerce  is  organized 
to-day  for  safety,  accuracy 
and  speed. 

Before  the  sale,  you  may 
have  enlisted  the  help  of 
this  bank  in  locating  de- 
sirable markets.  After  open- 
ing negotiations  abroad,  you 
request  a  report  upon 
the  reliability  of  pros- 
pective customers. 
Cables  click ;  our  direct 
representative  investi- 
gates and  submits 
credit  data. 


Correspondence 
U  invited 


Boston  offers  your  ship- 
ment the  advantages  of  a 
shorter  sea  trip,  favorable 
rates,  and  excellent  port 
facilities  for  handling. Three 
important  railroads  have 
tenninals  at  the  docks. 
Upon  arrival  of  goods  here, 
The  National  Shawmut 
Bank  supervises  handling, 
insurance  and  forwarding. 

In  the  numerous  details 
of  establishing  new  foreign 
contacts,  transmitting  docu- 
ments, collecting    and    re- 
mitting promptly,there 
is   ample    opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  a 
bank     widely     experi- 
enced  in   export    and 
import  commerce  is  a 
decidedly  helpful  ally. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$20,000,000 


THE  NATIONAL   SHAWMUT  BANK 


^  .'^ 
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RETURNING 

The  recuperative  power  of  this  nation 
is  evidenced  by  its  ability  to  return 
with  unimpaired  vigor  from  periods 
of  depression  to  a  condition  of  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Like  a  seaworthy  and  well-manned 
ship,  American  business  lias  sailed 
through  the  cross  currents  of  bad 
business  weather  into  £<urer  and  more 
promising  seas. 

On  the  voyage  of  American  business, 
through  rough  seas  and  smooth,  The 
G>ntinental  and  G>mmercial  Banks 
have  been  a  part  of  the  crew  and 
have  bQme  a  willing  hand.  This 
strong  group  of  banks  stands  ready 
and  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  £ur 
sailing  of  the  Nation's  business  by 
extending  constructive  and  compre- 
hensive banking  service. 

«rteCONTINENTAIi^Mtt/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 


Complete  Banking  Service 
More  than  ^53,000,000  Invested  CajMlal. 


FINANCIAL,  DESPARTUENT 
(Continued) 
bank,  the  face  value  of  the  note  less  one 
month's  interest.  The  $600  cash  was 
then  turned  over  to  the  brokers  In  pay- 
ment for  the  stock,  the  stock  certificate 
being  left  at  the  bank  as  security  for 
the  note. 

When  the  end  of  the  month  came, 
each  one  of  the  five  paid  In  ^20.40.  or  a 
total  of  |I02.  The  bank  was  paid  $100 
plus  %2  interest  on  a  new  note  for  $400. 
At  the  end  of  each  succeeding  four 
months  another  hundred  dollars  was 
paid  to  the  bank  and  a  new  note  for 
$100  less  given.  When  the  loan  was 
paid  in  full,  the  stock  certiflcate  -was 
turned  over  to  them  by  the  bank,  and 
was  forwarded  to  the  transfer  office  of 
the  issuing  company  and  Ave  certificates 
for  one  share  each  obtained  In  exchange, 
each  certiflcate  registered  in  the  name 
of  one  of  the  group  of  five. 

The  person  who  does  not  regard  sav- 
ing as  worth  while  might  object  that 
this  club  plan  is  too  much  trouble.  Tlie 
answer  is  that  nothing  worth  while  can 
t>e  too  much  trouble,  and  the  whole 
transaction  here  described  was  designed, 
not  for  speculation,  but  to  assist  Ave 
young  men  to  save  some  money,  and  it 
proved  so  well  worth  their  while  that 
they  have  continued  to  buy  stocks  in 
this  way  ever  since.  Their  agreement 
provided  further  that  in  case  any  one  of 
them  wanted  to  sell  out  his  interest  be- 
fore the  stock  was  all  paid  for  it  would 
be  offered  at  auction  to  the  highest  bid- 
der among  the  remaining  four. 

In  the  case  of  the  five  shares  of  stock 
mentioned  above  the  dividend  rate  was 
8  per  cent,  and  of  course  the  group  re- 
ceived the  dividends  while  the  stock  was 
pledged  with  the  bank.  And  the  divi- 
dends in  this  instance  exceeded  the  in- 
terest on  the  note  by  a  slight  margin, 
and  also  provided  enough  for  the  broker- 
age commissions. 

The  l>ank  has  given  these  men  the 
fullest  co-operation.  Sometimes  they 
have  paid  as  little  as  ten  dollars  a 
month  each.  But  the  bank  has  signified 
its  willingness  to  loan  them  up  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  good 
stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
E.\change,  provided  the  stock  certiflcate 
Is  pledged  as  security,  and-  provided  fur- 
ther that  interest  is  paid  monthly  and 
the  note  reduced  by  at  least  ten  per  cent 
each  month.  No  doubt  similar  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  banks  in  every 
city  in  the  country.  The  plan  encour- 
ages regular  systematic  saving,  and 
makes  it  poHRible  for  many  people  to 
purchase  securities  who  might  l>e  unable 
to  do  so  if  they  had  to  pay  for  them  in 
full  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

It  is  buying  on  margin,  but  it  is  a 
safe  method  of  buying  on  margin.  The 
money  is  borrowed  from  the  bank,  not 
from  the  broker;  the  stock  certificate  Is 
delivered,  and  there  Is  no  chance  of  the 
purchaser  being  sold  out,  as  frequently 
happens  in  the  case  of  regular  specula- 
tive margin  accounts.  Purcliasers  un- 
der the  club  plan  need  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  daily  fluctuations  of  the  stock 
market,  and  so  long  as   they   stick   to 
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The  Atlantic  Trust  InvtstmentPlan 


•^ 


Bank  Service 

AND 

Bank  Safety 


Everf  investor  knows  that  banks  make 
invdtments,  and  that  every  security  in 
which  banks  invest  is  first  subjected  to 
thorough  investigation. 

UiUess  banks  were  satisfied  that  these 
investments  would  be  safe  and  yield  a 
steady  income  thejr  unuld  not  be  made. 

By  using  the  Atlantic  Trust  Investment 
Plan  you  can  buy  bonds  of  the  same 
issues  in  which  the  funds  of  diis  State* 
supervised  bank  are  invested. 

You  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Bank 
Service  in  selecting  your  investments 
and  Bank  Safety  while  you  are  complete 
ing  their  purchase.  Meanwhile  your 
money  earns  bond  interest. 

Ask  for  hookiet  No.  128 

Atlantic  Trust  Co. 

Capital  &  Surplus,  $2,000,000 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


\^rite/or/uII  information  about 

banking  b^r  moil:  4'jh  on  savings ; 

3'^/o  on  checking  accounts. 


tQp^ 
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IMPORTANT  TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 

W  hail  jon  notify  Th«  OntlooK  o(  s  cbange  Is  joat  sddna 
e  oM  aiul  new  iddraM  •bouM  b*  giran.  Kindly  writs 
ponibie,  two  weeks  before  the  ohance  I*  to  take  effect 


(J[5ritef°'t''-Cfl9h!et 


It  tells  how  you 
may  secure  an  in- 
come that  cannot 
shrink;  how  you 
may  execute 
your  own  will; 
how  you  may 
create  atrust 
fund;  how  you  may  give 
generously  withouthardship. 

It  describes  the  annuity  bond,  a  safe, 
convenient,  and  productive  invest- 
ment which  promotes  afundamental 
Christian  enterprise.  Endorsed  by 
all  denominations. 

WnU  for  Bookttt  14 
AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Bible  House,  Astor  Place.  New  York 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
iConUnvedt 
high-grade  listed  securities  they  have 
little  to  worry  about.  It  is  a  method  of 
purchasing  stocks  on  margin  by  means 
of  a  variation  of  the  partial  payment 
plan,  and  It  Is  an  excellent  method. 

QUESTIONS   AND   ANSWERS 

Q.  I  have  Ave  thousand  doDsrs  which  I  xrtah 
to  Invest  in  five  different  bonds.  I  should  be 
grateful  for  your  suggestions,  and  would  like 
to  net  as  near  six  pei:  cent  as  possible. 

A.  We  Should  consider  that  the  sub- 
Joined  list  would  ^nswer  your  purpose: 
Anaconda  Copper  6s,  due  1929;  Brook- 
lyn Union  Gas  6s,  due  1947;  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Texas  prior  lien  6s,  due 
1932;  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  6b, 
due  1941;  Wilson  &  Co.  6s.  due  1941. 

Q.  Will  you  name  Ave  preferred  stocks  which 
you  think  are  suitable  tor  an  investment  of  ap- 
proximately $1,000  each? 

A.  American  Tobacco;  Atchison;  To- 
peka,  and  Santa  Fe;  Bethlehem  Steel  8 
per  cent;  National  Lead;  and  Union 
Pacific. 

Q.  Win  you  please  tell  me  the  par  value  of 
Central  Agulrre  Sugar  stock,  its  dividend  rate 
and  selling  price?  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
funded  debt  of  this  company? 

A.  Par  value  of  this  stock  is  $20  a 
share;  the  present  dividend  rate  is  |6 
a  share  a  year;  and  the  stock  is  now 
quoted  at  about  77  bid,  79  asked.  There 
is  no  funded  debt. 


Are  You  An  Investor  ? 

During  the  past  year  the  Financial  Editor 
of  The  Oudook  has  helped  hundreds  of 
Outlook  readers  to  solve  intelligently  their 
particular  investment  problems.  Perhaps  you 
ar^  contemplating  a  shifting  of  your  present 
holdings  or  have  fresh  funds  to  invest.  In 
either  case  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
specific  information  on  any  securities  in 
which  you  may  be  interested.  A  nominal 
charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made 
for  this  special  .service. 

The  Outlook  Financial  Department 
The  Outlook  Company 

381  Fourth  Avenue  New  Yoric  City 


Clark's  3rd  Crnise,  Jenaary  22,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

"EMPRESS  ei  FRANCE"  IMSI  Cross  TONS 
4  MONTHS  CRUISE.  $1000  and  op 

Inelnding  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives,  Gnides,  eto. 

Clark  Orisinated  Roand  (he  World  Cruises 
Clark's  19th  Cmisc,  Febmary  3,  1923 

t"?.  MEDITERRANEAN 

'EMPRESS   oi    SCOTLAND"  25000    Gross  Tons 

65  DAYS  CRUISE.  $600  and  np 

Frank  C.  Clark.  401  Times  BnUdinS,  New  York 


Organizing  a  Company? 

Save  expenses  and  taxes  by  organizing  on 
the  popular,  COMMON  LAW  nlan  nndera 
pure  DKCLAKATION  OF  TRUST.  Any- 
one, anywhere,  can  fill  in  UEMARBE 
STANDARD  FORMS,  issne  shares  and 
heein  doiu' bosiness  at  onoe.  Inmst  apon 
DEMARBE  FORMS,  the  original,  nation- 
ally-acoepted  forms,  approved  and  used  by 
well  known  attorneys.  Send  for  large,  free 
pamphlet  (D-19)  containing  much  informa- 
tion that  yon  will  need.  C.  S.  DEMARBE, 
Legal  lllank  Printer,  T08  Walnnt,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


Thistiandy 

Investment 

Record 

saves  unnecessary  trips  to 
your  saie  deposit  box  and 
quickly  furnishes  complete 
information— amounts,  inter- 
est dates,  matiirities,  prices, 
taxable  status,  etc.,  of  your  in- 
vestment holdings. 

It  is  made  in  loose-leaf  iDnnso  that  pages 
may  be  added  sa  reqtiired — the  pocket 
«i»  is  handy  and  compact. 

Induded  is  a  bond  interest  table,  also 
achart  oj  iniormation  on  all  issues  of 
Liberty  and  Victory  Bonds. 

Income 

Tax  1>ata  Is 

^adily  oAvailable 

when  you  use  the  convenient 
forms  provided  in  this  looee-leaf 
booklet  for  recording  purchases 
land  sales  of  securities,  income  de- 
rived, tax  provisions,  etc. 

BlAn.  COUPON  BELOW  and  copy  of  oar 

'XooseLc^  Security  Record"  OM.2I 

will  be  scat  pcompdy  witbout  oblicatioa 

H  A  L  S  E  Y, 

STUART 

&    CO. 


•iNConponATCo- 


CHICAGO      NEWYORK      BOSTON 
aof&LaSaUeSc       14 WsU  Street    loPosiOffieeSq. 
PHILADELPHIA    DETROIT    ST. LOUIS 

Land  Title  Building       Ford  Bldg.      SecuriiyBldf. 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 

FfaatWis-Nsi'lBsnlcBldf.    Mstiopolitsn  Bank  Bldg. 

f'*—-3fail  to  Nearest  Office-—-- 

HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklec, 
"Loose  Leaf  Security  Record"(X^- 2 1 . 

Name , 

Shed 

Gh|v.  ....igit^d.b<)4 
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25  October 


Tours  and  Travel 


The  BesI  in  Travel" 


4 Cruises  to  the         { 
S  Contlnentv 

"Tkt  Bulla  Tftil" 


Rio  Centennlil  Cruise 

(Inclndinx  the  Wat  India)* 
4.'>  dir>  from  Nn>  York  to  Nrw 
York.  Feb,  :t.  1923  oh  nrw  S.S 
••Rrliwice".  Visiu  Wat  Indirs. 
Panama,  Sotfth  Atnrrica.  Ihi-  Expo- 
sition. Send  [or  khip's  plan  and  rates 


1" 


MedUenanean 
Croise 

Feb.  10,  '33 

•.t. 

•■KMtartam** 


A  delightful  Winter  Cruise  of  about 
two  month*  on  the  famous  S.S."Rot- 
terdam".  Visitine  the  Asores.  Ma- 
deira. Lisbon,  Gibraltar.  CorKca. 
Nnoles,  Athens.  Ecrpt,  Holy  Land. 
Monta  Carlo  and  many  otha  puces. 
$62.-1  up— New  York  to  New  York 


3  Crolscs  Rovatf-the-World 

12a  dare  of  expertly  pUnned  travel. 
Vintinc  Havaiu,  I>w>axn&,  San 
Prancuco.  Hawaii,  Japan  ,{14  days) 
Ctuiia.PMfippiiies.ZainboaiicaJav« 
<4  dar«>  tndiaCSl  daya).  New  S.Sa. 
••ReaoUite"  and  "V^endam"  Jan. 
9  and  10, 1923.  RatcsSlOQO  upwards 

Writg  /or  tkt  BoakUlM  ^m  dcsirg 

Raymtiid  4  WUtcombCo. 


22M 


StTMttBMtaa 


New  York    Chicago    Philadelphia 
Sao  PrazKisoo         Los  Anseles 


Raymond  -  Whilcomb 
foiRs  s.  CRlIStS 


EGYPT 

and  Mediterranean  Lands 

Nile  Cruise  to  Second  Cataract 
in  private  steamer.  Long  Tour 
sails  January  6  by  ADRIATIC. 

Also 
Later  sailings  and  shorter  tours. 

Writs  for  fatfonnatiaii  to 

BUREAU  OF  DNIVERSmr  TRAVEL 

15   Boyd  StTMt,   Newton.  Mms*. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  "SV,^ 

ail  uncanliar  o(  ■  amsll  ntttr-  KaUtblialicd  limi. 
BaKucK'i  XooBf,  U  HklMy  St..  BroaklTn. 


'pUK  lieaiity,  faaoinatioii,  and  niys- 
*      terjr  o(  llie  Orient  lurat  viaitor* 
froiu  nil  ofar  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

Tlw  qiwiiilast  aiKl  moat  intarntiuc  ot  all 
cOMlitriaa.  Oouw  white  tin  oM  mta  t'liatoiua 
■•r*<t>il.    Wrila,  luautlouiiic   "Outlook"  to 

JArAN   HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Car*  TraiBc  Uapt. 

IMPUIAL  COVEINMCNT  RAIIWATS 

TOKYO 

(or  (nil  hitoniiatlou 
hia  l«  •  ihdi  mm  aWaal  la*  taJ  atk  3  mmk. 
tS  C  ia  d«ss  sal  paaalK  nMiti,  $4-S  ia  dw  arnUn 


Tours  and  Travel 


E^gypt,  Palestine 

Larga  atauDan  thronchont.   Small  groapa, 

peiaonally  cxnidoctad. 

Ballbiga  Jan.  17,  t212S-Feb.  10,  tWO- 

Feb.  M.  *133i- 

EUROPE  1923 

Umttad  jartiaa  atuolliiiK  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  g;*j:rS'.2: 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Knniialied  bongalowa  of  variotu  sizea ;  ait- 
iiatod  oil  tha  (ootbilla  amoue  tlie  onuiKe 
grnma,  OTerlookinc  tha  aea.  Central  dbiiiig- 
rooiii,  electric  l^hta,  hot  andookl  water.  Oood 
teuiiia  court.  Six  milaa  from  Santa  Bu-bara, 
two  milea  from  ocean.  Booklet.  Aadreaa 
MAKAoaa,  Ban  Ysidro  Ranch.  BauU  Barbara. 


CONNECTICUT 


Wayside  Iim  utcksau  ca..  &«. 

Hie  (oothilb  ot  the  Berkahirta.    A  reatful 

filaca  tor  tired  people.  Oood  food  and  a  com- 
ortable  borne.  2  hoara  from  Mew  York. 
Booklet  A.    Mra.  J.  &  CASTLE,  Ftopiietor. 


DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 


Fr 


THE  LEE  HOUSE 

Fifteenth  and  L  Streets.  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

A  cordial  welcome  awaits  you 
at  this  interesting,  new  hotel — 
just  four  blocks  liorth  of  the 
White  House. 

Daily,  weekly,  monthly,  season  rates 
VrOeJor  Folder  No.J  A 


NEW   YORK   CITY 

Hotel  Webster 

(Near  Sth  Aaansie) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fasiiioiiabie  club  and  aliop- 
pjnx  aection.  Within  Are  iDinutea'  walk  to 
all  principal  theatera.  A  hiab-claaa  hotel 
patronised  by  those  dealrliiK  tlie  brat  accoui- 
inodatlona  at  modatata  coat. 
REDUCED  RATES  DURING  SUMMER 
lUtea  and  map  cladly  sent  upon  reitueat. 

Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31$t  Street 
New  York 

Gorabinaa  er»rr  conveuieiire  uid  home 
comfort,  Mtd  cuuiuieiida  iUfll  to  i>M>plr  of 
reflneinent  wlahhiK  t"  Hreou  Ainnrk-an  Plan 
ainl  be  wiUiiu  easy  r«acli  of  mk-UI  and  Ur»- 
inatic  c«ntera. 

lUtt*H  Willi  Illiiatretod  Booklet  Rladly  aent 
upou  rvtiuMt.  KNOTT  HatiaitetuenC. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

MTnat  79i<l  St.,  throoah 
to  llat  St.,  New  Xork 

usi  rooms,  aaoli  with  hatii.  Ahaohitely 
Itraproof.-  Dua  bhKk  to  72d  HI.  an- 
trance  of  Cantral  Park.  Comfort  and 
rertiieiuaiit  roiiihliiad  with  iiiodeniri* 
rates.    Send  (or  flliistrated  booklet  J. 


HOTEL  JLDSON  •,»  J'A'i'iir 

adloinloc  Jndaon  Meuiorlal  Chnroli.  Ilouma 
with  and  without  baUi.  Ilataa  S3.M>  iwr  day. 
Iliclildinn  maaU.  Special  rain  for  two  n  aeks 
or  luore.  Location  very  central.  I'onieiii^nl 
to  all  elevate,!  aiul  atrial  lai  line* 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rook  Bldjce  Ball.  Wellaaley  Bills, 
Uaaa.  Fine  location.  Rmuilna  water  in 
bedrooma-  Plaaaant  forest  walks  aiid  country 
diiTea,  Our  table  a  apeciaKy-  tl&->23  a  week. 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford     Hall.    est.   1841 

Private  Hoipiial 
For  Mental  and  Nervont  Disease* 

Comfortable,  bonieUke  aarronnd- 
ings;  niodem  methoda  o(  treatment; 
oompetent  nnnea.  15  aorea  ot  lawn, 
park,  flower  ami  Tagetable  Kardens. 
Kood  tlie  liest.    Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall  Fluahioc  Now  York 


INTERPINES 


n 


Baaiitllul,  qnlat  raattnl  and  homelike.  0>er 
16  years  of  siieoesafnl  work.  Thoron(h,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethioaL  Beery  oom- 
lort  and  oonTenieoca.  Accoamodatlona  ot 
supariorqiiallty.  Diaorderof  thenarrotiaaya- 
tem  a  BnMlalty.  Fred.  W.  Haward,  Br-  M.D., 
Fred.  W.  Seward,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Uoalien,  H.  Y. 


Country  Board 

MorTiatown,N.  J.  Raattnl  home  Hfe.  attmeti re 
room,  snitable  for  couple,  in  beeutUiil  resi- 
dential park.near  Btatioa,eaaycammntlnK;ei- 
oelleut  cniaiue.  Moderate  rntea.  g,HS,Ontlook. 


Ap: 


artments 


SCB-LKA8K-APAKTMEMT  OF 
3  ROOMS,  with  bath  and  kitdienette 
and  larva  ckiaeta,  overlookinK  the  8.  B.  coi^ 
ner  ot  Central  i^ark.  Funilahed  in  oki  ma- 
hogany, antique  mes;  attractive  library: 
new  building,  elerator,  maid  aervice  and 
dining-room.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment 
only  with  the  beat  of  references  Sublet  for 
not  less  than  a  year  at  $ijm.  8,3S7,  Outlook. 


CnrniahedAiiartinoiitTo  Keiit.IIigh 

■  claM  elerator  apartment  OTertooking  Colum- 
bia Unlreiaity  grounds.  Delightful  locatiou. 
s  welkheated.  light,  airy  Tooma  and  bath.  For6 
moutUnroimabout  NoTJ^tM•A»S,Ontk>ok. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


All -Year -Round  Home 

For  sale,  in  the  foothilla  of  the  Berlcahlree, 
Washington,  Conn. 

n  country  phu»  at  about  a  acrea,  altnated  hi 
the  midst  u(  charming  aceuery.  Colonial 
house  of  14  rooms,  6  open  flreplaoea,  steam 
heat  ]  bathrooma ;  stable  with  llTing  quar- 
ters, ^car  garage,  chicken  hooae  and  yards. 
Ice  liooae,  flower  and  Tegetable  gardens  j 
never-falling  water  supply  from  individual 
spriiig.  Waring  sewage  dlepoaal  ayatem.  Ad- 
mirable church  and  achool  advantagaa  and 
frolf.  Fine  town  library.  An  all-year-round 
lome  of  cliarro  and  comfort.  On  Litclifleki 
branch  of  N.  Y.  Si  N.  H.  R.  K.,  38  miles  from 
Dnnbiiry  by  motor.  411  mIlea  from  New  Baven. 
For  furtlier  information  addreas 

6,'i«l,  Oiitkwk. 


Wonderful  Colonial  House 

Ask  deacription.  Beautiful  aetting.  Charm. 
Ingvilkwe.    8AGF„  Wooiibiiry,  Conn. 


FLORIDA 


C  _  I  Ul-  Attractive  country  home, 
Jwi i  wniQy  ria.  all  modem  oonveuiencea, 
two  bathrooms,  aleeiiliig  porch.  Ideal  lo- 
catiou. Fine  spring  water.  For  quirk  sale, 
Slli.U«.  Aildreaaowuer,  IloiN,City  Puiiit.Fla. 


M  A  SSA C  HUSETT  S 

CAD  CAT  T5  Unnauat  opportunity— knig 
rUK  dALJ:  ,^  well-itabliahed  fully 
euuipiied  tea-room.  Splendid  omiortiuiity 
f or  t«  o  Irieuda.    Addreas  -,»47,  Outlook. 


\     NORTH    CAROLINA 

For  Rent,  aenaon  of  '22-'23,  Ftir- 
II  lahed  Cottage.  6  rooma,  screened 
and  open  porehea.  Central,  In  tourist  town 
of  tlie  Carolina  aHiidhllla.  7  mlleafrom 

Ptiieliuiat.  Terms  attractive.  M»,  UutUok. 

Tjigitiz 


QRCmNO  CARDS 


COPLKY  CRAFT  HAND-COLOREl' 
CHRISTMAS  CARI>8  wiU  be  east  os,  tei 
daya^apptovaL  Hie  Line  ia  beat  known  lor 
Ita  diadiuctiTeTenea.  Jaaala  A.  McKkcd.  It 
Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Maaa 


BOARD    AND    ROORIS 


BOARD  and  room.  Lady,  73  yean,  actlvrv 
alert,  wantapamuuMnt  loGatioii  wttliin  aw 
miles  New  Tork;  not  eieaedhn  %»  anoaitti. 
2,910,  OntkKdt. 


LIVE  STOCK 


DOG  OWN  K  K.I.  Hiiiateiir  or  nnrfeaal,jfi«L 
Heieiayuui'ujiportiiiiity.  Newbook.  "C«re 
of  Doga."  free,  coiitaiiia  li,*iiilul,  inatrurtiv* 
informatiou  on  fe«diiit;,  tntiiiiiig,  diaraara. 
Every  do^  owner  uee<l,s  it-  Book  mailed  trv* 
witlin3  iiioutlia^  trial  siibecription to  "Syuit* 
iniurK  Dii^eMt."  A  luerica'a  iHipuhU'  illlia^aC«d 
Do^  and  Hunting  MagaziiH*.  Send  35c  Urday 
(CMii  or  8t4nii»/.  SiMirtJ!iii.-iiri,  Dis^-r  P"!.- 
lisliilig  Co.,  t'T  Hiitirr  m.li;..  (.iu.vii.i.t 


BUSIWE8S  OPPORTUWITIES 


SAFE  8%  riRST  MORTOAQE  IKCOMK 
CKRTIF1CATE8  additimially  eecorad.  tax 
exempted,  qiwrterly  paymeiita.  Pannanant 
or  recouvertible.  Ask  circulata.  Hotne  BtiiU- 
ing  &  Loan  Co.,  Jackaonvilla,  Fla. 

K8TABU8HEO  and  imy1i«  tea  mam  n 
uuivendty  town.  House  of  U  moiaa.  oo  thm 
camptia,  alao  on  State  road-  Rental  ot  axtn 
rooma  paya  all  overhead,  inclndinc  nsit. 
Hgfat,  heat,  etc  Cheap  maid  aervhie  and  atu- 
dent  help  for  hoard.  An  excellent  uMportifr- 
nity  tor  one  with  aona  to  educate.  Addteea 
2,rn,0utkwk. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WABTKO— Oonpalaut  teaeliara  for  pnbM 
and  private  achocla.  Calla  ootaing  arary  «iay. 
Band  lor  ejrenhtra,  Albany  Teackera'AgasK^y, 
Albany,  N.  Z. 


DIXTITIAira,  cafeteria  i  _  , 
eaaea,  matrana,  hooaefceeneia,  aiipefint»it.i- 
enta.  Misa  Kkliarda.  PtovUenca,  R.  I.  Box  ■ 
Kast  Side.  Boaton  Oaoe,  Trinity  Cooft,  Fri 
days,  U  to  L    Addreas  Providence. 

WANTKU— Teacbara  all  anblacta-  Boa4 
vacanciea  in  aelioola  and  collegaa.  Int«ni* 
tional  Muaical  and  KdneatiomU  AgasK j,  Cat< 
'    Hall.  N.  r. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLATB,  muaical  oomadiea  and  ii  ima 
minatiel  mnaic,  bJaekface  akita,  vaudrviik 
acta,  monologa,  dialoga,  redtaaona,  eait*  r 
tainmenta,  muaical  readings,  ataea  haiMl' 
booka,  mak»up  gooda.  Bk  oatuog  trrr 
T.BrDeaiaondtCoLsaSo.Wsbaah.  Pept.  '•*■ 
Chkago. 


STATIONERY 


UNOSUAIXY  deainbte  stSiooarytoa  any 
type  ot  correapondeuce-  Sum  sheeta  IttgK 
grade  note  paper  and  IMl  anrelopea  uri**ie.j 
witii  your  name  and  addresa  poeipaio  Sl-^ 
Bamplas  on  recniaat.  You  can  buy  rlwaaiw. 
BtaUonery,  but  do  you  want  to  t  Lawia.  31, 
Second  Ave..  Troy,  M.  Y. 

UO  letterabeeta  and  IManvefcinea.  ft.  P<at 
paid.  Bumen  Print  Shop,  Box  14$,  AakkUKL  <  > 

OLD  Hampabire  bond;  IW  ataeeU  (S)ti: 
and  7ft  envetopea,  printed,  t3  dellv«rt«i 
Fiaaklbi  Priutary,  Warner,  n.  U. 


HELP    WANTED 


Profrasional  Situatiaaa 
DIKTITIAN  ■  nuiaa    for    boya*    boanluti 

aobool,  Westchester  Co.  Write,  statiuc  qaal. 

flcationa  and  salary  wanted.  Doctor,  eS  w  e»l 

tStta  St,  Mew  York. 
COUNCILOR,  Proteatant,  with  folk>winK< 

boys'  summer  camp,  Maine.    VUb,  OutkKrfi. 

BnaUesa  SlIoaUoBS 

HOTELS  NKRD  TRA1N8D  MKN  AM' 
WOMEN.  Matlon-wida  demand  lor  kvl, 
aalaried  men  and  women.  Past  axp,TinM^ 
uuneceaaary.    We  train  you  by  mail  aud  ihi; 


Jon  in  touch  with  bigopportmiitiea.  Hig  i«i|. 
ne  living,  intereatlng^^work.  quick  advan^*- 
lueuc,    permanent.      Write   for    lr««    book 


TOUft  BIO  OPPORTUNITY."  L*.. 
Hotel  Tiklniug  Schools,  Room  M4X,  Waali 
iUKlou,  D.  C. 

FIRST-claas  man  for  cutter  and  to  takt 
clutrge  of  small  factory  making  ineu'a  cwci.t 
ouata.    Box  M,  Burlington,  Vu 

CoiupaaloBs  and  DameaUe   ITilm  i 

WORKING  houaekeeper—Faaally  of  l<m> 
and  govenieaa.  Cooking;  waiting  ;  no  aaa** 
lug.  Iteferenoaa.  Telepaoae  *''^— Vl-  aa.  *■ 
P.  O.  Box  M,  Scaradale,  M.  Y. 

WANTKD-Working  koaaritaape*  and  a. 
aiataut  to  do  all  the  work  (axomt  kumdry  r 
bouaebokl  of  three  women  hi  Chnvtanit.  iM.a- 
One  ot  them  u  a  profeaaloiHsi  woman  av, . , 
all  day.  Oiiiet  honaaliold,  with  nmny  twti 
lagea.    AddieU  2,314,  Outlook. 

W  ANTED- Worklng*housekeep>r  who  m 
deratanda  vegetarian  cooking,  adttlt  ffaaaiK 
New  York  City:  no  laundry  work.  Ko  s^ 
vanU  need  apply.    AddraB  Zata,  Oukiok 

WANTXO-Working  hoinekaapar  by  w-ai 
dieaged  widow  living  ahma  In  amall  boo^  -« 
milea  from  Peon.  Statlasv  Hew  Tork  Okt 
All  oonvesiiencaa.  Oood  hoass  wagva.  rwfrr 


T6yt!3t)t!l^glt: 
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CUNARD 

*HD  ANCHOR  "«« 

Special  Fall  and  Winter  Sailings 
to  tht 

MEDITERRANEAN 

from  Ne»v  York  by 

TTJSCANIA— Oct.  26,  Dec.  6 
SC YTHI A     —  November  35 
CARONIA  —February  10 
To  Madeira,  Gibraltar.  AJgief  S.Monaco  (Riviera), 
Genoa,  Naples  (Rome).  Pirneus  (Athens).  Con- 
ccantinople,  Alexandria  (Cairo)  —  according  to 
itinerary  and  steamer  selected.    Stop-overs  and 
return  trips  via  North  Attantic  may  be  arranged. 


^(?. 


e/ni) 


The  old  standard  for  hand- 
writing established  over 
60  years  ago.  10  sample 
pens  different  patterns;  gilt, 
silvered  and  bronze  finish 
sent  on  receipt  of  10 
cents,  including  a  32-page 
booklet  on  handwriting. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Browlwv.  New  York 


The  3-in-One  Family 


lias  been  making  things  run  smoothly  for  the  human  family 
for  over  twenty-seven  years. 

There's  a  suitable  size  package  for  every  reed  or  any  person's  desires.  'Hiree 
ilifferent  bottles,  1-oz.,  '^-oz.  and  H-oz. ;  and  a  3-oz.  llanfly  Oil  Can  witli  screw 
top,  tliat  tits  into  any  machine  drawer. 

A  very  iiuportant  thing  is  the  Dictionary  wrapped  with  every  bottle,  that  lUiis- 
tratea  and  explains  the  aliuo^^t  endless  number  of  unes  fur 

- 1  n  -  w  n  e    Houtehou  on 

L'lbricat^'S  all  lii^ht  mechanisms,  from  the 
look  or  bolt  that  sticks,  to  tlte  an-ift  niiuiin^ 
sewing  [uachiiie  and  motors  of  electricnl 
devices. 

Cienns n>iit  j)ol I'she.f  fineat  fiiniitnrf^and  wo"«d- 
work,  iminted  and  vaniiBhed  tlcKATs.  oilclMth, 
Uueoieum. 

Pretentt  rust  and  tamith  on  all  metals. 

■i:i_ri:ii: 


^in-One  is  a  imre  oil  compoimd,  prea«ele«a, 
grit  leu.  Won't  evaiorate  or  become  RUmmy. 
tiay  "S-in-Oiie"  toyoiirdwiler.  Acoodatore- 
keeiier  won't  mention  "  Biibittitute." 
FREE— Oenerons  sample  and  Dictionary  of 
Uses.     Kequeat  then)  on  a  iJoetal. 

THBF.E-IXONK     OIL    COMPANY 
1851).  Broad».iv  Ne«  York  City 


HELP     WANTED 


CampsDlons  and  DomMtle   Helpers 

COlfPKTKNT  waaiao  u  liouMkeaper  In 
amily  of  two.  K«fer«ncfla.  Box  192, 
Iluitou,  Coon. 

TeachcTR  aud  Govemesaes 
WANT1CI>— Primte  tocher,  eiperianced, 
o  t«acb  Toung  girl  Engliah  and  achool  nib- 
seta.  <>ue  who  alao  speoka  French  preferred. 
>l  uat  b«  willing  to  Hve  two  hoorv  from  New 
fork.  2,g7«.  Outlook. 

SITUATIONS    WANTED 

rrofeMlonal  Sttuatloais 

MURSE— Rfflcleiit  for  InTslid.  Cbeeiful, 
iouipanioitable.  Can  superintetid  home  with 
iel|>:  or  willhtg  to  travel.  Phyaiclaii'a  taati- 
Duuial.  2.%'i,  Ontlook. 

TRAINED  naiM.  Refined,  Chitetiau  wo- 
■laI^  camble  of  taking  entire  charge  mother- 
eaa  cliiluren  or  invalia'a  home.  Previoiia  ex- 
lerience.  Keferencea.  Moderate  aalarj.  2,915, 
Outlook. 

BariiMM  Sltaslhma 

TOUNO  married  man.  with  aceotmtanVa 
txpnience,  deairea  poaition  offering  advanoe- 
ueut  toward  reapoaaibllity  and  executive 
noik.  Addreea  2,882,  Ootkwk. 

PARM  BUPKRINTENDENT  -  Woman 
.vitb  16  yean'  experience  In  farm  manage- 
neut.  autt  a  atudent  of  horticnitare  hi  Eng- 


an<l  and  U.  8.  State  agrkmltnral  collegea, 
.vtsheapoeitiontomanage  an  estate  wHh  ap*to- 
lata  dahr  and  poultry  plant.  Vm,  Outlaok. 

Camvaaien   and   Dameitle   Helpen 

MATRON  of  girli*  achool  wlahes  change  of 
situation  at  Chnatmaa.  Would  travel  or  con- 
sider any  poaitloo  of  tmat.  American  and 
Canadian  raferenoea.  2,346,  Outlook. 

CAPABLE  woman  deahea  poaition  aa 
liooaekeeper.  Sixteen  yeara*  experience.  Un- 
demtaoda  buying,  catering,  making  of  meniia, 
and  management  of  aervanta.  Kxoela  in  tak- 
ing charge  of  apecialoocaalona.  2,089,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Compaalona  and  Domeatle   Helpers 

WANTED  — PoelUon  aa  companion-helper 
In  anburfaan  home  by  an  educated,  refined 
woman  of  ability  and  wide  experience.  2,877, 
Outlook. 

TOUNO  woman,  Protestant,  social  and 
biulneaa  experience  America  and  Europe, 
speaking  Frencli.  desires  poaition  aa  draper^ 
on,  couner,  secretary.    2,876,  Outlook. 

CONOENIAL,  cultured  woman  aa  nsefnl 
companion  or  supervisor  where  help  la  kept. 
Widow's  or  widower's  home  preferred.  2,875, 
Onthwk. 

POSITION  wanted  by  dieerful,  sensible, 
experienced  young  woman  aa  oompanionHtov- 
ei-nese  or  cnaperoo.  American.  Protestant. 
Keferencea.  2,181,  Ontlook. 

EXPRRIEMCED,  college  educated  woman 
deairea  position  aa  secrenry  or  govemeea. 
companion.  2,881,  Outlook. 

INDUSTRIAL  position  desired  by  grada- 
ate,  registered  nurse  of  long  experience. 
2,887,  Outlook. 

TRAVELING  companlon-RrElstered  nurse 
going  to  Florida  about  Moveinber  15  would 
exdumge  services  for  fare.  2,880,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Poaition  aa  supenriaiiiK  house- 


keeper by  experienced  woman  of  ability,  edu- 
cation, refinement.  Pleaaiug  personality.  Last 
poaition  heM  eight  years.  2,892,  Ontlook. 


TOUNO  woman.  Managing  housekeeper 
institution,  school,  hoteL  Kxoetleut  refers 
ences.    2,899,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  (mimarried)  desires  posi- 
tion sa  companion  to  either  adult  or  cbila,  in 
Christian  family,  outside  New  York.  Refer- 
ences.   Moderate  salary.    2,9U1,  Outlook. 

CI7LTURED,  refhied  Southern  lady  desires 
poaition  as  traveling  companion  or  chaperon. 
Higheat  referencea.    2,9011,  Outlook. 

LADT,  refined,  of  social  position,  deairea 
aituatloii  in  bigiwilaas  home  for  winter.  Ex- 
perienced bi  maoaitemeut  of  domestic  afla>ra 
and  care  small  children ;  sews  well  5having 
traveled,  wonld  make  good  companion-  2,904, 
outlook. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


Compwiloas  and   Domestic   Helpers 

GENTLEWOMAN  (middle  aged)  of  execn- 
t4Te  experience  deairee  poaition  aa  maimging 
housekeeper  in  home  of  elderly  couple  or 
widower.  Highest  references.  2,8M,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED,  oongenlaL  cnHnred  wo- 
man aa  useful  companion  or  supervisor  where 
help  Is  kept.  Widow's  or  widower's  home  pre- 
ferred. Would  travel.  2,907,  Outlook. 

TOUNO  womsn.  experienced,reflned,senal- 
ble,  wauta  poaition  as  companion,  companion- 
secretary,  or  companion-housekeeper.  Pliila- 
delphia  suburbs  prefeTTed-Uigheat  referencea. 
2,9(SrOutlook. 

WOMANofrrfinamantaa  useful  oomiynion 
or  Bopervisor  where  help  is  kei)t.  Widow's  or 
widower's  home  prefernd.  2,913,  Outlook. 

WANTED  —  Poaition  as  housekeeper  In 
widower's  home.  New  York  or  suburban  pre- 
ferred. References  if  needed.  2,914,  Outlook. 

Teaebers  and   GoTcmesscs 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  wishes  poaition- 
govemess,  mother's  helper,  companion.  Best 
references.  2,2eiK  Outlook. 
'  TUTOR,  experienced,  young,  athletic, 
wauta  poastion  with  family  traveling  South 
for  winter.  2,888,  Outkxik. 

FJ^PERIENCKD  teacher  of  EngUah  with 
excellrair  crwientialii  deairea  position  aa  pri- 
vate tutor.    2.891,  Outkiok. 

SCHOOL.  Gentleman  and  wife,  both  with 
long  experience  in  school  work,  seek  good 
position  Christmaa,  or  would  start  small 
school.    2,891,  Ontlook. 

RESIDENT  tutor,  36,  experienced  lan- 
Kuagea.  Any  location.  References.  2,997, 
Outlook. 

WOMAN,  practical,  adaptabl^  institutional 
training,  desires  poaition  aa  zuvemess  or 
companion  to  young  unnsual  child.  Country 
preferred.    Referencea.    2,898,  Oiitkxik. 

KDUCATED.  exi<erienced  woman  desires 
ponition  as  goveniess  or  mother's  helper. 
2,9<ili,  OntlooL 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Teachers   and    Governesses 

POSTTTON  wanted— Competent  frovemess. 
Penn.  Primary,  kindencarteu.  Sncceaiifnlwith 
dalii-ate  children.  Diet.  Physical  care.  2.»13, 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO  young  women  deairing  trainiue  In  the 
care  of  obstetrical  patienta  a  very  tJioroiiffh 
nurses'  aid  course  of  six  montlis  is  offered  by 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  307  Second  Ave.,  New 
York.  Moiitlily  allowance  and  full  mainte- 
nance is  furnished.  For  further  information 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper,  erill 
shop  (or  yon,  eervioes  free.  No  samples. 
References.  M  West  «8Ul  St. 

B0T8  «  anti'd.  ^KO  boys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Ontlook  euch  week.  No  investnieut  necessary. 
Write  for  selliiiK  plan.  Carrier  Department, 
Tlie  Outlook  Coiiiimiy,  .181  Fourth  .\Vf., 
Ki?"  York  City. 

FRENCH  lady,  home  in  Pavia  suburb,  will 
take  thrw)  eirls  for  whiter.  Social  Hud  e.lu- 
cstiriiial  advantages.  For  refereuc-ea  and 
inionuation  apply  2,871.  Outlook. 

WANTED— Vouue  woman,  refined,  with 
own  car  to  drive  it  for  use  of  private  family 
a  fRw  hours  daily,  in  Southern  winter  i-esort. 
in  ret»irii  for  room  and  l>Oi*rd.  Reply  -,!*TS. 
Outkwk. 

WANTED— Invalid  or  elderly  person  will 
receive  expert  care.  Ideal  country  home ;  all 
couveniencea.  Best  physician's  reference.-,. 
Address  Nurse,  2,889,  Outlook. 

M.  W.  WIghtnian  A  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
aatablishe<l  IKih.  Nocharge;  prompt  delivery. 
25  West  'Mth  St.,  New  Task. 

RED  GLASS— Collection  of  old  Bohemian 
anil  okl  Engliah  red  glaas  at  private  sale.  A 
collector's  collection  covering  years.  2.89». 
Ontlook. 

TYPING  of  manuacripta  or  other  matter  by 
weM  qualified  woman.    2,911,  Outlook. 


Dividend  eAec(j  from  Ihe  American  Telephone  and  Tekwaph  Company  oreTeetifed 
quarterly   by  more   Ihan  200,000  telephone  uxn. 

Owned  by  those  it  serves 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  an  applica- 
tion was  made  for  a  patent  which 
created  the  possibility  of  speech  be- 
tween distant  points.  It  was  the 
culmination  of  years  of  study,  re- 
search and  experiment.  It  suggested 
a  new  aid  in  commerce  and  domestic 
life;  a  new  tie  to  bind  the  people  to- 
gether. But  it  was  only  a  suggestion 
— ^  dream. 

To  make  that  dream  come  true  re- 
quired the  creation  of  an  organization 
ulUike  any  other.  It  demanded  a  kind 
of  acientific  knowledge  that  was  yet 
to  be  formulated,  as  well  as  a  type  of 
equipment  still  to  be  devised.  And 
it  necessitated  the  financial  and  moral 
,  support  of  many  communities. 

Out  of  this  situation  grew  the  Bell 
System,*  bringing  not  only  a  new 
public  service,  but  a  new  democracy 
of  public  service  ownership^a 
democracy  that  now  has  more  than 
200,000  stockholders — a  partnership 
of  the  rank  and  file  who  use  telephone 
service  and  the  rank  and  file  em- 
ployed in  that  service.  The  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
exists    to    serve    the    people    and    is 


owned  directly  by  the  people 
trolled    not    by    one,    but    controlled 
byaU. 

Evolution  to  going  on.  Each  year 
the  ownership  u  more  widespread. 
Each  year  the  various  processes  of 
the  service  are  performed  more  effi- 
ciently and  economically.  Each  y^ar 
new  lines  and  extensions  are  con- 
structed. The  responsibility  of  the 
management  to  to  provide  the  best 
possible  telephone  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  and  to  provide 
new  facilities  with  the  growth  of  de- 
mand. To  do  these  things  requires 
equipment,  men  and  money. 

The  rates  must  furnish  a  net  re- 
turn sufficient  to  induce  you  to  be- 
come a  stockholder,  or  to  retain  your 
stock  if  you  already  are  one;  after 
paying  wages  sufficient  to  attract  and 
retain  capable  men  and  women  in  the 
service.  They  must  adequately  sup- 
port and  extend  the  structure  of 
communication. 

These  are  considerations  for  the 
interest  of  all— -public,  stockholders, 
employees. 


"  Bell  System  " 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  companies 

Ona  Policy,  On*  Syattm,  I/ntv«rsaf  Smr»ie;  and  tdl  dirtetmJ 
toward  Bottmr  Smrviea 


This  Week's  Outlook 


AN  outline  study  of  current  hiatoty  is 
published  each  week  based  on  that 
week's  issue  of  The  Outlook  and  is 
sent  without  charge  to  all  subscribers 
who  request  it,  but  in  especially  designed 


for  groups  of  students  engaged  in  the 
study  of  current  events,  history,  civics, 
English,  etc  Information  as  to  special 
rates  for  subscriptionaordered  in  quantities 
for  class  work  will  be  sent  on  request  to 


Educational  Director 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


BY  THE   WAY 

THE  good  friends  who,  after  hearing  a 
story,  say  to  us,  "The  way  I  heard 
it  was  this,"  try  us  terribly,  but  they 
generally  improve  the  story,  we  have  to 
admit.  A  subscriber  thus  betters  the 
legend  recently  printed  In  this  column 
about  Lafayette's  greeting  to  married 
and  unmarried  men:  "In  our  story 
(handed  down  in  our  family  in  Phila- 
delphia) he  told  the  unmarried  man  he 
was  a  lucky  dog,  while  he  said  to  the 
married  individual,  'What  a  happy  man 
you  must  be!'  When  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  apparent  contradiction  be- 
tween the  two  compliments,  he  said: 
'There  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
happy  man  and  a  lucky  dog!'  " 


The  names  of  towns  on  the  borders  of 
States  are  sometimes  made  up  of  sylla- 
bles from  the  names  of  the  States. 
Sylmar,  for  instance,  in  Maryland,  bor- 
rows syllables  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  and  Pen  Mar,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, does  the  same  thing  in  a  slightly 
different  way.  Calextco,  in  California, 
indicates  its  proximity  to  Mexico  in  Its 
name.  Mexlcali,  Just  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border,  in  Lower  California,  has 
become  celebrated  as  the  possessor  of 
"the  longest  bar  iq  the  world,"  to  which 
Californians  can  cross  over  from  Calex- 
ico  and  slake  their  thirst  without  fear 
of  prohibitory  laws. 


"To  be  offered  for  sale  by  aaction," 
says  an  advertisement  in  ttn  English 
paper,  "part  of  the  Estate  of  Lochiei.. 
extending  to  a  total  area  of  about  117.- 
000  acres."  This  Scottish  estate,  con- 
sisting of  over  180  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, includes  a  deer  forest  of  13,000 
acres,  a  castle,  lakes,  mountains,  sheep 
farms,  trout  streams,  etc.  In  its  various 
preserves  a  total  of  about  200  stags  are 
often  shot  during  the  season,  and  quan- 
tities of  salmon  and  trout  obtained.  "In 
one  preserve,"  it  is  said,  "Lord  Burton 
Shot  the  famous  20-pointer."  (Refers  to 
a  huge  stag  whose  antlers  had  2u 
points.)  This  vast  domain  is  advertised 
as  a  "sporting  estate,"  and  probably 
could  be  matched  only  in  Aiperica  for 
extent  and  romantic  scenery,  which  in- 
cludes the  famous  Ben  Nevis. 


In  the  window  of  a  wholesale  silk 
bouse  on  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  the 
wayfarer  sees  this  cheering  sign:  Joba 
Always  ox  Hand.  This  is  probably 
short  for  "Job  lots." 

Another  sign,  at  a  recent  industrial 
show,  read:    Gi'aba.ntekd  Eooh.    Thesr 

EOOS  ABE  LAID  BV   HAPPY,   HEALTHT  HeNH. 

A  sign  on  the  Bowery  reads:  Fkexchv, 
Abtist.  It  speaks  volumes  as  to  the 
popular  impression  that  the  French  are 
up  on  art. 

Another  Bowery  sign,  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  "Frenchy's,"  is:  Shofy  thk 
Bootblack. 

A  Yiddish-English  sign  in  Brooklyn 
reads  as  follows:  Oi'b  Motto:  Quauty, 
Tbcthsess,  Quick  Srjivira 
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What  I  Think  of 
Pelmanism 

By  Judge  Ben  B.   Lindsey 


r^ELKANISM  is  a  big,  viUl,  slgnifl- 
y^  cant  contribution  to  the  menUI  life 
L  of  America.  I  have  the  deep  con- 
iction  that  it  is  going  to  strike  at  the 
}ry  roots  of  individual  failure,  for  I  see 
I  it  a  new  power,  a  great  driving  force. 

I  first  beard  of  Pelmanism  while  In 
ngland  on  war  work.  Sooner  or  later 
Imoat  every  conversation  touched  on  It, 
>r  the  movement  seemed  to  have  the 
ireep  of  a  religious  conviction.  Men  and 
-omen  of  every  class  and  circumstance 
ere  acclaiming  it  as  a  new  departure  In 
lental  training  that  gave  promise  of  end- 
ig  that  preventable  inefflclency  wlilch 
cts  as  a  brake  on  human  progress.  Even 
[)  France  I  did  not  escaite  the  word,  tor 
bousands  of  officers  and  men  were  Pel- 
lanizing  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for 
ptum  to  civil  life. 

When  I  learned  that  Pelmanism  had 
een  brought  to  America  by  Americans 
>r  Americans,  I  was  among  the  first  to 
iroll.  My  reasons  were  two:  first,  be- 
iuse  I  have  always  felt  that  every  mind 
eeded  regular,  systematic  and  scientific 
sercise,  and  secondly,  because  I  wanted 

>  find  ont  if  Pelmanism  was  the  thing 
lat  I  could  recommend  to  the  hundreds 
ho  continually  ask  my  advice  in  relation 

>  their  lives,  problems  and  ambitions. 
Failure  is  a  sad  word  in  any  language, 

at  it  is  peculiarly  tragic  here  in  America 
here  institutions  and  resources  Join  to 
ut  success  within  the  reach  of  every  in- 
ividual.  In  the  twenty  years  that  I  have 
Kt  on  the  bench  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
►enver.  almost  every  variety  of  human 
lilure  has  passed  before  me  in  melan- 
holy  procession.  By  failure  I  do  not 
lean  the  merely  criminal  mistakes  of  the 
idividual,  but  the  faults  of  training  that 
eep  a  life  from  full  development  and 
amplete  expression. 

PelmanUm  the  Anawer 

U  I  were  asked  to  set  down  the  principal 
luae  of  the  average  ftUlure,  I  would  have 

>  put  the  blame  at  the  door  of  our  educa- 
onal  system.  It  is  there  that  trouble 
eslna — trouble  that  only  the  gifted  and 
lost  fortunate  are  strong  enough  to  over- 
3me  in  later  life. 

Esther  think  back  on  your  own  expe- 
ience  or  else  look  Into  a  schoolroom  in 
our  own  town.  Routine  is  the  Ideal,  with 
upils  drilled  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the 
^iint  time  in  the  same  way.  There  la  no 
3om  for  originality  or  initiative  because 
3eae  qualities  would  throw  the  machinery 
ut  of  gear.  Individuality  is  discouraged 
nd  imagination  frowned  upon  for  the  same 
?aaon.  No  steadfast  attempt  to  appeal  to 
iterest  or  to  arouse  and  develop  latent 
owerst 

What  wonder  that  our  Tooya  and  girls 
ome  forth  into  the  world  with  something 
taa  than  firm  purpose,  full  confidence  and 


leaping  courage?  What  wonder  that  mind 
wandering  and  wool  gathering  are  common, 
and  that  so  many  Individuals  are  shackled 
by  indecisions,  doubts  and  fears? 

It  Is  to  those  needs  and  these  lacks  that 
Pelmanism  comes  as  an  answer.  The 
"twelve  little  gray  books"  are  a  remarkable 
achievement.  Not  only  do  they  contain  the 
discoveries  that  science  knows  about  the 
mind  and  its  workings,  but  the  treatment 
Is  so  simple  that  the  trutbs  may  be  grasped 
by  anyone  of  average  education. 

In  plain  words,  what  Pelmanism  has 
done  is  to  take  psychology  out  of  the  col- 
lege and  put  it  into  harness  for  the  day's 
work.  It  lifts  great,  helpful  truths  out  of 
the  back  water  and  plants  them  in  the 
living  stream. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pelmanism  ought  to 
be  the  beginning  of  education  instead  of  a 
remedy  for  Its  faults.  First  of  all,  it 
teaches  the  science  of  self-realization;  it 
makes  the  student  discover  himself;  it  ac- 
quaints him  with  his  sleeping  powers  and 
shows  him  how  to  develop  them.  The 
method  is  exercise,  not  of  the  haphazard 
sort,  but  a  steady.  Increasing  kind  that 
brings  each  hidden  power  to  full  strength 
without  strain  or  break. 

PelmaniMtn'*  Large  Retanu 

The  human  mind  is  not  an  automatic 
device.  It  will  not  "take  care  of  Itself." 
Will  power,  originalitj^decision,  resource- 
fulness, imagination,  initiative,  courage — 
these  things  are  not  gifts  but  resulta  Elvery 
one  of  these  qualities  can  be  developed  by 
effort  just  as  muscles  can  be  developed  by 
exercise.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
Individual  can  add  to  the  brains  that  God 
gave  him,  but  he  can  learn  to  make  use  of 
the  brains  that  he  has  instead  of  letting 
them  fall  into  flabblness  through  disuse. 

Other  methods  and  systems  that  I  have 
examined,  while  realizing  the  value  of 
mental  exercise,  have  made  the  mistake  of 
limiting  their  efforts  to  the  development  of 
some  single  sense.  What  Pelmanism  does 
is  to  consider  the  mind  as  a  wliole  and  treat 
it  as  a  whole.  It  goes  in  for  mental  team 
play,  training  the  mind  as  a  unity. 

Its  big  value,  however,  is  the  instruc- 
tional note.  E^ch  lesson  is  accompanied  by 
a  work  sheet  that  Is  really  a  progress  sheet 
The  student  goes  forward  under  a  teacher  In 
the  sense  that  he  Is  followed  through  from 
first  to  last,  helped,  guided  and  encouraged 
at  every  turn  by  conscientious  experta 

Pelmanism  is  no  miracle.  It  calls  for 
application.  But  I  know  of  nothing  that 
pays  larger  returns  on  an  Investment  of 
one's  spare  time  from  day  to  day. 

(Sipned)  Ben  B.  Lindsbt. 

Note:  As  Judge  Lindsey  has  pointed  out, 
Pelmanism  is  neither  an  experiment  nor  a 
theory.  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
it  has  been  showing  men  and  women  how 
to  lead  happy,  successful,  well  rounded 
Uvea  650,000  Felmanists  In  every  country 
on  the  globe  are  the  guarantee  of  what 
Pelman  training  can  do  for  you. 

No  matter  what  your  own  particular  dlfll- 


JUDGB  BKN  B.  I.IM>8ET 

JadfC  Ben  B.  Undaey  Is  known  UmmKboal  ttw 
irilole  modem  wertd  for  Us  woric  In  the  Jav«nllr 
Coort  of  Denvsr.  Years  aco  his  vision  and  roor- 
ace  lifted  eUldren  out  of  the  cruelties  and  stopMI- 
ties  of  the  criminal  law,  and  forced  sadety  to 
reeognUe  Us  duties  and  responsibilities  in  connee- 
Uoo  with  the  "dtlsens  of  tomorrow." 

culties  are — poor  memory,  mind  wandering, 
indecision,  timidity,  nervousness  or  lack  ot 
personality — Pelmanism  will  show  you  the 
way  to  correct  and  overcome  them.  And 
on  the  positive  side,  it  wlU  uncover  and  de- 
velop qualities  which  you  never  dreamed 
existed  in  you.  It  will  be  of  direct,  tangible 
value  to  you  in  your  business  and  social 
life.  In  the  flies  at  the  Pelman  Institute  of 
America  are  hundreds  of  letters  from  suc- 
cessful Pelmanists  telling  how  they  doubled, 
trebled  and  even  quadrupled  their  salaries 
thanks  to  Pelman  training. 

How  to  Become  a  Pelmaniat 

Pelmanism  is  taught  entirely  by  corre- 
spondence. There  are  twelve  lessons — 
'Twelve  Little  Gray  Books."  The  course 
can  be  completed  In  three  to  twelve  months, 
depending  entirely  on  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  study.  Half  an  hour  dally  will 
enable  the  student  to  flnlsh  the  course  In 
three  months. 

"Scientific  Mind  Training"  is  the  name  of 
the  absorbingly  interesting  booklet  which 
tells  about  Pelmanism  In  detail.  It  Is  fasci- 
nating in  Itself  with  its  wealth  of  original 
thought  and  clear  observation.  "Scientific 
Mind  Training"  makes  an  Interesting  addi- 
tion to  your  library. 

Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you.  It  is  abso- 
lutely free.  Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  today.  It  costs  you  nothing,  it  obli- 
gates you  to  nothing,  but  It  is  absolutely 
sure  to  show  you  the  way  to  success  and 
happiness.  Don't  put  it  off  and  then  forget 
about  it.  Don't  miss  a  big  opt>ortunlty. 
MAIL  THK  COITPON  NOW. 

THE  PEI-MAN  INSTITtTTE 

OF  AMERICA 

Suite  311,  2575  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PEI^AN   INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 
Suite  811,  2676  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  send  me  without  obligation 
your  free  booklet,  "SclenUflc  Mind 
Training." 
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THE  REALITY  OF 
DEBATING 

SmcE  I  always  read  The  Outlook  with 
great  Interest,  and  am  very  much 
interested  in  debating,  I  of  course  gave 
especial  attention  to  your  number  of 
September  13,  containing  the  editorial 
on  "Debates  and  Beliefs"  and  the  article 
on  "Where  Men  Debate  Beliefs— Not 
Statistics."  Because  of  my  observations 
and  vperiences  from  four  years'  debat- 
ing at  college,.!  should  like  to  take  ex- 
ception to  most  of  your  assertions  in 
your  editorial  and  article.  But  for  the 
present  I  shall  confine  my  attention  to 
your  statement  that  American  college 
debating  "lacks  actuality"  and  to  the 
inference  from  your  quotation  from 
Roosevelt's  Autobiography  that  Ameri- 
can college  debating  does  not  "turn  out 
of  our  colleges  young  men  with  ardent 
convictions  on  the  side  of  the  right." 

Your  editorial  writer  asserts  on  his 
ipse  dixit  that  our  college  debating 
"lacks  actuality."  Unfortunately,  he 
does  not  inform  us  what  he  means  by 
"actuality"  or  why  this  debating  "lacks 
actuality."  The  assertion  is  "full  of 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."  If 
the  editorial  writer  had  only  slight  de- 
bating training,  he  would  have  learned 
to  define  his  terms  and  give  his  reasons 
or  "beliefs."  Does  he  mean  by  "actu- 
ality" that  the  subjects  chosen  for  debate 
are  academic  or  archaic?  Does  he  mean 
that  the  present  methods  of  preparation 
and  speaking  are  "unreal"  because  they 
give  the  debaters  no  training  helpful  in 
any  way?  Or  has  he  something  else 
tucked  away  In  his  mind?  I  must  con- 
fess that  my  strong  "convictions"  are 
that  your  writer  never  debated  or  at- 
tended a  debate. 

Of  course  I  may  have  been  a  young 
man  who  had  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams,  but  debating  seemed  very  real 
to  me  during  my  four  years'  contact 
with  It.  The  subjects  were  always  Inter- 
esting and  vital.  1  felt  that  I  had  "sin- 
cerity and  intensity  of  conviction." 
While  I  may  not  have  "moved  the  hear- 
ers," I  thought  that  I  was  "moved." 

At  any  rate,  I  have  "ardent  convic- 
tions" that  my  American  college  debat- 
ing experience  was  the  most  valuable 
training  that  I  have  thus  far  received  In 
my  young  life.  While  I  shall  not  relate, 
all  of  my  reasons  for  this  statement., I 
shall  trouble  you  with  a  few.  I  am  not 
so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  I  possess  all 
the  qualities  that  debating  teaches,  but 
it  has  pointed  them  out  to  me  and  dem- 
onstrated their  inestimable  value  not 
only  in  my  effort  to  be  a  citizen  but  a 
lawyer  also:  ease;  poise;  self-control; 
courtesy;  ability  to  stand  on  one's  feet 
before  people  and  think  and  speak 
clearly,  concisely,  accurately,  cogently; 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature;  the  value 
of  diligent  and  thorough  preparation  not 
only  of  your  own  side  but  of  the  other 
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fellow's;  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  generally  two  sides  to  a  ques- 
tion and  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  be 
cocksure  that  you  are  always  "on  the 
side  of  the  right."  I  must  confess  that 
often,  after  a  debate.  Into  which  I  en- 
tered believing  myself  "on  the  side  of 
the  right"  and  the  exclusive  apostle  of 
Justice,  I  found  the  other  team  were  not 
such  insincere,  "glibly"  talking  as- 
signees and  had  some  "right"  In  their 
case.  I  have  strong  convictions  that 
American  college  debating  has  made  me 
a  better  citizen  and  lawyer. 

Before  closing,  I  want  further  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  the  elements  by  giving 
you  my  reasons  why  "college  debates  do 
not  evoke  the  Interest  of  the  general 
student  body  nor  do  they  call  out  the 
talents  of  the  real  college  leaders."  To 
one  group  of  undergraduates  the  stu- 
dious preparation  necessary  for  debating 
"smacks  too  much  of  the  curriculum," 
and  t^-e  average  student  imys  no  more 
attention  to  the  curriculum  than  Is  re- 
quired to  attain  a  "gentleman's  grade." 
Consequently  ansrthing  calling  for  very 
diligent,  thorough  study  is  taboo.  To 
another  group,  debating  interferes  too 
much  with  many  undergraduates'  ideas 
of  a  college  as  a  social  clearing-house 
and  country  club.  Again,  the  "rocking- 
chair  fleet"  Is  sufficient  to  anchor  many 
who  might  otherwise  hazard  the  debat- 
ing tempests.  Then  there  are  the  count- 
less hosts  who  have  never  debated  or 
attended  a  debate  and  consequently  have 
false  notions  about  it.  Finally,  there  are 
those  who  often  before  they  left  "prep 
school"  have  set  th^  eyes  on  the  tradi- 
tional college  "honors"  regardless  of 
what  college  activities  and  opportunities 
possess  the  most  value  to*  them  as  future 
citizens.  Lincoln'  L.  Kuxooo. 

Oneonta.  New  York. 

A  MAGNIFICENT 
EXPERIMENT 

ITS  my  message  last  Sunday  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  read  your  entirely  reason- 
able Interpretation  of  the  recent  poll 
upon  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  to 
emphasize  your  judgment  as  expressed 
In  the  editorial  of  September  27,  that 
Nation-wide  prohibition  is  a  magnificent 
and  unique  experiment,  achieving  most 
favorable  results.  As  casting  light  upon 
the  situation  in  an  ordinary  town,  and 
In  the  center  of  the  country,  I  present 
this  interesting  fact.  Formerly  this 
town  was,  like  all  small  towns,  saloon- 
ridden.  This  summer  we  have  had  three 
"big  events."  A  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion brought  five  thousand  people  here; 
a  circus  day,  another  five  thousand;  and 
our  county  fair  has  had  an  attendance 
of  twenty-five  thousand.  In  all  there 
was  but  one  arrest  for  intoxication,  and 
that  on  circus  day.  Our  county  fair  has 
closed  without  even  one  breach  of  the 
peace.    The  splendid  American  crowds. 


full  of  happiness,  enjoyed  the  event  with- 
out the  former  disturbances  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  saloon  and  the  sale  of 
liquor,  and  the  testimony  seems  unani- 
mous that  the  conditions  now  enjoyed 
are  here  to  stay.  S.  M.  Caicpbeu. 

Macon,  Mlasouri. 


"DEAF"  OR  « DEAF-MUTE "? 

THE  Outlook  for  September  27  con- 
tains an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
Gallaudet  statue  on  the  grounds  of  Gal- 
laudet  College  for  the  Deaf  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  explanatory  foot-note 
accompanying  the  Illustration  is  in  error 
when  it  says  that  Gallaudet  College  "is 
the  only  college  which  gives  degrees  to 
deaf-mutes."  Gallaudet  College  is  the 
only  college  in  which  the  methods  of 
instruction  are  adapted  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial requirements  of  the  deaf.  Any  col- 
lege or  university  will  give  degrees  to 
the  deaf  otherwise  qualified  and  several 
have  done  so,  among  them  Yale,  Wash- 
ington University,  and  the  University  of 
California. 

The  Gallaudet  of  the  statue  at  Wash- 
ington is  known  as  the  "founder  of  deaf- 
mute  education  in  America."  His  first 
school  at  Hartford  was  known  as  "The 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb."  It  was  located  ou  "Asylum" 
street.  So  much  for  the  corporate  title 
and  the  public  view-point  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  at  its  beginning.  The 
word  "Asylum"  soon  gained  the  disfavor 
of  educators  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  edu- 
cated deaf.  Schools  of  the  era  following 
the  one  at  Hartford  took  as  their  coi^ 
porate  title  "Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  Later  on 
the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf  began 
to  be  stressed.  The  fact  that  every  deaf 
child  otherwise  normal  could  learn  to 
talk  more  or  less  made  the  word  "dumb" 
appear  inappropriate,  so  schools  began  to 
take  the  title  "Institution  for  the  Deaf." 
The  most  up-to-date  title  is  "School  for 
the  Deaf."  Gallaudet  College  originally 
was  "The  National  Deaf-Mute  College." 
About  thirty  years  ago  the  alumni  of  the 
college  Inaugurated  a  movement  which 
culminated  In  a  change  to  the  name  it 
now  bears. 

In  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  con- 
cerned, the  terms  "mute,"  "deaf-mute." 
and  "deaf  and  dumb"  are  practically 
synonymous;  but  among  the  Instructors 
of  the  deaf,  the  educated  deaf,  and  well- 
informed  people  the  words  "mute," 
"deaf-mute."  and  "dumb"  are  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  and  their  use  Is  dis- 
couraged when  referring  to  the  pupils 
and  graduates  of  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Following  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
the  deaf  young  man  or  woman  seeking 
a  higher  education  will  go  to  Gallaudet 
College,  where  the  method  of  instruction 
Is  designed  to  circumvent  the  hearing 
defect.  Some  have  gone  directly  to  col- 
leges and   universities  for  the   hearing 
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and  have  graduated.  A  few  have  entered 
universities  for  the  hearing  after  gradu- 
ating from  Gallaudet.  A  talented  archi- 
tect residing  in  St.  Louis  is  a  graduate 
of  Gallaudet  School  for  the  Deaf,  St. 
Louis;  of  Gallaudet  College  for  the  Deaf, 
Washington;  and  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  college  or  university  in  existence 
where  one  who  is  a  "deaf-mute,"  "deaf- 
and-dumb,"  or  "dear*  will  be  denied  a 
degree  provided  he  Is  otherwise  quali- 
fied. 

Gallaudet  College  does  not  confine  its 
degrees  to  the  deaf.  Persons  not  deaf, 
among  them  graduates  of  various  State 
universities,  of  Yale,  Harvard,  Amherst, 
Trinity  and  many  others,  who  have 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  de- 
partment of  education  of  the  deaf  have 
been  the  recipients  of  degrees  from  Gal- 
laudet— among  them  the  late  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell. 

Jakes  H.  Cloud. 


A  "FAKE"  REVIVED 

RECENTLY  in  an  impassioned  speech 
upon  the  floor  of  Congress  reference 
was  made  to  "the  burning  of  witches" 
in  Salem,  and  within  a  few  months 
something  of  the  same  sort  has  repeat- 
edly appeared  in  magazines  of  supposed 
Intelligence  and  of  such  high  grade  as 
the  late  "Unpopular  Review" — still  later 
the  "Unpartisan  Review."  People  with 
any  familiarity  with  New  England  his- 
tory know  that  the  victims  of  the  lam- 
entable witchcraft  delusion,  nineteen 
in  number,  were  put  to  death  in  the 
usual  official  manner  of  the  time — ^that 
is,  by  banging — though  one  was  under 
English  law  pressed  to  death  with  heavy 
weights,  not  because  he  was  accused  of 
practicing  the  black  art  but  because  he 
refused  to  plead,  his  motive  perhaps  be- 
ing that  his  family  would  thus  save  his 
property  from  forfeiture.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  in  England  the  same 
fate  would  have  befallen  him  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  persistence  with 
which  this  idea  prevails  that  the  Salem 
victims  suffered  at  the  stake  suggests 
the  ease  with  which  historic  myths  get 
started  and  the  difficulty  of  uprooting 
them — especially  when  they  are  damag- 
ing to  the  good  name  of  the  Puritan 
clergy  of  New  England. 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  sub- 
mitted because  another  New  England 
myth  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  general 
acceptance.  In  spite  of  its  absurdity. 
Last  year  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany published  a  book  by  Mary  Rogers 
Bangs  entitled  "Old  Cape  Cod:  The 
Land;  the  Men;  the  Sea,"  on  pages  78-9 
of  which  occurs  the  following  statement 
In  apparently  the  best  of  faith: 

Quakers  held  parsons  in  li^ht  es- 
teem, yet  not  one  of  the  Cape  clergy 
could  have  conceived  such  a  plan  as 
Cotton  Mather,  in  1682,  spread  before 
Higginson  of  Salem.  "There  be  now 
at  sea  a  skipper,"  wrote  he,  "which 
has  aboard  a  hundred  or  more  of  ye 
heretics  and  malignants  called  Qin- 
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kers,  with  William  Penn,  who  Is  ye 
scamp  at  ye  head  of  them."  Mather 
went  on  to  recount  that  secret  orders 
had  gone  out  to  waylay  the  ship  "as 
near  ye  coast  of  Codde  as  may  be  and 
make  captives  of  ye  Penn  and  his 
ungodly  crew,  so  that  ye  Lord  may  be 
glorified,  and  not  mocked  on  ye  soil 
of  this  new  country  with  ye  heathen 
worship  of  these  people."  Then  the 
astounding  proposition:  "Much  spoil 
can  be  made  by  selling  ye  whole  lot 
to  Barbadoes,  where  slaves  fetch  good 
prices  in  rumme  and  sugar.  We  shall 
not  only  do  ye  Ix>rd  great  service  by 
punishing  the  Wicked,  but  shall  make 
gayne  for  his  ministers  and  people." 
The  precious  scheme  somehow  mis- 
carried, the  threatened  engagement 
oft  "Codde"  did  not  take  place,  and 
Philadelphia  was  founded. 

Now  the  very  archaisms  of  this  pre- 
posterous letter,  so  laboriously  wrought, 
would  arouse  suspicion,  the  effort  to 
imitate  a  seventeenth-century  style  of 
English  being  fairly  apparent.  More- 
over, if  such  a  letter  really  existed,  the 
almost  universal  disposition  to  deride 
the  Puritan  clergy  would  have  long  since 
made  its  phrases  almost  household 
words  among  the  present  generation, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  left  to  be 
drawn  from  its  obscurity  by  a  rather 
negligible  book  In  1920.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  modem  unregenerate,  the 
"letter"  with  its  delicious  suggestions  of 
"rumme  and  sugar"  and  "gayne"  for  the 
clergy  is  altogether  "too  good  to  be 
true."  Furthermore,  it  Is  a  fair  supposi- 
tion that  if  Cotton  Mather  bad  heard 
that  a  ship-load  of  Quakers  was  on  its 
way  to  such  a  distant  point  as  what  was 
to  t>e  Philadelphia,  he  would  have 
thanked  God  that  such  lll-dlsposed  per- 
sons were  not  headed  for  Boston — to 
Insist  on  being  hanged.  At  any  rate,  he 
certainly  would  not  have  suggested  the 
selling  into  slavery  of  so  influential  a 
person  as  William  Penn,  the  personal 
friend  of  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  to 
King  Charles  and  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  Itself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  "letter"  went 
the  rounds  of  the  American  newspaper 
press  in  1891,  and,  strange  to  say,  ac- 
tually Imposed  upon  persons  of  intelli- 
gence. The  Rev.  Dr.  Heber  Newton  read 
it  from  his  pulpit  as  genuine,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Albany  "Evening  Times," 
T.  C.  Callicot,  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  reject  it  as  a  forgery.  But  the 
New  York  "Sun,"  which  Justly  described 
it  "as  the  work  of  a  humorist  rather 
than  of  a  deliberate  and  mercenary  im- 
postor," in  its  issue  of  June  19,  1891,  in 
a  half-column  editorial,  gave  the  history 
of  this  engaging  fraud  on  the  evidence 
of  an  unnamed  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
correspondent 

It  first  appeared  in  the  Easton 
"Argus"  of  April  28,  1870,  and  was  the 
concoction  of  its  editor,  James  F.  Shunk, 
son  of  a  one-time  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  son-in-law  of  Judge  Jeremiah 
S.  Black.  It  was  introduced  as  having 
been  discovered  by  "Mr.  Judklns,  libra- 
rian of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,"  among  the  papers  "of  the  late 
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Robert  Greenleaf,  of  Maiden,"  neither  of 
which  persons  ever  existed,  as  was 
speedily  discovered  by  Massachusetts 
investigators— or  perhaps  It  would  be 
more  exact  to  say  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  never  had  a 
librarian  named  Judkins,  and  no  Robert 
Greenleaf  had  ever  been  heard  of  in 
Maiden. 

But  the  full  humor  of  the  "letter"  can 
be  best  exhibited  by  a  transcription  of 
Mr.  Shunk's  effort  as  originally  printed, 
premising  that  the  text  that  went  the 
rounds  in  1891  was  slightly  abridged,  a 
few  lines  of  the  1870  version  being 
omitted: 

September  ye  16th.  1682. 
To  ye  aged  and   lieloved  Mr.   John 
Higginaon: 

There  be  now  at  sea  a  shippe  (for 
our  friend  Mr.  Esaias  Holcroft  of 
IxHidon  did  advise  me  by  the  last 
packet  that  it  wolde  sail  some  time  in 
August)  called  ye  Welcome,  R.  Oreen- 
away,  master,  which  has  aboard  an 
hundred  or  more  of  ye  heretics  and 
malignants  called  Quakers,  with  W. 
Penne,  who  is  ye  Chief  Scampe  at  ye 
hedde  of  them.  Ye  General  Court  has 
accordlngrly  given  secret  orders  to 
Master  Malachi  Huxett  of  ye  brig 
Porposse  to  waylaye  ye  said  Welcome 
slylle  as  near  ye  coast  of  Codde  as 
may  be  and  make  captive  ye  said 
Penne  and  his  ungodlie  crewe  so  that 
ye  Lord  may  be  glorified  and  not 
mocked  on  ye  soil  of  this  new  coun- 
trie  with  ye  heathen  worahlppe  of 
these  people.  Much  spoyle  can  be 
made  by  selling  ye  whole  lotte  to 
Barbadoes,  where  slaves  fetch  good 
prices  In  rumme  and  sugar,  and  we 
shall  not  only  do  ye  Lord  great  ser- 
vice by  punishing  ye  wicked,  but  we 
shall  make  great  gajme  for  his  minis- 
ters and  people.  Master  Htixett  feels 
hopefull  and  will  set  down  the  newes 
he  brings  when  his  shippe  comes 
back. 

Yours  in  ye  bowells  of  Christ, 

Cotton  Mather. 

And  to  think  that  this  sort  of  thing 
should  be  treated  as  history! 

Fbeoekick  J.  Shefabp. 

Buffalo,  New  York. 


JUST  THIS  ONCE  WE  PUT  A 
WANT  AD  IN  THE  MAIL  BAG 

In  Jail,  Deland,  Florida. 
The  Outlook  Company: 

It  you  learn  of  lawyers  who  are 
honest  and  competent,  and  are  hunting 
work,  I  want  5.  R. 

[This  is  the  kind  of  letter  which  edi- 
tors like  to  receive.  It  is  terse  and  yet 
it  covers  the  situation  completely.  We 
are  sure  that  this  correspondent,  if  he 
wanted  to  criticise  an  editorial,  would 
not  take  three  times  the  space  required 
by  that  editorial  to  do  it  In.  If  all  our 
correspondents  had  a  like  faculty  of 
brevity,  the  Mall  Bag  could  hold  a  dozen 
subjects  where  now  It  holds  one.  And 
we  would  have  more  room  for  editorial 
replies  like  this  one,  which  is  twice  as 
long  as  the  letter  which  called  It  forth. 
—The  Editors.] 
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By  CHARLES  RAMSAY  CLARKE 
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By  JAMES  W.  FOLEY 
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By  GERTRUDE  CROWN  FIELD 
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By  MAMIN  SIBERIAK 
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The  Story  of  a  Cuckoo's  Egg 

By  HILDA  TERRAS 

A  book  for  any  Mid  Borer.  With  8  plates  In 
colors  and   other   Ulnatiatlons    from   photo- 
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The  Book  of  Giants 

By  HENRY  C.  LANIER 

A  gathering  at  giants,  real  and  leg«.idsry,  h«m 
an  lands  and  books.  fz.uO 

The  Japanese  Fairy  Book 

By  YEI  THEODORA  OZAKI 
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ttited^  an  artist  c<  Tokio.  $3.00 

The  New  Worid  Fairy  Book 

By  HOWARD  ANGUS  KENNEDY 
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means  to  send  them  to  the  best 
private  schools.  Your  advertise- 
ment in  The  Outlook  will  rMch  a 
selected  and  interested  audience. 
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EVERETT       PEPPEK- 
BEix  Wheeler, 
lawyer  and  author, 
was   bom  In  New 
York  in  1840.     He 
was  educated  at  the 
College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,   and 
in  1859  received  his 
A.M.    degree    from 
there  and  his  LL.B. 
from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.      He     has 
been     prominent    In    various    local    and 
Kational  Civil  Service  Commissions,  a 
inetnber  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Vice-President  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Bar  Association.    He  is  the  author 
of    "I>aniel  Webster,  Expounder  of  the 
Constitution,"  "Sixty  Years  of  American 
Life."  "A  Lawyer's  Study  of  the  Bible," 
etc. 

THOMAS  Masson  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  American  critics  and  es- 
sayists. He  has  been  literary  and  man< 
aeins  editor  of  "Life"  since  1893,  and 
is  the  author  of  several  volumes,  includ- 
ing "A  Bachelor's  Baby,  and  Some 
Grown-ups,"  "A  Comer  In  Women,"  and 
"The  Best  Stories  in  the  World."  He 
has  edited  many  collections,  such  as 
"Humorous  Masterpieces  of  American 
Literature,"  "Humor  of  Love  in  Verse," 
and  "Best  Short  Stories."  His  home  is 
in  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

JoRiT    BAU.ABD   is   a   newspaper   and 
magazine  writer  and  a  native  of  Wis- 
consin.   He  did  newspaper  work  in  that 
State  for  several  years  and  was  later  a 
correspondent  in  the  Northwest  for  New 
York   and   Chicago  papers.     While   en- 
gaged In  that  capacity  he  began  to  make 
a    study   of   the    radicalism    that    has 
steadily  gained  strength  in  the  granger 
States-,  and  from  1920  to  1922  he  was  en- 
gaged   in    making    investigations    and 
writing  on  the  subject  for  the  American 
Constitution  League  of  Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Ballard  does  not  view  radicalism  from 
the  standpoint  of  either  a  politician  or 
a    professional    economist,    for    he    is 
neither  one  nor  the  other.    His  chosen 
work  is  that  of  a  writer  on  outdoor  life, 
and  he  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
"Outers-Recreation   Magazine"    of    Chi- 
cago. 

KiNOBLET  Moses,  who  has  made  an 
enviable  name  for  himself  as  an 
industrial  writer,  is  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  He  was  the  only  Ameri- 
can present  in  Tripoli  during  the  Italo- 
Arab  hostilities  of  1919  and  the  conse- 
quent negotiations  for  peace  of  that 
spring  and  summer.  He  traveled  consid- 
'  erably  over  a  thousand  miles  in  Libya; 
and  to  him,  as  probably  to  no  one  else, 
were  confided  the  Arab  ideals  of  auton- 
omy. 

IHooEK  B.  Oasxet  writes  The  Outlook 
of  her  experiences  as  a  juror  in  a 
i      criminal  court  in  Pennsylvania. 
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SUPPOSE  each  city  family  had  to 
manufacture  gas  and  electricity 
and  pump  water !  Ridiculous  } — Yes. 
But,  no  more  so  than  our  present 
system  of  buying  coal  at  retail,  hav- 
ing a  "heater"  for  each  apartment 
or  house,  every  man  tending  his  own 
little  fire  and  wheeling  out  his  own 
ashes. 

The  most  logical  way  is  to  heat 
groups  nf  buildings  from  a  Central 
Heating  Plant,  distributing  the  steam 
through  underground  mains,  buying 
it  as  needed,  by  meter. 


We  have  assisted  many  hundreds  of  communities,  institu- 
tions, industrial  plants,  and  other  groups  of  buildingS  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  Adsco  Community  Heating. 

They  have  ample  heat  on  tap  at  each  radiator  24  liours  a 
day,  as  easily  controlled  by  an  Adsco  Graduated  Packless 
Radiator  Valve,  as  water  at  a  faucet. 

We  have  prepjireil  aii  interesting  booklet  on  Adsco  Community  Heating  ;  aiik  for  Bnlletin 
No.  20-O.     bulletin  No.   158-0  describes  Adsco   lieating — the   coal-saving   system 
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NOVEMBER    1,  1922 


LYMAN  ABBOTT,  FOR  FORTY-SIX  YEARS  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
OF  THIS  JOURNAL,  DIED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  ON 
OCTOBER  22,  IN  THE  EIGHTY-SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE 


HE  looked  forward  to  this  day  ^thout  dread ; 
he  even  looked  for  it  with  curiosity ;  for  he 
thought  of  it  as  the  beginning  of  a  great  adven- 
ture, as  a  time  of  falling  asleep  and  waking  to 
find  himself  at  home,  as  a  passage  across  the 
threshold  to  another  room.  He  had  fought 
a  good  fight — he  was  willing  to  trust  his  com- 
rades to  continue  the  battle.  He  had  finished 
his  course — he  was  willing  to  trust  his  message 
to  those  who  would  carry  it  on.  He  had  kept 
the  faith — and  he  was  willing  to  trust  that  the . 
faith  would  still  be  guarded. 

Many  have  faith  like  his  in  God ;  but  not 
many  have  such  faith  as  his  in  men.  In  no  re- 
spect did  he  show  this  faith  more  clearly  than 
in  the  conduct  of  this  joumaL  The  trust  that 
he  reposed  in  his  associates  remains  to-day  their 
greatest  heritage  from  him. 

Because  he  trusted  his  associates,  he  laid  upon 
their  shoulders  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  a  steadUy  increasing  responsibility  for  edi- 
torial decisions.  He  did  this,  not  because  he 
sought  relief  from  labor,  but  because  he  saw 
that  only  in  this  way  could  that  labor  be  made 
enduring.  He  did  this  freely  and  happily  be- 
cause he  knew  that  his  associates  shared  his  con- 
victions concerning  the  fundamental  principles 
of  life. 

These  principles  he  found  supremely^expressed 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Every  problem  of  conduct, 
whether  involving  individual  action  or  National 
policy,  he  referred  to  those  principles  for  solu- 
tion. He  became  and  remained,  as  he  said, 
the  student  of  one  Book  and  the  follower  of 
one  Man. 

Life  he  saw  as  a  struggle,  and  the  end  of  that 
struggle  was  life.    Conflict  he  neither  sought  nor 


avoided,  but  when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  battle  he  fought  for  the  peace  of  victory.  This 
is  the  peace  which  he  sought  in  his  own  life,  in 
the  life  of  his  own  land,  and  in  the  development 
of  humankind. 

Believing  in  the  peace  of  victory,  he  found 
natural  comrades  in  those  who,  like  himself,  were 
doers  as  well  as  preachers  of  the  Word.  So  in 
his  earlier  years  he  fought  side  by  side  with 
Beecher ;  so  in  his  later  years  he  gave  his  trust 
and  support  to  Roosevelt. 

He  was  indifferent  to  partisan  and  factional 
labels.  If  consistency  meant  stubborn  adherence 
to  what  he  found  to  be  false,  he  was  willing  to 
be  inconsistent.  He  kept  his  mind  always  open 
to  new  evidence  and  was  unafraid  in  the  search 
for  truth.  He  could  change  his  opinions  with- 
out fear  because  he  knew  his  convictions  were 
unchangeable. 

The  power  which  Lyman  Abbott  exercised 
through  this  journal  lay  not  chiefly  in  what  he 
wrote,  though  the  simplicity  of  his  style  was  the 
most  fitting  medium  for  the  clarity  of  his 
thought.  Nor  did  his  power  lie  chiefly  in  the 
counsel  he  gave,  though  that  was  invariably 
wise.  His  power  lay  chiefly  in  his  life.  He 
not  only  preached  Justice,  mercy,  and  loyalty  to 
the  eternal ;  he  was  just,  merciful,  and  loyal  in 
all  that  he  did  and  all  that  he  was. 

That  power  is  a  living  force  to^ay.  Many 
times  before  this  he  has  gone,  as  now  (^in  he 
has  gone — into  another  room.  We  are  not  rec- 
onciled to  the  loss  of  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  we 
cannot  so  soon  accustom  ourselves  to  the  thought 
that  we  shall  not  see  him  again ;  but  we  shall 
not  be  deprived  of  the  ]M>wer  that  he  imparted, 
for  tliat  is  tiie  power  ot'  his  life. 
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THE  WEEK 

THIS  issue  of  The  Outlook  was  partly  on  the  press  when  word  caiue  of 
the  death  of  Lyman  Abbott. 
Those  who  knew  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Outlook  will  understand 
why  his  colleagues  felt  that  he  would  not  wish  any  departure  from  the  normal 
oourae  of  publication. 

For  this  reason,  we  shall  wait  mitil  next  week  to  give  to  his  friends,  known 
and  unknown,  a  record  of  his  life  and  of  the  tributes  which  marked  his  passing. 


THE  BRITISH  .POLITICAL  CRISIS 

HOW  suddenly  the  political  kaleido- 
scope may  turn  in  Great  Britain 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a 
cable  despatch  from  Liondon  printed  in 
New  York  on  October  19  bore  the  head- 
ing "Lloyd  George  Sure  of  Caucus  Vic- 
tory," while  In  the  same  paper  of 
October  20  we  find  the  title  "Lloyd 
George  Steps  Out." 

The  end  of  the  Coalition  formed  In 
1914  was  certain  from  the  hour  when 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  the  Carlton  Club 
threw  in  his  lot  with  that  wing  of  the 
Conservative  Party  which  is  tired  of 
political  union  with  the  Liberals  and 
the  leadership  of  Lloyd  George,  and 
wants  to  fight  on  the  old  party  lines 
again.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  faithfully  ' 
worked  with  Lloyd  George  to  carry  on 
sound  government,  and  only  a  week  or 
so  before  the  action  at  the  Carlton  Club 
approved  Lloyd  George's  action  in  mak- 
ing a  firm  stand  on  the  Asian  side  of 
the  Straits. 

This  is  one  of  many  indications  that 
the  death  of  the  Coalition  is  directly 
due,  not  to  Near  East  questions,  but  to 
those  of  British  internal  politics,  and 
largely  that  of  the  balance  between  the 
old  parties  and  the  Labor  Party. 

A  political  campaign  moves  quickly  In 
England.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  after  the 
Conservatives  at  the  Carlton  Club  had 
voted  by  186  to  87  adversely  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Coalition,  went  at 
once  to  the  King  and,  as  is  the  custom, 
put  his  resignation  in  the  King's  hands 
—"kissed  hands"  is  the  traditional 
phrase.  The  King  summoned  Andrew 
Bonar  Law  and  asked  him  to  form  a 
new  Cabinet  Then  Bonar  Law  was 
formally  chosen  party  leader  of  the  Con- 
servatives. On  October  24  Bonar  Law 
announced  his  Ministry:  its  most  impor- 
tant members  are: 

Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury:  L«rd  High  Chan- 
cellor, Viscount  Cave;  Chancellor  of 
the  EScchequer,  Stanley  Baldwin; 
Secretary  for  Home  Affairs,  William 
C  Bridgeman;  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Marqids  Curzon:  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire; Secretary  for  India,  Viscount 
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Feel;  Secretary  for  War,  the  Eiarl  of 
Derby. 

The  King  will  dissolve  Parliament, 
warrants  for  new  elections  will  be  Is- 
sued, the  campaign  will  be  fought 
quickly  and  hotly,  and  presumably  this 
great  appeal  to  the  country  will  be 
heard,  decided,  and  all  ever  in  a  month, 
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whereas  our  election  campaign  has  been 
going  on  all  summer  and  most  of  the 
fall. 

Lloyd  George  is  an  old  campaigner. 
With  his  usual  promptitude,  he  began 
his  fight  before  the  formal  preliminaries 
had  been  concluded.  The  day  after  he 
resigned  he  declared  to  a  great  crowd: 
"I  am  a  free  man.  The  burden  is  off 
my  shoulders.  But  the  sword  is  in  my 
hand!"  And  In  what  we  would  call  a 
car  tail-end  speech  he  said  at  Bedford: 
"I  am  glad  to  find  no  end  of  great 
hearts.    It  Is  with  these  hearts  that  I 


am  going  into  battle  to  win.  I  come  be- 
fore you  as  one  of  the  great  unem- 
ployed." 

Arrived  at  Leeds,  he  made  a  long  and 
vigorous  speech,  the  keynote  of  which 
was,  "I  stand  for  the  people,"  based  on 
his  declaration  that  "the  banner  of  party 
strife  has  been  raised  in  the  Carlton 
Club,"  and  that  the  question  Is  one  be- 
tween the  will  of  the  people  and  the 
success  of  party.  He  defended  the  work 
of  his  Government  in  war  and  peace,  and 
put  the  case  colloquially  when  he  said: 
"They  say  I  was  a  very  good  war  Pre- 
mier, but  the  war  Is  over  now.  I  was 
like  a  doctor  who  was  good  In  life-and- 
death  cases,  but  couldnt  cure  a  head- 
ache. I  haven't  got  the  proper  bedside 
manner.  When  one  cuts  expenses  it 
brings  in  no  votes,  yet  as  the  result  of 
our  financial  policy  the  sovereign  is  be- 
ginning to  look  the  dollar  In  the  face." 

The  political  situation  is  made  com- 
plex by  the  fact  that  some  influential 
Conservative  leaders,  such  as  Lord  Bal- 
four, Lord  Birkenhead,  Austen  Cham- 
berlain, and  Sir  Robert  Home,  are  still 
supposed  to  desire  the  continuance  of 
the  Coalition,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  Liberals  of  the  Asquith  stripe  are 
opposed  to  it.  A  London  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  "Herald"  puts  It  this 
way: 

Mr.  Lloyd  Georgre,  who  during  the 
war  split  the  Liberal  party  Into  t\ro 
sections,  haa  now  done  the  same  thing 
by  the  Unionist  party.  Thus,  instead 
of  the  two  original  parties,  there  now 
are  four,  with  the  Labor  party  mak- 
ing the  fifth.  There  no  longer  will  be 
an  Irish  party,  which  for  so  many 
years  during  the  great  Home  Kule 
agitation  was  able  to  dominate  the 
Westminster  Parilament  by  throwing 
its  seventy  memlMrs  to  whichever 
side  it  chose. 

THE  TURK  IN  EUROPE 

THE  formal  re-entry  of  the  Turk  into 
Constantinople  will  soon  take  place. 
Already  the  symbol  of  Turkish  rule  haa 
been  raised  in  Constantinople.  Refet 
Pasha  passed  through  Constantinople  on 
his  way  to  Eastern  Thrace,  where  he  ia 
to  act  as  the  civil  commissioner  for  the 
Kemalist  Government  there  to  be  estab- 
lished.     The    sight    In    Constantinople 
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when  Refet  made  his  triumphal  entry 
on  October  19  was  extraordinary.  The 
Turks  of  the  great  city  gave  him  a  fore- 
taste of  the  reception  they  are  planning 
for  Kemal. 

Refet  rode  through  wildly  cheering 
masses  across  the  famous  bridge  from 
Galata  to  Stamboul.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  the  man  who  is  to  be  Governor 
of  Adriauople,  the  Turks'  sacred  city, 
ravished  from  them  in  the  Balkan  War, 
and  now  to  be  humbly  returned.  With 
him  were  gorgeously  clad  officials  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Nationalist  army. 
There  were  green  arches  in  honor  of 
Kemal's  victories,  red  flags  with  the 
Star  and  Crescent  and  the  green  war 
flag  of  the  Prophet  waved,  while  Turkish 
bands  played  their  independence  march, 
sheep  were  slaughtered  as  a  sacrifice 
along  the  line  in  Oriental  style,  and 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews  hid  away 
or  wore  the  Moslem  fez.  Meanwhile, 
from  Adrianople  and  Eastern  Thrace  a 
vast  mass  of  fleeing  Christians  and  Jews 
(350,000  is  one  estimate)  has  fled  west- 
ward rather  than  accept  Turkish  rule. 

All  this  took  place  under  the  super- 
vision of  Allied  forces  still  in  possession; 
but  when  Kemal  comes,  as  he  will  soon, 
there  will  be  no  Allied  forces  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  if  the  Christian  and 
Jewish  quarters  are  spared  it  will  be  by 
Kemal's  orders.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  humiliation  which  the 
Western  or  Christian  world  is  undergo- 
ing in  seeing  Turkey  now  dominant  in 
Constantinople  and  dominant  in  Eastern 
Thrace,  and  alone  of  Germany's  allies 
better  off  in  its  European  possessions 
than  it  was  before  the  war  broke  out  in 
1914 — this  humiliation,  we  say,  was  not, 
as  many  people  suppose,  a  consequence 


of  Kemal's  great  victory,  for  the  great 
Allies  had  agreed  to  these  very  things 
months  before  Kemal  swept  the  Greeks 
through  Asia  Minor  like  chaff  before  the 
storm.  Perhaps  the  settlement  is  the 
best  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
Near  East  and  its  complicated  problems 
makes  possible,  but  it  certainly  is  not  an 
inspiring  or  enjoyable  situation. 

CHINA  AGAIN   IN  FERMENT; 

Chika's  development,  it  has  often 
been  said,  depends  upon  internal 
peace.  It  depends  rather  upon  order 
and  Justice.  And  when  there  is  corrup- 
tion combined  with  governmental  feeble- 
ness it  is  impossible  to  secure  order  and 
Justice  without  a  disturbance  of  the 
peace.  If  China  is  to  take  her  place  by 
the  side  of  other  Powers  whose  author- 
ity is  recognized  and  whose  rights  are 
acknowledged,  she  must  find  some  way 
of  establishing  a  really  sovereign  gov- 
ernment. At  present  China  has  no  gov- 
ernment which  other  governments  can 
hold  responsible,  and  as  long  as  her 
provinces  are  subject  to  the  control  of 
their  military  governors,  known  as 
tuchuns,  there  can  be  no  China  worthy 
of  the  name  of  nation.  Some  of  the 
most  enlightened  leaders  in  China  recog- 
nize this  fact,  and  the  disturbances  in 
China  during  the  past  few  months  have 
been  in  part  the  result  of  attempts  to 
establish  a  central  authority  and  secure 
Chinese  unification. 

Yet  more  and  more  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  reconstruction  of  China  must 
await  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  militar- 
ism. The  story  of  the  fight  for  republi- 
can stability  since  the  Chinese  crisis  of 
1917  dividing  the  twenty-one  provinces 
into  a  "North"  and  a  "South"  has  been 
that  of  an  ever-narrowing  circle  of  mili- 
tary leaders  contending  for  the  control 
of  Peking  for  financial  reasons.  The 
manipulation  of  the  Central  Government 
paid  dividends  to  the  winner,  while  the 
unsuccessful  contenders  for  place  have 
been  steadily  eliminated. 

By  last  spring  the  power  north  of  the 
Yangtze  River  had  gravitated  into  the 
hands  of  three  outstanding  figures — 
Tsao  Kun  with  his  then  lieutenant,  Wu 
Pei-fu,  opposing  Chang  Tso-Iin  in  his 
descent  upon  China's  capital  from  Man- 
churia. To-day  Tsao  remains  as  tuchun 
In  his  bailiwick  of  Chihli  Province  over- 
shadowed by  Wu  and  stripped  of  his 
primary  military  and  thus  political  im- 
portance. Wu  Pei-fu's  only  rival,  Chang 
Tso-lin,  retreating  after  his  defeat  to  his 
Manchurian  kingdom,  has  completely 
reorganized  his  forces.  The  consensus  - 
of  opinion  in  China  is  that  Chang  to-day 
constitutes  a  greater  menace  than  ever 
before  to  his  opponents  in  Central  China. 

With  China  in  the  critical  position  she 
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occupies  at  this  time,  the  position  of  the 
Southern  leaders  ousted  from  Canton  in 
refusing  to  accept  office  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  Peking's  Government,  under 
the  acting  presidency  of  Li  Yuan-hung, 
at  first  sight  seems  playing  selfish  poli- 
tics. Why  does  not  Sun  Yat-sen,  the 
driving  force  in  Cliina's  growing  demo- 
cratic nationalism,  co-operate  without 
hesitancy? 

Far  from  ijeing  eliminated  as  a  politi- 
cal factor  in  China's  politics,  Sun  re- 
mains in  Shanghai  from  the  deep  con- 
viction that  until  the  outcome  of  the 
conflict  brewing  in  North  China  no  man 
can  do  anything  to  help  Peking  out  of 
the  hole  it  is  in  with  any  lasting  results 
for  Cliina's  sorely  tried  republicanism. 
So  long  as  Peking  remains  in  the  grip 
of  contending  armies,  the  possibility  of 
taking  hold  of  China's  actual  bank- 
ruptcy is  dubious.  The  position  of  Sun 
Yat-sen's  party  is  that  the  millstone  of 
military  politics  remains  around  the 
neck  of  any  government  now  taking 
office.  Until  events  take  that  millstone 
off,  the  chances  of  responsible  govern- 
ment succeeding  in  tlie  task  of  republi- 
can reconstruction  are  held  to  be  slim. 

As  Chang  Tso-lin  continues  to  re- 
establish his  power  in  Manchuria,  the 
position  of  the  otlier  super-tuchun  of 
China,  Wu  Pei-fu,  becomes  more  and 
more  threatened.  Only  the  lack  of  funds 
prevents  Wu  from  attacking  his  rival 
to-day.  In  the  meantime  Sun,  though 
driven  from  his  capital,  retains  the 
loyalty  of  his  main  army.  His  forces 
have  now  turned  on  the  neighboring 
province  of  Fukhien,  and  have  taken  the 
capital.  A  reconstitution  of  the  South- 
em  Government  in  Foo( 
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ofBng,  with  a  general  realignment  of 
interests.  Wu  Is  likely  to  be  crushed  by 
a  new  attack  from  Manchuria  combined 
with  the  defection  of  some  of  his  allies. 
The  result  will  probably  be  to  leave 
supreme  In  North  China  a  single  mili- 
tary leader  against  whom  no  liberal 
civil  leadership  would  avail.  But  after 
a  period  of  Inevitable  reaction,  the  grind 
of  destiny  will  bring  into  power  those 
men,  both  North  and  South,  who  are 
determined  to  build  in  China  an  endur- 
ing government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.  The  next 
few  months  are  likely  to  try  the  souls 
of  those  who  believe  in  a  republican 
China.  But  until  the  nightmare  of  mili- 
tarism has  worn  Itself  out  there  is  little 
real  place  for  democratic  government  in 
Peking,  a  financial  housecleaning,  and 
the  necessary  material  support  from  the 
Powers. 

CHINESE  CHRISTIANS 
IN  POLITICS 

IT  is  perhaps  something  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  the  most  effective  po- 
litical leadership  at  Peking  and  the  most 
effective  military  leadership  in  Wu  Pei- 
fu's  army  have  both  been  In  the  hands 
of  Chinese  Christians. 

In  the  enormous  mass  of  the  Chinese 
population  Christians  constitute  a  very 
small  proportion,  but  their  place  in 
Chinese  leadership  has  been  of  very 
great  importance. 

In  June,  upon  the  triumph  of  Wu 
Pel-fu,  there  came  into  office  China's 
first  Christian  Premier,  Dr.  W.  W.  Yen. 
Like  many  other  Chinese  who  have  rep- 
resented China  in  her  foreign  relations, 
Dr.  Yen  had  a  foreign  training.  He  was 
graduated  at  St.  John's  University 
(Episcopalian)  in  Shanghai  and  studied 
in  the  United  SUtes  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  he  attained  the  schol- 
arly distinction  of  meml)ership  in  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  returned  to  China 
to  take  a  professorship  in  St.  John's 
University.  The  famous  Chinese  diplo- 
mat Wu  Ting-fang  was  the  first  to  In- 
duce him  to  go  Into  politics.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  Dr.  Yen  was  Min- 
ister to  both  Germany  and  Denmark, 
and  he  stayed  in  Berlin  until  China  en- 
tered the  war,  when  he  withdrew  to 
Copenhagen.  He  was  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  China  for  two  or  three 
years,  until  he  became  Premier. 

Having  accepted  the  Premiership  only 
temporarily.  Dr.  Yen  was  succeeded  by 
another  Christian  Chinese  In  the  Pre- 
miership, Dr.  C.  H.  Wang.  Like  Dr. 
Yen,  Dr.  Wang  received  a  foreign  train- 
ing. He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  has 
specialized  in  law.  He  has  been  China's 
Chief  Justice,  and  while  Chief  Justice 
was  a  delegate  of  China  to  the  Arnia- 
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ment  Conference  at  Washington.  In 
manner  Dr.  Wang  is  mild  and  gentle, 
l)ut  he  made  upon  those  who  met  him 
in  Washington  during  that  Conference 
an  impression  that  could  only  be  made 
by  a  firm  and  strong  personality.  No 
one  meeting  Dr.  Wang  and  knowing  his 
record  can  doubt  his  patriotism,  or  his 
public  spirit,  or  his  disinterested  pur- 
pose to  serve  his  people.  In  spite  of  his 
helplessness  in  the  face  of  the  military 
situation,  to  have  such  a  man  as  that 
in  public  ofllce  in  China,  and  particu- 
larly in  office  as  Prime  Minister,  is  of 
real  promise  for  China's  future.    . 

CHINESE  CHRISTIANS  IN  WAR 

Wun.E  these  men  of  Christian  faith 
and  high  character  have  been  In 
political  office,  the  most  effective  mili- 
tary leadership  In  China  has  undoubt- 
edly been  that  of  another  Christian, 
General  Feng  Yu-h  slang.  He  has  not 
only  been  the  most  effective  general  In 
war,  but  he  has  also  been  and  Is  the 
Governor  of  Honan  Province.  He  has 
been  likened  more  than  once  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  bis  men  to  Cromwell's 
Ironsides. 

General  Feng's  methods  of  fighting 
may  revolutionize  military  operations  in 
China — and  revolutionize  them  for  the 
better.  A  people  of  industry  and  thrift, 
who  have  Ion;:  had  reason  to  be  dis- 
gusted   with    political    corruption    and 
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with  miliUrism,  the  Chinese  generally 
seem  not  to  have  much  stomach  for 
fighting.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to 
say  before  now,  and  as  many  of  our 
readers  need  not  to  be  told,  until  re- 
cently in  so-called  battles  in  China  there 
has  not  been  much  bloodshed  nor  much 
determination  for  victory.  The  so-called 
battles  have  been  largely  maneuvers. 
When  one  force  has  maneuvered  another 
force  into  a  bad  position,  the  general  on 
the  losing  side  has  followed  the  example 
of  the  chess  player  and  has  usually 
yielded  the  game.  "You  win,"  says  the 
defeated  general;  "we  will  drop  this, 
and  start  a  new  campaign."  At  this 
point  the  victorious  soldiers  then  begin 
their  real  operations.  Unopposed  and  un- 
hindered, they  run  amuck  with  fire  and 
Bword.  They  loot,  destroy,  kill,  and  tor- 
ture. Their  victims  are  the  unarmed 
and  pacifist  population.  This  is  the 
natural  and  practically  inevitable  fruit 
of  pacifism.  The  result  is  a  loss  of  life 
and  an  amount  of  suffering  greatly  ex- 
ceeding even  the  worst  Involved  In  mod- 
ern warfare.  In  the  Chinese  variety  of 
battle  the  soldiers  are  safe;  it  Is  the 
defenseless  civilian  population,  espe- 
cially the  women  and  children,  who  are 
the  victims. 

Feng  has  changed  that.  Feng's  army 
does  not  slaughter  the  defenseless.  It 
fights  those  who  would  slaughter  the  de- 
fenseless. General  Feng  himself  Is  a 
Methodist  convert,  and  about  eighty  per 
cent  of  his  soldiers  are  said  to  be  Chris- 
tians, and  of  the  officers  all  are  Chris- 
tians. According  to  information  we 
have  received,  Feng  regularly  employs 
two  evangelists  to  work  among  his 
troops  at  all  times,  and  occasionally 
some  of  the  leading  missionary  evange- 
lists go  for  two  or  three  weeks  among 
the  soldiers.  When  Feng's  troops  en- 
camp, all  evil  women  in  the  vicinity  are 
immediately  driven  out.  The  officers 
meet  regularly  for  Bible  study  In  a  sort 
of  normal  class:  then  in  turn  they  hold 
Bible  study  classes  with  the  soldiers. 
The  spirit  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides  hasi 
seemed  to  reappear  in  Feng's  camp. 
Like  Cromwell's  men,  Feng's  soldiers 
are  relentless  in  battle.  Without  unduly 
idealizing  the  men  of  Feng's  army,  it  Is 
possible  to  regard  them  as  a  vast  Im- 
provement over  the  Chinese  soldiers  who 
count  cowardice  a  virtue  and  adorn  It 
with  atrocity. 

If  the  Chinese  can  get  the  spirit  of 
Yen  and  Wang  into  public  office  and  the 
spirit  of  Feng  Into  the  army,  they  may- 
make  of  their  country  a  really  great 
nation.  They  may  create  a  force  which 
win  be  equally  unselfish  In  service  and 
inexorable  against  exploitation.  There 
is  no  greater  libel  that  has  ever  been 
uttered  against  Christianity  than  that  it 
is  a  religion  of  feebleness.    On  the  con- 
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trary,  it  is  a  religion  that,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weak  and  the  service  of 
all,  first  creates  and  then  harnesses 
power.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  by  chance 
that  Christian  influence  seems  to  have 
introduced  power  into  the  public  life  of 
China. 

THAT  GOOD  OLD 
GULF  STREAM! 

RvTKOBS  seem  to  have  been  circulated 
all  over  the  world  that  some  evil- 
disposed  corporations  have  laid  hands 
upon  the  Gulf  Stream,  have  been  utiliz- 
ing it  to  their  own  advantage,  and  have 
thereby  put  the  world  In  a  parlous  con- 
dition. Happily,  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  good  old  Gulf  Stream  is  still 
carrying  on  and  is  benefiting  commerce 
and  climate  in  the  most  benignant  man- 
ner. The  whole  thing  is  an  amusing 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  scien- 
tific hypothesis  may  be  twisted  into  a 
note  of  alarm  and  terror.  An  eminent 
French  scientist.  Professor  Berget,  who 
is  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ocean- 
ography in  Paris,  seems  to  have  dis- 
cussed the  possible  results  that  might 
come  if  the  Gulf  Stream  were  turned 
from  its  course,  say,  by  completing  "the 
railway  that  goes  to  sea"  all  the  way 
from  Florida  to  Cuba — than  which  noth- 
ing is  less  likely.  Thereupon  the  news- 
paper sensationalists  and  headliners 
represented  Professor  Berget  as  declar- 
ing that  terrible  evils  were  about  to  be- 
fall the  world  because  of  what  already 
had  been  done  in  Florida;  Scotland,  we 
believe,  was  to  become  a  country  of 
Polar  ice;  England  was  to  have  Its  tem- 
perature drop  to  forty  degrees  below 
zero,  and  it  was  to  become  Impossible 
to  grow  crops  in  western  Europe. 

Our  American  scientists,  and  espe- 
cially the  officials  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  immediately  came  to 
the  defense  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
Europe  is  now  safe.  They  declared  that 
nothing  had  been  done  or  was  likely  to 
be  done  which  would  shift  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  that  even  if  It  were  thrown 
out  of  its  present  channel  it  was  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  effect  on 
Europe's  weather  would  be  what  had 
been  predicted.  All  sorts  of  other  scien- 
tists and  practical  men  came  to  the  res- 
cue also  to  show  that  nothing  whatever 
had  been  done  to  call  for  alarm  or  sensa- 
tion. 

Finally,  an  amusing  aspect  of  the  dis- 
cussion cropped  up  when  it  was  asserted 
that  the  whole  excitement  had  arisen 
from  the  efforts  of  various  Florida 
boomers  to  show  that  their  particular 
towns  had  the  very  best  conceivable 
climate  in  the  world  because  the  Gulf 
Stream  had  very  kindly  moved  over  in 
their  direction.  Thereupon  the  whole 
discussion  resolved  itself  into  an  inter- 


esting but  highly  academic  inquiry  as 
to  what  might  happen  perhaps  a  few 
hundred  centuries  from  now  if  the  Gulf 
Stream  should  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly move  westward.  In  that  case,  say 
the  learned  men,  it  might  be  that  a  large 
part  of  Europe  would  become  another 
"Siberian  antlcyclonic  zone."  Professor 
Berget  sensibly  remarks  as  to  this, 
"Why  be  frightened  by  possibilities  that 
are  never  likely  to  be  transformed  into 
probabilities?"  But  this  of  course  was 
not  headlined  by  the  sensationalists. 

FOR  BETTER  RACE  RELATIONS 

AN  extensive  report  has  been  made  by 
the  Commission  on  Race  Relations 
appointed  by  former  Governor  Lowden, 
of  Illinois,  to  study  the  history  and 
meaning  of  the  race  riot  which  took 
place  in  Chicago  in  1919.  As  a  result  a 
formidable  volume  of  650  pages  has  been 
printed  for  the  Commission  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press. 

If  this  volume  dealt  solely  with  the 
Chicago  riots  it  might  be  of  limited 
value,  but  it  contains  a  large  amount  of 
matter  bearing  on  the  race  question  the 
country  over.  It  should  prove  of  high 
importance  as  material  for  study  of  the 
question  anywhere  in  America.  The  rec- 
ommendations made,  former  Governor 
Lowden  declares,  will,  if  acted  upon, 
make  a  repetition  of  the  tragedy  of  1919 
impossible.  He  particularly  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  recommendation  that  perma- 
nent local  commissions  on  race  relations 
be  created.  As  a  proof  of  the  value  of 
this,  he  can  well  point  to  the  work  of  the 
Chicago  Commission.  Its  appointment 
was  the  Governor's  first  act  after  the 
riots  and  while  the  danger  of  recurrence 
was  Imminent  From  the  date  of  the 
appointment,  confidence  was  restored 
and  conditions  rapidly  improved.  The 
Commission  was  composed  of  carefully 
selected  representatives  of  both  races: 
they  worked  without  friction  and  agreed 
substantially  on  facts  and  on  recommen- 
dations. 

One  interesting  fact  was  that  the  mini- 
mum of  friction  between  the  races  ex- 
isted In  Chicago  in  Just  that  part  of  the 
city  in  which  colored  people  have  lived 
longest  and  in  the  largest  numbers.  It 
was  the  floating  population  of  Negroes 
seeking  work  and  the  less  intelligent 
white  workers  who  thought  that  they 
might  be  driven  out  by  a  flood  of  Negro 
labor  that  were  behind  the  ill  feeling. 
Thus,  when  regrettable  and  causeless  in- 
cidents occurred,  the  hatred  behind 
the  incidents  led  to  the  outbreak  of 
savagery. 

The  sequence  of  events  in  this  Chicago 
riot  is  typical  of  the  way  in  which  such 
bloodthirsty  affairs  spring  up  suddenly 
and  as  suddenly  run  wild.  A  white 
saloon-keeper  died  of  heart  trouble,  but 


some  reckless  reporter  wrote  that  he  had 
been  killed  by  a  Negro;  that  night  white 
toughs  fired  on  a  group  of  Negroes: 
similar  incidents  followed,  until  not  long 
before  the  riot  two  colored  men  were 
shot  down  absolutely  without  cause  or 
reason  except  race  hatred,  and,  so  the 
Commission  reports,  policemen  who  saw 
the  murders  refused  to  make  arrests. 
So  hate  and  violence  Increased  until  one 
Sunday  at  a  lake-front  beach  a  young 
Negro,  who  had  swum  pushing  a  log  be- 
fore him  over  into  the  section  of  water 
supposed  by  an  Invisible  line  to  be  re- 
served for  whites  only,  was  stoned,  let 
go  his  log,  and  was  drowned.  This  was 
the  event  that  started  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror, and  within  a  few  days  there  were 
38  deaths  (15  of  whites  and  23  of  Ne- 
groes) and  537  people  were  injured.  In 
time  order  was  restored,  but  too  late  to 
save  lives  of  innocent  people  or  homes 
from  destruction. 

It  was  perfectly  evident  to  everybody 
that  the  work  was,  as  the  Governor  said, 
the  work  of  the  worst  element  of  both 
races.  So  the  Governor's  Commission 
set  to  work  to  study  the  question  thor- 
oughly and  impartially.  No  fewer  than 
fifty-nine  recommendations  are  made, 
ranging  from  large  questions,  such  as 
the  causes  of  all  race  antagonism  and 
racial  intolerance,  down  to  the  sugges- 
tions that  jthe  word  Negro  should  be 
spelled  with  a  capital  "N"  and  the  word 
"nigger"  should  be  avoided  as  a  needless 
provocative.  The  recommendations  are 
notable  for  their  specific  form  and  are 
addressed  specifically  in 'groups  to  all 
the  municipal  boards,  to  municipal  and 
State  officials,  to  the  courts,  and  to  the 
public  at  large.  We  commend  this  study 
of  a  troublesome  and  serious  question  to 
all  who  wish  to  see  the  relations  of  the 
white  and  colored  races  improved. 


THE    COMING 
ELECTION 

IT  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  dis- 
entangle from  the  results  of  the 
coming  election  on  Noveml>er  7  the 
settlement  of  any  National  issue.  Most 
of  the  elections  of  Senators,  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  and  Governors  will  be 
determined  to  a  large  extent  by  local 
and  personal  conditions.  There  are. 
however,  two  important  National  ques- 
tions upon  which  the  vote  will  throw  at 
least  some  light — ^the  question  of  prohi- 
bition, and  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  country  is  on  the  whole  satisfied 
with  the  general  course  of  the  present 
Administration  in  Washington. 

It  may  be  set'down  as  an  almost  in- 
variable political  law  that  mid-Adminis- 
tration elections  are  usually  unfavora- 
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ble.  All  Presidents  are  api.  to  fall  short 
of  what  is  expected  of  them  during  their 
first  year  and  a  half  of  office.  Every 
time  the  party  of  opposition  returns  to 
power  its  adherents  expect  its  Presiden- 
tial nominee  to  bring  about  a  politioEiI 
millennium.  This  was  so  when  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  elected;  it  will  prove  to  be  so 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harding,  and  espe- 
cially because  he  was  elected  by  such  an 
overwhelming  and  unprecedented  ma- 
jority. We  may  therefore  fully  expect 
to  find  partisan  Democratic  papers  on 
November  8  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Har- 
ding and  all  bis  ways  and  works  have 
been  r^udiated;  and  equally  we  may 
find  imrtisan  Republican  impers  proving 
how  astonishing  it  is  that  so  many 
Democrats  who  voted  tor  him  in  1920 
have  stayed  by  him.  We  do  not  think 
that  mid-Administration  elections  are 
very  significant  thermometers  regarding 
the  political  temperature  produced  by 
Presidential  policies.  The  real  test  in 
this  respect  will  come  two  years  from 
now. 

More  decisive  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  vote  on  the  prohibition 
question.  In  Ohio  there  will  be  a  popu- 
lar referendum  on  the  modification  of 
the  State  liquor  law  by  raising  the  legal 
alcoholic  content  of  beverages.  The 
"Wets"  thus  propose  to  relieve  State 
officers  from  any  responsibility  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act.  If  the 
proposal  is  carried,  it  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  registering  the  sentiment  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ohio  upon 
the  Prohibition  Amendment  and  the 
Volstead  Law;  for  Federal  officers  will 
still  possess  the  same  authority  that 
they  possessed  before.  As  a  means,  how- 
ever, of  registering  public  opinion  the 
proposal  has  been  shrewdly  drawn  by 
those  who  wish  to  modify  or  weaken  the 
Prohibition  Amendment,  and  the  result 
will  be  significant.  In  New  Jersey  the 
issue  is  very  clear  cut.  Senator  Freling- 
buysen  is  running  for  re-election  as  an 
avowed  supporter  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Enforce- 
ment Act;  Governor  Edwards  is  running 
against  him  for  the  Senatorahip  in 
avowed  opposition  to  prohibition  in  all 
Its  phases.  If  Senator  Frednghuysen 
should  win,  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
make  the  deduction  that  the  sentiment 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  i!<  favorable  to 
prohibition.  In  California  Mr.  Richard- 
son is  running  for  the  Governorship  as 
a  "Dry"  candidate,  and  while  bis  cam- 
paign turns  to  some  extent  upon  ques- 
tions of  taxation  and  economy,  if  he 
should  b«  elected  it  wonld  be  a  distinct 
triumph  for  prohibition  sentiment.  In 
Nebraska  Senator  Hitchcock,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  to  succeed  himself  In  the 
United    States    Senate,    has    come   out 
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openly  as  favoring  prohibition,  although 
he  has  heretofore  been  counted  among 
the  "Wets."  It  Is  said  that  Mr.  Bryan 
Is  now  supporting  him,  while  in  the  past 
he  has  opposed  him  because  of  their 
differences  on  the  liquor  question.  We 
look  upon  these  various  tests  of  prohibi- 
tion sentiment  with  some  concern.  Now 
that  the  Amendment  is  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  It  should  be  given  a  fair 
trial,  and  it  cannot  be  given  a  fair  trial 
wltb  some  of  the  country  half-heartedly 
wet  and  some  of  the  country  half-heart- 
edly dry. 

In  New  York  State  the  chief  and  per- 
haps the  only  contest  of  National  inter- 
est Is  that  between  Governor  Miller,  the 
Republican  nominee,  and  ex-Governor 
"Al"  Smith,  the  Democratic  nominee. 
Governor  Miller  has  never  made  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  his  views  on  prohibition, 
but  ex-Governor  Smith  is  avowedly  for 
"light  wines  and  beer."  The  contest  Is, 
however,  really  between  an  extraordi- 
narily magnetic  personality,  on  the  one 
band,  and  a  candidate  who  makes  his 
appeal  not  through  personal  popularity, 
but  through  the  highest  standards  of 
efficiency  In  political  administration.  If 
Governor  Miller  wins,  it  will  be  because 
the  voters  of  New  York  have  resisted 
the  temptation  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
whom  they  thoroughly  like,  in  spite  of 
his  association  with  Tammany  Hall,  In 
order  to  place  again  in  the  Governor's 
chair  a  man  who  has  shown  as  scrupu- 
lous honesty  and  as  high  standards  of 
efficiency  as  perhaps  have  ever  been  dis- 
played at  Albany. 

The  Middle  West,  as  Mr.  Davenport's 
articles  and  some  of  the  political  corre- 
spondence elsewhere  in  this  issue  have 
pointed  out,  is  seething  with  dissatisfac- 
tion about  more  economic  and  social 
conditions  than  can  be  catalogued  and 
tabulated.  In  Wisconsin  Senator  La 
FoUette  and  hts  organization  are  appeal- 
ing to  all  those  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  dislike  certain  American  tradi- 
tions. Unfortunately,  pro-Germanism  in 
the  worst  sense  of  that  word  still  flour- 
ishes in  this  country.  In  Iowa  the  can- 
didacy of  Colonel  Brook  hart  for  the 
Senatorship  is  the  result  of  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West, 
who  feel  that  everybody  but  themselves 
liaK  had  political  consideration  in  the 
economic  rpadjustnirnt  following  the 
war. 

In  spite  of  the  confusion  of  issues,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  candidates 
and  the  platforms  and  the  policies  of  the 
coming  election  are  on  the  whole  better, 
both  morally  and  intellectually,  than 
they  might  easily  have  been  in  such  a 
period  of  complete  disorganization  as  the 
world  finds  itself  in  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 


1  November 

LLOYD    GEORGE    LN 
ECLIPSE 

AS  no  man  can  live  wholly   unto 
himself,  so  no  nation  can  change 
its  government,  or  even  its  poli- 
cies foreign  or  domestic,  without  affect- 
ing   other     nations.       In    one     seof-e. 
whether  Great  Britain  chooses   to   flis- 
place  Lloyd  George  from  the  bead  of  the 
British  Government   is  no  concern   of 
ours.      Certainly    Americans    have    no 
right  to  ask  the  British  people  to  con- 
sider their  wishes  in  the  matter.     And 
yet  decisions  affecting  the  Interesta  of 
America  as  well  as  of  France.  Rnssia. 
Italy,  and  Germany,  the  peoples  of  the 
Balkans,  the  Near  East,  end  even  po» 
sibly  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  will  be  affected  by  the  fact  that 
the  ifian  who  came  into  power  in  Britain 
when  Britain  was  fighting  with   bat  a 
fraction  of  her  strength,  turned  the  re- 
sources of  the  Empire  over  to  the  cause 
of  victory,  guided  the  nation  not  only 
through  a  military  triumph  but  through 
a  diplomatic  triumph  even  more  notable, 
virtually  banished  the  Irish  question  as 
a  plague  of  English  politics  and  as  an 
American   bugbear,   and    diverted    into 
normal  channels  of  protest  revolutionary 
sentiment  that  was  making  the  labor 
problem  an  International  one,  has  now 
been    dismissed.      In    another     sense, 
therefore,    the   change    in   the    British 
Government  is  very  much  our  concern. 
We  are  not  responsible  for  it.    We  can 
do  nothing  about  it.     But  we  sball  be 
undoubtedly  affected  by  it. 

Though  the  cause  of  Lloyd  George's 
retirement  as  Prime  Minister  was 
chiefiy,  if  not  wholly,  one  of  domestic 
politics,  its  effect  will  nowhere  be  felt 
more  definitely  than  In  Britain's  foreign 
affairs. 

On  the  wisdom  of  the  change  from  the 
British  point  of  view  American  com- 
ment is  not  likely  to  be  helpful.  In  the 
first  place,  it  Is  not  likely  to  be  ade- 
quately informed;  an  ignorant  comment 
is  likely  to  be  irritating  even  to  those 
whom  it  favors.  Even  English  comment 
is  not  altogether  clarifying.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  certain  that  the  English 
people  themselves  understand  what  ha.< 
been  done  or  why  It  has  been  don<.-- 
Some  of  the  old-time  di*iinctioas  h^ 
tween  Liberals  and  Conservatives  liavr 
been  obliterated  by  the  effects  of  the  war 
and  by  llie  subsequent,  if  not  wholly 
consequent,  social  and  economic  changes 
In  England.  Now  that  the  Coalition  has 
broken  up,  the  old  Libera!  party  seems 
still  feeble,  while  a  Government  oon-  ' 
ducted,  as  Bonar  Law's  Government 
seems  to  be,  by  those  who  used  to  be 
recognized  as  the  governing  class  seems 
somewhat  incongruous  at  a  time  when 
Digitized  by  VjOO^  It^ 
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the  old-fashioned  Tory  method  of  sit- 
ting on  the  safety  valve  is  particularly 
dangerous. 

If  England  ever  needed  liberal  leader- 
ship she  needs  it  now.  Will  the  Labor 
Party  force  the  Conservatives  to  become 
Liberals  in  self-defense?  Will  Lloyd 
George  convince  the  people  that  they 
must  choose  between  the  Conservative 
Party  and  the  Empire?  Is  tliere  any 
otiier  leader  in  England  that  ran  com- 
mand a  following  that  Lloyd  George 
can?  Britain,  as  it  has  b^n  remarked, 
is  sound  financially  but  rotten  economi- 
cally. To  restore  economic  health  to  a 
country  cursed  with  unemployment  as 
England  is  will  require  something  more 
than  a  die-hard  conservative  or  a  poli- 
tician with  a  captivating  personality. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  overturn  in 
Britain,  the  effect  on  Britain's  foreign 
policies  has  already  begun  to  be  seen. 
Lloyd  George's  instability  has  irritated 
and  disconcerted  the  statesmen  of  other 
countries,  but  especially  those  of 
France.  In  particular,  the  unreliability 
of  his  course  in  applying  the  terms  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany  has 
been  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the 
European  situation.  Sir  Edward  Carson 
has  been  quoted  by  the  Oxford  students 
who  have  recently  visited  America  to 
debate  with  American  students  as  de- 
scribing the  peace  established  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  as  "the  peace  which 
passetb  all  understanding."  Certainly 
as  applied  by  Lloyd  George  no  one  could 
be  expected  to  understand  it.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  he  modified  its  terms  by 
his  own  interpretation  that  he  was  the 
longest  to  last  of  the  "Big  Four"  who 
negotiated  it.  Perhaps  he  had  to  seem 
uncertain  to  his  foreign  neighbors  in 
order  to  keep  his  power  at  home.  Per- 
haps the  friction  that  has  accompanied 
his  negotiations  ever  since  the  Peace 
Treaty  was  signed  was  the  inevitable 
product  of  England's  economic  turmoil 
and  political  instability.  Nevertheless  it 
is  Impossible  to  relieve  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
of  the  responsibility  for  much  that  has 
happened  in  the  fostering  of  misunder- 
standing over  the  enforcement  of  the 
German  reparations,  as  well  as  the  nego- 
tiations concerning  the  Near  East.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  foreign  observer  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  in  Europe,  except 
with  Germany  and  her  allies,  Lloyd 
George's  retirement  has  been  greeted 
mainly  with  expressions  of  relief. 

Nothing  that  has  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  change  in  the  British  Gov- 
ernment Indicates,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
any  reason  for  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  America  toward  Europe.  We  have 
every  reason  for  continuing  to  give  our 
aid  to  those  who  are  helpless,  though 
those    very    helpless    ones    may    have 
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THE 

MISUNDERSTOOD 

Do  you  know  that  Alaska  is  the 
most  misunderstood  territory 
on  earth  to-day?  The  popular  no- 
tion that  Alaska  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  blizzards,  icebergs,  and 
Eskimos  is  a  mistake.  Nearly  one 
thousand  miles  north  of  where 
Alaska  begins  there  are  enormous 
wheat-fields,  vegetable  gardens,  and 
scorching  summer  days  when  the 
mercury  climbs  to  90°.  An  Eskimo 
on  the  streets  of  Fainbanks  would 
be  a  seven-day  wonder.  If  you- 
think  that  Alaska  is  still  the  land 
of  the  "rough-neck,"  it  will  interest 
you  to  know  that  a  dinner-jacket  is 
as  useful  In  Alaska  as  in  New  York, 
and'  that  modish  fashions  in  dress 
reach  Alaska  almost  as  soon  as  they 
reach  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

Sherman  Rogers  has  Just  returned 
from  Alaska,  and  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles soon  to  appear  in  The  Outlook 
he  punctures  hundreds  of  our  illu- 
sions alMUt  the  Land  of  the'  Mid- 
night Sun.  He  describes  in  full 
exactly  what  Alaska  is  and  what 
Alaska  needs.  He  describes  its 
neglect  by  Congress,  and  outlines 
the  remedy. 

Mr.  Rogers's  report  on  Alaska*  is 
likely  to  excite  much  controversy. 
It  is  the  story  of  billions  of  doll|«-s' 
worth  of  potential  wealth  *iand  op- 
portunities of  social  and  political 
development  which  at  present  lie 
fettered  beneath  crushing  masses  of 
administrative  red  tape. 


neighbors  whose  obligation  to  them  is 
more  direct  than  ours.  We  have  every 
reason  to  look  with  sympathy  upon 
every  effort  towards  liberty  and  true 
self-government,  even  when  we  have  no 
means  of  giving  material  aid.  But  for 
intervention  or  for  interference  in  the 


general  political  or  economic  situation 
there  seems  to  us  to  t>e  no  present  neces- 
sity. The  time  may  come  when  a  more 
active  policy  than  we  are  now  pursuing 
may  be  effective;  but  If  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tive then,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  do 
what  would  be  ineffective  now. 

THE   THIRD    DEGREE 

IF  published  reports  are  to  be  credited, 
legal  officials  and  detectives  in  the 
New  Brunswick  murder  case  have 
fuHiished  another  example  of  the  futility 
as  well  as  the  un-American  cruelty  of 
"third  degn^ee"  methods.  One  i>erson 
thus  treated,  not  under  arrest,  already 
questioned  repeatedly,  was  called  out' of 
his  back  door  early  in  the  evening  by 
mysterious  men,  taken  to  a  room- where 
lawyers  and  detectives  were  waiting,  and 
subjected  to  a  rapid  fire  of  interrogation 
that  lasted  for  many  hours  and  well  into 
the  early  morning.  He  had  no  counsel, 
no  friend  to  guard  his  interests.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  "grjlling"  was 
peculiarly  an  outrage.  The  result  was 
apparently  negligible.  Another  man, 
whom  events  proved  to  be  untrust- 
worthy, was  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing he  had  not  told.  He  was  bullied 
and  cross-questioned  and  threatened  un- 
til he  broke  down  nervously  and  accused 
of  the  murder  a  friend  of  his  who, 
events  showed,  was  innocent  and  who 
was  discharged  soon  after  his  arrest.  In 
this  instance  the  result  was  a  good  deal 
worse  than  nothing. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  moral  and 
mental  as  well  as  physical  torture.  It 
is  repugnant  to  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of 
personal  liberty.  There  should  be  wide 
latitude  offered  to  keen-witted  Investiga- 
tion or  crime,  but  the  examination  of 
accused  or  suspected  persons  should  be 
conducted  by  a  Judicial  officer  under 
such  circumstances  that  coercion  and 
physical  breaking  down  of  till'  ques- 
tioned person  should  be  prevented. 
Scientists  and  lawyers  agree  that 
coerced  confessions,  or  .''testimony  are 
frequently^alBcT' when  admitted  as  evi- 
d^c9-at"all,  they  are  regarded  as  the 
poorest  kind  of  evidence. 

Pride  in  the  fine  traditions  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  and  judicial  procedure  should 
not  lead  us  to  ignore  the  merit  in  some 
other  traditions.  In  respect  to  the  ex- 
amination of  suspected  persons  or  of  re- 
luctant witnesses,  the  French  follow  a 
method  much  superior  to  the  "third 
degree"  both  in  its  efficiency  and  in  Its 
justice.  Such  examination  is  conducted 
openly  by  the  judge  who  exercises  great 
liberty  in  his  questions  but  is  restrained 
from  excess  not  only  by  tradition  and  by 
the  dignity  of  his  office  but  by  the  very 
publicity  of  the  procedure. 
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ON  THE  EVE  OF  ELECTION  DAY 


I-THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  THE  YANKEE 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE   FROM   WISCONSIN   BY   JOHN   BALLARD 


EVERY  political  ostrich  in  the  coun- 
try has  his  head  in  the  sand,  the 
while  squeaking  plaintively  that 
the  radical  success  in  Wisconsin  does 
not  mean  anything  serious.  It  all  de- 
pends on  what  one  considers  serious. 
The  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  in  the 
Wisconsin  primary  election  of  Septem- 
lier  5  Socialism  gained  the  greatest  vic- 
tory that  it  has  ever  won  in  American 
politics.  That  Robert  M.  I.a  Follette  re- 
ceived not  merely  a  majority,  but  a 
smashing,  an  overwhelming  majority, 
was  due  to  the  Milwaukee  Socialist  or- 
ganization, incomparably  the  best  disci- 
plined and  most  efficient  political  ma- 
chine in  the  United  States. 

It  is,  moreover,  entirely  possible  that 
Congress  will  again  be  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  deciding  what  to  do 
with  Victor  Berger. 

I.*st  spring  Berger  went  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  his  party  and  per- 
suaded the  delegates  so  to  change  the 
rules  as  to  permit  the  Wisconsin  branch 
to  make  no  nomination  for  Senator,  and 
thus  leave  the  members  free  to  vote  for 
I..a  Follette.  Perhaps  it  was  in  his  mind 
to  show  the  country  that  the  bulk  of  the 
La  Follette  followers  were  now  willing 
to  share  the  name  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  Socialism.  The  outcome  has 
Justified  his  opinion.  The  La  Follette 
faction  met  the  avowed  Socialists  more 
than  half-way.  If  the  November  decis- 
ion affirms  the  September  verdict,  the 
full  strength  developed  by  La  Follette 
may  t>e  counted  as  Socialist  strength. 

The  real,  the  true  reason  why  Social- 
ism has  made  such  political  gains  in 
Wisconsin  since  1917  is  l>ecause  the 
European  War  consolidated  the  spirit  of 
revolt  against  the  Yankee  tradition.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  whole  group 
of  Mid-Western  granger  States  that  have 
been  populated  by  Continental  peasants. 
Probably  there  are  not  more  people  in 
Wisconsin  than  in  some  other  States 
who  feel  that  the  United  States  is  not 
a  country,  but  there  are  more  who 
openly  say  so  and  who  will  vote  for  a 
man  whose  words  and  acts  mean  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing.  The  two 
groups  that  dominate  an  immense  area 
and  population — the  German  and  the 
Scandinavian — have  been  brought  Into 
almost  complete  accord  by  the  events  of 
the  war.  Scandinavian  Minnesota  was 
as  balky  in  war  time  as  Oerman  Wiscon- 
sin. Half  a  dozen  States  need  only  the 
same  quality  of  leadership  that  Wiscon- 
sin has  to  become  articulate  in  the  same 
way.  The  depeasantized  peasants,  as 
H.  G.  Wells  calls  them,  have  in  their 
common  hatred  of  Yankeedom  a  stronger 
bond  of  unity  than  ever  existed  l)efore. 

In  Wisconsin,  and  particularly  in 
Milwaukee,  an  absurd  state  of  affairs 
has  resulted  from  the  attempt  to  ignore 
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the  facts.  There  is  no  wholesome  ven- 
tilation of  the  political  premises  and  no 
exchange  of  views  on  the  subject  that  is 
uppermost  In  everybody's  mind  but 
which  nobody  talks  about.  Nobody,  that 
is  to  say,  except  Victor  Berger,  for  the 
Socialist  leader  is  almost  alone  in  speak- 
ing plainly.  It  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  the  so-called  conservative  German- 
language  papers  really  wanted  La  Fol- 
lette to  win  in  the  primary  and  want 
Berger  to  win  in  November;'  that  busi- 
ness men  who  were  publicly  enrolled  as 
contributors  to  anti-radical  funds  have 
privately  given  Iwth  their  money  and 
their  votes  to  help  the  Socialists  win; 
but  that  it  is  not  considered  polite  to 
mention  these  facts. 

Berger,  always  more  open   than   La 
Follette  or  the  German  editors  who  sup- 
port La  Follette,  occasionally  speaks  his 
mind.     Two  weeks  before  the  primary 
election,  in  a  remarkably  shrewd  analy- 
sis and  forecast,  he  gave  his  reasons  for 
expecting   a    Socialist    victory,    and    of 
three  causes  contributing  to  the  situa- 
tion, political  and  economic  and  ethnic, 
he  gave  most  consideration  to  the  ethnic. 
Here  is  a  part  of  the  statement,  pub- 
lished in  his  "Findings"  on  August  22: 
Ethnical.     The   United    .States   are 
not  an  ethnical  unit.    Our  population 
Is  of  mixed  European  descent. 

Naturally,  the  inherited  character- 
istics and  instincts  play  n  stronR  part 
In  our  lives,  and  even  for  that  reason 
alone  the  American  participation  in 
the  World  War  was  a  crime  and  a 
blunder.  Our  mission  naturally  should 
have  l>een  one  of  peace. 

Wisconsin  is  overwhelmingly  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian. 

For  some  reason  Jjcl  Follette  always 
has  had  a  strontr  hold  on  the  Scan- 
dinavian farmers — which  surely  was 
not  lessened  by  the  position  he  took 
against  the  war,  because  the  Scandi- 
navians, by  a  large  majority,  were  not 
in  favor  of  the  war. 

And  undoubtedly  I,a  Follette  has 
gained  the  sympathies  of  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  all  the  voters  of  Oerman 
descent,  who  by  instinct  as  much  as 
by  political  and  economic  insight  were 
opposed  to  our  entrance  Into  the 
World  War. 

Add  to  this  that  the  Irish  element 
during  the  war  and  since  the  war 
has  also  come  to  appreciate  Robert 
M.  lA  Follette  as  he  had  never  l)een 
appreciated  before.  It  will  be  a  sorry 
Irishman,  Indeed,  who  would  vote  for 
the  Rev.  "Big  Bill"  Oanfleld  in  pref- 
erence to  voting  for  Robert  M.  Iji 
Follette. 

The  re.ictlonaries  In  their  stupidity 
have  made  the  war  the  Issue  in  this 
election.  They  have  boldly  proclaimed 
that  the  nomination  and  election  of 
Roi>ert  M.  I,n  Follette  ia  to  he  con- 
.sidered  a  referendum  on  the  war 
question. 

They  will   gel    Iheir  "referendum." 


Now,  although  the  German  Socialists 
may  manifest  a  tender  Interest  in  the 
Irish  before  election,  in  their  secret 
hearts  they  fear  the  Irish  politician.  To 
this  day  they  do  not  know  Just  how  it 
came  about  that  Dan  Hoan,  of  true 
Hibernian  breed,  became  the  Socialist 
Mayor  of  this  Teutonic  town.  Berger 
likes  to  avail  himself  of  Irish  political 
skill,  but  it  is  part  of  the  Socialist  pro- 
gramme to  make  an  end  of  Irish  and 
Anglo-American  leadership.  With  scan- 
dalous disregard  of  this  ambition,  sun- 
dry Irishmen  went  out  on  September  5 
and  cleaned  up  the  best  county  nomina- 
tions in  sight.  Inasmuch  as  the  Irisli 
in  Milwaukee  are  relatively  about  as 
numerous  as  Scotchmen  in  Hester 
Street,  a  sporting  population  would  have 
been  moved  to  admiration.  Not  so  a 
community  whose  motto,  under  the  di- 
rect primary,  has  become,  "Everybody 
welch."  The  day  after  the  primary,  de- 
feated candidates  agitated  the  air  with 
cries  of  rage  and  demands  for  an  inde- 
pendent ticket.  Berger  was  moved  to 
sympathy  for  the  defeated  Republican 
candidates  and  said  in  his  disgust: 

Shaughnessy,  McManus,  Cary, 
Phelps — here  is  a  real,  smashing  de- 
feat of  the  "Huns"  In  Milwaukee 
County— in  spite  of  Bob  I,a  Follette's 
Hunnish  triumph.  I.«t  Bob  make 
progressive  laws;  they,  the  genuine 
pnyt  riots,  will  "stand  pat"  on  the  pay 
check. 

There  were  eight  candidates  for  dis- 
trict attorney;  Koenig,  Bartelt,  Graelv- 
ner,  Groelle,  Juergens,  rt  al..  and 
Shaughnessy  beat  the  lot.  Pat  McManus 
beat  "Heinle"  Bulder  for  county  treas- 
urer. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  "Helnie" 
holds  the  office  now  and  had,  besides, 
presented  the  Milwaukee  zoo  with  an 
elephant.  This  defeat  exasperated  the 
supporters  of  both  the  Kaiser  and  the 
zoo  and  caused  Berger  to  remind  his 
readers  that  the  elephant  is  the  source 
of  commercial  ivory.  However,  Berger 
is  too  subtle  for  his  constituency. 

Some  Wisconsin  editors  have  sent  out 
word  that  the  vote  for  La  Follette  should 
not  be  regarded  as  an  indorsement  of 
his  war  record — which  is  of  course  the 
Socialist  war  record  also.  The  state- 
ment is  absurd.  In  the  primary  cam- 
paign no  issue  was  more  fairly  and 
squarely  before  the  people  than  that 
very  question. 

However  unpalatable  the  fact  may  be. 
a  record  of  service  in  the  war  of  1917-18 
is  a  liability  and  not  an  asset  for  a  can- 
didate in  Wisconsin. 

Almost  every  ex-service  man  who  tried 
for  a  nomination  in  the  primary  wan 
npuilos  vrmuiai.  Paulsen,  with  the 
record  of  a  Arst-class  ftghting  man,  tried 
for  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  a  more 
direct  way  than  anybody  else  challenges] 
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ptiblic  opinion  on  the  subject  of  La  Fol- 
lette's  war  record.  He  told  in  bis  cam- 
paign speeches  of  liaving  rounded  up 
German  prisoners  in  France  who  in- 
formed him  that  Bob  La  Follette's  pro- 
tests against  the  war  were  circulated 
behind  the  German  battle-lines.  The 
German  districts  of  Wisconsin  with  one 
accord  buried  Paulsen  under  an  ava- 
lanche of  votes,  and  his  opponent,  Zlm- 
mermann,  was  nominated  by  a  huge 
majority. 

One  soldier,  by  reason  of  his  personal 
IMpularity,  did  succeed  in  winning  the 
nomination  for  sheriff  of  Milwaukee 
County.  That  was  Colonel  Westfahl, 
commander  of  an  artillery  regiment  of 
the  Thirty-second  Division.  He  lives  In 
"Victor  Berger's  Congressional  district. 
Berger  is  much  annoyed  by  the  soldier's 
success,  and  is  already  at  work  trying 
to  turn  the  Colonel's  military  record  to 
account  against  him.  He  Invites  work- 
ingmen  to  contemplate  "that  German 
drill  master  of  Whiteflsh  Bay"  and 
sneers  at  Westfahl  as  "the  victor  of 
Veuve  Cliquot  and  Chateau  Lafltte." 
Colonel  Westfahl  has  before  him  in  No- 
vember a  battle  of  more  doubtful  Issue 
than  any  he  fought  in  France. 

Mr.  Puelicher,  elected  in  October 
President  of  the  American  Bankers' 
'Association,  is  one  of  the  best-tempered 
but  also  one  of  the  most  persistent  an- 
tagonists of  revolutionary  radicalism  in 
Milwaukee.  Yet  analysis  of  the  primary 
returns  shows  that   the   Socialists   ob- 
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tained  upwards  of  2,000  votes  in  the 
neighborhood  that  constitutes  Milwau- 
kee's "gold  coast."  Business  and  profes- 
sional people  rolled  up  Berger's  big 
vote,  cast  as  a  defiance  to  Congress  two 
years  ago,  and  they  will  vote  for  him 
again  this  year.  In  that  connection 
Berger  reminded  his  constituents  a  little 
while  ago  that  bis  case  in  the  Federal 
court  is  not  yet  finally  disposed  of  and 
that  he  is  still  under  heavy  bail. 

The  Socialists  had  the  labor  vote  be- 
fore the  European  War.  The  impressive 
gains  made  since  the  war  represent 
mainly  the  spread  of  radicalism  among 
people  who  are  not  factory  workers.  It 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  radicalism  that  pictures 
Socialism  as  an  anti- Yankee  rather  than 
anti-capitalist  movement,  but  it  swallows 
a  moderate  programme  of  collectivism 
along  with  the  rest.  At  no  other  time 
during  the  campaign  was  La  Follette 
greeted  with  quite  such  stormy  applause 
as  when  he  declared,  for  the  first  time, 
for  the  public  ownership  of  railways. 

What  is  said  here  is  as  true  of  the 
State  as  a  whole  as  of  Milwaukee. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  blink- 
ing at  the  facts,  and  the  facts  are  that 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  indorsed  La 
Follette's  war  record,  approved  bis  tacit 
alliance  with  the  Socialist  Tammany  of 
Milwaukee,  and,  in  the  circumstances, 
virtually  approved  Victor  Berger's  rec- 
ord by  the  same  unprecedented  vote. 
There  was  in  truth  only  one  contest,  and 
that  was  between  Republicans  and  So- 
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cialists.  The  Socialists  won  and  have 
captured  the  Republican  organization  as 
completely  as  the  Non-Partlsan  League 
did  in  North  Dakota.  How  completely 
the  Democratic  party  has  been  extin- 
guished in  Wisconsin  is  revealed  by  the 
returns.  In  two  counties,  Sauk  and 
Shawano,  the  Democrats  polled  less  than 
100  votes— 74  In  Sauk  and  19  In 
Shawano.  In  Washington,  a  strongly 
German  county,  they  got  221  votes;  in 
Outagamie,  another  German  stronghold 
and  formerly  the  home  of  many  Demo- 
crats, 163;  in  Kenosha,  a  factory  district, 
672.  The  Democratic  vote  was  small 
enough  in  1920 — the  total  for  Governor 
then  was  22,435 — but  In  1922  it  has  ap- 
proached the  vanishing  point. 

After  the  November  election  it  will  be 
disclosed  in  what  manner  the  Socialists 
propose  to  utilize  the  new  alignment  in 
making  their  Milwaukee  machine  the 
nucleus  of  a  strengthened  National  radi- 
cal movement.  Berger  now  stands  ac- 
credited as  the  most  successful  political 
manipulator  that  Socialism  has  pro- 
duced in  America.  If  the  new  third 
party  appears,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
a  man  of  Berger's  intense,  passionate, 
and  dominating  personality  will  get 
along  with  La  Follette,  who  is  himself 
not  without  similar  qualities  and  who 
as  a  political  boss  is  celebrated  for  not 
permitting  anybody  else  to  decide  what 
issues  shall  be  discussed  or  how  his  or- 
ganization shall  be  run. 

Milwaukee,  Wlaconaln. 


II-POLITICAL  TOPSY-TURVYDOM  IN  OKLAHOMA 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  AN  OKLAHOMAN  OBSERVER* 


OKLAHOMA  is  always  Interesting. 
The  State  got  born  that  way 
when,  almost  twenty  years  ago,  it 
adopted  its  30,000-word  Constitution. 
The  Convention  which  framed  that  re- 
markable document,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  assured  itself  that  it  was  more 
capable  of  enlightened  lawmaking  than 
any  Legislature  which  the  new  State 
was  likely  to  elect  within  a  decade  or 
two,  and  proceeded  ceremoniously  to  in- 
corporate in  the  Constitution  practically 
all  of  the  legislation  which  it  conceived 
a  forward-looking  commonwealth  would 
need  for  that  period.  It  was  liberal  in  the 
quantity  thus  produced,  as  attested  by 
the  record-breaking  length  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  not  less  so  in  the  substance, 
according  to  the  best  school  of  Bryanism 
which  was  then  ascendant  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  dominant  Democratic  party. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  whereas  the 
present  Constitution  is  the  longest  re- 
corded, the  ne.vt  one  bids  fair  to  be 
among  the  shortest,  for,  so  far  as  senti- 
ment is  now  formed  and  vocal,  the  ex- 
periment of  embodying  complete  legisla- 
tion in  a  constitution  has  either  been 


■  Thp  wrltor  of  thta  correspondence  holds  a 
poaltlon  In  the  Stute  which  liivea  him  a  point  of 
vantage  for  political  observation  which  the 
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acknowledged  a  failure  or,  conceded  to 
have  been  advisable  if  not  necessary 
under  the  circumstances  a  couple  of 
decades  ago,  the  conditions  no  longer 
prompt  such  restrictions  upon  natural 
political  development.  This  is  the  atti- 
tude of  several  of  those  still  living  in 
the  State  who  as  members  of  the  first 
Constitutional  Convention  helped  to 
frame  the  document  now  in  force.  These 
pioneers  not  only  incorporated  extensive 
legislation  in  the  Constitution,  but  they 
made  amendment  so  nearly  impossible 
that  only  two  changes  which  affect  the 
substance  of  the  document  are  said  to 
have  succeeded  when  submitted  to  the 
electorate.  The  issue  of  a  new  Constitu- 
tion must  soon  be  forward,  since  the 
twenty-year  period,  within  which  the 
question  of  calling  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention must  be  submitted  to  the  people, 
will  soon  be  up. 

But  the  political  situation  in  the  pres- 
ent campaign  is  one  of  the  most  startling 
on  the  map.  Nowhere  is  the  shattering 
of  old  and  rigid  partisan  alignments 
more  complete.  The  Democratic  party 
has  dominated  every  election  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  That  two  years  ago 
is  nearest  an  exception,  when  a  Republi- 
can Senator  was  sent  to  Washington  and 
a  Republican  majority  was  returned  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature.    But 


the  Democratic  Governor  and  his  admin- 
istration still  held  the  control  of  atTalrs. 
Now  the  Democratic  party  machinery 
has  been  captured  by  the  farmer-labor 
group.  Their  leaders  do  not  scruple  to 
declare  that  they  are  the  North  Dakota 
Non-Partisan  League  under  a  different 
name.  Just  as  the  League  captured  the 
Republican  party  machinery  in  North 
Dakota,  so  they  have  taken  over  the 
Democratic  machinery  in  Oklahoma. 

They  have  done  thorough  work.  Their 
candidate,  formally  nominated  at  their 
antecedent  Convention,  was  tacitly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Democratic  Convention, 
and  the  primaries  triumphantly  con- 
firmed the  choice.  In  this  candidate's 
campaign  the  farmer-labor  platform  is 
being  so  openly  woven  into  the  conserva- 
tive Democratic  platform  that  lifelong 
and  hereditary  Democrats  are  alarmed 
to  the  point  of  the  desertion  of  their 
party  standards  in  multitudes.  One 
prominent  citizen  remarks  that  his  old 
dad  warned  him  in  his  youth  that  if  he 
ever  voted  for  a  Republican  his  doR 
would  bite  him  when  he  returned  home 
from  the  polls;  he  feels  himself  forced 
to  put  the  old  gentleman's  prophecy  to 
the  test  this  year,  for  he  Joins  the  de- 
serting multitude  and  will  vote  for  the 
Republican  candidate. 

But   tli9jg|3gmocratlc  candidate  chal- 
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lenges  his  supporters  to  win  over  two 
farmers  or  laboring  men  formerly  afflli- 
ated  with  the  Republicans  to  replace 
each  one  of  these  deserters.  His  success 
is  amazing  in  that  all  over  the  State  it 
is  conceded  that  be  will  command  the 
Negro  vote.  Hark  that  among  your 
freaks  of  a  freakish  year:  a  Democratic 
candidate,  in  a  State  constantly  boasting 
of  its  Southern  political  maternity,  ap- 
pealing openly  to  Negro  voters  with  re- 
sounding promises  of  service  to  them  as 
a  political  group,  and  manifestly  win- 
ning their  allegiance!  Contrariwise,  the 
Republican  candidate  almost  as  openly 
poses  as  a  Lliy-Wtaite,  the  candidate  of 
the  Lily-Wbites,  and  the  champion  of 
"white  supremacy." 
In  an  Oklahoma  accommodation  train 


the  other  day  a  citizen  of  unmistakable 
Southern  antecedents  was  overheard  to 
remark,  "Whatever  else  comes  out  of 
this  election,  it  means  that  the  South  is 
henceforth  independent  in  politics."  His 
neighbor  across  the  aisle  responded  in 
as  unmistakable  a  Southern  accent  with 
a  devout  "Thank  God  for  that!" 

The  Democratic  candidate,  repudiated 
openly  and  bitterly  by  many  heretofore 
incorrigible  Democrats,  storms  the  State 
as  a  Democrat  and  in  command  of  the 
Democratic  partisan  machinery.  The 
Republican  candidate  soft-pedals  his 
party  doctrines  everywhere,  mumbles  or 
declines  to  attempt  pronouncing  his 
party  shibboleths,  and  has  adopted  as 
his  campaign  slogan,  "Vote  for  the  man." 
The  banners  over  their  respective  cam- 


paign headquarters  in  the  capital  city 
announce  the  one  as  the  regular  Demi>- 
cratic  nominee,  and  studiously  omit  an; 
reference  to  the  party  affiliation  of  tbo 
other.  The  Republican  says  nothing  or 
tacitly  repudiates  the  Federal  Republi- 
can Administration,  while  the  Democrat 
holds  up  to  bitter  scorn  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State,  which  has  been  con- 
tinuously Democratic  since  the  State 
came  into  being. 

Oklahoma  may  not  be  pointing  out  a 
clear  course  to  new  party  organization 
but  she  is  running  true  to  type  and  her 
history  in  smashing  precedents  and  tra- 
ditions. The  names  are  all  that  hax« 
been  preserved  of  the  old  party  organi- 
zations and  principles  in  the  present 
political  campaign. 


III-SOMETHING  BREWING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

BY   FREDERICK   M.   DAVENPORT 

MEMBER   OF   THE   SENATE   OF   THE  STATE   OF  NEW    YORK 
PROFESSOR    IN    LAW   AND    POLITICAL    SCIENCE    AT   HAMILTON    COLLEGE 

This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  letters  by  Senator  Davenport  upon  the  political 
and  economic  situation  in  the  Central  States  of  America. — The  Editors. 


THE  present  Middle  Western  agita- 
tion is  observable  also  in  the 
States  of  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  Ne- 
braska, like  the  battered  and  splattered 
political  pioneer  that  she  Is,  is  normally 
viewed  with  arched  eyebrows  by  the 
East.  But  she  has  a  great  body  of  husky 
American  citizens  in  her  midst  never- 
theless. In  her  rather  violent  struggles 
In  the  last  generation  for  a  better  com- 
monwealth and  a  better  country  she  has 
practically  lost  all  sense  of  party.  Po- 
litical machines  mean  nothing  in  her 
experienced  young  life.  Republican  and 
Democratic  labels  are  essentially  worth- 
less as  vote-getters.  Issues,  discontents, 
drys,  wets,  conservatives,  liberals — you 
hear  about  these,  but  not  about  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  platfomfs  or  standard 
bearers. 

The  contest  this  year  in  Nebraska 
wages  about  the  Governorship  and  the 
United  States  Senatorship.  And  unless 
all  signs  fail,  she  will  pick  Bryan  for 
Governor"  and  Howell  for  United  States 
Senator.  Bryan  has  the  Democratic 
label,  Howell  the  Republican.  Bryan  is 
a  brother  of  the  better  known  W.  J.  B.. 
but  he  has  a  record  of  his  own.  He  was 
long  a  City  Commissioner  of  Lincoln, 
then  Mayor,  and  is  now  City  Commis- 
sioner again.  He  is  committed  to  a 
municipal  ownership  and  operation  pro- 
gramme for  cities,  where  necessary.  Just 
as  Howell  is.  He  is  dry,  as  Howell  is. 
He  is  backed  by  the  more  radical  pro- 
gressive faction  and  by  the  Non-Partisan 
Leaguers,  just  as  Howell  is.  Randall, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor, 
who  is  running  against  Bryan,  is  in 
natural  surroundings  and  tendencies 
what  they  call  in  Nebraska  a  conserva- 
tive. He  is  President  of  the  State 
Bankers'   Association,   a    man    of   high 


character,  known  in  kindly  fashion  as 
Uncle  Charlie  because  be  is  always  ex- 
tending a  friendly  hand  lo  somebody; 
prominent  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
which  is  the  leading  denomination  in 
Nebraska,  having  sixty-five  thousand 
members  in  the  State  and  four  or  five 
hundred  preachers.  The  Methodists 
were  the  boosters  for  his  candidacy,  and 
politically  they  usually  don't  go  far 
wrong,  at  least  on  the  character  or  the 
humanness  of  a  public  man.  ^  But  Ran- 
dall is  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
and  has  recently  voted,  in  a  brief  period 
of  conservative  reaction  which  followed 
the  war,  for  a  drastic anti-picketing  law; 
for  a  bill  to  take  the  party  organization 
out  of  the  direct  primary  regulations, 
leaving  only  the  candidates  for  public 
office  to  be  nominated  there;  for  a  bank- 
ing statute  which  gives  the  State  Bank- 
ing Board  power  to  refuse  a  charter 
wherever  they  like.  These  measures  are 
up  on  referendum  in  the  present  cam- 
paign and  seem  not  to  be  so  popular  as 
they  looked  when  they  passed  the  Legis- 
lature. So  far  as  there  is  any  odium 
attached  to  them,  it  falls  on  Randal! 
particularly  as  a  candidate  for  Governor. 
Bryan  is  against  them  all. 

Howell,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator,  is  pitted  against 
the  sitting  Senator,  Hitchcock,  who  has 
been  much  t>efore  the  country  as  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  Wilson  pro- 
gramme of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
who  is  an  able  and  aggressive  public 
man.  Probably  a  majority  of  the  nomi- 
nal Republicans,  and  particularly  a 
majority  of  the  women,  of  Nebraska 
favored  the  League  of  Nations  and  were 
well  pleased  with  the  Washington  Con- 
ference on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments. 
But  Hitchcock  has  neutralized  with 
these  women  of  Nebraska  his  stand  on 


the  League  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to 
woman  suffrage,  and  especially  his  stand 
against  prohibition.  For  years  the  men 
and  women  of  the  German  stock,  who 
are  strong  in  numbers  and  influence  in 
Nebraska,  followed  Hitchcock  with  devo- 
tion. When  he  voted  for  an  embargo  on 
the  shipment  of  munitions  to  the  Allies, 
the  Germans  In  Nebraska  roared  ap- 
proval. But  he  lost  them  by  his  later 
stand  for  the  Wilson  League  and  his 
vote  against  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many. What  the  Germans  will  do  as  a 
body  this  year,  whether  they  will  re- 
member their  former  devotion  to  Hitch- 
cock and  support  him,  after  all,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  is  problematical. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  feelings  of 
tlie  Germans  in  the  State  for  him  have 
amounted  to  personal  affection.  Hitch- 
cock was  once  a  Heidelberg  student,  and 
he  has  spoken  sometimes  to  his  audi- 
ences in  tlie  German  tongue. 

Nebraska  is  dry.  is  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  the  League  of  Nations,  shares 
the  economic  unrest  of  the  middle  conn- 
try,  and  seems  to  be  headed  away  from 
Hitchcock  towards  Howell.  Howell  has 
had  an  able  and  progressive  life  reeont 
He  has  for  years  been  the  Republican 
National  Committeeman  of  his  State,  a 
position  fairly  won  by  espousing  Rooae- 
velt  Republicanism  consistently  and 
openly  from  the  beginning.  He  baa  been 
in  a  long  twenty  years'  fight  in  Nebraska 
to  break  the  grip  of  extortionate  private 
monopoly  upon  municipal  utilities.  He 
lives  in  Omaha,  and  be  is  now  the 
general  manager  of  the  municipal  water 
plant,  the  municipal  ice  plant  and  the 
municipal  gas  plant — induatries  which 
he  has  managed  with  astonishing  mie- 
cess. 

Howell's  point  of  view,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  old  order  of  private 
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profiteering  in  Omaha,  is  Indicated  by  a 
conversation  a  little  while  ago  between 
him  and  a  prominent  banker  of  the 
State.  Howell  was  telling  the  banker 
about  the  success  of  his  ice  plant.  He 
spoke  of  the  original  Investment  of 
$240,000  and  of  how  in  the  first  year  he 
had  made  some  money.  "But,  do  you 
know,"  said  he,  earnestly,  "this  year  we 
are  selling  Ice  for  thirty-three  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  at  jitney  stations  all 
over  the  city,  where  people  have  come 
for  the  ice  with  baby  buggies  and  little 
wagons  and  have  taken  it  to  their 
homes,  while  the  price  at  Sioux  City  has 
been  a  dollar  a  hundred  delivered;  and, 
In  spite  of  this  low  price,  we  have  laid 
up,"  said  Howell,  "a  surplus  of  $80,000." 
And  the  banker  looked  at  him  and  said: 
"Howell,  Isn't  it  too  bad  you  couldn't 
have  done  that  for  yourself?"  Howell 
represents  the  unselfish  idealism  of  Ne- 
braska. The  group  who  are  against  him 
are  particularly  those  who,  like  the 
banker  above,  have  not  the  imagination 
to  understand  a  man  who  glories  in 
serving  his  city  or  his  State. 

Howell  is  against  the  cancellation  of 
Europe's  debt;  he  favors  the  bonus  be- 
cause in  the  war  he  failed  to  draft  labor 
and  the  profiteers  to  a  genuine  public 
service,  but  sternly  compelled  the  sol- 
diers to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands 
on  the  battlefields  of  France.  This 
seems  to  be  throughout  the  West  a 
strong  emotional  argument  for  the 
bonus.  When  the  subject  of  taxes  to  pay 
the  bonus  is  broached,  however,  the  emo- 
tional discussion  wanes.  It  is  at  bottom 
an  uncertain  issue  in  the  Middle  West- 
ern breast,  unless  that  section  of  Ameri- 
can capital  which  profited  most  by  the 
war  bears  the  burden  of  the  bonus. 
Howell  also  is  a  foe  of  the  Esch-Cum- 
mins  Law.  He,  too,  like  Brookhart  of 
Iowa,  would  squeeze  out  seven  billions 
of  water,  restore  real  competition  be- 
tween the  railways,  establish  regional 
tribunals,  and  abolish  the  dictatorship 
of  railway  capitalists.  He  defends  pub- 
lic ownership  only  as  a  last  resort  to 
prevent  the  continued  plundering  of  the 
people;  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  railways  to  go  to  public 
ownership,  he  would  take  over  one  great 
National  system,  not  all  the  roads,  and 
force  the  reign  of  justice  by  the  com- 
petitive use  of  this  single  great  line.  He 
is  opposed  to  the  ship  subsidy  and  prom- 
ises to  support  the  farm  bloc.  He  seems 
to  fit  into  the  temper  of  the  time  in 
Nebraska,  as  Beveridge  does  in  Indiana 
and  Brookhart  in  Iowa. 

Tlie  Non-Partisan  League,  with  its 
programme  of  State  Socialism,  still 
trembles  the  political  waters  of  the  Mid- 
dle Northwest.  Townley,  the  quondam 
leader,  who  went  to  jail  for  his  attitude 
towards  the  war.  Is  out  and  managing 
again.  I  am  informed,  the  Non-Partisan 
farmers'  organization  of  North  Dakota. 
His  hand  is  not  so  apparent  as  it  was 
in  the  political  movements  of  the  time 
in  the  Northwest,  but  his  cause  is  still 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,     and     other     near-by     States. 
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Frazier,  of  Nortb  Dakota,  who  was 
recalled  only  last  year  as  Governor, 
appears  this  year  as  the  victorious  Re- 
publican candidate  for  United  States 
Senator,  and  is  likely  to  join  the  other 
Middle  Western  apostles  of  a  more 
radical  day  in  the  Senatorial  circle  of 
fame  at  Washington. 

I  speak  always  of  the  candidates  for 
the  United  States  Senatorship  in  these 
States,  because  the  National  battle  cen- 
ters around  them.  In  Minnesota  the 
Republican  candidate  is  the  sitting  Sena- 
tor Kellogg,  trust-buster  in  the  Roose- 
velt days,  but  staid  and  regular  now, 
able  and  useful,  though  lacking  elenient.<! 
of  warm  political  popularity.  The 
Democratic  candidate  is  Mrs.  Peter 
Oleson,  who  has  been  vigorously  active 
in  word  and  deed  in  the  political  or- 
ganization and  inspiration  of  women  all 
over  the  State.  She  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  very  fastest  talkers  in  captivity, 
only  matched  or  exceeded,  so  Minneso- 
tans  say,  by  George  E.  Vincent,  now 
President  of  the  Rockefeller  Poundallon. 
who  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  the 
State  University  at  Minneapolis.  She  is 
against  the  "millionaire  bloc"  in  Con- 
gress, against  the  Esch-Cummins  Bill, 
against  a  sales  tax,  against  any  subsi 
dizing  of  great  corporate  interests,  in 
favor  of  a  bonus  paid  out  of  excess 
profits.  She  has  a  name  which  goes  far 
in  the  Swedish  population  of  Minnesota, 
and  she  is  proving  dangerously  attrac- 
tive to  Republican  women. 

The  Farmer-Labor  Non-Partisan 
League  Senatorial  candidate  in  Minne- 
sota is  Doctor  Henrik  Shlpstead,  a  coun- 
try dentist,  a  philosophizing  Norwegian, 
a  student  of  economic  radicalism  and  of 
Norwegian  literature,  a  political  radical 
of  the  type  of  La  Follette  and  Brookhart, 
and  an  indefatigable  worker  for  his 
party  and  his  cause.  The  fight  for  the 
Senatorship  rages  about  him.  It  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  Intelligent  observers 
in  Minnesota  that  Mrs.  Oleson  will  come 
otr  third,  perhaps  drawing  sufficient 
Republican  women  from  Kellogg  to  let 
Shlpstead  into  the  Senate.  If  this  hap- 
pens, the  Senate  will  gasp.  It  will  be 
the  last  straw.  The  argument  against 
Its  probability  is  that  the  usual  may 
happen  ftnd  the  conservative  citizens  of 
the  twin  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  without  regard  to  party,  may  move 
in  a  body  over  to  Kellogg  on  election 
day.  Thus  the  Non-Partisan  League 
peril,  which  above  all  things  they  fear, 
will  once  more  be  avoided. 

The  commercial  conservatives  of  the 
Twin  Cities  have  long  had  no  other  an- 
tidote for  what  they  naturally  regard  as 
the  menacing  Socialism  of  the  radical 
Leaguers,  except  a  startled  joining  of 
forces  in  a  crisis,  without  regard  to 
party,  or  a  hysterical  digging  into  their 
pocketbooks  for  great  campaign  funds 
against  catastrophe.  They  are  only 
slowly  learning  that  they  must  meet  by 
rational  remedies  the  undoubted  Ills  un- 
der which  the  farmers  of  the  great 
wheat  States  suffer. 

The  radical  leaders  of  the  farmers  de- 
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mand  that  the  remedies  be  State  eleva- 
tors. State  warehouses,  and  State  banks. 
Only  slowly,  in  Minnesota,  is  the  bul- 
wark of  co-operative  enterprise  being 
employed  to  meet  the  advancing  press- 
ure of  State  Socialism.  But  the  co- 
operative spirit  is  growing.  The  present 
Governor  Preus  was  elected  on  that 
issue.  He  convinced  the  farmers  that 
they  should  control  their  own  remedial 
institutions,  and  not  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  Socialist  politicians  of  the  State 
Government.  Both  in  Minnesota  and  in 
Nebraska  the  propagandism  of  the  Non- 
Partisan  League  is  being  successfully 
met  by  the  advance  of  private  co-opera- 
tion. Forty  thousand  members  in  Ne- 
braska are  In  the  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Union,  owning  and  operating  a  long  line 
of  elevators.  And  the  number  in  Minne- 
sota is  growing. 

La  Follette  in  Wisconsin  is  coming  to 
the  peak  of  his  power.  He  has  finally 
merged  In  an  overwhelming  personal 
constituency  the  anti^corporation  agra- 
rians, the  wets,  the  (Jermans,  the  pro- 
bonUs  soldiers,  the  Socialists  and  the 
industrial  workers  of  all  shades.  Here 
Is  another  State  where  anybody  Is  wel- 
come to  the  rest  of  the  electorate.  Wis- 
consin is  Wisconsin  and  La  Follette  has 
on  his  side  the  great  bulk  of  the  kind 
of  voters  who  dwell  in  it.  If  he  keeps 
his  health  and  vigor,  he  would  seem  to 
be  psychologically  in  preparation  as 
never  before  for  the  leadership  of  the 
radical  elements  in  the  Republican  party 
and  in  the  country.  So  conservative  a 
progressive  as  Beveridge  recently  paid 
La  Follette  high  public  compliment  for 
his  astonishing  ability  and  determined 
integrity.  In  fact  the  whole  Middle 
West,  whether  friendly  or  hostile  to  his 
ideas,  rates  his  integrity  high.  It  was 
with  La  Follette  as  with  those  other 
leaders  who  came  through  in  their 
separate  States;  the  people  were  in  each 
instance  groping  for  the  men  whom  they 
regarded  as  of  unselfish  and  uncompro- 
mising integrity.  The  voters  seemed  to 
be  saying  to  themselves:  "We  are  un- 
certain about  policies,  we  don't  know 
what  w»  want;  but  we  would  choose 
these  men  whom  we  trust,  and  put  the 
problems  up  to  them." 

And  that  is  about  as  far  as  the  Middle 
West  has  yet  gone  in  Its  new  onward 
surge  of  progress.  It  is  on  the  warpath. 
It  doesn't  know  where  it's  going,  but 
it's  on  the  way.  Its  movement  is  yet 
purposeless  and  lacks  unity  of  method 
or  motive.  If  unusual  material  pros- 
perity Intervenes,  the  temperature  of  its 
political  blood-heat  may  be  lowered  by 
1924.  But  the  Middle  West  is  already 
the  matrix  of  a  new  National  insurrec- 
tion, if  economic  difficulty  continues  and 
the  right  sort  of  leadership  arouses  con- 
scious purpose. 

In  any  event,  prospective  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  in  1924  would  do  well, 
I  think,  to  bear  in  mind  that  bourbon 
and  reactionary  traits  are  no  more  be- 
loved In  the  West  than  they  were  a 
decade  ago,  that  a  nominee  for  the  Presi- 
dency without  prog 
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foredoomed  to  repudiation  In  that  sec- 
tion of  tlie  country.  Tlie  die-bards  of 
commerce  and  politics  should  tioke  no- 
tice. 

It  Is  a  Ions  distance  from  Broadway 
out  here  where  the  cart-wheel  silver 
dollars  begin  to  weigh  down  your  pocket- 
book  and  the  big  soft  bat  shades  the 
husky  form  of  the  out-of-doors  man.  I 
went  one  Sunday  morning  to  church. 


THE  OUTLOOK 

and  as  I  was  passing  out  I  was  cour- 
teously approached  by  an  elderly  mem- 
ber who  recognized  me  as  a  stranger  and 
inquired  for  the  place  of  my  residence. 
When  I  replied.  "New  York,"  bis  face 
lighted  up  and  he  said:  "I  was  in  New 
York  once,  and  I  went  to  hear  a  man 
preach  there.  Let  me  see,  what  was  his 
name? — Oh,  yes,  Beecber.  Beecher.  You 
know,  be  cut  quite  a  flgger  in  bis  day." 


It's  a  long  distance  from  Broadway,  and 
it  has  its  faults  of  unreason,  but  a 
sturdy  National  heart  beats  here,  and 
its  conscience,  though  socially  and  theo- 
logically conventional,  is  sensitive  to 
economic  and  political  injustice.  Out 
here  you  catch  the  sound  of  the  reveille 
and  the  early  intimations  of  the  onward 
march  while  yet  the  East  sleeps  stolidly 
in  its  tents. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PROTECT 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS  IN  TURKEY  AND  THEIR  WORK 


BY    EVERETT   P.    WHEELER 


THE  President  of  the  United  States 
has  naturally  been  careful  to 
avoid  any  military  action  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  victorious  Turkish 
armies  in  Asia  Minor.  But  the  destruc- 
tion of  Smyrna  and  of  the  property  of 
American  citizens  there  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  work  of  American  citizens 
in  Asia  Minor  compel  careful  considera- 
tion of  our  duty  at  the  present  time. 

Article  II  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  defines  the  duty  of  the 
President  and  expresses  his  powers. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  him. 
At  bis  inauguration  he  solemnly  swears 
faithfully  to  execute  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  "preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution." 
Under  this  Constitution  he  has  power 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  make  treaties. 

Section  3  of  tliis  article  declares:  "He 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed." 

Article  VI  provides  that  all  treaties 
made  "under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land." 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  thus  vested 
In  the  President  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  a  treaty  was  made 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Otto- 
man Empire  in  1830.  That  treaty  guar- 
antees to  American  citizens  in  Turkey 
that  "they  shall  not  in  any  way  be  vexed 
or  molested."  "They  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  their  affairs."  It  also  provides 
that  "even  when  they  have  committed 
some  offense  they  shall  not  be  arrested 
or  put  in  prison  by  the  local  authorities, 
but  they  shall  be  tried  by  their  Minister 
or  Consul  and  punished  according  to 
their  offense,  following  In  this  respect 
the  usage  observed  toward  other 
Franks."  A  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Turkish  Government 
ratified  in  1862  confirms  these  proviso 
ions.  Under  their  protection  and  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, American  citizens  have  gone  to 
Turkey,  established  colleges,  schools, 
and  hospitals  there,  and  have  done  a 
most  benevolent  work  among  the  native 
Christians. 

By  Turkish  law  a  Mussulman  who 
caves     his    Mohammedan     faith     and 


adopts  another  is  punishable  with  death. 
The  work  of  Americans  for  the  Turks 
has  been,  for  this  reason,  very  limited: 
still  they  have  bad  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can medical  and  surgical  skill. 

During  the  last  year  these  provisions 
of  the  treaties  have  been  shamefully  vio- 
lated by  the  Angora  Government.  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  been  arrested,  taken 
from  their  homes  for  no  crime  whatever, 
they  have  not  been  tried  before  their 
Consul,  and  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged  among  the  native  Chris- 
tians has  been  broken  up.  More  than 
a  million  of  these  native  Christians  have 
been  killed  or  deported  by  the  Angora 
Government.  This  is  Just  as  much,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  treaty,  a  "disturb- 
ance" in  the  affairs  of  the  Americans 
and  a  "vexing  and  molesting"  of  them 
as  it  would  be  to  kill  all  the  persons 
employed  in  a  factory  or  for  whose  sup- 
ply the  factory  was  working.  As  long 
ago  as  1855  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  rendered  an  opinion  that 
our  citizens  who  had  gone  to  Turkey 
under  the  protection  of  this  treaty  and 
established  schools  and  colleges  and  hos- 
pitals are  as  much  entitled  to  this  bene- 
fit as  if  they  were  merchants;  that  the 
treaty  applied  to  all  lawful  business, 
whether  benevolent  or  mercantile.  This 
has  been  the  practical  construction  of  it 
from  the  beginning. 

There  is  no  question  of  making  war 
upon  Turkey  or  doing  any  act  which  re- 
quires further  legislation.  The  treaties 
already  made  and  ratified  by  the  Senate 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  execute 
them  and  to  obtain,  not  only  indemnity 
for  the  past,  but  security  for  the  future. 
His  executive  power  extends  to  the 
Army  and  Navy,  of  which  he  is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  it  is  his  duty  to  use 
the  full  power  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  protect,  for  the  future, 
American  citizens  in  that  part  of  Thrace 
of  which  possession  is  shortly  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Turkish  Government. 

All  our  experience  with  the  Turks 
(and  the  same  is  true  of  the  experience 
of  other  nations)  shows  that  their  prom- 
ises are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Whatever 
they  may  say  now  to  obtain  admission 
to  Thrace,  they  will  undoubtedly  commit 


the  same  crimes  there  that  they  did  in 
Asia  Minor,  unless  this  Government 
makes  such  a  show  of  force  that  the 
Turks  will  see  that  the  whole  power  of 
this  Government  will  be  exerted  for  the 
protection  of  our  colleges  and  other 
American  institutions  in  Turkey  and  for 
the  security  of  the  many  Americans  who 
are  living  In  Constantinople  and  doing 
business  there. 

In  dealing  with  the  Turks  it  must  be 
remembered  that  It  Is  part  of  their  re- 
ligion to  make  war  upon  unbelievers  and 
to  kill  them  unless  they  become  Moham- 
medans, and  that  a  promise  made  by  a 
Turk  to  an  unbeliever  is  not  binding. 
Men  are  sometimes  worse  than  their  re- 
ligion. They  are  seldom  better.  Indi- 
vidual Turks  are  courteous  and  plausi- 
ble, but  when  it  comes  to  united  action, 
when  they  have  bad  the  power,  they 
have  lived  up  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran.  We  can  expect  nothing  better  in 
the  future  unless  we  satisfy  them  that 
we  are  both  able  and  willing  to  protect 
our  own  citizens  and  the  work  in  which, 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  they  have  engaged.  This 
Is  not  war;  it  is  police  protection.  Our 
Government  has  protected  its  citizens 
in  this  way  a  hundred  times  In  the 
past  without  declaring  war.  In  fact. 
such  bold  and  manly  actions  prevent 
war;  just  as  a  well-organized  police 
force  Is  generally  effective  to  prevent  a 
mob  or  to  disperse  it  If  it  should  assem- 
ble. 

The  President,  as  has  been  shown,  has 
full  power  to  send  a  brigade  to  Constan- 
tinople for  the  protection  of  our  citizens 
there  and  their  work.  The  Allies  would 
welcome  this  coH>peration.  The  Ameri- 
can flag  and  the  power  behind  it  would 
be  as  effective  as  it  was  when  it  waved 
over  Corinna  Shattuck  at  Oorfa,  and 
saved  a  thousand  innocent  lives. 

We  may  well  recall  the  words  of 
Grover  Cleveland  in  his  Venesuela  mea- 
sage: 

There  is  no  calamity  which  a  great 
nation  can  Invite  which  equals  that 
which  can  follow  a  supine  submission 
to  wrons  and  injustice  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  national  solf-rcspect 
and  honor  bonoath  which  arc  shielded 
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THE  CRESCENT  RISES 

WILL   THE    TURK    PENETRATE    ITALIAN    TRIPOLI? 

BY   KINGSLEY   MOSES 


THE  sirocco  of  Turkish  victory  that 
sweeps  over  Asia  Minor  is  iilceiy 
to  prove  tar  more  devastating 
than  we  innocent  outsiders  suspect. 

For  a  year  or  more  in  intimate  touch 
with  Mohammedanism,  for  four  months 
of  that  time  utterly  Isolated  from  any 
English-spealcins  civilization  in  the 
desert  of  Libya,  the  writer  confesses  a 
fellow-feeling  for  the  Moslem,  a  personal 
partiality  toward  the  individual  Arab. 
Such  sentiment,  however,  should  not  be 
confused  with  intellectual  approval. 

Dr.  Lothrop  Stoddard  in  his  thought- 
ful if  rather  feverish  volume  "The  Ris- 
ing Tide  of  Color"  presents  all  the  argu- 
ments that  would  warn  against  a  Jehad 
OT  Holy  War.  The  imminence  of  such  a 
struggle  is  to  be  discounted,  if  only  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Mohammedan  is 
far  too  wise  and  shrewd  a  politician  to 
delude  himself  with  any  thoughts  of  im- 
mediate success.  Fundamentally  a  fight- 
ing man,  he  realizes  perfectly  how  slim 
would  be  his  chance  against  the  highly 
trained  forces  of  even  a  single  Christian 
nation. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  he  will 
not  now  attempt  any  aggressive  move- 
ment that  would  definitely  align  against 
him  the  armies  of  England,  France,  or 
Italy;  that  be  will  not  attempt  to  carry 
the  war  into  distinctly  European  terri- 
tory— barring  that  territory  until  lately 
known  as  Turkey  in  Europe. 

That  he  will  even  attempt  to  win  back 
his  European  vilayets  Is,  at  the  moment, 
problematical.  England's  official  atti- 
tude is  a  warning.  The  Turk  may  well 
be  skeptical,  however,  as  to  Just  how 
much  police  strength  lies  back  of  Eng- 
land's threat;  how  strongly  the  British 
people  would  support  such  an  enterprise 
Just  at  this  time.  And  the  Turk's  prin- 
cipal virtue  in  addition  to  personal  cour- 
age is  the  virtue  of  patience.  Secure  in 
his  present  comfortable  position,  he  can 
afford  to  sit  tight  and  await  diplomatic 
developments. 

Purely  speculative  though  the  opinion 
be,  it  is  the  writer's  conviction  that  the 
present  Turlcish  triumph  will  not  seri- 
ously affect  the  peace  of  either  the 
French  or  the  English  Mohammedan 
countries.  Algiers  and  Tunis  are  too 
close  to  Paris,  too  precious  as  colonies, 
to  be  pried  loose  from  French  sov- 
ereignty. Egypt  and  India  have  been 
too  long  under  the  stern  control  of  the 
British  military  forces.  Sporadic  up- 
risings may  occur;  but  any  concerted 
effort  by  Islam  would  in  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Egypt,  or  India  be  pretty  sure  of  instant 
suppression. 

There  remains  the  question  of  Tripoli 
— or,  as  the  country  is  more  definitely 
and  accurately  designated,  Libya. 

Libya,  that  stretch  of  Sahara  desert 
lying  between  Tunis  and  Egypt  along 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  technically  to- 


day under  the  dominion  of  Italy.  But 
the  grip  of  the  Quirinal  upon  this 
enormous  African  waste  is  none  too  se- 
cure. 

Taken  by  force  of  arms  in  1911,  Libya 
is  still  restive  under  Italian  supervision. 
There  has  been  no  change  whatever  in 
the  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  no  swerv- 
from  the  strict  tenets  of  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedanism. Always  the  most  difflcult 
of  converts,  the  Mohammedans  of  Libya 
particularly  see  no  attractions  in  Roman 
Catholicism;  and  it  is  doubtful  that  a 
hundred  of  them  have  been  brought  into 
the  Christian  Church.  Other  influences 
too,  among  the  most  powerful  the  pres- 
ence in  Libya  itself  of  the  see  of  the 
Senussi,  have  worked  to  nullify  the  best 
efforts  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 

Lacking  also  the  colonial  experience  of 
France  and  England,  Italy  has  failed  in 
any  material  degree  to  colonize  Libya 
with  Italians.  Naturally  gregarious,  the 
Italian  peasant  prefers  the  long  ocean 
Journey  to  the  United  States,  the  Argen- 
tine, or  Brazil,  where  already  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, to  a  short  two  days'  voyage  over 
the  placid  blue  sea  to  Tripoli  or  Bengasi. 
Opportunity  also.  In  that  sterile  empty 
land  of  the  desert,  seems  unalluring.  So 
Libya  remains — and  appears  likely  to 
remain — Arab. 

Along  a  shore-line  of  approximately 
eight  hundred  miles,  Libya,  including 
the  provinces  of  Tripolitania  and  Cyre- 
naica,  extends  from  a  point  about  due 
south  of  Milan  to  a  point  due  south  of 
Smyrna.  That  is  a  long  Journey.  And 
when  one  considers  that  no  railway — 
save  two  negligible  little  narrow-gauge 
lines  of  twenty  miles  length — serves  the 
country,  and  that  communication  is  had 
along  the  coast  only  by  steamer  and  in 
the  interior  only  by  camel-back,  one  can 
readily  understand  the  difficulties  of 
keeping  such  a  territory  under  control. 

Southward  for  perhaps  a  thousand 
miles,  over  the  unmapped  desert,  Italy 
nominally  holds  control.  But  here  again 
there  is  sovereignty  only  in  name;  and 
recent  press  despatches  report  towns  not 
forty  miles  from  Tripoli  City  In  the 
hands  of  the  Bedouins. 

The  reason  for  this  tenuous  hold  on 
Libya  by  the  Italians  is  due  more  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  country  than  to  any 
laxity  or  inherent  weakness  in  Italian 
government.  To  subdue  and  hold  a 
desert  country  is  one  of  the  most  difflcult 
tasks  conceivable  even  in  this  advanced 
day  of  military  efficiency.  Infantry  ad- 
vance, ever  slow  and  clumsy,  is  Just 
about  impossible  in  Libya,  where  mili- 
tary forces  must  depend  wholly  for  sub- 
sistence upon  their  own  lines  of  com- 
munication. Ask  any  experienced  sol- 
dier how  long  he  can  maintain  adequate 
lines  of  communication  without  rail- 
ways.   Artillery  movement  through  the 


heavy  Saharan  sand  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  may  be  summarily  dismissed; 
while  he  who  would  fight  the  Bedouin 
of  the  desert  with  cavalry  had  better 
consider  long  and  prudently,  for  the 
horsemen  of  the  Arabs  have  been  noted 
through  the  centuries  for  their  ferocity 
and  consummate  skill. 

More  modem  developments  serve  lit- 
tle. At  Azlzia,  shortly  after  its  sur- 
render as  Turkish  headquarters  in  the 
spring  of  1919,  the  writer  personally  wit- 
nessed the  futility  of  airplane  attack. 
The  great  rock,  outcropping  from  the 
sands,  where  the  Turks  and  Arabs  had 
fought  on  for  six  months  after  the  Euro- 
pean armistice,  stood  practically  un- 
touched, though  it  had  been  constantly 
bombarded  by  Italian  planes;  and  all 
about  in  the  rolling  sand  dunes  of  the 
desert  the  lately  hostile  Bedouins 
camped  comfortably,  secure  in  their  ex- 
perience that  an  airplane  bomb  dropped 
into  soft  sand  was  about  as  deadly  or 
dangerous  as  a  pebble  tossed  into  a  mill- 
pond.  The  sand  gushed  up  in  great 
geysers  of  dust,  but  the  shrapnel  was 
smothered. 

And  there  always  remains  in  Tripoli 
the  resentment  of  the  natives  against 
the  method  of  seizure  employed  by  Italy. 

From  the  European  point  of  view,  the 
action  of  Italy  in  1911  was  perfectly 
natural.  Certainly,  with  our  vacillating 
colonial  policy,  it  is  no  function  of  an 
American  to  criticise;  we  have  enough 
peculiar  problems  of  our  own  in  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and 
Haiti.  Italy  wanted  a  slice  of  Africa. 
A  generation  ago  it  had  nosed  into  the 
African  cupboard  and  brought  out  the 
driest  and  most  unpalatable  bone — 
Somaliland.  Libya  looked  like  fair 
game.  France,  to  the  west,  had  gobbled 
the  rest  of  the  Barbary  States;  Spain 
had  a  morsel  in  Morocco;  England  had 
most  of  the  meat  in  Egypt  and,  with 
usual  good  Judgment,  had  pre-empted 
the  fertile  and  navigable  valley  of  the 
Nile. 

Southward  in  the  Dark  Continent 
practically  all  the  desirable  territory  had 
been  seized  by  either  England  or  Ger- 
many. Besides,  that  country  was  a  long, 
long  way  from  Genoa  or  Naples — the 
leading  Italian  naval  bases. 

There  remained  Libya.  So  Italy  took 
it. 

It  was  a  poor  enough  prize;  but  it  was 
something.  Italy  hung  on,  tried  hard  to 
develop  the  land,  to  make  it  yield  some 
slight  return  on  the  investment  of  money 
and  blood. 

But  again  luck  interposed.  Not  three 
years  had  elapsed  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War  stirred  up  again  the 
Mohammedan  frenzy.  Italy,  even  though 
not  then  an  active  participant  in  Europe, 
had  to  begin  operation  of  a  regular  troop 
transport  service  to  Tripoli.    Reinforce- 
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ments,  and  more  reinforcements,  were 
demanded.  Finally  there  was  open  re- 
bellion and  bloodshed. 

So,  while  the  attention  of  the  world 
was  centered  upon  the  battlefields  of 
France  and  Belgium,  while  even  Italy 
turned  its  eyes  toward  the  Carso  and 
Mount  Grappa,  an  unnoticed  but  ex- 
tremely ferocious  little  war  was  waged 
across  the  wastes  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
and  was  being  carried  right  up  to  the 
walls  and  outpost  forts  of  the  seaboard 
cities.  Misurata,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
fell;  and  Zavla,  less  than  fifty  kilome- 
ters from  Tripoli  City,  was  taken  and 
occupied  by  the  Arabs  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fuad  Pasha,  nephew  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan. 

In  May,  1919,  as  has  been  said,  an 
armistice  was  patched  up.  That  armi- 
stice exists  on  paper  to-day.  But  what 
the  true  situation  is  remains  dubious; 
for  news  reports  from  Libya,  having 
their  only  possible  origin  in  the  Italian 
Censor's  office,  cannot  be  depended  upon. 

The  difficulties,  then,  that  menace  the 
maintenance  of  Italian  dominion  in 
Libya  are  three: 

First,  the  comparatively  recent  con- 
quest of  the  country,  a  matter  of  only 
eleven  years  past.  The  writer  spent 
some  days  with  a  famous  sheik  of  the 
desert,  one  Mohammed  Shulabi,  who  is 
reputed  to  have  been  himself  the  leader 
of  a  terrible  attack  on  Italian  bersaglieri 
from  which  scarcely  a  man  escaped. 
What  Mohammed  Shulabi  thinks  now  no 
one  may  say,  for  the  Arab  Is  not  com- 
municative to  comparative  strangers. 
But  what  other  chief  men  of  the  race  feel 
is  very  evident  in  the  very  manner  in 
which  they  eye  their  Italian  overlords 
and  In  their  muttered  curses  of  hatred 
as  the  Italian  soldiers,  always — ^and  pru- 
dently— fully  armed,  pass  down  the  auk 
of  the  city. 

Second,  the  failure  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment adequately  to  colonize  the  coun- 
try with  loyal  Italians.    Where  here  in 


New  York  (an  American  city,  despite 
all  that  some  of  its  detractors  may  main- 
tain) we  have  huge  colonies  of  Italians 
living  almost  precisely  as  they  would  in 
Caserta  or  Regglo  or  Bar!  or  Trapani — 
talking  the  same  tongue,  eating  the  same 
food,  prey  to  the  same  superstitions, 
flaunting  the  same  flag — in  the  towns  of 
Libya,  from  Buchamesh  on  the  west  to 
Tobruch  on  the  Egypt  line,  is  heard  no 
syllable  of  the  soft  Latin  tongue.  Here 
the  Koran  Is  in  every  tent  and  Dante  is 
unknown;  here  fez  replaces  homnHno. 
and  the  sandal  takes  the  place  of  the 
boot.  What  few  civilians,  clustered 
about  Iron  caf^  tables,  do  speak  the 
Latin  tongue  turn  out  to  be,  upon  closer 
and  disappointing  investigation,  mongrel 
Maltese  from  Valetta  or  I.«vantine  Jews. 

And,  In  the  third  place,  there  are  the 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  purely 
military  control.  In  Algiers  and  Tunis, 
not  to  speak  of  Morocco,  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains supply  great  tracts  of  arable  and 
fertile  country,  welling  with  water.  In 
Egypt  is  the  incalculably  precious  Nile, 
along  which — in  addition  to  its  fertiliz- 
ing properties — troops  may  be  moved 
with  speed  and  security  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  But,  in  Trlpolitanla,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Cyrenaica  even,  twenty  miles 
from  the  littoral,  are  none  of  these  tacti- 
cal advantages.  Forever  and  forever  the 
sands  of  the  desert  stretch  southward, 
hill  upon  hill.  Across  the  glaring  empti- 
ness of  this  awful  desolation,  tortured 
by  the  unbelievable  heat  of  the  summer 
sun  or  frozen  by  the  gale  of  winter 
blasts  from  the  bitter  Adriatic,  any  de- 
fending forces  must  move  painfully  in 
pursuit  of  the  will-o'-the-wisp  enemy.  In 
full  possession  of  the  vast  herds  of 
camels  and  of  thousands  of  beautiful 
Arab  horses,  the  Bedouins  can  strike, 
and  run  and  strike  again  with  miracu- 
lous speed. 

And,  untrammeled  by  any  Hague  con- 
ventions, the  Arab  knows  war  only  in 
its  most  primitive  aspects.    To  kill  the 


enemy  is  his  ideal.  How?  Well,  that 
doesn't  matter  very  much.  The  night 
attack  is  his  favorite  pastime;  the  slit- 
ting of  hostile  throats  while  his  victim 
sleeps  is  a  peculiarly  pleasant  sort  of 
play;  the  maiming  or  horrible  cicatriza- 
tion of  "Christian  dogs"  is  all  a  part  of 
the  game. 

It  is  that  sort  of  thing  that  Italy  has 
to  face  in  Libya.  And  if  the  Turkish 
uprising  in  Asia  Minor  spreads  its  spirit 
unchecked,  it  is  that  sort  of  thing  that 
is  almost  certain  to  happen. 

The  loss  of  Libya  would  seem  a  small 
thing  as  measured  in  the  great  balance 
of  world  affairs.  To  Italy,  indeed,  the 
bereavement  might  not  be  unbearable: 
for  the  arid  land  is  unprofitable  enough 
as  it  stands,  and  constitutes  a  constant 
and  annoying  drain  upon  the  royal  treas- 
ury. 

But  with  the  Turk  actually  triumph- 
ant in  his  own  ancient  provinces  of 
Asia,  daily  threatening  a  return  to  lost 
lands  of  Thrace,  a  single  victorious 
campaign  in  the  territory  of  a  strong 
Allied  nation  would  lend  him  a  confi- 
dence that  might  well  prove  enormously 
difficult  to  subdue. 

A  thousand  years  ago  the  Christian 
nations  were  at  bay  in  their  own  lands. 
And  while  there  is  no  danger  of  another 
such  situation  in  our  living  generation, 
the  advance  of  the  champions  of  the 
Crescent  is  worth  more  than  superficial 
attention. 

The  Turk,  winning  Syria,  wins  back 
a  land  long  Moslem.  The  Turk,  winning 
Tripoli — all  Libya— wins  back  a  land 
where  Christian  influence  has  for  a  little 
time  at  least  been  omnipotent. 

And  there  is,  it  may  be  added,  a  sinis- 
ter significance  in  the  circumstance  that 
those  strangers  from  "the  parts  of  Libya 
about  Cyrene"  (Acta  ii.lO)— who  on  the 
first  Day  of  Pentecost  spoke  the  Apos- 
tles' own  language — should  be  now 
wholly  converted  to  the  tongue  of  the 
Prophet. 


THE  SECRET  OF  GERMAN  FINANCE 


IN  considering  the  finances  of  Europe, 
and  the  question  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  United  States 
should  press  for  payment  of  the  debts 
due  to  her,  It  Is  easy  to  understand  the 
situation  of  Prance  and  Great  Britain. 
These  countries  are  hard  hit  by  the  war, 
but  both  of  them  are  obviously  solvent. 
Britain  has  balanced  her  budget,  repaid 
more  than  one  billion  dollars  of  external 
and  Internal  liabilities,  reduced  the 
amount  of  her  paper  money,  and  brought 
her  exchange  sterling  within  ten  per 
cent  of  par  gold;  while  France  is  de- 
clared by  the  Bankers'  Trust,  after  an 
elaborate  Investigation,  to  be  as  wealthy 
as  she  was  before  the  war  (this  being 
the  reward  of  her  thrift),  and  if  her 
budget  does  not  yet  balance,  the  reason 
3  that  she  has  undertaken  the  restora- 
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tion  of  her  ruined  provinces  on  a  large 
scale;  debiting  the  cost,  not  to  taxation, 
but  to  German  reparations,  which  are  In 
a  large  measure  withheld.  The  case  of 
Italy,  too,  is  plain.  Her  expenditure  is 
greater  than  her  revenue,  and  what  she 
needs  is  a  much  smaller  army,  many 
fewer  officials,  and  severe  rectitude  in 
her  administration. 

But  when  we  come  to  Germany,  we 
find  that  even  experts  differ.  This  is 
doubtless  because  some  of  them,  like 
scientific  witnes.ses,  are  swearing  their 
testimony  to  a  brief.  They  want  Ger- 
many to  pay  her  fines  to  France  and 
they  say,  therefore,  that  she  is  well  able 
to  do  so,  or  they  want  the  United  States 
to  cancel  her  loans  and  therefore  they 
say  that  Europe  is  perishing.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  any  policy.     I  b     <»  heard  a 


dozen  budgets  introduced  Into  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons.  There  is  not  a 
budget  so  Introduced  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  that  I  did  not  hear  discussed  in 
advance  and  during  its  passage.  The 
Judgment  that  I  have  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  German  problem  is  the  judg- 
ment which  I  would  apply  to  the  finances 
of  my  own  country,  a  judgment  based  on 
cold  arithmetic,  which,  after  all,  is  one 
of  those  few  sciences  that,  even  in  a 
mad  world,  cannot  err. 

The  collapse  of  currency  in  Russia 
was  of  course  deliberate.  During  the 
war  It  was  actually  promoted  by  Ger- 
many, where  billions  of  forged  rubles 
were  distributed  for  the  purpose  along 
the  Russian  front.  The  Bolshevists  may 
now  wish  to  regain  a  monetary  standard, 
but  In  the  first  flush  of  their  Communist 
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enthusiasm  they  hoped  to  use  other 
tokens,  representing  only  the  various 
units  of  labor  performed  and  eliminating 
wealth,  thrift,  investment,  and  the  entire 
machinery  of  capitalism.  In  Austria 
currency  has  been  wrecked,  moreover, 
by  causes  easy  to  analyze.  Vienna  is 
"the  head  without  a  body,"  where  pro- 
ceeds what  business  men  call  a  vast 
"overhead"  expenditure  with  no  volume 
of  business  to  sustain  it. 

But  Germany  is  not  Communist.  In 
no  country  is  capital  more  powerful  and 
triumphant.  Nor  is  Germany  a  head 
without  a  body.  By  war  she  has  lost 
less  than  one-fifth  of  her  territory,  and 
more  than  four-fifths  remains.  Why. 
then,  has  the  mark  fallen  from  23  cents 
to  about  one-seventeenth  of  a  cent?  It 
is  a  fall  to  one-four-hundredth  of  value 
or— allowing  for  a  feverish  recovery — to 
one-three-hundredth.  What  Is  the  ex- 
planation? 

The  immediate  reason  for  the  fall  in 
the  mark  is  easy  enough  to  state.  Paper 
money  is  a  symbol  for  gold.  On  a  dollar 
bill  are  printed  the  words: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 

York  will  pay  to  the  bearer  on  de- 
mand one  dollar. 
The  bill  is  issued  on  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  dischargeable  in  gold.  In 
Germany,  one  year  ago,  the  gold  reserve 
was  $250,000,000.  The  outstanding  paper 
was  $17,500,000,000.  The  proportion  of 
paper  to  gold  was  thus  70  to  1.  And 
to-day  the  position  is  worse.  German 
currency  merely  represents  credit,  not 
assets.  In  a  single  week  as  many  as 
10,000,000,000  paper  marks,  equivalent  to 
more  than  2,000,000,000  paper  dollars, 
have  been  issued,  not  to  pay  reparations, 
but  with  obvious  intent  to  depreciate. 

On  this  phenomenon  there  can  be  no 
higher  authority  than  Dr.  Bruhn,  the 
chairman  of  Krupps'  directors.  Recently 
he  has  said: 

Inflation   Is   the    lesser   evil.     The 

greatest  evil  would  be  If  we  were  to 

stop  working. 

In  other  words,  the  inflation  is  de- 
liberate. The  industrial  magnates  have 
ordained  it.  George  Bernhard,  editor  of 
the  "Vossische  Zeltung,"  has  expressed 
the  view  that  Stinnes  is  playing  for  a 
collapse.  The  objective  is  Germany  busy 
but  Germany  bankrupt.  She  is  to  re- 
cover her  trade,  but  she  is  to  shed  her 
debts. 

Take  iJrst  her  industries,  and  secondly 
her  finance.  In  May,  1921,  Mr.  Schwab, 
supported  by  Mr.  Hoover,  declared  that 
Germany  had  gone  back  to  work  and 
was  "winning  the  peace."  In  Mr. 
Hoover's  words,  she  hoped  "to  coin  des- 
perate labor  into  good  solid  money."  On 
August  12  the  London  "Economist,"  the 
highest  financial  authority  in  the  British 
Empire,  reported  of  Germany: 

The  trade  boom  Is  growing::  and  an 
IncreasinK  number  of  manufacturers 
refuse  to  deliver  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  in  all  cases  provide  for  al- 
teration of  their  contract  prices  In 
case  wages  or  other  costing  factors 
increase.  Employment  continues  to 
Improve,  and  the  unsatisfied  demand 


for  labor  materially  exceeds  the  small 
number  of  unemployed.  The  number 
of  publicly  supported  unemployed  has 
fallen  from  314,475  a  year  ago  to 
19,864  on  July  1.  Crops  will  not  be  as 
bad  as  was  feared  some  weeks  ago, 
but  will  not  be  as  good  as  in  1921. 

The  unemployed  in  Germany  are 
20,000  in  numbers,  and  in  Britain,  with 
sterling  rising  to  par,  the  unemployed 
number  nearly  2,000,000,  this  on  a 
smaller  population. 

Inflation  of  currency  is  thus  a  tonic 
while  it  lasts.  In  Germany's  home  mar- 
ket it  has  resulted  in  constantly  rising 
prices.  Goods  are  ordered  to-day  be- 
cause they  can  be  sold  to-morrow  at  an 
assured  profit.  Companies  have  raised 
an  immense  volume  of  new  capital,  em- 
ployees becoming  mark  millionaires  in  a 
month.  As  prices  have  risen,  so  on  the 
whole  have  wages,  and  one  estimate  is 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  standard 
of  living  in  Germany  has  fallen  only  six 
per  cent.  As  an  eight-hour  day  has  been 
substituted  for  a  nine-hour  day — with  a 
temporary  but  considerable  diminution 
of  output  due  to  the  fragrance  of  Bolsh- 
evism— this  is  certainly  an  interesting 
result.  The  workers  are  considered  to 
be  well  fed  and  well  clothed.  A  mercan- 
tile marine  is  in  process  of  construction. 
The  tonnage  of  shipping  cleared  at  Ham- 
burg is  rapidly  returning  to  normal,  and 
the  number  of  passenger  automobiles, 
which  in  1914  was  60,676,  had  risen  by 
1921  to  60,966,  while  in  some  cities  sky- 
scrapers of  American  plan  are  being 
projected.  Into  a  period  of  peace  Ger- 
many has  thus  continued  the  feverish 
activities  of  war. 

But,  having  developed  great  industrial 
cities  and  a  crowded  population,  the 
Germans  cannot  live  by  ttUcing  in  one 
another's  washing.  They  must  have  for- 
eign trade,  and  this  foreign  trade,  like 
the  home  trade,  has  been  stimulated  by 
Inflation.  Take  Krupps.  It  is  true  that 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  ore  used  by 
Krupps  is  now  imported  and  paid  for  in 
gold.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Krupps 
receive  gold  for  every  manufactured 
product  that  they  export.  The  difference 
between  these  Imports  and  those  exports 
is  a  gold  difference  in  favor  of  Krupps, 
and  put  into  marks  that  gold  is  multi- 
plied hundreds  of  times  in  paper  value. 
Now  the  rise  in  German  wages  has  al- 
ways been  lower  than  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  gold.  If  Krupps  get  300  marks 
for  their  one  mark  gold,  they  have  only 
to  pay  150  marks  or  less  on  increased 
wages,  salaries,  and  overhead  expenses. 
On  the  transaction  they  have  thus  an 
enormous  margin  of  profit — sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  sell  steel  in  England  at 
$20  less  per  ton  than  England  can  make 
that  steel. 

It  is  true  that  Germany  has  lost  many 
investments  abroad  by  confiscation.  But 
after  peace  was  signed  her  financiers 
met  this  difficulty  by  exporting  foreign 
investments  held  in  Germany.  The  ob- 
ject was  twofold.  First,  it  meant  that 
these  foreign  investments  could  not  be 
seized  in  Germany  for  reparations  or 
taxes  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  repara- 


tions. And,  secondly,  it  provided  Ger- 
many with  assets  in  foreign  banks 
against  which  she  could  get  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  raw  material  that  she 
badly  needed  owing  to  the  depletion  of 
her  stocks.  Her  own  banks  were,  doubt- 
less, weakened  by  the  loss  of  these  ex- 
ported securities  and  had  to  lend  to 
their  own  people  without  such  security 
and  thus  contribute  to  infintion,  but  this 
result,  as  we  have  seen,  German  finan- 
ciers did  not  mind.  Inflation  has  been 
their  game  throughout. 

We  thus  see  that,  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war,  the  German  mind  is  comprehen- 
sive, thoroughly  logical,  and  organized 
to  the  last  detail,  like  a  machine.  -  The 
depreciation  of  the  mark  has  of  course 
led  to  many  valuable  German  assets 
passing  at  low  prices  into  foreign  hands, 
but  on  balance  Germany  has  gained 
enormously.  Her  assets  of  every  kind- 
mines,  forests,  factories,  farms,  etc. — 
are  worth  about  $70,000,000,000  gold, 
none  of  which  assets,  as  valued  in  gold, 
are  affected  by  the  fall  in  the  mark. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  Germany's 
liabilities,  we  find  a  very  different  story. 
The  whole  of  her  domestic  war  debt, 
much  swollen  since  the  armistice,  is  in 
paper,  and  last  year  It  had  reached  about 
250,000,000,000  of  such  marks,  or  $60,- 
000,000,000.  But  see  what  happens  when 
the  mark  falls  to  one-three-hundredth  of 
its  face  value.  The  German  debt  shrinks 
to  only  $200,000,000,  or  less  than  one- 
hundredth  of  the  Federal  debt  of  the 
United  States.  One  can  easily  under- 
stand why  Germany  would  like  to  raise 
an  international  loan,  even  of  moderate 
dimensions.  For  every  cent  she  receives 
by  such  loan  she  can  redeem  300  cents 
of  scrip  face  value,  issued — all  of  it — 
in  the  first  instance  at  or  about  par. 

The  German  argument  is  thus  subtle 
and  ingenious.  She  sees  Britain,  with 
her  sterling  exchange  almost  back  to 
normal,  heavily  taxed  and  painfully  re- 
paying to  ber  creditors,  at  home  and 
abroad,  20  shillings  in  the  pound.  How 
much  easier  to  postpone  taxation,  to  re- 
tain innumerable  officials,  to  run  the 
post  office  and  railways  at  a  loss,  and  so 
depreciate  not  only  the  currency,  but  the 
debts  of  every  kind  dependent  on  it! 
When  Germany  had  to  find  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  gold  last  year  for  reparations, 
she  let  the  mark  slump,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  her  foreign  creditors  lost 
much  more  by  the  fall  than  the  Allies 
gained  by  the  billion  dollars.  With 
their  assets  safely  planted  abroad,  Ger- 
man capitalists  would  rather  like  the 
country  to  go  bankrupt  and  get  rid  of 
its  liabilities,  and  especially  of  repara- 
tions. Then,  with  the  capital  thus  ex- 
ported, they  would  start  business  again 
unhampered  by  actual  and  political  lia- 
bilities. 

That  this  has  been  and  is  the  German 
strategy,  I  take  to  be  demonstrable  be- 
yond possibility  of  challenge.  Whether 
she  can  "put  it  over"  is  another  ques- 
tion. After  all,  when  the  mark  fell  to 
2  cents,  many  people  outside  Germany 
bought  the  currency  in  the  belief  that 
Germany  W^^  ^lay  the  game  and  seek 
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a  recovery  of  her  credit.  On  their  part, 
it  was  doubtless  a  speculation,  but  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  German  marks 
are  again  trusted  abroad.  Also,  infla- 
tion is  like  running  a  bicycle  down  hill. 
What  exactly  will  happen  when  the 
brake  is  applied?  May  it  not  then  be 
up-hill  work,  as  in  the  United  States 
during  deflation? 

What  Dr.  Hermes,  the  German  Fi- 
nance Minister,  says  is  that  reparations 
are  "the  cause  of  the  entire  ftnancial 
distress  of  the  Empire."  He  is  right. 
Whether  the  reparations  be  reasonable 
or  excessive,  Germany  does  not  want  to 
pay  one  gold  mark  more  than  she  has 
to  or  before  she  is  made  to  pay.  Infla- 
tion is  her  weapon  not  only  for  promot- 
ing commerce  but  for  postponing  install- 
ments when  they  fall  due.  As  long  as 
the  amount  of  reparations  continues 
indeterminate,  for  so  long  will  Germany 
drive  down  her  apparent  credit  at  home, 
building  up  by  a  feverish  trade  new 
credits  abroad,  which  the  Allies  cannot 
touch. 

In  saying  that  the  Germans  are  not 
philanthropists,  but  are  thinking  mainly 
of  their  own  interests,  the  French  also 


are  right.  The  Germans  are  in  that  re- 
spect like  every  other  nation  that  walks 
this  earth.  Whether  the  inflation  is  an 
honest  device,  one  may  argue  one  way 
and  the  other  way.  The  Germans  con- 
sider that  it  is  their  economic  defense 
against  claims  for  reparations  of  an 
impossible  amount.  The  practical  ques- 
tion, however,  is  not  one  of  ethics.  It  is 
plain  that  Germany  will  pay  nothing  ex- 
cept as  she  is  compelled,  and  what  we 
have  to  decide  is  how  far  she  can  be 
compelled.  The  profits  on  her  state 
mines  and  forests,  when  reduced  to  gold, 
are  negligible — perhaps  Intentionally 
negligible — and  there  is  little  hope  that 
those  profits  would  increase  if  German 
workers  were  to  be  placed  under  the 
alien  control  of  French  officers.  Military 
measures  against  Germany,  in  which 
France  would  have  to  act  alone,  whether 
Justified  by  the  facts  or  not,  would  fail 
to  raise  money.  Interrupt  German  In- 
dustry, and  the  last  hope  of  reparations 
seems  likely  to  vanish. 

Germany  is  to-day  recovering.  By  her 
treaty  with  the  Soviets  she  has  obtained 
access  to  the  vast  resources  of  Russia 
which  she  is  now  organizing.     In  one 


year    her   population    rose   by    750,000. 
while  the  population  of  France  fell   by 
200,000.    The  balance  of  population  was 
changed  to  the  disadvantage  of  France 
by  one  million  in  twelve  months — this 
without  any  annexation  of  Austria  or 
other   extension   of   German    territory. 
The  very  measures  which  disarm  Ger- 
many on  the  military  side  strengthen 
her  armament  as  a  commercial  Power. 
One  billion  dollars'  worth  of  gun  plant 
has  been  scrapped  at  Krupps  under  Gen- 
eral Bingham,  of  the  British  army.    And 
Krupps    is    making    locomotives    with 
other  steel  products,  which  are  seized  by 
customers  before  they  are  told.     The 
German  budget  shows  an  item  of  3,$00.- 
000,000  marks  for  defense  and  8,100,000.- 
000  marks  for  pensions,  or  11,700,000,000 
marks  in  all  for  the  army  and  nary.    In 
gold  this  works  out  at  less  than  $8,000,- 
000!    The  naval  and  military  budget  of 
France  is  5,000,000,000  francs.    In  gold 
that   works   out   at   $400,000,000.     Ger- 
many   is    thus    spending   in    gold    one- 
fiftieth   of  the  sums  spent   by   France 
upon    armaments,    pensions    included. 
That,  in  plain  terms,  is  the  situation 
that  we  are  up  against. 


THE  CRIME   WAVE  AND  THE  JURY 


BY   IMOGEN   B.   OAKLEY 


THE  report  6f  the  Cleveland  Crime 
Survey  has  been  published,  vari- 
ous Bar  Associations  have  spoken, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  appears  to 
be  that  the  courts  are  congested,  that 
legal  procedure  in  many  cases  is  anti- 
quated, and  that  the  law's  delay  which 
Is  the  consequence  of  the  congestion  and 
the  antiquated  methods  is  a  direct  en- 
couragement to  the  criminal  and  an 
incentive  to  crime. 

The  jury  seems  to  have  escaped  criti- 
cism, yet  my  experience  as  a  Juror  in  the 
criminal  court  compels  the  verdict  that 
the  Jury,  as  it  is  selected  to-day,  must 
bear  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  contempt  of  law  which  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  crime  wave.  Nomi- 
nally, every  citizen  on  the  assessors' 
lists  is  liable  to  Jury  service;  actually, 
nearly  half  of  those  called  find  some  way 
of  escape.  Precedent  and  political  influ- 
ence are  invoked  to  exempt  those  best 
fitted  to  pass  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  their  fellow-citizens  at  the  bar,  and 
that  solemn  respon.sibility  is  left  to  the 
Ignorant  and  Inexperienced.  The  "twelve 
men  tried  and  true"  havs  ceased  to  be 
tried,  and  though  they  may  be  true  ac- 
cording to  their  lights,  those  lights  are 
often  but  a  feeble  glininier. 

In  my  own  State  the  written  law  ex- 
empts from  Jury  service  any  man  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  for  nine  years  or  who  after  nine 
months  In  the  United  States  Army  has 
been  honorably  discharged.  Precedent 
rules  that  physicians  and  nurses  shall 
automatically  excused.  Lawyers  are 
»d  officers  of  the  court  and  are  ex- 


cused. The  Judge  may  at  his  discretion 
excuse  any  one  who  claims  that  his  busi- 
ness will  suffer  without  his  actual  pres- 
ence, and  teachers  and  clergymen  appeal 
successfully,  as  a  rule,  to  that  discretion. 
Those  who  cater  to  the  necessary  needs 
of  the  community — the  butcher,  the 
baker,  the  electric-light  maker— find 
small  difficulty  in  persuading  the  court 
that  they  are  of  more  value  as  public 
providers  than  as  Jurors.  A  watchmaker 
summoned  to  my  Jury  was  permitted  to 
return  to  his  work  because  he  said  he 
was  the  only  expert  workman  in  his 
shop.  Political  influence  can  be  trusted 
to  relieve  from  service  all  those  with  a 
pull,  and  foresighted  citizens  who  con- 
tribute handsomely  to  the  expenses  of 
the  party  in  power  need  not  fear  the 
tedium  of  the  court-room. 

By  these  various  processes  of  elimina- 
tion, the  eighty  talesmen  assigned  to  my 
court  were  reduced  to  forly-two  before 
the  court  opened.  Only-four  of  the  forty- 
two  gave  e>  idence  of  an.vthing  more 
than  a  primary  e<lucatinn.  Chauffeurs, 
waiters,  plumbers'  a.ssistants.  clerks 
from  small  shops,  men  "temporarily  out 
of  a  Job"  predominated.  The  women  dU' 
not  raise  the  level  of  intelligence.  In 
additio^i  to  my  wholly  Inexperienced 
helf.  my  sex  was  represented  by  a  col- 
ored woman,  elderly  and  somnolent,  and 
two  flappers  whom  their  masculine 
fellow-Jurors  openly  admired,  and  with 
whom  the  younger  of  them  openly 
flirted.  We  were  an  ignorant  and  Ineffi- 
cient group.  Several  of  us  had  never 
before  been  in  a  court-room.  More  than 
one  could   have  sympathized   with   the 


Juror  who,  after  the  trial  was  over  and 
the  Judge  had  made  his  charge,  was 
asked  whether  he  would  vote  for  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  and  replied 
helplessly,  "But  which  is  the  plaintiff 
and  which  the  defendant?"  We  did  not 
know  how  to  weigh  evidence  nor  sift  the 
conflicting  and  contradictory  testimony 
of  the  witnesses.  Our  "native  common 
sense"  did  not  save  us  from  unjust  ver- 
dicts. We  punished  the  innocent  and 
bade  the  guilty  go  free. 

Happily,  though  it  was  the  criminal 
court,  the  cases  were  for  the  most  part 
trivial.  In  the  first  one  submitted  to  us, 
a  colored  truck-driver  was  accused  of 
selling  a  barrel  of  apples  from  the  truck 
and  putting  the  money  Into  his  own 
pocket.  The  witnesses  were  his  fellow- 
employees,  ignorant  colored  men  like 
himself,  and  under  the  heckling  of  the 
lawyers  they  grew  more  and  more  con- 
fused in  their  testimony.  They  contra- 
dicted tliemselves  and  one  another  and 
left  us  in  a  maze  of  doubt  and  bewilder- 
ment. The  Judge's  charge  failed  to  ex- 
tricate us.  We  could  not  agree  and 
were  sent  to  the  jury  room  for  consulta- 
tion. 

The  Jury  room  was  small,  dark,  and 
badly  ventilated.  It  contained  a  table, 
twelve  chairs,  and  an  enormous  spittoon, 
around  which  we  gathered.  The  men 
eagerly  lighted  their  pipes,  and  it  at 
once  occurred  to  me  that  ignorant 
Jurors,  only  half-conscious  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities, might  easily  agree  to  dis- 
agree in  order  to  escape  for  a  while  from 
the  severe  decorum  of  the  court  and 
lounge  and  smoke  in  the  Jury  room.    I 
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have  since  been  assured  that  evidence 
is  not  lacl(ing  to  confirm  my  suspicion. 

The  Jury  room,  as  I  have  said,  wal 
stuffy  and  the  pipes  were  ranlc.  My  soul 
revolted  at  the  thought  of  seeing  that 
huge  spittoon  put  into  active  use,  so  I 
said,  "Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  but  smolc- 
ing  is  forbidden  in  court." 

"This  is  not  the  court,"  said  a  Juror, 
puffing  clouds  of  bad  tobacco  smoke  into 
Uie  already  foul  air. 

"IjCt  us  leav«  it  to  the  Judge,"  I  re- 
plied. "I  will  call  the  guard  and  tell 
him  to  ask  the  Judge  whether  this  room 
is  or  is  not  the  court." 

Every  pipe  was  instantly  put  out — a 
bit  of  circumstantial  evidence  in  favor 
of  my  suspicion — and  we  quickly  decided 
that,  while  the  testimony  was  contradic- 
tory and  bewildering,  it  did  seem,  on  the 
whole,  to  lean  toward  the  prisoner  and 
we  would  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  Our  foreman  reported  a  verdict 
of  acquittal,  and  the  old  experienced 
crier,  with  whom  I  had  established 
friendly  relations,  found  opportunity  to 
whisper  to  me,  "Well,  that  u-a»  a  bum 
verdict."  I  appealed  to  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  who  was  ray  kindly  guide 
through  the  mazes  of  legal  procedure,  to 
know  why  it  was  "bum,"  and  he  said, 
"You  went  straight  against  the  evidence. 
We  know  the  man  is  guilty.  He  has 
confessed.  And  you  paid  no  attention  to 
the  Judge's  charge." 

"What  else  can  you  expect  from  such 
an  ignorant  and  inexperienced  lot  as  we 
are?"  I  replied.  "We  thought  we  were 
following  the  evidence.  We  thought  we 
were  heeding  the  judge's  charge.  We  did 
tbe  best  we  could." 

In  another  typical  case  we  were  asked 
to  decide  which  of  two  toughs  had  hit 
the  other  first  in  a  street  fight.  Four  of 
us,  the  four  oldest  and  most  experienced 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  believed  the 
testimony  pointed  to  the  guilt  of  the  de- 
fendant; eight,  including  the  flappers 
and  their  admirers,  insisted  upon  his 
innocence.  Again  we  were  sent  to  the 
Jury  room  for  consultation.  It  had  hap- 
pened that  a  witness  had  referred  to  a 
previous  fight  between  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant,  and  tha  Judge  had  warned 
us  that  tbat  bit  of  testimony  had  no 
connection  with  the  case  and  must  not 
be  considered.  One  of  the  flappers 
quoted  it,  and,  when  reminded  that  tbe 
judge  had  charged  us  to  forget  it,  she 
said,  "Well,  I  guess  we  must  go  by  what 
the  witnesses  say.  I  guess  we  heard 
what  that  witness  said.  I  guess  we 
know  as  much  as  the  judge  does  about 
that" 

Her  admirers  supported  her  and  it 
looked  as  if  we  must  remain  four  to 
eight,  but  one  of  the  four  whispered  to 
me.  "These  young  people  are  so  young 
that  they  know  it  all.  No  argument  will 
change  them.  If  we  do  not  agree,  the 
case  will  have  to  be  retried.  Is  it  worth 
a  retrial?  Does  it  really  matter  which 
of  these  two  toughs  hit  tbe  other  flrst?" 

I  agreed  that  it  did  not.  we  went  over 
to  the  majority,  and  the  foreman  re- 
ported   a    verdict    for    the    defendant. 
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When  I  asked  the  prosecuting  attorney 
what  he  thought  of  tbe  verdict,  he  said: 
"All  the  evidence  is  against  the  defend- 
ant. Why  did  you  not  listen  to  the 
Judge?" 

"This  time  I  know  we  ignored  the 
Judge's  charge,"  I  answered,  "but  the 
flappers  and  their  young  men  would 
have  it  so."  And  he  sighed.  "You  never 
can  tell  what  a  Jury  will  do." 

One  reason  why  you  never  can  tell  is 
tbat  the  Jury,  being  ignorant  and  in- 
experienced, falls  easily  under  the  spell 
of  emotional  oratory.  It  has  become  the 
custom  of  the  lawyers  for  the  defense 
to  say  little  about  the  evidence  against 
their  clients,  but  much  of  their  suffer- 
ings under  the  accusations  of  the  prose- 
cution. The  stronger  the  evidence 
against  them,  the  more  vividly  the  suf- 
ferings are  portrayed.  The  Jury  is  im- 
plored to  think  of  the  igncuniny  that 
will  attach  to  the  devoted  wife  of  the 
defendant  if  the  verdict  be  against  him, 
of  the  disgrace  that  will  pursue  his  inno- 
cent children.  The  gray  hairs  of  an 
aged  mother  become  a  criminal's  best 
defense,  "sob-stuff"  takes  the  place  of 
argument,  and  if  a  lawyer  can  make  the 
Jury  weep  he  need  not  fear  its  verdict. 

Not  long  ago  a  bootlegger  was  brought 
to  trial  before  the  Federal  court  in  my 
own  city.  It  happened  to  be  E^ter 
week,  and  the  bootlegger's  lawyer,  profit- 
ing by  the  memories  evoked  by  the 
sacred  season,  compared  the  sufferings 
of  his  client  under  the  charges  of  the 
prosecution  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
on  Ills  way  to  Calvary!  Tears  of  emo- 
tion dimmed  the  eyes  of  the  men  Jurors, 
the  one  protesting  woman  felt  herself 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  tearful  majority, 
and  the  bootlegger  left  the  court  a  vindi- 
cated man. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  it  is 
the  women  Jurors  who  are  objecting  to 
the  substitution  of  emotion  for  evidence 
and  "sob-stuff"  for  argument.  The  men, 
even  the  most  intelligent,  have  failed  to 
register  a  protest. 

Another  reason  why  you  never  can 
tell  what  a  Jury  will  do  is  that,  being 
ignorant  and  inexperienced,  it  is  easily 
prejudiced  against  the  testimony  of  the 
police.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  sub- 
mitted to  my  court  police  officers  testi- 
fied either  for  the  defense  or  the  prose- 
cution, and  the  opposing  lawyer  always 
urged  us  to  pay  no  attention  to  anything 
they  might  say. 

"All  policemen  are  liars,"  said  one 
attorney  in  asking  a  verdict  for  his 
client.  "It  is  their  business  to  build  up 
a  case,  and  they  build  it  up,  evidence  or 
no  evidence." 

I  asked  that  lawyer  later  if  he  thought 
it  conducive  to  law  and  order  to  con- 
demn the  police  in  open  court.  "Look 
at  the  people  in  this  court-room,"  I  said. 
"They  are  all  ignorant.  Many  of  them 
are  aliens.  All  of  them  are  criminals 
or  the  friends  of  criminals.  Tell  them 
that  the  police  are  corrupt  and  are  build- 
ing cases  against  them,  and  what  be- 
comes of  their  respect  for  the  law?" 

He    merely    shrugged    his    shoulders. 
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His  one  aim  was  to  influence  the  Jury, 
and  be  had  the  support  of  precedent.  A 
lieutenant  of  police  has  lately  lamented 
to  me  tbe  effect  of  this  discrediting  of 
police  testimony  in  open  court  upon  the 
morale  of  the  force.  "If  we  are  always 
spoken  of  as  knaves,"  he  said,  "where  is 
the  incentive  to  be  honest?  If  the  force 
is  as  corrupt  as  the  lawyers  would  have 
the  Jury  believe,  why  not  devote  to  its 
improvement  the  energy  .spent  in  de- 
nouncing it?" 

Given  the  Jury  as  I  found  it,  it  is 
evident  that  upon  it  must  rest  a  due 
proportion  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
miscarriages  of  justice  which  disgrace 
our  courts  and  give  immunity  to  the 
criminal.  It  is  not  the  severity  of  the 
sentence  that  the  lawbreaker  fears;  it  is  / 
the  certainty  of  the  sentence.  The  Jury  I 
stands  for  uncertainty.  The  criminal  i  \ 
knows  tbat  if  he  can  secure  a  lawyer 
who  is  expert  in  heckling  witnesses 
until  they  become  bewildered  and  uncer- 
tain, tbe  Jury  will  become  bewildered 
and  uncertain.  He  knows  that  if  his 
lawyer  is  able  to  play  upon  the  emotion 
of  the  Jurors  and  move  them  to  tears  he 
can  await  their  verdict  without  trem- 
bling. Tbe  native  common  sense  of  the 
ignorant  Juror  ^s  supposed  to  guide  him 
through  the  mazes  of  conflicting  evi- 
dence and  the  pitfalls  spread  by  emo- 
tional oratory,  but  common  sense  is  not 
an  invariable  attribute  of  the  ignorant 
and  inexperienced,  nor  has  it  been 
proved  that  native  common  sense  is 
eradicated  by  education.  To  be  a  good 
Juror  does  not  imply  a  college  degree. 
The  expert  watchmaker  who  was  ex- 
cused from  my  Jury  was  evidently  not 
a  college  graduate,  but  his  skilled  trade 
had  made  him  observant  and  taught  him 
concentration,  yet  those  very  qualities 
which  made  him  invaluable  -as  a  juror 
served  to  relieve  him  from  Jury  duty. 

I  asked  a  lawyer,  upon  whose  client 
we  sat  in  Judgment,  if  he  would  tell  me 
why  he  had  challenged  so  many  Jurors. 
"Because  they  were  Just  plain  stupid," 
he  said.  "They  could  not  have  under- 
stood the  evidence." 

Intelligence  tests  are  superseding  ex- 
aminations and  references  for  entrance 
into  college  and  the  business  world; 
perhaps  in  time  they  will  be  used  to 
eliminate  the  "plain  stupid"  from  the 
jury  l>ox.  Perhaps,  too,  the  tests  which 
are  weeding  morons  out  of  the  United 
States  Army  may  eventually  weed  the 
illiterate  and  feeble-minded  from  that 
vastly  more  important  army  whose 
weapons  are  votes  and  whose  battle- 
ground is  the  ballot-box. 

I  may  add  that  I  submitted  my  ver- 
dict on  the  Jury  to  my  Judge  and  he 
agreed  it  is  Just.  He  agreed  that  the 
Jury,  as  at  present  selected,  is  unrepre- 
sentative and  therefore  too  often  inex- 
perienced and  incompetent. 

He  agreed  that  if  mixed  juries  are  to 
continue  the  age  limit  must  be  raised 
Twenty-one  years  may  insure  enough 
wisdom  to  vote  but  not  enough  to  en- 
able young  men  and  young  women  to  sit 
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and  discuss  the  unsavory  testimony  of 
the  criminal  court. 

He  agreed  that  lawyers  who  "worit  the 
so6  racliet"  should  be  checked,  but  when 
I  ventured  to  ask  him  why  he  had  not 
checked  them  in  his  own  court  he  replied 
that  he  had  not  the  authority.  It  would 
take  the  united  action  of  many  Judges  to 
overturn  a  precedent  so  long  established. 

He  agreed  that  the  discrediting  of 
police  testimony  in  open  court  tends  to 
demoralize  the  criminal  class,  the  Jury, 
and  the  force  itself,  but  he  felt  again 
that  only  by  united  action  can  the  cus- 
tom be  abolished. 
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He  agreed  tliat  I  had  common  sense 
on  my  side  when  I  suggested  that  the 
chief  reason  why  cleanly  and  intelligent 
citizens  evade  jury  duty  in  the  criminal 
court  is  that  a  murder  trial  will  consign 
them  to  the  Jury  dormitory  and  compel 
them  to  bunk  next  to  men  of  doubtful 
cleanliness  and  of  any  "race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude."  The 
Jury  dormitory  might  have  meant  democ- 
racy in  the  time  of  Alfred,  but  in  the 
twentieth  century  it  is  merely  defiance 
of  the  elementary  laws  of  health  and 
hygiene.  Modem  sanitary  science  de- 
mands separate  cubicles,  and  until  they 
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are  provided  women  Jurors  will  be  Justi- 
fied in  refusing  to  go  into  a  dormitory 
and  preferring  a  Jail  sentence  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  for  in  a  Jail  one  may  at 
least  have  a  cell  to  herself. 

I  left  the  court-room  on  my  last  day 
profoundly  depressed  by  the  Jury  system 
as  I  had  seen  It  in  operation,  and  by  my 
own  share  in  so  many  unjust  verdicts. 
I  was  the  more  pleased  when  the  crier, 
who  had  been  the  severest  critic  of  our 
verdicts,  followed  me  wHh  outstretched 
hand.  "Good-by,"  he  said,  "good-by,  and 
I  hope  they'll  send  you  back  to  us  soon. 
You've  got  the  makin's  of  a  good  Juror." 


GIFFORD  PINCHOT 


THE  Bull  Moose  has  fought  a  de- 
cisive battle  with  the  Elephant  in 
the  Pennsylvania  political  arena, 
and  has  subdued  him.  Now  the  pachy- 
derm plods  docilely  in  the  wake  of  his 
antlered  conqueror,  and  together  they 
are  going  to  administer  the  usual  drub- 
bing to  the  Democratic  ponkey  on  elec- 
tion day  in  November. 

In  other  words,  Oifford  Pinchot,  dis- 
ciple of  Roosevelt  and  the  foremost  of 
the  Bull  Moose  in  the  Keystone  State, 
who  stands  for  everything  the  Republi- 
can organization  leaders  have  scoffed  at 
since  T.  R.'s  memorable  campaign  in 
1912,  is  to  be  the  next  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  he  is  to  be  elected  as 
the  regular  Republican  candidate.  And, 
furthermore,  the  one-time  followers  of 
Boise  Penrose,  men  who  fought  Pinchot 
bitterly  in  the  primary  election,  will 
accept  the  inevitable  and  help  the  Pro- 
gressive host,  which  brought  about  his 
nomination,  in  rolling  up  the  customary 
Republican  majority. 

So  in  January  next  the  chief  execu- 
tive's mansion,  occupied  for  so  many 
generations  by  men  subservient  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Republican  machine,  will 
be  occupied  by  Roosevelt's  Chief  For- 
ester, one  of  his  most  trusted  lieuten- 
ants, who  sums  up  his  pledges  to  the 
people  by  announcing  that  he  will  give 
I  hem  "a  Roosevelt  square  deal." 

That  Pinchot  will  be  elected  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  ,0f  course  the 
"unterrlfled"  of  the  Democracy,  who 
have  a  morose  habit  of  prolonging  their 
own  agony,  may  insist  that  their  candi- 
date, John  A.  McSparran,  who  is  also 
the  Master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  has  a  chance  to  win.  But  in 
their  innermost  consciousnesses  they 
know  he  hasn't  the  remotest  chance. 

Pitted  against  any  other  candidate 
than  Pinchot,  McSparran  would  poll  a 
vote  much  larger  than  has  ever  been 
given  to  any  Democratic  candidate  in 
Pennsylvania  since  Robert  E.  Pattison 
was  chosen  Governor.  He  represents 
the  best  his  party  has  to  offer,  having 
been  selected  in  opposition  to  the  desires 

f  the  machine  leaders.    But,  this  year. 
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against  Pinchot,  he  hasn't  any  chance 
whatever. 

Pinchot  not  only  represents  a  pro- 
gramme of  good  government,  which  the 
people  know  he  is  honest  and  vigorous 
enough  to  put  into  effect,  but,  more 
than  that,  he  represents  a  movement 
which  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
more  or  less  confused  way,  have  been 
trying  to  bring  to  a  successful  point  in 
the  commonwealth's  political  life  for 
many  years. 

Pinchot  typifies  to  the  people  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  boss  system.  There  al- 
ways has  been  an  undercurrent  of  senti- 
ment against  bossism  in  the  State,  even 
though  observers  may  have  believed  that 
it  was  "corrupt  and  contented."  In 
1912,  when  Colonel  Roosevelt  came  into 
Pennsylvania  and  declared  war  on  Boies 
Penrose,  in  the  contest  for  delegates  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Chicago,  the  people  answered  his  call 
because  they  saw  an  attack  on  the 
bosses.  When  the  Progressive  party 
was  formed,  and  Roosevelt,  continuing 
his  fight,  called  for  the  State's  electoral 
vote,  he  got  it.  The  people  wanted  to  end 
the  boss  system,  and  they  felt  that  T.  R.'s 
return  to  Presidential  power  meant  the 
downfall  of  Penrose  and  his  associates. 

Subsequently,  with  the  magnetic  per- 
sonality of  the  Colonel  removed,  the 
ardor  of  the  people  cooled,  and  the  Pro- 
gressive force  was  disorganized.  But  it 
came  back  strongly  in  the  recent  pri- 
mary election,  and  the  selection  of 
Gifford  Pinchot  as  the  Republican  guber- 
natorial candidate  was  the  result. 

Unquestionably  the  political  blunders 
of  the  Republican  machine  leaders  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  Pinchot — that 
and  the  fact  that  there  was  a  disaffec- 
tion In  their  ranks  which  precipitated 
certain  disclosures  concerning  misman- 
agement of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Treasury.  But  these  were  merely  con- 
tributing causes — the  main  elements 
that  produced  victory  lay  <n  the  realiza- 
tion that  Pinchot  stood  for  Roosevelt  Ism, 
and  *  that  his  Rooseveltism  was  not  a 
modified  or  diluted  article,  but  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  who  had 


lived  and  worked  with  and  shared  the 
confidence  of  the  man  whom  Pennsyl- 
vania reverences  as  it  does  only  Lincoln 
and  Washington. 

As  to  the  blunders  of  the  organization 
leaders,  these  consisted  of  certain  acts 
which  helped  to  emphasize  the  declara- 
tions of  Pinchot  that  a  little  group  of 
men  was  nullifying  the  Uniform  Pri- 
maries Act  and  taking  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  people  their  right  to  select  the 
party  candidates. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  machine  man  for  the  guberna- 
torial nomination,  Penrose  had  died.  A 
group  of  county  leaders,  together  with 
Governor  William  C.  Sproul,  essayed  to 
take  the  power  of  Penrose  into  their 
hands.  Another  group,  sympathetic 
with  Joseph  R.  Grundy,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, declined  to  work  with  them. 

Consequently  it  was  difficult  for  the 
Sproul  group  of  leaders  to  concentrate 
on  one  man.  Several  men  upon  whom 
they  looked  with  favor  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  race,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  Grundy  faction  had  entered 
John  S.  Fisher,  former  Banking  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State. 

Finally  the  Sproul  leaders  managed  to 
eliminate  all  but  Fisher  and  Pinchot, 
although  they  never  had  hoped  to  drive 
the  Forester  out  of  the  race.  Then  they 
entered  an  entirely  new  candidate. 
George  E.  Alter,  Attorney-General  of 
Pennsylvania. 

This  process  of  elimination  not  only 
required  considerable  time,  but  it  in- 
volved endless  secret  conferences,  and 
with  Pinchot  pointing  his  finger  continu- 
ally to  the  efforts  of  the  bosses  to  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  primary  election,  the 
people  were  deeply  Impressed  by  the 
spectacle. 

And  to  more  thoroughly  stamp  the 
iniquity  upon  the  popular  mind,  John 
.  S.  Fisher,  who  bad  previously  refused  to 
get  out  of  the  field  at  the  behest  of  the 
Sproul  leaders,  withdrew  with  a  call  to 
the  people  to  name  Pinchot  and  defeat 
the  attempt  to  nullify  the  primary. 

The  battle  in  the  primary  election  was 
Digitized  by  000^  It^ 
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a  definite  figlit  upon  tlie  issue  as  to 
whetlier  a  set  of  bosses  or  tlie  Republi- 
can voters  themselves  stiould  name  the 
gubernatorial  candidate.  Exposure  of 
the  mismanagement  of  the  State's  funds 
came  shortly  before  the  primary  elec- 
tion, through  the  Auditor-General,  Sam- 
uel E.  Lewis,  one  of  those  opposing  the 
Sproul  coalition.  It  influenced  thou- 
sands of  votes,  no  doubt,  but  the  major 
issue  was  that  of  bossism. 

The  election  of  Pinchot,  therefore,  will 
result,  the  people  flrmly  believe,  in  the 
ending  of  the  system  which  has  not  only 
saddled  bad  government  on  their  State 
for  generations,  but  has  gained  their 
commonwealth  an  evil  reputation 
throughout  the  Union.  Tlie  election  of 
McSparran,  were  that  possible  in  a 
State  so  strongly  Republican  as  Pennsyl- 
vania, would  simply  destroy  the  work 
which  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
returning  the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania once  more  into  the  hands  of  its 
people. 

This  is  generally  recognized  by  the 
voters  throughout  the  State,  and  the 
election  of  Pinchot  therefore  is  beyond 
question.  The  only  thing  the  balloting 
in  November  can  settle  more  definitely 
is  the  size  of  his  vote.  And  the  indica- 
tions are  that  his  victory  will  far  sur- 
pass that  of  any  previous  Republican 
candidate  for  the  place  of  chief  execu- 
tive. 

Under  favorable  conditions  there 
might  have  been  a  rebellion  of  the 
Republican  machine  leaders;  but  with 
George  Wharton  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Major  David  A.  Reed,  of  Pittsburgh, 
sharing  the  Senatorial  patronage  at 
Washington — both  men  who  are  as 
deeply  opposed  to  the  boss  type  of  poli- 
tician as  is  Gifford  Pinchot  himself — the 
practical  political  leaders  are  not  in  a 
position  to  attempt  such  a  defection. 

The  commonwealth  has  settled  down, 
therefore,  in  the  comfortable  belief  that 
the  era  of  the  Camerons,  the  Quays,  and 
the  Penroses  has  passed  forever,  and 
that  when  in  January  next  Gifford  Pin- 
chot moves  into  the  executive  mansion 
at  Harrisburg  he  will,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  "turn  on  the  light  and  clean  up 
the  mess." 

Pinchot  himself,  however,  is  carrying 
on  a  campaign  which  is  every  whit  as 
extensive  and  as  vigorous  as  though  he 
had  only  a  shred  of  a  chance  to  win. 
He  doesn't  question  the  certainty  of  his 
victory.  In  fact,  he  already  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  leading  citizens 
to  examine  the  State's  obsolete  financial 
system  so  that  he  may,  immediately 
upon  taking  o£9ce,  recommend  reforms 
to  the  Legislature. 

But  he  is  resolved  that  his  triumph 
shall  be  so  decisive  that  it  will  rob  the 
bosses  of  the  power  effectively  to  oppose 
hia  reform  measures  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Almost  any  other  political  aspirant, 
facing  such  a  roseate  prospect  as  does 
Pinchot,  would  seat  himself  on  his  front 
porch  and  loll  away  the  hours  until 
election  in  pleasant  meditation.     Espe- 
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ciaily  would  he  do  so  did  he  enjoy  such 
a  pleasing  view  as  is  obtainable  as  one 
looks  down  the  valley  from  the  altitudi- 
nous  terraces  of  the  Pinchot  mansion. 
Grey  Towers,  just  outside  Mllford,  Pike 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

But  Pinchot  insists  that  he  must  get 
out  among  the  people  and  tell  them  of 
the  programme  for  Pennsylvania's  uplift 
that  he  has  in  mind.  Before  election 
day  he  is  going  to  go  Into  every  county 
in  the  State,  and  there  are  sixty-seven 
of  them.  And  in  each  county  he  is  go- 
ing to  visit  as  many  communities  as  can 
be  crowded  into  the  itinerary. 

To  make  it  easier  to  jump  from  place 
to  place,  without  long  layovers,  he  is 
making  his  tour  in  an  automobile.  The 
Republican  State  Committee  could  well 
afford  to  pay  train  expenses,  which 
would  make  the  trip  much  easier  for  the 
gubernatorial  candidate,  but  he  has  de- 
clined to  consider  the  question  of  fa- 
tigue. The  auto,  he  feels,  is  more  adapt- 
able to  his  needs — he  can  visit  more 
places  in  one  day — and  that  is  the  only 
phase  of  the  matter  which  strikes  him 
as  important.  However,  auto-campaign- 
ing is  not  new  to  him.  When  he  ran 
against  Boies  Penrose,  in  a  forlorn  con- 
test for  the  United  States  Senatorship, 
he  rode  all  over  the  State  Jn  a  Ford. 
This  time,  however,  he  will  travel  in  a 
six-cylinder  car,  because  it  gives  him 
more  chance  to  stretch  his  legs. 

As  a  campaigner,  Mr.  Pinchot  is  quite 
as  dynamic  as  Colonel  Roosevelt.  The 
Colonel  put  more  gestures  into  his 
speeches — fairly  exhausted  himself  some- 
times in  driving  home  his  oratorical 
points.  But  T.  R.  would  conserve  his 
strength  when  he  was  not  speaking. 
Pinchot,  however,  keeps  moving  almost 
incessantly  from  the  moment  he  opens 
his  tour. 


During  his  primary  election  campaign 
he  almost  exhausted  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondents who  were  with  him.  He 
was  up  and  out  of  his  hotel — when  he 
stopped  overnight  in  a  hotel — before 
daybreak.  And  if  he  touched  bed  again 
before  midnight  it  was  because  he  was 
to  continue  his  journey  in  a  sleeper — as 
was  usually  the  case — and  the  railway 
schedule  compelled  him  to  get  aboard 
before  the  mystic  hour  of  twelve.  And 
in  his  waking  hours  it  was  a  constant 
whirl  from  town  to  town,  with  barely 
enough  time  to  bolt  a  meal  now  and 
then. 

But  with  all  the  hardships  of  cam- 
paigning with  Pinchot,  there  wasn't  a 
man  among  them  who  wasn't  ready  to 
go  out  again  with  him  when  the  time  for 
his  fall  trip  arrived,  despite  the  fact  tliat 
itinerary  and  the  mode  of  travel  prom- 
ised even  more  grueling  adventures. 

And  it  was  simply  because  Gifford 
Pinchot  is  the  sort  of  man  who  inspires 
others.  To  begin  with,  he  has  a  fine 
personality,  one  that  wins  and  holds 
friendships.  And,  more  than  that,  hia 
honesty  and  sincerity  impress  them- 
selves on  one  at  the  first  meeting. 

To  correspondents,  who  had  cam- 
paigned with  practical  politicians,  who 
were  mere  mouthpieces  for  a  political 
machine,  It  was  a  real  joy  to  write  about 
a  man  who  was  the  personification  of 
integrity,  and  who  sought  nothing  in 
politics  except  the  honorable  opportunity 
to  reshape  the  political  destinies  of  hi.s 
native  State  for  the  good  of  its  people. 

Yet,  with  all  his  sincerity  of  purpose, 
all  of  his  intense  desire  for  real  public 
service,  Pinchot  is  by  no  means  a  self- 
centered  zealot,  a  bore  who  is  always 
ready  to  inflict  his  views  upon  those 
around  him.  He  is  a  man  of  charming 
mannersf3j(|^§gg(^igy  exquisite    sense    of 
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humor,  and  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances is  a  pleasant  companion. 

During  his  primary  campaign  he  lost 
his  voice,  and  for  days  his  throat  was  so 
greatly  inflamed  that  it  gave  him  in- 
tense pain.  On  top  of  this,  his  right 
hand  became  very  sore,  through  shaldng 
hands  with  thousands  of  persons  each 
day.  Either  one  of  these  afflictions 
would  have  developed  at  least  grumpi- 
ness  on  the  part  of  an  average  person 
forced  to  carry  on  a  political  campaign. 
IJut  Pinchot  not  only  concealed  all  mani- 
festations of  pain,  but  during  long  train 
or  automobile  rides  laughed  incessantly 
at  the  pleasantries  of  the  newspaper 
men.  And  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
one  among  those  he  met  during  those 
days  knew  Just  how  badly  he  felt. 

When  Pinchot  addresses  an  audience, 
he  wins  it  almost  immediately.  Before 
he  opens  his  mouth,  the  audience  is  con- 
vinced— If  It  is  convinceable — that  he  is 
an  honest  man.  that  what  he  is  about 
to  say  will  be  the  truth,  and  what  he 
promises  to  do  will  be  done  if  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  do  it.  and  If  It 
isn't  done  It  will  not  be  because  he  has 
failed  to  make  the  attempt. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  this  reaction 
on  the  part  of  his  audiences  by  the 
newspaper  men  accompanying  him  that 
made  it  possible  for  them,  after  a  certain 
stage  in  his  primary  campaign,  to  pre- 
dict his  nomination.  In  face  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  opposing  the  machine, 
whose  "slated  candidates"  for  State 
offices  had  never  gone  down  to  defeat. 

The  comments  of  the  men  and  women 
who  turned  out  to  hear  him  showed  that 
he  won  their  confidence  the  minute  they 
took  a  look  at  him,  and  that  when  they 
had  heard  him  speak  they  were  com- 
mitted to  his  cause.  Of  course  this  is 
♦rue  of  any  candidate  where  the  audi- 

oe  is  picked  by  well-known  political 
thods,  but  In  Plnchot's  case  the  as- 
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semblages  were  almost  wholly  im- 
promptu gatherings. 

Pinchot  is  not  a  great  orator.  He 
lacks  both  the  word  power  and  the  ges- 
ticulation.s  of  Roosevelt.  But  lie  lias  the 
intense  earnestness  which  marked 
T.  R.'s  utterances,  and  it  means  more 
than  all  the  polished  periods  and  brill- 
iant epigrams  that  tlie  most  eloquent 
speaker  might  roll  out.  Wherever  he 
has  gone  in  his  primary  election  cam- 
paign— and  In  his  general  election  tour 
up  to  date — It  is  apparent  that  the  peo- 
ple stamp  their  approval  upon  him  be- 
cause he  is  the  embodiment  of  honesty, 
and  his  words — uttered  In  a  plain,  heart- 
to-heart  manner — ring  true. 

Probably  nowhere  does  one  obtain  a 
more  comprehensive  insight  into  the 
many-sidedness  of  Pinchot  than  at  his 
home  at  Mllford.  His  den  and  office, 
which  is  on  the  first  floor  of  one  of  the 
towers  from  which  the  house  takes  its 
name,  has  objects  in  it  which  run  the 
gamut  of  human  activities — guns,  books 
on  forestry,  fishing  tackle,  statistics  on 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  quaint 
bits  of  art,  outlines  for  reforms  In  va- 
rious departments  of  State  government 
— a  perfect  conglomeration  of  objects 
which  play  some  part  in  the  varied  in- 
terests of  his  busy  life. 

There  Is  hardly  a  subject  which  the 
ordinary  human  being  may  wish  to  dis- 
cuss, whether  it  be  fishing,  hunting, 
aviation,  good  government,  taxation,  the 
drama,  or  literature,  which  he  cannot 
take  up  authoritatively,  and  like  as  not 
illustrate  with  something  either  on  bis 
desk,  the  walls,  or  In  the  book-cases. 

While  a  great  lover  of  life  in  the  open, 
he  is  also  a  student  and  a  tremendously 
hard  worker.  Even  when  at  home  at 
Grey  Towers,  he  is  continuously  on  the 
go,  except  when  he  has  to  play  the  host. 
One  minute  he  is  to  be  seen  poring  over 
a  book,  reading  a  report,  or  dictating  a 
letter,  and  soon  after  he  appears  cos- 
tumed for  a  try  at  the  trout  in  the  creek 
which  runs  through  his  estate.  And, 
next  to  wading  the  stream  after  the 
trout,  the  greatest  pleasure  he  can  de- 
rive is  in  togging  out  his  seven-year-old 
son,  GifTord,  Jr.,  popularly  known  as 
"Mr.  Fish,"  and  taking  him  along  to  try 
his  hand  with  the  fishing-rod. 

Mr.  Pinchot  likes  to  be  home  at  Grey 


Towers,  for  tliere,  he  says,  he  can  work 
around  in  old  clothes  and  wear  soft 
shoes  and  an  old  hat  and  enjoy  him- 
self. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  life  at 
the  Pinchot  home  Is  the  partnership,  In 
every  respect,  which  exists  between  hus- 
band and  wife.  Mrs.  Pinchot  is  not  only 
interested  in  the  pleasures  that  are  her 
husband's,  but  she  is  equally  as  well 
versed  in  politics  and  knows  the  Stat««. 
its  people,  and  its  problems  of  a  gov- 
ernmental character  as  thoroughly  as 
does  Mr.  Pinchot. 

In  fact,  tbe  practical  politicians  pro- 
fess to  fear  her  more  than  they  do  her 
husband,  for  they  say  she  wields  tre- 
mendous influence  among  tbe  women  of 
the  State,  which  Is  unquestionably  true. 
She  Is  a  member  of  tbe  Republican  State 
Committee  from  Pike  County,  the  coun- 
ty's only  member,  in  fact.  She  makes 
a  speech  which  puts  many  a  male  ora- 
tor in  the  shade,  and  she  has  an  exceed- 
ingly comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
political  cross-currents  of  the  State. 

Always  before  adopting  any  course  of 
political  action  Mr.  Pinchot  consults 
witli  the  "State  committeeman  from 
Pike  County,"  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  has  made  any  mistakes  so  far. 

If  he  were  to  do  nothing  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  State  politically,  Mr.  Pinchot 
has  accomplished  one  thing  which  will 
indelibly  stamp  his  name  upon  Its  his- 
tory. As  far  back  as  tlie  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  State's  dominant 
political  party  to  assess  the  employees 
of  the  State  and  the  various  local  gov- 
ernments to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the 
State-wide  campaigns.  Each  follower  of 
the  party  holding  a  job,  no  matter  how 
humble  the  place  or  meager  the  salary, 
has  been  forced  to  pay  a  certain  per- 
centage of  his  yearly  wage.  This  system 
has  been  a  subject  of  protest  for  years, 
but  no  candidate,  no  matter  what  his 
pretensions  to  honesty  mlg)it  be,  ever 
attempted  to  end  this  practice  until  Mr. 
Pinchot  found  that  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated. 

Then  he  notified  the  Republican  State 
Committee  tliat  if  this  system  of  extort- 
ing assessments  was  to  prevail,  he  would 
sever  his  campaign  from  its  control  and 
conduct  it  liimself.  The  State  commit- 
tee argued  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  without  gouging  the 
State  and  city  employees,  but  finally, 
when  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Pinchot 
meant  what  he  said,  the  Committee  de- 
cided that,  after  all  was  said  and  done, 
it  would  be  better  to  raise  the  necessary 
money  from  private  sources. 

That  was  triumph  No.  1  for  the  Bull 
Moose,  as  the  machine  politicians  call 
Mr.  Pincliot.  Since  then  the  Committee 
has  accepted  his  counsel  and  direction 
without  debate,  all  of  which  augurs  well 
for  the  future.  It  means  that  Pinchot 
will  not  only  be  elected,  but  he  will  find 
the  Legislature  amenable  to  his  advice, 
and  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  out  the 
"Roosevelt     square    deal"     programme 
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Thi'  socond  and  third  teams,  kept  rigidly  to  boya  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  age,  were  thus 
capable  of  superior  team-work,   and   lost    nltofcether  but   three   games   in  thirty   In   two  years 
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As  one  of  our  great  National  sports 
reaches  its  usual  spectacular 
wind-up  in  New  York,  the  second 
one  gets  into  its  fall  stride.  These  two 
games,  baseball  and  football,  are  assets 
of  no  mean  value — not  when  played  by 
professionals  for  the  excitement  of  some 
thousands  of  bench  athletes,  but  when 
played  by  schoolboys  for  their  own  men- 
tal, moral,  and  physical  benefit. 

Each  game  brings  its  own  peculiar 
benefits.  With  baseball,  for  instance, 
comes  the  most  rapid  kind  of  co-ordina- 
tion between  mind  and  body.  There 
must  be  instantaneous  judgment  and 
individual  alertness  of  very  high  order. 
There  must  be  a  stern  self-control,  for 
all  ball  players  know  the  fatal  rout  that 
comes  when  a  team  "goes  up  in  the  air." 
So  much  for  baseball.  Tlie  season's 
knell  is  sounding  for  tlie  professionals 
and  that  for  the  schools  sounded  months 
ago. 

Enters  football.  And  here  we  have 
another  fine  game  that  can  be  of  enor- 
mous aid,  not  only  in  physical  develop- 
ment, but  In  developing  physical  cour- 
age, the  ability  to  take  a  rough-and- 
tumble  in  good  humor  and  a  bump  or 
two  without  self-pity.  It  develops  the 
ability  to  work  as  a  member  of  a  team. 
And  team-play  is  a  mark  of  civilization. 
A  football  eleven  made  up  of  eleven  in- 
dividuals is  no  team  at  all,  and  doserves 
the  cprlain  defeat  tliat  conips  to  it.  This 
is  something  that  boys  learn,  and  those 
who  are  worth  anything  become  able  to 
sink  their  individualities  in  the  team, 
and  out  of  this  arises  fine  and  rapid 
team-play,  rapid  and  effective  interfer- 
ence, the  resolute  fighting  of  a  good 
team  of  sportsmen  going  down  to  defeat, 
but  going  down  gallantly,  with  flags 
flying  to  the  last  bitter  moment.  Here's 
a  game  that  requires  real  manhood,  and 
ofien   develops  manhood  where  it   was 


seemingly  lacking  before.  Here's  a 
game  that  bumps  a  self-centered  youth 
out  of  himself,  and,  by  virtue  of  much 
rolling  in  the  mud  and  sundry  hard 
knockings  against  a  tough  old  earth  and 
sundry  hard  elbows,  feet,  and  leather 
armor,  makes  him  into  a  genial,  co- 
operating fellow-citizen. 

And  all  this  is  rather  hard  to  say 
when  one  reads  every  fall  of  the  number 
of  fatal  accidents  and  quantities  of  pain- 
ful injuries  gained  by  the  more  youthful 
players  of  this  noble  game.  We  do  have 
the  deaths,  and  we  do  have  the  broken 
legs,  arms,  collar  bones,  and  so  on.  And 
it  is  because  of  this  well-advertised  an- 
nual list  of  unfortunate  happenings  that 
many  parents,  perhaps  wisely,  keep  their 
young  sons  out  of  the  game  and  many 
schools  try  to  discourage  it. 

And  yet,  after  all,  if  one  or  two  rea- 
sonable regulations  are  strictly  and 
fairly  enforced,  the  chance  of  accident  is 
reduced  to  such  a  minimum  that  football 
may  well  become  much  safer  than  many 
other  sports— basket-ball,  for  instance, 
which  has  such  an  unpleasant  record 
with  its  younger  enthusiasts,  who  too 
often  gain  heart  enlargement  through 
its  too  long  continued  violence.  . 

But  football,  even  for  the  small  boy, 
and  I  am  talking  now  particularly  con- 
cerning the  playing  of  this  game  on  the 
part  of  lads  under  college  age — for  the 
boy  and  youth,  then,  football  becomes 
quite  safe  and  of  immen.sc  phy.sical  anii 
character  benefit  if  but  one  or  two  rules 
are  understood  and  rigidly  enforced. 
And  this  is  something  that  the  parents 
themselves  often  have  to  enforce.  Too 
many  coaches  seem  unable  to  avoid 
"taking  a  chance"  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing a  winning  team  a  possibility. 

Here  is  the  first  and  most  vitally  im- 
portant rule.  When  schoolboys  play 
football,  they  should  play  in  teams  of 


boys  of  approximately  the  same  weight, 
and  should  never  play  against  other 
teams  that  weigh  more  than  a  very  few 
pounds  over  their  own  average  weight, 
nor  should  the  opposing  team  have  any 
one  individual  player  weighing  over  two 
or  three  pounds  more  than  the  heaviest 
player  on  the  first  team. 

The  writer  has  seen  many  of  the 
schoolboy  accidents  that  get  into  print, 
and  has  looked  up  numbers  of  others, 
and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  these 
have  come  to  small  or  young  boys  who 
have  been  playing  with  much  heavier  or 
older  boys.  Now  it  may  well  be  that  the 
light-weight  boy  in  question  is  a  very 
superior  player,  and  too  many  coaches 
do  not  resist  the  temptation  to  put  this 
boy  with  the  heavier  and  older  players. 
True  enough,  an  e.xceedingly  skillful  lai! 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  by  real  dexterity 
may  avoid  serious  accident  when  play- 
ing with  a  team  of  much  heavier  fel- 
lows. But  in  such  cases  you  no  longer 
have  a  real  sport.  You  have  only  the 
younger  and  lighter  boy's  dexterity  be- 
tween him  and  a  possible  serious  if  not 
fatal  injury.  No  boy  should  play  under 
such  a  handicap.  He  should  be  able  to 
give  and  take  with  the  rest  of  his  team 
and  not  need  to  use  most  of  his  capaci- 
ties in  avoiding  getting  badly  hurt,  in- 
stead of  using  them  totally  for  the  ad 
vancement  of  tlie  game,  which  he  could 
<lo  if  placed  with  boys  of  his  own  size. 

Tills  is  certainly  true  when  miirli 
lighter  boys  are  sent  Into  teams  with 
heavier  ones,  and  It  is  even  true  when 
a  young  but  heavy  and  stocky  boy  is 
sent  In  with  boys  who  may  be  no 
heavier,  but  who  are  considerably  older. 
For  the  young  boy's  joints  are  not 
tightly  knit.  A  blow  that  the  older  boy 
will  hardly  notice  may  injure  the 
younger  boy  for  life.  So  that  there 
should  l)c,  in  an  ideal  team,  not  .only  a 
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homogeneity  in  size   but  also   ia  age, 
when  schoolboy  playing  is  concerned. 

It  is  true  tbat  some  schools  rigidly 
maintain  such  regulations,  and  when 
this  is  done  chance  of  accident  is  re- 
duced to  a  very  small  minimum,  the 
boys  gain  much  benefit  and  pleasure, 
and,  which  is  quite  important,  they  are 
very  likely  to  win  their  games,  for  a 
homogeneous  team  is  a  much  better 
machine  for  a  fighting  game  like  foot- 
ball than  any  team  can  ever  be  that 
mixes  wide  variations  of  sizes  and  ages. 
And  yet  the  writer  has  seen  experienced 
coaches  do  this  very  thing,  knowing  all 
the  time  that  there  is  a  real  risk  (to  the 
boys,  of  course,  and  not  to  the  coach), 
but  willing  to  "take  a  chance"  that  the 
youngster  will  manage  to  keep  out  of 
ugly  tackles  and  manage  not  to  get  be- 
neath some  big  burly  fellow  who  will  be 
likely  to  break  some  of  his  bones.  For 
a  good  example  of  a  risky  combination, 
the  writer  has  seen  a  schoolboy  team, 
produced  by  a  large  school,  that  con- 
tained players  ranging  from  110  to  180 
pounds,  and  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Such  a  team  would  aver- 
age about  135,  and  would  have  to  play 
teams  of  the  same  or  even  more  weight, 
which  teams  could  of  course  have  play- 


ers as  heavy  as  the  heaviest  of  the  home 
team.  One  does  not  have  to  imagine  the 
result  if  one  opposing  player  of  180 
pounds  should  happen  to  fall  full  weight 
on  the  slight  110-pound  youngster.  It  is 
in  the  taking  of  such  chances  that  our 
worst  schoolboy  accidents  arise  and 
that  give  this  wonderfully  fine  game  so 
undeserved  a^ad  reputation. 

Let  us  consider  again  another  eleven 
the  writer  has  followed  for  two  or  three 
years.  Last  season  this  younger  boys' 
team  averaged  fifteen  years,  and  ran 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  with  one  or  two 
able  thirteen-year  athletes  es  substitutes. 
The  total  range  in  weight  was  about 
twenty  pounds,  though  the  great  major- 
ity were  close  around  the  average — 110 
pounds.  This  team  in  its  two  years  of 
play  was  not  permitted  to  play  antago- 
nists whose  team  average  was  over  two 
pounds  more  than  its  own  average,  nor 
could  any  one  opposing  player  weigh 
over  two  pounds  more  than  the  home 
team's  heaviest  player.  These  condi- 
tions were  agreed  upon  and  approved  by 
all  the  opposing  teams,  and  in  the 
twenty  games  played  there  were  no  acci- 
dents to  either  team  or  bruises  worth 
mentioning,  and  the  boys  had  no  end  of 
a  good  time.    Not  only  so,  but  their  very 


homogeneousuess  made  a  caliber  of 
team-work  possible  that  one  attributes 
usually  to  older  teams,  so  that  this  par- 
ticular team  lost  but  two  of  its  twenty 
games  in  the  two  years  of  its  organiza- 
tion. This  is  but  one  example  out  of 
many  similar  ones. 

In  any  sport,  and  particularly  a 
schoolboy  sport,  there  should  be  one 
adamantine  rule  enforced  rigidly  by  the 
school  authorities,  and  this  is,  "Avoid 
risks,"  and  its  adjunct  might  well  be. 
"Do  not  take  a  chance  of  sacrificing  a 
young  though  able  player  merely  for  the 
sake  of  adding  chances  to  winning." 
The  winning  isn't  nearly  so  important 
as  is  the  playing  of  the  game  in  a  ra- 
tional fashion,  with  the  maximum  of 
safety — which  means  the  maximum  of 
fun  and  benefit  for  all. 

To  conclude,  then,  you  parents  who 
really  concern  yourselves  with  matters 
affecting  your  sons,  see  to  it  that  your 
sons  do  play  football,  if  they  are  physi- 
cally fit,  but  see  to  it  that  they  play  with 
boys  of  their  own  size  and  against  boys 
of  their  own  size,  if  you  would  avoid 
getting  your  boy  into  splints  or  having 
him  come  home  with  some  life-lasting 
injury,  such  as  you  read  about  in  the 
papers  every  fall. 


UNDER  FOUR  PRESIDENTS 

THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   OSCAR   S.   STRAUS 
CHAPTER    IX— IN   THE    CABINET 


AFTER  a  White  House  luncheon 
early  in  January,  1906,  President 
Roosevelt  asked  me  to  wait  for 
him  in  the  Red  Room.  When  the  other 
guests  had  departed,  he  came  back  to 
me  and,  with  bis  face  beaming  with 
geniality,  be  said: 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  know  it 
or  not,  but  I  want  you  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  my  Cabinet.  1  have  a  very  high 
estimate  of  your  character,  your  judg- 
ment, and  your  ability,  and  I  want  you 
for  personal  reasons.  There  is  still  a 
further  reason:  I  want  to  show  Russia 
and  some  other  countries  what  we  think 
of  the  Jews  in  this  country." 

Of  course  I  was  very  much  gratified. 
I  told  him  I  had  heard  from  several  per- 
sons that  he  had  spoken  of  this  inten- 
tion, but  that  I  had  meant  to  take  no 
notice  of  it  until  he  should  speak  to  me 
about  it;  that  I  should  certainly  esteem 
it  the  very  highest  honor  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  especially 
to  bave  the  privilege  of  working  along- 
side of  him. 

"1  knew  you  would  feel  just  that  way; 
therefore  I  was  anxious  to  let  you  know 
of  my  Intention  as  long  in  advance  as 
possible."  replied  the  President.  He  said 
all  this  in  such  a  cordial  and  affection- 
ate manner  that  I  was  profoundly 
touched  with  this  manifestation  of  close 
friendship  for  me. 

Roosevelt  added  that  lie  rouUI  not  see 

\i  it  would  do  any  good,  and  might  do 


harm,  to  make  further  protests  regard- 
ing massacres  in  Russia;  and  he  did  not 
want  to  do  anything  that  might  sound 
well  here  and  have  just  the  opposite 
effect  there.  He  thought  it  would  be 
much  more  pointed  evidence  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's interest  if  be  put  a  man  like 
me  into  his  Cabinet,  and  that  such  a 
course  would  doubtless  have  a  greater 
influence  than  any  words  with  the  coun- 
tries in  which  unreasonable  discrimina- 
tion and  prejudice  prevailed. 

He  told  me  that  it  might  be  July,  or 
even  later,  before  he  could  carry  out  bis 
purpose.  But  I  was  to  regard  my  ap- 
pointment to  one  of  the  Cabinet  posi- 
tions as  certain. 

My  wife  and  the  rest  of  my  family 
were  of  course  elated  at  hearing  the 
news,  particularly  my  brother  Isidor, 
whose  attitude  toward  me,  his  youngest 
brother,  was  always  more  like  that  of 
an  affectionate  father  than  a  brother.  I 
felt  no  trepidation,  especially  should  I 
be  selected  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  My  past  training  and 
interest  in  many  of  the  subjects  that 
came  up  under  that  Department  made 
me  conversant  with  the  main  questions 
it  had  to  administer. 

PERMANENT  RETIREMENT  FROM 
PRIVATE   BUSINESS 

Upon  my  return  to  New  York  I  began 
to  make  arrangements  for  severing  all 
business   connections.     This   I    thought 


wise,  particularly  if  I  became  head  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
It  was  not  a  necessary  step,  but  I 
wanted  it  never  to  be  said  that  I  advo- 
cated any  measure  or  made  any  decision 
that  might  in  the  remotest  way  be  of 
advantage  to  my  private  Interests.  I 
spoke  to  Roosevelt  about  my  Intention, 
and  he  said  that,  while  it  was  not  essen- 
tial, if  I  could  do  so  it  would  on  the 
whole  be  advisable;  that  situated  simi- 
larly he  would  do  the  same  thing  him- 
self. Before  assuming  office,  therefore. 
I  bad  retired  from  business  for  good, 
and  I  bave  not  since  that  time  been  con- 
nected with  any  business  for  personal 
profit. 

My  nomination  was  ofDcially  made  in 
September,  but  it  was  not  until  early 
December,  1906,  that  I  received  a  letter 
from  William  Loeb.  Jr.,  the  President's 
secretary,  notifying  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent desired  me  to  assume  ofBce  on 
December  17. 

The  scope  of  the  Department  as  con- 
stituted then  was  probably  the  largest 
of  the  nine  branches  of  the  Oovernment. 
It  was  charged  with  the  wbrk  of  pro- 
moting the  commerce,  mining,  manufac- 
turing, shipping,  and  fishery  induatrles 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  its  labor  interests;  in 
addition  it  bad  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  subject  of  immigration.  It  had 
twelve  bureaus:  Corporations:  manufac- 
tures; labor;  lighthouses;  Census;  Coast 
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and  G«odetic  Survey;  statistics,  includ- 
ing foreign  commerce;  steamboat  Inspec- 
tion; immigration  and  naturalization; 
and  standards. 

In  order  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of 
these  various  bureaus  I  instituted  the 
simple  method  employed  by  large  busi- 
ness administrators  of  having  the  sev- 
eral bureau  chiefs  come  together  with 
me  twice  a  month  to  discuss  and  confer 
regarding  the  most  important  adminis- 
trative subjects.  This  enabled  me  to 
keep  better  informed  and  served  to  make 
the  various  beads  of  bureaus  conversant 
with  the  whole  scope  of  the  Department, 
preventing  overlapping  and  duplication 
of  functions.  I  learned  that  this  simple 
administrative  method  had  never  been 
made  use  of  before  in  Federal  depart- 
ments, but  thereafter  It  was  adopted  by 
several  of  the  other  department  beads. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Cortelyou's  admirable 
organization  of  the  Department,  I  found, 
almost  without  exception,  a  fine  and 
competent  set  of  men  in  charge  of  its 
several  branches.  Some  of  them  were 
friends  of  Roosevelt,  members  of  his 
"tennis  cabinet,"  and  were  thoroughly 
imbued  with  his  spirit  and  ideals.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  was  Lawrence  O. 
Murray,  a  capable  and  conscientious  offi- 
cial. James  R.  Garfield,  chief  of  .the 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  devoted  himself 
to  the  difficult  task  of  exposing  the 
abuses  and  legal  infractions  of  some  of 
the  great  corporations,  and  did  it  with 
judgment  and  ability,  and  with  conspicu- 
ous courage.  Charles  P.  Neill,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor,  a  laboring  man  in 
his  early  days,  and  afterwards  an  in- 
structor at  Notre  Dame,  and  Professor 
of  Economics  at  the  Catholic  University 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  was  eminently 
qualified  for  his  duties  and  had  the  con- 
fidence alike  of  the  labor  leaders  and 
employers.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Stratton,  a 
scientist  of  distinction  and  a  fine  ad- 
ministrator, was  then  and  still  is  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  a  veritable 
institution  of  science. 

AT   HOME   IN  THE  "VENETIAN   PALACE" 

My  wife  had  so  promptly  put  our 
household  in  order  that  In  a  week  after 
our  arrival  we  were  comfortably  in- 
stalled in  our  Washington  home,  No. 
2600  Sixteenth  Street,  a  house  known  as 
the  "Venetian  Palace."  It  was  a  new 
house,  built  by  Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson, 
and  well  suited  to  our  needs  and  for 
entertaining.  The  social  functions  in 
Washington  I  found  most  agreeable. 
During  the  season  we  either  gave  a  din- 
ner or  attended  a  dinner  on  an  average 
of  live  evenings  a  week,  but  these  occa- 
sions were  not  burdensome  because  they 
usually  ended  by  ten-thirty  o'clock. 

According  to  custom,  President  Roose- 
velt at  the  beginning  of  the  season  desig- 
nated the  date  on  which  each  Cabinet 
member  was  to  give  a  dinner  to  the 
President,  and  the  date  assigned  to  me 
was  February  19.  It  had  been  usual  for 
each  host  to  invite  to  this  dinner  all  the 
other  Cabinet  members  and  their  wives, 
which  left  little  opportunity  to  invite 
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(C)  Underwood 

"On  Christmas  Doy,  Mrs.  Straus  und  J  received  an  invitation  to  come  to  tlte 
White  House  to  see  the  Christmas  tree" 


others.  Roosevelt  changed  this  custom, 
so  that  other  friends  of  the  host  were  in- 
vited rather  than  one's  fellow-members 
in  the  Cabinet.  Foreign  diplomats  also 
were  not  invited^  the  entire  purpose  be- 
ing to  give  these  occasions  the  character 
of  intimate  gatherings,  not  large,  usu- 
ally from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  guests. 

Our  dinner  went  pleasantly.  The 
President  was  in  bis  usual  good  humor. 
Wines  were  served  liberally,  but  it  was 
Roosevelt's  habit  to  drink  very  little. 
This  I  had  observed  on  several  previous 
occasions,  both  at  the  White  House  and 
elsewhere.  Roosevelt  usually  took  some 
white  wine  with  apollinaris,  and  perhaps 
a  glass  of  champagne.  For  this  dinner 
my  wife  had  secured  the  additional  ser- 
vices of  a  certain  colored  cook  in  Wash- 
ington, a  woman  famous  for  preparing 
terrapin,  which  was  one  of  Roosevelt's 
favorite  dishes. 

The  day  after  taking  office  I  attended 
my  first  meeting.  The  Cabinet  table  is 
oblong,  the  President  seated  at  the  head, 
and  to  his  right  and  his  left  the  secre- 
taries in  the  order  in  which  their  depart- 
ments were  created. 

The  meetings  were  informal  and  no 
minutes  were  taken  or  other  record 
made.  After  some  brief  preliminary 
talk,  in  which  the  President  often  had 
some  incident  to  relate  or  some  amusing 
caricature  or  savage  attack  upon  himself 
to  exhibit,  the  business  of  the  day  began. 
The  President  called  on  every  secretary, 
but  in  no  fixed  order.  He  presented  such 
matters  as  he  might  deem  important,  or 
for  information,  or  upon  which  he  might 
want  discussion  and  advice. 

JAPANESE  QUESTION  SHOLDEBS 

Important  among  the  Immigration 
subjects  were  those  which  presented 
phases  of  the  Japanese  question,  the  im- 
migration en  masse  of  Japanese  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  California  in  par- 
ticular. The  matter  was  brought  up  by 
Secretary  Root  at  one  of  the  Cabinet 


meetings.  The  city  of  San  Francisco 
had  taken  action  excluding  Japanese 
from  the  public  schools.  It  was  deemed 
detrimental  for  the  white  children  of 
tender  ages  to  be  in  the  same  classes 
with  older  and  even  adult  Japanese  who 
came  to  these  schools  to  learn  English. 

The  President  insisted  that,  as  it  di- 
rectly affected  the  relations  between  the 
two  nations,  it  was  a  National  concern. 
Secretary  Root  asked  me  whether  I 
could  furnish  some  data  as  to  the  use 
made  of  Hawaii  by  Japanese  immigrants 
for  circumventing  our  Contract  Labor 
Law,  as  many  of  the  Japanese  immi- 
grants were  coming  to  the  mainland  via 
Hawaii.  Upon  looking  into  this  matter, 
I  found  during  the  year  previous  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  Japanese  came  via 
Hawaii.  The  President  took  the  situa- 
tion in  hand  and  had  the  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Japanese  agitation  come  to  Washington. 

The  obnoxious  matter  was  finally  ad- 
Justed  with  Japan  in  a  manner  to  allay 
irritation  by  a  "gentlemen's  agreement," 
by  which  that  country  itself  was  to  pre- 
vent the  emigration  of  its  laboring 
classes.  It  was  of  course  much  better 
that  the  Japanese  interdict  emigration 
of  their  own  people  than  that  we  offend 
that  nation's  pride  by  preventing  their 
entrance,  although  it  was  made  clear 
that  we  should  pass  an  exclusion  law  if 
they  did  not  take  prompt  and  effective 
action.  With  some  exceptions,  this  plan 
worked  well.  The  whole  Japanese  ques- 
tion, however,  was  still  smoldering. 

Happily,  our  relations  with  Japan  are 
now  more  peaceful  than  they  have  been 
for  some  time,  and  to  a  large  degree  this 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Four- 
Power  Treaty  negotiated  at  the  Wash 
ington  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments  in  December,  1921.  The 
various  vexatious  instances  that  had 
from  time  to  time  occurred  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Japan  were  stimulated  by 
German  officers  stationed  in  the  Far 
East    aBcfeitfi^tered   by   the   sensational 
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press  in  both  Japan  and  our  own  coun- 
try. The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  of 
1911  came  into  being  because  of  the 
aggression  of  Germany  and  Russia  in 
the  Far  East.  After  the  World  War  of 
course  this  condition  no  longer  obtained, 
and  as  the  raison  d'itre  of  the  alliance 
had  therefore  vanished,  there  was  a 
Justified  feeling  in  America  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  treaty  was  a  menace  to 
our  country.  This  fact  was  not  unrecog- 
nized in  Great  Britain  Itself.  As  Mr. 
Balfour  stated  at  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, it  was  necessary  to  "annul, 
merge,  destroy,  as  it  were,  this  ancient 
and  outward  and  tinnecessary  agree- 
ment, and  replace  It  by  something  new, 
.something  effective,  which  should  em- 
brace all  the  Powers  concerned  In  the 
\ast  area  of  the  Pacific."  By  the  Four- 
Power  Treaty  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alli- 
ance was  automatically  discontinued  and 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Japan  became  associated  in  friendly 
partnership  as  guardians  of  the  peace  in 
the  Far  East. 


A  TRIP  TO  HAWAII 

That  summer  I  decided  to  combine 
business  with  pleasure  by  taking  a  vaca- 
tion trip  along  the  Canadian  border 
from  MonlroRl  to  Vancouver  to  inspect 
the  lightiiouse  and  immigration  services, 
then  down  the  Pacific  coast  and  to 
Hawaii,  where  I  might  acquaint  myself 
with  regard  to  immigration  as  it 
affected  the  Japanese  question.  The 
President  thought  this  would  be  a  use- 
ful trip  and  urged  me  to  talce  it. 

In  the  administration  of  a  department 

such  as  that  of  Commerce  and  Labor  it 

was  important  to  familiarize  one's  self 

s  much  as  possible  with  its  outlying 

anchcs,    to    become    personally     ac- 


quainted with  the  various  officers  and 
the  details  of  their  work  and  surround- 
ings, thereby  to  enable  one  better  to  do 
the  administrative  work  than  by  remain- 
ing at  one's  desk. 

After  leaving  Vancouver,  we  stopped  a 
few  days  each  at  Seattle,  Portland,  and 
San  Francisco,  where  I  conferred  with 
the  officials  of  the  Department.  From 
San  Francisco  we  took  a  steamer  to 
Hawaii,  on  tioard  which  we  met  George 
R.  Carter,  Governor  of  Hawaii,  returning 
from  a  vacation  in  the  United  States, 
and  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Ixing^orth.  It  made  a  very  pleasant 
party. 

The  authorities  and  the  population 
gave  us  a  rousing  welcome,  cannons 
saluted,  and  the  militia  was  out  to 
escort  us.  Only  once  before  since  the 
island  became  United  States  territory 
had  a  Cabinet  oflkilal  paid  a  visit,  and 
that  was  two  years  before  when  Secre- 
tary of  War  Taft  stopped  there  for  a 
few  days  en  route  to  Japan.  We  were 
comfortably  installed  in  the  Hotel 
Moana,  in  the  suburb  of  Waiklkl. 

The  islanders  showered  upon  us  boun- 
teous hospitality  in  every  conceivable 
form.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Carter  enter- 
tained the  Longworths  and  ur  in  the 
official  residence,  the  former  palace  of 
the  Hawaiian  rulers,  in  the  throne  room 
of  which  hung  the  portraits  of  those 
rulers  from  earliest  times  to  the  deposed 
Queen  Llliuokalani.  The  reception  was 
a  briillant  occasion.  The  leading  oflB- 
cials  and  the  ilite  of  the  population  were 
there;  the  grounds  were  beautifully 
illuminated;  and  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Band  played  the  soft,  plaintive  music  so 
typical  of  the  mild  temperament  of  the 
people  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  tbe 
Island. 

The   island    residents   impressed   mc 


with  the  great  need  for  better  shipping 
facilities  between  the  mainland  and  tbe 
islands.  The  coastwise  shipping  laws 
applying  to  them  since  annexation 
penalized  the  carrying  of  passengers  or 
freight  In  other  than  American  bottoms. 
Foreign  ships  accepting  either  passen- 
gers or  freight  to  American  ports  on  the 
coast  .were  heavily  fined.  Tbe  result 
was,  not  only  inconvenience  to  residents 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  needed  to 
leave  the  islands,  but  the  loss  of  much 
perishable  freight,  principally  fruit, 
which  rotted  on  the  wharves  waiting  for 
American  ships.  I  promised  them  that 
I  would  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
help  them  get  tbe  shipping  facilities 
they  needed. 

As  we  sailed  out  of  the  barbor  on  tbe 
Asia,  bedecked  with  Hawaiian  flowers, 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  Band  played  its 
farewell  music.  Tbe  last  words  we 
heard  from  the  Hawaiian  shore  were 
"Aloha  Nui,"  tbe  Hawaiian  farewell. 


BARHOMZING   HUMAN  AND  BUSINESS 
INTERESTS 

In  a  Department  like  mine,  which 
covered  so  many  and  such  varied  sub- 
jects, the  conflict  between  human  and 
property  interests  was  often  apparent. 
Roosevelt  had  told  me  that  whenever 
within  my  Jurisdiction  there  occurred 
this  conflict,  he  was  sure  I  would  lean 
to  tbe  human  side,  and  I  could  always 
count  on  his  support 

A  striking  example  of  this  conflict 
grew  out  of  an  order  I  issued  for  the 
inspection  of  excursion  and  ferry  boats 
at  least  three  times  a  year  instead  of 
once.  The  summer  before  I  took  office 
the  boiler  of  the  General  Slocum,  a  large 
excursion  boat  on  the  Long  Island 
Sound,  blew  up  and  caused  the  death  of 
nearly  a  thousand  women  and  children. 
As  spring  approached  and  the  excursion 
season  drew  near,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  make  all  possible  provision  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  any  such  disaster. 

I  accompanied  the  supervising  inspec- 
tor-general, George  Uhler,  to  witness  the 
Inspection  of  some  passenger  boats  ply- 
ing between  Washington  and  Norfolk  to 
get  personal  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
inspection.  I  carefully  studied  a  report 
made  to  me  by  Mr.  Murray,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  my  Department,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  in- 
quiry into  the  Slocum  disaster  and  later 
the  Valencia  wreck.  I  called  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors 
of  Steamboats  and  impressed  upon  them 
the  importance  of  great  care  in  inspec- 
tion. I  urged  that  no  man  be  retain*-'! 
in  the  inspection  service  who  was  not 
thoroughly  competent  and  efficient,  since 
they  had  to  deal  with  the  protection  of 
human  life. 

My  order  for  more  frequent  Inspection 
brought  forth  many  objections  from  the 
steamboat  owners,  and  a  committee 
came  to  Washington  and  presented  their 
grievances  and  objections  direct  to  the 
President,  In  the  hope  of  inducing  him 
to  overrule  my  instnirtions.  They  were 
palicnlly  heard,  but  their  main  objection 
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was  that  it  would  cost  a  little  more  aixl 
be  a  little  more  inconvenient  to  have 
three  inspections  instead  of  one,  and  ttie 
President  gave  them  little  more  comfort 
than  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  he  was 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  my  action  for 
the  provision  of  greater  safety  to  human 
life.  He  told  them  he  felt  he  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  a  man 
who  was  a  humanitarian  besides  having 
large  business  experience,  for,  while  it 
was  his  purpose  to  harmonize  human 
and  business  interests,  always  when 
they  conflicted  he  would  lean  toward  the 
human  side,  as  I  had  done  in  issuing 
that  order. 

SAVING    THE    SALMON 

The  President  was  deeply  interested 
always  in  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  and  their  preservation,  and 
asked  me  to  take  up  the  question  of  the 
Alaska  salmon  flsheries.  It  was  certain 
that  unless  some  drastic  action  was 
taken  the  salmon  would  be  destroyed  in 
the  Alaskan  waters  just  as  they  had 
been  in  the  Columbia  River.  Roosevelt 
felt  that  Wood  River  ought  to  be  closed. 
I  devoted  parts  of  two  days  to  a  hearing 
on  the  subject.  The  cannery  interests 
were  represented  by  their  counsel  and 
the  Fishermen's  Union  by  several  of  its 
officers.  Senator  Fulton,  of  Oregon,  as 
well  as  the  two  Alaskan  Delegates  in 
Congress,  pleaded  for  the  closing  of  the 
rivers. 

After  hearing  all  sides  and  studying 
the  question  I  signed  an  order  directing 
the  closing  of  both  the  Wood  and  Nusha- 
gak  Rivers  to  trap  and  net  Ashing,  and 
if  the  law  had  not  applied  only  to  rivers 
at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  feet  from 
the  mouth,  I  should  have  directed  the 
closing  also  of  Nushagak  Bay,  where 
extensive  trap  fishing  was  carried  on. 

HOW   THE   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE   OF 

THE   UNITED    STATES   ORIGINATED 

When  I  was  President  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion, I  was  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  commercial  bodies  o' 
the  country  and  the  Government. 
Shortly  after  I  became  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  therefore,  I  sought 
to  accomplish  that  end.  I  had  a  study 
made  by  Nahum  I.  Stone,  tariff  expert 
of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  of  the 
relations  between  the  European  govern- 
ments and  their  commercial  bodies,  es- 
pecially in  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Belgium.  I  sent  invi- 
tations to  about  forty  of  the  leading 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade, 
and  other  commercial  organizations 
throughout  the  country  to  send  delegates 
to  Washington  for  a  two  days'  confer- 
ence, with  a  view  to  bringing  about  an 
organization  of  these  bodies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operation  between  them  and 
the  departments  of  the  Government  hav- 
ing to  do  with  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. 

Accordingly,  on  December  5  a  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  over  one  hundred 
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delegates  met  in  my  Department,  and  I 
put  before  them  a  plan  for.  organization. 
I  invited  Secretary  Root,  who  took  a 
deep  interest  in  th«  scheme,  and  he  made 
a  thoughtful  address,  in  which  he  im- 
pressed upon  the  gathering  the  things 
that  ought  to  be  done,  and  could  be  done 
only  through  organization  and  the  power 
of  concerted  effort.  Andrew  D.  White, 
our  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  had  sent  to 
the  President  a  letter  containing  the 
proposal  that  a  method  of  instruction  in 
commerce  be  applied  at  the  instance  of 
our  Government,  as  had  been  done  in 
agriculture;  this  interesting  proposal  I 
read  to  the  meeting. 

I  then  went  with  the  delegates  to  the 
White  House,  where  the  President  ad- 
dressed them.  In  the  afternoon  Gustav 
H.  Schwab,  of  the  New  York  Chaipber 
of  Commerce,  was  elected  temporary 
chairman  and  the  organization  of  the 
Council  proceeded.  A  committee  on 
organization  and  one  on  rules  were  ap- 
pointed, and  it  was  decided  that  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  fifteen  members  was 
to  have  headquarters  in  Washington. 
On  December  5,  1907,  .therefore,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Commerce  came  into 
being. 

Later  the  Council  was  reorganized  and 
called  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  which  to-day  is  an  Impor- 


tant institution  in  the  commercial  life 
of  our  country. 

SESSIONS   WITH    LABOB    CHIEFS 

To  bring  about  a  similar  relationship 
between  the  Department  and  the  labor 
bodies,  I  called  another  conference  in 
February,  1909,  to  which  I  invited  the 
leading  labor  representatives  throughout 
the  country,  and  about  fifty  attended. 
Unfortunately,  my  term  of  office  was 
drawing  to  an  end  and  there  was  not 
time  to  organize  this  wing,  but  I  urged 
the  men  to  insist  upon  the  continuance 
of  the  conferences  and  the  co-operation 
with  the  Department  thus  established. 

The  matters  discussed  at  this  meeting 
were  mainly  how  l>est  to  lessen  unem- 
ployment, how  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion under  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
might  be  administered  for  the  greater 
benefit  of  labor  in  general,  and  how  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  which  President 
Roosevelt  had  set  aside  for  a  foundation 
for  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace, 
could  be  made  most  effective.  There 
were  addresses  by  Samuel  Gompers, 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  Warren  S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers; William  F.  Yates,  President  of 
the  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Asso- 
ciation; and  Terence  V.  Powderly,  Chief 
Digitized  by  V^jOO^  It 
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of  the  Division  of  Information  in  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration.  The  presiding 
officer  was  Daniel  J.  Keefe,  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 

During  my  term  of  office  repeated 
efforts  were  made  in  Congress,  backed 
by  organized  labor,  to  divide  my  Depart- 
ment and  malce  two  of  it — the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Department 
of  Labor.  I  successfully  opposed  this 
plan,  my  idea  being  that  labor  and  capi- 
tal were  the  two  arms  of  industry,  the 
proper  functioning  of  which  could  best 
be  secured  by  co-operation,  which  in 
turn  could  best  be  promoted  by  adminis- 
tering their  interests  together.  In  this  I 
had  the  support  of  Roosevelt.  During 
the  Taft  Administration,  however,  the 
bill  was  passed  creating  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

CONCERNING  POLITICAL  FENCES 

On  April  3,  190S,  the  Savannah  Board 
of  Trade  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  and  I  was  asked  to  be  one 
of  the  speakers.  On  this  trip  my  wife 
and  younger  daughter  accompanied  me. 
The  Mayor  and  prominent  citizens  of  my 
former  home,  Columbus,  upon  learning 
of  our  presence  in  the  South,  sent  us  a 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  that  city, 
where  a  dinner  was  presently  given  at 
the  Opera  House.  The  dinner  was 
served  on  the  stage,  and  while  the  toasts 
were  being  responded  to  the  curtain  was 
raised,  disclosing  an  auditorium  crowded 
with  people.  I  was  touched  by  this  flne 
attention  by  the  citizens  of  my  former 
home,  who  took  great  pride  In  the  fact 
that  one  of  their  former  townsmen  was 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  In  the  audi- 
ence were  several  of  my  schoolboy 
friends  and  those  of  my  brothers,  and  I 
found  several  friends  and  companions  of 
my  parents  still  among  the  living. 

In  the  South  at  that  time  it  was  still 
rare  for  a  person^to  change  his  politics, 
and  one  of  the  questions  that  was  put  to 
me  was  why  had  I,  a  member  of  a  Demo- 
cratic family,  once  a  Democrat  myself, 
and  even  having  held  office  under  a 
Democratic  President,  changed  over  to 
the  Republican  side.  In  other  words, 
why  had  I  been  on  both  sides  of  the 
political  fence? — though  they  were  too 
polite  to  ask  the  question  In  that  direct 
form.  I  told  them  that  perhaps  no  one 
had  a  better  right  than  they  to  ask.  It 
was  true,  I  said,  that  I  had  been,  as  It 
were,  on  both  sides  of  the  fence,  but 
that  was  not  my  fault:  the  fence  had 
l<een  moved.  This  produced  great  mer- 
riment. 

CHRISTMAS   AT  THE   WHITE    HOUSE 

On  Christmas  Day  Mrs.  Straus  and  I 
received  an  Invitation  by  telephone  to 
pome  to  the  White  House  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  to  see  the  Christma.s 
tree.  Some  thirty  or  forty  guests  were 
there.  In  one  of  the  .side  rooms  in  the 
basement  of  the  house  was  assembled  a 
large  company  of  children.    Th^  room 

as  darkened,  that  the  lighted  tree 
?ht  stand  out.    There  were  presents 


for  all  the  children,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
played  Lady  Bountiful  to  see  that  each 
child  got  Its  gift.  Upstairs  in  the  Red 
Room  the  gentlemen  sat  smoking.  It 
was  a  genuinely  Joyful  and  happy  day. 

The  social  season  in  Washington  Is 
usually  begun  with  the  President's  New 
Year's  reception,  which  lasts  from  eleven 
o'clock  until  half-past  two  on  New  Year's 
Day.  At  a  few  minutes  before  eleven 
o'clock  the  officials  and  their  wives  as- 
sembled upstairs,  and  promptly  at  eleven 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  led  the 
march  to  the  Blue  Room.  The  proces- 
sion marched  toward  the  main  stairway, 
where  the  line  divided,  the  ladies  going 
to  the  left  and  the  gentlemen  to  the 
right,  reuniting  at  the  first  landing; 
then  through  the  main  hall,  where  the 
passageway  was  roped  off  through  a 
crowd  of  specially  invited  guests. 

The  order  following  the  President 
was:  the  Cabinet  officers;  the  doym  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  the  Italian  Ambas- 
sador and  his  staff;  the  Ambassadors 
and  Ministers  of  the  other  nations,  ac- 
cording to  rank.  After  them,  grouped 
in  more  or  less  regular  order,  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  headed  by 
the  Chief  Justice;  Senators;  Representa- 
tives; Army  and  Navy  officials;  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Government. 

On  New  Year's  Day  every  one  is  ac- 
corded the  right  to  pay  his  or  her  re- 
spects to  the  President.  The  officials 
come  straight  to  the  White  House  and 
the  uninvited  guests  form  a  line  on  the 
grounds.  On  the  particular  day  of 
which  I  speak  the  line  stretched  through 
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STORY     OF     THE 

PROGRESSIVE    CAUSE 

The  birth  of  the  Progressive 
party  and  Rooeevelt's  caniivtig^n 
for  the  Presidency  in  1912  are 
tersely  described  in  next  week's 
chapter  of  the  Atitobit^^phy. 
Roosevelt's  defeat  is  explainwl. 
The  attempted  assassination  of 
him  by  a  lunatic  iu  Milwaukee 
is  de8cril)ed.  His  dramatic  ap- 
pearance at  the  final  mass-meet- 
ings at  Ma<lison  Square  Garden, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
physicians,  is  brilliantly  pictured. 
This  chapter  contains  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  memorable  ex- 
cerpts from  Roosevelt's  s|)eeches. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Straws 
himself  as  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  the  same 
year,  the  stampeding  of  the 
(tonvention,  and  his  jmrticipa- 
tion  in  that  tuniiilhioiis  cam- 
paign are  depicte<l  with  great 
vividness  in  this  historic^  chapter. 


the  grounds,  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  down  by  the  State  Department 
Building,  probably  more  than  half  a  mile 
long,  and  the  President  received  about 
sixty-five  hundred  people  in  all.  At  two 
o'clock  the  iron  gates  of  the  White 
House  grounds  are  closed,  and  those  who 
had  not  reached  that  point  by  that  time 
were  barred  out.  The  reception  had  to 
end  promptly,  as  the  Cabinet  ladies  who 
assist  have  to  be  present  at  the  recep- 
tions at  their  own  homes  from  half-past 
two  until  six,  in  accordance  with  a  cus- 
tom that  has  been  in  vogue  probably 
since  the  days  of  Washington.  Our 
buffet  in  the  dining-room  was  kept  well 
replenished,  and  there  were  champagne 
and  punch  served.  We  had  in  all  about 
four  hundred  guests. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  WASHINCTOH 

The  official  functions  at  the  White 
House  during  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion were  agreeable  and  in  stately  form. 
They  were  usually  followed  by  an  In- 
formal supper  to  which  were  invited 
personal  friends  and  visitors. 

Our  series  of  official  dinners  began 
with  the  one  to  the  Vice-President  and 
Mrs.  Fairbanks  and  ended  with  the  din- 
ner to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
In  addition  we  followed  the  pleasant 
custom  of  the  President  and  had  guests 
to  informal  luncheons  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  These  luncheons  we  gave 
in  the  sun-parlor  back  of  our  dining- 
room,  which  was  one  of  the  attractive 
features  of  our  Venetian  Palace. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  give  the  last 
Cabinet  dinner  to  the  President,  on 
March  '2,  two  days  before  the  close  of 
the  Administration.  The  event  had  been 
postponed  for  a  week  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  President's  nephew,  Stewart 
Robinson,  whose  mother  was  the  Presi- 
dent's sister.  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Hughes,  who  were  among  our  invited 
guests,  stayed  over  when  it  was  found 
that  the  dinner  had  to  be  postponed. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  later  informed  me  that 
she  planned  that  our  dinner  should  be 
the  last,  knowing  that  I  had  some  senti- 
ment about  It  which  she  and  the  Presi- 
dent shared. 

I  have  made  several  references  to  the 
wonderfully  human  touch  characteristic 
of  Roosevelt.  On  February  5.  the  day 
beginning  the  last  month  of  his  Admin- 
istration, a  messenger  from  the  White 
House  brought  me  a  package  containing 
a  large  folio,  a  handsomely  illustrated 
memorial  volume  describing  the  Castle 
of  Wartburg  in  Saxony,  In  which  Luther 
was  confined  and  where  he  worked  on 
his  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  book 
had  been  prepared  by  official  direction, 
and  Roosevelt  had  received  two  copies 
of  the  royal  edition,  one  from  the  Kaiser 
personally  and  one  from  tl.e  Chancellor, 
which  latter  he  sent  to  me  with  this  in- 
scription: 

"To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  in 
memory  of  our  days  together  in  the  Ad- 
ministration; days  which  I  have  so 
much  enjoyed  and  appreciated.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Pebruarv  ij„1909  " 
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From  A.   Fagerberg.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


i'anta  Fe,  New  Mexico,  the  oldest  capital  In  the  United  States,  has  an  annual  flesta  or  celebration 
commemorating  the  reconquest  fiom  the  Pueblo  Indians  by  the  Spanish  In  1693.  For  210  years  this 
fcfltival  has  been  obser\'ed.  and  now  it  taken  the  form  of  a  ibrce-day  pageant,  unique  In  Its  his- 
torleal  sotting,  color,  and  significance.  This  picture  shows  a  modern  Santa  Foan  In  the  r61e  of 
Don  Diego  dc  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Tunce  de  Leon,  who  did  the  recapturing,  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  chief  captains.     The  de  Vargas  Day  was  September  5  this  year 


SpanLsh  government  was 
established  In  Santa  Fo 
in  UlOfi  and  overthrown 
by  the  I'ueblos  In  1AS4), 
and  ^^hcn  de  Vargas  le- 
captured  the  place  In 
16113  hundreds  of  submis- 
sive Indians  witnessed 
the  ceremony.  The  In- 
dians here  seen  are  the 
descendants  of  those  red 
men  of  old  and  are  Im- 
personating  them  In  the 
Santa  Fe  Fiesta,  watch- 
ing the  approaching  of 
de  Vargas.  They  are 
standing  before  the  old 
Palace  of  the  Governors, 
exactly  where  the  origi- 
nal ceremony  took  place. 
This  old  Palace  has 
housed  more  than  one 
himdred  Governors  of 
New  Mexico  —  Spanish, 
Pueblo,  Mexican.  and 
American — beginning  with 
Onate  In  tftOC.  Among 
thew  was  I^w  Wallace, 
author  nf  "Ben  Hnr" 


f^Ri  the  School  of  American  Research,  New  Mexico 
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LITERARY    NEUROSIS 
BY   THOMAS   L.   MASSON 


No  matter  how  fond  we  may  be  of 
reading  and  how  we  may  look 
back  with  a  sense  of  delight  at 
some  of  the  most  delicious  moments  of 
our  lives  when  we  were  absorbed  in 
some  entrancing  tale,  it  still  remains 
iriie  tliat  all  of  us  experience  restless 
periods,  when  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
book  seems  to  satisfy  us. 

And  the  worst  of  it  Is.  this  feeling 
appears  to  grow;  Just  the  thought  that 
it  is  growing,  that  it' is  little  by  little 
petting  the  best  of  us,  makes  us  yet 
more  restless.  That  is.  it  does  If  we 
have  a  conscience.  Singular  to  state,  a 
large  proportion  of  us  still  have  con- 
sciences lingering  somewhere  about  in 
our  systems,  although  we  may  not 
realize  this.  It  is  the  restless  wander- 
ing of  this  conscience  as  it  travels  up 
and  down  our  spinal  cord  and  flops 
about  In  our  medulla  oblongaU,  only  to 
rise  up  and  patter  aimlessly  through  the 
bewildering  maze  of  our  gray  matter- 
it  is  this  that  only  aggravates  our  case 
of  literary  neurosis.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly, however,  a  proportion  of  people 
who  either  have  no  literary  conscience 
at  all  or  who  by  long  practice  have  suc- 
ceeded in'utterly  eliminating  it.  To  con- 
template these  poor  wretches  may  be  of 
great  benefit,  because  they  serve  as  a 
warning— they  reveal  concretely  what 
we  ourselves  may  come  to  unless  we 
take  ourselves  In  hand.  These  are  the 
people  who  go  from  mystery  story  to 
mystery  story,  who,  like  advanced 
opium-eaters,  demand  a  thrill  on  every 
half-page,  and  who  If  you  should  as  much 
as  mention  to  them  the  novels  of  Jane 
Austen  would  fall  Into  a  coma. 

But  it  doesn't  matter  whether  this 
disease  of  literary  neurosis  has  only  Just 
attacked  us  or  whether  we  are  in  the 
last,  say  the  Oppenheim,  stage  of  it,  the 
quality  of  the  result  is  the  same;  only 
the  degree  and  Intensity  differ.  Let  us 
face  it  bravely  and  discover  If  we  can 
cure  ourselves  of  It. 

It  is  a  universal  malady.  It  afflicts 
the  scholar  alike  with  the  diletUnte. 
Rousseau  writes  somewhere  of  the  de- 
lights of  a  vacation  where  one  takes 
along  all  the  books  one  has  planned  to 
read — and  never  reads  them.  There  Is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  benefit  In  that 
kind  of  evasion.  Indeed,  a  most  con- 
vincing argument  could  be  built  up 
which  would  show  the  superiority  of  the 
moral  progress  to  be  made  from  not  do- 
ing all  the  things  we  have  planned. 
There  may  be.  indeed,  a  deliberate  inten- 
tion to  evade  the  things  we  plan.  Thus 
there  is  the  old  Jest  of  the  lady  who 
always  does  shopping  without  ever  buy- 
ing anything;  and  most  of  us  have  had 
the  experience  of  laying  out  a  Journey 
beforehand  and  by  some  slight  accident 
nf  having  our  direction  completely  di- 
verted to  some  other  destination  sud- 
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denly,  and  by  this  happy  mischance 
opening  up  a  whole  unexplored  world 
of  hitherto  unimagined  delights; 

But  literary  neurosis  is  quite  another 
affair.  It  is  a  progressive  ailment.  It 
may  begin  with  "Vanity  Pair"  and  end 
with  "The  Sheik."     For  sufferers  from 


THE  LOST  ART  OF 
TRUTH   TELLING 

The  author  of  many  volumes 
and  a  veteran  reviewer  comments 
on  an  Outlook  book  review  In  the 
following  words: 

I  must  say  a  word  in  praise 
of  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson's  re- 
view of  Van  Loon's  "America 
for  IJttle  Historians."  It  is  not 
only  a  great  piece  of  work,  but 
it  shows  th6  hiKhjst  kind  of 
editorial  judgment  to  publish  it. 
Our  periodicals  generally  are 
governed  by  too  much  timidity. 
Telling  the  truth  is  almost  a 
lost  art.  If  you  can  keep  on 
reviving  It  In  The  Outlook  you 
will  command  a  great  audience. 
The  American  people  are  pa- 
thetic In  their  craving  for  the 
truth,  and  to  place  It  before 
them  requires  not  so  much 
courage  as  fine  intelligence. 

Willis  Fletcher  Johnson  is  hon- 
orary professor  of  history  of 
American  foreign  relations  at  New 
York  University.  His  incisive  ex- 
posure of  the  inaccuracies  in  Mr. 
Van  Loon's  work,  which  has  been 
widely  recommended  by  librarians 
and  school-teachers,  was  almost 
the  first  authoritative  comment 
which  the  volume  received.  It 
was  2.  type  of  review  which  The 
Outlook  is  always  eager  to  secure 
and  ready  to  publish. 


this  ailment,  Shakespeare  did  an  un- 
pardonable thing  when  he  wrote:  "No 
profit  is  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en.  In 
brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect." 
Little  by  little,  if  we  follow  this  rule,  we 
fall,  as  tell  the  angels.  I  have  seen 
spoiled  young  women,  victims  of  this 
fell  disease,  wander  all  about  a  country 
house  on  a  fine  rainy  day,  from  book- 
shelf to  book-shelf  where  there  were 
Dickens  and  Lamb  and  Conrad  and 
Mark  Twain  and  Stevenson,  metaphori- 
cally wringing  their  hands,  exclaiming: 
"Oh,  there  isn't  a  thing  to  read!  There 
isn't  a  thing  to  read!" 

Certain  modern  remedies  at  once  sug- 
gest themselves.  One  of  the  most  widely 
advertised  is  auto-suggestion.  If  we 
adopt  this  panacea  of  Professor  Co\i6, 
we  have  only  to  say  to  ourselves  every 
morning  twenty  times  in  a  half-drowsy 


state:  "I  love  deep  reading  more  and 
more.  Every  day  in  every  way  I  am 
getting  better  and  better  about  deep 
reading."  Do  not  fail,  in  repeating  this 
formula,  to  add  the  magic  phrase  "In 
every  way,"  because  then  you  can  tackle 
everything.  Works  on  psychology  and 
theology  will  fill  you  with  delight,  and 
a  bound  copy  of  the  "Congressional 
Record"  will  excite  your  passionate  in- 
terest. 

But  suppose  after  a  fair  trial  this 
remedy  should  fail,  as  I  am  told  occa- 
sionally happens.    What  then? 

I  have  discovered  a  method  that,  al- 
though not  without  its  diflnculties.  Is  of 
great  benefit.  If  we  come  to  analyze 
our  motives  for  doing  anjrthing  at  ail. 
we  shall  be  amazed  to  see  how  the  In- 
centive comes  from  outside  stimuli.  For 
example,  if  you  have  a  note  coming  due 
at  the  bank,  say,  in  three  months,  your 
attention  is  very  apt  to  be  riveted  to 
that  fact  and  you  have  not  the  slightest 
difScuIty  in  working  like  mad  to  be  able 
to  pay  it.  An  automobile  accident  lia- 
bility policy  is  the  dullest  reading  there 
is,  but  if  your  car  runs  into  anylMdy  you 
read  every  word  of  the  policy  with  your 
eyes  glued  to  it.  In  much  milder  cases 
than  these  the  thing  works  with  aston- 
ishing power.  You  are  fond  of  golf,  but 
business  has  kept  you  nailed  to  your 
desk.  Suddenly  an  old  golfing  partner 
drops  in  and  says,  "Come  on!  There's 
Just  time  to  get  to  the  links."  You  are 
up  to  your  ears,  but  the  call  of  the  wild 
golf  bail  is  too  strong,  and  so  you  fall, 
like  the  angels.    You  are  off! 

To  circumvent  literary  neurosis,  there- 
fore, it  is  only  necessary  to  cultivate  a 
few  literary  specialists — say  a  Walter 
Scott  rooter,  a  Jane  Austen  enthusiast, 
a  Conrad  crank,  or  a  Shakespeare 
trailer.  At  first  it  will  seem  as  if  no- 
body ever  read  anything;  but  little  by 
little  you  will  be  able  to  scare  up  these 
literary  fans;  and  to-day  our  means  of 
communication  are  so  ample  that  you 
can  reach  any  one  of  these  anywhere  in 
a  few  moments. 

I  recall  quite  vividly  my  first  contact 
with  a  Conrad  crank.  I  had  picked  up 
one  of  Conrad's  novels  a  few  days  before 
meeting  him,  and,  being  afflicted  with  an 
attack  of  literary  neurosis,  I  had  wan- 
dered over  its  first  pages  aimlessly 
hoping  there  would  be  a  killing.  I 
couldn't  get  on  with  it.  I  mentioned 
this  to  the  Conrad  crank.  There  was  a 
lambent  gleam  in  his  off  eye;  he  grew 
rosy  under  the  gills;  then  he  began  on 
me.  In  thirty  minutes  he  had  me 
worked  up  to  a  Conrad  frenzy.  I  took 
an  early  train  home  that  afternoon  and 
sat  up  half  the  night  until  I  had  finished 
"Victory." 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  literary  neuro- 
sis with  time  and  a  fit  of  it  both  on  your 
hands,  call  up  one  of  your  availables. 
Bait  him  a  little.    Say  to  him: 

"Old  man,  is  there  anything  good  In 
what's  his  name — Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son?   What  is  the  best  thing  he  ever 
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In  the  same  test-tubes 

that  insure  the  Nation's  safety, 

Peace  finds  myriad  blessingsl 


rl  1802  Eleuthere  Iretiee  du  Pont  de  Nemouis, 
at  the  invitation  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  built  on  the  Brandywine  River 
the  first  du  Pont  plant  ....  the  first  powder 
mill  to  be  erected  in  America.  Jefferson  had  seen 
the  vital  necessity  to  the  country's  safety  of  insur- 
ing its  supply  of  explosives,  and  so  du  Pont 
became  powder-maker  to  the  United  Sutes  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  the  120  years  following,  fix>m  1802  to  1922, 
the  du  Pont  G>mpany  has  been  a  manufacturer 
of  explosives  ....  today,  e]q>losives  are  but  one 
of  the  fiunily  of  du  Pont  products. 

And  the  reason  is  ...  .  The  Qiemical  Engineer! 


THE  Chetnical  En^neet  is  a  strange  mingling  of  abili- 
ties— a  coiq>ltng  of  die  man  of  science  with  the  manu- 
£uturing  oqsert.  He  is  a  chemist  who  knows  manu&c- 
tutii^  as  well  as  his  science,  and  who  can  take  the 
chemist's  discoveries  on  the  experimental  scale  and  put 
them  into  production  on  the  larger  scale  of  commerce. 
His  province  is  the  practical  transformation  of  matter 
from  useless  to  useful  forms.  And  he  has  brought  into 
die  world's  manufacturing  plants  a  new  knowledge,  a 
new  set  of  abilities,  that  has  revolutioaized  industry  in 
the  past  generation. 

The  du  Pont  Company  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  de- 
veloping the  Chemical  Engineer.  Since  its  founding  by 
E.  I.du  Pont  de  Nemouts,  who  was  himself  a  chemist, 
it  has  been  building  on  the  foundatims  of  chemistry, 
for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  called  for  increasingly 
higher  forms  of  choAical  knowledge.  And  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  the  du  Pont  Company  had  come 
to  have  one  of  the  finest  research  stiffs  in  the  cotmtry, 
and  in  addition  a  staff  of  Chemical  Engineers,  men  who 
knew  manu&cturing  as  well  as  chemistry. 


This  staff  was  essential,  for  since  1802  the  du  Pont  Com- 
pany's larger  service  has  been  to  be  ready  to  supply  the 
Government  with  whatever  explosives  it  might  need  for 
the  country's  defense.  And  for  the  same  reason,  die  com- 
pany had  acquired  sources  of  supply  for  the  large  quan. 
tities  of  the  raw  materials  that  it  might  one  day  need — 
adds,  nitrates,  coal-tar  products  and  other  materials  that 
were  absolutely  essential  to  the  production  of  explosives. 

In  war,  immense  quantities  of  such  materials  are  des- 
perately needed — in  peace,  very  little — yet  the  si^ly 
of  materials  has  to  be  kept  open,  for  who  knows  when 
diey  may  l>e  instandy  ne«ied? 

But  how?  The  Chemical  Engineer  found  the  answer. 
And  in  the  answer  lies  the  key  to  the  du  Pont  Com- 
pany's family  of  products.  For  the  products  that  du 
Pont  makes  are  not  unrelated  products.  Each  of  them 
has  its  root  in  one  or  another  of  the  materials  used  in 
making  ei^losives. 

It  may  be  another  use  of  die  same  materials  as  in  the 
manu&cture  of  dyes.  It  may  be  a  variation  in  process, 
as  in  the  case  of  Pyralin  and  Fabrikoid.  It  may  be  a 
product  like  paints,  varnishes,  enamels,  etc,  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  Chemical  Engineer  is  needed,  and 
the  ccJors  produced  in  dyes,  may  be  used.  It  may  be  a 
product  like  ether,  or  a  long  list  of  chemicab  that  other 
industries  use,  which  the  du  Pont  Company  produces 
in  manufacturing  its  other  products. 


THUS,  the  seemingly  unrelated  products  that 
carry  the  du  Pont  Oval  are  not  strangers, 
but  brothers  in  the  same  family.  They  ate  not 
merely  the  diversions  of  peace,  but  the  peace  uses 
of  materials  that  the  coimtry's  emergencies  may 
require  the  du  Pont  Gimpany  to  have  at  hand  in 
overflowing  abundance. 

This  is  one  of  a  stries  of  adrtrtisements  published 
that  the  puhtic  may  have  a  clearer  unJerstanding 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and  Us  products. 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


LET  THESE  BUSY  PEOPLE  SHOW  YOU  HOW 
TO  KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

If  you  want  to  know  somethini;  about  the  big  new  novels  that  have 
appeared;  if  you  are  asking  what  new  poet  has  arisen;  what  new  contro- 
versy is  agitating  literary  circles — we  suggest  that  you  read  these  extracts 
from  unsolicited  letters  sent  in  by  people  as  busy  as  you  who  have  linked 
themselves  to  the  book  world  through  a  weekly  periodical  which  Henry  L. 
Mencken  says  "is  the  best  literary  magazine  ever  set  up  in  America" — 

The  Literary  Review 

OF  THE 

J^(jw  Tork  Evening  'Post 

Edited  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby 


"I  regard  The  Literary  Review  as 
by  far  the  ablest  in  this  country  and 
also  in  advance  of  any  critical  pe- 
riodical over-seas  for  wide  range  of 
information,  for  brilliant,  penetra- 
tive comment  and  for  quintessential 
entertainment." 

"I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  you 
mean  to  me.  I  am  a  busy  young 
housewife  and  the  mother  of  two 
very  lively  young  children,  and  1 
have  pitifully  little  time  to  read. 
I  was  beginning  to  be  appalled  at 
the  thought  that  I  would  have  to 
l)ccome  a  back  number  as  far  as 
any  knowledge  of  modern  literature 
was  concerned — when  you  came  to 
the  rescue.  You  have  filled  a  defi- 
nite and  crying  need  in  my  life, 
and  I  couldnt  get  along  a  week 
without  you." 

"I  mean  to  suggest  to  my  study 
club  that  The  Literary  Review  be 
made  a  part  of  each  week's  pro- 
gramme; that  the  club  fake  out  the 
subscription." 


"Having  a  large  correspondence, 
I  frequently  quote  from  The  Lit- 
erary Review,  t>esides  calling  atten- 
tion to  many  book  reviews  and  giv- 
ing lists  of  fiction  from  it." 

"1  wish  to  tell  you  how  much 
The  Literary  Review  means  to  us. 
Your  editorial  standards  are  of  the 
highest.  Not  the  least  precious  to 
me  is  the  sen.se  of  good-fellowship 
which  seems  to  radiate  from  every 
page  of  your  paper.  I  think  of 
your  staff  as  of  a  very  happy  and 
congenial  family,  united  in  a  cam- 
paign for  good   literature." 

"I  have  felt  your  scientific  and 
other  non-fictio-i  reviews  to  h*  ex- 
ceedingly just." 

"You  seem  like  a  man — a  real 
man — standing  In  a  flood — nothing 
at  all  likely  to  swamp  you,  how- 
ever— holding  up  eternal  standards 
of  truth  and  justice." 

"You  are  making  The  Literary 
Review  a  great  Institution." 

W.  Dawson  Johnston,  Librarian, 
The  American  Library  in  Paris,  Inc. 


In  ttddUion  to  Us  editorials,  essays,  poems,  and  revietes.  The 
Literary  Reviete,  through  May  Lamberton  Becker's  Department, 
"The  Reader's  Guide,"  renders  a  special  service  to  subscribers 
by  answering  individual  requests  for  reading  lists,  cUih  pro- 
grammes, etc.  The  annual  subscription  price  is  S2S0.  A  five 
months'  introdttctory  subscription  may  be  obtained  for  tl. 
Send  the  coupon  note. 


The  hilnarn  Hcvieto,   20   Feteg  Blrtet,   Scm   York  Cilv 

rieane  •end  m*  The  Litrram  KerUa  for  the  period  of  one  je»r  for  $2.30. 
(Cheek   bctoic  method  of  paj/ment) 
I  endow  $2.S0  BUI  me  (or  $2.50 

Name .\dilrei*fl 

(//  tfO«  degire  a  five  montht'  auburrtption  »rnil  $1.00> 
NoTB:      Aild  $1   lo  tbe  annual  RubxTlptlun  prUe  of  fj..'0  ((ending  $3..'>0  In  all)  and  we 
will    Mnd   yon    The    Literary    Jtrvirtc't    ^iierlal    thrw-volume    «et    of    Bootb    Tarklugton'a 
worka.  tncliidlnic  Uoualeiir  Beaurain',  The  Two  Van  KeTeU,  In  thi-  Arena.  The  Beautiful 
Ladr.  and  Mli  Own  People. 
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wrote?"    The  Stevenson  addict  Avlll  do 
the  rest. 

THE    NEW    BOOKS 

HISTORY  AND  rOLITICAL  ECONOMY 
CALIFORNIA:    THK  AMERICAN'  I'BRIOD.    By 

Robert   G.    ClelaoO.   Ph.D.      The    Mscmlllan 
Company,  New  York.     $4. 

California's  history  offers  a  fascinat- 
ing field  for  study,  and  the  author  of 
this  book  has  made  excellent  use  of  the 
abundant  material  at  hand.  His  digni- 
1<><I  and  well-considered  cliapters  are 
linrnrtrrized    not   only    by   careful    re- 


search but  by  a  fitting  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  by  a  spirited  treatment  of  many 
of  the  romantic  and  stirring  incidents 
that  filled  California's  early  annals. 

WHKN    KANSAS    WAS    VOl'NU.      lly    T.    A. 

MrNeal.       The    Maciiilllan    Company,    New 
York.     $I.JO. 

These  are  not  "short  stories"  in  the 
accepted  definition  of  that  term  as  de- 
noting a  brief  tale  of  fictional  character; 
but  many  of  the  sketches  have  the  vivid 
interest  that  a  good  short  story  awakens. 
They  deal  with  the  rough  life  of  border 
times,  and  breathe  the  tense  atmosphere 
of  life  on  the  frontier  during  the  turbu- 


X  November 

lent'  period  when  desperadoes  and  gun- 
men made  life  difficult  (or  the  peaceful 
settlers  of  Kansas. 

POETRY 

BEBOIC   BALLADS   OF   RUSSIA    (THE).      By 

U  A.  Masnus,  IX.B.     B.  P.  Dutton  A  Co., 
New  York.     $5. 

Aa  Russia,  in  spite  of  Its  tremendous 
concentration  in  self-analysis  and  phil- 
osophical speculation,  is  the  infant  of 
civilized  nations,  so  necessarily  is  It  the 
last  home  of  a  living  folk-lore.  The 
great  ballads  of  the  Slav,  iterfected  and 
crystallized  through  the  fine  sieve  of  an 
oral  tradition,  begin  in  the  thirteenth 
century  (a  period  which  marks  the  full 
fruition  and  practical  completion  of  the 
folk-lore  of  other  countries)  and  come 
down  to  the  Turco-Russlan  War.  The 
literature,  music,  and  art  of  modem 
Russia  are  in  great  measure  based  upon 
these  ballad  cycles.  Mr.  Magnus  in  his 
book  has  attempted  a  digest  and  narra- 
tive account  of  the  earlier  balladry  of 
Russia.  He,  wisely  enough,  outlines  no 
theories,  but  contents  himself  with  set- 
ting forth  the  legends  as  they  are.  The 
result  is  a  bulk  of  stirring  and  heroic 
tales,  occasionally  interspersed  with  pas- 
sages in  verse  which  illustrate  the  bal- 
lad meters  and  methods  of  composition 
of  this  root  literature  of  Russia.  His 
work  is  to  be  applauded,  although  so 
simple  in  imagery  are  the  tales  it  is  to 
be  desired  that  the  ballads  themselves 
eventually  receive  by  complete  transla- 
tions the  recognition  that  is  their  due. 

FICTION 
TRAMPtNO  ON  LIFE,     By  Harry  Kemp.     Don! 
A  Llverlght,  New  York.     $3. 

Has  the  author  of  this  "autobiographi- 
cal narrative"  modeled  his  book  on 
Rousseau's  "Confessions"?  Some  of  the 
revelations  make  one  think  he  has;  but, 
so  far  as  we  remember,  Rousseau  did  not 
include  profanity  among  his  foibles. 
People  who  can  stomach  the  profanity 
and  the  sex  stuff  of  this  book  will  find 
it  decidedly  interesting  in  its  discursive 
and  conversational  revelations  of  an  un- 
conventional personality. 

VAN  RdON  (THE).    By  J.  C.  Snatth.     D.  Apple- 
ton  A  Co.,  New  York.     $2. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  antique 
shops,  and  Mr.  Snaith  makes  good  use 
of  that  setting  to  interest  his  reader  in 
the  recovery  and  restoration  of  the  mar- 
velously  beautiful  Van  Roon  painting. 
Its  adventures  in  the  hands  of  Uncle  Si. 
the  miserly  dealer,  his  assistant  the 
super-simple  William,  and  his  niece  the 
super-clever  June  are  exciting  and  duly 
end  in  love  and  prosperity.  Not  exactly 
Mr.  Snaith's  strongest  work. 

ESSAYS  ANl>  CniTICISM 
WOMKN  OF  THE  FRKNTH  RETOLVTION.   By 

Winifred    Stcphena.      B.    P.    Dutton   A   Ga, 
New  York.     $.'>. 

The  women  of  the  French  Revolution 
have  filled  a  large  space  in  history  and 
literature.  Such  names  as  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, Mme.  Roland,  and  Charlotte  Cor- 
day  rank  with  Louis  XVI,  Mirabeau,  and 
Danton  in  the  list  of  the  great  charac- 
ters of  that  epoch.  The  author  of  this 
book  tells  in  detail  and  with  literary 
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skill  the  story  of  the  lives  of  many  of 
these  women  and  reveals  much  that 
will  be  new  to  the  average  reader. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
ATOLLS  OF  THE  SUN.     By  Frederick  O'Brien. 
Illuatrated.      The    Centurjr    Company,    New 
York.     »5. 

Experiences  in  visiting  some  of  the 
less  well  known  islands  of  the  South 
.«?eas  are  here  described  by  the  author 
with  characteristic  vividness  and  charm 
of  style.  The  story  of  the  mutineers  of 
the  Bounty  is  retold  and  brought  up  to 
date,  and  will  be  read  with  avidity  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  that  romantic 
idyll  of  the  Paciflc.  Some  of  the  natives 
who  figured  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  previous 
books  are  again  met  with  in  these  stir- 
ring chapters. 

IN  LOTUS-IJVND  JAPAN.  By  Herbert  G. 
I'ontlng.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
♦6. 

I.«ver8  of  Japan  will  make  no  mistake 
in  using  this  new  edition  of  Mr.  Pon- 
ting's  "Lotus  Land"  as  a  gift  book.  The 
lure  of  the  pictures  and  of  the  well- 
balanced  text  would  win  over  even  a 
Japanophobist  to  a  liking  for  the  won- 
derful islands  and  their  remarkable  peo- 
ple. The  color  plates  are  especially 
dainty. 

NIGHTS  AND  DAYS  ON  THB  GYPSY  TRAIL. 

By    Irv'lng   Broivn.      Illustrated.      Harper  & 
Brotht'ri!.  Neiv  York.     W. 

George  Borrow  is  Indirectly  responni- 
ble  for  this  delightful  book  about  ths 
Gypsies.  The  author,  as  a  college  boy, 
one  day  picked  up  Borrow's  "Gypsies  of 
Spain"  and  became  absorbed  in  it.  He 
learned  his  Romany  vocabulary,  and 
later  visited  Spain  and  mingled  with  the 
Gypsies  on  terms  of  familiarity  that 
Borrow  himself  might  have  envied.  The 
pages  are  full  of  color,  incident,  and  In- 
sight into  the  character  and  life  of  these 
strange  people. 

RELIGION    AND   PHILOSOPHY 
INITIATION.  HUMAN  AND  80IAR.     By  Alice 
A.  Bailey.     The  Lucifer  Publlshini;  Company. 
New  York.     $3.W. 

This  book  is  dedicated  "with  love  and 
reverence  to  the  Master  K.  H."  The 
Master  K.  H.,  it  seems,  dwells  at  Shi- 
gatse  in  the  Himalayas,  where  he  has 
lived  for  many  centuries  and  "is  in  line 
for  the  office  of  World  Teacher  when  the 
present  holder  of  that  office  vacates  it 
for  higher  work  and  the  sixth  root  race 
comes  into  being."  The  "initiated"  may 
And  something  worth  while  in  the  far- 
rago of  high-sounding  words  that  fill 
these  200-odd  pages,  but  to  the  average 
Anglo-Saxon  the  book  will  be  useful  only 
as  offering  a  mild  form  of  amusement. 

I.KTTRR8  ON  OCflLT  MEDITATION.  Re- 
ceived and  Edited  by  Alice  A.  Bailey.  The 
Lucifer  Publlahlns  Company,  New  York.    pi. 

These  letters  purport  to  come  from  a 
"Tibetan  teacher"  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous.  People  of  a  mystical  tem- 
perament may  perhaps  find  in  them 
some  adumbration  of  the  supposed  wis- 
dom of  the  East.  Others  may  be  amused 
at  the  long-drawn-out  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions, akin  to  the  dissertations  of 
the  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
much  of  the  so-called  "philosophy"  will 
remind  the  reader  of  the  jargon  of  tli" 

KoaIv  mnlor  ntilt  nf  n  crenprnlinn  aim  ami 
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ABINGDON 


Gzft  Books  of  Permanent  Interest 

A  BOOK  of  merit  cannot  wear  out  its  appeal.  Rather  it 
improves  with  closer  acquaintance  and  frequent  delving 
into  the  treasures  of  its  pages.  Choose  those  booics  for  Christmas 
gifts  that  will  invest  with  appreciation  and  permanency  the 
remembrance  of  the  donor. 

Abingdon  Books  live  longer  than  the  few  days  of  the  holiday 
season.  The  truths  they  voice,  the  artistry  of  their  silent  dis- 
course, place  them  among  the  favored  volumes  of  every  true 
lover  of  good  books.  They  are  an  enduring  compliment  to  the 
finer  sensibilities  of  the  reader  and  a  reflection  of  the  giver 
of  gifts. 

Make  your  selections  this  season  from  the  volumes  bearing 
the  mark  of  The  Abingdon  Press. 


THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  PEOPLE 
By  Bitiot  frameit  J.  MeCmnttt 

Bishop  McConnell  has  restricted  the  range  of 
these  lectures  so  that  they  deal  only  with  the 
minister  as  a  preacher.  It  b,  therefore,  an  inten- 
sive rather  than  an  extensive  di^us:»ion.  It  is 
essentially  a  book  for  the  younger  men  in  the 
niinistiy,  although  it  contains  much  that  will  prove 
profitable  to  those  of  larKrr  and  wider  expenence. 
N'et,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

SHADOWS  ON  THE  WALL 

By  F.  jr.  Bonkmm 
In  his  brief  introductory  note  to  this  volume  of 
bis  delightful  essays  the  author  remarks,  by  way 
of  explanation  of  its  title  and  characterization  of 
its  contents:  "The  figures  that  float  across  these 
pages  are  like  shadows  dancing  on  the  watt.  They 
show  Jhat  life  is  crowded  with  realities  and  flooded 
with  radiance,  for  without  substance  and  sun- 
shine there  can  be  no  shadows." 

Net,  %l.li,  postpaid. 

THE  CHRISTMAS   CANTICLES 

By  Gnrf  Elliott 

This  book  Is  the  fruitage  of  "nearly  fifty  years' 

meditations  at  Christmas  time  on  the  Canticles  of 

the  Incarnation,"  and  has  a  distinct  message  as 

an   interpretation  of  the  divine   purpose   in   the 

sending  forth  of  the  Divine  Son  into  the  world. 

Frontispiece.    Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 


THE  VALIDITY  OF  AMERICAN  IDEALS 
By  Simltr  Maikewt 
In  this  discussion  of  the  history  and  significance 
of  America,  Dean  Mathews  attempts  "to  help 
the  generation  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war  to 
take  up  the  course  of  development  interrupted  by 
that  great  tragedy." 

Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

THE  INEVITABLE  BOOK 
By  Lyu  Umnli  Uomfi 

This  charming  volume  comprises  a  scries  of 
stories  of  the  fashion  in  which  men  and  women 
from  the  most  varied  groups  met  the  time  of 
crisis  in  their  lives.  Each  comes  to  the  decisive 
hour  in  need  of  a  living  word  to  be  spoken  from 
somewhere  and  in  each  case  the  word  comes  from 
one  compelling,  powerful  Book.  These  stories 
show  how  that  Book  lives  again  in  lives  made 
different  by  its  presence. 

Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PRAYER 
By  C.  K.  Makonty 
Philosophy  undertakes  to  explain  the  facts  of 
existence.  These  facts  are  the  facts  of  experience, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  facts  of 
necessary  inference  deduced  from  the  premises 
furnished  by  enierience.  Prayer  is  a  real  fact  of 
human  life  and  it  ought  to  have  a  philosophy. 
In  these  chapters  the  author  seeks  to  disclose  and 
explain  it.       Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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LAKE    FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 

Lake  Forest,  lUinoU 

AiinouDoes  the  publication  of  the  volame 
of  eaaays  on,  "  ChriatiaDity  and  I'rolileiuH  of 
Today,"  a  seriea  of  lectures  g:iTen  at  I^ke 
Forest  ou  the  ijross  Foundation,  Noveniber 
third  to  idxth,  1921. 

CONTENTS 
"  From  G«Mrat>ea  to  Ganaratien  "— 

John  Hoiuton  Mnley,  LL.I>.,  L.H.D. 

"Jmu' Social  PUn"-      • 

Charlea  roster  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 
"  PMSOnal  Relision  and  Public  Moral*  "— 

Robert  Bmoa  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
"  RcBeien  and  Social  Discoatciit  "- 

Paul  Elmer  More,  LittJ).  LL.D. 
"TKa  Teachings  of  Joana  as  Factors  in  Inter- 
national Politics,  with  Especial  Reference  to 
Far  Eaatam  Problanu"— 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Pli.U.,  LL.D. 
Firr  still-  Ity 

Charies  Scribner's  Sons  "IT.^  yJS" 
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The  mind  can  heal. 
Whether  the  mind 

can  heal  alone  is  not 
the  point.  The  mind 
can  heal.  And  without 
the  help  of  the  mind,  thers 
can  be  no  permanent  heal- 
ing. But  what  must  the 
mind  do  to  help?  What 
must  you  say,  timdc;  what 
acts  must  you  perform?  Ton* 
have  been  written  on  the 
mind's  power  to  heal  or  assist 
in  healing.  Voy  little  of 
what  has  been  vnitten  is  dear. 
The  ordinary  man  or  w<mMn 
cannot  understand  iL  A  grow- 
ing confusion  has  been  the  re- 
sult Now  comes  diis  book, 
SELF  -  HEAUNG  SIMPU- 
FIED,  by  George  L.  Perin.  It 
is  the  fruit  of  personal  experi- 
ence, of  contact  Mrith  thou- 
sands of  lives.  Dr.  Perin  was 
founder  and  head  of  the 
Franklin  Square  Home-Hotel 
for  Girls  and  Women,  in  Bos- 
ton. All  over  America  are 
people  whom  he  has  helped  to 
get  welL  There  is  litoally  no 
person  living  whom  he  cannot 
help  with  this  book.  Get 
SELF  -  HEAUNG  SIMPU- 
FIED.  '  Read  it  and  do  the 
simple  things  it  tells  you  to  do 
— things  anybody  can  do.  It 
will  mean  better  health  for  you, 
surer  courage,  greater  happi- 
ness. 

SELF-HEALING 
SIMPLIFIED 

By  George  L.  Perin 


At  All  Booksellers 
Net,  $2.00 


DORAN 
1  BOOKS! 


I       Junior 
Home  Magazine 


TkeCMdren'tPtAUcatioH        _ 
Yom  Hare  Htard  About 

chat  diiccl*  the  noimit  Klhritics  of  child- 
hood throu^  delightful  pUy,  guncs  and 
•totle*.  Keep*  little  hands  butyi  moulda 
plaatle  nlnda.  Educatee  in  the  "^np-'*.  ci 
play.  IS  of  In  48  pagea  dcroced  to  cut-oua 
andpattenuofthingiunuilw.  Health  hab- 
in,  mannera,  hiKorr  and  nature  aught 
through  atorie*.  Publiihed  monthlr.  VJO 
■  yeat.  Sample  copy  free  on  requcac 
THE  D.  C  KREIOLER  CO, 
901  Sa.  aikhiSn  Kwmmam 
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will  be  likely  to  prove  of  little  greater 
practical  value  than  that  celebrated  im- 
posture. 

EDUCATIONAL 
MOONUOHT     SCHOOLS.       By     eon     Wilson 
Stewart.     E.   P.  Dutton  A  Co.,  New  Yorlt. 
»2. 

The  story  of  the  attempt  to  teach 
adult  illiterates  how  to  read  and  write, 
beginning  in  Kentucky  and  spreading  to 
other  States,  is  told  in  this  book  simply 
but  with  an  eloquence  that  stirs  the  emo- 
tions. The  photographs  and  letters  of 
the  pupils,  some  of  them  old  men  and 
women,  who  attended  the  "moonlight 
schools"  after  their  day's  work  was  done 
and  mastered  the  rudiments  of  their 
subject,  are  altogether  unusual  and  make 
an  American  proud  of  bis  race. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED 

FICTION 
ASCENT.     By  Frances  Rumsey.     Bonl  &  Llve- 
rlglit.  New  Yorlc.     |2. 

AT  SIGHT  OF  GOLD.     By  Cynthia   bomlmrdl. 

D.  Appleton  t  Co.,  New   Yorlc.     |2. 
CAPTAIN  POTT'S  MINISTER.     By   Francis  L. 

Cooper.     Tl)e  LAthrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 

PHny,  Boston.     $1.75. 
CORNER  IN  WILLIAM    (A).     By   Fannie  Kll- 

boume.     Dodd,  Mead  A  Co..  New  York. 

Dl'ST  OF  THE  DESERT.  By  Robert  Wellpx 
RItchli'.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co..  New  Yorlc. 
Si.?."). 

FORTl'NB  OF  THE  I.XDIBS.  By  Editll  Bel- 
linger Rice.  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.     »l.7.-). 

FOVR  AND  TWENTY  MINDS.  By  Paplnl.  The 
Crowell  Publlnhlnf;  Conipnii.v,  New  York. 
»2..V). 

KASTLE  KRAG8.     By    Absolom  Marten.     Duf- 

fl.l.l  *  On..  New  York.     $1.7.">. 
M'IX>RU  OF  THE   WHITE    ROAD.      By   Ce.Ulr 

Fra»iT.     P.  AppTeton  *  Co..  Ne>v  Y'ork.     |2. 

OLD  HOrSR  (THE).  11y  Ceclle  Fonnny.  Rob- 
ert  M.    McBrlde  &   Co..   New  York.      |2. 

PHANTOM  GOLD.  By  Kenneth  Payaon  Kemp- 
Ion.      The    Century    Company,    New    York. 

SKA  WRECK.  By  Vere  Hutchinson.  The  Cen- 
tury Company.  New  York.     $1.75. 

WEST!  By  Charles  A.  Seltzer.  The  Century 
Company,  New  York.     $1.90. 

WHELPS  OF  THE  WOIJ"  (THE).  By  George 
Marsh.  The  Penn  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia.      $2..-,n. 

WINTERGREEN.  By  Janet  Laing.  The  Cen- 
tury Company,  New  York.     $1.75. 

VEAR  OF  DELIGHT  (THE).  By  Margaret 
Widdemer.  Harcourt,  Brace  t  Co.,  New 
York. 

HISTORY  AND  I-OLITICAL  ECONOMY 

COMING  OF  THE  PEOPLES  (THE).  By  Fran- 
eis  Ilolt-Wheeler.  Illustrated.  The  George 
11.   Dnran  Cfnipiiny,  New  Yerk.     $1.50. 

HISTORY  OF  CO.M.MRRCK  (A).  By  Cllve  T>By. 
Illustrated.  Ixingmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Ne« 
York.     $2..50. 

EDUCATIONAL 

CRIME.  By  Clarence  Harrow.  The  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,'  New  York.     $2.50. 

UTERATl'RB  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  lUcdiard- 
son  A  Owen,  Boston.     $2. 

MI8CELI.ANE0US 

HEALTHY    BREATHING.      By    Eustace    Miles. 

Robert  M.  McBride  A  Co.,  New  York.     $2.50. 
TATLING8.     By  Sydney  Trema>-ne.     Illustrated. 

K.  r>.  Dutton  A  Co..  New  York.     $8. 

VALIDITY     OF     AMERICAN     IDBAI.S.        By 

Shaller  Mnthews.     The  Abingdon  I'lvss,  New 
York.     $1.25. 


For  Cuts 
and  Scrapes 

Protect  small  skin  injuries  at  once. 
Keep  out  the  germs  that  may  cause 
infection. 

New-Skin  is  the  handy,  antiseptic 
dressing  that  forms  a  flexible,  pro- 
tective film  under  which  nature  does 
her  healing  undisturbed.  Play  safe. 
Always  u.se  New-Skin  promptly. 

/.?. .  an,/  30,:  At  all  DmggUti 

NEWSKI.V  COMPAXY 

NF,W  YORK       TORONTO       U)NDON 

"  Xrrer  Xr^rrl  >i  Brrnt  <ti  /*<•  Skin  " 


IMPORTANT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

When  yon  notify  llie  Outlook  of  a  change  in  your 
address,  both  the  old  and  the  new  addraas  shonld  be 
given.  Kindly  write,  if  possible,  two  weeks  before 
the  change  in  to  take  effect. 


BERMUMi^ 

■nmmtU)  I 
>url8ts  I 
oslTe     I 


(tAufer  Contract  with  Barmnda  Covmmmmnt) 
Offers  Bermuda  Touri 
the  followinc  exclnslTe 
advantaictM— 

SAIUNCS  TWICE  WEEKLY 

t  Fastest  Steamers  on  roate  Landing 
r;uui>*iig«ra  directly  at   Hamilton    Dock 
oidMiK    iuooureuienoe   of    trausfw    by 
teii'ier. 

iiket.!  s'Kxl  on  either  steamer  iusurjug  un- 
equalled express  serrice  via  Palalial  Twin-Screw, 
Oil-buniing  Steaiuera. 

"FORT  VICTORIA"  & 
"FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 


S.  S. 

s.  s. 


From  New  Y'ork  Every  Wed.  and  Sat. 
From  Bermuda  Every  Taee.  and  Sat. 

SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  SAILINGS 

Lenvlnc  New  York  Deo.  «0.  *3  and  :»0 

For  Chrlatmas  or  New  Year's  in  Bermuda 

Bermuda  Offers   AH   Out-door  Bporta 

luclndiug  OoU  (Two  U-bole  Courseal.  Tennis,  aail- 
tug,  batliing.  trapabooting.  horse  ncing,  flahiBg.  rM- 
ing,  driving,  cycitiig,  etc. 

Modern  Hotels— No  Paaeporta 

Book  NOW  for  Winter  aad  HoUday  SaiUata 

for  iUattruM  BooUeU  vrilt  to 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  UNE 

34  Whitehall  Street  Now  Yoik 

Or  Any  Tourlat  Aceiit 


FORWARD    TO 
YESTERDAY 

BY  J.  C.  LONG 

THOSE  who  have  been  longing  for 
the  good  old  days  may  find  them 
in  Chillicothe,  Missouri. 
The  high-speed  living  of  the  past  forty 
years — building  up  centers  of  population 
around  railway  terminals,  making  dol- 
lars grow  in  the  deserts,  changing  our 
ideas  of  distance — has  had  its  definite 
advantages.  It  has  brought  us  better 
clothes,  more  material  comforts,  a  wider 
sophistication;  but  until  recently  there 
has  been  felt  the  loss  of  neighborliness, 
good  fellowship,  and  independence  that 
obtained  in  the  days  when  commerce 
was  over  the  turnpike. 

In  the  early  development  of  this  coun- 
try cities  prospered  which  were  located 
at  the  head  of  navigation  or  were  situ- 
ated on  main  highways,  such  as  the 
Boston  Post  Road;  but  when  steel  rails 
began  to  span  the  continent  population 
had  to  follow  them  or  be  left  out  of  the 
tide  of  events.  The  very  life  of  a  town 
depended  on  its  ability  to  connect  with 
some  big  railway  system.  Hundreds  of 
communities  were  necessarily  unable  to 
accomplish  this  ambition  and  dwindled 
away.  The  turnpike  lost  its  significance. 
The  rattling  buggy  and  creaking  farm 
wagon  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
swift  pace  of  progress  set  by  the  roaring 
locomotive. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  however,  there  came  a  new  in- 
strument into  human  affairs  whose  effect 
on  the  lives  and  happiness  of  the  aver- 
age man  is  just  beginning  to  be  realized. 
This  instrument  was  the  motor  vehicle. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  less  than 
thirty  thousand  of  these  contraptions 
snorting  around  the  country,  scaring 
horses  and  increasing  the  use  of  vivid 
vocabularies.  To-day  there  are  over  ten 
million  motor  cars  and  trucks  on  the 
roads,  or  an  average  of  one  to  every  ten 
persons. 

Sinclair  Lewis  in  "Main  Street"  and 
"Babbitt"  has  indicated  how  intensively 
the  automobile  has  permeated  the  con- 
versation and  the  living  of  the  average 
American  citizen.  Babbitt  finds  in  his 
car  an  outlet  for  creative  desires,  a  sense 
of  release,  a  matter  of  pride.  Others 
have  discussed  what  the  car  and  truck 
liave  meant  to  the  farm  population,  or 
again  how  it  has  developed  suburban 
life,  or  yet  again  its  effect  on  the  recrea- 
tion and  business  possibilities  of  the 
individual. 

But  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  exemplifies 
in  a  striking  way  the  effect  of  motor 
transport  upon  the  town. 

Chillicothe  calls  itself  the  "Highway 
City."  It  has  in  a  sense  returned  to  the 
old-time  characteristics  of  the  turnpike 
town.  There  are  railways  there,  but  the 
outstanding  feature  of  its  life  and 
growth  is  its  location  on  twenty-eight 
highways,  eleven  of  which  are  National 
thoroughfares. 

The  growth  of  Chillicothe  in  the  past 
twenty  years  has  been  not  so  much  in 
terms  of  population  as  in  the  well-belne 


xmniumy 

McCutcheorfs 

Dtparimad  No.  35 

Fifth  Avenue  &  34th  Street,  New  York 

Christmas 
Handkerchiefs 

{All  Pure  Linen) 

No  gift  more  acceptable ! 

Since  1 855  McCutcheon's  has  been  recog- 
nized as  headquarters  for  Pure  Linen  Handker- 
chiefs of  the  finest  quality. 

All  Christmas  Handkerchiefs  are  attractively 
packed  in  McCutcheon  Gift  Boxes. 


21.  Ladies',    Pure    Linen, 
Initialed,  25c  each 

22.  Ladies',    Pure    Linen, 
Lace  trimmed,  25c  each 

23.  Ladies',    Pure    Linen, 
Revere-stitched, 

50c  each 

24.  Ladies',    Pure    Linen, 
Hemstitched, 

2.00  dozen 


29.  Men's,  Pure  Linen,  gen- 
erous size,  $4.00  dozen 

30.  Men's,  Pure  Linen,  In- 
itialed, 50c  each 

31.  Mens,    Pure    Linen, 
Corded  effect,  50c  each 

32.  Men's,     Pure     Linen, 
Corded  effect, 

1.00  each 


ImmtJiale  and  palmlalclng  atteiMm  It  gleen 
to  <Jl  ordea  hy  mall.    Free  deUvay  in  U.S.A. 

Digitiz 


How  a  Trust 

Company  Safeguards 

Estates  and  Trusts 

THE  care  of  an  estate  or  trust  is 
essentially  a  service  of  protection. 
The  safeguards  with  which  the  modern 
trust  company  surrounds  the  adminis- 
tration of  estates  and  trusts  include: 

Responsibility:  The  trust  company 
is  financially  responsible. 

Experience:  Every  step  by  the  trust 
company  is  taken  in  the  light  of  long 
experiencfc  in  trust  matters. 

System:  Accurate  accounting  is  the 
backbone  of  estate  administration. 
A  trust  company  keeps  estate  rec- 
ords with  the  same  accuracy  that  it 
accords  to  banking  operations. 

Continued  Existence:  The  individual 
named  as  executor  may  die.  A  cor- 
poration hasunlimited  existence,  and 
is  always  ready  and  competent  to  act. 

Judgment:  The  directors  and  offi- 
cers of  a  trust  company,  through  the 
general  transaction  of  their  business, 
are  exceptionally  equipped  to  invest 
funds  and  handle  business  matters. 

Supervision:  Trust  companies  are 
under  the  supervision  of  State  Bank- 
ing Departments  and  subject  to 
rigid  laws  governing  their  operation. 

By  appointing  a  trust  company*  as 
your  executor  and  trustee  every  safe- 
guard provided  by  that  highly  devel- 
oped organization  will  be  utilized  in 
the  protection  of  your  estate. 

Ask  a 
Trust  Clompany 

for  a  copy  of  the  booklet, 
"SafKuardins  your  Fam- 
ily's Kuture,"  which  fuHjr 
explains  the  advantages  of 
trust  company  administra- 
tion of  estates  and  trusts, 
and  outlines  steps  which 
you  can  take  to  protect 
those  who  will  inherit  your 
estate. 

TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

FIVE  NASSAU  STRBBT,  NEW  YORK 

■  ■■M»llllimuu«BBWBByaMBIUIllBll«ttn 


FORWARD  TO  YESTBSIDAT 
(Continued) 

of  its  Individual  citizens.  Bank  deposits 
In  tlie  city  have  increased  from  12,860,- 
000  m  1917  to  14,000,000  in  1921. 

It  is  a  city  of  complete  material  well- 
being,  as  witli  a  population  of  10,000 
there  are  2,000  homes  owned  by  indi- 
vidual families.  In  the  current  year 
$2,000,000  is  being  spent  In  private  build- 
ing and  public  worlts  projects,  the 
largest  amount  that  has  ever  been  spent 
In  one  year  for  the  development  of  the 
city.  The  growth  of  motor  transporta- 
tion has  demanded  the  building  of  a  new 
hotel  and  has  stimulated  the  remodeling 
and  building  up  of  the  main  business 
streets  of  the  city. 

Among  the  developments  of  the  last 
decade  are  a  new  court-house  erected  in 
1914,  a  Federal  building  completed  in 
1916,  and  a  modem  theater  constructed 
in  1920. 

The  town  has  14  churches,  2  daily 
papers,  15  school  buildings,  2  modem 
hospitals,  and  a  municipally  owned 
water  and  light  plant. 

ChiUicothe  is  the  home  of  300  travel- 
ing salesmen,  who  And  it  a  convenient 
location,  as  the  city  is  on  the  highway 
ttetween  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  be- 
tween Omaha  and  St.  Louis,  and  between 
Minneapolis  on  the  north  and  the  high- 
way to  New  Orleans  on  the  south.  Two 
through  routes  from  coast  to  coast  pass 
through  the  streets  of  ChiUicothe  which 
have  twenty-five  miles  of  paved  surfaces. 

ChiUicothe,  as  an  example  of  the  small 
city  of  the  new  age,  indicates  how  the 
advantages  of  urban  life  may  be  secured 
without  its  accompanying  congestion 
and  high  rents.  When  the  only  means 
of  swift  modem  transportation  was  the 
railway,  it  became  necessary  for  the  man 
who  wanted  city  life  to  move  into  town 
and  stay  there,  but  to-day  motor  trans- 
port enables  a  man  ten  and  twenty  miles 
out  of  town  to  drive  in  for  his  shopping 
and  entertainment  without  sacrificing 
the  freedom  and  spaciousness  of  mral 
conditions. 

We  are,  theil.  going  forward  into  yes- 
terday, a  yesterday  which  saw  a  high 
degree  of  civilization  in  small  groups  of 
population,  a  yesterday  of  lower  rents, 
with  house  and  land  for  every  family. 
Coupled  with  that  yesterday  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  to-day — the  swifter  means 
of  locomotion,  improved  school  build- 
ings, all  the  comforts  of  modem  life. 
We  are  achieving  again  the  spirit  of  the 
old  New  England  township,  augmented, 
however,  by  the  conveniences  and  satis- 
factions of  the  new  age. 

ChiUicothe,  indeed,  is  but  one  example 
of  the  effect  of  highways  on  the  standard 
of  living.  Professor  C.  J.  Galpin,  now  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, when  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin made  some  illuminating  studies 
of  rural  life  in  relation  to  roads.  His 
investigation  showed  that  around  an 
average  trading  center  there  is  usually  a 
country  population  as  large  as  or  larger 
than  the  number  of  persons  living  in  the 
town  itself.  Where  good  roads  exist,  it 
becomes  clear,  then,  that  a  city  of  10,000 
ran  nff«r  the  advantaees  of  a  center  of 


Such  a  nice  taste!" 

BAKER'S 
COCOA 

has  a  most  delicious  flavor 
and  aroma,  natural  to  high' 
grade  cocoa  beans.  That 
is  why  children  do  not 
have  to  learn  to  like  it, 
why  they  nev- 
er tire  of  it, 
and  one  reason 
among  many 
why  it  is  an 
ideal  beverage 
for  them  as 
well  as  for 
'-'■      older  people. 

"In  beverages,  as  in  food. 
Flavor  is  the  decisive  factor." 

—•'Food  and  Flavor."  by  Heary  T.  Finelc. 

W^ALTER  BAKER 
fif  CO.  LIMITED 

E«Mbli>he4  1780     DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
BooUtt  <jf  Choict  Reeipts  ttnt  fret  on  retttnl 
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OrSRAINS 


-MADE  AT  KCY  WEST 


Cough-Colds 

fT  IS  not  what  we  tay.  but  what  our 

patrons  say  of  Vapo-Cresoiene  that 

cooveys  the  strongest  evidence  o(  its  merits. 

"Ummd 
MM* 


Our  Ixst  adTcrtiting  it  from  die  uuolicited  itate- 
meott  of  thote  who  hare  wed  Vapo-Cieiolene. 
Far  cnf k*,  e*M*,  hnackitii,  iafkiiMi,  wkaaf 
bf  CMf h,  spaiM^  cnap,  aitfc»a  aadi  eatank. 
Send  for  oar  IttUntanlal  aiti 
JaaipHot  hoel^et  3IC 

Sold  by  Druggjatt 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 

62  CohUmH  Si..  N«w  Yofli 


FORWARD  TO  YESTERDAY 
(ContinuedJ 

20,000,  as  it  can  count  on  that  many  per- 
son s  to  patronize  its  schools,  churches, 
Chautauquas,  and  theaters. 

These  Wisconsin  studies,  which  were 
undertalcen  before  the  present  develop- 
ment of  motor  transportation,  showed 
that  the  number  of  children  attending 
high  school  was  closely  related  to  road 
conditions  in  a  given  community.  They 
indicated  that  these  same  conditions 
affected  other  contacts  with  the  outside 
world.  A  list  was  made  of  twenty  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  Baptist  Church, 
the  Methodist  Church,  the  Women's 
Club,  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  the  Grange. 
Each  family  in  this  county  was  queried 
as  to  whether  It  belonged  to  any,  and 
how  many,  of  the  twenty  institutions. 
It  was  found  that  the  nearer  one  got  to 
the  town,  the  greater  was  the  number 
of  associations  to  which  the  average 
family  belonged.  Conversely,  those  liv- 
ing farther  out  had  fewer  contatts,  and 
many  families  were  found  on  the  back 
roads  who  did  not  belong  to  one  institu- 
tion. This  is  the  type  of  isolation 
which  modem  motor  transportation  is 
breaking  down. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  element  in 
the  life  of  yesterday  was  its  independ- 
ence. The  community  and  the  Indi- 
vidual were  relatively  self-sufHclent: 
both  controlled  their  own  transportation. 
We  are  coming  to  that  state  again  to- 
day. The  county  may  not  be  on  the 
main  highway,  but  it  can  readily  build 
a  road  to  connect  with  some  main  high- 
way. Through  this  connection  it  is  put 
In  touch  with  the  activity  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  has  an  outlet  for  its  goods. 
It  is  assured  of  a  tie-up  with  some  main 
railway  terminal.  It  has  in  effect 
created  a  spur-line  route  to  Its  own  front 
door. 

So  rapidly  has  the  machine  age  de- 
veloped that  the  question  has  often 
arisen  whether  man's  own  inventiveness 
might  not  be  destroying  him.  Could  he 
stand  the  pace  of  an  industrial  center? 
M'ould  machinery  result  in  the  central- 
ized control,  stamping  out  the  individ- 
ual? There  have  been  these  dangerous 
tendencies,  but  there  has  also  been  an 
element  of  release  from  hard  labor  and 
saving  of  time  in  the  progress  of  mod- 
ern invention.  Perhaps  foremost  on  the 
social  side  has  been  the  social  influence 
of  motor  transportation  eloquently  at- 
tested by  the  two  thousand  Individually 
owned  homes  of  Chilllcothe. 


WANTED— CARTOONS 

THE  OuTXooK  wants  to  receive  car- 
toons from  its  readers,  clipped  from 
their  favorite  newspapers.  Each  cartoon 
should  have  the  sender's  name  and  ad- 
dress together  with  the  name  and  date 
of  the  newspaper  from  which  it  is  taken 
pinned  or  pasted  to  its  back.  We  pay 
one  dollar  (|1)  for  each  cartoon  which 
we  And  available  for  reproduction. 
Some  readers  in  the  past  have  lost  the 
dollar  bills  to  which  they  were  entitled 
because  they  have  failed  to  give  the 
information  which  we  require. 


SiX'ROOM  Bungalow  No.  615  Dairi«lA.rdi«Scf«teD««K.,Ai«TtainFaa!BTidiA»u 


Thi<  brautifiil  •fac-toom  bungalow  U  oaeof  the  ninety-tixdlMinAtve  home* 
•hown  in  our  Face  Brick  Bunnlow  uul  Smell  Hoiue  Plant."  Note 
the  splendid  arrangement  of  windowt,  the  Inviting  porch,  the  pleaf« 
ing  roof  Unet,  and  the  compadt,  conveiUent  interior  arrangements. 

Permanent  Homes,  Always^eautiful 

THE  beauty  of  your  Face  Brick  home  will  be  a  source  of  never* 
ending  sadsfaAion  to  yoa  And  when  your  children  pass  it  oa 
to  your  grandchildren  its  original  beauty  will  only  have  been  mcl' 
lowed  with  the  richness  of  age.  A  Face  Brick  house  is  a  femily 
legacy,  becoming  richer  in  traditions  in  each  succeeding  generation. 

Then,  too,  your  Face  Brick  house  is  a  sound  investment.  It  depre' 
dates  almost  imperceptibly,  the  walls  require  no  repairs  and  are 
fire'safe,  painting  is  required  only  around  doors  and  windows,  fuel 
costs  and  insurance  rates  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  From  every 
point  of  view  Face  Brick  gives  you  the  greatest  value  for  your  build' 
ing  dollars. 

These  matters  are  fiilly  discussed  in  "TYx  Story  of  Brick,"  an 
attractive  booklet  with  beautiful  illustrations  of  modem  homes 
and  packed  with  information  of  value  to  every  prospedtive  home- 
builder.  Sent  free  on  request. 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans"  are  issued  in 
four  booklets,  showing  3  to  4'-room  houses,  5'room  houses,  6-room 
houses  and  7  to  Sroom  houses,  in  all  ninety-six,  each  reversible  with 
a  different  exterior  design.  These  designs  are  unusual  and  distincftive, 
combined  with  convenient  interiors  and  economical  construction. 
The  entire  set  for  one  dollar.  Any  one  of  the  booklets,  25  cents, 
preferably  in  stamps. 

We  have  the  complete  working  drawings,  specifications  and  ma- 
sonry quantity  estimates  at  nominal  prices.  SelcA  from  the  booklets 
the  designs  you  like  best  and  order  the  plans,  even  if  you  are  not 
going  to  build  now,  for  their  study  will  be  not  only  interesting  and 
instrudive,  but  helpful  in  formulating  your  future  plans  for  a  home. 

You  may  want  "The  Home  of  Beauty,"  fifty  designs,  mostly  two 
stories,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  architectural  styles  and  floor 
plans.  Sent  for  50  cents  in  stamps.  We  also  distribute  complete 
working  drawings,  specifications  and  quantity  estimates  for  these 
houses  at  nominsJ  prices.  Address,  The  American  Face  Brick  Asso- 
ciation, X739  Peoples  Life  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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THE   OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING    SECTION 

AdvntlidiiK  Rati**:    Hoteli  and  Reaorta,  Apartmanta,  Tour*  and  Travel.  Real  Batate,  IJve  Stock  and  FoultiTi  alxtT  eaota  par  acata  Una,  faar 
eotamiiR  to  the  pace.     Not  leu  tliao  (our  Unea  accepted. 

"Want"  adrartiaementa,  under  tbe  variooa  headlnsa,  "Board  and  Booma,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  centa  (or  eaeh  word  or  InU 
the  addreea.  (or  eaeh  buertloa.  The  llrat  word  of  each  "Want"  advertlaameat  la  aet  In  capital  letters  without  additional  eharta.  It 
to  be  adfireaaed  In  care  o(  The  Outlook,  twentr-flTe  cents  la  diarted  (or  tba  box  ntunber  named  la  the  advertisement.  Bepllea  win  I 
by  us  to  tbe  advertiser  and  bill  for  poatace  rendand. 

ADVEKTISWC  DEPARIIBIT,  THE  ODTUMC,  381  FODSTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TOU  OIT 


Tours  and  Travel 


^O^ 


EGYPT 

an4  Mediterranean  Lands 

Nile  Cniise  to  Second  Cataract 
in  private  steamer.  Long  Toar 
sails  Jannary  6  by  ADRIATIC. 

Also 
Later  sailings  and  shorter  tours. 

Write  (or  Infomaiiaa  to 

BOREAO  OF  DNIYERSHT  TRAVa 

15   Boyd   Sbroet,   Nawton.  Mass. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  "aVJ? 

an  otcanlasrof  samall  lartr.  IbtablialMd  law. 
BAacocK's  Tuoaa.  1»  Malaey  St..  Brooklyn. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

LeaTiBC  New  York  Jan.  6,  1923 

Not  a  cnriaa  hut  a  rmal  viuit  into 

thm  interior  of  thm  coanf  riee 

A  htsli-xrade  tonr  under  efficient  col- 

taraa  leaderahip,  limited  to  12  eneats. 

AmmttmntM  mode  far  tuy  pariUm 

of  Me  toer, 

IBs*  KATHERINE  A.  PANTUNO 

lit  Hiiilii  "    Mve  Hew  Taik  Cky 


THK  beantv,  fasaination,  and  my^ 
tary  of  the  Orient  lorea  viattora 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  qnaiataat  and  moat  hiterartiiiK  ol  all 
■.dUBltlaa.  OooM  while  tlie  oM  ii«e  eaatotsa 
t-renU.   Write,  nMoUouhw  "Outlook"   to 

JAPAN  Hora  ASSOCUnON 

Oara  TnAo  l>ept. 

■HPIIUAL  OOVttNIKNT  tAaWATt 

TOKYO 

for  full  InformAtion 
fata  far  a  1^  .mm  ekUn  k*  al  ■«  I  aMti. 
IS  «  ■  dhi  ■<  naJw  imrtt,  U-i  fa  U  amm 

FOREIGN    TRAVEL    SCHOOL 
FOR    GIRLS 

January  17— Jnno  S9 

Harmaniiei  tnTel  and  itudy.  Rone,  TVot- 
auix,  Rtrla,Lonilaii.  KdbibnrKh.  Raferauaaa 
raqntred.  Price  luohldea  tisrel,  chapsroD- 
axe.  Inatmctlou  In  laacuace,  Uteratute,  art, 
Btulo  and  liiatory.    Write  (or  provectnalo 

Miai  UaLBH  tlrroao,  DTreotor, 

Park  Avenue  UoUJ,  oor.  Park  Ave.  and  m 

8^  New  tork  City,  or  to 

W  Madiaaa  Am^jISa  lM^Kew^rk°bity. 


Egypt,  Palestine 

large  ataamei*  thrDOChant.   Small  KTOopa, 

peraonally  conducted. 

MlMi  Jan.  17,  •ZU»-reb.  ID,  (ISTO- 

M.MS1IU- 

EUROPE  1923 

UbIMI  paitiaa  enrolUnc  now, 

TEMPLE  TOURS  S^irtt'.i 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

- SSACHUSETTS 

ULra  HalU  WsUaalay  HUla, 
'SSbeatCSrBwkn  water  in 
■aaa*  (onat  walka  ad  country 
Mia«Mak3tr.  (U-tKaweak. 


Hotels  and    Resorts 


CAI-IFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

FomUhed  bansftkura  of  rarioaa  alMt ;  ri^ 
nated  on  the  foothilla  amoug  tlia  onaga 
groTfla,  orerlooklng  the  aea.  Central  dinfaiK- 
rooiu,  electric  Usrhti,  hot  anl  oold  wat«r.  Qood 
taania  court,  ws  milea  from  Bttiita  Rarbara, 
two  mtlea  from  ocean.  Booklet.  Addreaa 
MA1IA0BS,  Ban  Taidro  Ranch,  BanU  Barbaia. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 

Hotel  Webster 

(Near  8«k  Avaane) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  In  the  faahlonable  club  and  ■bop- 
pine  aectton.  Within  Are  minutea'  walk  to 
all  princinal  thaatere,  A  hich-olaai  hotel 
patnulied  by  thoae  dedrinc  the  beat  aooom- 
modatlooa  at  aaoderata  coat. 
Ratea  and  map  gladly  aent  upon  requeat. 


noTEL  JUDSON  ''?„^s^iiisr 

adMnhic  Jodaon  Hamorial  Chnreli.  Ilooau 
with  and  wiUiout  batli.  lUtaa  tl.H  par  day, 
bwladiBC  nieaia.  Bpeotal  tatea  lor  two  waaka 
or  aMra.  taaaWaa  vaty  central.  Oonraalant 
to  all  elevated  and  auaat  ear  Haea. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Weat  7S<I  St.,  throoKh 
to  71at  Nt..  New  York 
M*  roouB,  each  with  bath.  Abaolutaly 
firaprool.  Una  bfc>ek  to  71d  Bt.  ao- 
tranoa  ol  Oantral  Park.  Comfort  and 
reflnemant  combined  with  modenue 
rataa.    Bend  for  lllnattmted  booklet  J. 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


Sunshine  and  the  pines,  good 

fellowship,  true  sport. 
CAROUN A  HOTEL 

Now  Cpoii 
HoUy  Inn  and  Berkshire 

Opea  aarly  fai  Jaaaary 

OOLF-SHOOniie-KACnC-IIOTOUIK- 
UMMG-OUVIIN— TnHU-AaPLAMHG 
Waatbar  (or  Tovamber  and  December- 
like  lata  Fall  bi  New  Xi«  hud 

For  Kutrvatioiu  or  IitformalUm  addrtu  : 
Gaaaral  OfBce.  PmEHUUT,  Hank  CanSaa 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Towanda.  Pa.,  Wood  Mgh.  Whiter  acconmoda. 
1  tkxia.  Poaitlnly  welltaaated.Bteam.electrio- 
Ity,  bathrooioa.  ran  parlora,  open  wood  flrra, 
good  cooking,  abtnidance  of  craam,  jrood  milk, 
rreahagga,T 
ernte  tarma. 


vagaublaa,  Imita.  Booklet  Mod- 
L  Addreaa  M  lea  Klba^tth  Luil 


Health  Resorts 


VAN  VALEN   SANATORIUM 

TONKEB8.  v.  T. 

Paycho-Therapentie  Tnataeat.    Booklet. 


Country  Board 


Morriatown.N.  J.  Reettn]  home  life,  attractin 
room,  aultable  for  couple,  in  beautiful  reai- 
dentbU  iwrk,near8tatioo,eaaycommnttns;ez- 
oallentcoiiine.  Moderate  ratea.  a,M», Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


BERMUDA 


BKRMDDA  -FOR  RENT.  I.»rn 
(uriiiahed  boaao.  double venadaa, 
inoilaru  improTamenta,  atabia,  U  acna,  water 
front.  Dr.  A.  H.  Fana,  Hamutco,  Baarmnda. 


CONNECTICUT 


All-Year-Roimd  Home 

IHraaKiatlMfooami  ol  the  BarinUraa^ 
Washingtoit,  Conn. 

a  country  place  of  about  8  acres,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  charming  8c«uery.  Colonial 
house  of  14  rooms,  6  op^u  fireplacea,  steam 
heat,  3  hathrooius;  stable  with  livincf  quai*. 
tars,  ^-car  ^ni-aKf,  chicken  tioiise  and  yards, 
loe  house,  tlower  and  vegetable  fniraens  j 
nhver-iailinc  water  nuiM>ly  from  indiTtduai 
apring.  Waring  sevvace  disi>oBal  system.  Ad- 
mirable cliureii  and  school  advantaees  and 
golf.  Fine  town  library.  An  all-year-round 
Dome  of  clianu  and  comfort.  On  Litchfield 
branch  of  N.  Y.  &  X.  H.  K.  K.,  1:8  miles  from 
Danhury  by  motor,  40  miles  from  New  Haven. 
For  further  information  address 

8,i81,  Outlook. 


FLORIDA 


Coraala— winter  home.  CasttvalakDd 
r  on  Us  OuK  ot  Hezkx),  ladngltaa  Uand 
Sound,    ft-room  modem  cottaga  all  convaa- 

nt  qnartera,  etc    Private  dock. 

bathing,    freore  tract,  Inekioliis 


FWifawand 


6amegiajiefruitandorangagrova,'  ^*g^*^ 
~   1  jTaanchea  U..  Oaptfra.  Lae  Oo^la. 


Rent.  Famished  gSiSS^cSTfe 


St.  Lude  Btvar.    SIM  month,  1  nuaths  or 
mora,  i  bedigoma,  electric  ligbt,  fruit ;  motor 
m.  A.  Belaer,  Jenkhitown,  Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  SALE  £5n;&2S!SS!riSgf 


aqalpiiaj  tearooaa.    ^landld  opportunity 
lerftroManJa.   AddiMa7,»«7.  Outlook. 


NBW   YORK 


AMndhe  leMiaca  TO  REHT  er  FOK  SAU 

MOUNT  KISCO.  N.  Y.^SJ 

cheater  Hilk,  one  hoar  fromHew  Tork.  Qor- 
nerk>t,beetraeidenUalaectian.  NearitatMB. 
U  rooma,  >  bathe,  all  ImDrorementa.  Oaracs. 
Rant  fumlahed,  |aiw.  nnfomiahad  for  laaa. 
Short  laeae  accen&ble.  Bale  $MMB.  Addreaa 
K.a  Buchanan,  Mount  KJaeo.M.Y.Phcoat«. 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


For  Rent  at  Pine  Blnff,  N.  C 

•  miles  Ptoehwat,  modem  S-room  buasrtBH, 
Bath:  furoace^  electricity,  detached  aenaulr 
qnarteii.  Addreaa  E.H.Kaberte,Tlt<iavinaJK 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Winter  Homes 

For  Sale  and 
for  Rent 

A.  S.  NEWCOHB  k  COMPANY 


Real  Estate 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

"pior  Rent,  aeaaon  of  'M-'SS.  Far- 
f  nlahed  CottaKO.  t  rooma.  aeramud 
and  open  porchea.  CebtnL  In  tmmaC'towv 
ol  the  Carolina  aandUlla.  7  aaOaa  fnaa 
Fluehurat.  lerma  attiacliva  g.31^  Ontioak. 


SOUTH   CAROLINA 


rir  bus  ■  iWMC^  S.  G.  bouas  wkh  foar 
aoraa  d  beautiful  Iwpcoved  gronnda,  locaXMi 
in  moat  deafmbla  part  ot  Casadeo.  naar  c\>Jr 
Itaika.  Suitable  for  private  home,  ackooL  >« 
hotaL  Addraaa  Henry  Bavage,  Camden.  ^.C 


AUTOMOBILES 


ADTOMOBILK    0WNKB8, 

mechanica,  aeiid  today  for  free  copy  of  tb  • 
nioiith*a  laane.  It  omitaina  helpful,  inatrwctiT* 
luformatiooon  overliaollnclgiiitioa  iroablea, 
wlriuK,  carbnretoia,  atoran  batterisa.  «tr 
OvarUO  pasea,  ilkiatratcd.  Beud  for  frM 
copy  today.  Automobile  Uigeat,  Ol  BuUrr 
Bnlldhig.  Chicinnatl. 


BOARD    AND    ROOMIS 


BOARD  and  room.  Lady,  73  yean,  actire. 
alert,  wants  permanent  locatioa  wtthin  3m 
miiea  New  Fork ;  not  exceeding  S45  mouta 
l.W»,Ontk»k. 

BOOKS.  MAOAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BIO  MONEY  IN  'WlilTrNT,  ,.hotojnla|», 
stories,  poeiiiH.  sou^.  Ser-d  to-dar  f<u  FKaS 
OOny  NVKITKR'S    rUI-LETlN,  full  of  hato- 

.1    advice    how    to    write,    where   to  aM. 

DU  ,VRD-S,  PUBLISHER, 688 Butler BoBd- 
Cincinnati. 

S1>E.\K1?R.S.— Special  nubierU  pcaoarad: 
lectures,  articles,  orationa.  oetiatea.  Knm 
aar^ice.  Autliora'  Kettearch  Bureau,  SSalnftb 
Ave.,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BAnasi 

OKBTlriCA 


.  FIRST  MORTOAOB  IHCOIU 
TaTRS  addlttaudly  aaeus^bi 

iUa.  AakSiSia.  BoosBaUd- 

hig  ft  Loaa  Co,  Jaeksonvilla,  Fla. 


EMPLOYMENT  AQENCIES 

WANTKD— Oonipalaal  taachaia  far  pahic 

and  private  ackocla.  OalleeomlaBeiaijdat, 
Bend  lor  drenhua,  AlhaayTwekiia'Agiaii. 
Allauiy.  N.  T. 

DncrmANB,  oaf alaila  maaacaia,  asiaia 
hooaakaopeta^  aapanalaB^ 
rda,  ProvMaBoaTSTL  Box  I 

JO  OOoa.  Trtaky  OaaM,  Fri 

dua,UtoI.    Addieai  ProvldiBoa. 

niRflOTORT  (or  aaeiatetaa  aad  aeaW 
worinta.  Mlaa  BlckardaJSiiiHiiiua.iL  1. 
Bas6XaatBfcla.  Bcsten^Boa^lflSyr 


eute.  Mlaa  KIcharda,  Proi 
XaatBlda.  BoaloaOaoa. 


CHRISTMAS  oirrs 

OBBISTIIAB  atoeklBK  bOBsa.    Ssat  «L» 

'    taa  toys  tor  yoar  ehOd'a  stookias.  Saata 

na  Wonder  Bella  ol  taa  wlataraie  leva 

Two  atylae    boya  and  (irla.     Itm 

\l«aiJnd«a?Ave..Bailmot%Md. 


OREmNO  CARDS 

OQPLKT     ORAFT     HAVD-COU)RXD 
OHRIBTMAB  CARDS  wUI  be  aaat  ea  Ik 

i£'3;s5s;:^J^l.%&'rll'3sa•s 

MonUngton  Ave.  Beaton,  Maaa. 
UNiqUR  ChriatBBa  cai4a,  taa  and  BWin 
^Anna  WUd^iia,  Ika  CUaloa,  Kb- 


MUSICAL^ 

lAQBXB. 


RIDA 


ROOMS    TO    WENT 


1  know  two  ' 

elevator  apaitsMnt,  emnaaiaBt  I 

fumlahed  room,  raualBg  wMar. 

lug,  lor  lanV^  weekly,  arlHmd 

aSb  for  one  or  tam  mmk^BaH  lArwM. 

requhvd.  Bav.  Oeot«a.Taa  Da  Walat, « 

BaattNh8l,H«wTari(. 


1922 


THET  OUTLOOK 


An  Unusual  Service  for  Outlook  Readers 

You  are  frequently  in  need  of  £i  household  helper, 
companion,  nurse,  governess,  teacher,  or  business  or 
professional  assistant.  Or  perhaps  you  are  in  search 
of  such  a  position  yourself. 

In  either  case,  an  Outlook  "  Want  Ad  "  will  un- 
doubtedly solve  the  problem.  Here  is  a  typical 
extract  from  a  letter  just  received — "  I  had  not  an- 
ticipated that  my  ad  would  prove  so  alluring.  I 
-received  twenty-four  replies  and  they  came  from 
thirteen  different  States.  It  has  given  me  a  great 
respect  for  the  wide  circulation  of  The  Outlook." 

Try  a  "Want  Ad." 

The  rate  is  only  Ten  Cents  a  Word. 

Departtnent  of  Cltuaified  AdvertUing 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 


381  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  Qty 


DOYS  and  GIRLS  all  over 
*^  the  country  are  delivering 
The  Outlook  each  week  in 
thor  neighborhoods  and  earn- 
ing cash  profits.  If  there  are 
ambitious  boys  or  girls  in  your 
family,  why  not  have  them  write 
us  at  once  for  full  particulars  ? 

CARRIER  DEPARTMENT 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourtfa  AT«nua,  New  Vork 


STATIONERY 


HELP     WANTED 


mraBUAIiLT  daaiimbia  lUtlaneiT  for  ut 
typa  ol  comapondauce.  mo  •faMU  high 
rtmit  mote  iMiwr  ud  100  raKlopw  priiiUd 
with  yoor  name  and  addreaa  poatimia  f  1^. 
gampiBi  on  requaat.  Vou  can  bar  dieapar 
atatwneiTt  bat  do  yon  want  to  7  Lewis,  284 
Baoood  At*^  Tror.  N.  Y. 

U*  totter  alieeU  and  100  tOTalopea,  tl.  Poat- 
paid.  Bomatt  Print  Bhop.  Box  14j,  Alb  laud.  O. 

OLD  Uamsahin  bond:  100  ahaeta  (6Xz7) 
and  7»  anTatopaa,  oriutad.  «  deliTered. 
FiankUn  Priutarr.  Waraar,  N.  H^ 


HELP    WANTED 


Frafesalanal  Sitnatlona 

WAin'W>-aiBdnate  nana.  MacutiTB  and 
aocM  aarrlca  tralnbiK.  Salary  »I,8up.  Ti»de 
nnloo  tndoatrial  an<l  imTentlTa  health  work. 
FWntan  Health  Department,  8(>  Eaat  Uth 
St.,  Saw  York. 

-     BaalneM  SMiutUoiu 

OOTKRHHKNT  need*  railway  mail  clerk*, 
tUS  to  VVn  month.  Write  for  free  apeciineo 
^oeatioua.  Colnmbu*  Institute,  »*,  Colum- 
boB,  Ohio. 

WANTKD:  AGENTS— m«u  or  women: 
natentad  honaahold  articiea  of  merit,  ouiisuai 
fine.  Rx<*luaive  territory.  No  competition. 
Pratt*  100%.  Opportunity  for  aale*  crew 
■anaaeia,  permanent  oonnection.  Looff- 
atabUahed,  reliable  concern.  Write  Harap. 
dm  T^rCo.,  Factory  No.  U,  WeatOeld,  Ma**. 
W  AHTKD— Itoatdent  ofllce  a**i«tsnt,  Iraowl- 
adge  o<  atenogiBphy  and  typewriting.  Well 
adocatad,  coDacientloiia,  pleaalng  peraonality. 
State  aga,  qnaUUcstlona,  referencea  and  sal- 
ary expected.  Location  Undaon  Valley,  one 
b<nr  (rom  Kew  York  City.  2,941,  Outlook. 

CampsnlMU  and  Demeatlc   HdDcn 

WORKING  bonaekeeper— Family  of  fonr 
and  cpreniaa*.  Cookfaig :  waiting ;  no  waab- 
bK.  Rafeianoe*.  Telepbone  Bcaredale  281,  or 
pro.  Box  H,  Bfaradale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.  YonuK  woman  to  act  a* 
mother^  helper  and  aaalst  in  care  and  train- 
falCOEfoarainallchUdren,  Ridgewood,  X.  J. 
041,Oatlook. 

WOBKINO  hooaekeeper— Family  of  three. 
BaisO  boaae.  Cooking.  Proteatant.  Box  M4, 
BcomUle.  N.  Y. 


Companion*  and  Domestic   Helpers 

WILL  pay  liberal  wages  to  an  experienced 
white  couple,  who  appreciate  a  goixl  home  tu 
the  country  aiid  are  agreeable _aiid  williiig; 
wife  to  do  the  cooking  and  man  to  act  as 
btitler  and  liave  full  charge  of  the  first  floor; 
family  coufiiBla  of  two  aduitn  and  three 
children.  Noue  but  those  wlio  tiave  had  ex. 
perience  and  can  funiiah  referencea  need 
apply.  AnaM'er,stating  experience^  references, 
and  wages  desired.  Adaress  "B.  W.,"  P.  O. 
Box  »a.  City  Hall  SUtion.  New  York. 

ABOUT  December  1,  young  woman  30  to 
40  years  as  nnrse-coulpanion  to  semi-invalid. 
Hiut  be  able  to  read  alund.     References  and 

Krsonal  interview  in  New  York  necessary. 
I  iii,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
WANTED— Woman  of  refinement  to  take 
charge  of  six-room  apartment  fur  family  of 
two,  doing  all  work  except  laundry.  All  home 
privileges.  Protestant  desired.  'J,!^'i4,  Outlook. 

Teachers   nnd    Governesses 

MAN  or  woman  to  head  department  of  edu. 
cation  in  Southern  college  for  woiueu.  work 
begitming  November  15.  Woman  to  teach 
hieh  school  French.  College  graduates  ;  fine 
salaries.  The  Interstate  Teachers'  Agency, 
Blticlieca  Dnilding,  New  Orleans,  La. 

WANTKD— Young  nursery  governess  for 
little  girl  of  four.  New  \  ork  in  winter. 
■i,»i'i.  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

TRAINED  nui  SB.  R.  N-  widow,  is  at  liberty 
to  tak«  resident  or  traveling  position.  Refer- 
ences.   Rox  UK,  St,  Davids,  I*a, 

PROKKS.SIONAL  nurse,  refined,  capable, 
desire--*  )»usition  with  elderly  i>er8on  or  in- 
valid. Experienced  traveler.  Best  credentials. 
2.918,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  -  Woman 
with  l.S  years*  exi>erience  in  farm  manage- 
ment, and  a  student  of  horticulture  in  Eng- 
laiul  and  U.  3.  State  agricultural  colleges, 
Welles  {JOHitiontomatiage  an  estate  witii  up-to- 
date  dairy  and  poultry  plant.    'i,89li.  Outlook. 

PRIVATE  secretary,  woman,  desires  posi- 
Uou  ut  trust  and  respouaibility.  2,940,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Bualan 


Sltnatloiis 


COLLICQK  man,  knowkidge  of  forestry, 
dasina  aani-executiTe  poaitlon  on  gentfe- 
iiiaD*a  estate.  Biirrotmdliiga  more  important 
than  eatery.  2,«M.  OuttooE. 

PART  TIMK  WORK  WANTED.  Colum- 
bia law  student,  27,  seek*  occupation  aftar^ 
nooua,  erenlngs.  ClericaL  tecretarial,  teach- 
ing, companionihip;  any  kind  of  intelligent 
■errice.  ^2,  Outlook. 

PRtTATE  acconnu  kept,  Ulla  paid,  etc. 
Full  time  one  person,  part  two  or  more.  For 
Detroit  only.  No  typewriting,  ateoogmphy. 
or  telephoning.    2,138,  Outkwk. 

TOUNO  man,  rokired,  intelligent,  polite, 
pleaaiiig  addree*,  deaire*  position  messenger 
or  attendant,  bank  or  buunen  firm.  Beat 
reference.    2,8a,  Outlook. 

ROCIALor  private  secretary.  Six  yean  in 
same  family.  French  and  English.  Highest 
buaineas  and  social  references.  2,93^,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  cafeteria,  teitroom  man- 
ager deiire*  poaition.    2,93i,  Outlook. 

SRCRETARY-stenogimpher.  Trained  ex- 
pert. Cultured  young  woman.  Ten  years* 
experience,  including  editorial  and  positions 
oftruat.  Higheat  rderences.  2,920,  Outlook. 

Conipunlon*  and  Domestic   Helpers 

MATRON  of  girls*  ichool  wi*hea  change  of 
altuation  at  Ghnstmaa.  Would  travel  or  con- 
sider any  poaition  of  trust.  American  and 
Canadian  references.  2,'.i4S,  Ontkwk. 

YOUNG  .woman,  Protestant,  aocial  and 
Inuineaa  experience  America  and  Europe, 
speaking  French,  deairea  poaition  aa  diaper- 
on,  Conner,  ■ecni,tary,    2,876,  Outlook, 

INDUSTRIAL  poeltion  deaired  by  gradu- 
ate, registered  nurse  of  long  experience. 
2,887,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  as  supervielng  home- 
keeper  by  experienced  woman  of  ability,  edi>- 
catfon,  reflnement,  PleaainK  personality.  Laat 
poaitioo  bebl  eight  years.  2,892,  Outlook. 

OENTLEWOHAN  deairea  poaition-eom- 
psnion,  aocial  aecretary,  boateas.  2,938, 
Outkwk. 

LADY  deairea  poaititm  a*  (»mpaidon-bou*e- 
keeper  with  elderlT  lady  or  two  or  three 
buameaa  women.  2,M7,  Outlook.  ,_. 

Digiti 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Teaohers   and   Oovemessea  ' 

SCHOOL.  Oentleman  and  wife,  both  with 
long  experience  in  achool  work,  seek  good 
powtion  Chriitmaa,  or  would  atait  amall 
achool.    2,894,  OuUook. 

FRENCH  eovemeaa,  Proteatant,  excellent 
referencea,  thoroughly  experienoeil  and  re- 
liable, want*  nost.  Would  travel.  Mademoiselle 
Fonquet,  4«  Myrtle  St.,  BkMmlleM,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  lady  teadier.  Rngllali, 
history,  domestic  science.    2,aM,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO  young  women  desiring  tralnfaig  in  the 
care  of  oboetrioal  patienta  a  very  thorough 
nurses'  aid  course  of  eix  months  is  offered  by 
the  Lyinz-In  Hospital,  M7  Second  Ave.,  New 
York.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  mainte- 
nance la  furnished.  For  further  information 
addre**  Directreaa  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Outhman,  New  York  abopper,  will 
ahqp  lor  you,  aerricea  tree.  No  aamples. 
Keferencea.  lOK  West  99th  St. 


B0Y8  wanted.  800  boya  wanted  to  aell  The 
Outlook  each  week.Noroveatmentneceaaary, 
Write  for  aelling  plan.  Carrier  Department. 
Til*  Outlook  Goiiipany,  181  Fourtli  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

RED  OLABB— Collection  of  oM  Bohemian 
and  oM  English  red  glaa*  at  private  sale.  A 
coUectoT**  collection  covering  years.  2,890, 
Outlook. 

TYPINO  of  manuacripta  or  other  matter  by 
well  quaUAed  woman.    2,911,  Outkwk. 

SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Adirondack  Mt.  Bal- 
aam Pine  Pillow.  SOOTUINQI  REFRESH- 
ING! I  INVIGORATING!! I  (BeautUyiug). 
Sise  12"xl6".  •!.»  noatpaid.  Phie  Pillow 
Co.,  Inwood  Bta.,  N.  Y.,  Box  14c. 

LADY  in  Buburba  woaM  take  one  or  two 
chiklren  to  board.  Protestant.  2,928,  Outlook. 

INDIVIDUAL  cars  and  inatructiou  for  ex- 
ceptional children  In  beautitul  country  home. 
Ideal  conditions  for  mental  and  physical  de- 
vekniment.  Profeaaioual  referencea.  2,917, 
Outlook, 

SMALL  family  living  in  a  very  comfortable 
home,  well  situated,  deairea  to  coinmuniuate 
with  one  or  two  ladiea  a*  paying  gueat*. 
Addrea*jE.  D.  L.j>Bo%«7,«Ijd»hurst,  N.  J. 

zecTby      -•^  '^  ^«^  j^t— 
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f  WINTER  , 
S  VACATION' 
I  VOYAGES 


MEDITERRANEAN      WEST  INDIES 


ADRIATIC  04^41  hnd 
Jan.  6,  Feb.  24,  1923 

LAPLAND  US^65imi 
Jan.  18,  Mar.  10,  192S 

World-famona  for  •teadineii,  de  laze 
quarters,  ouisine  and  lervioe.  For 
travellers  of  disorimination.  Ample 
time  for  delightful  visits  ashore. 
Round  trip  cruise  bookings. 
To  Naples  via  B|ypt  and  The  Holy 
Land. 

One  way  bookiofs  to  B|ypt. 
lUntraiy:  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
\f  onaoo  (the  Riviera),  Naples,  Alex- 
andria (for  Btfypt  and  the  Nile), 
Haifa  for  Jerusalem,  and  Athens 
(Phaleron  Bay). 

World-fmmoas  Whit*  Star  *••!¥!»  providn 
jroa  ■  delUlKinl  ■nd  luorioas  home  on 


for  yoa  •  i 
•hipboard. 


MBG ANTIC  OOJOOO  km  ilMplaeaKai 
Jan.  IS,  Feb.  17,  Mar.  22,  1923 

Magnificent  cruising  ship  of  admi- 
rable construction  for  tropic  voy- 
ages. Premier  steamer  to  the  West 
Indies. 

Rattt  $250  Upaarii 

lUntrmy  arranged  by  Cruise  Depart- 
ment of  more  than  25  years'  ezperi- 
eooe  in  the  West  Indies.  From  New 
York  to  Havana,  Haiti,  Santiago, 
Kingston  (Port  Antonio),  Panama 
Canal  (Panama  City),  La  Guaira 
(Caracas),  IVinidad  (La  Brea), 
Barbados,  Martinque  (St.  Pierre), 
St.  Thomas,  San  Juan,  Nassau, 
Bermuda. 

A  wonderlnl,  health-sivind  bolidar  naooS 
the  brilliant  laoda  and  aonahinc  mm  b«neflth 
the  Southern  Croea. 


Inquire  /or  iooklel*  anJ  delalled  lirfmnaUon 


liWHiTE  Star  Lmsxr 

IMTBKMATIONAL      MBRCANTILB      MARINB       COMPANT 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  Yoric  City 


TDediFerratieaii 

(Limited  to  450  Guests— About  Half  Capacity) 
By  Magnificent  New    Cunard  SJ5.  "SCYTHIA,"     Specially  Chartered 

Twln-Sorsw  TnrbfaM  OO-Buner,  20,000  Too*.    SaiUnc  Jan.  30, 1923,  retnniing  April  2,  vliltlnc 

Egypt,  Madora,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Holy  Land,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  Riviera,Monte  Carlo,  etc 

The  "Scythia''  la  a  reritable  floatlmr  imlace,  with  apacioiu  decka,  lounge*,  reianda  oaf^a,  3 

elevators,  commodioiifl  »taterooma  with  running  water  and  larf;e  wardrobe*;  Iwdrooma  and 

suite*  with  private  bath*.  The  famous  Cunard  cuisine  and  service.  <Only  one  aittlng  for  meals.) 

Free  optional  return  paassge  at  later  data  by  any  Cunard  steamer  from  France  or  Kngland. 

Rates,  d*ck  plana,  itineniry  and  full  infonnation  on  rvqneat. 

Early  leaervatious  advisable. 

Alao  p*  Lorn*  Tevrs_  la  Earopo,  Sooth 
.  America.  Japan,  China  and  Califo 


1  November 

BY  THE  WAY 

THE  captionrwriter  of  the  London 
"Sphere"  seems  not  to  have  been 
around  the  globe  much,  notwithstanding 
the  title  of  his  paper.  In  a  recent  Issue  he 
says  that  the  Municipal  Buildins  of  New 
York  City  is  "situated  on  the  'Great 
White  Way*  of  the  American  capital"! 

The  President  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Singapore  writes  from  that  antipodean 
port  to  the  "Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin" 
that  his  club  is  small  but  flourishing, 
and  is  doing  what  it  can  to  advance  the 
interests  of  Harvard  on  that  side  of  the  ^ 
world.  To  this  end,  he  says,  a  small 
model  of  the  John  Harvard  statue  has 
been  placed  in  the  office  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  for  the  Straits  Settlement," 
"where  it  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  remove 
the  impression  generally  current  among 
official  Britons  that  Harvard  is  merely 
the  name  of  a  beer."  Furthermore,  be 
announces,  a  large  photograph  of  the 
last  Harvard-Yale  football  game  has 
been  hung  in  the  club-house  of  the  Dyak 
Head  Hunters  Association  of  North 
Borneo,  where  it  is  arousing  enthusiastic 
interest  among  the  young  and  enterpris- 
ing head  hunters,  who  believe  that  they 
could  pick  up  some  valuable  hints  dai^ 
Ing  a  course  at  Harvard. 

Athletes,  owing  perhaps  to  their 
severe  training  and  strenuous  exertions, 
are  often  short-lived.  An  exception  to 
this  rule,  if  it  is  a  rule,  is  furnished  by 
the  career  of  Henry  E.  Buermeyer,  who 
recently  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  and  the  first  amateur 
champion  heavyweight  boxer  of  the 
United  States.  In  his  prime  he  could 
put  up  two  ninety-eight  pound  dumb- 
liells  at  the  same  time,  could  lift  1,250 
pounds  from  the  floor,  and  could  run  a 
hundred  yards  in  10^  seconds.  He  held 
more  than  fifty  medals  which  he  had 
won  in  athletic  events  of  various  sorts. 

In  "Studies  of  the  Chinese  Drama," 
by  Kate  Buss,  it  is  said  that  in  Chinese 
theaters  the  pleasant  custom  obtains  of 
collecting  the  admission  fee  dur<ng  the  ' 
evening  after  those  persons  who  may 
not  find  themselves  interested  in  the 
performance  have  had  time  to  depart. 
In  other  cases  money  may  be^  tossed 
upon  the  stage  at  the  end  of  a  perform- 
ance. All  Chinese  theaters,  it  is  re- 
marked, have  certain  unhygienic  cus- 
toms such  as  a  common  use  of  wet 
towels,  passed  about  to  "refresh"  the 
audience;  the  omnipotent  teacup;  and 
the  unfreshened  air.  Stands  for  teapots 
and  cups  are  within  reach  of  everybody, 
and  tea  is  served  continuously;  even  an 
actor  may  be  offered  a  cup  of  tea  while 
playing,  if  his  part  is  difficult  or  pro- 
longed. 

The  so-called  evil  smells  of  China,  the 
author  of  the  above-quoted  book  ob- 
serves, are  traditional,  and  give  pleasure 
to  the  Chinaman,  whose  idea  of  sweet 
and  ^9g|Q<y|rer8  from   our  own.     The 
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Chinaman's  scent  perception  is  more 
blgtaly  developed  than  the  Westerner's, 
it  seems;  we  cultivate  mainly  sight  and 
hearing,  while  the  Chinese  revel  in 
"sweet"  odors  that  to  us  are  objection- 
able. 
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"On  two  successive  pages  of  your  Issue 
of  October  4,"  a  subscriber  writes,  "an 
incorrect  quotation  occurs — 'He  who 
runs  may  read.'  The  passage  from 
which  this  is  taken  is  In  the  Bible, 
Habakkuk  ii.  2,  'And  the  Lord  answered 
me  and  said.  Write  the  vision,  and  make 
it  plain  upon  tables,  that  he  may  run 
that  readeth  it.'  As  annotated  in  the 
Scofield  Reference  Bible,  'that  he  may 
run  that  readeth — 4.  c,  as  a  messenger 
of  the  vision.' " 

This  is  doubtless  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture;  but  our  quotations 
have  the  sanction  of  usage  as  crystal- 
lized by  the  poets.  Cowper,  for  instance: 

But    truths    on    which    depends    our 

main  concern. 
That  'tis  our  shame  and  misery  not 

to  learn. 
Shine  by  the  side  of  every  path  we 

tread 
With  such  a  luster  he  that  runs  may 

read. 

And  Tennyson: 

Read  my  little  fable: 

He  that  runs  may  read. 
Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now, 

For  all  have  got  the  seed. 

An  "anti-feminist  reaction"  is  noted  in 
the  "Woman  Citizen"  as  gaining  force  In 
several  countries,  among  them  Great 
Britain.  As  illustrating  the  point,  it  is 
said  that  a  woman  physician,  who  until 
recently  held  a  position  as  adviser  at  a 
maternity  clinic  In  England,  was  dis- 
missed when  she  married! 


America  does  not  share  in  the  reaction 
above  noted  by  the  "Woman  Citizen,"  for 
it  continues  to  give  women  greater  ad- 
vantages. The  latest  privilege  conferred 
by  a  new  Federal  law,  according  to  the 
"Citizen,"  gives  the  alien-bom  woman 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  after  only  one  year's  resi- 
dence. It  takes  away  from  her,  how- 
ever, the  easy  method  of  becoming  a 
citizen  by  annexing  a  native  husband. 
The  law,  fortunately,  is  not  retroactive, 
and  foreign-born  women  who  have  been 
forehanded  in  acquiring  citizenship 
through  the  marital  method  will  not  lose 
their  standing  as  citizens. 

San  Francisco  has  more  hotels  than 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States  ex- 
cept New  York,  according  to  a  recent 
report  of  the  Hotel  Association.  It  has 
only  four  houses,  however,  of  the  "first 
capacity"— hotels  having  more  than  450 
rooms.  Of  these  New  York  has  18, 
Chicago  11,  Los  Angeles  5;  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  New 
Orleans,  and  Pittsburgh  each  have 
three;  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Wash- 
ington have  two;  Philadelphia  has  one. 
Atlantic  City  and  Saratoga,  strangely 
enough,  are  not  included  in  this  list. 


(halfonte- 
HaddonHah 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
Combined  in  ownership  and 
management.  Hospitable,  quiet 
homelike.  Broad  deck  porches 
overlooking  the  sea.  Beautiful 
pavilions  andsun  parlors.  Pleasant 
rooms.  Golf  and  yachc  club  privileges. 
On  Beach  anA  Boardwalk.  American 
Plan,    Write  for  folder  and  races. 

Leeds  *nd  LippincottCompany 


frouiu 

*WORLD 

by  the 

Specially  Chartered,  Splendidly 

Appointed.    New     Oil- burning 

CUNARD  Liner 

"SAMARIA" 

January  24  to  May  31.  1923 
Sailing  EASTWARD  ^o.m  New  Vork 

Like  a  story  from  classic  mythology 
^  — like  reading  the  taleof  an  argo 
that  hove  anchor  and  sailed  clear 
around  the  globe  in  quest  of  the  . 
wonders  and  mysteries.thesplerulors 
and  beauties,  of  the  world  —  finding 
ihem  in  their  full  glory  while  Spring 
was  waking  in  each  land! 

Just  such  an  experience  is  offered 
you  by  our  Qolden  Jubilee  Cruise, 
which  commemorates  the  50th  year 
since  Thomas  Cook,  the  founder  of 
our  organization  conducted  the  first 
tour  around  the  world.  A  superlative 
itinerary  — 127  joyous,  crowded  days. 

Cruise  Limited  to  400  Guests 

atsuring  the  utmost  in  comfort,  privacy, 
personal  attention  ana  tcrvice. 

F^ll  information  and  literature  on  request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway  New  York  561  Fifth  Ave. 
Boston,  ChlfaRo.  Los  AnRcIcs.  Philadelphia, 
Toronto, San  Frnnci»co,Moni teal. Vancouver 
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for  groups  of  stadents  engaged  in  the 
study  of  current  events,  history,  civics, 
English,  etc.  Informatien  as  to  special 
rates  for  subscriptions  ordered  in  quantities 
for  class  work  will  be  sent  on  request  to 

Educational  Director,  THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  AvemM,  New  Yoric  City 


N  outline  study  of  cun-ent  history  is 
published  each  week  based  on  tliat 
week  8  issue  of  The  Outlook  and  is 
sent  without  charge  to  all  subscribers 
who  request  it,  but  is  especially  designed 


W  L.DOUGLAS 


FOR  HEN 
and  WOMEN 


$5$6$7&$8SH(ffiS 

W.  L.  Donglas  shoes  are.  actually  demanded 

year  alter  year  by  more   people  ttum 

any  oUier  shoe  In  the  ivorld. 

WI   nniT^I  A  ^tionBtant  endeavor  for  forty  years  has 
.  i..u\f\i  ui4/\  J  y^,.„  j„  make  the  best  shoes  possible 

for  the  price.  Protection  against  unreasonableproflts  | 
is  guaranteed  by  the  price  stAmped  on  every  pair,     j 

THFY  ARF  MAHF  ot  the  beat  and  finest  leathers, 
inci  i\i\L.  auxuu  by  8kiiied8hoenialters,all  work- 
ing to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money 
can  buy.  The  quality  is  unsurpassed.  The  smart stylM 
are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America. 

WI  nfllin  A<  shoes  are  sold  in  llO  of  our  own 
.  L..  UUU  ULiAJ  atnreg  in  the  large  dttes  and  hy 
shoe  dealers  everywhere.  Ask  your  shoe  dealer  to 
show  you  W.  Ij.  Douglas  shoes.  Only  by  eiaminlnjgf 
them  can  vou  appreciate  their  value.  Refuse  suhstf- 
tutes.  Insist  upon  having  W.  ti.  Douglas  shoes  with 
the  retail  price  and  the  name  stamped  on  the  sole. 
The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhet*. 

if  not  for  sale  in  ;our  f  icinit; ,  write  for  catalog. 


Boys  Shoes  •4UW  *  9AJ0 


TO  MERCHANTS:  If  no  dealtr  In  your  town 
handles  W.  L.  Douglas  shots,  uirlta  todau 
for  exclusive  rights  to  handla  this  quloh 
telling,  quick  turn-oetr  Itn*, 


W.  L  SmuIu  IkM  O*. 
I  Spark ■CanaMoa.IbM. 


fF*  Z.  Dot^;iattutme  and  Mrirait 
it  tit  test  tutwrn  tkoi  Trade  Mark 
intJltmrU.  Ittlattdt/erlhthigk- 
est  ttandard  4ifjnalitf  at  the  laittt 
ftttMt  east,  Tkt  name  andfrici  it 
fUintj  itamttd  tn  the  tilt- 
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Christihn 
Centura 

A  Journal  of  Religion 

Charles  Clayton  Mobbison   and 
HERBfST  L.  WniBR,  Editors 

PnbUdied  Weekly  Four  Dollan  a  Ymw 


Sayii  Rev.  Charin  W.  OUkcj:  "No  other  rellKioua 
Journal  baa  contributed,  either  to  my  thinking, 
preaching  or  Uvlng.  anything  like  the  wealth  ot 
guidance  and  Iniptration  that  I  find  in  The  Chris- 
tian Century." 

Prof.  Harry  F.  Ward:  "1  consider  The  Christian 
Century  the  most  promising  venture  In  the  field  of 
religious  Journalism  In  the  Bngllsh-speaking  wortd." 


"■Wherever  I  go  among 
id  they  are  teadlng  your 


Bcv.  dilutes  K.  Jefferson: 

men,  east  and  west.  I  fl 
Journal." 

Pres.  W.  H.  P.  VMnieet  "I  read  every  paragraph  In 
The  Christian  Century  every  week  with  constantly 
growing  satisfaction.  Here  is  a  Journal  that  puts 
first  things  flrst  and  leaves  the  petty  things  far  out 
on  the  circumference." 

Bev.  Comclliis  Woelllda:  "The  Christian  Century  is 
the  only  publication  which  comes  to  my  home  which 
geu  a  reading  straight  through  upon  Its  arrival." 

Dr.  Sberwood  Bddy:  "Among  the  few  Journals  that 
have  stood  for  complete  social  Justice  and  a  full 
social  gospel.  The  Christian  Century  holds  a  iwique 
place." 

Pres.  Osam  8.  Davis:  "There  are  sokne  things  that 
a  man  cannot  get  along  without  In  these  days ;  The 
Christian  Century  Is  one  of  them.  Tou  are  fearless 
and  constructive  and  are  leading  the  way." 

Btshop  Francis  J.  BfeCoancIl:  "I  regard  The  Christian 
Century  as  the  greatest  Journalistic  force  working 
for  social  and  International  righteousness  coming 
from  any  press  of  the  Christian  Church." 

Some  Notable  Contributors: 

FRANCIS  J.  McOONNBLi, 
WILLIAM  L.  STIDGBR 
CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON 
FREDERICK  W.  NORWOOD 
WILLIAM  HI.   BARTON 
JOHN  R.  MOTT 
JOHN  M.  COULTER 
SHERWOOD  EDDY 
ERNEST  P.  TITTLE 
ROBEHtT  E.  SPEER 

ALBinvr  PARKER  FITCH 
WILLIAM  ADAMS  BROWN 
JANE  ADDAM8 
HENRT  CHtmCHILI,  KINO 
PAUL  HUTCHINSON 
JOHN  8PAROO 
HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 
ALVA  W.  TAYLOR 
RUFUS  M  JONES 
JOHN  B.  BTWERS 

FREDERICK  F.  SHANNON 
EDOAR  I)B  WITT  JONES 
JOSEPH  ERNEST  McAFEB 
LLOYD  C.   DOUGLAS 
CHARLES  A.  ELLWOOD 
H.  D.  O.  MAOLACHLAN 
WINFRED  EL  GARRISON 
LYNN  HAROLD  HOUGH 
DEAN  W.  R.  INGE 

MAUDE  ROYTiEN 

EDWARD  8CRIBNER  AMES 
ORVI8   F.   JORPAN 
8HAILER  MATHEWS 
SAMUEL  MrCOMB 
ROGER  BAUSON 
VIDA   I>.    SCUPDER 
JOSEPH  FORT  NBTWTON 
CI^LAND  B.  McAFEB 


Dr.  John  Dewey  ^s 


criticism  of  China's  Missionary  Schoob  ai^>eaie<l  in 

the  New  Republic  some  months  ago. 

"American  mlaslonary  education  [in  China]  has  failed,"  thus 
Dr.  Dewey  quotes  a  Chinese  student,  "to  develop  independent 
energetic  thought  and  character  among  even  its  most  distin- 
guished graduates  It  has  produced  rather  a  subservient  intel- 
lectual type,  one  which  is  characterized  as  slavish." 

Dr.  Gay  W.  Sarvis, 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nanking,  replies  to  Dr.  Dewey's  criticism  in  one 
of  the  most  trenchant  and  informing  articles  on  Christian  edu- 
catioital  ideals  in  China  that  has  yet  appeared. 

"Many  of  us  who  are  in  missionary  educational  work  in  China 
are  former  students  of  Dr.  Dewey  or  enthuaiaatic  followers  of 
his  educational  and  philosophical  doctrines.  We  believe  he  de- 
sires to  aid  China  in  every  possible  way.  We  do  not  understand 
why,  on  the  basis  of  assumption  and  hearsay,  he  has  used  the 
weight  of  his  influence  to  damage  Institutions  which,  with  all 
their  imperfections,  are  mal<ing  possible  the  most  Important  con- 
tribution of  America  to  China." 

Dr.  Sarvis*  tefAy  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  The 
Christian  Century. 

''CHRISTIANIZING  PUBLIC  OPINION" 

By  Samubl  McCrba  Cavert 
The  educational  function  of  Christianity  is  not  accomplished  until   the 
public  opinion  of  the  social  order  has  Itself  been  made  Christian,  so  says 
Dr.  Cavert  in  two  articles  about  to  appear  in  The  Christian  Century.    These 
articles  illuminate  the  concept  of  the  social  responsibility  of  the  church. 

"STUDIES  IN  SIN" 

By  H.  D.  C.  Maclachlan 
Using  Tolstoi,  Ibsen,  Browning,  Kipling,  Bernard  Shaw,  Strindberc:,  I>os- 
toiefsky,  and  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  as  his  background.  Dr.  Maclachlan  is  now 
beginning  a  series  of  articles  on  such  subjects  as  "The  Sin  Against  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  "Sin  and  Atonement,"  "The  Sin  of  Immaturity,"  'The  Sin  of  the 
Secret  Wish,"  "Sinning  at  L«ng  Range,"  "Second  Hand  Sinning,"  "Sin  and 
Punishment,"  and  "Sin  and  Social  Conventions."  This  wlU  be  a  remarkable 
interpretation  of  literature  and  a  unique  discussion  of  the  modem  conception 
of  sin. 

"CHRIST  AND  MODERN  UFE" 

Running  currently  with  all  other  good  things,  the  editors  will  continue  to 
discuss  and  interpret  the  social  aspects  of  the  Christian  gospel.  Editorials 
and  articles  on  such  themes  as  these  will  be  appearing  each  week: 


"Jesus  and  Modem  Industrialism" 
"Christianity  and  Modem  Science" 
"is  Modem  Business  ChrlstlanT' 
"Christ    Shows    TPhe   Way   Out*    for   the 
World" 


"The  Socialism  Thst  Is  Christian" 
"Christianity  and  Evolution" 
"When  Will  the  Kingdom  Comer' 
"The  F'uture  of  the  Community  Church.' 
Etc..  etc.,  etc. 


The  Chrittian  Century  ia  diatinouithed   bv  itt  candid  ditcutsion  of   UtHnff 
itauea  in  the  light  of  the  mind  of  Chriat. 

FUl  out  one  of  these  coopoos  and  mail  today.     Kxira  postage  outside  V.  S. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY. 

508  8.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
Dear  Sirs:  Please  enter  my  name  (a  new  sub- 
scriber) for  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Christian 
Century  at  your  regular  rate  of  f-t.OO  (ministers 
13.00).  I  will  remit  upon  receipt  of  bill  and  you  will 
please  send  me  without  extra  charge  a  copy  of  Q 
"The  Reconstruction  of  Religion,"  by  Ellwood,  or 
D  "The  Crisis  of  the  Churches,"  by  Leighton  Parks, 
or  n  "Creative  Christianity,"  by  George  Cross,  or 
□  "The  Creative  Christ,"  by  Drown,  or  d  "Toward 
the  Understanding  of  Jesus."  by  SImkhovltch,  or  P 
"What  and  Where  Is  Godr"  by  Swain,  or  □  "The 
Mind  In  the  Making,"  by  Robinson. 


Name 

Address.. 


Out.  11-I-V.' 

Diy 


•niE    CHRISTIAN   CENTTJRT 

SOS  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  piraae 
find  $1  for  a  twelve  weeks*  ac- 
quaintance subscription  to  Tbs 
Christian  Centuty. 


(Use  title  "Rev."  If  a  minister) 
Out.  Il-l-a 
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The  strongest  endorsement  ever 
given  to  any  musical  instrument 


There  are  no  better  judges  of  perform- 
ance than  those  who  themselves  perform. 
Practically  without  exception,  all  those  who 
represent  most  in  the  world  of  musical  art 
choose  the  Victrola  as  the  one  best  in- 
strument to  perpetuate  their  achievements. 
The  purchase  of  a  Victrola  therefore  carries 
with  it  assurances  of  satisfaction  which  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  music-reproducing 
instrument. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500.  New  Victor 
Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  in 
Victor  products  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 


Victrola 


•HIS  MASTERS  VOICE-  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Important  =  Look  for  these  trade-marks.    Under  the  hd.  On  the  label. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company    , 

Camden,  New  Jersey  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


New    CROWELL   JUVENILES 


Heart,  A  Schoolboy's  Journal 

By  EuMONDO  De  Amicis.  Translated 
by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  With  12  illustra- 
tions in  color  by  Nardi  and  Ferraguti. 
SoO  pages,  8vo.  Gilt  top.  Net  $1.75, 
postage  extra. 

Atti-active  new  edition  of  this  classic  Ital- 
ian story. 


Around  the  World  in 
Ten  Days 

By  Chelsea  Cxjetis  Fraser.  With  4 
illustrations  in  color  by  Howard  L.  Has- 
tings. 320  j>ages,8vo.  Net  $1.75,  pont- 
age extra. 

Jules  Verne  outdone  in  this  thrilling  ad- 
venture story. 


A  Treasury  of  Eskimo  Tales    Korean  Fairy  Tales 

By  Clara  Keen  Batliss.   Illustrated         By  W.  Elliot  Griffis.    Illustrated  in 

color.  220  pages,  8vo.    Net,  $1S0, post- 
age extra. 

Charming  stories  brought  from  the  otlier 
side  of  the  world. 


in  color.  IJfi  pages,  12mo.  Net  75c, 
postage  extra. 

Folk  tales  which  explore  a  new  and  quaint 
territory. 

Bobby  Ck)on,  Detective 

By  Crawford  N.  Bourgholtzer.  Il- 
lustrated in  color  by  George  Carlson. 
96  pages,  8vo.    Net  76c,  postage  extra. 

In  which  the  little  raccoon  hero  has  many 
diverting  adventures. 

The  Radio  Amateur's 
Handbook 

By  A.  Frederick  Collins,  inventor  of 
the  Wireless  Telephone.  384.  pages, 
12mo.    Net  $1.50,  postage  extra. 

A    complete,    authentic    and   informative 
work. 

Wonders  of  Chemistry 

By  A.  Frederick  Collins.  320 pages, 
8t'o.     Net  $1.60,  postage  extra. 

Everyday  chemistiy  described  in  non-tech- 
nical terms. 


Secrets  of  the  Stars 

By  Inez  N.  M«;Fee.  320  pages,  8vo. 
Net  $1.60,  j>ostfige  extra. 

An   outline   of   astronomy   of   interest  to 
young  and  old. 

Rico  and  Wiseli 

By  Johanna  Spyri,  author  of  "  Heidi." 
Translated  by  Louise  Brooks.  IIIum- 
trated  in  color.  509  pages,  Svo.  Net 
$1.50,  jMtstage  extra. 

Two  pleasing  Alpine  tales  by  tlie  author  of 
«  Heidi." 

Trini,  the  Little  Strawberry 
Girl 

By  Johanna  Spyri.  Translated  by 
Helen  B.  Dole.  Illustrated  in  color.  96 
pages,  8oo.   Net  75c,  postage  extra. 

A  story  of  the  mountain  children  of  Swit- 
zerland. 


*  Every  Real  Home  Htu  Book*** 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Compaxy 


PublisJiers 


New  York 
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BOYS  and  GirU  all  otst  the 
couBtry  are  delhrarinc  The 
Outlook  each  week  in  their  neigh- 
borliooiU  and  earning  caah  profits. 
If  there  are  ambitious  boys  or  girls 
in  your  family,  why  not  hare  them 
write  us  at  once  for  full  particulars  7 

CARRIER  DEPARTMENT 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Feartli  ATcmae,  N*w  Y«rk 


>^GIFT 

of 
a  12  Month's 
trip  with" 

ST  NICHOIAS 

with 
a  Bi^Book 
to  take  a/on^ 

-  all  for  _ 


A  ROUND  the  year  on  a  jolly  trip 
l\  with  St.  Nicholas!  Let  your 
XA.  boy  or  girl  go.  Wonderful  days 
of  adventure  for  the  boy;  romance 
for  the  girl — and,  for  both,  the  price- 
less treasure  of  guidance  in  all  things 
good  and  helpful !  Rightly,  vre  claim, 
that  St._  Nicholas  leaves  with  a  grow- 
ing child  indelible  impressions  of 
right  conduct;  of  the  great  possibili- 
ties in  life.  St.  Nicholas  will  make 
a  most  suitable  Christmas  gift.  Put 
a  copy  in  every  child's  stocking  on  the 
Christmas  tree. 

In  1923,  splendid  serials,  short 
stories,  fine  illustrations,  with  prize 
contests  in  writing,  drawing,  photog- 
raphy, etc.,  will  make  St.  Nicholas 
better  than  ever ! 

Remember !  $5  brings  St.  Nicholas 
for  one  year  (regrular  price,  $4)  and 
any  one  of  these  books:  Kim,  by 
Rudyard  Kipling;  Children's  Book 
of  Christmas  Stories ;  Scouting  with 
Kit  Carson;  Pierrot,  Dog  of  Bel- 
gium; Pretty  Polly  Perkins. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  now,  so  we 
can  send  the  magazine,  the  book  and 
a  beautiful  Gift  Card,  to  reach  your 
boy  or  grirl  before  Christmas  eve. 

St.  Nicholas  MacubM,  Subscription  Dapt.  0-S2 
ass  Fourth  Avmuo,  Now  York 

For  Uie  enclmcd  15  pleive  send  St.  Ntcbolii  UAcazloo 
and  the  twok  meatiMMa  below; 

Neme »....„„.,.„ 

Addresi „„ »........„ 

Seiul  (Book  Mleetad) ud  QUI  Cud  to 

■Tgitized"by"^"OO^T\r 

A<)(]rtu CD- 

(ir  lubtertpltoo  alonp  Is  wint«d.  enclM*  aoU  14) 


THE   OUTLOOK 


^Jhe  Secret  of 'Making  a  Qood 
Tirst  Impression 


Vrhm  you  an  at  a  dinner,  etthar  fonnal  or  in- 
fonnal,  do  jrou  know  Juat  exaoUT  how  to  onate 
convvnation,  what  to  talk  aboat,  bow  to  be  antar- 
taining?  Other goaata  alwa^  appradate  thia.  It 
rrlisvea  constntint,  makm  ereiTOoa  {eel  happy  and 
at  eaae. 


At  adaiice,canyoaittin^withtheiDanaDdwoui«i, 
make  gncioiu  introduotiaDB  that  araiue  the  da- 
aire  for  friendahip,  be  ao  perfectly  at  eaae  tiiat 
eTeryona  aroond  yoo  feels  at  eaae?  When  yon 
dance,  do  yoo  know  what  to  aay  to  yonr  partner 
»nd  how  to  make  her  feel  happy  m  yonr  company  ? 


Hosteaaea  like  to  invite  tn  their  theatre  and  opera 
lautiea  thoae  who  hare  teamed  the  aeciet  of  bebig 
lierfeot  gueate— thoae  who  know  iriiat  to  aay  and 
when  to  aay  it,  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  It  ia 
remarkable  the  way  a  good  manner  can  prepoaaaaa 
l>eople  in  yonr  faror— make  them  want  to  know 
yon,  and  like  you. 


At  weddhiga,  receptlona,  tea»— on  all  aoclal  occa- 
«iona,  do  you  know  wliat  to  wear,  how  to  create 
njQTermtion,  how  to  be  entirely  U  (»»e?  The 
knowledge  of  what  to  do,  «ay,  write  and  wear  on  all 
oceaaiona  not  only  gahu  many  frfanda  bnt  givea  one 
a  feeling  of  poiie  and  power. 


THE  one  sure  way  to  make  people  like 
Tou  and  want  to  be  with  you,  is  to 
have  an  engaging  manner.  And  the 
only  way  to  have  an  engaging  manner  is  to 
be  abgolutely  free  from  aJl  embarrassment 
and  self-conseiousness — to  be  well-poised 
and  at  ease  at  all  times. 

Popular  men  and  women  always  seem  to 
have  an  irresistible  appeal  to  everyone  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact.  They  always 
seem  able  to  do  the  civil  and  correct  thing 
as  easily  and  naturally  as  saying  "good 
morning."  They  are  never  hesitant,  never 
awkward,  never  embarrassed.  They  always 
seem  to  know  exactly  what 
is  expected  of  them. 

Recently  a  well-known 
man  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  tea  given  him  by 
a  women's  organization. 
Clever  women  —  all  of 
them.  Yet  it  was  quite 
evident  that  they  were  flos* 
tered,  that  they  were  won- 
dering what  to  do,  what  to 
say.  They  couldn't  enjoy 
themselves,  of  course,  oe- 
cause  they  were  embar- 
rassed. And  the  guest 
didn't  enjoy  himself  be- 
cause their  embarrassment 
made  him  feel  ill  at  ease. 
You  will  find  this  to  be 
true  no  matter  where  you 
go,  no  matter  with  whom 
you  happen  to  be.  When 
one  is  awkward,  ill  at  ease 
among  strangers,  always 
hesitant  and  in  doubt,  one 
never  seems  to  be  welcome. 
But  when  one  knows  the 
secret  of  an  easy,  engaging 
manner,  one  is  able  to  at- 
tract people  at  first  sight. 


A  Few  of  the  Fascinating 
Chapters : 

Hostess  and  Guests  at  the 
House  Party 

Automobile  Etiquette 

Evolution  of  the  Af  temoonTea 

Music  at  the  Dance 

The  Servant  in  the  Household 

Etiquette  of  Tipping 

At  the  Theatre  and  Opera 

Bridal  Showers 

Church  and  Home  Weddings 

Origin  of  the  Trousseau 

Asking  a  New  Acquaintance 
to  Call 

General  Rules  Regarding  In- 
vitations 

The  Young  Country  Miss 

Country  Hospitality 

The  Girl  and  Her  Mother 

The  Charm  of  Courtesy 

If  One  is  Not  Average 

The  Charm  of  Personality 

At  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

The  Garden  Party 

What  to  Talk  About 

Ease  in  Speech 


introdoctions  ?    Do  you  know  what  to  wear  to  .-, 
danoe,  a  tea,  a  wedding,  a  yacht  party '? 

The  Book  of  Etiquette— Two  Vol- 
umes  of  Valuable  Information 

The  Book  of  Etiquette  ia  indeed  the  most  com- 
plete and  authoritative  woric  on  etiqaett«  available 
today.  It  is  a  veritable  treasuTe-tome  of  information 
— encyclopedic  in  scope,  fasoinating  in  form,  thor- 
onghly  indispensable  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
values  the  fnendship  and  admiratiou  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  or  she  comes  in  contact. 

Weddiiw  etiquette,  the  etiquette  of  games  and 
sports,  of  introductions,  of  correspondence,  of 
dress :  dance  etiqnette,  hotel  etiqaette,  travel  eti- 
quette— all  are  covered  in  the  Book  of  Etiquette. 
There  are  chapters  for  tne  en- 
gaged girl,  chapters  for  the 
bachelor,  chapters  for  the  busi- 
ness woman.  Nothingis  omitted, 
nothing  forgottenTHere  is  the 
"opportunity"  you  have  been 
waiting  for  —  the  "  golden 
chance"  to  make  yourself  a 
magnet  for  friends — to  gain  the 
polished  poise  and  ease  of  man- 
ner that  will  make  people  like 
yon  at  fint  sight. 

The  Book  of  Etiqnette  will 
prove  extremely  valuable  in  the 
home,  where  yon  can  refer  to  it 
readily.  Perhaps  an  unexpected 
invitation  will  arrive  and  you 
will  want  to  know  how  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  Perhaps  you  will 
receive  a  dinner  invitation  and 
you  will  want  to  know  whether 
asparagus  is  taken  in  the  fingers 
or  with  a  fork,  whether  olives 
are  taken  with  a  fork,  how  com 
on  the  cob  is  eaten.  There  are 
so  manylittle  problems,  so  many 
embarrassing  little  situations 
that  can  take  you  off  your 
guard  and  canse  you  discomfort 
and  humiliation. 


Free  for  Five  Days' 
Examination 


The  Simplest  Art  to  Master 

Music,  literature,  painting — all  require 
intensive  study  and  application.  But  one 
of  the  most  useful  arts  there  is — the  art  of 
knowing  what  to  do  and  say  on  all  occa- 
sions— can  be  mastered  quickly,  easily. 

It  is  the  well-bred  man  or  woman  who 
always  feels  calm,  well-poised  and  at  ease. 
Etiquette  is  useful  because  it  enables  you 
to  adapt  yourself  to  every  environment — 
because  it  enables  you  to  make  yourself 
pleasing  to  ajl  people.  Etiquette  will  show 
you  the  way  to  make  yourself  agreeable  and  likable 
to  the  people  you  meet  socially  and  in  business. 

Almost  in  one  evening  yon  can  master  the  art  of 
etiquette.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  arts  to 
master.  It  tells  you  all  yun  need  to  know,  regard- 
ing perfect  table  manners,  excellent  control  of  the 
impulses,  shows  yon  how  to  became  a  pleasing  con- 
versationalist and  an  ideal  guest.  It  will  solve  all 
the  little  problems  that  may  be  puzzling  you,  show 
vou  how  to  be  master  of  every  situation,  no  matter 
now  pooling. 

Are  you  sure  of  yourself?  Will  you  be  ready 
when  your  big  moments  in  life  come  ?  Do  you  know 
how  to  make  an  impressive  entrance  into  a  drawing 
room,  how  to  have  flawless  table  manners,  how  to 
create  conversation,  how  to  make  and  acknowledge 


Would  you  like  to  have  the 
Book  of  Etiquette  sent  to  you 
absolutely  free  for  5  days'  ex- 
amination— free  to  read,  study 
and  glance  through  at  your  lei- 
sure ?  If  you  just  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below  at 
once,  the  complete  two-volume  set  of  the  Book  of 
Etiquette  will  be  sent  to  you  entirely  without  cost 
or  obligation. 

Don't  send  any  money — just  the  coupon.  When 
the  Book  of  Etiquette  arrives,  read  the  chapters 
that  interest  you.  Glance  at  the  illosttations. 
Keep  the  books  at  our  expense  ford  days.  During 
that  time  decide  whether  or  not  yon  want  to  keep 
the  books — whether  or  not  you  can  do  without 
them.  If  you  decide  to  keep  them,  send  only  §.'5.30 
in  full  pa^rment.  Otherwise  return  the  books  and 
the  examination  will  not  have  oost  you  a  penny. 
But  be  sure  to  act  at  once.  Clip  and  mail  this 
coupon  NOW.  Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.,  Dept.  411. 
Ganlen  City,  N.  Y. 

NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  Inc.,  " 

Dapt.  411.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Without  money  in  advance,  or  obligation  on  my  part,  send 
me  tlie  two-v>>tume  aet  of  tlie  Book  of  Etiquette.  Within 
5  days  I  will  eitlier  return  the  booka  or  send  you  only  fj.-Ml 
in  full  payment,  it  ia  uiKlerstood  that  I  am  not  obligated  to 
keep  the  booka  uuleas  1  am  delighted  with  them. 


Name., 


(Pleuse  write  plainly) 


Addreaa 

□  Check  thia  square  if  you  want  theae  booka 
with  the  beautiful  leather  bindinc  al  U 
with  5'daya'  free  examination  privilegea. 
(Price  mtttvie  U.  S.  S3.M ciufi  iiil/i  onlri.) 


W  L.DOUGLAS 


!^$6f7&$8SH0ES. 


FOR  MEN 
^«ndWOMENy^< 

W.  L.  Donglas  shoes  arc  actuaUy  denuuided  • 

year  after  year  by  nMue  people  tliaii         ,    . 
any  otber  shoe  In  the  wrorid.  f 

WI  nniin  a  C  constant  endeavor  for  forty  years  has 
.  t^UVUUUftJ  Y,^^  JO  make  the  best  shoes  possible  i 
tor  the  price.  Protection  against  unreasonable  profits  | 
Is  guaranteed  by  the  price  stamped  on  every  pair. 

TtllTY  API?  MAni?  of  thel>est  and  finest  leathers, 
ini:.!  ARTi  OlAUC  bysklUedBhoemaker8,allworlt. 
Ing  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money 
can  bny.  The  quality  is  onsurpassed.  The  smart  styles 
are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America. 

WI    nniT/^I  AQ  shoes  are  sold  in  110  of  onr  own 
.  I^  UVmULJU  Bt,„^  in  the  large  dttes  and  by 

shoe  dealers  everywhere.  Ask  your  shoe  dealer  to 
show  you  W.  Li.  Douglas  shoes.  Only  by  examining 
them  can  yoa  appreciate  their  value.  Refuse  substi- 
tutes. Insist  upon  having  W.  Ii.  Douglas  shoes  with 
the  retail  price  and  the  name  stamped  on  the  sole. 
The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 

Ifnotforsaleliijouriloiiiltj.wrltBforoalalog.  Kf/f)/        ^ 

n  HERCHAHTS:  If  no  dealtr  In  your  toum  ri*'Ci&^TCg/Uli 
lmiH*»  W.  L.  Ooufla*  thots,  mrltt  today  mdlot  / 

for  oxelutloo  righto  to  haodlo  thlo  qulak        v,  ^  Daaclu  IkM  0«, 

tolling,  quiok  turn-ooor  lino.  1«T  ■vHkMTBncklM.lbM. 


Boys  Shoes  t4J00  A  94^0 


W.  Z.  Douglat  uamt  and  MriraU 
is  tfu  bett  kiuram  tka*  Traae  Alark 
M  tJU  VMfrUL  It  xtamU/tfT  tkt  high- 
tst  standard  c/ tfuaUty  at  tht  lawtst 
Possibtt  cost.  Tkt  nantt  and^ic4  i$ 
plainly  Uamptd  an  th«  scUo 


LAKE    FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 

Lake  Forest,  Illinou 

Annonnoea  the  publication  of  the  volnrae 
of  essays  on,  "  Chrisrianity  and  I'roklenis  of 
Today,"  a  nriea  of  lectures  ^ven  at  LaIcs 
Forest  on  the  Kron  Fonndation,  November 
third  to  sixth,  1921.  ■ 

CONTENTS 
**  From  GenttrBtion  to  Geoaratioa  '*— * 

Jolin  Hoiuton  I^nley,  IXJ).,  L.HJ). 
"Jmos' Social  Plan"- 

CharlM  Forter  Knit,  Fh.C,  LittJ). 
"  Personal  RelUion  and  PnUie  Morab  "— 

Robert  Bruce  Taylor,  I>.I>.,  LL.D. 
"  RelicioD  aad  Social  Ouconlent  "— 

PaiU  Elmer  More,  Litt.D.  LL.D. 

**Th«  Teaehins*  of  Jeana  as  Factor*  in  latai^ 
natioBal  Politic*.  «nth  Eapacial  RaferaBc*  lo 
Far  Eastern  Problanu  " — 

Jemalah  W.  Jenki,  Ph.D.,  LLJ>. 

For  Male  by 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  ^';!.l''^^ 


ForThanksgiving- 

A  deliciona  "bit  of  Old  Virginia"  that  will 
deligfht  your  family  or  guests.  Made  from  the 
same  reoeipe  for  66  years.  Keeps  indefinitely 
in  its  tin  box.  Always  fresh  and  ready  to  serre. 
If  your  fancy  iirooer  can't  supply  you,  we  will 
ship,prepaid,toanypoint  in  the  V.ii,  2-lb.cakeT 
in  tin,  .$2.25 ;  4-lb.  tin,  $1.20  ;  6-lb.  tin,  $6.00. 

L.  Bromm  Baking  Company 

522  E.  Marihall  Street 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Sold  in  New  York  by  Park  &  TUford 

^3k     BROMMS 

^^U^        Old  VIRGINIA 

^SEy     Eruit  Cake 


SCHOOLS     AND    COLLEGES 


CONNECTICUT 


WiMhlncton,  Conn. 
Lltciifleld  Cuunt7 


Box  1S3 


Rock  Gate 

Conntry  Home  ud  School  forTonng  Gtildren 

Bummer  aild  winter  aeanions. 

CHAKLOTTK  aUlRIl  CLARKS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WALNUT    HILL    SCHOOL 

as  HiKhUnd  St.,  Matlck.  Mass.  A  College  Prevare- 
tory  Bcliool  (or  Oirla.    17  miles  from  buatou. 

Miss  Conatit,  Miss  Bl^elow.  Prluelpals 

NEW   YORK   CITY 


Miss  Conklins 

Secretarial  School 

Professional  and 
Executive  Training 

Practical  courses  for 
girls  and  women. 
School  occupies  Stn- 
dios  of  the  Tllden 
liuildiuK ;  attiaoti'Te 
roof  garden  for 
excliisiTe  hm  cf 
pupils. 

Plaoement  Burean  has  a  recognized  repntatinn ; 

gradnatee  are  songht  for  responsible  positions. 

lUtatrated  boolcUl. 

105  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
BiyutSSl? 


TEACHERS'    AOENCJES 

ThePrattTeachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  Mew  York 

BfloomuMnds teacher* to co11eg«*jPabUoandpriTate  erliooU. 
Adriaaa  parsnta  about  achook.  Wm.  U.  rratt.  Mtcr. 

TWAIWIWQ    SCHOOLS    FOR    WURSKS 

St.  Joln't  Rivenide  Hospital  Tniabf 
Sckool  for  None* 

YOMKER8.    NGW  YORK 

B*«lsUf*d  In  Haw  York  BUU.  oll*i*  a  M  y«ar»'ceuin 
as  nneial  ininhic  to  rtHned,  edncaud  wonen.  Raqulre- 
iMOM  ysar  biKB  aokool  or  lu  •quKaleiit.  Apply  to  tb* 
Mtrsss  «l  Huns,  lOBkeis,  Haw  York. 
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'Ihadsi^honestt  sers^inq  merut 
(TheViauohf  me  alllJcneu^): 

Their  names  ore  WHAT  and  WHYandWHM, 
and  HOWand  WHERE  and  WHO. 


99 

(KIPLING) 


JMHAT'^CiS  the  Declaraf  ion  of  London?  WHATare  consols? 
WHYdoQS  the  date  for  Easter  -^ary  from  y&ar  to  yfear? 
^^fHENox\^  b/whom  was  tlie  cyrQok  pyramid  of  Gieops  built? 
ffOlVcxxn  You distinguisk  a  malarial  mosquito? 
WHERE  ^s  Qaviberra  ?  Zeebrugge  ?  DelKi  ? 
WHO  ^as  Mother  Bunck?   Millbo/ of  the  Slaskes? 

Are  tkese 'six? men" scrAHng  ybu  too?  GiVe  them 
an  opportunity  b/ placing 

Webster's 
New  bTERNAnoNAL 

DlCnONARf 

in  your  home,  office,  school,  club,  shop,  library. 

This  "Supreme  Authority"  in  all  knowledge  offers  service, 

immediate,  constant,  lasting,  trustworthy.    Answers  all  kinds  of  questions. 

A  century  of  developing,  enlarging,  and  perfecting  under  exadting  care  and 

h^hest  scholarship  insures  accuracy,  completeness,  compactness,  authority. 

The  name  Meniam  on  Webster's  Dictionaries  has  a  like  significance  to  that  of  the 
government's  mark  on  a  coin.  The  New  International  is  the  final  authority  for  the 
Supreme  Courts  and  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington. 


WRITE  for  a  sample  page  of  the  New  Words,  specimen  of 
Regular  and  India  Papers,  also  booklet  "You  are  the  Jury," 
prices,  etc.  To  those  naming  this  magazine  we  will  send 
free  a  set  of  Pocket  Maps. 

G-  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.  S.  A. 
Established  1831 
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THIS  WAS  THE   LAST  EDITORIAL  THAT  CAME  FROM   LYMAN  ABBOTTS 
PEN— IT    WAS     WRITTEN     ABOLT     TWO    WEEKS     BEFORE    HIS     DEATH 


TTEGEL,  the  philosopher,  in  his  "Philos- 
-*—*-  ophy  of  History"  says:  "God  governs 
the  world;  the  actual  working  of  his  govern- 
ment and  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan  is  the 
history  of  the  world." 

This  is  my  profound  religious  faith,  and  I 
hold  that  all  good  men  and  true  should  make  it 
their  life-work  to  contribute  what  they  can  to 
carrying  out  that  plan ;  to  making  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  dwell  more  governed  by 
the  principle  of  justice,  more  pervaded  by  the 
spirit  of  mercy,  generosity,  and  good  will,  and 
more  glided  by  reverence  and  humility.  When 
I  became  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Outlook,  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  I  determined  to  introduce 
into  it  a  history  of  current  questions  ;  to  make 
it  contain  an  interpretative  history  week  by 
week  of  the  world's  life.  In  this  history  I  in- 
tended to  interpret  every  question  by  its  effect 
on  the  betterment  of  the  commimity — by  its 
contribution  to  justice,  mercy,  and  loyalty.  The 
effect  of  any  proposed  policy  on  any  party 
(Democratic,  llepublican,  Pw^^ressive,  or  Pro- 
hibition) or  on  any  church-  (Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  Jewish,  or  agnostic)  I  pi-oposecl  to 
ignore.     Conventional  standards  were  dropped 


out  of  sight.  The  only  standards  I  proposed  to 
pay  any  attention  to  were  the  eternal  standards 
of  Micah's  definition  of  religion  :  "  To  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God." 

Govemetl  in  all  our  editorial  policy  by  this 
)>asic  purpose — the  endeavor  to  state  impartially 
and  interpret  truthfully  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  community 
— we  have  also  been'  governed  by  some  other 
principles  which  I  might  call  constitutional, 
though  never  formulated  or  written. 

We  have  tried  not  to  judge  the  motives  of 
public  men,  but  only  their  actions. 

We  have  aimed  always  to  be  impartial,  but 
never  neutral. 

When  convinced  that  we  have  unintentionally 
done  injustice  to  any  man  by  a  misrepresentation, 
we  make  the  correction  as  prominent  as  the  mis- 
take. 

We  have  always  made  our  utmost  endeavor 
with  the  resources  at  our  command  to  give  our 
readers  an  accurate  account  of  the  tangled  con- 
troversies which  we  have  frequently  had  to  re- 
jmrt,  including  the  strongest  statements  we  could 
obtain  of  the  ijolicies  oppose*!  to  our  views. 

Lyman  Abbott. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  LYMAN  ABBOTT  FROM  fflS 
EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATES 


MY    FATHER 


SEVEN  years  ago,  when  he  was 
eighty  years  old,  my  father  wrote 
bis  autobiography,  most  of  which 
appeared  at  the  time  in  The  Outloolc  and 
will  be  found  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Reminiscences,"  published  by  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  of  Boston.  It  con- 
tains the  main  facts  of  his  life. 

He  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1835,  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 
His  father  was  Jacob  Abbott,  a  teacher, 
preacher,  and  author,  who  was  best 
known  in  his  time  as  the  author  of  the 
"Rollo  Bool(B."  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  eight  years  old.  For  that  reason, 
perhaps,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources — at  least  his  own  intellectual 
resources — when  be  was  still  a  boy,  al- 
though he  says  in  his  autobiography 
that,  "while  motherless,  he  was  not 
homeless."  He  entered  New  York  Uni- 
versity as  a  freshman  when  he  was  not 
quite  fourteen,  and  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  class  of  1853, 
when  he  was  not  quite  eighteen.  This 
was  not  because  he  was  especially  pre- 
cocious, but  probably  because  seventy 
years  ago  the  intellectual  demands  of  the 
colleges  were  not  what  they  are  to-day. 
He  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
when  be  was  twenty-one;  joined  his  two 
older  brothers  in  the  practice  of  law; 
and  in  his  reminiscences  relates  two 
rather  interesting  cases  which  the  firm 
conducted  in  behalf  of  the  New  York 
"Times,"  cases  in  which  be  had  a  not 
unimportant  part. 

An  irresistible  impulse,  or  a  sense  of 
duty  to  his  fellow-men,  or  a  longing  to 
help  them,  or  a  call  of  the  spirit — Jie 
never  defined  the  moving  cause  himself 
— led  him  to  give  up  the  law  and  go  into 
the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  a  Con- 
gregational minister  at  twenty-five,  and 
his  first  pastorate  was  in  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  where  he  lived  and  preached 
during  the  Civil  War.  Returning  to 
New  York  in  1865,  he  became  a  minister 
of  a  modest  little  church  in  this  city. 
After  four  years  in  this  pastorate,  he 
moved  to  Comwall-on-Hudson  in  1869 
and  established  there  what  has  been  the 
family  homestead  ever  since.  His  voca- 
tion then  became  that  of  a  writer  and 
editor,  although  his  avocation  was 
preaching  every  Sunday  in  a  Presby- 
terian church  of  his  community. 

In  1888  he  was  called  to  succeed 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  minister  of 
Plymouth  Church,  and  filled  that  posi- 
tion for  eleven  years.    At  the  same  time 


he  was  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  "Christian 
Union,"  the  name  of  which  was  later 
changed  to  The  Outlook.  He  assumed 
this  editorial  position  in  1876,  and  has 
therefore  been  the  gniidlng  spirit  and 
Editor-in-Chief  of  this  journal  for  forty- 
six  years.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
editorial  associates  who  were  always 
glad  to  relieve  him  of  the  details  of  ad- 
ministration, so  that  he  was  free  to 
preach  or  to  speak  in  public.  In  this, 
what  may,  perhaps,  be  called  the  ora- 
torical side  of  his  work,  I  think  his 
greatest  satisfaction  was  in  preaching 
and  talking  to  young  men  and  young 
women  in  American  schools  and  col- 
leges. One  of  these  college  parishioners 
of  his,  who  is  now  a  distinguished 
clergyman  in  this  city,  told  me  recently 
that  he  roughly  estimated  that  in  this 
school  and  college  preaching  my  father 
must  have  talked  to  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dilTerent  individual  students. 
His  "Reminiscences"  not  only  fill  in 
the  foregoing  outline  of  his  activities, 
but  the  volume  contains  a  kind  of  vale- 
dictory; I  shall  quote  it: 

In  one  respect  my^  life  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  the  dreams  of  my 
youth.  I  have  never  cared  for 
money;  perhaps  if  I  had  cared  more 
my  wife  would  have  had  an  easier 
time,  but  I  doubt  whether  we  should 
have  been  happier.  Nor  for  reputa- 
tion; therefore  the  attacks  made 
upon  me  and  the.  misreports  and  mis- 
representations to  which  1  have  been 
subjected  have  never  much  troubled 
me.  They  have  had  a  value.  One 
can  learn  his  faults  better  from  his 
critics  than  from  his  friends,  because 
his  critics  are  more  frank.  Nor  for 
power;  I  like  to  influence,  but  not  to 
command.  But  I  have  desired 
friends;  and  it  sometimes  seems  to 
me  that  no  man  ever  had  more 
friends  than  I  have.  I  am  often 
stopped  on  the  street  by  a  stranger 
who  thanks  me  for  some  word  of 
counsel  or  inspiration  received;  and 
scarcely  a  week  goes  by  that  I  do  not 
receive  a  letter  of  gratpful  apprecia- 
tion from  some  unknown  friend 
whom  I  never  shall  see,  and  who, 
perhaps,  has  never  seen  me. 

I  have  other  invisible  friends  who 
people  my  quiet  home  with  their  com- 
panionship. I  believe  that  death  and 
resurrection  are  synonymous,  that 
death  is  the  dropping  of  the  body 
from  the  spirit,  that  resurrection  Is 
the  upspringing  of  the  spirit  from  the 
body;  and  I  think  of  my  friends  and 
companions,  not  as  lying  in  the  grave 
waiting  for  a  future  resurrection,  nor 
as  living  in  some  distant  land  singing 
hymns  in  loveless  forgetfulness  of 
those  they  loved  on  earth.  I  think  of 
them  as  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses 


loolcing  on  to  see  how  we  run  the 
race  that  Is  set  before  us,  grieved  in 
our  failures,  glad  in  our  triumpha  I 
tliink  of  my  mother  rejoicing  in  the 
Joys  of  the  tray  whom  she  was  not 
permitted  to  care  for  on  earth;  of  my 
father  still  counseling  me  by  his  un- 
spoken wisdom  in  my  times  of  per- 
plexity; of  my  wife  giving  me  rest 
and  relnvigoration  by  her  love.  So  I 
am  never  lonely  when  I  am  alone; 
rarely  restless  when  I  am  sleeplesa 

I  believe  that  I  have  learned  one 
secret  of  happiness;  it  is  a  liabit 
easier  to  describe  than  to  adopt. 

We  live  In  the  past  and  In  the  fu- 
ture. The  present  Is  only  a  threshold 
over  which  we  cross  in  going  from 
the  past  Into  the  future.  We  live, 
therefore,  in  our  memory  and  in  our 
anticipation.  He  who  foi-ms  the  habit 
of  forgetting  the  unpleasant  and  re- 
membering the  pleasant  lives  in  a 
happy  past;  he  who  forms  the  habit 
of  anticipating  the  pleasant  and 
striking  out  from  his  anticipation  the 
unpleasant  lives  In  a  happy  future. 
I  have  no  wish  to  live  in  a  fool's 
paradise;  but  It  is  no  lietter  to  live  in 
a  fool's  purgatory.  I  therefore  allow 
myself  to  anticipate  evil  only  that  I 
may  avoid  it  if  it  is  avoidable  or,  if 
it  is  unavoidable,  may  meet  it  with 
wisdom  and  courage.  I  recall  past 
errors,  follies,  and  faults  In  order  that 
I  may  learn  their  lesson  and  avoid 
their  repetition.  Then  I  forget  them. 
The  prophet  tells  me  that  my  Father 
buries  my  sins  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  I  have  no  inclination  to  fish 
them  up  again  and  take  an  inventory. 
I  gladly  dismiss  from  my  memory 
what  he  no  more  remembers  against 
me  forever.  Thus  my  religion  is  to 
me,  not  a  servitude,  but  an  emanci- 
pation; not  a  self-torment  because  of 
past  sins,  but  a  divinely  given  Joy  be- 
cause of  present  forgiveness. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  write 
freely  of  the  experiences  of  one's 
heart  to  a  throng  of  unknown  read- 
era  It  is  easier  to  portiay  them  to 
an  intimate  friend.  For  this  reason  I 
transfer  to  these  pages  a  few  sen- 
tences which  I  wrote  to  my  wife  from 
Terre  Haute  during  her  absence  in 
the  East  in  the  summer  of  1863: 

"Ought  we  to  go  always  through 
life  condemned  of  ourselves  and 
thinking  and  feeling  that  God  must 
condemn  us?  Is  this  a  necessity?  Is 
it  not  possible  so  to  live  that  our 
own  conscience  approves  us,  and  we 
have  the  happiness  of  feeling  that  we 
have  the  approval  of  God  and  of  our 
own  hearts?  It  ia  possible.  Is  It  not 
practicable?  Was  it  not  I'aul's  ex- 
perience? ...  It  is  true  that  we  ought 
never  to  be  satisfied  with  ourselves — 
that  our  ideal  of  holiness  ought  al- 
ways to  outrun  our  attainments; 
that  we  ought  always  to  desire  some- 
thing more  and  better.  Fut  we  may' 
l>e  self-approved  and  not  self-satisfled. 
We  may  l>e  dissatisfied  end  yet  not 
self -condemned." 

It  is  thus  at  eighty  years  of  age 
tliat  I  look  back  upon  the  years  that 
have  passed  since   I   imbibed  some- 
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tbing  of  the  spirit  of  faith  and  Iiope 
and  iove  in  my  grandfatlier's  liome  at 
Farmington.  I  am  far  from  satisfled 
with  tills  review;  but  I  am  not  self- 
condemned.  I  say  to  my  Father,  as  I 
say  to  myself,  I  havo  often  been  de- 
feated, but  I  have  fought  a  good 
flght ;  I  have  often  faltered  and  fallen, 
but  I  have  kept  up  the  race;  I  have 
t>een  besieged  all  my  life  with  doubts, 
and  they  still  sometimes  hammer  at 
the  gates,  but  I  have  kept  my  faith. 

And  I  look  forward  to  the  Great 
Adventure,  which  now  cannot  be  far 
oft,  with  awe,  but  not  with  apprehen- 
sion. I  enjoy  my  work,  my  home,  my 
friends,  my  life.  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
part  with  them.  But  always  I  have 
stood  in  the  bow  looking  forward  with 
hopeful  anticipation  to  the  life  before 
nne.  When  the  time  comes  for  my 
embarkation,  and  the  ropes  are  cast 
ofC  and  I  put  out  to  sea,  I  think  I 
shall  still  be  standing  in  the  bow  and 
still  looking  forward  with  eager 
curiosity  and  glad  hopefulness  to  the 
new  world  to  which  the  unknown 
voyage  will  bring  me. 

No  man,  I  suppose,  can  know  another 
man  so  intimately,  so  through  and 
through,  so  undraped  and  uncurtained, 
as  a  son  knows  his  father — especially 
when  the  relationship  has  been  not  only 
filial,  but  that  of-  partnership.  Thirty- 
one  years  ago  last  April  I  became 
President  of  the  Outlook  Company,  and 
during  those  thirty-one  years  my  father 
always  treated  me  as  his  superior  in 
business  affairs,  and  as  his  equal  edi- 
torially— never  as  an  inferior  or  a  subor- 
dinate. I  don't  mean  that  he  con- 
sciously treated  me  so;  I  think  it  was 
just  a  perfectly  simple  and  natural  atti- 
tude of  which  he  never  more  consciously 
thought  than  he^  would  have  thought 
when  be  came  downstairs  in  the  morn- 
ing, "Now  I  must  say  'Good-morning'  to 
my  children  cheerfully."  Of  course  I 
was  not  his  superior  in  business,  for  he 
was  a  very  wise  man,  of  sound  judg- 
ment, grasping  and  acting  upon  the 
essential  principles  of  economic  human 
relationship.  (As  one  of  my  cousins  has 
said  to  me  since  his  death,  "His  good- 
ness subtracted  nothing  from  his  wis- 
dom; neither  did  his  wisdom  subtract 
anything  from  bis  goodness.")  And  I 
v:a9  his  Inferior  editorially.  But  as  I 
look  back  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  ever 
felt  that  I  was  not  his  equal;  in  fact, 
I  never  thought  anything  about  it,  and 
be  never  thought  anything  about  it. 

He  wanted  to  be,  and  he  really  and  es- 
sentially was,  a  preacher  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man  under  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  but  he  was  this  without  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  or  ministerlalism,  or  professional- 
Ism,  or  even  emotionalism.  He  loved 
deeply,  and  he  was  deeply  loved;  but 
he  was  as  free  from  sentimentality  or 
gushes  of  feeling  as  anybody  I  have  ever 
known.  In  our  family  circle,  and  in  the 
circle  of  intimate  friendst  and  connec- 
tions that  surrounded  the  family,  I  have 
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seen  him  over  and  over  again  during  a 
period  of  fifty  years  conduct  the  celebra- 
tions of  marriage  and  of  c^ristening  and 
administer  the  last  rites  of  death,  but  I 
don't  recall  that  I  ever  heard  his  voice 
falter  or  ever  saw  a  tear  glisten  in  his 
eye.  I  think  this  was  because  his  feel- 
ings were  so  deep  and  so  established  on 
a  rock,  and  therefore  so  serene  and  un- 
shaken, that  they  did  not  affect  his  body. 

He  was  a  delightful  companion — in 
the  earlier  years  in  the  pastimes  and 
excursions,  and  even  some  of  the  sports 
of  outdoor  life.  For  example,  he  taught 
his  four  boys  how  to  swim  and  was  a 
'good  swimmer  bimself.  In  his  later  life, 
up  to  the  very  last,  I  would  rather  sit 
vis-d^is  with  him  at  the  luncheon  table 
than  with  any  man  I  know — not  as  son 
lunching  with  a  father,  but  as  a  club 
companion  lunching  with  a  chosen  club 
companion.  He  was  interested  in  the 
whole  of  life,  and  In  every  wholesome 
expression  of  life,  from  the  "Three  Mus- 
keteers" of  Dumas  to  William  James's 
"Varieties  of  Religious  Experience."  He 
says  somewhere  that  as  a  bey  and  a 
young  man  he  had  an  ungovernable  tem- 
per. Perhaps  he  had — no,  I  won't  say 
"perhaps,"  because  I  think  he  never 
made  a  statement  of  fact  of  which  he 
was  not  sure.  But  in  fifty  years  I  never 
saw  any  display  of  temper,  and  I  never 
knew  him  to  say  a  mean  or  rankling  or 
biting  thing  in  controversy  about  any- 
body. He  had  vigor  and  decision  and 
could  denounce,  but  be  never  indulged 
in  pin-pricks  or  in  sarcasm  for  the  sake 
of  provoking  an  opponent  In  a  contest 
This  used  to  seem  to  m';  remarkable, 
because  I  think  the  temptation  of  most 
men  In  controversy — it  Is  mine,  I  know 
— is  to  say  something  that  will  get  "un- 
der the  skin"  of  their  anta.gonists,  much 
as  a  toreador  in  a  bull-fight  throws  the 
barbed  darts  or  handerillas  into  the  skin 
of  the  bull  In  order  to  provoke  him  to 
rush  upon  his  own  destruction. 

EJven' those  who,  like  my  father,  be- 
lieve that  death  is  only  an  incident  of 
a  much  greater,  more  glorious,  and  more 
permanent  or  immortal  experience, 
~  which  we  call  life,  cannot  with  all  their 
philosophy  and  all  their  faith  escape  the 
wrench  of  personal  parting.  Neverthe- 
less as  I  write  these  lines  I  find  that  my 
own  feelings  are  expressed  better  than 
I  could  have  expressed  them  myself  In 
a  note  which  I  have  Just  received  from 
a  friend,  a  man  who  has  led  an  active 
life  in  the  great  world  of  industry  and 
affairs:  "I  have  just  read  the  announce- 
ment of  your  father's  passing,  and  my 
impulse  is  to  send  you  a  note  of  con- 
gratulation on  your  heritage,  rather 
than  sympathy  for  your  loss.  I  cannot 
feel  that  what  we  miscall  the  ending  of 
such  a  life  should  be  the  subject  of 
mourning."  L.\wrkn<  e  F.  Abbott. 
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MY    FATHER'S 
PURPOSE 

IN  a  letter,  now  yellow  with  age, 
there  can  still  be  read  in  the  faded 
ink  the  expression  of  some  doubi 
whether  a  certain  motherless  little  boy 
could  ever  be  raised  to  manhood.  His 
body  was  frail;  but  something  in  his 
mind  and  soul  made  it  serve  him  for 
nearly  eighty-seven  years.  It  was  cnly 
when  he  found  that  body  tailing  at  the 
end  that,  turning  to  one  of  his  children 
and  quoting  Holmes,  he  confessed,  "The 
old  coat  is  worn  out." 

When  I  was  still  a  small  boy,  he  was 
a  grown  man  approaching  middle  age. 
Even  then  he  seemed  frail  to  my  boyish 
eyes.  He  not  only  was  not  athletic;  be 
seemed  to  me  physically  weak.  And  yet, 
as  I  look  back  upon  those  days,  I  see 
that  he  was  doing  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  work  requiring  frequent 
draughts  upon  h:s  reservoirs  of  nervous 
and  muscular  vitality.  By  bis  habit  of 
saving  his  time,  by  making  sure  of  sufli- 
clent  sleep — ^he  had  trained  himself  to  be 
able  to  drop  into  a  nap  at  any  time  and 
under  any  circumstances — by  careful- 
ness in  selecting  his  physicians  and 
following  their  directions,  and  by  regu- 
lar recreation  in  preparation  for  work, 
he  kept  those  reservoirs  replenished. 

This  care  of  his  unathletic  body  was 
essentially  that  of  a  good  athlete.  It 
was  not  for  his  body's  sake;  it  was  for 
a  purpose  which  he  was  determined  his 
body  should  serve.  He  was  in  this  re- 
spect a  man's  man.  As  a  youth  he  en- 
vied in  Beecher'the  abounding  physique 
that  was  the  opposite  of  his  own;  and 
as  an  old  man  he  admired  in  Roosevelt 
the  robustness  which  he  himself  lacked. 
He  had,  however,  in  common  with  each 
this  athletic  and  masculine  point  of  view 
that  regards  the  tiody  as  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  an  end  through  struggle. 

To  that  end  he  directed  not  only  his 
body  but  bis  mind,  and  not  only  his 
mind  but  his  spirit.  He  has  been  called 
a  scholar  and  a  mystic.  He  had  in  his 
brain  the  scholar's  equipment  and  in  his 
faith  the  mystic's  inner  light;  but  I  do 
not  think  he  bad  either  the  scholar's  or 
the  mystic's  purpose.  In  knowledge, 
which  the  scholar  seeks  for  its  own  sake, 
and  In  faith,  which  the  mystic  desires 
as  a  source  of  the  highest  enjoyment,  my 
father  found  not  ends  in  themselves  but 
means  to  the  attainment  of  his  object. 

The  adoption  of  this  purpose  in  life 
was,  I  think,  a  matter  of  growth.  At 
first  it  was  a  vague  desire  to  be  like  the 
people  he  most  admired.  Then  he  found 
that  these  people  all  had  the  same  ideal, 
and  he  adopted  that  ideal  as  his.  .4s 
pictured  to  his  mind  it  was  the  ideal  of 
"a  Man  who  had  courage  and  yet  for- 
bearance,   authority    agd. ,  j^ejt ,  Jnflnite 
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meekness,  a  Man  wbo  never  flinched 
vrbea  courage  was  required  and  never 
asserted  himself  simply  to  defend  him- 
self, who  gave  himself  to  a  life  of  ser- 
vice and  sacrifice  and  died  not  for  the 
salce  of  those  who  loved  him,  but  for 
those  who  hated  him."  As  yet,  however, 
his  purpose  in  life  was  not  formed.  That 
was  to  come,  not  afs  a  vague  desire,  not 
as  a  high  emotional  Impulse,  but  as  the 
result  of  study  and  thought.  He  was 
not  content  with  his  general  and  appar- 
ently unattainable  ideal  as  an  object. 
He  sought  something  concrete,  definite, 
practical;  and  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-five  he  found  it.  From  that  time 
on  he  made  it  his  single  aim.  He  had 
discovered  for  himself  that  in  the  say- 
ings, the  deeds,  and  the  character  of  the 
Man  whom  he  had  set  before  himself  as 
his  ideal  there  were  embodied  certain 
principles  or  laws  of  life.  He  believed 
that  the  observance  of  these  principles, 
thai  action  in  accordance  with  these 
laws,  would  solve  every  moral  problem. 
So  be  set  himself  to  study  to  Icnow  those 
principles  or  laws,  and  then  in  them  for 
every  question  of  conduct,  whether  indi- 
vidual or  social,  to  find  an  answer. 

In  this  way  he  made  for  himself  an 
object  of  life  that  was  practically  attain- 
able. The  Ideal  which  he  stUl  held  to 
for  himself  and  for  the  world  might  be 
far  off;  but  the  process  of  molding  his 
life  and  helping  to  mold  the  life  of  the 
world  about  him  in  accord  with  the 
principles  embodied  in  that  ideal  was 
something  that  he  could  engage  in  day 
by  day,  week  by  week,  year  by  year.  If 
success  consists  in  the  accomplishment 
of  one's  aim,  my  father's  life  was  suc- 
cessful; for  be  had  chosen  an  aim  that 
could  be  reached  and  yet  remain  as  an 
object  of  new  endeavor.  In  substance,  it 
was  the  same  when  he  was  eighty-six 
years  old  as  when  he  was  twenty-five; 
but  in  form  it  was  as  varied  as  the 
world  In  which  he  lived  and  as  changing 
as  history;  and,  being  new  with  every 
new  problem.  It  filled  his  life  with  Inter- 
est and  kept  him  youthful. 

The  world  which  he  saw  during  his 
lifetime  was  indeed  a  changing  world. 
It  began  for  him  as  a  world  in  which 
railways  were  still  new  and  stage- 
coaches not  yet  unknown;  It  ended  for 
him  as  a  world  of  the  airplane  and  the 
radio.  In  no  other  epoch  of  the  world's 
history  has  any  one  man's  lifetime  en- 
compassed such  changes  in  the  outward 
aspects  of  life.  Much  that  was  familiar 
to  him  in  his  age  would  have  seemed  to 
him  as  a  child  Incredible  magic;  yet  I 
never  heard  him  talk  very  much  about 
this  wonderful  transformation.  What 
impressed  him  was  the  change,  far  more 
wonderful  and  interesting  to  him,  in  the 
loral  and  social  experience  and  ideas  of 

en.    He  was  born  into  a  country  which 
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accepted  and  maintained  slavery;  he 
saw  the  slaves  set  free.  He  was  born 
into  a  country  still  divided  against  It- 
self; be  lived  to  see  the  Nation  made 
one  and  Indivisible.  He  saw  the  rise  of 
industrialism  and  the  formation  of  pow- 
erful corporations  and  powerful  labor 
unions  involving  new  problems  of  indus- 
trial Justice  hardly  less  serious  than 
slavery  itself.  He  saw  great  changes  in 
education  and  In  religious  thinking.  He 
saw  new  movements  for  International 
amity  progressing  until  overturned  by 
the  most  destructive  of  wars.  After  vic- 
tory he  saw  new  problems  emerging. 
These  and  the  like,  rather  than  the 
necromancies  of  science  and  invention, 
were  the  changes  in  the  world  which 
impressed  him,  because  they  concerned 
those  principles  of  life  which  it  was  his 
single  object  to  study  and  apply.  It  was 
these  principles  that  made  him  an  advo- 
cate of  liberty  and  union  during  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War  and  after.  It 
was  these  principles  that  led  him  to  urge 
for  the  Ills  of  Industrialism  what  he  was 
the  first  to  call  Industrial  Democracy. 
It  was  these  principles  that  drew  him  to 
the  schools  and  colleges  ot  the  land  as 
a  guide  and  counselor  to  students  in  the 
midst  of  a  revolution  In  .icientiflc  and 
religious  thought.  It  was  these  princi- 
ples that  gave  him  leadership  in  the 
cause  of  international  Justice  alike  in 
time  of  peace  and  time  of  war.  It  was 
these  principles  which  in  his  latter  days, 
when  men  have  talked  of  a  dissolving 
civilization,  kept  his  mind  clear  and  his 
spirit  serene. 

How  he  endeavored  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples he  found  in  the  teachings,  life, 
and  character  of  Jesus  to  these  social 
problems  he  recorded  in  his  writing;  but 
he  did  more  than  write  about  those  prin- 
ciples. He  had  made  them  so  much  a 
part  of  himself  that  they  governed  him 
in  all  that  he  did. 

I  cannot  remember  his  ever  exhorting 
me  or  any  of  my  brothers  or  sisters.  It 
was  enough  for  him  to  live  with  his  chil- 
dren. Just  before  I  was  bom  he  had 
moved  to  Comwall-on-Hudson,  where  his 
home  was  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  where  three  of  his  children  and 
five  of  his  grandchildren  were  to  be 
bom.  Here  under  the  shadow  of  Storm 
King,  on  the  edge  of  the  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson,  bis  children — in  particular, 
the  younger  children — came  to  know 
him  as  I  think  few  children  know  their 
father.  Scarcely  a  week  In  the  summer 
went  by  when  my  younger  brother  and 
I  did  not  go  two  or  three  times  with  him 
for  a  swim  in  the  river.  Unathletic  as 
he  was,  he  tauglit  us  to  be  at  home 
on  or  in  the  water.  He  took  us  camping 
with  him  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  In 
the  near-by  mountains.  He  went  horse- 
back riding  with  us  over  the  roads  of 
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Orange  County.  He  was  aS  companion- 
able to  us  as  any  boy  of  our  own  age 
could  be;  he  was  as  companionable  to  us 
as  to  men  of  his  own  age.  One  of  his 
books  which  describes  the  way  he  thinks 
of  God  he  entitled  "The  Great  Compan- 
ion;" but  long  before  he  put  that  book 
into  words  he  had  written  it  In  charac- 
ters of  life  in  his  children's  experiences. 
There  was  a  sort  of  equality  in  his  com- 
panionship which  was  never  lacking 
whomever  he  was  with.  Of  course  it 
could  not  be  equality  of  age  or  experi- 
ence or  ability  or  authority.  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  recognition  on  his  part  that 
each  of  us  had  the  right  to  his  own 
Individuality,  to  the  expression  of  his 
own  will,  to  the  development  of  hU  own 
power.  This  feeling  of  equality  which. 
I  think,  all  his  children  had  in  his  com- 
pany did  not  interfere  with  their  im- 
plicit recognition  of  his  authority. 
Neither  the  brother  who  was  my  special 
comrade  nor  I  can  remember  ever  de- 
liberately disobeying  him,  and  when  re- 
cently I  asked  my  brother  why  we  never 
disobeyed,  he  gave  the  only  answer  that 
I  could  give,  "We  never  thought  of  it." 
Perhaps  it  was  because  we  could  not 
imagine  him  violating  authority  himself. 
In  later  life,  when  that  same  brother 
became  a  physician,  my  father  not  only 
accepted  his  medical  advice  implicitly, 
but,  as  few  fathers  could  do,  regarded 
his  youngest  son's  Instructions  as  com- 
mands to  be  obeyed. 

I  have  deliberately  disobeyed  other  au- 
thority, but  not  my  father.  I  dare  say 
I  disobeyed  him  often  thoughtlessly,  but 
never  with  the  Intent  of  violating  his 
will.  I  think  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  authority  was  never  a  form  of  self- 
will.  He  never  insisted  on  our  obeying 
a  command  merely  because  the  com- 
mand was  his.  It  never  seemed  to  be  a 
command  to  go  and  do,  but  always  a 
command  to  come  and  follow.  This 
made  the  exercise  of  his  authority  per- 
fectly compatible  with  my  father's  habit 
of  reasoning  with  his  children,  his  en- 
couragement of  co-operation,  his  readi- 
ness to  trust  his  children  with  responsi- 
bility, his  spirit  of  liberty.  This  ad- 
justment between  authority  and  liberty 
became  habitual  in  all  his  relations. 
The  sharpest  debates  in  which  I  have 
ever  engaged  have  been  those  about  the 
dinner  table  In  my  father's  house  or 
those  in  which  I  have  engaged  with  my 
father  when  he  and  I  were  together 
alone.  In  1893,  upon  my  graduation 
from  college,  he  took  me  on  a  trip  to 
England  and  Scotland.  That  was  the 
time  of  the  controversy  over  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  Bill,  and  no  discussion  in 
Parliament  was  more  acute,  though  on 
certainly  one  occasion  I  think  it  wast 
less  parliamentary,  than  the  argumenti< 
we  had  with  each  other  on  that  sub- 
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THE  LAST   PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  OP  DR.    ABBOTT,   MAT   17.   1922.   ON  THE   OCCASION 

OF  THE  CONFERRING  ON  HIM  OF  THE   DECORATION  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR  BY 

THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT.  AT  THE  HANDS   OF  M.  GASTON  UfiBERT,  THE  FRENCH 

CONSUL-GENERAL,  IN  THE  OUTLOOK  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

The  photosraph   wu  taken  with  a  pocket  camera  by  a  member  of  The  Outlook's  ataft — H.  H.  Moore — who  had 
served  on  the  paper  continuously  with  Dr.  Abbott   from   the   time    when   he   became   EdItor-ln-Chlef 


ject  as  we  traveled.  He  was  always 
ready,  in  fact,  eager,  to  get  my  point  of 
view;  if  he  failed  to  get  it,  I  felt  that  I 
was  not  clear  about  It  in  my  own  mind 
or  that  I  was  awkward  in  trying  to  ex- 
press it.  He  enjoyed  setting  his  mind  to 
wrestle  with  another's;  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  enjoyed  the  debate  itself  so 
much  as  the  experience  of  finding  it  a 
means  of  reaching  new  aspects  of  the 
truth.  It  was  with  this  consciousness  of 
equality  that  I  think  he  invariably  faced 
an  audience,  and  he  Invariably  welcomed 
the  proper  opportunity  to  hear  from  his 
audience  as  well  as  to  speak  to  them. 
To  stand  before  hundreds  of  people,  re- 
ceive the  fire  of  their  questions,  and  to 
throw  Iiack  his  answers  was  to  make 
companions  of  his  hearers.  He  always 
preferred  the  method  of  co-operation 
over  the  method  of  authority  whenever 
there  was  any  fair  choice  between  the 
two.  Naturally,  this  spirit  of  exercising 
authority  by  means  of  co-operation,  this 
habit  of  the  practice  of  liberty  and  rea- 
son, which  he  believed  in  as  a  principle 
to  be  applied  to  all  social  questions  and 
which  he  observed  with  r3latlon  to  his 
children,  marked  his  conduct  of  The 
Outlook.     At   the    regular   weekly   edi- 


torial conference  he  used  to  preside,  but 
not  direct.  What  he  called  sometimes 
brotherhood,  sometimes  democracy, 
sometimes  co-operation,  was  the  govern- 
ing spirit  whenever  he  occupied  the 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table.  On  every 
important  question  before  the  conference 
he  desired  and  usually  asked  specifically 
for  the  opinion  of  each  editor  In  attend- 
ance; and  the  resulting  editorial,  even 
when  he  wrote  it  himself,  was,  so  far  as 
he  could  make  It.  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  staff.  He  was  wont 
to  say  that  democracy  was  no  more  the 
control  of  the  minority  by  the  majority 
than  it  was  the  control  of  the  majority 
by  the  minority,  but  was  rather  the  com- 
posite Judgment  of  many  minds,  which 
was  different  from  the  Judgment  of  any 
one  or  any  group  of  the  many.  He  never 
shunned  the  responsibility  which  his 
office  as  Editor-in-Chief  placed  upon  him, 
but  he  conceived  it  chiefly  as  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  choice  of  his  associates. 
Having  chosen  to  serve  with  them  and 
over  them,  he  trusted  them  with  his 
reputation  and,  what  was  even  more 
precious  to  him.  The  Outlook's  influence. 
No  exercise  of  authority  in  particular 
instances  could  begin  to  have  the  sober- 


ing effect  of  such  a  course.  It  was 
characteristic  of  this  attitude  of  his  that 
at  the  time  when  the  country  was  on  tlie 
verge  of  war  with  Germany  he  should 
write  to  me  a  letter  which  concluded 
with  this  sentence: 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  me  to  feel  no 
responsihUitv  for  the  editorial  utter- 
ance at  such  a  time  and  throw  it  all 
off  on  my  sons. 

Having  this  respect  for  others,  he 
made  It  his  rule,  which  he  invariably 
observed,  never  to  judge  their  motives. 
He  Judged  their  deeds.  When  those 
deeds  showed  lack  of  consideration 
for  those  he  loved  or  injustice  to  the 
defenseless,  his  anger  could  flame.  He 
never  was  angry  with  his  children  for 
anything  they  did  to  him,  but  I  have 
seen  his  anger  at  heedlessness  of  mine 
which  brought  new  burdens  to  my 
mother.  And  his  anger  was  always  the 
anger  of  good  will,  never  ill  will.  His 
mercy  was  but  another  aspect  of  his 
sense  of  justice,  as  his  Justice  was  but 
an  aspect  of  his  mercy.  When  he  him- 
self was  abused  or  misrepresented,  be 
never  replied.  If  reply  was  needed,  he 
depended  on  others  to  make  the  correc- 
tion, but  he  never  undertook  to  defend 
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and  preserve  Ills  own  reputation.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  me  concerning  an  attack  that  a 
reader  of  The  Outlook  had  made  upon 
me  for  an  opinion  I  had  expressed.  It 
was  written  in  March  of  this  year.  My 
father  wrote: 

AU  my  life  I  have  made  my  enemies 
serve  me.  For  1  have  assumed  that 
prejudice  is  often  more  keen  than 
friendship,  and  that  a  hostile  critic 
will  often  discover  a  fault  which  a 
friend  or  even  a  judicially-minded 
reader  will  fall  to  observe. 

The  natural  product  of  such  a  life  was 
poise,  freedom  from  harassing  worry,  a 
peaceful  mind.  Anxiety  not  infre- 
quently troubled  him;  but  he  never  was 
anxious  about  the  things  which  he  could 
not  help,  and  about  the  things  that  he 
could  help  he  was  anxious  only  concern- 
ing the  rightness  of  his  own  Judgment. 
And  not  even  his  anxiety  was  disturbing 
enough  to  shatter  his  sense  of  humor. 
He  was  more  anxious,  for  instance,  about 
the  health  of  others  than  he  was  about 
his  own.  In  the  fall  of  1919  he  was 
anxious  about  me,  as  I  can  now  see  by 
re-reading  his  letters  at  the  time,  but  he 
made  his  humor  serve  his  concern,  and 
he  wrote  to  me  the  following  letter: 

Thankssivins  Day 
1920 
Sty  dear  Ernest: 

Can't  you  get  from  the  office  away 

For  a  day. 

Or  more 

Say  four: 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday.  Sun- 
day 

Then  you'd  be  good  for  somethInK 
Monday. 

I've  been  told 

And  learned  of  old 

That  for  a  cold 

The  best 

(^ire  is  rest 

Stay  in  bed 

When  your  head 

Feels  like  lead 

.\nd  you  cough 

Pit  to  joggle  it  oft. 

Drop  your  work 

L«am  how  to  shirk 

"Twill  be  no  loss. 
Your  boss. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  man  who  can 
write  of  his  anxiety  for  others  in  this 
way  looked  forward  to  his  own  depart- 
ure from  this  world  with  placidity?  All 
that  he  dreaded  as  old  age  advanced  was 
the  pain  that  might  accompany  the 
losing  of  his  physical  vitality.  Among 
the  papers  that  he  left  after  his  death 
is  the  following  memorandum,  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  one  of  my 
sisters  shortly  after  my  father's  eighty- 
fifth  birthday: 

Old  Age.  Some  Reflections — Frag- 
mentary. 
As  1  grow  older  current  themes  In- 
terest me  less,  and  I  foel  less  capable 
of  dealing  with  them.  Partly  because 
■  cannot  complete  them;   partly  be- 
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cause  the  younger  generation  are 
more  competent  to  understand  them 
and  to  act  concerning  them. 

My  eighty  years  of  experience 
shows  me  that  we  are  progressing. 
If,  for  example,  we  could  solve  the 
slavery  problem  in  1860,  we  shall  be 
able  to  solve  the  labor  problem  in 
1920. 

My  greatest  difficulty  is  to  leave  the 
current  problems  in  the  hands  of  the 
rising  generation  and  have  faith  In 
them. 

I  study  less,  reflect  more;  retire 
more  within  myself.  Gradually  my 
hold  on  this  life  lessens,  my  anticipa- 
tion of  the  future  life  grows  more 
vital.  Can  I  not  say  that  my  delights 
are  fewer,  my  contentment  greater; 
ray  pleasures  fewer,  my  happiness,  if 
not  greater,  at  least  more  uniform?, 
I  used  to  take  care  of  others;  I  am 
gradually  learning  to  let  others  take 
care  of  me.  I^tman  Abbott. 

Even  in  his  last  few  hours  his  frag- 
mentary and  sometimes  scarcely  audible 
conversations  with  his  children  were 
turned  with  pleasantries.  He  was 
thoughtful  for  those  whom  he  was  about 
to  leave,  but  be  was  not  looking  back. 
As  he  had  been  throughout  his  life,  he 
was  still  standing  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 

As  I  stood  beside  his  bed  and  told  him 
how  much  he  had  meant  to  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  he  smiled  and  said, 
in  a  voice  that  hesitated  for  weakness 
but  not  for  any  search  for  words: 

"I  want  for  them  the  object  and  pur- 
pose in  life  that  I  have  had.  'I  have 
fought  a  good  flgbt,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.'  I  have 
fought  a  good  flgbt — though  I  have  had 
defeats.  I  have  finished  my  course — 
finished  my  course — though  I  have  some- 
times faltered  and  turned  aside.  And 
I  have  kept  th^  faith — in  spite  of  doubts 
and  perplexities — such  doubts  and  per- 
plexities as  every  one  must  have  who 
rests  his  faith  on  things  that  are  invisi- 
ble." ERXE.ST  Ha  MUX  Abbott. 


DR.    ABBOTT 
AT    WORK 

PROBABLY  the  first  time  the  name 
of  Lyman  Abbott  became  known 
to  me  was  over  forty  years  ago.  I 
had  read  something  about  the  synoptic 
Gospels,  was  ingenuously  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  was  such  a  discussion, 
and  sent  some  question  to  tlie  query 
column  of  the  "Illustrated  Christian 
Weekly."  I  was  soon  again  surprised 
to  find  my  inquiry  honored  by  being 
taken  as  a  text  for  a  long  editorial 
signed  Lyman  Abbott.  AVhat  impressed 
me  then  was  what  later,  when  I  cam% 
to  work  with  and  under  Dr.  Abbott,  Im- 
pressed me  in  all  Dr.  .\bbott's  writing, 
the  clarity  and  simplicity  of  style  and 
the  fairness  to  those  with  whose  views 
he  did  not  agree.    This  was  admirably 
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expressed  in  an  article  about  Dr.  Abbott 
written  many  years  ago  for  the  "World's 
Work"  by  his  associate  Hamilton  Mabie. 
when  he  said:  "He  is  a  born  truth-lover 
and  truth-seeker,  with  remarkable  work- 
ing power,  remarkable  faculty  of  assimi- 
lation, and  a  natural  gift  of  clear,  per- 
suasive statement."  And  I  particularly 
like  a  phrase  used  in  this  same  article, 
"So  engrossed  is  he  In  what  lies  before 
him  that  he  carries  no  luggage  of  self- 
consciousness  or  self-satisfaction." 

Few  literary  workers  cad  accomplish 
more  in  a  given  time  and  make  less  fuss 
about  it  than  could  Dr.  Abbott.  When 
he  was  at  his  desk,  he  worked  smoothly, 
steadily,  and  rapidly,  without  the  slight- 
est nervousness  or  sign  of  excitement. 
I  have  heard  many  stenographers  say 
that  he  was  the  best  possible  giver  of 
dictation  because  he  did  not  hurry  nor 
hesitate.  When  one  looks  at  the  long 
list  of  books  he  wrote  and  recalls  the 
vast  number  of  editorials,  reviews,  ad- 
dresses, and  sermons  he  prepared,  one 
might  suppose  him  a  slave  of  work.  Not 
a  bit  of  it;  he  was  a  slave  to  nothing. 
He  was  an  incomparable  manager  of  his 
time  and  effort.  He  once  said  that  in 
his  work  he  had  two  governing  princi- 
ples: "First,  not  to  do  anything  himself 
which  he  could  get  any  one  else  to  do; 
second,  to  take  his  rest  as  a  preparation 
to  his  work,  and  not  as  a  restorative 
after  it."  The  first  clause  must  be  taken 
semi-pIayfuUy,  though  he  certainly  did 
know  how  to  utilize  assistance;  the  sec- 
ond Is  eminently  characteristic. 

Serenity,  tranquility,  courtesy,  fair- 
mindedness — those  were  the  qualities 
that  have  impressed  me  during  the 
thirty-five  years  and  more  I  have 
watched  Dr.  Abbott  at  work  and  heard 
him  discussing  public  questions  and 
policies  in  editorial  conferences.  I  never 
— never  once — knew  him  to  lose  his 
temper,  and  I  doubt  very  t>mch  whether 
any  one  else  did.  Indignation  at  things 
that  were  wrong,  disapproval  of  meas- 
ures injurious  to  the  country,  he  had, 
but  personal  antagonism  or  hatred  of 
individuals  was  not  in  his  nature.  Twice 
I  have  heard  him  say,  in  effect,  "Do  not 
let  that  man's  name  ever  appear  in  the 
paper,"  but  in  both  cases  the  man  was 
guilty  of  personal  moral  delinquency 
against  home  and  family,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  posing  as  a  leader  or  teacher. 

Many  people  have  called  Lyman  Ab- 
bott a  prophet.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing study  to  compare  his  early  utter- 
ances with  the  actual  advance  of  the 
world  toward  liberalism  in  religion,  in- 
dustrial relations,  and  political  progress- 
iveness.  and  to  see  how  closely  his  quiet, 
intellectual  exposition  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice long  ago  hit  marks  since  reached 
and  passed.  Thus  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  use  the  phrase  "industrial  demoo- 
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racy,"  the  growth  of  religious  tolerance 
was  more  than  foreshadowed  In  his  edi- 
torials fifty  years  ago,  and  he  recognized 
the  broad  import  of  evolution  In  all 
branches  of  life  and  human  endeavor, 
when  the  word  was  almost  "taboo" 
among  the  conservatives. 

In  speech  and  In  writing  Dr.  Abbott 
was  the  more  convincing  because  be 
never  "showed  oft,"  as  the  boys  say.  It 
has  always  been  most  refreshing  in  edi- 
torial conferences  when  a  subject  has 
aroused  proponents  and  anti-ponents, 
to  hear  from  Dr.  Abbott  a  clear-voiced 
summing  up  of  both  sides,  untouched  by 
partisan  feeling,  with  a  final  opinion 
perhaps  beginning,  "Now,  as  I  see  it, 
the  real  principle  involved  is,"  thus  and 
80.  That  was  why  an  observant  Canar 
dian  writer  in  the  "Welland  Tribune 
and  Telegraph"  in  an  editorial  about 
Dr.  Abbott  pays  The  Outlooic  the  very 
great  compliment  of  saying:  "As  a 
fighter  it  has  been  brave  and  fearless, 
but  in  its  pages  we  have  never  seen  a 
line  that  was  harsh  or  bitter."  That 
assuredly  describes  Dr.  Abbott's  spirit, 
and  the  writer  truly  adds:  "As  a 
preacher  Dr.  Abbott  dwelt  so  much  on 
love  that  he  had  no  room  for  hell-fire, 
and  his  editorial  policy  was  fashioned 
after  his  theology."  Moreover,  his  hope- 
fulness was  always  based  on  reason.  A 
writer  in  the  Portland  "Oregonian"  says: 
"Dr.  Abbott  was  not  only  always  an  op- 
timist, but  he  was  convincing  and  not 
fatuous  in  his  optimism  because  he  was 
able  to  put  his  finger  on  the  reason  for 
his  faith  in  the  capacity  of  his  fellow 
men  to  solve  their  own  problems." 

No  one  knew  Dr.  Abbott,  whether  at 
worlt  or  at  play — ^and  he  loved  both — 
without  finding  out  sooner  or  later  how 
much  of  himself  he  gave  to  others  in 
Icindliness,  helpfulness,  and  friendly  re- 
membrance. While  he  ordered  his  time 
and  did  not  allow  bores  and  faddists  to 
impose  indefinitely  upon  him,  he  never 
fobbed  off  coldly  those  who  really 
wanted  advice  and  sympathy.  If  the 
members  of  the  several  staffs  of  Outloolt. 
workers  should  compare  notes,  I  know 
that  there  would  be  an  astonishing  num- 
ber of  cases  where  men  and  women  have 
received  spontaneous  and  voluntary  let- 
ters of  recognition  of  service  or  of  sym- 
pathy in  personal  trouble,  carefully  hand- 
written in  Dr.  Abbott's  best  chirography 
— he  used  to  say  that  he  had  three 
handwritings — one  that  everybody  could 
read,  one  that  the  printers  could  read, 
and  one  that  no  one  could  read  but  him- 
self. 

Among  ourselves  here  at  the  office,  we 
often  speak  of  The  Outlook  family — 
sometimes  meaning  the  large  body  of 
readers  who  sympathize  with  the  paper's 
ideas  and  have  a  home-feeling  for  it, 
SDmetimes  meaning  the  group  of  work- 
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ers  who  help  cany  on  Its  Journalistic 
lite.  In  either  sense  the  "family"  has 
looked  to  Lyman  Abbott  as  its  father, 
guide,  and  teacher.  I  believe  that  his 
Influence  is  an  abiding  one. 

ROBEST  D.  Townsenol 

AS  A  BOY   KNEW  HIM 

LYMAN  ABBOTT  was  almost  as 
much  a  part  of  the  world  of  my 
childhood  as  my  own  father  and 
mother.  The  devoted  friend  and  loyal 
associate  of  my  grandfather,  Lawson 
Valentine,  he  belonged  as  unquestion- 
ably in  our  family  circle  as  those  who 
owed  place  there  to  birth.  He  was  an 
accepted  fact,  like  the  coming  of  morn- 
ing and  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

My  memory  of  Lyman  Abbott  covers 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  As  I 
look  back,  it  is  not  a  memory  of  particu- 
lar events,  but  rather  a  gradually  grow- 
ing comprehension  of  his  towering 
spirit.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  understand 
or  can  define  that  spirit  Even  the  as- 
tronomer who  talks  of  light  years  can- 
not reach  out  and  grasp  the  distant 
stars. 

In  that  memory  there  are  some  things, 
however,  which  I  should  like  to  share 
with  Lyman  Abbott's  friends.  Placed 
before  those  who  have  listened  to  his 
voice  for  many  years,  perhaps  they  will 
not  seem  too  intimate  and  personal  for 
the  printed  page. 

A  child's  life  is  like  a  spring  welling 
up  in  a  rolling  plain.  No  power  on 
heaven  or  earth  can  make  the  water  of 
that  spring  flow  otherwise  than  in  ac- 
cord with  its  inherent  nature.  In  its 
course  it  must  follow  the  laws  of  its 
being,  but  that  course  may  be  changed 
and  deflected  by  the  guidance  of  those 
who  know  the  ways  of  wandering 
streams. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  went  with  my 
father  and  mother  to  Lyman  Abbott's 
Brooklyn  home.  There  was.  If  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  a  service  at  Plymouth 
Church,  a  family  dinner,  and  then  an 
afternoon  of  friendly  talk.  Perhaps 
there  was  not  much  for  a  child  to  do; 
perhaps  I  manifested  that  restlessness 
not  unknown  to  children  of  half  a  dozen 
years.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  remember 
that  Lyman  Abbott  left  the  circle  of 
grown-ups,  reached  down  to  mfe,  and 
said:  "I  am  going  for  a  walk.  Would 
you  like  to  go  with  me?"  He  took  my 
hand  in  his  and  we  went  out  on  the 
street  together.  Down  from  Brooklyn 
Heights  we  walked  and  across  to  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  spanning  the  East  River 
with  its  tendrils  of  steel.  I  remember 
that  when  we  qame  to  a  certain  place 
on  the  Bridge  he  took  a  pin  from  his 
coat,  stooped  over,  and  thrust  it  into  the 
roadway.     When  we  returned   to  the 
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spot,  perhaps  half  an  hour  later,  the 
change  in  temi>erature  had  so  worked 
upon  the  steel  structure  that  the  expan- 
sion plates  had  pushed  the  tiny  pin 
aside.  It  was  a  direct  demonstration  of 
natural  forces — a  demonstration  which 
Lyman  Abbott  explained  to  me  in  words 
which  even  my  child's  brain  could  un- 
derstand. He  did  not  talk  down  to  me, 
he  merely  employed  the  method  of  ex- 
planation which  he  used  all  his  life  to 
give  to  others  the  fruit  of  his  reason. 

Out  of  the  thousand  things  that  must 
have  touched  me  that  year  this  only  re- 
mains in  my  memory.  It  remains  pei^ 
haps  because  it  marked  a  turning-point 
in  the  development  of  my  mind,  the 
awakening  of  a  new  and  eager  curiosity 
concerning  the  world  of  which  I  was  a 
part.  It  was  a  simple  thing  for  Lyman 
Abbott  to  do,  simple  and  natural.  Prob- 
ably he  never  thought  of  it  again  or 
dreamed  for  a  minute  that  it  might  have 
any  more  significance  than  any  momen- 
tary kindness. 

Eight  years  later  I  found  myself  at 
boarding-school.  I  was  beginning  to  dis- 
cover for  myself  something  of  the  world 
of  letters  and  to  grope  rather  blindly,  as 
children  do,  for  a  way  to  express  the 
dreams  whirling  through  ray  mind. 
Sketches  and  poems  for  the  school  paper 
appealed  to  me  as  eminently  more  worth 
while  than  books  which  were  not  of  my 
choosing.  I  fed  myself  unbalanced  ra- 
tions of  Piske  and  Carlyle,  reading 
"Sartor  Resartus,"  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly, under  a  canopy  of  bed-clothes  by 
the  aid  of  a  prohibited  electric  light. 
Books  and  the  Inevitaljle  melancholy  of 
extreme  youth  were  my  closest  com- 
panions. 

One  day  I  found  an  envelope  in  my 
mail.  It  contained  a  five-page  hand- 
written letter  from  Lyman  Abbott.  That 
letter  is  still  in  my  possession,  and  I 
quote  from  it  here: 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  week's 
visit  at  Houghton  Farm,  where  Mrs. 
Abbott  and  I  had  a  capital  time.  I 
found  in  the  Ijodse  some  numbers  of 
the  Echo  and  having:  leisure  read 
some  of  your  contributions  to  It  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  me  that  your  writing: 
S^ves  promise  of  successful  work  in 
some  form  of  literary  career,  and  if 
you  care  for  it  1  would  be  glad  to  put 
the  results  of  my  experience  at  your 
disposal.  I  always  hesitMe  to  offer 
unasked  advice,  but  perhaps  if  you 
felt  inclined  for  it,  an  hour's  talk  with 
a  friend  migrht  clarify  your  own  ideas 
a  little  and  that  is  the  main  thing:. 
And  I  owe  so  much  to  your  Grand- 
father that  I  should  be  very  E:Iad  to 
feel  that  I  had  expressed  my  obliga- 
tion by  even  a  sllg:ht  service  to  his 
grandson.  All  this  is  a  long  pre- 
liminary to  asking  you  if  you  feel  In- 
clined to  lunch  with  me  at  the  Union 
League  Club,  at  S9th  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenucijitpiechisxt  Thursday,  August 
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25th.  I  will  be  there  from  12:80  to 
1:30.  If  you  are  not  there  by  the  lat- 
ter hour  I  will  conclude  that  you  have 
loo  much  on  hand  on  your  arrival 
after  so  long  an  absence  and  are  not 
coming.  You  need  not  feel  yourself 
called  on  to  answer  this.  It  you  arc 
Mt  the  club  before  1:30  I  will  know 
you  have  ticcepted;  if  you  are  not 
there  I  will  know  you  have  declined. 

Reading  it  now,  I  am  nio^ed  to  wonder 
how  many  men  in  Lyman  Abbott's  posi- 
Hon  would  or  could  have  written  so 
sympathetically  to  a  boy  of  fourteen.  I 
can  think  of  but  one  other— Theodore 
Roosevelt.  I  tmderstood  the  kindness  of 
the  letter  when  it  came  !tnd  rushed  to 
take  advantage  of  its  invitation.  But 
the  <etter  itself  means  more  things  to 
me  to-day  than  it  meant  in  the  year 
when  it  was  written. 
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I  kept  my  appointment,  and  we  sat 
-together  for  an  hour  or  more  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  Union  League  Club. 
I  think  some  of  the  passers-by  must 
have  wondered  at  the  length  of  that 
talk  between  a  schoolboy  and  Lyman 
Abbott. 

He  said  little  of  the  sketches  which 
had  called  forth  his  letter.  He  said 
much  of  the  work  which  remained  then 
and  still  remains  for  me  to  do.  He 
talked  of  the  various  fields  of  literature 
and  Journalism:  of  those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded therein,  and  of  Hie  education 
wlilch  I  nmst  secure  before  I  could  even 
hope  to  make  a  beginning.  The  harder 
the  task  which  he  pictured,  the  greater 
was  the  Incentive  which  he  gave.  I 
have  fulfilled  few  of  the  plans  which  he 
laid  before  me,  but  the  memory  of  that 
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hour  of  his  companionship  I  shall  never 
forget. 

There  have  been  times  when  It  baa 
been  hard  for  me  to  accept  all  the  Im- 
plications and  corollaries  of  the  faith 
which  moved  his  being,  for  no  pbiloa- 
upher  or  leader  has  been  able  to  explain 
to  me  the  reason  for  some  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  grief  to  which  the  human  rare 
is  heir.  If  there  remain  to  me  certain 
doubts  which  were  not  doubts  to  Lyman 
Abbott,  of  one  thing  I  know  I  am  sure. 
The  faith  that  was  his  flowered  into  a 
life  which  was  the  highest  spiritual 
manifestation  of  our  time.  That  is  why 
those  of  us  who  knew  him,  labdred  with 
him,  and  loved  him  find  that  our  sorrow 
at  his  passing  is  strangely  akin  to  exalta- 
tion. HABOTJ)  TBOWBRIOGK  PULSIFIX. 


TRIBUTES  FROM  PAST  ASSOCIATES 


THE    TORCH-BEARER 

IN  celebration  of  his  seventieth  birth- 
day. Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  colleagues 
prepared  for  private  circulation  a 
miniature  edition  of  The  Outlook  bear- 
ing the  date  of  December  18,  1906.  As 
editor-in-ohief  pro  tempore,  the  Associate 
Editor,  the  late  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
wrote  as  the  leading  editorial  the  follow- 
ing allegory  based  on  an  ancient  Greek 
ceremonial.  Though  Dr.  Abbott's  name 
is  not  mentioned,  it  is  he  whom  Mr. 
Mabie  saw  as  the  bearer  of  light.  Now 
for  the  first  time  is  published  this  affec- 
tionate tribute  from  an  associate  who, 
though  younger,  was  the  first  to  finish 
the  race. — The  Ewtoks. 

SLENDER  in  figure,  quick  in  action, 
swift  in  motion,  they  who  saw  him 
draw  apart  from  the  throng  knew 
that  he  was  one  of  those  whom  the  gods 
send  to  bear  the  torch  in  the  race,  and 
to  pass  on  the  sacred  fire.  There  was 
about  blm  the  air  of  one  who  already 
understood  and  accepted  his  destiny, 
and  whose  training  had  been  accom- 
plished before  he  entered  the  lists.  Pre- 
destined by  the  fear  and  love  of  the  gods 
which  his  fathers  had  felt  and  cherished 
for  many  generations,  he  bore  the  stamp 
of  that  ancestral  piety  which,  reverently 
guarding  the  fire  on  many  altars  for 
generations,  passes  into  the  spirit  of 
those  who  come  after  a  certain  clearness 
of  vision,  and  into  their  blood  a  certain 
lustral  cleanness.  Upon  s.ich  there  lin- 
gers the  purity  of  temples  and  mys- 
terious impressions  of  meetings  with  the 
gods  face  to  face  in  solitary  places.  He 
who  comes  to  the  race  thus  predestined 
comes  with  the  sure  vision,  the  buoyant 
energy,  the  swift  feet,  of  those  who  are 
already  trained  and  shaped  for  their  part. 
When  such  a  runner  appears  in  the 


line,  there  is  always  a  torch  ready  to  bis 
hand,  and  the  goal  which  another  has 
reached  becomes  his  starting-point.  He 
takes  his  place  so  quietly  among  the 
runners  that  few  are  aware  that  another 
has  entered  the  lists,  and  that  the  light, 
which  has  shone  about  the  feet  of  men 
in  the  long  dark  years  when  the  fathers 
were  groping  for  the  way,  has  been 
seized  by  one  who  will  carry  it  swift 
and  far  into  the  surrounding  darkness. 

He  cared  little  for  possessions  and 
less  for  praise;  for  there  was  but  one 
thought  in  his  mind  and  one  passion  in 
his  heart — to  run  without  ceasing,  not 
only  with  the  light  but  toward  It;  for 
the  race  Is  tor  the  night  only,  and  the 
torch-bearers  know  that  they  face  the 
morning  and  are  Its  forerunners.  He 
gave  up  what  other  men  prize  that  he 
might  help  them  see  where  lie  the  real 
prizes  and  lead  the  way  to  them.  There 
was  no  burst  of  applause,  no  casting  of 
flowers  in  the  way,  no  procession  from 
the  temple,  when  be  took  the  light  in 
bis  hand;  the  consecration  was  in  his 
spirit,  not  In  any  form  of  ceremony.  He 
was  thinking  neither  of  those  who  cheer 
nor  of  those  who  deride,  but  of  the  goal 
where  faces  now  hidden  by  darkness 
gather  in  the  light,  and  voices  now 
silent  welcome,  not  with  shouts  for  the 
victor,  but  with  Joy  in  his  running  and 
the  passing  of  the  fire  into  the  shadows 
that  cover  the  years  that  are  to  come. 
So  they  crown  not  the  runner  but  the 
race,  and  honor  not  the  bearer  but  the 
torch;  and  they  who  have  run  well  and 
faithfully  are  glad,  for  they  too  have 
found  that  the  Joy  lies  not  in  any  greet- 
ing from  another,  but  in  driving  back 
the  night. 

What  doubts  were  bis  in  the  blackness 
of  the  valleys,  what  delight  when  the 


way  ran  along  the  edges  of  the  bills  and 
far  off  there  was  a  faint  prophecy  of  the 
dawn;  wliat  weariness  was  his  when  the 
road  was  strewn  with  stones  that  cut 
the  feet  and  the  air  lay  murky  and  op- 
pressive about  it,  what  sudden  delight 
when  it  climbed  the  bill  and  the  press- 
ure of  every  step  made  him  aware  that 
he  was  ascending  to  the  heights  where 
the  stars  shine  In  unclouded  splendor; 
what  loneliness  was  his  in  places  where 
no  light  glimmered  through  the  gloom, 
what  warmth  of  spirit  when  points  of 
fire  here  and  there  brought  the  com- 
panionship of  other  runners — who  shall 
know  these  things  until  the  gods  make 
all  bidden  things  plain?  And  in  that 
day  when  the  light  lies  on  the  face  of 
all  things,  who  will  remember  the  perils 
and  hardships  of  the  way  by  which  he 
came  to  peace?  The  road  Is  but  a  path 
to  the  temple,  and  when  the  smell  of  the 
garlands  is  in  the  air,  and  the  song 
of  praise  floats  above  the  worshipers, 
and  the  gods  are  no  longer  hidden  afar, 
who  will  think  how  he  came  in  the  Joy 
of  the  race  run,  and  the  light  passed  on, 
and  the  vision  of  the  gods  making  the 
place  radiant,  not  with  hope,  but  with 
Iteace  and  rest? 


LYMAN   ABBOTT 

A  TRIBUTE  BY 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

IN  the  same  birthday  issue  of  The 
Outlook  in  which  Mr.  Mabie's  edi- 
torial, "The  Torch-Bearer,"  first  ap- 
peared, there  was  also  printed  the 
following  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  was  to  become, 
about  two  years  later,  Dr.  Abbott's  asso- 

«''**«   effgit^-e'J^y**""''^   ^^g.^t   The 
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Outlook.  We  think  It  perhaps  not  In- 
appropriate to  print  It  here  as  though  it 
came  from  one  who  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing was  a  member  of  The  Outlook  staff. 
— The  Edftors. 

The  White  House,  Washington, 
December  6,  1905. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Mabic: 

Througl)  you  may  I  present  the  assur- 
ance of  my  profound  regard  to  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, and  the  heartiest  congratulations 
to  him  on  his  seventieth  birthday?  Dr. 
Abbott  is  one  of  those  men  whose  work 
and  life  give  strength  to  all  who  believe 
in  this  country,  and  hearten  them  in  the 
effort  to  strive  after  better  things.  He 
lias  known  how  to  combine  to  a  very 
unusual  degree  a  series  of  qualities,  all 
of  them  necessary  but  by  no  means  all 
often  developed  in  the  same  individual. 
Exactly  as  in  his  writings  he  stands 
fearlessly  for  the  rights  of  the  laboring 
man  and  yet  is  equally  fearless  in  his 
denunciation  of  any  kind  of  mob  vio- 
lence or  of  attack  on  property;  exactly 
as  he  unsparingly  assails  every  corrupt 
politician  and  yet  avoids  the  pit  of  mere 
slanderous  accusation  against  all  men  in 
public  life;  so  in  his  private  character 
he  combines  a  good-natured  evenness  of 
temper  with  the  power  of  flaming  wrath 
against  unrighteousness,  insistence  upon 
adherence  to  a  high  ideal  with  ready 
recognition  of  the  need  of  practical 
methods  in  the  achievement  of  that 
ideal,  and  a  serene  and  lofty  hopefulness 
and  belief  in  the  future  with  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  all  that  is  low,  base,  cruel, 
evil,  and  therefore  mercilessly  to  be 
warred  against  in  the  present.  That  he 
may  live  many  years  to  guide  and  in- 
spire us  is  the  hope  of  his  friend, 

TUUODOBI:  ROOSEVBXT. 


DB.  ABBOTT  AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


TRIBUTES  FROM  THE  PRESS 


PROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 

IN  the  passing  of  Lyman  Abbott  this 
city  and  this  country  lose  one  of 
their  great  forces  for  light  and 
truth.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  men  to 
whom  a  whole  people  turn  for  advice  and 
example,  and  when  Americans  turned  to 
Lyman  Abbott  he  never  failed  to  help. 

New  England  has  been  generous  in 
giving  to  the  world  men  and  women, 
sometimes  whole  families,  whose  leader- 
ship, spirituality  and  scholarship  have 
been -of  tremendous  benefit  to  their  fel- 
lows. Lyman  Abbott  came  of  one  of 
those  families,  each  generation  of  which 
sought  to  outdo  its  predecessor  in  good' 
works.  He  bad  the  New  England  en- 
ergy, the  New  England  heritage  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Lyman  Abbott  might  have  made  a 
great  name  for  himself  at  the  bar,  as 


two  of  his  brothers  did,  If  he  had  not 
chosen  to  turn  to  the  pulpit.  It  was  as 
a  preacher  that  he  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  his  intellec- 
tual powers  and  the  breadth  of  his  great 
mind.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  attempt  to 
take  the  place  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
as  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  but 
Dr.  Abbott  took  it  and  kept  it.  If  he 
lacked  Beecher's  magnetism  and  fire  he 
made  up  for  them  in  his  sermons  with 
the  clearness  of  his  logic  and  the  gen- 
uine warmth  of  his  friendship  for  hu- 
manity. 

It  was  in  literature  rather  than  in  the 
pulpit,  however,  that  Dr.  Abbott  reached 
his  greatest  audiences.  As  the  editor  of 
The  Outlook  he  was  able  to  convey  his 
valuable  opinions  to  the  entire  intellec- 
tual public.  Nor  were  these  opinions 
limited  to  the  field  of  religion.    Lyman 


AblMtt  lived  in  times  of  strife.  He  was 
no  mere  scholar,  apart  from  the  strug- 
gle of  his  fellows.  He  knew  that  it  was 
Impossible  to  separate  religion  and  hu- 
man events;  social  and  spiritual  things 
were  too  closely  intertwined  for  that. 
He  knew  how  weak  and  how  strong  hu- 
manity could  be,  and  tried  to  turn  its 
strength  into  the  right  channels. 

Christianity  was  ever  uppermost  In 
Lyman  Abbott's  soul.  He  saw  that  the 
largest  need  of  bis  day  was  to  make  that 
Christianity  applicable  to  the  day's 
problems,  political  or  otherwise.  He 
was  sincere,  and  he  tried  to  make  his 
world  sincere.  He  was  sane  and  he 
preached  sanity.  He  was  moderate, 
relying  upon  the  clarity  of  his  fine  argu- 
mentative powers  to  convince. 

There  was  no  necessary  reform  that 
could  not  rely  upon  Dr.  Abbott  for  ad- 
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vice  and  aid.  He  was  willing  always 
to  give  his  pen  or  his  voico  to  a  wortliy 
cause.  He  worlced  for  his  city,  bis  State, 
liis  country,  and  indeed  for  the  well  be- 
ing of  the  whole  world.  And  his  ability, 
bis  personality,  his  remarkable  quality 
of  seeing  the  right  way  to  do  the  right 
thing  attracted  to  him  many  other  men 
of  vision  who  worked  with  him  in  bis 
chosen  vineyards.  One  of  these  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  served  on  The 
Outlook  with  Dr.  Abbott  and  with  whose 
name  Lyman  Abbott's  will  always  be 
linked. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Abbott  is  one  of  the 
finest  pages  in  the  history  of  unselfish 
endeavor.  He  worked  unceasingly  all 
the  life  that  has  Just  ended  in  its  eighty- 
seventh  year.  So  long  as  there  was 
some  new  spiritual  problem,  some  social 
question  at  which  to  direct  the  clear 
light  of  his  mind,  Lyman  Abbott  would 
not  rest.  But  at  last  the  strong  hands 
are  folded  in  sleep  and  the  compelling 
voice  is  still.  He  was  like  a  patriarch 
who  had  lingered  because  the  people 
needed  him. 

FROM  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN,  PHILADELPHIA 

To  fully  depict  the  manifold  activities 
and  interests  of  his  long  life  would  take 
us  into  almost  every  field  of  social  prog- 
ress, and  into  itolltics  and  economics  as 
well  as  religion. 

His  ardor  for  spiritual  attainment  was 
matched  by  his  enthusiasm  for  every 
cause  that  aimed  at  human  betterment; 
at  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  from 
shackles  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  the  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  Christianity  to  the 
solution  of  social  problems.  .  These 
prompting  motives  could  not  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  most  quoted  of  his 
sayings:  "He  who  denies  the  brother- 
hood of  man  is  as  much  an  infidel  as 
he  who  denies  the  fatherhood  of  God." 

Such  a  life  is  an  achievement  of  high 
and  lasting  meaning  to  humanity;  an 
example  which  glows  with  hopeful  prom- 
ise through  clouds  of  doubtful  portent. 

FROM  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

The  death  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  editor 
of  The  Outlook,  will  bring  a  sense  of 
personal  loss  to  a  multitude  of  people. 
Over  a  long  period  of  years  his  life  was 
a  wholesome  Influence  that  was  widely 
felt  through  his  writings  in  his  books 
and  in  The  Outlook.  It  fell  to  him  In 
marked  degree  to  fulfill  the  ambition  so 
finely  expressed  by  Andrew  D.  White, 
founder  of  Cornell  UniverMty,  to  direct 
young  people  into  fields  of  fruitful 
thought  and  to  guide  older  people  along 
lines  of  right  reason. 

It  is  first  of  all  as  a  teacher  of  practi- 
cal  religion  that  Dr.  Abbott  himself 
might  like  to  be  judged.  He  came  at  a 
time  of  transition  in  religious  views  and 
he  became  one  of  the  best-known  Inter- 
reters  of  the  new  theology. 

Broadly  tolerant  and  deeply  spiritual. 


he  had  that  sense  of  direct  communion 
with  God  which  he  expressed  in  the 
title  of  one  of  his  books,  "The  Great 
Companion."  He  needed  no  argument 
for  the  existence  of  God.  He  felt  he 
had  the  testimony  of  his  own  experience. 
With  this  confidence  he  had  no 
shadow  of  fear  as  to  the  teachings  of 
modem  science.  His  "Theology  of  an 
Evolutionist"  shows  how  he  found  In 
scientific  inquiry  suggestions  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  most  profound 
questions  of  life  and  destiny.  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  was  his  test. 
He  stressed  life  rather  than  formal 
creed.  Underlying  his  work  was  the 
text  from  Micah  that  so  fully  expressed 
the  belief  of  his  close  friend,  Theodore 
Roosevelt: 

O  man,  what  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee  but  to  do  Justly,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God? 

But  there  was  another  side  to  Lyman 
Abbott.  He  changed  the  name  of  the 
publication  he  edited  from  the  "Chris- 
tian Union"  to  The  Outlook,  because  he 
desired  to  emphasize  its  interest  in  the 
whole  field  of  human  endeavor.  Under 
his  editorship  The  Outlook  has  been 
always  progressive,  but  never  visionary. 
It  has  stood  for  a  sane  Americanism. 

When  the  war  came.  The  Outlook  did 
not  permit  its  neutrality  to  prevent  It 
from  speaking  out  on  tbn  ruthlessness 
of  Germany.  Dr.  Abbott  was  for  peace, 
but  only  for  the  peace  of  righteousness. 
He  felt  there  were  evils  worse  than  war. 
Pacifism  was  not  in  his  creed. 

In  considering  industrial  or  political 
problems  he  was  always  vigorously  for 
Justice.  No  one  could  Ineet  him  or  at- 
tend one  of  the  luncheons  that  The 
Outlook  staff  often  gave  to  men  who 
might  have  information  of  Interest  with- 
out understanding  that  this  slight,  gray- 
bearded  man  was  essentially  honest, 
fair,  keen,  ready  to  hear  all  sides  while 
sincerely  seeking  the  truth. 

Sucb  leadership  as  that  of  Lyman 
Abbott's  is  of  immense  importance  In  a 
democracy.  It  embraces  both  the  vision 
and  the  effectiveness  without  which  the 
people  perish. 

FROM  THE  DAILY  JOURNAL, 
TELLURIDE,  COLORADO 

It  is  refreshing  to  pause  for  Just  a 
moment  or  two  in  the  midst  of  the  pres- 
ent political  campaign  and  pay  an  hon- 
est tribute  to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  noted 
editor  and  churchman,  whose  death 
occurred  on  Sunday. 

Dr.  Abbott  carved  a  niche  in  American 
history.  A  student  of  public  problems, 
be  was  competent  to  purvey  to  the  world 
through  The  Outlook  his  Impressions  of 
contemporaneous  life.  Dr.  Abbott  was 
Editor-in-Cblef  of  The  Outlook  since 
1893. 

Dr.  Abbott  will  also  be  remembered  as 
a  friend  of  that  unique  figure  in  Ameri- 
can history,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Like 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Dr.  Abbott  will  be 
missed.  But  his  kingly  presence  and  en- 
dearing personality  will  remain  perma- 


nently engraved  in  American  life 
through  his  magazine,  and  through  bis 
contributions  to  the  religious  life  of  the 
country.  The  Outlook  will  be  carried  on 
under  the  comi>etent  leadership  of  Dr. 
Abbott's  two  sons,  Lawrence  F.  and 
Ernest  H.,  a  continual  memorial  to  the 
real  heart  and  greatness  of  Lyman  Ab- 
bott 

FROM    THE    MACON    DAILY    TELE- 
GRAPH. MACON.  GEORGIA 

Few  men  of  the  last  half  of  the  nino- 
teenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  twentieth  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  sanity  and  moral  and  social 
health  of  the  time  as  has  the  venerable 
and  lovable  Lyman  Abbott,  who  laid 
down  his  earth's  labors  Sunday  and 
entered  upon  the  great  venture  and 
quest. 

As  an  editor,  author,  social  leader, 
theologian,  and  liberal  preacher  he  has 
had  few  equals.  He  commenced  writing 
very  early  in  life,  and  in  connection 
with  his  brother  wrote  two  novels  when 
he  was  not  much  more  than  a  boy.  He 
prepared  himself  for  the  practice  of  law. 
but  his  interest  In  things  religious  was 
so  profound  that  he  decided  to  become  a 
minister.  His  first  i>a8torate  was  in  the 
West,  where  he  early  gave  evidence  of 
clear-cut  and  inspirational  religious 
thought  of  a  very  high  order.  Speaking 
of  this  early  pastorate,  he  says  that  be 
resolved  to  give  his  people  the  enlight- 
enment of  Jesus  upon  the  problems  of 
practical  lite  in  weekly  discourses,  and 
the  people  heard  him  gladly. ...  He  was 
not  so  brilliant  and  picturesque  and  orar 
torical  as  Mr.  Beecher,  but  was  clearer, 
more  pungent,  and  more  informing. 

In  connection  with  his  work  as  a  jtos- 
tor  and  author  and  social  welfare 
worker,  he  took  the  old  "Christian 
Union,"  and  made  of  it,  under  the  new 
name  "The  Outlook,"  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  Journals  of  enligbt- 
ened  opinion  not  only  in  America  but  in 
the  world.  .  .  . 

On  public  issues  The  Outlook  has  been 
conservative,  fearless,  intelligent,  and 
conspicuously  fair.  While  Mr.  Abbott 
was  a  Republican  in  leaning,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  Just  as  ready  to  praise  a 
Democrat  when  he  saw  good  in  him  as 
if  he  were  a  Republican,  and  Just  as 
ready  to  criticise  Republicans  for  failure 
to  measure  to  the  highest  standards.  He 
was  Republican  in  the  same  independent 
and  constructive  way  that  the  "Tele- 
graph" aspires  to  be  Democratic. 

Mr.  Abbott  was  among  the  first  popu- 
lar ministers  of  America  to  take  the 
position  that  the  life  and  teachings  and 
mission  of  Jesus  were  Just  as  efllcacious 
imder  one  scientific  hypothesis  as  an- 
other. He  believed  that  the  evolution- 
ary point  of  view,  if  spiritually  inter- 
preted and  applied,  gave  new  meaning 
and  worth  and  dignity  and  hope  to 
human  life  and  added  glory  to  God.  In 
notable  addresses  before  college  au- 
diences he  argued  that  God  is  in  his 
world  ai^ijj^jiy  the  fine  forces  of  life. 
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and  that  he  is  still  making  the  world  a 
progressively  better  home  of  man. .  . . 

His  general  view  of  history  and  poll- 
tics  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  and  after  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
retirement  to  private  life  Mr.  Abbott  in- 
duced him  to  become  associate  editor  of 
The  Outlook.  These  two  great  men 
worked  together  with  remarkable  har- 
mony and  with  highest  mutual  regard. 

Mr.  Abbott  waa  among  the  first  lead- 
ers of  America  who  Insisted  that  Amer- 
ica should  vigorously  protest  against  the 
German  march  and  the  German  methods 
of  warfare.  ...  He  favored  large  and 
generous  co-operation  of  America  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  was  finely  sym- 
pathetic and  co-operative  with  all  efforts 
to  feed  the  hunger,  heal  the  wounds  and 
repair  the  breaches  made  by  the  World 
War.  He  also  favored  generous  co- 
operation of  the  nations  to  prevent  fu- 
ture wars  and  to  promote  common  world 
good.  He  contended  that  the  World 
War,  as  much  as  It  cost  to  win  it  by  the 
Allies  and  America,  was  worth  and 
would  be  worth  to  the  human  race  even 
more  than  It  cost.  His  high  courage, 
intelligence,  and  purpose,  as  well  as 
ability  to  work.  Increased  rather  than 
diminished  witli  age.  Though  very  frail 
of  body,  he  was  one  of  the  busiest  work- 
ers of  the  time.  In  some  of  his  writings 
he  tells  the  interesting  story  of  how  he 
learned  to  turn  Insomnia  into  a  blessing. 
He  says  he  remembered  the  beautiful 
verse  in  the  Psalms  to  the  effect  that  the 
meditations  of  the  Lord'during  the  night- 
watches  are  sweet,  and  from  that  hour 
on  he  got  more  rest  and  refreshing 
from  these  sweet  meditations  than  he 
did  from  sleep.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
one  who  turned  insomnia  into  a  bless- 
ing succeeded  in  making  his  own  life  an 
unusual  benediction  to  his  generation. 

FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
One  of  the  gentlest  and  most  widely 
beloved  of  Americans,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
bad  the  fire,  fearlessness  and  vision  of 
a  prophet.  He  did  not  put  much  em- 
phasis upon  creeds,  but  his  preaching 
and  writing  dwelt  on  the  essentials  of  a 
Christian  life.  Though  blown  upon  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  he  was  not 
blown  about  by  It  He  maintained  a 
serenity  which  had  a  physical  illustra- 
tion in  the  mountain  at  whose  foot  he 
lived  for  many  months  at  a  time  during 
his  later  years — Storm  King,  on  the 
Hudson.  He  sought  and  accepted  the 
last  word  of  science.  He  even  wrote  a 
book  on  the  theology  of  evolution,  but 
what  science  had  to  bring  to  him  only 
assisted  in  the  evolution  of  his  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  a  way  of  life  rather 
than  a  philosophical  or  theological  opin- . 
Ion. 

His  great  ardor  was  for  spiritual 
achievement,  but  he  was  prominent  in 
every  good  work  for  the  bettering  of 
the  physical  life  of  those  about  him.  As 
an  editor  he  had  not  only  a  gift  for 
clear,  persuasive  statement,  but  a  rea- 
sonable optimism  that  refused  to  be  dis- 
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couraged  or  defeated.  As  a  preacher  he 
had  to  meet  the  severe  tef>t  of  succeed- 
ing Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  voice  of 
the  orator  is  hushed,  but  the  influence 
of  this  prophet  of  man's  brotherhood 
will  be  felt  long  beyond  the  years  of  bis 
long  life. 

FROM  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
NEWS,  DENVER.  COLORADO 
Dr.  Abbott  took  Interest  in  all  that 
pertained  to  the  betterment  of  the  hu- 
man race.  He  was  always  found  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed.  He  was  an  Inter- 
nationalist before  the  word  was  much  in 
use  and  before  the  doctrine  received  any- 
thing but  ridicule  from  the  bulk  of  the 
people  who  associated  it  with  the  Red 
Flag  of  Marxianlsm.  His  biographer 
calls  Dr.  Abbott  a  "rational  optimist" 
The  phrase  fits  him. 

FROM  THE 
NEW  YORK  SUN 

The  full  and  useful  life  of  Lyman 
Abbott,  who  has  Just  died,  constitutes  a 
wonderful  record  of  intellectual,  politi- 
cal and  spiritual  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  belonged  to  a  race  emi- 
nent alike  for  its  energy  in  action,  its 
brilliancy  in  intellect  and  Its  high  princi- 
ple; the  race  that  prpduced  the  old  New 
England  ministers.  In  him  joined  the 
best  of  their  qualities,  for  be  had  not 
only  the  strength  of  understanding  and 
the  firmness  of  principle  that  were 
theirs,  but  the  tireless,  enterprising  en- 
ergy that  kept  blm  active  all  his  life  in 
the  advancement  of  America. 

To  Dr.  Abbott  the  country's  advance- 
ment was  a  matter  above  all  of  the 
spirit.  While  other  men  of  his  day 
worked  manfully  to  make  the  country 
more  prosperous,  to  settle  its  waiting 
Western  fields,  he  served  especially  the 
ideal  of  uprightness  and  high  thinking. 
He  lived  in  a  time  when  his  spiritual 
elevation  was  needed  to  right  the  bal- 
ance in  a  nation  necessarily  absorbed  in 
its  material  affairs.  That  America  to- 
day thinks  not  simply  of  the  dollar,  but 
past  the  dollar  to  great  fundamental 
things  without  which  prosperity  would 
lose  its  value,  we  owe  to  Dr.  Abbott  and 
to  men  like  him;  but  in  remarkably 
large  part  to  Dr.  Abbott  himself. 

America  has  produced  other  men  who 
combined  spiritual  and  mental  pre- 
eminence— a  long  line  of  them,  from 
Jonathan  Edwards  to  Emerson;  but  its 
scholars  have  few  of  them  possessed  Dr. 
Abbott's  gift  of  applying  the  high  forces 
in  them  with  full  effect  to  practical  mat- 
ters of  the  moment.  For  him  principle 
was  no  abstract  thing,  religion  was  not 
a  matter  to  lock  up  in  the  meeting  house 
with  the  hymn  books,  between  Sundays. 
He  believed  in  applied  religion;  as  in- 
deed others  did.  But  he  possessed  the 
rare  talent  actually  to  apply  it. 

Fortune  added  to  his  gifts  that  of 
literary  and  speaking  ability.  His  power 
of  expression  enabled  htm  to  reach  the 
American  world  through  the  pulpit,  by 
his  numerous  books  and  articles,  and 
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perhaps  most  potently  of  all,  as  an  edi- 
tor, shaping  and  inspiring  the  utterances 
of  publications  which  went  through  all 
the  country.  By  all  these  means  h« 
preached  the  application  of  conscience  to 
the  public  problems  of  the  day.  It  was 
characteristic  of  him  and  perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  of  his  applications  of 
principle,  as  well  as  of  his  keen  and 
sound  instinct  for  the  best,  that  he 
pinned  his  faith  and  friendship  in 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  He  saw  early  what 
not  all  could  see — that  this  man  was 
destined  to  play  the  great  part  at  Wash- 
ington in  a  critical  phase  of  American 
progress. 

Few  men  have  influenced  more  people 
in  this  country  than  Dr.  Abbott  did. 
None  perhaps  have  influenced  so  many 
for  80  long  a  term  of  years.  Sanity  went 
band  in  hand  with  earnestness  in  him. 
He  remained  to  the  end  what  he  had 
been  throughout,  the  clear,  brave  and 
convincing  spokesman  of  what  was  best 
in  the  American  spirit. 

FROM  THE  EVENING  NEWS. 
NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

With  all  his  long  study  and  erudition, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  best  remembered 
as  a  man  Who  found  God  in  the  street 
and  the  market-place.  He  was  not  of 
the  race  of  great  theological  controver- 
sialists, but  a  preacher  ol  the  Christian 
life.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his 
professional  career  he  viewed  religion  in 
relation  to  social  and  civ]'  problems.  It 
was  for  him  a  way  of  life,  and  he  de- 
voted all  his  energies,  in  the  pulpit,  as 
editor  and  as  a  citizen,  to  a  Christian 
solution  of  the  practical  problems  of 
living. 

FROM  THE 
BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE 

If  any  man  ever  deserved  the  com- 
mendation, "Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant"  it  was  Lyman  Abbott,  who 
has  entered  into  rest  after  more  than 
eighty  years  of  fruitful  living.  Nowhere 
will  he  be  mourned  so  widely  or  more 
deeply  than  in  Brooklyn.  His  eleven 
years'  pastorate  of  Plymouth  Church, 
where  he  succeeded  Mr.  Beecher,  was  a 
period  of  religious  illumination  and 
growth  for  the  whole  world,  and  more 
especially  for  Brooklyn,  where  his  lucid, 
frank  and  honest  preaching  was  rein- 
forced by  his  personality,  which  inspired 
a  warm  affection  among  ell  who  knew 
him. 

Dr.  Abbott  was  a  beacon  ligbt  of  hon- 
est and  frank  thinking  among  the  ortho- 
dox churches  at  a  time  when  they  were 
profoundly  stirred  by  the  higher  criti- 
cism. Dr.  Abbott  said  at  his  eightieth 
anniversary  here  that  he  learned  to  ac- 
cept the  truth  of  evolution  from  Mr. 
Beecher,  but  the  consequence  of  that 
acceptance  was  far  wider  than  either 
man  could  have  dreamed.  Dr.  Abbott 
became  pastor  of  Plymouth  in  the  very 
year  that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  published 
"Robert  Elsmere,'*  and  a  few  treats  later 
Digitized  by  VjUOVrtr 
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he  preached  a  series  of  sermons  on  evo- 
lution from  that  pulpit  which  stirred 
opposition  among  the  more  narrowly 
orthodox,  but  was  a  powerful  factor  in 
leading  the  churches  to  a  faith  which 
learned  to  worship  Ood  as  revealed 
through  natural  law  as  well  as  through 
revelation. 

Dr.  Abbott  did  a  great  service  through 
teaching  men  to  see  science  as  the  ser- 
vant of  religion  rather  than  its  enemy, 
at  a  time  when  the  "higher  criticism" 
had  made  impossible  for  intelligent  and 
honest  minds  the  earlier  belief  in  the 
literal  or  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
and  was  weakening  the  faith  of  many 
brought  up  in  that  simpler  faith.  But 
he  was  much  more  than  a  great  leader 
of  religious  thought.  He  was  an  editor 
as  well  as  a  preacher,  a  work  which 
came  to  its  full  fruition  as  editor  of  The 
Outlook.  There  he  was  a  friend  and 
supporter  of  progress  in  all  good  causes 
except  only  woman  suffrage,  which  he 
always  regarded  as  a  danger  to  the 
home.  He  was  a  national  figure  aa  an 
advocate  of  higher  political  and  finer 
social  living  and  of  better  education.  An 
incident  which  illustrated  the  sanity  of 
Dr.  Abbott's  thinking  was  that  he  was 
dropped  from  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety in  1913  because  he  also  belonged 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  League  and  be- 
cause he  supported  preparedness  in  The 
Outlook.  When  the  atrocities  in  Bel- 
gium came  be  insisted  that  Christianity 
justified  the  strong  in  protecting  the 
weak,  and  he  strongly  supported  the 
war.  although  he  had  done  much  to  pro- 
mote the  ideal  of  world  peace. 

At  the  time  of  the  Plymouth  celebra- 
tion of  Dr.  Abbott's  eightieth  birthday 
The  Eagle  urged  that  it  be  followed  by 
a  national  assemblage  to  pay  tribute 
while  he  still  lived  to  the  exalted  charac- 
ter of  the  man  and  to  the  great  influence 
he  had  exerted  in  the  growth  of  honest 
thinking  and  a  higher  plane  of  conduct 
in  both  public  affairs  and  private  living. 
Such  a  memorial  tribute  was  not  made, 
however.  Now  that  the  tireless  worker 
has  gone  to  his  reward,  such  tributes 
will  no  doubt  come  from  many  parts  of 
the  country.  If  they  serve  to  emphasize 
and  continue  the  influence  of  this  great 
and  good  man,  they  will  do  something 
to  continue  the  fine  work  to  which  he 
gave  bis  long  life  freely  and  without 
stint 


FROM  THE 

SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY, 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

In  the  shifting  succession  of  vesper 
speakers  who  appear  out  of  space  on  the 
platform  of  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  leave 
their  message,  and  vanish  into  space 
again,  we  had  grown  to  look  forward 
each  year  to  our  visit  in  the  fall  from 
Dr.  Abbott  as  a  sort  of  "St.  Martin's 
summer."    . . 

Besides  thi  many  endowments  which 

had  given  htm  fame,  he  brought  us  two 

especially  dear  to  a  college  audi- 

'>utta  and  age.    We  are  not  so 


irreverent  aa  we  seem — ^if  we  really  have 
something  worthy  of  reverence.  The 
spare,  ascetic  figure,  the  white  pa- 
triarchal beard,  made  a  setting  from 
which  the  counsels  of  rii>e  experience 
came  worthily  and  were  welcome.  But 
the  spirit  of  youth  in  him  was  indomi- 
table— and  as  cheerful  as  indomitable. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  gift  he  gave  us  was 
a  fresh  sense  of  the  normal  relation  of 
religion  to  life.  He  had  a  natural  gift 
for  spiritual  things.  He  could  perhaps 
have  been  a  mystic.  His  manhood  was 
spent  in  the  midst  of  the  keenest  intel- 
lectual ferment  the  religious  world  has 
ever  seen.  In  that  Intellectual  arena  he 
had  been  a  champion.  But  religion  in 
him  was  neither  intellect  nor  emotion. 
It  was  the  strong,  fresh  breath  of  his 
life.  It'  made  him  at  home  in  any 
assemblage  of  men — they  were  all  the 
children  of  God.  It  will  make  him  just 
as  simply'  and  naturally  at  home  with 
"the  spirits  of  Just  men  made  perfect." 
But  we  shall  miss  his  message. 

FROM  THE  EVENING  MAIL, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
Dr.  Abbott  worked  in  no  narrow 
groove.  He  knew  the  world.  He  strove 
always  to  make  it  a  better  world  for  all 
to  live  in.  He  realized  that  it  could  not 
be  made  better  by  "the  power  of  preju- 
dice, mutual  antagonisms,  or  inflexible 
dogmatism.  In  all  that  he  said  and  did 
the  spirit  of  a  wise  charity  was  upper- 
most. He  broadened  the  minds  that 
came  in  contact  with  his,  and  grew 
broader  and  deeper  himself  through  his 
desire  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  all. 

FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EXPRESS, 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

With  the  broadest  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs,  both  of  the  past  and  present, 
he  combined  a  deep  interest  in  humanity 
and  an  instinct  for  news,  which  was  per- 
haps the  most  important  factor  In  his 
mental  equipment.  He  knew  how  to 
select  for  discussion  subjects  in  which 
people  were  interested  and  thereby  he 
won  readers  and  influenced  thought 
where  a  more  monastic  type  of  man 
would  have  failed. 

FROM  THE  WESTERN  CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Dr.  Abbott  was  an  optimist,  but  he 
saw  clearly  the  dlfllculties  and  obstacles 
in  the  way  to  success.  He  was  a  man  of 
faith  and  of  vision.  Strong  men,  like 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  were  attracted  to 
him.  Because  of  his  great  length  of  life, 
his  vigor  to  the  end,  and  his  deep  inter- 
est in  every  important  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  men,  he  became  one  of  the 
best-known  characters  to  the  general 
public. 

FROM  THE  EDMONTON  (CANADA) 
JOURNAL 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  who  died  in  New 
York  on  Sunday,  was  a  wonderful  old 
man  who  over  a  long  period  of  years 


had  exerted  strong  influence  on  Ameri- 
can life.  The  last  issue  of  The  Outlook, 
of  which  he  has  been  editor-in-chief 
since  1893,  contained  an  article  ovmt  his 
signature  in  which  there  was  no  sign 
of  any  abating  of  his  old-time  vigor.  It 
is  only  an  occasional  man  who,  on  ap- 
proaching his  eighty-seventh  birthday, 
is  so  much  alive  as  he  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  In  all  that  he  has  said  and 
written  in  recent  weeks. 

FROM  THE  DALLAS,  TEXAS. 
MORNING  NEWS 

As  an  editor  he  made  of  The  Outlook 
a  distinctive  publication.  As  a  preacher 
he  followed  his  profession  for  the  good 
that  he  hoped  to  do  to  others  and  not 
for  the  furthering  of  his  own  reputation. 
As  a  writer  on  religious  subjects  he 
showed  both  learning  and  moderation. 
In  all  things  he  displayed  prodigious  in- 
dustry, and  everywhere  he  was  accorded 
the  respect  which  sincerity  inspires. 

FROM  THE  LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN. 
TRIBUNE  AND  LEADER-PRESS 

Many  men  were  attracted  to  Hr. 
Abbott's  leadership  by  some  of  the 
numerous  other  qualities  with  which  he 
was  endowed  besides  his  active  and 
militant  Christianity.  But  his  was  none 
the  less  an  ennobling  influence  because 
It  was  often  his  personality  rather  tbaa 
his  principles  that  first  drew  moi  to 
him.  Prom  hlip  must  have  been  re- 
flected and  radiated  upon  those  about 
him  something  of  his  own  clear  and 
serene  faith.  So  Lyman  Abbott  leavened 
the  lump  of  more  or  less  ignoble  and 
thoughtless  men  and  manners  of  his 
times. 

FROM  THE  JEWISH  TRIBUNE, 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Dr.  Abbott  was  fearless,  and  because 
of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  learning 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  the  truth  as 
he  saw  it  and  to  preach  the  evolution  of 
human  thought  as  demonstrated  in  the 
progress  of  religion.  Personally  he  was 
among  the  most  lovable  of  men.  with  the 
great  dignity  which  was  the  natural 
sequence  of  his  power;  a  fine  democracy 
that  marked  the  recognition  of  human 
fellowship,  and  a  broad  humanity  which 
found  room  for  aiding  every  worthy  en- 
deavor for  the  uplift  of  the  oppressed. 

Is  there  a  finer  sentiment  in  all  our 
literature  than  that  sentence  in  one  of 
his  sermons:  "He  who  denies  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man  Is  as  much  an  InA- 
del  as  he  who  denies  the  Fatherhood  of 
God"?  And  he  not  only  preached  this 
doctrine — ^he  practiced  It. 

FROM  THE  BROOKLYN  TIMES, 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Singular  combination  of  prophet  and 

preacher  and  scientist  and  sage,  Lyman 

Abbott  had  a  clear  vision  of  the  worid 

around  him,  and  a  sublime  vision  of  the 
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in.  an  age  of  great  American  churchmen 
and  '  publicists.  He  was  as  clear  an 
analyst  of  the  material  progress  of  his 
time  as  any  thinker,  but  science  did  not 
sliake  his  faith.  Instead,  all  that  he 
learned  of  the  material  world  and  its 
contacts  strengthened  in  him  the  belief 
In  a  hereafter  cleansed  of  the  dross  and 
wrong  of  the  universe  that  is  apparent 
to  the  mind  in  the  flesh. . . . 

Brooklyn  remembers  the  great  clergy- 
man and  scholar  as  the  successor  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  In  the  pulpit  of 
Plymouth  Church.  ... 

There  are  many  who  recall  Dr.  Abbott 
as  he  stood  on  the  plain  and  severe  plat- 
form of  the  historic  cburcht  preaching 
bis  great  sermons  on  the  higher  criti- 
cism and  his  Pauline  sermons.  Spare  in 
body  but  with  a  towering  forehead  and 
a  flowing  beard,  he  looked  the  prophet. 
His  lectures  attracted  the  attention  of 
scholars  and  churchmen,  because  of 
their    keen    intellectual    quality,    their 


convincing  power,  and  the  clarity  and 
strength  of  the  mind  that  formed  them. 

FROM  THE  CORNWALL  PRESS, 
CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK 

This  week  newspapers  and  periodicals 
all  over  the  United  States  will  com- 
memorate the  passing  of  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  but  here  in  Cornwall  It  is  our 
sad  privilege  to  commemorate  the  pass- 
ing of  a  neighbor. 

Dr.  Abbott  came  to  Cornwall  as  a 
young  minister  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Canterbury  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
became  very  fond  of  the  town  and  of  the 
surrounding  country;  and  after  he  had 
left  the  pulpit  to  devote  his  time  to  edi- 
torial work  and  authorship,  he  made 
Cornwall  his  home,  building  the  hospita- 
ble white  house  which  has  long  been  a 
landmark  in  the  lower  village.  . .  . 

Every  one  who  knew  Dr.  Abbott 
will  remember  "his  interest  in  young  peo- 


ple. This  was  because  he  himself  had 
kept  a  youthful  spirit. . .  . 

For  a  great  number  of  years  past, 
practically  all  boys  in  Cornwall-on-Hud- 
son  have  come  to  know  Dr.  Abbott  inti- 
mately through  the  Garden  Club,  which 
had  access  to  hU  home  with  the  same 
freedom  that  his  family  enjoyed.  They 
learned  what  his  great  library  was  like; 
they  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  bis  kindly 
voice  as  he  read  to  them  grouped  about 
the  open  fireplaces;  they  partook  of 
every  form  of  true  hospitality;  they 
learned  to  love  good  books,  and  they 
have  gone  out,  many  of  them  into  trades, 
through  college,  into  the  larger  business 
world — some  lawyers,  U.  S.  officers,  doc- 
tors, and  every  one  indelibly  stamped  by 
close  contact  with  an  indefinable  some- 
thing, which  was  the  soul  of  Dr.  Abbott. 

.  .  .  There  is  an  overworked  phrase, 
"Christian  first,  denominationalist  sec- 
ond." Dr.  Abbott  was  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  good  in  the  idea. 


TRIBUTES  FROM  FRIENDS 


THE  letters  and  telegrams  which  have  come  to  his 
associates  and  to  members  of  his  family,  and  are 
still  coming,  express  a  personal  feeling  wbicb 
would,  we  think,  have  surprised  Dr.  Abbott,  but  which 
he  would  have  accepted  simply  and  gratefully.    We  print 


some  of  these  personal  tributes  here  because  they  are 
triumphant  confirmation  of  Dr.  Abbott's  faith  and  con- 
viction tliat  the  spiritual  relationships  of  mankind 
transcend  all  the  temporal  divisions  of  creed,  politics, 
and  social  circumstance. 


From  the  Rector  of  All  Angela' 
Church,  New  York 
I  can  recall  among  his  contemporaries 
no  life  richer  or  happier  than  his  own. 
He  has  gone  to  bis  rest  and  reward  with 
the  reverence  and  the  love  of  all  those 
who  are  seeking  the  truth  in  all  sin- 
cerity. To  me  he  seemed  to  be  the  pre- 
eminent expositor  of  the  simplicity  of 
religion.  When  others  became  confused 
and  lost  the  path  or  were  perplexed  by 
the  multiplicity  of  paths,  he  shed  the 
radiance  of  the  simplicity  of  that  truth 
which  was  always  so  clear  to  him,  and 
the  perplexity  was  dissolved.  Never  In 
all  his  ministry  did  he  seem  more 
needed  than  in  these  days— and  yet  one 
is  thrilled  by  the  thought  of  what  Joy  Is 
his,  and  how  peculiarly  prepared  for  it 
he  is!  S.  DkLancet  Townsekd. 

From  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn 
In  behalf  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  Plymouth  Church,  I  am  sendiUK  you 
this  message  of  deepest  sympathy  and 
affection  in  the  hour  of  your  great  loss 
that  has  touched  Plymouth  Church  and 
our  entire  city.  We  shall  all  be  glad  to 
have  you  make  any  use  of  Plymouth 
Church  you  desire.  The  official  Board 
wished  me  to  say  that  each  individual 
member  Joins  In  this  message  of  deepest 
sympathy.       Nrwei,i,  Dwioht  Hh-ub. 

Prom  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 

Rooievelt  Notional  Memorial 

AMOciation 

To  have  Dr.  Abbott  go  le  like  having 
a  mountain  removed  at  whose  base  you 


have  lived  all  your  life.  It  isn't  only 
that  you  miss  the  mountain,  but  that  the 
whole  landscape  is  changed.  The 
American  people  will  sorely  feel  your 
father's  going.  He  was  in  the  truest  and 
highest  sense  a  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  to  thousands  who  never  saw  him, 
and  the  mourning  that  is  in  thousands 
of  American  homes  to-day  will  not  be 
the  usual  passing  emotion  which  we  feel 
when  a  great  man  takes  his  place  among 
"those  who  bear  the  stars,"  as  Barrett 
Wendell  called  them. 

Hermann  Haoedobn. 

From  a  Jewish  philanthropist 

In  the  passing  of  your  Illustrious 
father  this  Nation  has  lost  one  of  her 
very  great  men;  one  of  her  dependable 
assets;  one  of  her  most  resourceful 
minds;  and  it  therefore  shares  your  loss. 

Jl'I.R'S  ROSKNWAI.D. 


Front   the  Superintendent  of  the 
Bowery  Mission,  New  York 

Over  thirty  years  ago  I  saw  the  fu- 
neral of  the  good  Earl  Shaftesbury  in 
Tendon,  the  principal  feature  of  which 
was  that  it  was  as  largely  attended  by 
the  very  poor  as  It  was  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  land.  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assure  you  of  a  similar  attitude 
with  regard  to  your  father.  Whilst 
those  in  other  circles  will  pay  glad 
tribute  to  his  superb  Intellectual  gifts, 
and  to  his  extraordinary  value  as  an 
educator,  patriot,  and  philosopher,  thou- 
sands of  men  down  here  will  Just  as  en- 


thusiastically bear  witness  to  his  beauti- 
ful, helpful.  Christlike  spirit  In  minister- 
ing to  them  in  their  dire  need.  We  all 
feel  we  have  lost  a  great  and  true  friend. 
John  G.  Haiximond. 

From  Senator  Olass 

Please  accept  a  very  earnest  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  on  the  death  of  your 
venerable  and  distinguished  father.  His 
objectives  in  life  revealed  the  nature  of 
the  man — his  objectives  and  courageous 
strivings.  These  things  counted  for 
large  value  while  he  wrought — and  will 
be  remembered  to  his  high  distinction 
now  that  he  is  dead.       Carter  Glass. 

From  Senator  McCormick 

Deepest  sympathy  to  you  in  the  loss 
of  a  devoted  father;  to  The  Outlook  in 
the  loss  of  a  courageous  and  far-sighted 
guide;  and  to  his  fellow-citizens  In  the 
loss  of  a  great  American. 

Medtll  McCoRincK. 

From  Colonel  House 

A  great  loss  has  come  to  our  country 
In  the  death  of  your  distinguished 
father,  and  there  will  be  widespread 
sympathy  for  you  and  yours  throughout 
America.  Edward  Hor.w. 

From   General   Booth,   of  London, 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Salvation 

Army 

1  am  mourning  with  you  in  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  citizens. 
Digitized  by  V^jOO^  It^ 
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who  was  also  a  leader  among  the  sons 
of  God.  Beamweu,  Booth. 

From   Father   Curran,    of   iriffccs- 
Barre,  toho  teas  an  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  set- 
tling the  coal  strike  of  J!>OS 

Sincerest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
on  the  death  of  your  venerable  and  he- 
loved  father.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  His 
name  will  go  down  in  American  history 
as  one  of  the  foremost  literary  person- 
ages of  his  native  land.  May  his  soul 
rest  with  the  angels  and  saints  of  God 
unto  all  eternity.  J.  J.  Citiran. 

From  a  former  Oovcmor  of  the 
Htate  of  New  York 

Accept  my  sincere  sympathy  at  the 
loss  of  your  distinguished  father. 

Alfbrd  E.  SMrrH. 

From  the  President  of  a  Xational 
Lator  Union 

Through  press  despatch  I  have  Just 
learned  of  the  death  of  your  beloved 
father,  brother  Lyman  Abbott,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union  of  North 
America  I  hasten  to  transmit  our  sym- 
pathy and  condolence. 

GrORGR    L.    BliRBT. 

From  the  President  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company 

Lyman  Abbott  had  to  me  so  long  been 
a  great  figure — he  had  indeed  so  clearly 
become  a  tradition  in  our  National  life — 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  think  of  him  as  a 
father  whose  death  brings  deep  sorrow 
to  his  children.  The  high  pride  you  feel 
in  him  as  a  great  leader  and  teacher 
does  not  make  your  sorrow  as  a  son  any 
less  acute.  May  1  as  a  citizen  and  a 
friend  Join  in  the  universal  tribute  of 
respect  and  affection  which  the  world  is 
now  offering.       Darwin  P.  Kinosley. 

From  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Deep  sympathy.    We  all  needed  him. 
Enn-H  Roosevelt. 

From  the  President  of    New  York 
University 

I  am  deeply  distressed  to  bear  of  the 
death  of  your  honored  father.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
revered  of  the  graduates  of  New  York 
University  in  the  whole  course  of  its 
history.  His  outlook  on  the  passing 
show  of  this  world  was  that  of  a  man 
who  was  at  once  a  lawyer,  a  Journalist, 
a  bookman,  a  religious  leader,  a  man  of 
affairs,  and  a  genial  humorist  and 
fellow-man  in  the  ordinary  relations  of 
life.  Even  at  his  advanced  age,  he  was 
so  wholesome  that  we  thought  him  des- 
tined for  many  years  of  ripening  leader- 
ship. Elver  Et.ijiwortr  Bbown. 

From  Vassar  College 

I  should  like  to  express  on  behalf  of 
'assar  College,  of  which  for  a  time  be- 
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ing  I  am  acting  President  in  the  absence 
of  President  MacCracken  abroad,  our 
general  sense  of  the  deep  loss  shared 
throughout  the  country  in  the  death  of 
your  father.  For  years  Dr.  Abbott  was 
a  welcome  and  beloved  visitor  to  the 
pulpit  of  the  College,  and  the  memory  of 
his  helpful  service  and  profound  human 
interest  is  still  so  strong  that  even  I,  a 
newcomer  to  Vassar,  have  been  made 
aware  of  it.         Grobor  H.  Netti-eton. 

From  Princeton  University 

I  am  distrossed  to  liwar  of  your 
father's  death.  Please  accept  my  sincere 
regret  and  sympathy.  We  remember  al- 
ways with  gratitude  his  services  at 
Princeton.  John  Grier  Hibben. 

From  General  Pershing 

Deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  your 
father's  death,  and  extend  to  you  my  sin- 
cerest sympathy.  The  country  has  lost 
a  great  outstanding  figure  whose  influ- 
ence has  always  been  for  the  best  and 
wholesome  things  in  life.  He  will  be 
revered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  model 
Christian.  Pershing. 

From  the  President  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary 

The  great  and  splendid  work  your 
father  did  for  the  promotion  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  a  work  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  almost  to  the  close 
of  his  long  life,  makes  the  Church  and 
the  country  at  large  permanently  his 
debtors.  His  name  will  not  be  forgotten. 
ABTHra  C.  McGirrEBT. 

From  the  students  of  the  Union 
Theological  Keminary 

In  behalf  of  the  students  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  I  wish  to  express 
our  profound  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one 
who  was  our  beloved  friend  and  coun- 
selor. Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  Dr.  Abbott  personally  will 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  those  rare 
opportunities  as  long  as  we  live;  and  no 
student  can  fall  to  acknowledge  the  be- 
nign influence  on  his  life  of  him  who 
was  so  universally  loved  and  respected. 

W.   M.    AlDERTON, 

For  the  students  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

From  the  Principal  of  Hampton 
Institute 

Hampton  Institute  will  feel  that  it  has 
lost  one  of  its  truest  and  most  discern- 
ing friends;  and  every  other  good  cause 
will  miss  him  deeply.  I  shall  always  re- 
member gratefully  his  message  which  I 
found  on  my  arrival  at  the  Institute  to 
begin  my  work  there  in  April,  1918. 
James  E.  Gbeoo. 

From  Mount  Holyoke  College 

For  the  Class  of  '93,  Mount  Holyoke 

College,  of  which   Dr.  Abbott  was  an 

honorary  and  honored  member,  may  I 

express  our  appreciation   of  the  high 
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nobility  of  his  character.  We  recall 
with  gratitude  his  gracious  acceptance 
of  our  invitation  to  preach  our  Bacca- 
laureate sermon,  and  his  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  many  problems 
that  were  then  perplexing  us.  From 
that  time  to  this  he  has  held  a  peculiarly 
tender  place  in  our  affections. 

Olive  Spsaocb  Cooper, 
Secretary  of  the  Class. 

From  the  Consul-Oencral  of  Japan 

It  is  with  deep  grief  that  I  learn  in 
this  morning's  paper  of  the  death  of 
your  distinguished  father,  Reverend  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott.  His  passing  Is  an  irre- 
trievable loss  not  only  to  your  country, 
but  also  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

K.  KcMASAKi,  Consul-GeneraL 

From  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches 

May  I  share  with  you  and  yours  the 
loss  of  your  honored  father,  and  the 
gratitude  we  all  feel  for  his  long  service 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  From 
my  Theological  Seminary  days  until  his 
death  he  has  been  a  guide  and  counselor 
to  me.  Charles  S.  Macfarulnd, 

General  Secretary. 

From    the    Massachusetts    Agricul- 
tural College 

I  should  like  to  express  to  you  a  word 
of  tribute  to  your  father.  I  began  tak- 
ing the  "Christian  Union"  immediately 
after  my  college  days,  and  then  The 
Outlook,  and  for  many  years  I  think  I 
got  a  more  complete  appreciation  of  pub- 
lic questions,  viewed  from  the  ethical 
and  religious  standpoint,  as  well  as  per- 
haps more  inspiration  with  respect  to  a 
sane  attitude  on  questions  theological, 
than  from  any  other  one  source.  Dr. 
Abbott  was  a  great  personality  and  a 
great  influence. 

Kenyon  L.  Bdtterfield,  President. 

From  Tuskegee  Institute 
The  teachers  and  studenU  of  Tuske- 
gee Institute  sorrow  with  you  and  your 
family.  Dr.  Abbott  gave  freely  of  his 
time  and  great  wisdom  to  the  better- 
ment of  humanity,  and  his  passing  is  a 
great  loss. 

Wabren  Logan,  Acting  Principal. 

Prow    the   Minister    of    the    Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 

Your  father  has  been  one  of  the  nota- 
ble witnesses  in  our  day  for  a  whole  and 
strong  Christianity.  No  one  can  esti-  • 
mate  his  influence.  ...  I  think  this 
morning  with  gladness  of  the  hours  I  - 
had  with  him  at  Silver  Bay  two  years 
ago.  He  was  so  generous  In  his  appre- 
ciation of  what  I  said,  and  so  helpful  in 
Ulking  it  over  with  the  college  girls. 
They  questioned  me  one  morning  about 
immortality,  and  it  was  a  relief  and  a 
Joy  to  turn  it  over  to  him.  He  answered 
in  a  way  that  I  know  will  make  a  dif- 
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feelings.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  one 
ciin  say  Is  that  it  Is  actually  easier  to 
think  of  him  as  still  alive,  than  as  dead. 
So  he  goes  on  proving  that  eternal  life 
to  which  he  was  so  consistent  and  joyous 
a  witness.  William  P.  Merrill. 

From  one  of  the  founders  of  the  BOy 
Scout  Movement 

It  is  with  a  keen  sense  o'  sorrow  that 
I  read  in  this  morning's  paper  the 
death  of  my  old  friend,  your  distin- 
guished father.  It  was  your  father  who 
always  had  a  cordial  greeting  for  me, 
and  a  sympathetic  ear  for  all  my  whims 
and  fancies.  Won't  you  give  to  your 
brothers  my  sincerest  sympathy  and 
affectionate  regard,  and  say  to  them  that 
the  privilege  of  having  such  a  splendid 
father  must,  in  a  measure,  comfort  them 
now  that  he  has  crossed  the  Great  Di- 
vide to  Join  bis  friend,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, where  I  doubt  not  they  both  await 
the  coming  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Dakiel  C.  Beabo. 

From  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia 

I  am  saddened  by  the  thought  that 
your  father's  great  life  is  ended;  I  am 
proud  that  he  was  my  friend. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman. 

From  the  Consul-Oeneral  of  France 

I  myself  am  not  only  losing  a  very 
sincere  friend,  but  France  as  well  will 
deeply  regret  the  loss  of  one  of  her  most 
faithful  and  ardent  followers,  who  never 
failed  to  lend  her  a  helping  hand  in  her 
hours  of  need.  When  I  decorated  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  not  long  ago  with  the 
legion  of  Honor,  I  little  thought  that  he 
would  have  such  a  short  time  in  which 
to  enjoy  this  mark  of  recognition  from 
France  for  the  many  services  which  he 
rendered  her.  Gaston-  Li£bebt. 

From  the  Mayor  of  Sioux  City,  Icnou 

When  I  went  to  Yale,  after  I  had  been 
there  just  long  enough  to  see  some  of 
the  demoralizing  surface  of  student  life, 
and  not  long  enough  to  have  penetrated 
to  the  real  inner  spirit  of  things,  your 
father  delivered  an  address  which 
promptly  brought  me  to  my  senses 
again,  and  set  me  on  my  feet  intellec- 
tually and  morally.  After  that  for  ten 
or  iifteen  years  I  suppose  I  read  practi- 
cally everything  he  wrote.  In  recent 
years  I  have  been  helped  and  exalted  by 
the  unfaltering  vitality  of  his  intellect 
and  spirit  with  advancing  years. 

Wallace  M.  Short. 

From  the  President  of  Western 
Reserve  University 

Your  father  united  at  least  three  ele- 
ments which,  each  great  in  itself,  re- 
sulted in  a  still  greater  character.  He 
had  the  gift  of  interpretation.  No  man 
of  our  time  could,  in  so  few  sentences, 
more  adequately  outline  the  essence  of 
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a  movement  or  of  a  social  or  theological 
or  educational  condition.  In  this  power 
of  expression  was  found  an  equally 
great  power  of  analysis.  He  made  the 
complex  simple,  the  obscure  clear,  the 
vague  definite  and  exact.  But  with 
these  intellectual  qualities  was  closely 
Joined  a  great-heartedness.  He  loved 
people,  and  consequently  people  loved 
him.  From  it  all  came  a  great  human- 
ity. Or  rather  this  trinity  of  qnalities 
came  forth  into  a  great  humanity.  In 
him  was  incarnated  the  best. 

Charles  F.  Thwino. 

From  Dr.  van  Dyke 

It  is  glorious  to  die  thus  amid  the 
murmur  of  many  voices  saying,  "God 
bless  you  for  the  good  you  did  me."  He 
was  like  an  old  prophet,  your  father,  no, 
like  a  new  prophet,  for  youth  was 
always  in  his  heart  while  bis  beard  grew 
longer  and  whiter,  and  authority  clothed 
the  hopefulness  of  his  message.  Yet  you 
are  grieved  that  he  is  gone;  I  grieve 
with  you,  for  he  always  brought  me  a 
blessing.  Hekby  vas  Dtke. 

From  a  Roosevelt  associate 

I  cannot  express  my  sense  of  personal 
loss  in  the  death  of  your  father.  He 
stood  to  me  both  for  all  that  was  finest 
and  for  all  that  was  most  effective  in 
American  public  life.  I  think  of  him 
always  as  a  man  who  not  only  wanted 
the  best  thingr  but  knew  how  to  achieve 
it.  Our  country  is  the  richer  for  his  life, 
and  the  poorer  for  his  departure.  My 
deepest  sympathy. 

GiFTORO  PiNCHOT. 

From  the  President  of  Columbia 
University 

To  have  fallen  asleep  at  his  great  age, 
full  not  only  of  years  but  of  distin- 
guished honors,  and  to  carry  with  him 
so  heavy  a  freight  of  affection  and  good 
deeds  well  done,  is  surely  a  cause  for 
rejoicing.  His  is  now  the  everlasting 
reward  of  the  conflict  o'er  and  of  victory 
won.  Nicholas  Mcrrax  Butler. 

From  ex-Sccrctary  Oarfleld 

You  have  enjoyed  a  wonderful  com- 
panionship with  your  father,  such  as  few 
men  are  privileged  to  enjoy.  The  mem- 
ory of  it  will  grow  brighter  and  more 
helpful  as  the  years  pass.  His  life  is  an 
example  of  highest  effort  and  attain- 
ment. I  shall  always  count  my  associa- 
tion with  him  among  the  bright  spots  in 
my  life.  James  R.  Garfield. 

From  the  President  of  the  General 
Education  Board 

Your  father  was  one  of  the  first  citi- 
zens of  our  Republic.  A  man  of  great 
learning,  of  profound  public  spirit,  who 
served  his  day  and  generation  in  ways 
most  useful, ...  I  first  heard  your  father 
in  1883,  when  he  made  an  address  of 
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great  interest  and  inspiration  at  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut  It  came  to  me  at  a 
time  when  I  needed  Just  such  a  forward- 
looking  message  as  he  gave.  I  have 
heard  him  repeatedly  since  and  enter- 
tained for  him  a  respect  which  amounted 
to  reverence.  Wallace  Buttrick. 

From  the  former  President  of  Yale 
University 

Your  father  had  reached  the  fullness 
of  years  in  such  a  glorious  fashion  and 
was  doing  such  work  till  near  the  very 
end  that  the  public  will  not  feel  the 
sadness  of  his  going;  but  for  those  like 
Mrs.  Hadley  and  me  who  knew  him,  and 
knew  how  much  greater  he  was  than  the 
things  which  he  did  could  ever  show, 
cannot  help  trying  to  tell  you  how  much 
we  cared  for  him,  and  how  much  better 
his  presence  made  our  world  to  live  in. 
Arthur  T.  Hadlett. 

From  the  President  of  Hobart 
College 

1  vls^  to  acknowledge  the  great  debt 
I  owe  as  a  man  and  as  an  educator  to 
your  father  as  one  of  the  greatest  teach- 
ers of  the  greatest  things  I  have  ever 
known.  Murray  Babtlett. 

From  Professor  Edward  C.  Moore, 
of  Harvard  University 

No  one  ever  rendered  a  greater  service 
to  the  University  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Preachers  through  a  long 
period,  eighteen  years,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  and  no  one  ever  rendered 
greater  service  to  me  personally.  My 
acquaintance  with  your  father  dates 
from  1881,  when  I  first  went  to  New 
York  as  a  student,  and  there  has  been 
no  time  in  these  forty  years  when  I  have 
not  reckoned  him  among  my  wisest  and 
most  faithful  counselors. 

Edward  C.  Moork. 

From  ex-Secretary  Redfield 

A  fine  and  finished  life  was  his— a 
record  of  many-sided  service.  I  prefer 
to  think  of  him  as  a  spiritual  force,  an 
Illuminating  thinker,  a  refining  and  in- 
spiring power.  For  him  "the  fever  of 
life  is  over"  and  his  work  Is  done. 
Done,  I  mean,  in  the  sense  of  accom- 
plishment, but  not  In  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing ended,  for  it  goes  on  fruitful  to-day 
and  to  bear  fruit  in  coming  days. 

William  C.  Redfield. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State 

Permit  me  to  express  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  the  loss  of  your  !ather.  There 
is  no  one  with  whom  I  have  been 
brought  in  contact  who  has  more  com- 
pletely realized  to  me  the  ideal  of  the 
Christian  sage,  and  there  is  no  one  I 
have  known  who  has  had  a  more  benefi- 
cent influence.  His  life  has  been  one  of 
rare  beauty  and  distinction,  and  his 
death  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion. Charles  E.  Huohes. 
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THE  IRISH   SITUATION 

ANOTHER  advance  has  been  made 
in  molding  into  existence  the 
Irish  Free  State.  The  Dail 
Eireann,  which  is  now  sitting  as  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in  a  Provisional  Par- 
liament, has  passed  a  bill  ratifying  the 
Constitution  of  the  Free  State  as  placed 
before  the  Assembly.  This  Constitution 
puts  into  binding  form  the  agreement 
between  the  Lloyd  George  Government 
and  the  representatives  ot  Southern 
Ireland  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
London  Treaty.  Only  slight  and  few 
amendments  were  urged  by  the  Dail 
Eireann.  The  eniphasii?  still  remains  on 
political  and  religiouff  freedom*  in»  Ire- 
land and  In  the  Irish  Free  State  as  a 
"coequal  member  of  the  community  of 
nations  forming  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations." 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
British  Parliament  will  give  its  assent 
and  ratification  to  the  action  of  the  Dail 
Eireann,  and  that  issue  is  not  likely  to 
be  changed  at  all  by  any  result  in  the 
general  election  now  about  to  take  place 
in  Great  Britain.  Finally,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  this  fundamental  law  for  the 
Free  State  will  be  submitted  to  a  refer- 
endum of  all  legal  voters  in  Southern 
Ireland,  and  there  is  hardly  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  it  will  be  accepted  and  put 
into  effect. 

Southern  Ireland  at  least  will  thus 
gain  autonomy  and  self-government, 
although  not  absolute  independence. 
The  feeling  is  growing  among  Irishmen 
that  such  freedom  of  action  and  opin- 
ion as  has  long  been  granted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  is  and  ought  to  be  all 
that  the  Irish  people  should  require. 

A  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC 
FOUNDED   IN  FRANCE 

AN  English  boy,  with  the  suggestive 
name  of  Dash,  has  Just  been  elected 
president  of  the  first  Junior  Republic  in 
France.  In  that  Republic  there  are  not 
only  French  and  English  boys  and  girls, 
but  also  those  of  some  other  nationalities. 

They  are  thirty-two  to  forty  in  num- 
ber, and  they  are  now  engaged  In  draw- 
ing up  a  constitution  for  their  Republic 
(based  on  the  French  Constitution)  and 
in  other  details  of  their  new  government 

The  Republic  has  been  founded  at 
Chavagnac,  in  the  department  of  the 
Haute-Loire.  Chavagnac  was  Lafay- 
ette's birthplace,  and  hence  is  a  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  region  in  which  to 
start  the  American  endeavor.  More 
perhaps  than  any  one  of  his  day  Lafay- 
•■(tc  would  have  nympathized  with  the 
43  u 
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ideal  of  a  Junior  Republic — ^to  place  the 
duties,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  on  boys  and  girls  for  a 
period  of,  say,  five  years  before  they 
grow  into  manhood  and  womanhood. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
junior  city  of  Chavagnac  will  be  gov- 
erned by  its  embryo  citl7.ens. 

KANSAS  AND  THE 
KU  KLUX  KLAN 

ACCORDING  to  newspaper  despatches 
from  Topeka,  Governor  Allen,  of 
Kansas,  takes  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  seri- 
ously. There  is  a  natural  disposition  to 
laugh  at  the  Klan  and  to  deride  its  pre- 
tense of  being  a  high  moral  censor  while 
at  the  same  time  it  encourages  every 
kind  of  racial  enmity.  Thus  it  cleverly 
holds  out  a  lure  to  the  Jew  hater,  to  the 
Negro  hater,  and  the  Catholic  hater.  Its 
ultimate  absurdity  is  in  utilizing  the 
attractiveness  of  a  secret  society  by  its 
weird  customs,  its  mummeries,  and  its 
midnight  rides,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  neglects  no  avenue  of  publicity  and 
its  secret  negotiations  have  a  back- 
ground of  photographers,  searchlights, 
and  automobile  curiosity-seekers. 

The  Klan  has  played  some  part  In 
politics  lately,  but  it  has  not  seemed  to 
be  a  great  or  serious  menace.  But  Gov- 
ernor Allen  finds  in  this  revival  a  great 
deal  that  is  serious  and  a  great  deal  that 
is  dangerous.  He  declares  that  it  has 
brought  into  Kansas  "the  greatest  curse 
that  can  come  to  any  civilized  people — 
the  curse  that  arises  out  of  the  unre- 
strained passions  of  men  governed  by 
religious  intolerance  and  racial  hatred." 
Specifically,  he  charges  that  the  Klan 
has  disobeyed  the  State  law  by  not  tak- 
ing out  a  charter,  as  is  required  of  all 
fraternal  and  social  organizations;  and 
that  it  has  committed  the  shocking 
offense  of  seizing  the  Mayor  of  the  town 
of  Liberal  ift  Kansas,  of  carrying  him 
by  force  to  a  secluded  place,  and  there 
whipping  him  because  he  had  refused  to 
allow  the  Klan  to  hold  a  meeting  in  a 
hall  he  owned. 

Governor  Allen  denounced  the  un- 
American  idea  "that  we  can  improve  the 
conditions  in  the  State  by  turning  the 
rights  of  government  to  a  masked  or- 
ganization which  arrogates  to  itself  the 
right  to  regulate  the  individual." 

Finally,  the  Governor  summed  up  his 
case  by  denying  that  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas desired  religious  instruction  from 
masked  men  whose  characters  and 
capacities  are  concealed  by  disguise. 

It  Is  the  custom  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Kansas  to  follow 
up  conviction  by  action.    He  concluded 


the  address  he  was  making  by  announc- 
ing that  he  had  directed  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  to  take  action 
against  officials  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
with  a  view  to  expelling  them  from  the 
State.  This  sounds  arbitrary,  but  it  Is 
to  be  supposed  that  whatever  may  be 
done  in  the  matter  will  be  done  through 
the  courts  and  under  the  law,  for  cer- 
tainly neither  Governor  Allen  nor  the 
State  of  Kansas  would  wish  to  fight  the 
Klan  by  its  own  methods. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  SURGERY 

THK  advances  of  the  last  sixty  years 
in  medicine  and  surgery  in  this 
country  were  vividly  set  forth  recently 
by  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
an  address  before  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Convention  at  Boston  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons.  Dr. 
Keen  is  eighty-five  years  old,  has  been 
practicing  medicine  and  surgery  for 
sixty  years,  and  is  now  Professor  Emeri- 
tus in  Surgery  at  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  The  occasion  of  his  address 
was  the  presentation  to  him  by  the  Bos- 
ton Surgical  Society  of  its  Bigelow 
Medal. 

Dr.  Keen  went  a  little  back  of  his  own 
experience  to  describe  what  he  was  told 
by  bis  elders  was  the  state  of  things  be- 
fore 1846,  when  aniesthesla  was  discov- 
ered; then  an  operation  was  "a  horrible 
ordeal  for  patients,  surgeons,  and  wit- 
nesses." It  is  no  wonder  that  during 
the  five  years  just  preceding  the  intro- 
duction of  antesthesla  there  were  only 
an  average  of  thirty-seven  operations  a 
year  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  "In 
the  80's  and  even  into  the  90's  there  were 
In  most  hospitals  no  trained  nurses." 
The  use  of  the  medical  thermometer  was 
practically  unknown  until  well  into  the 
60's.  Dr.  Keen  doubts  if  there  were  half 
a  dozen  thermometers  In  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  the  medical  custom 
of  judging  a  fever  then  was  by  placing 
the  hand  on  the  arm  or  neck  and  esti- 
mating the  temperature,  not  In  degrees, 
but  as  "slight,"  "considerable,"  "high," 
etc.  Vaccination,  antestbesia,  and  anti- 
sepsis have  been.  Dr.  Keen  believes,  tbe 
three  greatest  blessings  in  the  realm  of 
medicine  since  the  Christian  era  began. 
In  tbe  treatment  of  diphtheria  it  was 
not  till  1896  that  the  "blessed  antitoxin 
was  discovered  and,  presto!  as  if  by 
magic,  tracheotomy  for  diphtheria  be- 
came infrequent,  and  for  years  past,  one 
may  say,  has  been  unknown." 

We  must  quote  one  more  instance 
which  Illustrates,  ax  it  se<'nis  to  us.  In 
an  exceedingly  practical  way  the  igno- 
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ranee  and  lack  of  reasoning  in  the  ad- 
verse comment  upon  surgical  and  medi- 
cal progress — the  kind  of  comment  that 
is  made  by  perfectionists  who  assert 
that  if  a  medical  treatment  does  not 
save  every  case  it  Is  a  failure.  Dr.  Keen 
says: 

Surgeons  who  removed  ovarian 
tumors  were  persecuted.  As  a  stu- 
dent, I  even  heard  them  called 
murderers  in  the  Jeflerson.  cUnic  be- 
cause "two  out  of  three  of  the  pa- 
tients died."  It  ought  to  have  been 
worded,  "one  out  of  every  three  re- 
covered," for  every  recovery  was  a 
rescued  life.  Now,  thanks  to  Mc- 
Dowell, the  Atlees,  Pasteur,  and 
Lister,  and  many  others,  the  mor- 
tality is  less  than  one  in  a  hundred. 

The  entire  address,  as  we  find  it  in 
the  Boston  "Transcript"  for  October  26, 
is  illuminating  and  intensely  human. 
No  one  can  read  it  without  Joining 
heartily  in  the  speaker's  general  conclu- 
Blon  as  to  the  advance  of  the  profession : 
"We  are  gradually  throttling  disease  at 
its  birth  and  preventing  its  onslaught 
upon  the  health  of  the  world." 

CONTROLLABLE  SQUALLS 

THE   international    fishermen's    race, 
which  showed  promise  of  becoming 
one  of  the  great  sporting  events  of  each 


year,    has   lost,   temporarily   we   hope, 
some  of  its  appeal. 

This  race  between  Canadian  and 
American  fishing  schooners  was  initiated 
three  years  ago.  The  victory  in  the  first 
race  went  to  America.  The  second  year 
the  question  of  eligibility  poked  itself 
up  over  the  horizon.  The  race  went  to 
the  Canadians.  The  third  year  the  ques- 
tion of  eligibility  produced  an  even 
greater  stir.  Added  to  this  controversy 
was  the  question  of  racing  rules  and  the 
apparent  muddling  of  the  contest  by  the 
committee  in  charge.  A  Jumble  of  sig- 
nals in  the  first  race  of  the  series  re- 
sulted in  Bluenose,  the  Canadian  de- 
fender, and  Henry  Ford,  the  American 
challenger,  sailing  over  the  line  only  to 
find  that  the  victory  of  the  Ford  was  de- 
clared null  and  void.  The  second  race 
of  the  series  again  found  the  Ford  the 
first  across  the  finish  line.  Her  captain 
insisted  that  the  cup  was  his  and  only 
consented  to  race  again  after  prolonged 
argument.  The  next  two  races  were 
won  by  Bluenose.  Her  last  victory  has 
been  protested  by  the  capUin  of  the 
Ford  on  the  ground  that  Bluenose  car- 
ried no  official  observer  and  used  a 
staysail  which  was  not  part  of  her  regti- 
lar  equipment.    The  whole  affair  bore 


more  resemblance  to  those  unhappy  con- 
troversies with  L«rd  Dunraven  than  to 
the  whole-hearted  sportsmanship  which 
one  would  like  to  find  among  skippers 
whose  vessels  are  made  to  keep  the  sea 
In  all  weathers. 

Let  us  hope  that  another  year  may 
find  the  contest  re-established  on  a  basis 
of  mutual  confidence  and  good  spirit. 
Possibly  one  cause  of  friction  could  be 
eliminated  by  limiting  the  contest  to 
fishing  vessels  which  had  been  operated 
commercially  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
It  seemed  to  us  when  the  race  was 
first  initiated  t]jat  the  requirement  that 
all  entrants  should  have  at  least  one 
season  on  the  banks  was  not  strict 
enough. 

THE  DANGER  OF 
BEING   SARCASTIC 

THERE  are  some  things  which  It  is 
difficult  to  satirize.  One  can  only 
produce  a  feeble  Imitation.  Two  weeks 
ago  we  ventured  a  supposedly  sarcastic 
reference  to  the  literary  manners  of 
sporting  writers  by  offering  the  follow- 
ing imaginary  utterance  as  typical  of 
their  style: 

Lfndoubtedly    the    Hoozis    Wildcats 
will    bo    weaker    than    the    Whatsnt 
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Bohemotha  If  the  Whatsat  Bohemoths 
are  not  stronger  than  the  Hoozis 
Wildcats,  but  on  the  other  hand  .  .  . 

We  thought  in  writing  this  that  we 
had  painted  tbe  picture  with  too  high 
colors.  We  find,  however,  that  some- 
times truth  outruns  fiction.  Observe  the 
following  passage  taken  from  the  New 
York  "Sun:" 

West  Point  has  enough  within  It  to 
play  Yale  to  a  Oe.  The  Ells  might 
get  together  against  the  Army  and  at 
last  become  that  unified  team  (or 
which  everybody  is  looking.  If  the 
Yale  men  would  blunder  enough  tbe 
Army  would  defeat  them.  .  .  .  Some 
things  West  Point  can  do  better  than 
Yale;  some  not  so  well.  The  outcome 
favors  either  team  under  certain  de- 
velopments. If  both  play  approxi- 
mately a  perfect  game  Yale  has  the 
fringe  on  the  rug  the  better  of  It. 

The  game  in  question  turned  out  with 
t.  tie  score  of  7-7.  Doubtless  the  writer 
of  this  paragraph  pointed  tp  his  proph- 
ecy with  pride  on  this  account.  He 
could  have  pointed  with  equal  pride  to 
the  same  Delphic  utterance  no  matter 
whether  the  Army  or  Yale  had  won.  We 
can  see  no  excuse  for  such  writing  ex- 
cept that  of  filling  space.  There  are 
sport  writers  who  do  succeed  in  making 
the  game  of  football  intelligible  and  en- 
joyable for  the  lay  observer,  but  they 
are  few  and  far  between. 

Perhaps  tbe  recent  developments  in 
radio  telephony  will  do  something  to 
make  such  space-fllling  prophecies  as  we 
have  quoted  unpublishable.  We  hope  so, 
but  we  doubt  It.  The  developments  to 
which  we  refer  are  the  broadcasting  of 
the  progress  of  football  games  directly 
from  the  field.  In  New  Tork  City,  on 
Saturday,  October  28,  lor  instance, 
crowds  listened  to  the  cheering  of  the 
great  throngs  that  witnessed  the  game 
between  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Princeton  University.  Play  by  play, 
they  were  able  to  follow  tbe  gallant  fight 
which  ended  in  a  typical  Princeton 
finish — a  victory  snatched  from  what 
seemed  like  almost  certain  defeat. 


THE  LEGION  AND  ITS 
NEW  COMMANDER    ' 

THE  American  Legion  has  again  met 
in  annual  session.  This  year  the 
National  Convention  was  held  at  New 
Orleans.  For  its  Commander  it  chose 
Mr.  Alvin  M.  Owsley,  of  Texas,  who 
served  during  the  war  as  a  major  and 
later  as  lieutenant-colonel.  He  took  part 
in  two  offensives  with  the  Thlrty-sixtb 
Division.  He  is  a  former  Assistant 
Attorney-General  of  Texas,  which  office 
he  resigned  to  become  assistant  director 
of  the  Legion's  Americanization  Com- 
mission. He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Vir- 
ginia MillUry  Institute  and  of  the  Law 
"hool  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Apparently  Commander  Owsley's  pro- 
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gramme  for  the  Legion  can  be  summed 
up  under  four  heads.  We  find  him 
quoted  in  the  New  York  "Tribune"  as 
follows: 

There  are  Just  four  things  that  the 
L«glon  means  to  push.  Just  four 
things  that  are  on  our  standard. 
They  are  rehabilitation,  hospitaliza- 
tion, adjusted  compensation,  and 
Americanization.  We're  going  to 
fight  to  a  finish  for  adjusted  compen- 
sation, and  we'll  win  It,  too.  I  will 
give  everything  I  have  to  this  ser- 
vice. 

The  Legion  has  also  placed  itself  on 
record  as  opposing  the  recognition  of 
Soviet  Russia,  urging  preparedness 
against  future  wars,  fighting  the  pro- 
posals to  give  amnesty  to  war-time 
offenders,  standing  for  the  prosecution 
of  war  profiteers,  and  demanding  the  re- 
moval of  BrlgadlerOeneral  Sawyer  from 
any  connection  with  the  care  of  disabled 
veterans. 

There  is  a  very  real  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  what  the  Legion  has  done  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  disabled 
and  incapacitated  veteran,  llie  Legion 
lias  been  a  powerful  force  for  tbe  elimi- 
nation of  red  tape  and  official  sloth. 
Part  of  this  lack  of  appreciation  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  has  heard 
little  from  the  Legion  leaders  except  the 
demand  for  the  passage  of  the  Adjusted 
Compensation  Act 

It  might  be  a  good  plan  if  the  minutes 
of  tbe  first  National  Convention  of  the 
Legion  could  be  made  part  of  the  regu- 
lar order  of  the  meeting  at  every  subse- 
quent Convention.  There  were  speeches 
and  resolutions  at  that  first  Convention 
which  are  deserving  of  remembrance  by 
those  who  now  have  the  guidance  of  the 
Legion  in  their  hands. 


8  November 

THE    CASE    OF 
MR.    BUCKNER 

THERE  has  just  come  to  our  deak 
a  pamphlet'  which  tells  a  story 
that  in  its  outward  circumstance 
would  seem  to  be  of  concern  only  to  the 
family  and  neighbors  of  the  man  about 
whom  the  story  centers;  but  in  its  inner 
significance  the  story  has  no  bounds  of 
parish.  State,  or  Nation. 

For  eleven  years  tbe  Rev.  J.  D.  M. 
Buckner  served  the  Methodist  church  in 
the  small  town  of  Aurora,  Nebraska,  as 
its  minister.  During  that  time  lie  not 
only  so  conducted  the  material  affairs  of 
the  church  that  it  became  stronger  finan- 
cially, but  evidently  developed  in  the 
church  moral  and  spiritual  vitality.  It 
is  not  easy  to  measure  the  invisible,  but 
some  Indication  of  the  kind  of  service 
that  this  minister  rendered  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  a  little  more 
than  a  decade  the  gifts  of  the  church  for 
benevolent  purposes  had  increiased  from 
three  hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars 
and  that  he  drew  to  the  church  men  who 
by  their  works  proved  their  loyalty  to 
the  church's  cause.  He  was  not  a  young 
man  when  he  came  to  Aurora.  He  had 
been  a  preacher  lor  over  thirty  years, 
and  had  served  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  nearly  all  that  time.  He  is 
now  a  man  sixty-seven  years  of  age, 
mature  in  thought,  experienced,  with 
much  of  tbe  spirit  of  youth,  but  without 
Its  recklessness.  What  he  believes  and 
what  he  teaches  is  tbe  result,  not  of 
sudden  impulses,  but  of  long  considera- 
tion. During  all  the  time  when  he  was 
at  Aurora,  and  for  ten  years  at  least 
preceding  that,  he  openly  taught  the 
views,  amounting  with  him  to  convic- 
tion, which  may  be  summed  up  In  this 
expression  of  bis:  "I  believe  that  the 
hope  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  of  all 
churches  lies  in  the  triumph  of  the  new 
and  modern  conception  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  function  of  Christianity  as  applied 
to  the  modern  problems  of  a  torn  and 
disordered  world." 

In  May  of  this  year  he  sent  to  certain 
newspapers  of  the  State  an  article  In 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  tbe  several  edi- 
tors. A  substantially  correct  Idea  of  the 
nature  of  this  article  can  be  obtained 
from  tbe  following  quotations: 

A  good  many  years  ago  X  decided 
God  was  good.  This  conclusion  was 
reached  from  two  sources:  The 
teachings  of  Christ  and  my  own  per- 
sonal experience.  As  I  studied  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  my  own  per- 
sonal fellowship  with  God  I  decided 
my  God  is  good.  That  faith  has 
grown  with  years  and  I  believe  It 
more  strongly  to-day  than  ever  in  my 
life. 

When  I  read  In  the  Bible  anything 
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which  reflects  on  the  soodness  of  Go«l, 
I  do  not  believe  It.  All  Scripture 
must  be  measured  by  the  life  and 
teachingrs  of  Christ.  . .  . 

When  I  was  pastor  at  David  caty 
and  we  were  studying  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  a  girl  asked  me  If  It  were 
right  for  the  Hebrew  soldiers  to  kill 
the  women  suid  children.  I  said, 
"Ho."  Then  another  glri  said,  "Why 
did  God  tell  them  to  do  it,  thenr'  1 
said,  "Ood  never  told  them  to  do  It. 
The  writer  was  mistaken."  I  have 
been  asked  many,  many  times  why 
tlod  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  ten 
times  and  then  brought  ton  plagues 
upon  innocent  people  which  cause<l 
untold  suffering.  For  twenty-five 
years  I  tried  to  fix  It  up,  but  always 
failed  to  satisfy  the  people  or  myself, 
until  finally  I  had  the  courage  to  say, 
"God  never  did  it.  My  God  is  good." . . . 
I  cannot  believe  that  God  killed 
186,000  of  the  Assyrian  army  one 
night,  that  he  told  Joshua  to  hock 
the  horses,  that  he  told  the  Jews  they 
could  sell  spoiled  meat  to  the  Gentiles 
but  not  to  the  Jews,  th.at  he  com- 
manded that  If  a  boy  did  not  obey  his 
parents  he  was  to  be  killed,  that  If  a 
man  gathered  sticlcs  on  the  Sabbath 
to  make  a  Are  he  was  to  be  stoned 
to  death,  and  that  If  any  one  wor- 
shiped any  other  God  he  was  to  be 
killed.  None  of  these  things  Is  like 
my  Heavenly  Father.  .  .  . 

How  did  we  get  our  Bible?  First  a 
religious  folk  produced  a  religious 
literature;  second  a  religious  folk 
selected  the  Bible  from  that  literature. 
Now  we  have  a  religious  folk  that 
Interprets  the  Bible.  I  must  stand 
with  Christ  and  his  teachings  and 
with  my  own  personal  experiences 
with  God,  and  all  Scripture  must  be 
measured  by  this  standard.  All  the 
problems  and  questions  in  life  which 
are  constantly  meeting  us  must  be 
settled  on  the  basis  that  Ood  is  good, 
and  all  other  questions  adjusted  to 
that  standard.  I  can  only  believe  In 
a  good  God.  I  can  love,  admire,  de- 
vote myself,  worship,  follow,  obey 
only  a  good  God.  ... 

J,  D.  M.  BUCKNER, 

rastor  M.  E.  Church,  Aurora,  Neb. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  article  or  let- 
ter he  was  called  to  account  In  a  per- 
sonal communication  by  the  Rev.  Homer 
C.  Stuntz,  his  ecclesiastical  superior  as 
Resident  Bishop  in  the  Omaha  Area. 
This  communication  also  warned  Mr. 
Buckner  that  his  published  letter  was 
certain  to  Increase  the  difficulty  of  his 
appointment  to  a  parish  In  the  coming 
Methodist  Conference.  Just  before  the 
Conference  met  Mr.  Buckner  reiterated 
his  views  in  a  farewell  sermon  to  his 
church.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  ser- 
mon he  spoke  as  follows: 

Forty-two  years  ago  when  I  stood 
face  to  face  with  God  in  settling  the 
question  of  preaching,  I  promised  God 
if  he  would  let  In  the  light  I  would 
walk  In  it;  If  he  would  reveal  the 
truth,  I  would  obey  It  The  thing  I 
have  always  wanted  to  know  was  the 
will  of  God  and  I  have  been  ready  to 
do  It  at  any  cost.  I  have  lived  up  to 
that  pledge  to  this  day.    None  of  you 
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has  ever  asked  me  a  question  about 
my  faith  that  I  did  not  answer. 

In  an  informal  meeting  with  the 
Bishop  and  his  cabinet  Mr.  Buckner  was 
told  that  if  bis  letter  and  sermon  had 
not  been  published,  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  him  to  receive  an  appoint- 
ment, and  that  it  would  be  easy  for  Mr. 
Buckner  simply  to  retire  voluntarily,  as 
he  could  at  his  age.  In  reply  Mr.  Buck- 
ner made  it  clear  that  he  believed  the 
proper  way  was  to  permit  the  old  school 
men  and  the  new  school  men  alike  to 
have  their  say;  and  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  withdrawing.  Nevertheless, 
without  a  trial,  and  in  spite  of  the-  pro- 
tests of  his  own  church,  with  no  reason 
given,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Bishop  and  bis  cabinet  the  Conference 
voted  to  retire  Mr.  Buckner  from*  the 
ministry. 

In  spite  of  the  humiliation  of  exiteri- 
encing  removal  from  the  active  ministry, 
in  spite  of  the  greater  burden  of  the 
hardship  which  the  action  of  the  confer- 
ence had  brought  to  his  wife,  Mr.  Buck- 
ner expresses  no  personal  resentment. 
In  bis  pamphlet  be  sets  the  issue  forth, 
not  as  a  personal  one,  but  as  a  question 
concerning  the  future  not  only  of  the 
Methodist  Church  but  of  the  Church  in 
all  denominations.  He  presents  his 
pamphlet  as  a  defense  of  younger  minis- 
ters against  the  intimidation  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Bishop  and  the  Conference, 
and  defends  the  Methodist  Church  at 
large  "against  unwarranted  assumptions 
from  this  particular  incident." 

In  some  cases  in  the  past  this  issue 
between  arbitrary  authority  and  liberty 
in  the  Church  has  been  characterized  by 
the  pugnacious  and  controversial  spirit. 
of  the  advocates  of  liberty;  in  this  case 
the  advocate  of  liberty  has  shown  a 
spirit  of  charity  and  good  will  and  an 
understanding  of  the  point  of  view  of 
his  opponents  which  we  hope  all  those 
who  believe  in  the  cause  for  which  he 
has  been  sacrificed  will  imitate. 

The  issue  which  has  been  raised  In 
Mr.  Buckner's  case  is  threefold. 

It  is  an  issue  of  Justice. 

Even  a  criminal  Is  allowed  bis  day  in 
court;  Mr.  Buckner  was  not  allowed  any 
public  hearing,  any  chance  to  plead  his 
case  openly  before  the  body  that  was  to 
Judge  him. 

It  is  an  issue  of  liberty. 

When  a  man  enters  such  an  order  as 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  he  surrenders  his 
liberty  of  thought  because  the  organizar 
tion  is  avowedly  autocratic.  When, 
therefore,  any  church  takes  such  action 
as  that  taken  in  Mr.*Buckner's  case  the 
old  issue  is  again  raised  as  between 
those  who  conceive  of  the  Church  as  a 
body  ruled  by  divine  right  of  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  and  those  who  con- 
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ceive  of  the  Church  as  a  body  composed 
of  the  free  sons  of  God. 

It  is  an  issue  of  the  spirit  of  religion. 

And  of  all  the  phases  of  this  issue 
this  is  the  most  fundamental.  On  the 
one  hand  stand  those  who  conceive  of 
religion  as  an  arbitrary  system  devised 
by  the  Almighty,  imposed  upon  men  for 
their  observance  at  the  peril  of  their 
eternal  welfare.  On  the  other  side  are 
the  men  who  conceive  of  religionas  the 
response  of  men  to  the  approach  of  God 
to  them  and  their  growth  in  the  under- 
standing of  him  and  his  dealings  with 
them. 

This  threefold  issue  is  one  that  has 
arisen  again  and  again  in  the  Church. 
It  is  the  issue  between  those  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  churches  who  fear  freedom 
and  those  who  welcome  it,  between  those 
who  believe  that  faith  needs  some  pro- 
tective covering,  and  those  who  believe 
that  faith,  if  it  is  really  living,  grows 
stronger  by  being  left  open  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  truth. 


MUDDLING   THROUGH 

THE  British  have  a  habit,  in  which 
they  take  a  kind  of  unconfessed 
pride,  of  somehow  muddling 
through.  Certainly  the  change  of  Gov- 
ernment which  has  Just  taken  place  in 
Great  Britain,  and  which  is  likely  to  be 
a  historical  event  of  the  first  importance, 
was  and  still  Is  more  or  less  muddling. 
On  another  page  a  correspondent  in 
London  gives  a  vivid  and  entertaining 
picture  of  the  somewhat  haphazard  way 
in  which  the  thing  was  done — haphazard 
of  course  only  in  externals.  The  regular 
technique  of  change  of  government  was 
followed.  The  Prime  Minister,  Lloyd 
George,  resigned;  and  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  was  for- 
mally invited  by  the  King  to  organize  a 
Ministerial  Cabinet  As  we  said  in  last 
week's  Outlook,  the  new  Cabinet  dis- 
tinctly represents  the  old-fashioned  rul- 
ing class  of  Great  Britain.  As  one  runs 
down  the  list,  the  titles  of  marquis,  vis- 
count, duke,  earl,  knight,  strike  the  at- 
tention. There  is  no  avowed  representa- 
tive of  labor  in  the  Cabinet,  and  few 
commoners,  although  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  is  a  commoner  and  is  one  of 
four  of  the  thirty-seven  Prime  Ministers 
who  have  governed  England  for  two 
hundred  years  to  rise  to  his  command- 
ing position  without  the  background  of 
a  college  or  university  education.  Sev- 
enteen of  the  thiriy-seven  were  gradu- 
ates of  Oxford,  thirteen  of  Cambridge, 
one  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
two  completed  their  education  at  Eton 
College,  while  Disraeli  and  Lloyd  George 
had  sufDcient  training  In  the  classics 
and  in  French  to  oass  their  bar  exami- 
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nation.  In  a  striking  sense,  modern 
England  has  turned  to  men  of  letters  to 
£;uide  her  destinies.  She  is  now  going 
to  try  the  practical  man  of  business. 
The  change  is  worth  watcliing. 

In  a  great  speech  at  Glasgow,  Lloyd 
George  in  bis  happiest  vein,  while  pro- 
fessing a  personal  friendship  for  Bonar 
Law,  poked  more  or  less  fun  at  the  list 
of  the  new  Ministers.  "Look  at  them!" 
he  said;  "there  is  not  one  of  them  in 
achievement,  in  experience,  in  talent, 
that  their  best  friends  would  compare 
with  those  whom  they  have  supplanted. 
Why  was  It  done?" 

Of  course  such  a  Cabinet,  although 
dignified  and  highly  respectable,  is  only 
a  makeshift.  After  the  general  election, 
which  takes  place  in  November,  and 
through  which  both  Lloyd  George  and 
Bonar  Law  will  appeal  to  the  country, 
there  will  be  a  new  realignment. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
ranking  member  of  the  new  Cabinet 
next  to  the  Prime  Minisier,  although 
holding  by  no  means  the  most  Important 
ofBce  in  the  Ministry,  is  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, the  great  Conservative  Victorian 
Prime  Minister.  His  title  is  an  ancient 
one,  and  his  seat  is  that  famous  Hat- 
field House,  in  Hertfordshire,  which  was 
the  scene  of  so  many  dinners  and  con- 
ferences when  his  distinguished  father 
was  Prime  Minister,  who  represented  in 
his  person  and  policies  the  highest  type 
of  Government  by  the  peerage  in  Great 
Britain — a  type  which  has  probably 
passed  away  forever.  This  passing  is  a 
gain,  perhaps,  for  the  plain  people,  but 
a  decided  loss  to  the  literature  of  politi- 
cal anecdote  and  reminiscence. 

Of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  father,  a  de- 
lightful story  is  told  in  the  recollections 
of  one  of  his  private  secretaries.  A  din- 
ner was  being  given  by  Lord  Salisbury 
at  Hatfield  House,  one  of  the  great  estab- 
lishments of  England,  and  one  of  the 
guests  was  a  neighbor  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's, a  country  squire  whose  i»edigree 
was  more  impeccable  than  his  education 
in  the  fine  points  of  literary  allusion. 
Next  to  this  ruddy-faced  squire  sat  a 
young  whipi)ersnapper  of  a  diplomatic 
secretary,  who  in  an  arg^ument  in  which 
he  had  teased  and  irritated  the  squire, 
finally  called  the  old  gentleman  a 
"Philistine."  "A  Philistine!"  exclaimed 
the  old  squire  somewhat  heatedly, 
"what's  that?"  Lord  Salisbury,  who  had 
overheard  the  discussion  with  some  con- 
cern, and  felt  that  his  old  friend  was 
being  impolitely  chaffed,  and  yet  could 
not  quite  bring  himself,  as  host,  to 
rebuke  the  young  secretary  openly,  saw 
his  chance.  He  leaned  forward  and 
quietly  remarked:  "Don't  you  know 
what  a  Philistine  is?  A  Philistine  is 
"    gentleman   who   is  annoyed   by   the 
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jaw-bone  of  an  ass."  The  young  secre- 
tary naturally  subsided.  We  hope  that 
the  new  Lord  President  of  the  Council, . 
the  present  Lord  Salisbury,  possesses  his 
father's  sense  of  humor.  He  may  need 
it  before  he  gets  through  with  the  com- 
plications of  his  new  office. 

The  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury's younger  brother,  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  is  familiar  to  Americans  as  the 
leading  English  advocate  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Lord  Robert  was  in  Lloyd 
George's  Cabinet,  but  is  not  in  the  Bonar 
Law  Ministry.  The  Marquis  is  the 
bearer  of  a  title  three  hundred  years  old 
and  is  the  owner  of  an  estate  of  twenty 
thousand  acres. 

In  his  Glasgow  speech  Lloyd  George 
referred  to  the  resentment  of  British 
labor  against  a  Government  of  Conser- 
vative peers  as  a  possiblo  "hurricane." 
This  phraseology  is  perhaps  an  exag- 
geration due  to  the  stress  of  a  popular 
campaign,  for  Lloyd  George  is  a  past- 
master  in  appealing  to  the  emotions  of 
a  popular  audience.  Nevertheless  we 
think  it  somewhat  surprising  that  so 
astute  a  politician  as  Bonar  Law  should 
have  formed  such  a  Cabinet  with  any 
idea  that  it  could  be  permanent 


IN    WETTEST 
NEW   YORK 

WETTEST  of  all  wet  towns  is  New 
York  City,  the  wet  press  tells 
us — wetter  by  far  than  in  pre- 
Volstead  days — ^and  its  wet.  wet  drink  Is 
whisky.  The  whisky  trade,  a  mere  in- 
fant industry  before  the  Amendment, 
has  attained  colossal  proportions,  we 
learn,  and  it  behooves  the  American 
business  man  to  look  into  this,  as  it  fur- 
nishes many  a  helpful  suggestion.  He 
will  discover — 

1.  The  folly  of  advertising.  Until  pro- 
hibition came,  not  only  the  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  billboards  of  America, 
but  its  night-time  sky,  loudly  advertised 
strong  drink;  yet  how  little  was  sold! 
Now  that  the  advertising  has  ceased,  do 
we  not  wade  in  strong  drink — even 
swim? 

2.  The  folly  of  window-dressing. 
Those  pyramids  of  Innumerable  well- 
fllled  bottles  were  supposed  to  attract 
purchasers.  To-day  our  dealers  In 
strong  drink  provide  the  true  entice- 
ment:   Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

3.  The  folly  of  Indiscriminate  sales. 
When  any  one  could  buy.  trade  lan- 
guished, quite  naturally.  Now  that  only 
a  chosen  few  can  buy,  trade  thrives. 

4.  The  folly  of  price-cutting.  How 
difficult  it  was  in  those  dull  pre-Volstead 
days  to  dispose  of  two  cocktails  for  a 
quarter!     Charge  a  dollar  and  a  half 


each,  and  behold!  the  problem  is  solved. 

6.  The  folly  of  pampering  one's  cus- 
tomers. By  making  their  places  of  busi- 
ness conveniently  accessible  (a  hundred 
to  the  mile),  and  embellishing  them 
with  works  of  art,  and  providing  ex- 
travagant free  lunches,  the  purveyors  of 
strong  drink  drove  customers  away. 
Under  the  present  system,  which  makes 
the  tippler  travel  long  distances  and  fur- 
nishes disgusting  places  of  business,  as 
a  rule,  with  melancholy  and  dire  loneli- 
ness giving  them  an  air  of  depression 
thrice  depressed,  it  is  a  struggle  to  serve 
drinks  fast  enough. 

Albeit  slowly,  the  American  business 
man  will  doubtless  come  to  recognize 
that  the  trick  of  building  i:p  trade  is  in 
reality  very  simple — i.e.,  kill  it!  Just 
now,  however,  we  hear  him  echo  that 
cry  of  the  wet,  wet  press:  "Oh,  save  us 
from  this  awful  whisky!  On  high  moral 
grounds  we  demand  beer  and  light 
wines,  as  of  old,  for  in  them  lies  our 
only  hope. of  sobriety." 

But  reflect.  To-day,  when  beer  and 
light  wines  have  vanished,  and  when 
ev^ry  one  is  forced  to  consume  unlimited 
quantities  of  whisky,  there  are  fewer 
evidences  of  intoxication  than  formerly. 
That  familiar  sight  of  a  poor  wretch 
staggering  along  the  street,  or  babbling 
on  a  doorstep,  or  being  "pulled  in;"  that 
familiar  sound  of  raucous  singing  in  the 
small  hours;  that  familiar  odor  of  alco- 
hol on  the  breath — where  are  they? 
With  rare  exceptions,  gone  forever — 
abolished  by  the  universal  and  tienlgn 
consumption  of  unlimited  whisky! 

Were  it  not  for  our  devout  confidence 
in  the  asseverations  of  the  wet,  wet 
press,  we  might  almost  mistake  this 
whisky-ridden  metropolis  for  the  aston- 
ishingly dry  town  it  actually  is.  Inas- 
much as  polls  are  at  present  so  popular, 
we  visited  a  neighboring  establishment 
the  other  day  and  polled  the  representa- 
tive New  Yorkers  who  make  up  its  staff. 
Of  each  representative  New  Yorker  we 
inquired,  "At  how  many  places  can  you 
— you  yourself,  not  you  generically — ob- 
tain drinks?"  The  answers  ranged  from 
"None"  to  "Eight"— a  single  "Eight" 
"Eight"  at  most  in  the  wettest  of  wet 
towns,  where  until  the  Amendment  any 
representative  New  Yorker  had  his 
choice  of  thousands! 

But  let  us  not  allow  mere  figures  to 
deceive  us  or  trust  too  blindly  the  testi- 
mony of  our  own  senses,  when  a  press 
guided  by  the  well-known  journalistic 
passion  for  truth  declares:  "Day  by  day, 
in  every  way,  we  are  getting  wetter  and 
wetter."  By  accepting  this  asserUon  at 
face  value  we  prepare  ourselves  for  a 
task  that  awaits  us  all— the  task, 
namely,  of  perusing  in  the  right  spirit 
Sir  Conan  Doyle's  new  volume^  TThe 
Coming  of  the  Fairiea." 
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GENTLEMEN,  THE  PREMIER  HAS  RESIGNED!" 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  LONDON  BY  HAROLD  E.  SCARBOROUGH 


AT  two  o'clock  this  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 19,  the  news  ticker  in  my 
office  broke  off  in  the  middle  of 
a  sober  stock  market  report  and  began 
printing  pure  gibberish.  Now,  our  well- 
known  old  friend,  the  Perversity  of 
Inanimate  Things,  usually  leads  tickers 
astray  when  there  is  something  of  more 
than  especial  Importance  to  be  communi- 
cated. 

The  London  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
"Tribune"  does  not  pride  itself  on  its 
mechanical  skill,  but  it  does  know  that 
by  poking  various  levers  and  twiddling 
thumbscrews  recalcitrant  tickers  can 
sometimes  be  brought  to  reason.  In  this 
case  the  operation  was  completed  Just  in 
time  for  the  following  fragment  to  ap- 
pear: 

".  .  .  said  that  whether  by  his  own 
fault  or  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  country." 

That,  following  a  previous  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  speaking 
before  the  hurriedly  summoned  Con- 
servative meeting  at  the  Carlton  Club, 
could  mean  only  one  thing:  Lloyd 
George  would  have  to  go.  He  may  come 
back  again;  at  this  moment  of  writing 
the  British  political  situation  is  in  a 
worse  muddle  than  It  has  been  for 
years. 

I  am  concerned  now  more  with  the 
method  of  his  passing  from  the  Premier- 
ship than  with  his  political  future. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  politi- 
cal developments  of  to-day,  the  most  im- 
portant date  in  English  history  since  the 
armistice,  have  passed  virtually  unno- 
ticed by  the  public  at  large.  The  news- 
papers to-night  are  Jammed  with  the 
happenings  of  a  brief  six  hours,  but 
there  are  not  two  hundred  people  in 
London  who  have  witnessed  any  appre- 
ciable part  of  these  events.  A  strange 
and  analysis-defying  race,  this,  which 
will  turn  out  ten  thousand  people  to 
watch  its  Prime  Minister  entering  an 
international  conference,  and  not  a 
handful  to  witness  his  downfall! 

Perhaps  it  is  because  crisis  has  suc- 
ceeded crisis  in  such  kaleidoscopic  suc- 
cession this  afternoon  and  evening  that 
the  street  crowds  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  up.  However  that  may  be,  atten- 
tion to  the  drama  would  have  well  re- 
paid them,  for  drama  there  was  in 
plenty,  both  on  the  stage  and  oft. 

The  action  started  this  morning  at  the 
Carlton  Club,  a  grimy  granite  structure 
in  Pall  Mall.  Shortly  after  ten  o'clock 
motor  cars  began  to  roll  up  with  Con- 
servatives to  attend  the  meeting  called 
by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  to  decide 
the  future  of  the  party.  There  were 
such  well-known  figures  as  Chamberlain, 
Birkenhead,  and  Balfour  (the  latter  ar- 
riving on  foot,  and  dlsplayln;.  delighted 


surprise  when  the  small  crowd  recog- 
nized and  cheered  him) ;  and  then  came 
what  seemed  an  Infinity  of  old  gentle- 
men in  silk  hats  and  morning  coats; 
ancients  with  venerable  beards  and  halt- 
ing steps;  semi-invalids  who  had  vir- 
tually to  be  carried  up  the  steps  of  the 
club.  One  had  hardly  Imagined  that 
there  were  so  many  survivors  of  the 
traditional  Tory  type;  one  wished  that 
the  late  Henry  Adams  might  have  been 
there  to  see  and  to  comment. 

A  violently  agitated  man  hurried 
down  the  club  steps.  He  was  J.  M. 
Ersklne,  a  "Diehard"  or  extreme  Con- 
servative, who  had  not  been  invited  to 
the  meeting  because  he  did  not  support 
the  Coalition,  who  had  announced  his 
intention  of  attending  notwithstanding, 
and  who  had  been  ejected.  Rather 
white  of  face,  be  proceeded  to  give  free 
expression  of  his  feelings  to  the  news- 
paper men  who  hurried  forward.  Fi- 
nally he  disappeared. 

Two  hours  passed,  and  most  of  the 
waiting  crowd  melted  away.  Another 
hour,  and  all  but  a  few  conscientious 
Journalists  had  gone  to  lunch.  Then 
suddenly  the  glass  doors  of  the  club 
opened  and  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  dashed 
out  and  into  his  car.  The  others  who 
had  attended  the  meeting  followed.  To 
newspaper  agency  reporters  who  entered 
the  aristocratic  precincts  of  the  club  an 
under-official  who  still  seemed  surprised 
announced  that  the  meeting  had  voted 
186  to  87  that  the  Conservative  Party 
should  go  to  the  coming  election  as  a 
unit.  In  other  words,  the  CoaJitl(Jtf  wyS'I 
dead.  TaBooo   :JoBd 

The  scene  shifted  to  Downin'I'St^e^'l''" 
cheerless  under  the  lash  of  a  vfi'Hif  tASf 
betokened  March  rather  than  dAottw',"^ 
and  under  a  sodden  gray  -sky.  'Kftfs'-'' 
Royce  and  Daimler  limousines  'Ve^" 
parked  at  the  cul-de-sac  at  the  en'(Pftf'' 
the  short  street;  one  knew  that  befifncf ' 
the  drab  walls  of  No.  10  Downing  Street  . 
Cabinet  Ministers  must  be  resigning' 
and  history  being  made;  yet  the  onft'''! 
spectators  were  the  inevitable  knot  of 
Journalists.  " 

By  four  o'clock  perhaps  fifty  curious. 


expression,  it  one's  eyes  can  be  trusted 
at  ten  feet. 

The  car  swung  Into  Whitehall  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  faint  cheer  from  the 
faithful  fifty.  Obviously,  he  was  going 
to  Buckingham  Palace  to  resign. 

A  swiftly  commandeered  taxi  bore  one 
through  the  Mall  in  time  to  see  the 
Prime  Minister's  car  pass  through  the 
palace  gates  without  even  a  salute  from 
the  sentries  on  guard.  It  entered  the 
courtyard,  was  lost  to  sight,  and  shortly 
reappeared,  to  be  parked  in  an  incon- 
spicuous comer.  So  far  as  could  be 
seen,  there  was  not  a  single  person  near 
the  Palace  who  would  not  have  been 
there  In  the  ordinary  course  of  his  trav- 
eling. 

Long  before  the  Rolls-Royce  returned 
to  Downing  Street,  the  afternoon  papers 
were  announcing  that  the  visit  to  the 
King  must  mean  a  resignation.  Still  no 
crowds,  no  cheering. 

Darkness  came  to  Downing  Street, 
and  Journalists  from  half  a  world  hung 
about  the  portals  of  the  Premier's  house. 
We  shivered  in  the  keen  wind  and 
wished,  in  the  words  of  one  impatient 
chap,  that  they  would  hurry  their  blink- 
ing funeral  and  get  it  over. 

And  then  one  passed  with  the  crowd 
Into  the  reception  hall,  adorned  with  its 
mounted  heads  of  deer  and  antelope, 
and  with  a  couple  of  golf  bags  carelessly 
propped  in  a  comer.  The  bald-headed 
doorkeeper,  who  has  never  in  living 
memory  been  cheerful,  seemed  more 
morose  than.'feVel'.  ''f" 

It''V»^^lK'%?:^'b^''i*.'l^a^!*^^rl?" 
aM1ienf^iF'pfeft9ieH''%4i?PetklfW!>'«"' 


sightseers  had  gathered  near  the  White- 


hall  end   of  the   street.     I   have  seen"' 
Downing   Street  packed  from   curb  to' 
curb  when  some  minor  foreign  notable 
has  chanced  to  be  visiting  the  Prime 
Minister. 

At  4:10  a  gleaming  limousine  de- 
tached itself  from  the  knot  of  parked 
motor  cars  and  drew  up  in  front  of  No. 
10.  Into  It  from  the  house  there  stepped 
Sir  Edward  Grigg,  one  of  the  Premier's 
secretaries.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  himself,  who  stopped  half- 
way across  the  narrow  pavement  to  pose 
for  photographers.  He  was  smiling 
pleasantly,  and  it  was  not  at  all  a  forced 
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ort^Ho''&fttiVeV^'d'A(l  Silll  nAmin^iiaW" 
p?tl^d""  ''='''"''•'  ay(iji)  iii'i.Jl/i  ,ii'jJ   mieifi 
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tliBs"f''m4-i?4Vi.sls"^^at^^st'-'('tf^  t^df."  1*W" 
Siritix'feg^S?i^''Me¥yA,'-«Miy''yift«^'%'^ 
loilg'WiplJ'i)i{)M''kr(A"«Wrflfftt.'  ; ll-^^ii^tit 
filAv-'-'Bi^rncfeJ "l,frtAeS"bh  criis^lH^s^Wi'' 
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ily,  after  two  thoughtful  puffs  at  his 
pipe,  "am  out  of  a  Job." 

Then  every  one  laughed,  and  the  hall 
of  queBtions  began.  Every  few  moments 
some  one,  satisfied  for  the  time  being, 
would  hurry  out  to  telephone  to  his 
office.  Then  the  farewells,  and  a  scurry 
down    the    short    length    of    Downing 
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Street  for  taxis  from  the  rank  in  White- 
hall.   (Incidentally,  there  were  none.) 

One  who  lingered  stopped  behind  the 
wooden  barricades  at  the  end  of  the 
street  (erected  when  Sinn  Fein  outrages 
were  feared)  to  charge  and  light  his 
pipe.  The  single  policeman  on  duty 
there  strolled  over. 


8  November 

"Is  it  true  he's  resigned,  sir?"  he 
aslced,  recognizing  the  journalist. 

"Yes;  that's  right." 

"So  the  P.  M.'s  gone,"  he  observed, 
meditaUvely.  "Well,  he  did  'is  bit 
Rather  blustery  to-night,  sir." 

When  the  Journalist  looked  back. 
Downing  Street  was  deserted. 


THE  FASCISTI 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE   FROM    BRUNO   ROSELLI 


I  WAS  having  lunch  at  Valianl's— 
that  Roman  institution  which 
proves  the  superiority  of  the  Eternal 
City  over  every  other  metropolis  by  be- 
ing the  only  station  restaurant  in  the 
world  where  food  does  not  taste  like 
station  restaurant  food — when  I  saw  a 
Fascista  who  was  standing  by  the  door 
make  a  sign  to  another  Fascista  on  the 
other  side  of  the  avenue.  I  lifted  my 
head  from  a  dish  of  carciofini,  or  young 
artichokes  (the  most  dastardly  and  de- 
lectable vegetable  infanticide  in  history) 
to  watch  the  powwow  which  ensued.  It 
was  excited  but  short.  Then  the  first 
Fascista  extracted  a  whistle  from  his 
capacious  belt,  put  It  to  his  lips,  and  blew. 

Here  a  young  man  who  was  sipping 
a  glass  of  lemonade  at  an  iiinerant  foun- 
tain gulped  down  what  there  was  left 
and  came  running;  there  a  lower 
middle-class  family  which  was  tugging 
its  baggage  toward  the  station  hurriedly 
concentrated  all  the  parcels  into  the 
hands  of  the  women  and  children  while 
the  two  men  hastened  to  the  call;  far- 
ther back  another  black-shirted  devil 
kissed  his  girl  good-by  and  darted 
toward  us.  Another  Fascista  (I  know 
not  to  this  day  whether  waiter,  cook,  or 
customer)  brushed  past  my  table,  ran 
out  of  the  door,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the 
scuffling  group  of  fifteen  or  twenty  who 
ran  yelling  toward  two  young  Romans 
with  red  neckties  and  carnations  who 
had  been  ostentatiously  displaying  the 
"Avantl" — ^the  Socialist  paper  against 
which  the  Fascismo  has  declared  war  to 
the  finish.  With  one  wild  dash,  shout- 
ing "A  noil"  the  Fascisti  made  for 
them;  ten,  fifteen  canes  landed  on  the 
Socialists'  heads,  their  clothes  were  torn, 
their  noses  badly  smashed,  the  copies  of 
the  "Avantl"  burned  like  torches  by  wav- 
ing hands;  one  minute  later  the  victors 
were  ready  to  sing  the  first  stanza  of 
their  superb  hymn,  "Oh,  youth,  oh, 
youth,  springtime  of  beauty,"  and  then 
disbanded.  It  was  time  for  the  police 
and  the  ambulance  to  arrive. 

"Oiovinczza,  giovinezza — Primavera  di 
bcUczza.  .  .  ."  When  had  the  world  last 
witnessed  such  scenes  in  which  cruelty 
and  romance  were  so  closely  entwined? 
When,  in  other  words,  had  Italy  been  so 
young?  Those  4ines  had  a  familiar 
flavor.  Oh,  yes!  "Quant'  6  bella  ffiovi- 
nczza — Che  si  Jugge  iuttaviat"     (How 


beautiful  is  youth  which  is  forever  in 
flight! )  sang  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  an 
age  which  certainly  lacked  neither  ro- 
mance nor  cruelty.  And  Just  as  the 
world,  this  practical  and  "law-abiding" 
world,  casts  longing  eyes  toward  the 
Florence  of  the  Medici,  so  It  cannot  help 
being  thrilled  by  the  daring  and  lenient 
toward  the  crimes  of  this  organization 
of  young  or  youthful  men  who  are  re- 
juvenating Italy  by  all  methods,  includ- 
ing the  drawing  of  blood. 

A  black  shirt  of  a  neglig^  type,  wide 
open  at  the  neck,  adorned  with  all  the 
war  decorations,  embroidered  with  de- 
fiant mottoes  and,  often,  skull  and  cross- 
bones;  a  broad  belt,  so  capacious  as  to 
hold  and  conceal  any  such  objects,  harm- 
less or  otherwise,  as  are  carried  in  the 
vest  or  coat  pockets  of  the  ordinary 
man;  knee  trousers,  military  in  style,  in 
fact,  usually  left  over  from  army  days, 
as  were  the  gray-green  puttees  below 
them;  no  headgear,  even  In  the  hottest 
sun  or  the  stormiest  night  (the  head  be^ 
ing  protected  only  by  a  wild  mass  of 
hair  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  thrown 
back  occasionally  by  comb  and  brush, 
and  incessantly  by  the  hand  and  a  de- 
fiant shaking  of  the  bead) ;  a  heavy 
stick,  his  principal  and  often  his  only 
weapon — a  stick  which  two  years  ago 
was  straight  and  carried  by  a  cord 
hanging  from  the  man's  wrist,  and  is 
to-day  curved  at  the  top,  knotty,  club- 
Hke,  and  decidedly  businesslike.  Such 
is  the  Fascista  whom  one  meets  to-day 
everywhere  In  Italy.  Strange  to  say,  the 
least  conspicuous  of  the  many  symbols 
worn  by  him  are  the  lictors'  fasces  with 
the  ax,  the  earliest  and  baste  insignia 
from  which  he  took  his  name,  and  on 
which  he  relied  for  the  prestige  that 
Italians  are  ever  ready  to  associate  with 
hallowed  memories. 

Started  as  an  organization  of  World 
War  veterans,  the  swift  course  of  events 
in  Italy  and  the  restlessness  of  the  coun- 
try itself,  where  political  changes  are 
notoriously  chameleon-like,  has  trans- 
formed It  into  the  chief  molder  of  Italy's 
destinies,  a  whip  for  ultra-conservative 
and  ultra-liberal  alike,  an  organization 
for  the  defense  of  legality  which  uses 
illegal  methods  and  prevents  the  law 
from  applying  to  Itself.  Turning  their 
eyes  away  from  the  primeval  adminis- 
tration of  Fascisti  justice,  yet  hailing 


its  effects  in  their  country's  return  to 
normalcy,  the  Italians  are  pursuing  a 
course  apparently  incongruous,  but  in 
reality  clear  to  observers  of  conditions 
in  that  mystifying  and  often  chaotic 
country.  "I  had  always  believed  that 
there  are  no  necessary  evils,"  said  one 
such  person  to  me,  "but  as  an  Italian  I 
must  now  admit  that  the  Fascismo  is 
one." 

The  Fascisti  have  come  to  stay.  Many 
people,  and  among  them  a  quantity  of 
well-informed  Italians,  had  at  first  con- 
sidered the  movement  a  freak,  or  a  pass- 
ing political  fad,  arising  from  a  sense  of 
rebellion  against  the  "Reds"  who  had 
been  given  a  chance  to  run  the  country 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  who,  while 
plainly  showing  that  they  could  not  do 
it,  seemed  bent  on  letting  no  one  else 
do  it.  But  at  the  end  of  two  troubled 
years  we  see  their  leader,  Benito  Musso- 
lini, at  the  head  of  an  organization  num- 
bering not  less  than  half  a  million  vol- 
unteers, "minute  men"  all  of  them, 
spreading  like  wildfire  from  the  north- 
ern cities  away  into  the  southern  coun- 
tryside, hitherto  inaccessible  to  outside 
influences:  making  and  unmaking  Cabi- 
nets, forcing  this  and  that  international 
policy,  righting  wrongs  by  Robin  Hood 
methods,  dictating  conditions  of  their 
co-operation  with  the  King,  and  quietly 
discussing  the  most  feasible  way  of 
marching  upon  Rome  in  case  they  are 
disturbed  in  their  process  of  "supplying 
Italy  with  a  Government." 

For  that  is  exactly  what  they  are  do- 
ing. Professor  Relnach,  the  famous  art 
critic,  in  discussing  the  form  of  the 
Gothic  church,  says  that  it  needs  the  fly- 
ing buttress  because  its  main  body  la  so 
weak  owing  to  great  height  and  numer- 
ous windows,  that  "It  is  like  an  animal, 
part  of  whose  skeleton  should  be  outside 
his  body."  So  in  the  weird  and  much- 
hated  animal  called  the  Italian  (Govern- 
ment the  tcetli  were  missing;  the  Fa- 
scisti provided  them — and  neatly  do  they 
bite. 

I  discussed  at  the  time,  here '  and  else- 
where, the  reasons  which  made  the 
lUllan  "proletariat"  so  active  and  bitter 
a  couple  of  years  ago;  and  everybody 
remembers  how  the  Italian  Government, 
still  sore  from   the   blows  received  in 
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Paris  by  war-time  partners,  had  to  turn 
around  and  deal  witli  one  of  the  most 
delicate  politico-economic  problems, 
workmen's  controllo  and  Socialistic  oc- 
cupation of  the  factories.  The  ultimate 
victory  of  what  we  shall  call,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  the  "element  of  order" 
(the  stereotyped  phrase  is  "law  and  or- 
der," but  the  law  had  to  t>e  sacriflced  to 
bring  about  order)  was  only  achieved  by 
the  most  amazing  avoidance  of  force, 
the  most  portentous  ignoring  of  facts 
and  waiving  of  provocations  known  In 
the  history  of  modern  government.  Con- 
trary to  tlie  view  of  alarmists,  the  bouse 
of  Savoy  remained  in  the  saddle;  but  it 
seemed  sometimes  as  if  the  real  power 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  111  over  Italy 
were  to  be  as  important  as  his  power 
over  Jerusalem,  of  which  city  be  is  also 
nominally  the  King.  Had  the  "Reds" 
ruled  in  his  stead,  with  a  hand  as  wise 
and  more  firm,  people  differing  in  politi- 
cal views,  but  equally  concerned  with 
the  good  of  the  Italian  i^ation,  would 
have  been  willing  to  see  them  hold  the 
reins  of  government.  I  think  I  would, 
for  instance;  and  I  know  that  that  very 
democratic  soldier  Victor  Emmanuel  of 
Savoy  certainly  would.  But  they 
achieved  nothing:  partly  because  of  the 
lack  of  governing  experience  in  the 
masses,  which  makes  yelling  dema- 
gogues of  most  would-be  reformers; 
partly  because  Italy  is  not  so  situated, 
geographically  and  industrially,  that  she 
can  try  economic  revolutions  all  alone. 
The  truth  is  that  Italy  remained  without 
a  dr  facto  government  from  the  end  of 
1920  to  the  end  of  1921. 

Then  Benito  Mussolini,  the  type  of  a 
politician  so  seldom  found  In  America, 
a  quiet,  scholarly  man  transformed  by 
circumstances  into  an  organizer  and  a 
dauntless  fighter,  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Was  Italy  tired  of  people  who  talked  and 
did  not  act?  He  would  act — and  lose 
precious  little  time  in  explaining  to  peo- 
ple just  how  or  why.  Had  the  "Reds" 
lost  themselves  In  lengthy  arguments  as 
to  how  and  how  much  to  organize?  He 
would  merely  have  one  organization — 
the  military  organization  of  the  army  in 
war  time.  Had  the  Italy  of  1929  fought 
over  the  question  of  how  much  each  man 
should  be  rewarded  for  working  as  little 
as  possible  or  loafing  on  the  job?  Mus- 
solini borrowed  from  Garibaldi  the  fa- 
mous sentence,  "I  promise  you  hunger, 
struggles,  and  death,"  and  assured  his 
followers  that  they  must  go  to  meet  the 
greatest  dangers  without  any  hope  of 
pecuniary  reward — in  fact,  leaving  their 
Jobs  for  a  raid  on  a  moment's  notice  as 
often  as  necessary,  and  having  only  the 
moral  support  of  the  Fascismo  to  per- 
suade their  employers  of  the  inadvisa- 
bllity  of  discharging  them  for  obeying 
Mussolini  rather  than  themselves. 

How  many  are  the  Fascisti?  A  con- 
servative estimate  places  them  at  600,- 
000;  but  they  are  increasing  all  the  time, 
having  lately  obtained  a  large  contin- 
gent of  recruits  from  Naples  and  its 
hinterland,    a    fact    which    makes    the 


Fascismo,  bom  and  developed  in  the 
north,  a  more  nation-wide  organization. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
Fascisti  nowadays  has  become  that  of 
purging  their  ranks  of  undesirable  ele- 
ments of  two  kinds:  the  rifFratC  which 
wished  to  cover  its  longing  for  crime 
and  blood  with  a  political  veil,  and  the 
members  of  formerly  "Red"  labor  or- 
ganizations which,  having  been  con- 
verted overnight  from  their  Socialistic 
creed,  would  like  to  be  accepted  in  toto 
by  Fascismo,  while  that  youthful  and 
impetuous  paiiito  di  nvanguartlia  can 
only  use  the  pick  of  such  ranks:  the 
young,  healthy,  high-minded,  resolute 
leaders.  The  Fascista  must  be  a  spirit- 
ual aristocrat. 

Such  are  the  people  who  paralyzed  In 
a  few  hours  the  Italian  general  strike  of 
last  August — a  strike  which  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  20,000,000  workers 
from  keeping  Italy  going,  and  was  to 
have  affected  stores,  trains,  factories, 
mails,  telegraphs,  hotels,  street  cars, 
telephones,  schools,  banks,  newspapers, 
steamers,  light  and  water  supply,  res- 
taurants, street  cleaning,  electricity, 
abattoirs,  lunatic  asylums,  carriages, 
milk  deliveries,  cemeteries,  ambulances, 
hospitals;  the  most  appalling  cessation 
of  civilized  life. 

I  was  at  Gardone,  on  Lake  Garda, 
ready  for  an  interview  with  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio,  when  the  strike  was  de- 
clared; declared,  incidentally,  in  a  way 
unworthy  of  real  men — by  having  the 
General  Federation  of  Labor  appoint  a 
secret  Strike  Committee,  which  gave  the 
anonymous  order  to  strike!  I  rushed 
toward  Florence  by  the  few  means  still 
available  to  be  near  my  old  parents 
when  all  services  would  stop  and  help- 
less people  would  be  dependent  on  their 
healthy  relatives.  But  a  few  hours  later 
the  Fascisti  were  in  control.  Black 
shirts  were  either  running  trains  or  rid- 
ing by  twos  with  every  engineer  to  "pro- 
tect him  from  being  intimidated."  They 
ran  the  trolleys;  in  short,  they  took 
complete  charge  of  every  public  service. 
Stores  would  be  forced  open;  either  the 
owner  wanted  to  be  there  to  do  business, 
or  the  store  would  stay  open,  anyway! 
At  the  Bologna  station  I  saw  little  signs 
with  these  words:  "Strikers!  The  Gov- 
ernment forgives;  ice  don't.  Within  a 
week  not  one  of  you  will  be  left  in 
Bologna.  We  mean  it,  and  you  know  it." 
Of  course  this  is  arrogance  of  the  purest 
type;  and  yet  the  people  who  have  been 
chafing  for  years  and  years  under  an  in- 
competent, smooth,  bureaucratic,  soul- 
less legality  made  up  of  revenue  stamps 
and  lawyers'  cavils,  feel  that  these 
youths  who  challenge  the  universe  are 
playing  the  rAle  of  Prometheus  un- 
bound; and  they  are  as  carried  away  as 
the  audience  at  a  melodrama  when  the 
young  hero  murders  the  technically 
guiltless  villain.  "They  take  human 
lives,"  1  can  hear  you  say.  Well,  yes. 
The  great  Italia  has  now  forty  million 
of  these  human  lives,  and  through  pov- 
erty of  soil,  inaneness  of  statesmen,  late 


start  in  the  race  for  colonization,  and 
greed  of  neighbors  she  was  dangerously 
near  losing  her  own  life  when  the 
Fascisti  came.  They  do  take  the  lives  of 
a  few  Italians  (mostly  renegade)  in  or- 
der to  give  real  life  to  Italy  herself. 
Perhaps  this  sounds  shocking  to  Anglo- 
Saxons;  but  it  is  funny  how  more  le- 
niently you  look  at  things  ultimately 
right,  yet  themselves  cruel,  when  you 
were  bom  and  brought  up  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
Americans  traveling  through  Italy  to  no- 
tice the  difference;  they  are  invariably 
scared  by  the  savage  appearance  of 
Fascisti;  and,  although  rather  vague 
concerning  the  aims  of  the  movement, 
they  seem  to  agree  that  it  must  be 
Socialistic  or  Anarchistic.  One  hates  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  Americans  are 
so  incorrigibly  conservative  that  any- 
thing unconventional  appears  "Red." 
And  so  little  has  been  known  even  in 
"best-informed"  circles  about  the  move- 
men  that  a  leading  New  York  daily 
wrote  some  time  ago  that  one  of  the 
constantly  recurring  Trieste  riots  had 
been  led  by  "a  young  Italian  nationalist, 
Mr.  Fascisti."  Even  to  tills  day,  after 
Fascismo  has  loomed  large  in  two  out 
of  three  news  items  from  Italy,  it  is  not 
infrequent  to  have  people  remark  on  the 
similarity  of  it  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
from  which  it  differs  in  every  particular, 
especially  in  its  attitude  toward  pub- 
licity, the  Fascismo  being  an  incorrigi- 
ble advertiser  of  its  members  and  its 
doings,  while  the  wily  Klan  covers  its 
traces  in  true  cisatlantic  style. 

As  I  finish  writing  this  article,  I  am 
told  that  the  Facta  Ministry  (long  on 
the  fence,  but  planning  to  become  anti- 
Fascista)  has  finally  been  brought  down. 
and  that  Mussolini  is  to  go  to  Rome  to 
form  a  Ministry.  Mussolini  ought  to 
avoid  being  lured  into  forming  one,  or  at 
least  into  staying  in  one  long  after  he  has 
formed  it.  If  that  leading  figure  of  mod- 
ern Italian  politics  ir  wise,  he  ought  to 
put  a  pro-Fascista  politician  in  the  sad- 
dle and  watch  him  closely,  but  do  noth- 
ing more.  Fascismo  would  then  go 
down  into  history  as  the  only  whip 
which  has  made  the  Italian  maverick  be- 
have. It  must  avoid  becoming  a  mere 
political  party,  no  matter  how  strong, 
no  matter  how  well  represented  in  Par- 
liament. Its  enemies  are  drawing  it 
nearer  and  nearer  Montecitorio,  knowing 
full  well  that,  while  it  could  easily 
achieve  a  triumph  at  first  by  becoming 
the  leading  political  party,  it  would  be 
its  swan  song — for  the  simple  reason 
that  its  strength  lies  in  its  anti-dema- 
gogic methods  and  frankly  undemo- 
cratic, unrepresentative  organization. 
An  army  does  not  profit  by  having  sol- 
diers' councils  and  officers  elected  from 
their  ranks!  Italy  (and  is  Italy  alone 
In  this?)  has  been  fed  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  on  beautiful  words;  and 
it  is  my  ht^nble  opinion  that  she  is  in- 
creasingly willing  to  exchange  all  of  her 
empty  victories  for  a  handful  of  real 
leaders. 
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THEODORE  liOOSEVELT 

"Roosevelt  had  flung  himself  into  the  campaign  trith  all  the  force  of  his 

tremendous  vigor  and  energy,  and  gave  to  it  a  dynamic  impulse  that  greto 

in  intensity  as  he  progressed  through  the  country" 


IN  the  torrential  flood  of  American 
politics  two  main  currents  are  con- 
tinuously perceptible.  One  may  be 
generally  described  as  professional, 
mechanical,  and  ruled  by  the  accom- 
plished and  consummate  fselflshnesa  of 
invisible  forces.  The  other,  while  more 
genuine  in  spirit,  is  often  amateurish  in 
effort;  it  is  more  spontaneous;  it  is 
kindled  by  emotions  of  revolt;  it  sees 
mankind,  not  as  masses  to  be  exploited 
and  profited  by,  but  as  individuals  to  be 
set  freer  to  express  themselves  socially 
and  economically.  It  strives  to  restate 
the  better  aspl...tions  of  men  generally, 
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and  to  mitigate  some  of  the  pressure 
that  civilization  imposes  upon  them. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  historian 
to  moralize.  It  is  his  business  to  trace 
the  changing  currents  of  human  thought 
and  to  produce  accurate  pictures  of  men 
in  action.  And  so,  in  touching  on  the 
Progressives,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give 
some  indication  of  the  mental  processes 
that  shaped  their  cause  and  to  depict 
some  of  the  dramatic  scenes  that  carried 
their  cause  into  action.  Many  of  these 
scenes  I  was  able  to  observe  closely.  In 
a  sense,  I  may  have  figured  more  defi- 
nitely than  I  realized  at  the  time  in 


kindling  their  cause  Into   smoke  and 
flame. 

On  November  17,  1910,  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  held  its  142d  an- 
nual banquet  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel.  The  speakers  were  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts; 
Governor  Horace  White,  of  New  York; 
Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor,  of  New  York 
City;  and  myself.  The  president  of  the 
Chamber,  the  late  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 
presided.  My  subject  was  "American 
Prestige,"  and  I  could  not  refrain  from 
referring  to  the  great  extent  to  which 
American  influence  and  prestige  had 
been  advanced  by  Roosevelt.  There  was 
instant  and  prolonged  applause  at  the 
mention  of  Roosevelt's  name,  clearly 
showing  that  his  political  influence  was 
not  dead,  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  many . 
who  thought  so  because  the  election  of 
a  few  days  before  had  shown  sweeping 
Democratic  gains  and  the  defeat  of 
Roosevelt's  candidate  for  Ciovemor, 
Henry  L.  Stimson.  Wben  the  banquet 
was  over.  Senator  Lodge  said  to  me  that 
it  the  political  opponents  of  Roosevelt 
could  have  seen  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  his  name  was  applauded  they 
would  realize  that  even  In  New  York  he 
was^s  much  alive  as  ever. 

AT  WAR  AGAINST  "INVISIBLE  POWERS" 

When  I  met  Roosevelt  In  Cairo  on  his 
way  back  from  Africa  It  was  clear  to 
me  from  his  conversation  that  he  did 
not  propose  accepting  any  nomination, 
although  there  was  a  demand  that  he 
re-enter  public  life  as  either  Governor  of 
New  York  or  United  States  Senator. 

Roosevelt  was  so  loyal  a  Republican 
that  his  opponents  constantly  chided 
him  for  going  along  with  the  bosses  and 
at  the  same  time  advocating  reforms. 
He  used  to  reply  that  he  did  and  would 
continue  to  co-operate  with  the  bosses 
so  long  as  they  went  his  way.  His  aim 
from  the  time  he  entered  public  life  was 
to  make  the  party  always  more  respon- 
sive to  Us  highest  ideals:  and  from  the 
beginning  he  worked  against  the  "in- 
visible powers"  or  boss  rule.  By  word 
and  deed  all  through  his  life  he  showed 
an  independence  and  moral  courage  that 
careless  observers  might  often  have  mis- 
taken for  headlong  impetuosity.  No  one 
could  know  him  without  recognizing 
that  he  was  broad-iqinded,  liberal,  and 
Inherently  progressive. 

When  he  arrived  home  from  abroad 
in  June,  1910,  he  found  the  Republican 
party  disrupted.  The  dissatisfaction 
and  impatience  of  the  liberals  was  dis- 
tinctly evident.  By  1912  Taft  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  become  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  reactionaries  that  the 
large  independent  element  had  not  only 
become    unenthusiastic,    but    decidedly 
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The  famous  picture  of  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet,  in  which  Mr,  Straus  leas  Secretary 

of  Commerce  and  Labor,  prior  to  the  events  recorded  in  this  chapter.    Left  to  right, 

the  men  in  the  picture  are:  President  Roosevelt,  and  Messrs.  Root,  Straus,  Oarfield, 

iietcalf,  Cortelyou,  Taft,  Meyer,  Wilson,  and  Bonaparte 


hostile  to  the  Administration.  In  his 
Winona  speech  President  Taft  had 
ranked  himself  on  the  side  of  those  lead* 
ers  In  the  party  who  opposed  real  tariff 
reform.  In  his  famous  Norton  letter  he 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  imply,  if  not 
expressly  to  admit,  that  Federal  patron- 
age had  been  used  against  the  progress- 
ives in  Congress. 

The  progressive  element  was  therefore 
casting  about  for  a  candidate  who  repre- 
sented the  liberal  wing  of  the  party  for 
nomination  at  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago  in  June.  Roose- 
velt's office  at  The  Outlook  was  dally 
crowded  with  liberal  leaders  who  had 
come  to  urge  him  to  "throw  his  hat  in 
the  ring,"  to  use  one  of  his  own  pic- 
turesque expressions.  This  demand 
grew  and  spread  until  finally  came  an 
appeal  from  the  Oovernors  of  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

WHY  ROOSEVELT  WAS  DEFEATED  IN  1912 

Roosevelt  one  day  at  the  offices  of  The 
Outlook  handed  me  the  galley  proof  of 
a  speech  he  was  to  make  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  called  it  "The  Charter  of 
Democracy."  I  went  Into  Dr.  Abbott's 
office  and  carefully  read  the  speech.  In 
it  Roosevelt  advocated,  among  other  re- 
forms such  as  the  short  ballot  and  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall  of 
Judicial  decisions.  When  I  came  to  that 
subject,  I  confess  I  was  shocked,  and  so 
expressed  myself  to  one  of  the  editors 
of  The  Outlook;  as  I  remember  it,  it 
was  Dr.  Abbott  himself.  Compelled  to 
keep  another  appointment,  I  left  the 
office,  saying  that  I  should  return  later. 

Upon  my  return  I  met  Roosevelt  Just 
as  he  was  going  out 

"I  hear  you  don't  like  my  speech,"  he 
said  to  me. 

"I  like  your  speech;  I  think  it  Is  fine; 
all  but  that  portion  of  it  which  refers  to 
the  recall  of  Judicial  decisions,"  I  an- 
swered. I  started  to  give  my  reasons, 
but,  seeing  that  he  was  pressed  for  time, 
I  said:    "I  should  like  to  discuss  that 


matter  with  you,  provided  your  mind  is 
open  on  the  subject."  To  my  great  sur- 
prise, he  said  that  he  had  thought  the 
subject  over  very  carefully,  and  frankly 
told  me  that  he  had  come  to  a  definite 
decision  on  it. 

That  was  so  unlike  the  Roosevelt  I 
knew  in  the  many  discussions  I  had  had 
with  him,  when  Invariably  I  found  his 
mind  responsive,  that  I  was  quite  dis- 
appointed and  somewhat  taken  aback. 
But  I  did  not  want  him  to  feel  that  I 
had  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  many  who 
had  parted  political  company  with  him 
because  he  had  made  it  known  that  he 
would  accept  another  nomination  for 
President,  and  so,  on  reaching  my  office, 
I  wrote  him  a  letter,  briefly  explaining 
why  I  objected  to  his  statements  regard- 
ing the  recall  of  Judicial  decisions.  I 
assured  him  that  on  that  account  I  did 
not  part  from  him  politically,  for,  after 
all,  I  agreed  with  him  more  than  with 
any  other  candidate  who  might  possibly 
be  named. 

The  birth  and  development  of  the 
Progressive  party  is  of  course  an  ele- 
ment of  National  history  that  has  often 
been  detailed.  Roosevelt's  candidacy 
and  defeat  have  been  variously  analyzed, 
but  I  believe  now,  as  I  believed  in  1912, 
tliat  but  for  this  unfortunate  statement 
regarding  Judicial  decisions  Roosevelt 
would  have  been  re-elected  President  in 
1912. 

"UNTIL  BROKEN  AND  CAST  ASIDE" 

Shortly  after  the  Columbus  speech 
Roosevelt  delivered,  on  March  20,  1912, 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  what  was 
in  many  respects  the  most  forceful  and 
eloquent  address  I  ever  heard  him  make. 
He  graphically  described  bis  dedication 
to  his  Ideals  of  democracy: 

Our  task  as  Americans  Is  to  strive 
for  social  and  industrial  Justice, 
achieved  througrh  the  genuine  rule  of 
the  people.  This  Is  our  end.  our  pur- 
pose. The  methods  for  achieving:  the 
end  are  merely  exp<>dl»'nt8,  to  be 
finally  accepted  or  rejected  according: 
as  actual  experience  shows  that  they 
work  well  or  III.  But  In  our  hearts 
we  must  have  this  lofty  purpose,  and 


we  most  strive  for  it  in  all  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity,  or  our  work  will 
come  to  nothing.  In  order  to  succeed, 
we  need  leaders  of  inspired  Idealism, 
leaders  to  whom  are  granted  great 
visions,  who  dream  greatly  and  strive 
to  make  their  dreams  come  true;  who 
can  kindle  the  people  with  the  Are 
from  their  own  burning  souls. 

The  leader  for  the  time  being,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  Is  but  an  Instrument, 
to  be  used  until  broken  and  then  to  be 
cast  aside;  and  If  he  Is  worth  his  salt, 
he  will  care  no  more  when  he  Is 
broken  than  a  soldier  cares  when  he 
is  sent  where  his  life  is  forfeit  in 
order  that  the  victory  may  be  won. 

If  on  this  new  continent  we  merely 
build  another  country  of  great  but 
unjustly  divided  material  prosperity, 
we  shall  have  done  nothing:  and  we 
shall  do  as  little  If  we  merely  set  the 
greed  of  en\T  against  the  greed  of 
arrogance,  and  thereby  destroy  the 
material  well-being  of  all  of  us.  To 
turn  this  Government  Into  govern- 
ment by  plutocracy  or  government  by 
a  mob  would  be  to  repeat  on  a  larger 
scale  the  lamentable  failures  of  the 
world  that  is  dead.  We  stand  against 
all  tyranny,  by  the  few  or  by  the 
many.  We  stand  for  the  rule  of  the 
many  In  the  interest  of  all  of  us,  for 
the  rule  of  the  many  In  the  spirit  of 
courage,  of  common  sense,  of  high 
purpose,  above  all,  in  a  spirit  of 
kindly  Justice  towards  every  man  and 
every  woman. 

A  month  after  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Progressive 
party,  popularly  called  the  "Bull  Moose 
Convention,"  which  nominated  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  President  and  Hiram  W. 
Johnson  for  Vice-President,  the  New 
York  State  Convention  of  the  Progress- 
ive party  met  at  Sjrracuse.  in  the  Arena. 

All  during  the  first  day  and  night, 
amid  lively  discussion  as  to  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  Governor,  committees 
urged  me  for  permission  to  present  my 
name  as  a  candidate:  but  I  steadfastly 
declined,  since  the  Governorship,  being 
so  largely  a  political  office,  did  not  ap- 
peal to  me.  I  was  neither  by  training 
nor  by  temperament  a  politician,  al- 
though I  had  taken  active  part  in  cam- 
paigns for  many  years,  both  local  and 
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Under  Four  Presidents 
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National.  The  next  day  I  was  asked  to 
take  the  permanent  chairmanship  of  the 
Convention.  This  I  was  wilting  and 
glad  to  do;  also  it  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  acceptance  of  the  chairman- 
ship excluded  me  as  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  for  Governor. 

I.IKE  AN   ENORMOUS  TOWN  MEETINC 

The  Arena  was  filled  with  about  seven 
thousand  delegates  and  members  of  the 
new  Progressive  party.  The  air  was 
surcharged  with  the  spirit  of  the  new 
movement — the  genuine  enthusiasm  of 
men  and  women  of  character  and  stand- 
ing from  every  county  in  the  State,  and 
among  them  a  great  many  ministers, 
professors,  reformers,  and  leaders  of 
benevolent  and  charitable  movements. 
There  was  a  conspicuous  absence  of  the 
professional  politician.  Indeed,  that 
Convention  had  more  the  character  of  a 
town  meeting  than  of  a  cut-and-dried 
Dolitical  convention. 

-  September  6  I  took  my  gavel  in 


hand  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
The  first  business  before  the  Convention 
was  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
Governor,  The  outstanding  candidates 
for  nomination  were  William  H.  Hotch- 
kiss,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Committee,  and  William  .  A. 
Prendergast,  Comptroller  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  who  had  made  the  speech 
nominating  Roosevelt  for  President  at 
the  Chicago  Convention.  A  deadlock 
between  these  two  candidates  ensued. 

After  Yates  County  had  been  heard 
from,  a  tall,  gaunt  young  man  towered 
to  his  feet  and  asked  to  be  heard;  he 
was  from  the  Fifteenth  Manhattan  Dis- 
trict, and  he  had  a  nomination  to  make. 
It  was  not  quite  in  order,  though  the 
spirit  of  the  Convention  was  to  give  each 
man  a  chance.  While  I  was  hesitating 
about  recognizing  him,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  general  desire  that  he  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  speak,  so  I  gave  him  five 
minutes. 


8  November 

He  looked  fantastic  as  he  strode  to  the 
platform  and  faced  the  audlmoe.  His 
manner  was  somewhat  bizarre.  He 
burst  forth  in  dramatic  fashion  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fellow-citizens,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: I  have  just  come  down  from 
Vermont.  I  ask  you  people  at  this 
Convention  to  make  no  mistake.  We 
want  to  put  a  man  up  for  Governor 
that  no  man  ■will  be  afraid  to  caat  hja 
vote  for,  against  whom  there  can  be 
no  charge  leveled  of  misconduct  of 
any  kind,  one  who  can  sweep  the 
.State  from  Montauk  Point  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  carry  every  man  of  every 
race,  religion,  and  creed;  a  man 
whose  name  is  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world;  a  man  the  mention 
of  whose  name  brings  a  tear  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  eye  of  almost  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  civilized  land;  a 
man  whose  name,  wherever  men  are 
found  with  red  blood  in  their  vclna. 
Irrespective  of  race,  religion,  and 
creed,  will  be  carried  thundering 
throughout  the  State  to  vlctorj*. 

There  Is  no  chance  for  defeat  with 
this  num  at  the  head  of  the  ticket — 

"Who  is  your  candidate?"  cried  impa- 
tient listeners. 
"What's  his  name?" 
"Name  your  candidate!" 
In  sudden  answer  to  these  cries  from 
the  Convention,  the  speaker  exclaimed: 
I  nominate  the  Illustrious  and  hon- 
orable Oscar  S.  Straus. 

During  the  long,  terrific  applause  that 
followed,  the  delegate  stood  awkwardly 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  finish.  Finally 
he  went  on: 

We  should  take  no  chances  In  this 
fight.  I  could  not  say  one  undeserved 
word  if  I  used  the  entire  dictionary  In 
praise  of  the  other  nominees,  iSr. 
Hotchkiss  and  Mr.  Prendergast;  but, 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Prendergast  or  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  would  cause  friction  In  the 
State,  We  want  no  friction  In  this 
election.  We  want  success  and  vic- 
tory. 

There  Is  not  a  newspaper  editor  ta 
the  State  of  New  York  that  would 
nny  more  assassinate  the  character  of 
Oscar  S.  Straus  than  he  would  ait- 
sassinate  the  character  of  his  own 
mother. 

Gentlemen,  remember!  Remember 
that  Rome  was  saved  by  the  cackle  of 
geese.  I  have  no  political  prestlgo. 
t>ut  I  warn  and  charge  you.  put  up  n 
man  for  candidate  for  Governor  who 
cannot  and  will  not  be  defeated. 
Make  no  mistake  about  Oscar  S. 
Straus.  You  will  make  no  mistake  in 
putting  him  up  as  your  candidate,  and 
you  will  capture  victory  and  succeax. 
No  man  has  had  better  distinction  at 
home  and  abroad  than  Mr.  {ftraun.  I 
ask  you  to  vote  for.him. 

The  moment  be  finished,  a  stampede 
started.  The  entire  hall  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  good-natured  bedlam.  There 
was  cheering  and  applause,  and  many  of 
the  delegates  began  marching  round 
that  big  auditorium,  brandishing  tlie 
banners  of  their  counties,  stnging  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and  "On- 
ward, Christian  Soldiers,"  and  brealdns 
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'Straus!   Straus! 


NOMINATED  FOR  GOVERNOR  OP  NEW  YORK 

I  pounded  the  desk  with  the  gavel,  I 
shook  my  head  in  the  negative,  but  to 
no  avail.  The  noise  lasted  fully  twenty 
minutes. 

The  picturesque  young  man  who  had 
precipitated  this  scene  was  John  G. 
McGee,  known  among  his  colleagues  as 
"Suspender  Jack."  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  mounted  police  of  New  York 
City. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hotchkiss  and  several 
other  leaders  came  to  the  platform  and 
insisted  upon  my  accepting.  They  even 
brought  Mrs.  Straus  up,  with  the  hope 
of  getting  her  to  exert  her  persuasive 
powers.  There  was  no  alternative;  I 
had  to  accept. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  announced  my  accept- 
ance, and  immediately  former  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Timothy  L.  Woodruff 
announced  the  wlthdrav/al  of  Mr. 
Prendergast  and  moved  to  make  the 
nomination  unanimous  by  acclamation. 
That  produced  more  shouting,  cheering, 
and  waving  of  banners.  It  was  a  touch- 
ing manifestation  and  an  unexpected 
honor.  I  made  a  brief  speech  of  accept- 
ance, during  which  I  found  it  difficult  to 
hide  the  ettect  of  all  this  demonstration. 

The  next  morning  the  Convention 
named  for  Lieutenant-Governor  Freder- 
ick M.  Davenport,  who  was  Professor  of 
Law  and  Politics  at  Hamilton  College 
and  had  made  an  admirable  record  in 
the  State  Legislature.  The  ticket  was 
then  quickly  completed  and  the  Conven- 
tion closed. 

Roosevelt  was  in  the  Far  West  con- 
ducting his  own  campaign,  and  wrote 
me  from  Spokane: 

September  8,  1912. 
Dear  Straaa: 

When  I  left  New  York  I  had  ex- 
pected Prendergast  to  be  nominated 
and  there  were  certain  reasons,  which 
I  think  you  know,  why  I  felt  that,  aa 
a  matter  of  principle,  bts  nomination 
should  be  made. 

But  there  was  a  still  further  prin- 
ciple Involved,  and  that  was  that  In 
this  Convention  the  people  should 
have  their  own  way;  and,  upon  my 
word,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  a  new  Illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  wisdom  of  oil  of  us  Is  better  than 
the  wisdom  of  any  of  us.  Having  In 
view  the  effect,  not  only  In  New  York 
but  the  country  at  large,  I  think  that 
your  nomination  stands  second  only 
to  that  of  Hiram  Johnson  as  Vice- 
President,  from  the  standpoint  of 
strengthening  the  ticket  If  the  only 
result  of  the  next  election  were  to 
place  you  In  as  Governor  of  New 
York,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Progressive  party  had  justi- 
fied Itself. 

My  dear  fellow,  I  am  overjoyed;  I 
congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart. 
Give  my  love  to  dear  Mrs.  Straus  and 
to  Roger  and  your  two  daughters  and 
an  the  grandchildren. 

Ever  yours. 

Thboborb  RooSBVEr.T. 


IU>  Underwood 

ifr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  8.  Straus  at  their  summer  home  at  Tarrytffwn,  New  York, 
during  Mr.  Straus's  campaign  for  Governor 


A  few  days  thereafter  he  gave  out  the 
following  interview: 

Next  In  Importance  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Vice-President  Is  the 
nomination  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  And  It  seems  to  me  that  Hiram 
Johnson  and  Oscar  Straus  symbolize 
what  this  movement  stands  for.  One 
Is  an  ex-Republican,  the  other  an  ex- 
Democrat;  they  both  stand  for  what 
Is  highest  In  American  citizenship. 

Mr.  Straus  Is  not  merely  a  high- 
minded  and  able  man,  a  man  of  in- 
corruptible Integrity  and  great  ability, 
but  also  a  man  who  has  kept  abreast 
of  the  great  movement  from  which 
sprang  the  Progressive  party.  He  Is 
eminently  fitted  to  be  one  of  the  lead- 
ers In  this  movement.  On  every  point 
of  our  platform  he  represents  an  In- 
tense earnestness  of  conviction  for  all 
the  things  for  which  we  stand.  His 
attitude  toward  business,  his  attitude 
toward  the  complicated  and  the  vi- 
tally important  social  and  economic 
problems  which  are  dealt  with  in  our 
plank  concerning  social  and  industrial 
justice;  in  short,  his  whole  position 
on  governmental  matters  has  been 
such  as  to  warrant  our  saying  that 
he  Is  already  In  practice  applying  the 
very  principles  which  we  preach. 

New  York  State  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  In  this  first 
State  Convention  of  the  people  them- 
selves Mr.  Straus's  nomination  was. 
In  the  most  emphatic  sense,  a  nomi-  ^ 
nation  by  the  people  themselves,  a 
nomination  representing  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  have  the  very  best  man 
take  the  office,  although  that  man 
was  himself  sincerely  desirous  to  es- 
cape having  to  take  It. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Straus  intimately 
ever  since  I  was  Governor  of  New 
York.  When  he  was  In  my  Cabinet, 
I  leaned  much  upon  him,  and  a  more 
loyal  and  disinterested  friend  no  man 
could  have,  and,  what  is  more  Impor- 
tant, no  man  could  have  a  more  loyal. 


disinterested,  and  sanely  zealous  sup- 
porter. As  head  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  Mr.  Sti-aus 
himself,  by  study  and  administration 
of  the  law,  was  one  of  those  who 
i-eached  conclusions  as  to  the  needs  of 
our  handling  of  the  Anti-Trust  and 
Inter-State  Commerce  and  similar 
laws,  which  I  set  forth  In  Message 
after  Message  to  Congress,  and  which 
were  substantially  embodied  In  the 
Progressive  platform;  and  In  his  atti- 
tude toward  labor,  toward  Immigra- 
tion, toward  the  duty  both  of  public 
and  private  employees,  he  fore- 
shadowed that  part  of  the  Progressive 
platform  which  has  dealt  with  these 
same  mattera 

Moreover,  by  his  disinterestedness, 
his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
good  government  and  of  sound  pro- 
gressive doctrine  for  economic  and 
social  reform,  and  by  his  willingness 
personally  to  sacrifice  his  own  inter- 
ests to  those  of  the  cause  he  espouses, 
he  is,  1  am  happy  to  say,  typical  of  all 
men  who  are  in  the  new  movement. 

The  Republicans  telegraphed  me  to 
inquire  whether  I  would  accept  the  Re- 
publican nomination.  They  feared  that 
with  three  candidates  in  the  field  the 
State  would  go  Democratic.  One  of  my 
managers  favored  my  acceptance,  which 
would  without  doubt  have  meant  elec- 
tion. But  my  chief  adviser,  Chairman 
Hotchkiss,  agreed  with  me  that  my  ac- 
cepting the  Republican  nomination, 
without  the  indorsement  by  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  Progressive  platform,  would 
destroy  the  Progressive  party  in  the 
State,  if  not  throughout  the  country. 
I  therefore  replied  that  I  could  not  ac- 
cept a  nomination  that  did  not  mean  an 
Indorsement  and  acceptance  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  I  stood. 

On  hearing  of  this,  Roosevelt  tele- 
^*''"6*?git!?id  S'/IJIjMemphls:     "Three 
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cheers  for  you.   You  are  a  perfect  trump 
and  you  always  do  the  right  thing." 

STUHPINC^TBE  STATE 

The  Hepubllcan  candidate  was  Job  E. 
Hedges,  a  brilliant  member  of  the  New 
York  bar.  The  Democrats  nominated 
William  Sulzer,  and  Tammany  Hall 
sanctioned  the  selection  because  he  was 
considered  a  good  opponent  who  would 
attract  the  Jewish  vote.  But  our  politi- 
cians make  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
Jewish  group  vote.  However,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Attairs  of  the  House,  Sulzer  had  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  abrogation  of 
our  treaty  with  Bussia,  and  during  the 
campaign  the  slogan,  "Non-Jewish  but 
pro-Jewish,"  was  designed  to  bring  him 
the  supi)ort  of  the  mass  of  Jewish  voters 
in  addition  to  the  regular  Democratic 
vote. 

On  the  whole,  the  campaign  was  con- 
ducted with  dignity  on  all  sides.  There 
was  a  noticeable  absence  of  vilification 
of  candidates  and  general  mud-slinging 
between  the  camps,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  in  keenly  contested  elections.  My 
managers  arranged  for  me  to  make  ad- 
dresses in  every  county  and  almost 
every  city  throughout  the  State.  I  had 
a  special  car  in  which  traveled,  besides 
myself  and  wife,  Mr.  Davenport,  and 
several  other  speakers,  a  dozen  or  more 
reporters  from  the  leading  papers. 

I  traveled  for  seven  weeks,  making  ten 
to  fifteen  speeches  every  day  except  Sun- 
days, including  short  talks  at  stations 
and  from  the  rear  platform  of  my  car. 
So  many  clergymen  took  part  in  the 
campaign  that  frequently  the  meetings 
were  opened  with  a  prayer.  Many  of  the 
meetings  were  spontaneous,  emphasizing 
the  crusading  spirit  so  characteristic  of 
the  campaign. 

One  of  my  slogans  was  that  I  was  the 
"unbossed  candidate  of  the  unbossed 
people."  One  day  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  I  was  speaking  on  a 
raised  platform  in  the  open,  and,  as 
usual,  my  time  was  limited  by  the  train 
schedule.  A  meml>er  of  the  Committee 
told  my  wife,  who  was  sitting  behind 
me,  that  the  train  would  leave  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  that  it  was  time  for  me  to 
stop,  and  Just  as  I  got  to  the  middle  of 
the  phrase,  "unbossed  candidate — "  she 
pulled  my  coat  tail  as  a  signal  for  me 
to  stop.  At  that  moment  I  was  quite 
evidently  not  the  "unbossed  candidate" 
that  I  professed  to  be,  and  the  audience 
laughed  and  cheered  with  amusement.  I 
think  that  bit  of  bossing,  however,  did 
not  cost  me  any  votes. 

Mr.  Davenport  proved  himself  a  most 
effective    campaign    speaker.      Another 
effective  orator  in  our  party  for  a  short 
time  was  Bainbrldge  Colby,   who   dis- 
charged with  great  distinction  the  Im- 
portant   duties    of    Secretary   of   State 
during  the  last  year  of  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration.   At  Oneonta  and  at  one  or 
other  places  while  I  was  taking  a 
ii-needed  rest,  the  crowds  had  gath- 
and    were   calling   for   me.     Mr. 
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Colby,  without  being  introduced,  re- 
sponded for  me,  and  the  audiences  were 
left  with  the  impression  that  they  had 
listened  to  me.  My  cause  certainly  did 
not  suffer  by  my  being  so  admirably 
represented,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  ad- 
vantageously misrepresented. 

ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OF  ROOSEVELT 

Roosevelt  in  the  meantime  had  flung 
himself  into  the  campaign  with  all  the 
force  of  his  tremendous  vigor  and  en- 
ergy, and  gave  to  It  a  dynamic  impulse 
that  grew  in  intensity  as  he  progressed 
through  the  country.  In  October  he 
started  on  his  final  tour  through  the 
Middle  West,  and  it  was  while  on  this 
trip  that  he  was  shot  by  a  lunatic  Just 
as  be  was  leaving  his  hotel  to  make  a 
speech  in  the  Auditorium  in  Milwaukee. 
The  incident,  tragic  in  itself,  was  made 
dramatic  by  his  heroism.  With  the 
bullet  in  his  breast  and  his  clothes 
soaked  with  blood,  disregarding  the  en- 
treaties of  his  companions,  he  went  on 
to  the  Auditorium  and  spoke  for  more 
than  an  hour.  To  him  nothing  counted 
except  the  triumph  of  the  principles  for 
which  he  was  fighting. 

In  consequence  of  this  accident  the 
National  managers  had  me  leave  the 
State  of  New  York  and  take  up  the 
National  campaign.  No  one,  of  course, 
could  fill  Roosevelt's  engagements,  but 
the  plan  was  to  rescue  the  cause  so  far 
as  possible,  and  I  spoke  in  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Cleveland.  My  intense 
anxiety  regarding  the  condition  of  my 
chief  during  this  time  was  greatly  re- 
lieved by  assuring  telegrams  from  both 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  his  nephew,  George 


FAMOUS  EUROPEANS 
AT  CLOSE  RANGE 

Lloyd  C^rge,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
William  Watson,  Earl  Grey, 
Georg  Brandes,  Henri  Bergson, 
Rodin,  the  Kings  of  Italy  and  of 
Spun,  and  other  celebrated  per- 
sonages move  rapidly  through 
the  next  chapter  of  Mr.  Straus's 
Autobiography,  entitled  "Per- 
sonal Vignettes,"  which  appears 
next  week  in  The  Outlook.  A 
memorable  visit  to  Skibo  Castle, 
as  the  guest  of  Andrew  Cam^e, 
is  described.  The  reader  is  taken 
to  the  Peace  Palace  at  The 
Hague.  Recollections  of  Disraeli, 
from  the  lips  of  intimate  friends, 
are  carefully  reported.  This  fas- 
cinating chapter  of  personalities 
concludes  with  some  amazing  evi- 
dences of  a  Spanish  and  Jewish 
origin  of  Christopher  Cokunbns. 
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Emlen  Roosevelt,  who  were  both  at  bis 
side. 

Two  final  rallies  were  arranged  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York — one 
on  Wednesday,  October  30,  for  the  Na- 
tional ticket,  and  the  second  on  Friday, 
November  1,  for  the  State  ticket.  Roose- 
velt, though  not  well,  considered  himself 
sufficiently  recovered  to  appear.  His 
physicians,  Drs.  Lambert  and  Brewer, 
had  prescribed  no  more  campaign 
speeches— in  fact,  did  not  want  him  to 
go  to  these  meetings;  but  he  brushed 
aside  their  injunctions  and  left  Oyster 
Bay  for  Madison  Square. 

His  presence  at  the  National  rally  was 
his  first  public  appearance  since  the 
shooting,  and  keyed  up  the  meeting  to 
a  high  dramatic  pitch.  Fully  eighteen 
thousand  persons  were  in  the  audito- 
rium and  a  few  thousand  more  were  out- 
side clamoring  for  admission.  When 
Roosevelt  appeared  on  the  platform,  a 
roar  of  applause  broke  loose  and  con- 
tinued for  forty-five  minutes. 

Roosevelt's  speech,  characteristically, 
was  confined  to  a  plea  for  the  Progress- 
ive cause  and  for  the  State  ticket;  no 
word  for  himself.  He  appeared  in  good 
form  and  to  possess  his  usual  vigor, 
although  it  was  observed  that  he  did  not 
use  his  right  arm.  His  speech  was  eai^ 
nest,  calm,  and  exalted,  closing  with 
what  be  called  his  political  creed: 

I  am  glad  beyond  measure  that  I 
am  one  of  the  many  who  In  this  flght 
have  stood  ready  to  spend  and  be 
spent,  pledged  to  flgrht  while  life  lasts 
the  great  flght  for  rigrhteousness  and 
for  brotherhood  and  for  the  welfar«  of 
mankind. 

At  the  rally  for  the  State  ticket  two 
nights  later  the  crowd  inside  the  Garden 
was  as  large  as  at  the  National  rally. 
The  enthusiasm  was  at  the  same  high 
pitch.  When  I  arose  to  speak,  the  cheer- 
ing began  and  lasted  twenty-seven  min- 
utes before  it  could  be  checked.  Roose- 
velt was  expected  during  the  evening. 
His  physicians  had  reminded  him  when 
he  started  from  home  that  he  had  prom- 
ised not  to  speak  any  more  in  the  cam- 
paign, to  which  he  replied  that  he  had 
promised  not  to  speak  for  himself,  but 
that  this  time  he  would  talk  for  Oscar 
Straus  and  Fred  Davenport  and  the  can- 
didates on  the  Judiciary  ticket! 

At  the  close  of  my  thirty-minute  ad- 
dress, Roosevelt  appeared.  The  crowd 
went  wild,  and  stopped  cheering  only 
when  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  who  was  presiding, 
besought  them  to  stop  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  Colonel.  Roosevelt  spoke 
.  for  an  hour  and  held  that  vast  audience 
in  rapt  attention.  He  devoted  the  first 
half  of  his  speech  to  outlining  the  Pro- 
gressive cause,  its  meaning  and  purpose, 
and  the  second  half  to  advocating  the 
State  ticket.  He  referred  to  my  public 
career  in  terms  of  unmeasured  praise, 
beginning  with  my  first  mission  to  Tur- 
key. He  told  the  crowd  that  everywhere 
he  spoke,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, he  had  "found  that  the  name  of 
Ofwar  Straus  was  a  name  with  which  to 
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conjure,"  and  that  it  "helped  the  Pro- 
gressive cause  in  California  and  in  New 
Mexico,  in  Illinois  and  in  Kansas,  that 
we  here  in  New  York  had  named  such 
a  man  as  our  candidate  for  Governor." 
He  then  gave  accounts  of  the  personal 
services  and  qualifications  of  the  other 
members  of  the  ticket,  and  with  this 
meeting  the  Progressive  campaign  of 
1912  closed  with  a  blaze  of  unforgetable 
enthusiasm. 


PROGRESSIVE  CAUSE  A  CRUSADE 

On  election  day  1  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Roosevelt: 

Oyster  Bay, 
November  5,  1912. 
Dear  Oscar: 

I  count  myself  fortunate  in  having 
run  upon  the  same  ticket  with  you 
and  in  ha\ing  had  the  privilege  of 
supporting  you.  You  are  the  kind  of 
•Vmerican  who  makes  one  proud  of 
being  an  American:  and  I  wish  also 
to  say  that  I  feel  just  the  same  way 
about  all  your  family,  your  dear  wife, 
your  two  daughters  and  son.     It  is 
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just  such  a  family,  and  Just  such  a 

family  life,  as  I  like  to  think  of  as 

typical  of  our  citizenship  at  Its  best. 

With  affectionate  regard  and  esteem 

Faithfully  yours 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  Progressives,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  had  been  poorly  organized. 
The  time  had  been  too  short  for  inten- 
sive development  of  our  forces.  We  had 
no  machine,  and  in  a  number  of  the 
counties  there  was  scarcely  a  skeleton  of 
an  organization.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  a 
party  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
at  all,  but  rather  a  crusade,  and  what 
we  lacked  in  organization  we  made  up 
by  an  abundance  of  spontaneous  ardor. 
We  did  not  really  expect  victory,  al- 
though Roosevelt  several  times  said  that 
while  he  knew  he  would  be  defeated,  he 
thought  I  would  be  elected.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  believe  I  was  the  only  can- 
didate of  the  Progressive  cause  for  Gov- 
ernor In  any  State  who  ran  ahead  of 
Roosevelt.  In  New  York  State  he  got 
389,000  votes,  in  round  numbers,  while 
I  had  393,000. 
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I  knew  from  observations  during  my 
campaign  from  one  end  of  the  State  to 
the  other,  how  poorly,  from  a  political 
standpoint,  the  Progressives  were  or- 
ganized, and  I  confess  I  did  not  see  the 
slightest  chance  of  being  elected.  I  was 
not  disappointed,  and  I  think  that  the 
men  generally  who  ran  for  offices  on  the 
Progressive  ticket  were  not  disap- 
pointed. They  realized  that  their  con- 
test was  waged  for  a  cause  and  not  for 
office,  and  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  the  campaign  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

Considering  the  vastness  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  shortness  of  the  time,  we 
did  as  well  as  any  of  us  could  have  an- 
ticipated, if  not  better.  We  were  confi- 
dent that  the  cause  would  triumph,  in 
a  degree  at  least,  no  matter  what  party 
was  in  power,  and  I  think  the  facts 
amply  justify  our  belief  that  the  Pro- 
gressive ideals  made  a  definite  impres- 
sion upon  the  country,  and  have  given 
strength,  if  not  dominant  influence,  to 
Progressive  principles  In  both  of  the  old 
parties. 


HOW  CAN  BRITAIN  PAY  AMERICA? 

BY  MAJOR-GENERAL   SIR   GEORGE   ASTON,  K.C.B. 


IN  the  old  pre-war  days  it  was  my 
business  to  lecture  at  the  British 
Army  Staff  College  at  Camberley 
upon  great  wars  in  which  the  British 
Empire  might  be  involved  (not  only 
as  to  how  to  move  armies  and  fleets 
about  and  how  to  win  battles,  but  also 
about  what  went  on  behind  armies  and 
fleets,  about  finance  and  economics,  and 
their  influence  upon  the  issue  of  wars). 
It  was  a  big  subject,  about  which,  in 
common  with-  my  audience  of  staff 
officers  in  embryo  of  the  British  army,  I 
knew  next  to  nothing.  We  searched  the 
city  of  London  for  an  expert  to  come  to 
Camberley  and  tell  us  about  the  effect  of 
finance  upon  war  under  present-day  con- 
ditions of  international  credit.  After 
searching  for  three  years,  we  came  sadly 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  expert 
existed.  There  were  some  who  claimed 
to  have  studied  the  effect  of  war  upon 
finance,  a  very  different  affair.  Even 
they  had  but  little  knowledge  of  their 
subject.  The  most  reliable  of  them  told 
UB  that  if  Britain  intervened  in  a  great 
European  war  it  would  cost  us  about 
four  million  dollars  per  day.  It  cost  us 
nearer  forty  million  dollars  per  day  be- 
fore we  were  through  with  it,  and  it  left 
UB  heavily  in  debt  to  the  United  States. 
International  finance  is  a  matter  for 
experts.  European  nations  are  now  tot- 
tering into  chaos,  famine,  and  civil 
tumult  on  account  of  recent  develop- 
ments In  this  international  finance,  and, 
as  usual,  experts  disagree  about  the  best 
remedy.  Who  shall  decide?  Great 
Britain  used  to  be  a  creditor  country; 
now  she  Is  a  debtor  country  to  the 
United  States,  and  certainly  not  in  a  po- 


sition to  help  other  people  until  she  has 
paid  her  own  debts.  She  cannot  pay 
them  at  present  out  of  what  the  bank- 
rupt states  owe  her,  but  she  obviously 
has  to  pay  them.  Her  credit  depends 
upon  it,  and  credit  is  everything  in 
international  finance,  as  it  is  in  all 
finance  on  a  large  scale.  At  least  that 
is  the  view  of  the  inexpert  man  in  the 
street,  whatever  the  experts  or  the  men 
in  public  life  who  are  guiding  our  des- 
tinies may  say.  In  these  circumstances, 
after  all  the  learned  disquisitions  by  the 
experts  and  the  Balfour  note  which 
gives  actual  figures  (with  far  too  many 
ciphers  for  them  to  be  grasped  by  the 
ordinary  mind),  the  time  seems  to  have 
come  for  the  ordinary  man  to  have  a 
say  in  the  matter.  Disagreement  be- 
tween experts  has  an  unfortunate  tend- 
ency to  spread  to  the  nations  which  they 
represent,  or  to  which  they  belong.  I 
quote  from  memory,  but  the  outstanding 
point  is  that  Great  Britain  owes  the 
United  States  nearly  four  billion  dollars. 
What  Great  Britain  did  with  the  money 
is  beside  the  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  spent  in  America  upon  munitions 
of  war,  hut  its  equivalent  was  lent  to 
Allies  who,  without  it,  would  have  been 
unable  to  carry  on  the  war;  the  point  is 
that  the  sum  was  borrowed  and  the  man 
in  the  street  means  to  see  that  it  is  paid 
back  somehow;  but  how? 

We  used  to  be  told  at  Camberley  that 
business  transactions  between  nations 
are  very  different  from  transactions  be- 
tween individuals,  and  that  Is  now  a 
commonplace  remark.  Individual  men 
pay  their  debts  in  "money" — In  gold,  or 
in  paper  with  gold  or  something  else  of 


the  nature  of  a  token  with  a  standard 
value  behind  It.  There  is  no  use  in  talk- 
ing about  paying  a  debt  of  four  billion 
dollars  in  gold.  The  first  reason  (out  of 
thirty-two)  given  by  the  commander  of 
Tilbury  fort  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  not 
firing  a  salute  in  her  honor  was  that  he 
had  no  powder.  She  was  graciously 
pleased  to  dispense  with  the  other  rea- 
sons. The  first  reason  why  such  a  debt 
as  I  have  mentioned  cannot  be  paid  in 
gold  is  similar  to  the  Tilbury  command- 
er's reason  for  not  saluting.  There  is 
no  gold,  when  sums  like  that  are  in- 
volved. How,  then,  can  the  debt  be 
paid?  We  are  told  by  the  experts  that 
it  could  be  paid  by  goods,  by  sending  a 
lot  of  manufactured  or  partly  manufac- 
tured articles  over  to  America  for  noth- 
ing. We  were  taught  at  Camberley  not 
to  bother  about  statistics  of  imports  and 
exports  as  indications  of  prosperity,  but 
to  remember  that  the  best  prosperity 
barometer  to  consult  was  employment. 
If  a  nation  had  few  unemployed,  that 
nation  was  prosperous,  and  vice  versa. 
That  means  that  sending  manufactured 
or  partly  manufactured  British  goods  to 
America  in  payment  of  the  debt  would 
be  very  bad  for  America,  because  un- 
employment would  Increase  there.  It 
would  be  very  good  for  Britain,  because 
employment  would  go  up.  It  Is  true  that 
the  British  workers  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  British  taxpayer,  but  that 
would  not  matter.  At  present  he  is  pay- 
ing millions  of  them  a  dole  for  doing 
nothing,  and  anything  is  better  than 
that. 

How,  then,  can  Britain  pay  her  hugf 
debt  to  America,  when  I  lie  gold  docs  not 
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exist,  and  payment  in  goodB  would  only 
do  harm  to  Americans?  If  my  late 
friend  Sir  Robert  Giiten,  the  economist, 
were  alive,  he  would  say,  by  "invisible 
exports" — in  other  words,  by  services 
rendered.  For  instance,  the  British 
Government  (in  other  words,  the  British 
taxpayer)  could  subsidize  the  British 
merchant  service  to  carry  goods  about 
the  world  for  nothing  for  American  ship- 
pers. How  would  that  work?  The  latest 
shipping  returns  show  that  the  actual 
amount  of  British  steam  tonnage  stands 
now  at  about  the  same  figure  that  it  did 
before  the  war,  Jn  spite  of  war  losses, 
but  the  total  world  tonnage  has  gone  up, 
so  that  the  British  percentage  of  the 
total  is  now  only  about  33  H  per  cent. 
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comitared  with  44  H  per  cent  before  the 
war.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is 
that  American  steam  tonnage  has  in- 
creased enormously,  by  nearly  11,000,000, 
since  1914.  Presumably  it  is  desired  to 
keep  these  vessels  running.  The  ques- 
tion of  doing  so  by  subsidies  is  a  con- 
troversial matter  of  great  domestic  con- 
cern to  Americans,  and  one  about  which 
discussion  emanating  from  elsewhere 
would  very  naturally  be  resented,  but 
it  is  fairly  obvious  that  "services  ren- 
dered," in  the  way  of  cheap  freights 
ottered  by  British  shipping,  is  not  likely 
to  be  an  acceptable  method  for  Great 
Britain  to  discharge  her  debt  to  Amer- 
ica. 
We  seem  to  be  drifting  into  an  eco- 


nomic morass.  For  the  exiterts  there 
may  be  some  solution  in  view  of  the 
difficulty.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will 
find  one.  The  man  in  the  street  cannot 
grasp  the  complications  of  international 
economics;  he  finds  it  easier  to  argue 
from  the  individual  to  the  mass.  If  he 
wants  to  draw  his  money  from  a  bank 
where  it  is  lodged,  he  is  accustomed  to 
being  asked,  "How  will  you  have  it?" 
John  Bull  is  at  present  in  the  position 
of  a  banker,  with  a  debt  to  Jonathan, 
and  it  seems  to  the  ordinary  man  in 
Great  Britain  to  be  high  time  to  ask  a 
similar  question  of  his  creditor,  whom 
he  has  every  intention  of  paying,  if  only 
he  could  be  informed  of  any  acceptable 
method  of  payment. 


IN  this  progressive  day  and  age,  when 
we  seldom  have  to  walk  unless  we 
wish  to,  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
what  a  splendid  recreation  walking  is. 
A  care-free  rhythmic  saunter  along 
pleasant  highways  and  byways  brings 
health,  cheer,  and  vision. 

Now  comes  autumn,  the  golden  time 
of  the  year  for  walking.  It  is  the  serene, 
soft-smelling  season  when  sweltering 
days  and  annoying  insects  are  of  the 
past,  the  season  of  marvelous  color  tor- 
rents of  russet  browns,  golden  yellows, 
bronze  reds,  and  flaming  scarlets.  The 
time  of  all  times  to  go  the  toot-path  way 
to  the  painted  woods. 

The  pleasure  of  any  walk  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  elimination  of  all 
sense  of  pain  and  discomfort.  In  fact, 
when  you  are  getting  the  best  out  of 
walking  you  are  unconscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  legs  and  feet.  This  condition 
is  Impossible  unless  the  feet  are  wholly 
devoid  of  pain  or  blemish.  A  blister  on 
the  hand  may  be  of  slight  consequence, 
but  a  blister  on  the  foot  Is  likely  to 
mean  distressing  agony. 

It  Is  with  various  practical  details  of 
walking  that  the  present  article  Is  con- 
cerned: feet,  footgear,  and  the  actual 
physical  motion  of  walking.  Most  foot 
misery  which  interrupts  the  pleasure  of 
a  long  hike  is  wholly  preventable,  and 
even  when  trouble  does  start  it  can 
oftentimes  be  stopped  before  well  under 
way.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  of 
course  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure, 
but  I  will  try  to  Indicate  both  of  these. 

A  fairly  rough-and-ready  piece  of  foot- 
gear having  broad  toe-caps  and  wide, 
low  heels  is  quite  the  most  suitable  shoe 
for  hiking— provided  It  fits.  But  if  It 
doesn't  fit.  It  is  almost  as  hard  on  the 
feet  as  pointed  toes  and  French  heels. 
The  term  "fit"  as  applied  to  hiking  shoes 
Is  commonly  misunderstood.  When  the 
average  person  buys  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
'■tty  use,  he  or  she  Is  fitted  in  somewhat 

^  same  manner  that  a  man  Is  for  a 

r  bat;    that  Is,  comfortably   snug. 
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And  one  can  walk  ten  blocks  in  such 
shoes  without  any  great  discomfort,  but 
if  one  were  to  go  ten  miles  there  would 
be  a  different  story.  Some  people  buy 
hiking  shoes  in  this  same  manner. 
Which  is  a  tragic  beginning  for  any  long 
walk. 

A  biking  shoe  "fit"  means  a  shoe 
which  is  at  least  a  half  size,  and  pos- 
sibly a  full  size,  larger  than  footgear 
which  is  ordinarily  worn  in  average  city 
use.  Only  around  the  heel  and  over  the 
instep  should  there  be  permitted  any 
suggestion  of  snugness.  Blisters  some- 
times develop  as  a  result  of  too  much 
lateral  play  of  the  heel  because  of  roomi- 
ness of  the  shoe  at  this  point,  but,  even 
so,  these  can  oftentimes  be  prevented  by 
lacing  the  shoe  more  tightly. 

Of  prime  importance  In  a  shoe  are 
length,  width,  and  height  of  toe-cap. 
During  the  course  of  a  long,  hard  walk 
your  feet  change  size,  blood-vessels  be- 
come distended,  and  the  feet  grow  no- 
ticeably larger.  Tight-fitting  shoes  un- 
der such  conditions  are  a  forerunner  of 
sore  feet.    Tour  feet  must  always  have 
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18  a  name  which  we  always  like 
to  see  at  the  head  of  an  article 
in  our  moming  mail.  We  think 
that  our  readers  share  with  us 
our  enthusiasm  for  her  interesting 
interpretations  of  the  foreigners 
within  our  gates.  A  forthcom- 
ing Outlook  article  by  Miss  De 
Bogory  is  called  "  The  Turning 
of  the  Tide." 

It  tells  the  story  of  sojourners 
in  our  country  who  are  returning 
to  their  native  lands.  Some  of 
their  reajwns  for  going  back  to 
Europe  ought  to  make  Americans 
do  a  little  hard  thinking. 


free  play;  not  enough  to  invite  chafing, 
but  a  sufficient  amount  to  allow  them  to 
function  without  constriction.  In  using 
the  term  "fit"  I  do  not  mean  a  shoe 
which  is  far  too  large  for  one. 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  and  rightly  so. 
concerning  the  evils  of  shoes  which  are 
too  narrow,  but  not  so  much  about  shoes 
which  are  too  short.  Yet  in  some  re- 
spects the  short  shoe  is  the  worse  of- 
fender of  the  two.  During  walking  the 
toes  have  a  way  of  working  forward,  and 
if  with  each  step  they  meet  a  firm 
leather  wall  there  is  bound  to  be  trouble 
In  the  form  of  toe  blisters  or  similar 
abrasions.  If  the  shoes  are  of  sufficient 
length  and  still  toe  blisters  threaten, 
these  can  usually  be  prevented  by  lacing 
the  shoe  more  tightly.  There  is  no  cure, 
however,  for  a  shoe  which  is  too  short. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  low 
stlfT  toe<ap.  When  blisters  form  on  top 
of  the  toes,  you  may  hold  the  toe-cap 
accountable  for  the  damage. 
,  In  addition  to  the  natural  distention 
of  the  feet  while  walking  there  is  the 
question  of  bulklness  of  stockings  to  be 
considered.  The  wool-stocking  habit  so 
far  as  hiking  is  concerned  Is  an  excellent 
habit  to  acquire.  To  most  biking  feet 
wool  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  cot- 
ton. Wet  feet  which  are  Incased  in  wool 
are  no  special  disadvantage,  whereas 
with  cotton  the  result  may  be  a  bad  cold. 
Furthermore,  the  comfortable  elasticity 
of  wool  on  the  feet  serves  a  valuable 
purpose. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
roominess  of  shoes  applies  to  some  ex- 
tent to  wool  stockings.  There  is  of 
course  much  greater  elasticity  to  wool 
than  leather,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
stockings  which  have  shrunken  badly 
may  play  havoc  with  pedal  comfort. 
Stockings  should  be  neither  so  large 
that  they  wrinkle  nor  so  small  that  they 
squeeze  the  feet.  A  tight,  pinching 
stocking  will  start  an  Ingrowing  toe-nail 
about  as  quickly  as  will  a  tight  shoe. 
Stockings  .^^^  badly   shrunken 
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Should  be  thrown  away..  Remember  also 
tbat  there  are  few  suret*  means  of  start- 
ing blisters  than  wearing  stockings 
which  either  have  holes  or  which  have 
been  darned. 

Sensible  shoes,  fortunately  enough, 
are  much  more  common  to-day  than 
they  were.  Even  In  the  city  streets 
French  heels  and  pointed  toes  are  being 
supplemented  by  normal  heels  and  broad 
toes.  It  is  now  possible  for  any  woman 
to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  which  will  not 
squeeze  her  feet  beyond  recognition. 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion is  performing  a  valuable  service  in 
recommending  certain  shoes  which  pass 
the  common-sense  test. 

So  far  as  men's  shoes  are  concerned, 

there  Is  none  more  satisfactory  than  the 

army   shoe.     The   so-called    "sporting" 

shoe,    which    some   people    consider    a 

-Msessary  adjunct  to  a  trip  to  the  woods, 

•siren  very  well  provided  that  it  fits. 


but  one  must  remember  that  fit  rather 
than  appearance  and  a  lot  of  water- 
proofing is  of  first  importance.  Further- 
more, leather  which  has  been  thoroughly 
waterproofed  does  not  permit  much  ven- 
tilation. And  the  feet  need  ventilation. 
In  any  case,  let  me  urge  that  you  never 
make  the  mistake  of  starting  out  on  a 
long  hike  with  a  brand-new  pair  of 
shoes.    Break  them  in  first. 

A  pair  of  feet  which  are  tender 
through  disuse  can  develop  painful  ail- 
ments during  a  long  walk  even  though 
the  footgear  be  above  reproach.  Feet 
become  hardened  with  walking,  but  if 
one  has  not  done  any  walking  to  speak 
of  for  months  on  end  It  is  folly  suddenly 
to  attempt  a  fifteen  or  twenty  mile  Jaunt 
without  preliminary  conditioning  of 
some  sort.  A  rather  effective  artificial 
method  of  hardening  the  feet  Is  that  of 
taking  a  series  of  foot-baths  for  several 
days.    Either  cold  salt  water  or  a  mix- 


ture of  alum  and  salt  in  water  Is  likely 
to  toughen  the  feet  appreciably.  A  solu- 
tion of  alcohol  and  salt  is  also  effective. 
A  strongly  alkaline  soap  is  bad  for  the 
feet,  in  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  crack 
the  skin.  The  most  effective  foot- 
toughening  process  is  the  wholly  natural 
method  of  getting  out  and  using  one's 
feet. 

Any  hiker,  however  seasoned  or  un- 
seasoned he  may  be,  can  with  profit  soak 
his  feet  in  salt  water  before  going  to 
bed  if  he  plans  to  take  a  long  walk  next 
day.  And  before  starting  out  in  the 
morning  let  him  rub  talcum  powder  on 
his  feet  and  sprinkle  some  in  his  shoes. 
The  time-honored  custom  of  rubbing 
soap  on  the  feet  or  on  the  inner  sides 
of  the  stockings  cannot  always  be  recom- 
mended, for  reasons  which  I  have  Just 
mentioned. 

During  the  noon-time  rest  of  a  long 
Jaunt  you  will  find  it  advisable  to  take 
off  shoes  and  stockings,  wipe  out  the 
insides  of  the  shoes,  bathe  the  feet,  dry 
these  thoroughly,  add  mqre  talcum 
powder,  shake  and  rub  the  stockings  in 
order  to  eliminate  as  much  dirt  as  itoa- 
sible,  and  then  put  these  on  either  Inside 
out  or  each  upon  the  foot  other  than  it 
has  been  worn  on  during  the  morning. 
If  at  any  time  during  the  day's  hike  one 
senses  foot  trouble  coming  on,  an  imme- 
diate halt  should  be  called  and  investiga- 
tion started  before  the  trouble  gets  well 
under  way. 

If  a  blister  has  appeared  and  there 
seems  likelihood  of  its  breaking  with 
further  walking,  it  should  be  imme- 
diately opened  and  then  covered  with 
adhesive  tape,  so  that  the  skin  will  not 
be  rubbed  off.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  infection,  for  a  much- 
worn  sock  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
germs.  To  open  a  blister,  sterilize  the 
end  of  a  needle  or  your  knife  in  the 
flame  of  a  match,  prick  the  skin  through 
the  side  of  the  blister,  and  gently  squeeze 
out  the  water.  Never  prick  the  blister 
on  top.  If  a  cramp  develops  in  the  leg 
muscles,  sit  down  and  knead  these.  A 
cramp  in  the  side  can  be  relieved  by 
drawing  a  deep  breath  and  bending  over. 
At  the  end  of  a  day's  tramp  the  shoes 
should  be  cleaned  (especially  so  the  in- 
sides) with  a  damp  cloth.  When  wet. 
they  should  be  dried  in  a  gentle  heat  A 
great  amount  of  heat  shrinks  the  leather 
and  starts  foot  trouble  the  next  time  you 
wear  them.  They  should  be  oiled  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  them  pliable,  but  no 
more;  too  much  oil  clogs  the  ventilation 
pores.  When  feet  do  not  receive  their 
required  amount  of  ventilation,  they  are 
likely  to  become  tender. 

The  right  footgear  and  proper  care  of 
the  feet  are,  as  I  have  indicated,  of  vital 
importance  to  the  pleasure  of  a  hike. 
The  choice  of  route  which  one  follows 
also  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, sometimes  to  a  greater  extent  than 
one  thinks.  Avoid  all  macadam  roads. 
Macadam  is  Jarring  to  the  feet  and  pass- 
ing automobiles  are  Jarring  to  a  hiker's 
nerves.  Stick  to  back  roads  and  pleas- 
ant winding  trails.    A  Government  topo- 
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graphical  map  of  any  given  locality  will 
point  out  a  network  of  these. 

Suppose  that  it  pleases  your  fancy  to 
make  an  extended  walking  tour  covering 
several  days  of  lugging  your  bed  and 
home  in  a  pack  on  your  back.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  practicable  undertaking,  but 
here  again  due  consideration  must  be 
given  to  comfort.  To  carry  a  pack 
which  does  not  presently  become  a 
weighty  burden  is  an  art  which  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  studious  atten- 
tion before  starting.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  become  a  pack-horse,  you  must  cut 
down  the  weight  to  the  last  possible 
ounce.  And  you  must  come  to  realize 
before  the  start  of  tlie  trip  that  you  can 
get  along  comfortably  with  about*  half  as 
many  articles  of  equipment  as  you  would 
like  to  take. 

We  now  come  to  the  actual  physical 
motion  of  walking.  There  is  more  to  be 
said  upon  this  subject  than  most  people 
-suppqse.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
average  city-bred  person  doesn't  know 
how  to  walk.  The  average  country  per- 
son does.  City  folk  have  been  called 
"leg-walkers"  and  country  people  "body- 
walkers."  Which  sums  up  the  matter 
in  a  nutshell. 

These  two  respective  gaits  are  largely 
the  result  of  environment.  The  city  per- 
son has  grown  careless  of  energy  and 
balance.  The  energy  in  his  legs  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  him  the  requisite  few 
blocks  to  which  he  Is  accustomed,  and 
the  sidewalks  are  so  neatly  level  that  ho 
doesn't  have  to  pay  much  attention  to 
balance. 

So  far  as  exercise  is  concerned,  that 
of  the  city  gait  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  legs.  The  average  city 
stride  is  short  and  choppy,  the  toes  are 
pointed  outward,  the  heels  strike  the 
pavement  with  a  dull,  sickening  thud, 
the  hips  remain  fairly  rigid — in  fact,  the 
whole  body  above  the  legs  Is  close  to 
rigid.  Such  a  gait  is  comparable  to  the 
actions  of  an  automatic  toy.  It  Is  ill- 
balanced  and  exhausting. 

In  contrast  to  this  leg-walking  of  the 
city  we  have  in  the  body-walking  of  the 
country  a  gait  which  is  rolling,  eaSy, 
rhythmic,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  whole  body  comes  into  play  is  a  flnc 
all-around  exercise  and  good  for  long 
distances.  The  stride  in  level  places  is 
as  long  as  it  can  comfortably  be  made, 
while  on  hills  it  is  both  short  and  leis- 
urely. The  toes,  instead  of  pointing  out- 
ward, as  in  the  city  gait,  are  pointing 
f;traight  ahead  in  the  line  of  march 
(toeing-out  causes  no  small  amount  of 
foot  trouble). 

An  English  physician  some  time  ago 
made  a  collection  of  well-worn  city  and 
country  shoes  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  bottoms  of  these.  He  found 
it  almost  universally  true  that  the  shoes 
of  the  city  people  were  worn  out  at  the 
heel,  while  those  of  the  country  people 
showed  the  greatest  amount  of  wear  on 
the  soles. 

This  investigation  Is  fairly  significant 
of  the  two  methods  of  planting  the  foot 
on  the  ground.    It  means  that  the  city 
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person  walks  on  his  heels,  tliat  his  foot 
functions  somewhat  after  the  order  of 
the  end  of  a  "peg  leg."  As  against  this, 
the  countryman's  step  is  far  more  elas- 
tic; it  is  nearly  flat-footed  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  foot  is  planted  on  the 
ground,  so  tliat  all  muscles  and  arches 
come  into  play.  These  parts  happily 
combine  and  work  in  harmony  for  the 
forward  plunge.  With  heel  walking 
there  can  be  no  such  manner  of  elas- 
ticity and  team-work. 

While  climbing  a  slope  a  city-bred 
person  is  likely  to  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme  from  heel  walking,  plant  the 
front  part  of  the  foot  firmly  in  the 
ground  and  leave  the  heel  suspended  In 
the  air.  This  Is  a  muscle-tiring  proceed- 
ing. In  any  sort  of  walking  the  heel 
has  a  distinct  service  to  perform.  The 
point  which  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that 
the  heel  should  not  be  shouldered  with 
more  than  its  allotted  amount  of  work. 


Body-walking  has  the  twofold  advan- 
tage of  being  fine  exercise  and  a  means 
of  conserving  one's  energy,  while  leg- 
walking  at  the  best  is  merely  a  means 
of  locomotion.  A  method  which  has 
been  suggested  for  testing  one's  self  In 
this  respect  is  to  take  a  leather  strap 
and  adj\ist  it  around  the  chest.  The 
strap  should  be  Just  tiglit  enough  to  pre- 
vent much  expansion  of  the  chest.  If 
the  wearer  walks  about  fifty  yards  and 
finds  that  the  strap  gives  him  no  dis- 
comfort, he  may  conclude  that  he  is  a 
leg-walker;  but  if  it  gives  him  consider- 
able inconvenience  this  means  that  he 
is  accustomed  to  opening  his  lungs  when 
walking,  and  hence  Is  a  body-walker. 

Body-walking,  the  rhythmic  combined 
movement  of  legs,  hips,  chest,  arms,  your 
whole  body,  is  the  only  natural  way  of 
walking,  the  only  method  that  will  make 
you  forget  that  you  have  legs  and  allow 
yon  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  countryside. 
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TURKISH  DELIGHT"' 

AS   IT  APPEARS   TO   AN  AMERICAN   GIRL  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 


Constantinople,  December  12,  1921. 

DEAR  SAM:  It  must  have  been  the 
day  of  the  Standard  Oil  dinner 
when  I  wrote  you  last.  That 
evening  left  me  with  a  bad  taste  in  my 
mouth.  It  was  a  Jolly  dinner — in  the 
apartment  of  Jack  Byrne,  a  young 
Standard  Oil  man.  Eight  of  us,  all 
Americans.  Afterward  we  went  on  to 
Maxim's,  to  dance.  There  was  a  special 
celebration  of  something  or  other 
(nearly  every  night  is).  The  White 
Lyres  (an  American  orchestra  that  used 
to  be  In  Paris)  were  at  their  best,  and 
the  Cossack  dancers  shouted  and 
stamped  and  did  particularly  wonderful 
things  with  their  swords.  Then  there 
was  a  silly  sort  of  beauty  contest,  and 
the' winner  of  the  prize  was  asked  to 
step  forward.    I  felt  shocked  and  sick 

when  1  saw  who  it  was.    Little . 

Did  I  tell  you  about  this  'girl?  I  had 
heard  things,  but  only  seeing  is  believ- 
ing.       is  young,  not  over  twenty, 

I  should  think.  When  I  first  saw  her, 
two  or  three  months  ago,  she  was  a 
pretty,  soft-eyed  little  Turkish  doll,  mod- 
est In  her  black  dress  and  charchaf, 
laughing  at  herself  as  she  said  her  few 
stumbling  words  of  Englis}i  and  French 
to  me.  Now  she  looked  years  older,  in 
a  low-cut  European  evening  dress,  with 
paradise  plumes  drooping  over  her 
shoulder,  half  silly  with  champagne, 
/^he  is  the  first  Turkish  woman  ever  to 
act  in  the  movies,  and  that  alone  will 
cost  her  her  life  if  ever  the  Turks  come 
back  Into  power  in  Constantinople. 

Turkish  women  may  be  treated  as 
dolls,  and  of  course  that  is  wrong.  They 
don't  know  how  to  use  freedom  yet.  But 
they  are  kept  In  better  order  by  their 
men  than  any  of  the  other  nationalities 

here.    is  the  only  Turkish  woman 

I  have  ever  heard  of  who  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  her  husband's  absence  with 
Mustapha  Kemal  to  tread  primrose 
paths.  Poor  little  thing!  She  is  a  bad 
advertisement  for  Western  chivalry. 
Turks — neither  men  nor  women — ^go  to 
the  restaurants  at  night.  And  no  good 
Turkish  woman  is  seen  on  the  street, 
even  In  the  daytime,  with  any  other  man 
than  her  husband.  Even  the  husband 
could  not  walk  with  her  until  recently. 

But  can  you  imagine  a  Turkish  prin- 
cess with  blond  bobbed  hair  and  a  per- 
manent wave?  I  know  one,  Princess 
Sabalheddin.  Her  father  was  a  political 
exile  under  Abdul  Hamid,  and  she  was 
brought  up  in  Paris.  Sometimes  she 
leaves  oft  the  charchaf— bxit  she  looks 
much  prettier  in  it.  She  often  comes  to 
tea-dances  at  our  Embassy.  By  the  way, 
the  United  States  Embassy  Is  the  first 
place  where  Turkish  women  have  ever 
danced  with  men.  It  has  cnly  happened 
since  Admiral  Bristol  has  been  there. 


>  A  letter  from  this  American  girl,  the  ilster 
'f  «  nnval  officer,  appeared  In  The  Outlook  for 
rtober  2rt. 
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They  love  it,  are  as  eager  as  children, 
and  a  little  shy.  The  husbands  and 
brothers  stand  around  and  glare,  mostly. 
Fearfully  Jealous.  Mustapha  Kemal  said 
in  a  despatch  from  Angora:  "Constan- 
tinople Is  becoming  degenerate  under 
the  Christians.  Our  women  are  dancing 
in  public  places."  But  the  younger  ones 
realize  that  the  old  order  must  go — that 
.  Iron  lattices  are  no  longer  strong  enough 
to  shut  women  away  from  the  world. 

The  Sultan  Is  a  weak-looking  old  man. 
I  have  been  to  the  palace  at  Ylldiz,  on 
Friday  at  noon,  to  watch  him  go  to 
prayer,  escorted  by  horsemen  in  gor- 
geous uniforms,  with  pennants  flying. 
While  he  is  In  the  mosque  no  Christian 
may  enter;  so  we  were  taken  Into  the 
palace  and  served  with  Turkish  coffee  in 
gold  cups  and  long  gold-tipped  ciga- 
rettes, while  he  prayed. 

The  Crown  Prince  is  a  quiet,  middle- 
aged  man.  His  aide,  Ekrlm  Bey,  never 
misses  one  of  our  dances.  He  is  ab- 
surdly German  looking— cropped  head, 
round  face — is  always  making  polite, 
stiff  speeches  and  clicking  his  heels  to- 
gether in  stiff  bows. 

There  Is  a  Turk  of  English  descent 
who,  they  say,  expects  to  be  Turkey's 
next  Ambassador  to  America.  You  see 
him  everywhere.  Black  Bey  Is  his 
name.  He  has  an  American  wife.  He 
looks  like  the  villain  in  a  melodrama — 
a  great  tall  man,  very  dark,  heavy- 
browed,  wears  a  monocle  as  if  bom  with 
it;  always  stands  in  the  doorways  at  a 
ball,  Just  glowering  at  the  dant^rs. 

The  only  Turkish  parties  that  I  have 
been  at  are  teas.  Women,  I  think,  never 
appear  at  evening  parties.  But  men  are 
asked  to  the  teas.  Clee  often  goes  with 
me.  Those  at  Madame  Hassib  Bey's  are 
the  most  interesting.  She  Is  a  very 
brilliant  and  modern  woman  of  fifty  or 
so,  and  has  several  talented  daughters 
and  friends  of  every  nationality.  She 
wishes  that  the  daughters  might  go 
back  to  America  with  me.  I  do,  too — 
what  fun  It  would  be  to  show  them  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Broadway!  They  ask  all 
sorts  of  questions.  Most  of  the  Turkish 
women  whom  I  have  met  speak  better 
English— book  English— than  I  do,  and 
of  course  iierfect  French.  They  are 
musicians,  artistic,  read  a  great  deal; 
but  of  real  life  are  as  ignorant  as  babies. 

Well— so  am  I!  "Befo'  de  wah."  back 
in  New  York,  I  used  to  think  myself 
rather  sophisticated.  Clee  would  come 
home  from  school  for  holidays  and  he 
would  be  fq^H^lly  impressed  because 
certain  heacf^Hiiters,  a  playwright  and 
an  artist  or  two,  and  leading  lights  of 
Greenwich  Village  bowed  to  me.  "Why, 
sis,  you're  a  regular  'girl  about  town,'" 
he  would  Say,  «nd  I'd  try  to  look  blat4. 
But  heavens!  I'm  a  mere  babe,  and 
always  win  be.  In  comparison  with  the 
European  women  out  here.  And  the 
men!     They  Just  can't  believe  that  my 


American   simplicity   is   real.     That    I 
actually  mean   what   I   say!      Isn't   it 
funny?     They  think  I'm  deep!     Well, 
you  know  better,  don't  you? 
Until  I  have  another  free  day. 

Your  FBAwnsB. 

Constantinople,  December  20,  1921. 
My  dear: 

Yesterday  I  disobeyed  orders,  and 
went  to  Stamboul — to  the  Grand  Bazaar 
— alone.  (Of  course  you  understand 
that  we  live  in  Pera,  the  European  part 
of  the  city?  All  of  the  Embassies  are 
here,  except  the  Persian.  Many  Turks 
also  live  in  Pera,  but  the  most  in  Stam- 
boul,  across  the  Golden  Horn.)  Clee 
said  that  I  was  never  to  go  out  alone 
after  dark;  and  never  alone  in  Staihboul 
at  any  time.  But  I  love  prowling  around 
among  the  little  dark  booths  of  the 
Bazaar,  and  other  people  are  always  in 
a  hurry.  The  Grand  Bazaar  is  very  old ; 
covers  acres  of  ground.  It  is  honey- 
combed with  tiny  shops,  along  dark  little 
alleys,  where  you  can  buy  anything, 
from  priceless  Oriental  rugs  and  Jewels 
to  the  commonest  Manchester  cloth.  I 
love  the  "Bezesten"  best  That  is  the 
oldest  part,  In  the  very  center,  where  old 
bearded  Turks  sit  crosslegged  and  don't 
care  whether  you  buy  or  not  Here 
lovely  old  carved  ivories,  strings  of  am- 
ber, beautifully  wrought  brasses,  are 
heaped  up  with  useless  Junk.  And  in 
the  "Bit  Bazaar"  (translated.  Louse 
Market) — an  open  road  back  of  the 
Grand  Bazaar — I  picked  up  some  of  the 
quaintest  old  Venetian  china  for  almost 
nothing.  In  the  main  part  some  of  the 
shopkeepers  (mostly  Armenian  or  Jew- 
ish) fairly  drag  you  into  their  places, 
shouting  the  merits  of  their  wares.  The 
Turks  would  not  be  so  undignified.  But 
one  never  pays  the  price  asked,  even  in 
the  great  rug  bouses.  It  is  part  of 
the  game  to  basetik  (bargain).  First 
coffee  is  brought  you  on  a  little  tray. 
You  have  a  chat;  then,  very  delicately, 
the  subject  is  led  up  to.  A  price  men- 
tioned. It  is  too  much.  "Alas!  I  shall 
be  ruined — my  children  starve — but  1 
love  the  Americans! "  and  a  reduction  is 
made.  No — you  are  firm.  Leave  the 
shop.  A  few  steps  down  the  street — 
"Ab.  mademoiselle!"  and  he  plucks  at 
your  sleeve.  You  go  back,  and  get  your 
rug  for  two-thirds  of  his  first  price.  He 
is  delighted,  and  blesses  you.  The 
favorite  felicitation  is,  "May  you  live  a 
thousand  years,  and  have  only  male 
children!" 

I  have  done  all  the  usual  sightseeing. 
St.  Sophia  and  the  other  mosques:  the 
howling  and  whirling  dervishes  (I  felt 
sick  and  had  to  leave  when  the  bowlers 
stuck  stilettos  through  their  cheeks  and 
tongues) ;  the  beautiful  carved  sar- 
cophagus of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the 
Seraglio  Museum.  Seraglio  Point  at  the 
entrance ^1^^^  Golden  Horn,  is  where, 


they  say,  old  or  troublesome  royal  wives 
used  to  be  tied  in  a  bag  with  a  cat  and 
a  snake  and  dropped  in. 

By  day  Stamboul  streets  are  full  of  a 
bowling  mob.  but  at  night  as  stiU  as  the 
grave. 

Pera's  streets  are  never  still.  Some 
of  the  poor  Russians  have  no  other  place 
to  go.  When  I  first  came,  their  faces 
haunted  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  be  so 
comfortable  in  the  midst  of  such  suffer- 
ing. Just  then  (the  first  of  October) 
the  American  Red  Cross  had  stopped 
helping  them.  But  Major  Davis,  head 
of  the  Red  Cross  here,  is  keeping  on 
Just  the  same,  backed  by  all  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Constantinople.  Major  Davis  is 
a  wonder;  a  big,  stout  man  from  Boston, 
with  a  gay  taste  In  socks,  a  sleepy  smile, 
a  heart  as  big  as  he  is,  and  the  keenest 
sort  of  a  mind.  He  has  taken  me  to  see 
the  refugee  camps.  In  one— a  dark  old 
palace  bam — some  twelve  thousand 
Bleep  on  the  ground.  They  are  Just 
building  little  raised  platforms  for  beds, 
80  it  will  not  be  so  bad  now.  There 
aren't  many  children.  They  must  have 
died.  The  lucky  ones  have  work,  but 
so  many  were  Just  sitting  around,  looking 
dully  into  space.  Do  you  know,  the  first 
thing  they  did  In  that  place  was  to  make 
one  comer  of  It  into  a  church.  They 
hung  up  cheap  little  pictures,  and  their 
Icons,  that  they  never  part  with;  and 
decorated  it  all  with  pitiful  paper  flow- 
ers. 

The  Muscovite  is  the  famous  Russian 
restaurant  where  a  general  checks  your 
coat  and  helps  you  on  with  your  rub- 
bers; and  a  princess,  very  likely,  brings 
your  soup — wonderful  torUch,  with  sour 
cream  floating  on  bits  of  sausage  and 
cabbage,  and  little  hot  biscuits  with 
meat  stuffing  served  with  it.  I  dined 
there  my  very  first  night  in  Constanti- 
nople. I  was  delighted  to  see  a  haughty 
beauty,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  tiny 
white  apron,  draw  a  Jeweled  lorgnette 
out  of  her  dress  and  coolly  eye  a  singer 
up  and  down.  Imagine  how  you  would 
feel  If  your  waitress  lorgnetted  you! 
And  when  they  are  not  too  busy  they 
wIU  sit  down  and  dine  or  talk  with  the 
patrons  who  are  their  friends. 

The  captain  of  one  of  our  destroyers 
is  engaged  to  the  prettiest  and  sweetest 
girl  at  the  Muscovite.  He  gave  a  tea 
on  his  ship  one  Sunday  afternoon. 
There  were  eight  Russian  girls  and  I; 
the  captains  of  several  other  destroy- 
ers; a  much-traveled  Englishman;  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  the  Standard  Oil,  then  stay- 
ing with  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Bristol;  and 
my  brother.  It  was  a  birthday  party, 
and  great  fun.  After  the  birthday  cake 
and  tea  we  danced.  You  would  never 
guess,  from  their  manner,  that  these 
girls  had  ever  known  any  more  trouble 
than  I.  They  are  really  well  bred,  "gen- 
tle, brave,  and  gay." 

I  can't  say  so  much  for  the  men.  They 
don't  stand  up  so  well.  They  only  know 
how  to  wear  uniforms.  There  was  one 
who  fired  my  imagination  at  first.  An 
ex-colonel  In  Wrangel's  army.  Big, 
handsome,  ^abby,  but  very  neat  in  his 
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old  uniform.  He  kissed  one's  band  so 
reverently,  and  told  of  his  life  in  Petro- 
grad  and  his  despair  here  in  a  way  to 
stir  a  stone.  Well,  Clee  brought  him 
home  to  dinner,  to  tea.  He  was  charm- 
ing, and  so  grateful.  Clee  gave  him  a 
Job.  He  worked  like  a  fiend  for  a  few 
days.  We  wished  that  he  might  go  to 
America,  where  he  would  have  a  chance; 
and  I  told  Cleveland  that  If  it  could  be 
arranged  I  woiild  gladly  give  up  the  trip 
to  Egypt  that  I'm  longing  for  to  pay  this 
man's  passage.  But  we  found  that  be 
had  been  given  money  and  passports  for 
America  some  time  before.  He  had 
given  a  farewell  party  to  all  his  friends 
at  the  Muscovite  the  night  before  tSe 
sailing  date  and  paid  tor  the  very  good 
champagne  with  the  passage  money. 
Clee  gave  him  money  for  passage  on  a 
freighter,  and  it  went  the  same  way. 
But,  knowing  all  this,  he  was  a  lovable 
rascal.  They  are  great  impulsive  chil- 
dren— all  emotion  and  no  sense.  The 
Relief  workers  never  give  them  money; 
Just  work,  food,  or  clothes. 

No,  not  all  are  children!  General 
Wrangel  is  a  real,  grown  man!  He  has 
been  one  of  my  heroes  for  ever  so  long — 
and  imagine  how  thrilled  !  was  to  meet 
him!  The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  at 
an  Embassy  dance  in  October.  It  was 
soon  after  the  sinking  of  his  yacht  by 
Bolshevists.  The  American  women  had 
sent  clothes  to  Baroness  Wrangel;  and 
be — at  a  ball — was  dressed  in  an  ordi- 
nary Red  Cross  khaki  shirt,  worn  out- 
side as  a  tunic!  It  might  have  been  the 
most  gorgeous  uniform  in  the  world,  the 
way  he  carried  it.  He  looks  more  royal 
than  almost  any  pictures  of  royalty  that 
I've  ever  seen.  And  worn,  spiritual  with 
suffering  for  his  people.  The  Baroness 
is  a  bright,  cheerful  soul,  awfully  sweet 
and  friendly.  Of  course  they  do  not 
dance — in  Russia's  trouble — but  they  are 
nearly  always  at  our  balls.  I  did  not 
want  to  meet  General  Wrangel  until  my 
French  had  improved;  he  does  not  speak 
English.  So  I  asked  my  French  teacher 
(a  Russian  widow)  what  to  say  to  him 
when  I  met  him.  We  used  to  laugh  over 
It,  and  I  had  quite  a  beautiful  conversa- 
tion all  learned.  Then  when  the  actual 
moment  came,  in  the  middle  of  a 
crowded  ballroom  floor,  I  forgot  it  all, 
and  only  shook  his  hand,  stammered, 
"H-how  do  you  do?"  and  gazed  at  him! 

He  is  going  soon  to  Serbia,  with  sev- 
eral thousand  of  his  troops,  who  are  be- 
ing taken  into  the  Serbian  army. 

Some  one  downstairs  is  playing  the 
Volga  song.  That  thing  will  haunt  me 
to  the  end  of  my  days.  There  are  half 
a  dozen  Russian  folk-songs  that  you 
hear  every  night,  somewhere.  We  do 
get  wonderful  music  here.  So  much  fire 
^h,  other  music  will  seem  pale  and 
tame,  after  these  Russians!  There  is 
Yertinsky,  the  singer  at  the  Ermitage, 
who  used  to  appear  before  the  Czar.  He 
sang  at  a  dinner  at  our  Embassy  the 
other  night,  and  I  could  tee  the  Cossacks 
marching — going  away — away — faint  in 
the  distance,  never,  nevtr  to  march 
again.    Everybody  cried.   Yertinsky  Is  a 
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drug  fiend,  and  will  die  soon;  but  hotc 
he  can  sing! 

Last  night  we  had  dinner  with  a  fam- 
ily of  rich  Armenians.  Heavens,  the 
food  they  expected  us  to  eat!  I  don't 
wonder  these  people  look  oily.  Perfectly 
wonderful  dishes,  beginning  with  a 
creamed  shrimp  soup,  and  winding  up 
with  real  Oriental  sweet  dates  stuffed 
with  kaimak  (clotted  buffalo  cream) 
with  syrup  over  them.  Afterward  the 
men  played  bridge,  while  the  three  other 
women  and  I  lounged  on  a  great  low 
divan.  With  the  men's  whisky-sodas  the 
maid  brought  tea  for  us! 

Oh,  it's  a  good  thing  I'm  not  here  for 
always.  Awfully  demoralizing.  Every- 
body is  either  starving  or  gorging. 
Everything  is  extreme.  How  anybody 
ever  works  in  such  a  place  is  l>eyond 
me! 

But  the  return  to  sanity  is  going  to  be 
hard.  Your  Fbakces. 

Constantinople, 
January  4,  1922. 
Sam,  dear: 

You  have  heard  me  speak  of  Eliza- 
beth Baker?  The  pretty  Navy  wife 
who  is  80  very  iiopular  with  the  British? 
She  gave  such  a  Jolly  dinner  last  night, 
a  farewell  for  our  naval  attach^,  who  is 
leaving  for  Japan.  Sir  Horace  Rumbold, 
British  High  Commissioner,  was  there; 
Lady  Rumbold;  Baron  Uchida,  the  Jolly 
little  Japanese  High  Commissioner; 
General  Marden;  and  some  other  British 
army  and  navy  people.  Elizabeth  put 
me  l>eside  Sir  Horace.  I  was  petrified 
at  first.  He  is  the  typical  book-English- 
man, to  look  at.  Absolutely  impassive, 
bored  face,  monocle  and  all.  But  after 
five  minutes  we  were  talking  away  as 
if  be  were  a  sophomore.  He  is  as  sim- 
ple and  easily  amused  as  any  boy  of 
■  twenty,  and  says  that  he  finds  Ameri- 
cans refreshing.  Lady  Rumtrald  is  a 
trifle  more  formal  at  first,  but  I  thought 
her  very  sweet. 

Lady  Harington  (wife  of  Sir  Charles 
Harington,  Commander-in-Chief  of  Brit- 
ish Forces  in  Turkey)  is  such  a  differ- 
ent type  from  Lady  Rumbold.  She  is 
Irish,  I  believe;  is  big,  twbbed-haired, 
carelessly  dressed,  unconventional.  She 
is  always  dancing  at  Tokatlian's  at  tea 
time  with  a  crowd  of  young  officers. 

The  British  large  parties  are  too  for- 
mal to  be  much  fun.  Even  the  great 
fancy-dress  ball  at  Harbi^,  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  hadn't  the  right  go  to  it. 

On  Armistice  Day  I  went  to  a  British 
tea-dance.  It  was  a  "shriek,"  as  one  of 
my  little  friends  here  would  say.  Old 
English  dowagers  with  hats  of  the 
Spanish  War  period  resting  on  two 
hairs,  younger  women  with  all  sorts  of 
beads  and  lace  and  what-not  hung  on 
them,  and  carrying  off  these  atrocities 
with  such  an  air  that  you  almost  think 
maybe  that  is  the  way  to  dress,  after 
all!  They  wear  Just  what  suits  their 
fancy.  Straw  hats  In  winter,  and  a  girl 
at  the  dancing  club  last  night  had  a 
little  gold-lace  nightcap  affair  on  her 
head  (weren't  there  such  things  back  in 
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1914?).     After   all,   why   be   slaves   to 
fashion? 

Ah,  but  their  dinners  are  delightful! 
And  the  British  officers'  red  niesB-jackets 
are  beautiful!  And  their  wearers  appear 
to  And  American  women  amusing.  It  is 
mutual.  When  I  first  came,  I  could  not 
get  the  British  army  accent.  One  young 
subaltern  had  been  telling  me  the  great- 
est lot  at  a  dance — I  couldn't  understand 
a  word.  Finally  I  stopped  him,  and  said 
he'd  have  to  excuse  me,  but  I  had  only 
been  over  a  little  while,  and  couldn't 
understand  English  yet! 

There  is  an  old  dear  of  a  British 
major  who  is  forever  giving  Anglo- 
American  parties  at  the  Muscovite. 

Our  dinners  are  not  so  good,  but  our 
big  parties  are  perfect.  We  are  better 
at  romping  than  at  conversation. 

One  of  the  aides  at  our  Embassy  ad- 
vised a  pretty  Georgian  princess:  "If 
you  want  a  good  time,  go  with  the 
American  Navy;  but  if  you  want  to  get 
married,  cultivate  the  British."  Our 
Navy  isn't  marrying  out  here  to  any  ex- 
tent. They  are  Just  having  a  glorious 
time — in  between  hard,  cold  trips  into 
Russia  or  down  to  forsaken  holes  like 
Merslna  or  Samsoun. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  entertaining 
done  for  the  Utah.  She  was  here  for 
three  weeks  in  November,  with  Admiral 
Niblack,  Commander  of  our  European 
Squadron,  on  board.  The  town  was 
twned  upside  down  to  entertain  them. 
Our  Embassy  gave  dinners,  dances,  and 
teas.  The  Italians  gave  them  a  ball  at 
their  beautiful  place  that  was  once  the 
Austrian  Embassy.  The  Utah  recipro- 
cated with  two  big  tea-dances  on  t>oard 
and  any  number  of  luncheons  and  din- 
ners. Admiral  Niblack  was  greatly  in- 
trigued by  the  spectacle  of  Turkish 
ladies  dancing  at  our  Emliassy.  He 
wired  to  Mrs.  Niblack :  "Turkish  women 
very  beautiful.  Come  at  once!"  And 
she  did  come,  on  the  next  train  from  the 
Riviera.  Then  the  Embassy  gave  an- 
other set  of  parties  for  her. 

Coming  home  from  these  parties  late 
at  night,  I  have  seen  and  heard  dreadful 
things  on  the  street.  I  Just  get  as  far 
track  in  the  araba  as  I  can  and  shut  my 
eyes  sometimes.  Of  course  the  Allied 
police  keep  some  sort  of  order  in  the 
main  streets,  but  Colonel  Ballard,  their 
chief,  says,  "If  you  want  to  be  murdered, 
you  can  be  murdered — Just  wander 
around  in  dark  alleys!"  The  Turkish 
night  watchman  is  a  Joke.  He  carries 
a  big  stick  and  goes  "tap,  tap,  tap,"  on 
the  pavement,  so  that  thieves  will  hear 
him  coming  and  run  away.  It  is  creepy 
to  hear  him  calling  out  where  there  is 
a  flre  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  And 
every  night  there  are  fires. 

1  wanted  to  visit  one  of  the  Turkish 
public  schools,  but  it  seems  that  the 
present  Minister  of  Education  is  very 
much  afraid  of  Christian  Interference, 
and  nobody  dared  take  me.  But  I  did 
spend  a  morning  in  the  best  private 
school  in  Stamlwul.  It  is  kept  by  Nakya 
Hanum,  a  quite  emancipated  woman. 
She  takes  children  from  five  to  seven- 
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teen  years  old;  boys  and  girls  together, 
which  Is  very  unusual.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant place,  shut  away  from  the  world  in 
the  midst  of  a  rather  untidy  garden. 
But  the  teaching  methods  were  anti- 
quated and  the  lack  of  equipment 
pathetic.  In  the  kindergarten  half  a 
dozen  of  the  cleverest  children  were 
shown  off — they  did  complicated  dances 
for  half  an  hour — while- the  rest  stood 
against  the  wall,  looking  wistful.  One 
little  boy  was  dressed  as  a  girl;  be  had 
long  curly  hair  tied  with  a  red  ribbon. 
His  mother  had  many  sons  and  wanted 
a  daughter,  so  she  Just  plays  he  is  one. 
■'^ey  say  it  is  quite  common. 

Every  mosque  has.  classes  of  whlte- 
turbaned  boys  studying  the  Koran.  The 
Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conduct  classes  of 
all  kinds.  Although  the  Turks  are 
afraid  of  American  education,  for  fear 
that  religion  will  be  thrown  in  with  the 
rest,  an  American  professional  man  is 
looked  up  to  as  an  oracle.  Dr.  Hoover, 
of  the  American  hospital,  and  Dr.  Bar- 
ton, the  American  dentist,  are  Just  kings 
out  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Last  Sunday  I  dragged  Clee  to  church 
by  the  ear.  The  first  time  in  two  years. 
The  foreign  population  here  has  rather 
free  and  easy  notions  of  religion.  The 
Turks  pray  five  times  a  day;  they  fall  on 
their  knees  and  turn  their  faces  toward 
Mecca,  wherever  they  happen  to  be,  at 
the  muezzin's  cry.  But  there  is  no 
American  minister  outside  of  the  col- 
leges. We  went  to  the  Dutch  chapel,  and 
heard  a  British  army  chaplain. 

And  this  morning  we  went  again — 
this  time  to  the  chapel  In  what  used  to 
be  the  Russian  Embassy.  There  are  no 
seats  in  the  Russian  church,  you  know; 
we  stood,  for  two  hours,  while  more  and 
more  crowded  in.  They  were  all  washed 
and  dressed  with  extra  care.  The  music 
was  glorious;  Just  singing,  so  sad  and 
deepi  Every  one  put  something  into  a 
collection  basket,  and  I  saw  a  woman 
with  tragic  eyes  drop  in  an  unset  dia- 
mond among  the  dirty  five-piaster  pieces. 

It  made  me  ache — I'm  going  for  a 
walk  out  toward  the  "Sweet  Waters,"  In 
the  sunshine. 

Later. 

We've  had  a  glorious  walk,  and  came 
back  in  a  caique,  down  the  Sweet  Waters 
into  the  Golden  Horn,  past  Eyoub.  That 
is  the  Turkish  cemetery  where  Pierre 
Loti's  sweetheart  is  said  to  be  buried — 
the  one  in  "Les  Desenchant^s."  Here 
and  there  on  the  hills  there  were  Turks 
blissfully  enjoying  kcycff.  That's  their 
favorite  sport;  it  means  less  than  doing 
nothing — Just  being  nothing.  And  we 
passed  Baron  Uchlda,  fishing  peacefully 
from  the  bank.  There  are  some  happy 
people  here,  after  all;  I  feel  better. 
Gond-nlght.  FKAycts. 

Constantinople,  April  1, 1922. 
Oood  morniiiff,  Sam: 

Since  my  last  letter  I've  traveled  fast 
and  far.  First  there  was  Christmas,  six 
weeks  of  it — ours,  after  that  the  Greek 
and  Armenian,  then  the  Russian.  There 
were  three  different   sets   of  holidays. 


The  restaurants  kept  open  all  night. 
Little  boys  went  from  door  to  door  with 
colored  paper  lanterns  and  drums,  sing- 
ing queer  Eastern  Christmas  chants.  We 
were  living  in  rooms  Just  off  the  Rue  du 
Petit  Polsson  Mort  that  week.  That's  a 
very  queer  street.  I  didn't  like  the  look 
of  it,  but  It  was  an  experience,  too.  The 
walls  of  my  room  could  have  told  strange 
stories,  I'm  sure.  It  had  a  latticed  bay- 
window  and  smelled  musty  and  old. 
When  we  came  in  late  at  night,  Fran 
Fiedler,  the  funny  old  German  woman 
who  tended  my  flre  and  so  on,  had  to 
let  us  in.  We  knocked  on  the  Iron  outer 
door,  and  after  a  while  it  would  open 
mysteriously.  Inside,  we  looked  up  and 
saw  her  leaning  out  of  a  little  window, 
holding  the  string  that  pulled  the  latch, 
looking  like  a  funny  old  fairy  in  her 
ruffled  nightcap  and  wishing  us  a  "sfvtc 
nacht"! 

On  Christmas  Eve  we  had  dinner  at 
the  Muscovite.  It  was  very  gay,  but  not 
a  bit  like  Christmas.  Then  one  of  our 
men  went  to  the  piano  and  played  "Holy 
Night,  Silent  Night."  I  found  myself 
crying  into  the  champagne.  It  was  my 
first  Christmas  away  from  home.  We 
went  on  to  such  a  nice  dance  at  the 
Embassy — a  family  party,  nearly  all 
Americans.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  music 
stopped  suddenly;  the  Admiral  kissed 
Mrs.  Bristol  and  wished  her  a  Merry 
Christmas.  Then  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "Come  and  kiss  the  old  man!"  And 
I  bad  to  weep  again,  and  laugh;  he 
sounded  Just  like  father,  and  I  wasn't 
homesick  any  more.  After  the  dance  I 
stayed  up  till  dayll^t,  trimming  a  little 
tree  to  surprise  Clee  In  the  morning.  He 
was  so  pleased  with  the  little  foolish 
things  on  It. 

Toward  the  last  of  January  it  began 
to  get  rainy  and  horrid.  Everybody 
looked  fagged  out  with  the  prolonge<l 
celebration.  So  a  party  of  us  went  to 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  for  six  weeks. 
We  came  back  in  March,  to  find  the  sky 
all  blue  for  the  summer  (the  sun  shines 
here  for  six  months  of  the  year),  the 
street  fiower  markets  gay  with  sweet 
violets,  yellow  mimosa,  scarlet  anemo- 
nes, almond  blossom — oh,  so  lovely! 
Every  Sunday  there's  a  picnic  some- 
where. We  go  to  Prinklpo  or  Haiki,  in 
the  sea  of  Marmora:  or  up  the  Bos- 
phorus  toward  the  Black  Sea.  One  eve- 
ning we  had  supper  in  a  ruined  palace 
garden,  over  on  the  Asiatic  side.  A 
harem,  it  used  to  be — one  of  Abdul 
Hamid's.  All  open  now  to  the  four 
winds;  gilt  chairs  with  brocade  hanging 
in  tatters,  great  mirror-lined  halls.  All 
along  the  shore  are  places  falling  in 
ruins  like  that — ^Turkey  is  so  poor. 
Have  you  read  "Stamboul  Nights,"  by  a 
man  named  Dwight,  who  lived  out  here 
for  years?  He  will  make  you  feel  what 
I  feel  in  these  places  but  can't  express. 

Soon  the  gay  summer  season  will  be- 
gin. The  Embassies  will  move  to 
Therapla.  and  there  will  be  more  picnics, 
more  moonlight  on  the  Golden  Horn. 
Pray  for  me,  or  I  may  never  come  home! 
Digitized  by  VjfL    rBAScBs. 
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From  Albert  B.  Hcrrman,  Santa  Cruz,  Calitomta 

HAiri.ING  TIMHEU  FROM  THK   SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS 

Ox-teaniD  arc  Io«ii  comnion  In  thf  Cvntral  We»t  now  thnn   In  pioneer  Uayx;   Chicago  ri-rrntly  had 

dlRli-ulty  In  procuring  auch  a  team  for  the   transportation  parade.  It   1h  oald.      Hut   In   the   n>glon 

near  Hanta  Crtir.,  California,  our  correMpondent  Hays,  oxen  are  In  conHtaiit  une  for  bringing  timber 

and  flrewood  out  of  the  canyons  and  gulches  v^here  horses  or  mules  would  bo  useless 


Prom  Dr.  B.  M.  Lewis,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANOEING   DURING   A    VACATION   IN   THE   ONTARIO    WOODS 

"The  picture  preserves  for  me,"  our  contributor  writes,  "one  of  the  most  thrilling  momenta  of  a. 
memorable  vacation.  The  canoeists  are  shov^n  running  a  rapid  well  named  'The  Needle's  Eye,*  on 
the  Maguetawan  River.  The  entire  river  here  narrows  from  a  stream  a  hundred  yards  wide  to 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  plunging  through  a  miniature  gorge.  The  Innocent-looking 
side  of  the  birch  canoe  almost  stopped  her  vojrage  by  dropping  a  couple  of  barrels 


Ing    wave   on    the        r^r^ri}r> 
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A   GREAT   AMBASSADOR' 

A  PERSONAL  IMPKESSION 

BY  EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 


"fry  HE  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H. 
I       Page"  is  a  book  of  great  distlno- 

JL  tion.  As  a  document  of  democ- 
racy, as  the  unfolding  of  a  career 
constituting  a  complete  and  inspiring 
definition  of  Americanism,  this  book 
must  appeal  to  thoughtful  people  all 
over  the  world,  and  as  a  colorful, 
graphic  picture  of  men,  atmosphere, 
events,  and  social  conditions  in  the  two 
great  English-speaking  democracies  un- 
der the  strain  of  war  it  is  an  Invaluable 
contribution  to  history.  Mr.  Hendrick 
has  wisely  let  Walter  Page  tell  the  story 
in  his  glowing,  pungent  letters  and 
memoranda;  but  he  has  done  the  work 
of  compilation  and  comment  with  skill 
and  restraint,  combined  with  a  certain 
ardor  In  the  portrayal  of  his  subject  that 
stirs  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the 
reader.  This  is  not  a  book  that  one 
skips  about  in  or  dips  into  here  and 
there.  If  you  begin  it,  you  finish  It  with 
a  rush  of  pride  in  the  story,  with  the 
sensation  of  having  met  an  unforgetable 
man,  with  a  gasp  of  sympathy  for  the 
sheer  courage  and  tragedy  of  his  career. 

My  qualifications  for  reviewing  this 
notable  work  rest  upon  an  acquaintance 
and  an  association  with  Walter  Page  of 
forty-three  years.  We  were  bom  in  the 
same  old  Southern  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  in  essentially  the  same  era, 
though  he  was  my  senior  by  six  years. 
Our  section  was  struggling  on  under  the 
paralysis  of  war  and  seeking  grimly 
and  bravely  to  find  its  place  In  modern 
industrial  democracy.  There  was  every- 
where then  in  the  homes  of  good  people 
in  the  South  an  atmosphere  of  serious- 
ness and  unselfishness.  Most  of  us  felt, 
even  in  the  full  tide  of  buoyant  youth, 
that  we  must  make  ourselves  fit  to  be 
helpful  in  the  rebuilding  so  plainly  be- 
fore us  and  that  we  must  stay  where  we 
were  and  use  our  fitness  in  bettering 
conditions  right  at  our  doors.  This  feel- 
ing was  an  obsession  with  Page,  and, 
though  he  actually  spent  only  a  few 
years  in  his  home  State,  and  those 
turbulent  and  unsatisfactory,  his  heart 
and  his  dreams  were  always  there.  He 
became  a  cosmopolitan  in  the  highest 
sense — a  true  citizen  of  the  world;  but 
his  day  dreams  forever  played  about  the 
sand-bills  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  South.  Indeed,  per- 
haps the  most  poignant  scene  set  forth 
in  these  volumes  is  the  scene  of  the 
wasted,  broken  man  on  the  Scottish 
moors  planning  to  return  "home,"  fancy- 
ing that  health  would  come  back  to  him 
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in  that  old  air,  smiling  wistfully  at  klB 
son  a  few  days  before  his  death  as  he 
was  lifted  from  the  train  at  Pinehurst, 
and  exclaiming:  "Well,  Frank,  I  did  get 
here  after  all,  didn't  I?".   ■ 

I  saw  Walter  Page  for  the  first  time 
forty-two  years  ago.  He  was  then  a 
young  man  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
I  a  lad  at  college.  He  was  standing  on 
a  platform  at  the  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  talking  to 
a  group  of  teachers  with  fierce  eagerness 
and  a  kind  of  defiant  intellectual  confi- 
dence about  the  value  to  them  to  be  got 
out  of  studying  the  Greek  language  and 
literature.  It  did  not'  strike  me  as  a 
very  live  thesis  at  the  time,  but  he  was 
putting  life  into  it,  and  to  spare.  I  re- 
call that  I  rejoiced  In  the  fact  that  he 
seemed  to  be  flouting  the  oratorical 
pomposities  current  at  the  time  in  all 
American,  and  especially  Southern, 
speaking.  He  wore  no  black  frock  coat, 
and  did  not  even  thrust  his  right  hand 
into  the  lapels  of  the  coat  which  he  did 
wear,  which  was  of  rough  tweed.  His 
hands  were  in  his  pockets,  in  fact,  and, 
though  he  "bawled  out"  his  company 
every  now  and  then,  his  gestures  were 
few  and  his  manner  conversational.  I 
saw  him  for  the  last  time  in  October, 
1914,  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  old 
American  Embassy,  on  Victoria  Street 
in  London,  bidding  me  good-by  on  my 
homeward  voyage. .  He  was  then  pre- 
paring to  move  the  Embassy  to  worthier 
quarters  in  Grosvenor  Place,  but  the 
statt  was  still  there.  In  many  ways  he 
was  the  same  man  who  was  urging 
Greek  discipline  upon  the  Carolina 
teachers  a  generation  before,  with  the 
same  unconventlonality  (he  was  shout- 
ing gentle  Insults  at  me  for  remaining  in 
London  so  long  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war  instead  of  going  "on  home"), 
the  same  vigor  and  charm.  Marks  of 
care  and  toil  were  plainly  upon  him,  but 
also  evidences  of  high  pride  and  pur- 
pose, as  he  undertook  the  duties  of  a 
mission  destined  to  mark  a  new  era  in 
the  story  of  Anglo-American  understand- 
ing. 

The  record  of  Walter  Page's  life  and 
achievements  during  the  thirty-five  years 
between  these  two  memories  is  fully  and 
faithfully  set  forth  in  Mr.  Hendrick's 
book,  and  constitutes  a  splandid  proof  of 
what  talents  and  purposes  and  labor  can 
bring  forth  in  American  life,  even  if  the 
Ambassadorship  to  Great  Britain  during 
a  World  War  had  not  fallen  to  his  lot. 

Walter  Hines  Page  was  born  in  the 
little  village  of  Cary,  near  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  August  15.  1855.  His 
racial  stock  was  pure  English,  with  a 


Huguenot  strain.  His  parents  were 
vigorous,  forceful  people  of  pioneer 
breed.  He  was  well  educated  in  the  best 
schools  of  his  region,  and  came  to  man- 
hood Just  in  time  to  be  captivated  b7 
the  fame  of  the  great  scholars  Daniel  C. 
Gilman  had  called  around  him  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  I  have  never  un- 
derstood why  he  fell  upon  Greek  as  his 
mistress  there  unless  it  was  the  domi- 
nating personality  and  style  of  Gilder- 
sleeve  that  caught  his  fancy.  He  was 
happy  enough  in  the  task  of  interpreting 
.iSschylus  and  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, but  he  balked  at  philological 
grinding  in  the  deep  marshes  of  Greek 
syntax  and  Byzantine  writers,  "ful- 
minated against  the  grtimmarians"  and 
fought  toward  his  life's  Job  of  studying 
social  conditions,  describing  the  scene 
of  life  as  he  saw  it,  discovering  excel- 
lence, shouting  at  shams,  and  fighting 
like  a  trooper  for  the  things  that  seemed 
to  him  good  and  durable.  The  cloister 
tugged  hard  at  Page.  He  even  consid- 
ered the  ministry  as  a  calling  in  his 
youth,  his  mind  doubtless  dwelling  upon 
its  obvious  opportunities  for  expression, 
but  the  world  rather  than  the  cloister, 
won  for  the  world's  good.  "I  am  sure 
that  I  have  mistaken  my  life-work.  If 
I  consider  Greek  my  life-work.  In  truth, 
at  times  I  am  tempted  to  throw  the 
whole  thing  away.  .  .  .  But  without  a 
home  feeling  in  Greek  literature  no  man 
can  lay  claim  to  high  culture."  So  he 
would  keep  at  it  for  three  or  four  years 
and  "then  leave  it  as  a  man's  work." 
Despite  these  despairing  words.  Page 
acquired  a  living  knowledge  of  Greek 
that  was  one  of  his  choicest  possessions 
through  life.  That  he  made  a  greater 
success  than  his  self-depreciation  would 
imply  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  his 
fellowship  was  renewed  for  the  next 
year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Page  grai>- 
pled  with  life  in  earnest,  and  for  the 
next  twenty  years  he  may  be  seen  rov- 
ing from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  in  ever-increasing  posts 
of  difficulty,  but  with  perfect  unity  of 
purpose,  striving  to  comprehend  the  cur- 
rents of  American  life,  to  interpret  them 
to  various  sections,  and  to  express  them 
vividly  and  fairly.  He  was  in  turn 
teacher,  lecturer,  reporter,  editor,  stu- 
dent of  sociological  problems,  front 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  to  Utah,  and 
finally  found  himself  in  the  managership 
of  the  "Forum,"  a  moribund  magazine 
which  he  quickly  restored  to  vigor  and 
prosperity.  At  forty  Page  achieved  the 
top  of  his  profession  by  becoming  editor 
of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly."  His  final 
progress  to  the  partnership  of  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  and  the  founding  of  the 
"World's  Work,"  with  which  his  name 
will  always  be  associated,  followed  natu- 
rally out  of  the  talents  displayed  in  this 
field  and  out  of  his  desire  for  independ- 
ence economically  and  spiritually. 

I  first  came  into  intimate  contact  with 


him  in  1897,  when  I  sat  on  the  platform 
uf  the  State  Normal  College  at  Greens- 
boro and  heard  his  famous  address  "The 
Forgotten  Man,"  wherein  he  formulated 
a  great  programme  of  educational  de- 
velopment for  the  Southern  States. 
Pive  years  before  Charles  D.  Mclver  and 
I,  with  the  daring  of  youth  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  ignorance,  had  set  ourselves 
the  task  of  proving  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  that  it  was  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  a  democratic  State,  through 
the  instrument  of  taxation,  to  educate 
all  of  its  children,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white,  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  university.  This 
\vas  then  a  new  doctrine  in  the  South, 
and  those  who  fought  for  It  had  need  of 
taith  and  will.  It  is  an  old  and  accepted 
doctrine  now,  and  nowhere  more  com- 
pletely than  in  North  Carolina,  but  then 
its  friends  were  not  in  authority.  It 
was,  however,  one  of  those  things  that 
Just  had  to  be  done.  Page,  ever  on  the 
alert  for  a  stiff  flgbt  in  a  good  cause, 
!<melled  the  battle  from  afar  and  came 
into  it  with  a  bound.  That  speech,  with 
its  appealing  title,  was  a  piece  of  heavy 
artillery  in  the  contest,  and  its  rever- 
berations are  still  to  be  heard.  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  held  Page's  interest 
more  closely  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  than  the  educational  strug- 
gle in  the  South  and  in  the  Nation  to 
put  the  life  of  the  common  man  and  his 
child  upon  a  sound,  hopeful  educational 
and  economic  basis.  This  programme 
meant  to  him,  not  only  more  schools, 
but  sensible  schools,  farming  as  an  intel- 
ligent business,  care  of  the  public 
liealth,  and  the  promotion  of  all  agencies 
looking  to  the  elevation  of  standards  of 
living.  He  found — all  of  us  in  this  bat- 
tle found — in  the  Southern  Education 
Board,  and  later  in  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  great,  far-seeing,  wisely  con- 
trolled agencies  for  advancing  those 
ends.  His  magazine  and  his  business 
delighted  him  and  gave  him  pleasure  in 
these  fruitful  days  of  his  life,  but  his 
chiefest  satisfaction  lay  in  co-operation 
with  the  men  at  work  in  these  construc- 
tive fields.  He  somehow  envisaged  it  all 
as  a  great  victorious  battle.  There  lies 
before  me  as  I  write  an  old  copy  of  his 
book  "The  Rebuilding  of  Old  Common- 
wealths," sent  to  me  at  New  Orleans, 
where  I  then  lived  and  directed  the 
work  of  promoting  public  education  in 
that  region.  It  is  Inscribed  in  his  script- 
like hand-writing — 

To 
Bvigutlier-Ocneral  A  Iderman 
Commanding    the    Division 
of  the  Houthwest, 

vr.  H.  P. 
April,  1 002. 

Page  thoroughly  believed  that  the 
only  true  measure  of  any  civilization 
was  the  extent  to  which  it  improved  the 
condition  of  the  common  citizen  and 
offered  him  "equality  of  opportunity." 
To  this  end  his  hearty  co-operation  with 
these  Boards  was  directed  and  his  maga- 
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zine  was  made  to  play  its  part  in  the 
interpretation  of  American  life  and  to 
set  forth  in  a  vital,  picturesque,  but  ac- 
curate way  the  progress  the  county  was 
making  in  democracy,  education,  agri- 
culture, industry,  social  life,  and  politics. 
For  nearly  a  decade  a  group  of  men 
associated  with  educational  activities 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  on 
Lake   George   each   summer   to   discuss 
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and  plan  for  the  promotion  of  such  in- 
terests. Page  was  always  there,  vital, 
soaring,  argumentative,  optimistic,  ready 
to  discuss  anything — especially  the  fu- 
tility and  emptiness  of  most  of  the  writ- 
ing that  came  to  his  desk — abounding  in 
humor,  bluff  heartiness,  ttnd  generally 
happy  over  the  discovery  of  some  new 
man  somewhere  who  was  doing  some 
concrete  thing  better  than  anybody  else. 
I  recall  his  delight  in  Seaman  Knapp 
and  Wyckliffe  Kose.  I  remember  his 
greeting  me  at  Nashville  with  the  re- 
mark, "Come  on,  I  want  to  show  you  a 
man  who  has  more  sense  than  you  and 
I  put  together,"  and  he  carried  me  off  to 
meet  David  Lubin,  the  founder  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome.  There  also  stands  out  in  ray 
memory  the  passion  that  rang  in  his 
voice  in  a  speech  at  Montgomery,  when 
he  recited  his  creed  of  democracy  to  the 
great  throng  assembled  to  discuss  the 
educational  needs  of  the  South: 

I  believe  in  the  free  public  training: 
of  both  the  hands  and  the  mind  of 
every  child  bom  of  woman. 

1  believe  that  by  the  right  tralningr 
of  men  we  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  All  wealth  Is  the  creation  of 
man,  and  he  creates  it  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  trained  uses  of  the 
community;  and  the  more  men  we 
train,  the  more  wealth  every  one  may 
create. 

I  believe  in  the  perpetual  regrenera- 
tion  of  society,  and  In  the  Immortality 
of  democracy  and  In  growth  everlast- 
ing. 
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Woodrow  Wilson,  therefore,  when  he 
selected  Page  for  the  English  post  was 
not  choosing,  as  many  people  imagined, 
a  brilliant  literary  man  with  a  genius 
for  editorship  alone.  He  was  naming 
for  a  task  of  unimagined  complexity  a 
sincere  philosophical  democrat  who  had 
thought  out  and  talked  out  that  high 
hope  "until  the  conception  thrilled  and 
exalted  and  stimulated  him  as  religion 
used  to  guide  Its  devotees  in  the  age  of 
faith.  He  was  setting  apart  for  endur- 
ing international  service  a  man  of  cour- 
age with  a  talent  for  co-<^peration  but 
little  stomach  for  compromise.  He  was 
sending  to  England  a  man  of  imagina- 
tion, of  intellectual  resource,  and  an 
artist  in  the  use  of  language.  Page  was 
not  a  politician,  but  forever,  as  I  have 
said,  on  the  lookout  for  excellence.  He 
beheld  In  Woodrow  Wilson  a  man  of 
strong  intellect,  dignity  of  character  and 
purpose,  and  he  quickly  rallied  to  his 
leadership.  I  have  always  believed  that 
in  his  secret  heart  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  Secretaryship  of  Agriculture 
in  the  President's  Cabinet  to  any  other 
office,  though  he  would  have  scorned  to 
seek  it  or  to  obtrude  himself  into  any 
problem.  He  was  not  a  "dirt  farmer"  in 
any  just  sense,  but  I  believe  he  would 
have  rendered  notable  service  in  that 
office,  for  no  man  in  America  had  at 
heart  more  genuinely  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer  or  believed  more  intensely  that 
agriculture  must  be  made  a  business 
and  given  every  opportunity  to  apply 
science  to  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  soil.  He 
worked  loyally  for  the  election  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  immediately  upon  his  elec- 
tion was  at  him  with  carefully  prepared 
briefs  suggesting  lines  of  policy  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture  and  education 
and  urging  that  he  gather  around  him 
strong,  capable  men.  His  letters  to  me 
during  the  interval  between  the  election 
and  inauguration  show  an  interest 
almost  amounting  to  excitement  in  the 
character  and  purposes  of  the  unusual, 
lonely  man  upon  whom  had  fallen  this 
"monstrous  job."  The  two  had  known 
each  other  since  their  student  days  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  They  were  intellec- 
tually and  morally  akin,  because  of  their 
common  possession  of  style  In  writing, 
taste  in  literature,  hatred  of  the  second- 
rate  thing  or  man,  and  faith  in  democ- 
racy. 

Page's  place  In  American  history,  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  his  countrjrmen. 
will  rest  upon  his  services  in  England 
during  the  World  War.  He  sailed  for 
England  on  the  Baltic  In  May,  1913.  He 
was  not  a  rich  man,  and  had  debated 
the  wisdom  of  undertaking  the  Ambas- 
sadorship from  many  angles,  but  he 
loved  adventure  of  the  mind  and  the 
great  task  called  to  him.  He  departed 
absorbed  wholly,  as  was  his  chief.  In 
domestic  affairs,  but  with  his  eyes  open 
and  his  brain  racing  like  a  trip-hammer. 
His  plastic,  inquisitive  mind  got  to  work 
at  once  upon  his  new  and  strange  exist- 
ence. He  began  a  study  of  England  and 
the  English   that  soon  expressed   itself 
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It  had  never 
occurred  to  him 

HE  seemed  to  have  all  the 
qnalifications  for  bosiness 
Buccess.  Yet,  somehow  or  other, 
he  didn't  advance  as  he  shoald 
hare.  Something  seemed  to 
stand  in  his  way. 

The  thin?  that  held  him  back 
was  in  itself  a  little  thing.  But 
one  of  those  little  things  uiat  rest 
so  heavily  in  the  balance  when 
personahties  are  being  weijE^he<l 
and  measured  for  the  bigger 
responsibilities  of  business. 

Uftlitosia  (the  mediosl  term  for  iiii- 
pleuant  breath)  never  won  a  rann  pro- 
motion m  the  biumein  vorld — and 
never  will.  Some  men  succeed  in  spite 
of  it.  But  nsually  it  is  a  handioap. 
And  the  patlietio  part  of  it  is  that  the 
person  sn£ferinc^  from  halitosis  is  usu- 
ally imaware  of  it  himself.  Even  his 
clooest  friends  don't  mention  it. 

Sometimes,  of  coarse,  halitosis 
arises  from  some  deep-rooted  organic 
disorder ;  then  professional  help  is  le- 
qiured.  Smoking  often  causes  it,  the 
finest  cigar  beooming  the  offender  even 
honn  after  it  has  given  the  smoker 
pleasure.  TJsnally— and  fortunately, 
however — faalitosia  yields  to  the  regular 
use  of  Ldsterine  as  a  month-wash  and 
gargle. 

Recognixad  for  half  a  centnty  as 
the  safe  antiseptic,  Lasterine  possesses 
properties  that  quickly  meet  and  de- 
feat unpleasant  breath.  It  halts  foo<l 
fermentation  in  the  mouth  and  leaves 
the  breath  sweet,  fresh  and  dean. 

Its  systematic  use  this  way  pats  you 
on  the  safe  and  polite  aide.  Then  you 
need  not  be  disturbed  with  the  thought 
of  whether  or  not  jrour  breath  is  right . 
Yon  kmne  it  is. 

Tour  druggist  will  supply  you.  Be 
sells  a  great  deal  of  Lietorine.  Kor  it 
has  doxens  of  different  uses  as  an  anti- 
aeptio.  Note  the  booklet  with  each 
bottle.  —  Lambert  Pkarmacai  Com- 
pany, Saint  Louit,  U..  S.  A. 
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in  the  form  of  letters,  bitting  off  English 
life,  its  strength  and  weakness,  in  a 
fashion  marked  by  humor  and  truth.  He 
was  attracted  by  the  English,  but  he  saw 
their  weaknesses  and  frailties,  and  pic- 
tured them  frankly  and  so  naturally 
that  the  record  constitutes  a  sympa- 
thetic portrayal  of  British  society  before 
and  during  the  war  and,  in  addition, 
furnishes  a  comparison  of  high  value  be- 
tween the  ways  of  an  aristocratic  society 
addicted  to  democracy  In  government 
and  the  ways  of  this  Repuhlic.  Nothing 
escaped  him  and  every  Impression  found 
utterance  in  quaint,  humorous,  discern- 
ing phrase. 

Page  wrote  many  articles  and  made 
many  speeches,  and  they  were  all  good, 
but  bis  claim  to  distinction  In  the  field 
of  literature  rests  upon  his  letters. 
These  letters  reveal  him  as  a  master  of 
that  most  human  form  of  literary  ex- 
pression. At  the  memorial  exercises 
held  in  his  honor  in  New  York  In  April, 
1919,  I  ventured  to  make  this  prophecy: 
"If  he  shall  not  be  adjudged  the  best 
letter  writer  of  his  generation,  I  shall 
be  much  mistaken."  These  volumes  sus- 
tain my  prophecy,  I  dare  to  claim,  and 
Walter  Page  has  found,  without  con- 
scious seeking,  a  permanent  place  in 
American  literature. 

Page  spent  five  continuous  years  in 
England,  save  for  a  short  furlough  in 
America  in  1917.  The  Mexican  crisis 
and  the  Panama  tolls  tested  his  power 
of  statesmanship  immediately,  and  it 
quickly  became  clear  that  this  American 
gentleman,  untrained  in  diplomacy,  bad 
a  statesman's  mind  and  a  breadth  of 
view  that  placed  him  securely  among  the 
unusual  men  whom  America  has  sent  to 
Great  Britain.  And  then  the  Great 
Smash  came.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be 
his  guest  in  London  and  at  his  quiet 
little  home  in  Surrey  during  the  days 
which  saw  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne. 
I  was  a  witness  of  the  first  flood  of  work 
that  came  rushing  upon  him  and  of  the 
unhurrylng  confidence  with  which  he 
accepted  the  burden  and  grappled  with 
his  labors.  I  shall  not  here  undertake 
to  recite  these  labors.  The  reader  of 
these  volumes  will  see  the  man  at  work 
and  catch  glimpses  of  his  mind  and  soul 
that  will  not  fade  from  the  memory.  He 
saw  from  the  start  the  real  issues  at 
stake.  His  t>eloved  democracy  was  men- 
aced by  a  mighty  foe.  That  was  the 
main  thing.  Driving  in  from  his  coun- 
try place  one  morning  in  early  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  as  we  reached  London,  we  saw 
the  young  recruits  in  golf  caps  and 
tweeds  who  were  forming  Kitchener's 
army  marching  about  the  streets.  Point- 
ing at  them  in  his  eager  way,  he  said: 
"Those  men  must  cross  the  Khlne.  or 
democracy  as  we  understand  it  will 
cease  to  exist."  He  believed  that  Amer- 
ica must  share  in  this  battle  for  the 
doctrine  which  had  made  her  great  and 
unique  among  nations.  He  believed  that 
the  leadership  of  the  .world  must  pres- 
ently fall  into  American  hands  and  be 
applied  to  the  highest  uses  of  democ- 
racy. He  had  the  courage  to  like  the 
English,  to  discern  the  essential  kinship 
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A  DEALER  has  waited  sev- 
.  eral  weeks  for  a  shipment 
ordered  by  wire.  His  customer 
is  patient  but  insists  that  the  de- 
lay is  proving  costly. 

The  goods  finally  arrive — in 
badly  damaged  condition.  More 
delays  and  disappointments. 

A  claim  can  be  filed  against 
the  railroad,  but  arguments  and 
damage  claims  are  poor  substi- 
tutes for  goods  sorely  needed. 

THE  mere  monetary  loss  in- 
volved in  a  freight  claim  is 
but  one  chapter  in  the  story  of 
damaged  freight.  That  priceless 
adjunct  of  a  growing  business, 
the  good  will  of  the  dealer  and 
his  customer,  is  impaired. 

That  is  why  broad-visioned 
executives  in  tdl  lines  of  business 
are  investi^ting  the  subject  of 
betterpacking.  They  are  looking 
to  their  shipping  defMurtments  as 
one  means  of  reducing  the  per- 
centage of  customer  turnover. 
Using  safe  packing  as  a  new 
selling  tool,  as  another  aid  in 
outstripping  competition,  and  as 
a  creator  of  good  will. 

THROUGH  the  redesigning 
of  crates  and  changes  in 
packing  methods,  damage  to 
goods  in  transit  can  be  mate- 
rially reduced.  At  the  same 
time  substantial  savings  can 
oftenbe  effected  through  reduc- 
tion in  packing  costs  and  trans- 
portation charges. 
One  shipper,  who  uses  300 


Do  Claims  Compensate  for 
Damaged  Freight? 


cars  of  crating  lumber  annually, 
reports  that,  through  the  co- 
operation of  a  Weyerhaeuser 
crating  engineer,  he  is  now  sav- 
ing 25%  of  the  lumber  formerly 
required  for  one  of  his  crates, 
and  189()  on  another;  another 
shipper  states  that,  through  the 


FreqtMntly,  cralM  that  appear  aoaad  to 
the  eaaaal  observer,  fail  ia  actioa  becauia 
eercaia  hazards  of  craaaporcacioa  have 
beca  ovarlookad  or  diaregardad  io  the  orate 
desUo. 

Tha  drawiatf  aboTe  shows  the  boctoai  of 
a  standard  erate  used  by  a  nunufaetnrer 
ia  shippini  ao  article  waiihiag  aeversi 
hnadred  pounds.  Heavy  paaka<ea  of  thia 
character  are  seldom  liitsd.  They  are  usu- 
ally dratftfed  or  skidded  in  the  direction  of 
the  long  dimension.The  bottotn  of  this  crata 
is  snob  that  the  crate  eannot  be  draUed 
across  tha  floor  witbont  dsngcr  of  tearing 
looae  sons  of  the  frame  membcra  with  pos- 
sible eonscqoent  damage  to  the  eootenta. 

Chance  for  damage  from  this  particular 
haxard  has  been  eliminated  in  the  re- 
deaigoed  crata  shown  below.  Note  that  two 
bottom  members  extend  the  full  length  of 
the  crata  and  provide  a  surface  on  which 
the  erate  may  be  skidded  wiihoat  dsnger 
of  looaaoad  oails  or  htuna  members. 


use  of  a  lighter  species  of  lum- 
ber and  a  new  design,  he  has  re- 
duced the  shipping  weight  of 
one  item  sufficiently  to  effect  an 
annual  savingof$10,000in  freight 
charges  alone. 

Every  day  Weyerhaeuser 
crating  engineers  are  on  the  job 
showing  shippers  how  to  pre- 
vent shipping  losses,  and  in 
many  cases  pointing  out  large 
savings  thatcan  bemade  in  their 
packing  practices. 

WITHOUT  obligation  or 
cost  to  you,aWeyerhaeu- 
ser  practical  crating  engineer 
will  come  to  your  plant,  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  your  ship- 
ping department,  redesign  your 
shipping  containers  to  fit  the 
product  to  be  packed. 

Lumber  is_  the  standard  ma- 
terial for  shipping  containers. 
For  this  purpose,  this  or^niza- 
tion  offers  to  factory  and  indus- 
trial buyers,  from  its  fifteen  dis- 
tributing points,  ten  different 

kind*  of  lumbierof  uniform  quality  and  in 
(liiantitici  adatjuate  to  aof  ihipper'g  needs. 

A  booklet,  "Better  Crating,"  which 
outlines  the  prineiplea  of  erate  oonstnic- 
tion  and  explains  the  personal  service  of 
the  Weyerhaeuser  on^ineers,  will  be 
sent  on  request  to  any  manu&cturer  who 
uaea  crating  lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products  are 
distributed  through  the  established  trade 
ehanaelsbythe^^erluMuserSalesCom- 
|Muiy,Spokane,Washio<ton,with  branch 
offices  at  2D8  South  La  Salle  Street, 
Chioa^;  220  Broadway,  New  York; 
Lexington  Building,  Baltimore;  and  4th 
and  Robert  StreeU,  St.  Paul;  and  with 
representatives  throughout  the  country. 


mn 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

PtoAietnM  htdmtlry  vfpatttm  anJ/Uut  lumitr.  fodmry  frtidtt  f»r  rtmamm/aetmrtnf. 

Immttr  far  hastmg au4  eratiug,  ttmctmral  Hmim  fvr  tmJmttrial  hUMmg.  And*a€kaf 

tkna  Uemt  in  the  iptctts  and  type  tf  wad  hatt  tmlt*4  f»r  Oupurpast. 


Who  Will  "Stand  By,  Consenting'? 

"  Stand  by  consenting  "  like  Saul  at  Stephen's  stoning  ;  consenting  to  the  dishonor  of  the  name  of 
U ^^cle  Sam ;  coBsenting  to  the  wrong  and  hitrt  of  millions  of  the  most  industrious  and  thrifty  of  their  fellows — even  to  tlieir 
own  personal  hurt  and  wrong  ?  Some  do  even  more  than  "  hold  the  clothes  of  them  that  stoned  " — hold  the  contents  of  the 
rlothes  of  them  that  are  stoned/  The  iiiass  of  t}ie  readers  of  this  are  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice,  when  they  under- 
stand, as  they  will  understand  when  they  read  this  page — far  better  when  Uiey  read  the  book  it  advertises  (no  profit  to  advertiser,  author 
or  publisher ;  every  dollar — and  more — goes  to  publicity  for  the  good  cause  advocated. 


The  Gist  Of  It  All 

The  nation  has  had  a  Postal  Savings  Bank  since  January,  1911. 

Every  other  savings  bank  in  the  world  makes  at  least  a  pretense 
of  serving  the  interest  of  depositors,  getting  for  them  the  largest 
[Mssible  returns  consistent  with  safety  and  availability. 

The  Postal  Savings  Bank  has  been  shackled  by  the  opposite 
rule,  attempting  to  get  from  depositors  as  much  money  as  possible 
for  the  least  possible  interest,  paying  them  only  2  per  cent  per 
nnnnm,  on  money  left  in  the  baitk  at  least  one  year.  In  practice 
this  i-eturn  is  less  than  lumper  cent  Furthermore,  the  law  per- 
mits the  funds  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  to  be  loaned  to 
[•onnnercial  banks  at  2y^  per  cent,  the  banks  loaning  it  to  the 
I  iovernment,  and  to  the  people,  at  anywhere  from  two  to  four  and 
tive  times  that  rate,  and  yet  at  no  time  has  the  market  price  for 
money  on  the  solidest  security  been  less  than  3^2  to  4  per  cent, 
tnd  today  is  6}^  to  8  and  9  per  cent.  It  is  now  proposed  : 

Fint — The  Postal  SaTings  Bank  shall  be  open  and  acceesible  to  all  without 
iiiiit  as  to  amonnts  that  tuay  be  deposited,  and  interest  thereon  paid  for  any 
lieriod  of  time,  as  is  oustonwry  with  oommercial  banks. 

Second — These  deposits  shall  be  loaned  at  the  market  price  for  money  on 
lecnrity  that  is  Kood  beyond  qaestion.  'lliis  shonld  make,  in  these  times,  the 
set  income  for  deposits  at  least  6  per  cent,  gradually  diminishing  to  S  or  leas  as 
irarld  prosperity  retnms. 

Third — ^Fonr  per  cent  semi-annual  oomponnd  interest  will  go  directly 
:o  depositors. 


To  Men  of  Business 

To  men  of  business,  "big"  and  "little."   To  all  who  toiL 

To  stimulate  "thrift  and  saving"  among  the  millions  who  labor 
—such  as  the  world  has  never  before  seen. 

To  stabilize  business,  build  confidence,  pour  the  oil  of  peace  and  prosperity 
«  (he  troubled  waters  of  unrest. 

To  get  for  YOU  who  are  now  "  thrifty  "  4  per  cent,  compounded  semi- 
innnaliy,  on  your  "  daily  balance  "  of  every  surplns  dollar  you  pomiess— even 
lie  dollars  in  yonr  pocket,  cash  dmwer  and  safe. 

To  get  for  YOU  whenever  yon  want  to  "  borrow  "  money,  all  you  want  and 
■an  adequately  aecnre,  for  "longtime"  or  "short  time,"  at  the  "raar- 
!«•«  price  ior  money." 

Without  an  iota  of  "  fiat  "  fallacy,  without  an  atom  of  '^inflation." 

Without  a  shadow  of  "  injustice  "  or  of  "  favoritism  "  to  any  "  class  "  or 
*  interest."   To  do  all  this : 

Unfetter  the  existing  Postal  Savings  Bank,  now  "  shackled  " — 
'hamstrung" — by  cunning,  short-signted,  seltish  greed. 


Three  Billion  Dollars 

'^  REAL  MOyEY"— INTEREST  FREE.    No  "bluff" 
iImhU  it,  no  "  niagip,"  no  "  fiat "  fallacy,  no  "  inflation." 

( )ne  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars  or  more  in  taxes,  yearly, 
«ve<l  right  in  your  pocket  and  mine ! 

All  available  by  a  little  "  practical  sense  "  and  JU.STICE — see 
he  book  for  details. 


Fourth — The  balance  of  the  profits  shall  be  pud  twice  a  year  into  the  l/'nit«d 
States  Treasury,  thus  making  possible  the  reduction  of  taxes  and  thereby 
benefiting  the  whole  citizenship,  including,  of  course,  the  depositon.  'lliis.  it 
is  estimated,  should  bring  into  the  l^  S.  Treasnry,  without  taxing  any- 
body one  cent,  an  annual  income  of  at  least  $120,000,000,  to  posaiUy 
$300,000,000  or  more. 

Fifth — Everv  banking  institution  in  the  United  States  in  good  standing  may 
become  an  aeent  for  the  Postal  ISavings  Bank,  both  to  receive  depodta  and  to 
make  loans,  receiving  a  small  commission  on  both  deposits  and  loans. 

The  Postal  Savings  Bank  will  thus  become  the  greatest  and  strangest  bank 
in  the  world,  one  vast  national  reservoir  of  the  people's  savings,  avaalsble  for 
loans  to  all  who  furnish  proper  security.  There  will  be  no  favoritism  to  any 
class  or  interests — practically  no  limitation  to  loans  except  the  limitati<»  of  good 
security  and  use  in  harmony  with  public  good. 

Sixth — The  present  gold  standard  is  not  affected  and  will  be  permanently 
maintained,  yet  gold  is  made  no  longer  either  a  fetish  or  a  scarecrow. 

Seventh — The  Postal  Savings  Bank  will  be  placed  beyond  the  power  of  dom- 
ination by  any  interest  or  class.  It  will  have  no  power  of  either  inflation  or 
contraction,  these  powers  being  left  in  the  exclnsive  possession  of  the  existing 
Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

Eight — It  will  quickly  mobilize  and  put  into  ordinary  bank  channels  over 
three  billion  dollars  ($3,000,000,000)  of  money  not  now  in  any  liank — the  iden- 
tical kind  of  money  that  is  now  the  foundation  resonroe  of  all  banks. 

Ninth — With  this  bill  in  operation  there  will  be  scores  of  milliona  of  depos- 
itors, instead  of  lialf  a  million  as  at  present,  with  deposits  exceeding  thirty  bill- 
ions, possibly  soon  nearer  one  hundred  billions,  instead  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  million  deposits  as  when  this  is  written. 


Bankers  with  Brains,  Vision, 

Conscience  and  Patriotism  (plenty  of  all  four  coniially  recog- 
nized) will  see,  not  antagonism,  but  co-operation  in  an  nnshackletl 
Postal  Savings  Bank. 

Bank  prosperity  goes  naturally  with  industrial  prosperity  which  the  freed 
Postal  Buik  will  enormously  stimuhite. 

PATRIOTISM— the  freed  Postal  will  absorb  the  entire  National  debt  and 
provide  resource  practically  unlimited  for  National  emergencies,  at  low  inter- 
est, without  perceptibly  trenching  on  commercial  funds. 

CONSCIENCE— it  is  not  believable  that  honorable  bankers  approve  of  the 
way  Uncle  Sam  has  been  "  used  "  to  get  the  money  of  Postal  Bank  depoaitan 
at  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  the  "  market  price  for  money  " — 95  per  cent  of  it 
going  to  bankers'  use. 

PROFIT — legitimate,  honorable,  in  return  for  economic  service,  will  go  to 
bankers  in  commissions  on  both  deposits  and  loans  of  the  Postal  Bank — profits 
100  times  greater  than  had  in  the  past  from  "  skinned  "  depositors  in  Postal. 

Balking  Bandits  and  Burglars 

No  more  U.  S.  mail  robberies ;  no  more  pay-roll  "  hold-ups ;" 
INCIDENTAL  results  of  an  unfettered  Postal  Savings  Bank. 

Everr  eeitificate  of  deposit,  whether  $1  or  .^1,000,  is  "to  order,"  or  "to 
bearer '  at  the  option  of  its  owner ;  if  "  to  order  "  bandit  or  burglar  can't 
"  cash  "  or  "  pass  "  without  identification  and  consequent  arrest — no  induce- 
ment to  steal  or  rob,  < 

Another  INCIDENTAL  result  is,  certificates  of  deposit  are  good  anywhere 
in  the  United  State*— or  world-^he  same  as  "gold  certificates,"  thus  doinic 
away  with  present  enormooa  cost  of  "  bank  exchange,"  and  risk  of  money 
transportation. 

An  unfettered  Postal  Savings  Bank  would  bring  billions  of 
dollars  to  bankers — bring  tens  of  billions  to  men  who  toil — Justly, 
expediently, bring  prosperity  and  "peace" — in  exchange  for  the 
"  economic  war  "  of  the  past — and  of  the  present. 


For  details,  facts  uncontroverted,  arguments  unanswered — unanswerable — see  the  book  "  THRIFr   AND   PROSPERITY,"  by 
senator  Jlorris  Sheppanl,  of  Texas,  and  John  B.  Alden,  Neshanic,  N.  J.,  farmer,  ex-editor  and  book  publisher,  |ti.oo — see  below. 

PUBLIC    OPINION    is  irresistible.     YOU  help  make  it.     READ  the  liook  for  facts,  simple,  overwhelminjf  logic. 
kVRlTE  to  Congressmen,  Senators,  Editors,  Public  Men:a8k  them  "  Whynot?"  Tell  your  thought.  Discuss  with  neighbors. 

Honesty  is  the  liest  POLICY.    Go«Uine88  is  PROFITABLE — economic  truth,  not  buncoinl>e,  not  cant    Pleased  customers  more 
?BOFrrABLE  than  "  skinned  "  oustoniers.   Dropping  water  wears  stone — Keep  at  it.  Ink  beats  dynamite.  Pen  mightier  tlian  swonL 

Digitized  by  V^jOOyit^ 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE  Continued) 
between  his  country  and  England  In 
their  common  ideals  of  law  and  justice 
and  ttieir  similar  codes  of  manners  and 
morals.  And,  finally,  be  came  to  believe 
that  the  greatest  of  all  political  tasks 
was  to  effect  an  understanding  between 
ttiese  two  great  self-governing  peoples, 
constituting,  in  his  thought,  the  bacl:- 
bone  of  modern  civilization.  In  a  letter 
to  me,  written  June,  1916,  he  said:  'The 
thing,  the  only  thing  is — a  perfect  un- 
derstanding between  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples.  That's  necessary  and  that's 
all  that's  necessary.  We  must  boldly 
take  the- lead  in  that.  I  frankly  tell  my 
friends  here  that  the  English  have  got 
to  throw  away  their  damned  arrogance 
and  their  Insularity  and  that  we  Ameri- 
cans have  got  to  throw  away  our  pro- 
vincial ignorance  ('What  is  abroad  to 
us?') ,  hang  our  Irish  agitators  and  shoot 
our  hyphenates,  and  bring  up  our  chil- 
dren with  reverence  for  English  history 
and  in  the  awe  of  English  literature. 
This  is  the  only  Job  now  In  the  world 
worth  the  whole  zeal  and  energy  of  all 
first-class,  thoroughbred  English-speak- 
ing men.  We  must  lead.  We  are  natu- 
ral leaders.  The  English  must  be  driven 
'to  lead." 

Under  the  impulsion  of  these  great 
convictions  and  carrying  them  forward 
fearlessly,  it  came  about  that  he  and  the 
President  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  as  to 
policies  and  procedures.  Page  did  not 
falter,  but  pounded  away  at  the  Presi- 
dent himself  and  at  his  wise,  unselfish 
old  friend.  Colonel  House.  It  is  a 
strange,  frank  correspondence.  These 
volumes  relate  in  a  moving  way  how, 
after  we  finally  entered  the  war  in 
April,  1917,  the  pent-up  conclusions  of 
Page's  flery  spirit  poured  forth  to  the 
Government  in  suggestions  of  genuine 
foresight  and  good  sense.  The  plain 
American  journalist  l)ecame  an  interna- 
tional statesman  who  not  only  had  held 
together  the  two  countries  for  their 
mighty  association,  but  by  discernment 
and  intuition  indicated  the  lines  of 
common  endeavor  most  suitable  for  win- 
ning the  war. 

I  did  not  see  my  old  friend  after  he 
came  home  to  die.  The  victory  had  been 
won  and  he  heard  from  his  t>ed  the  ring- 
ing of  the  t)ells  and  the  shouting.  I 
know  that  he  faced  death  like  a  proud 
man,  knowing  that  he  had  fought  stoutly 
for  the  great  faith  and  had  found  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  and  per- 
haps of  all  English-speaking  peoples. 


WANTED— CARTOONS 

THE  Outlook  wants  to  receive  car- 
toons from  its  readers,  clipped  from 
their  favorite  newspapers.  Each  cartoon 
should  have  the  sender's  name  and  ad- 
dress together  with  the  name  and  date 
of  the  newspaper  from  which  it  is  taken 
pinned  or  pasted  to  Its  back.  We  pay 
one  dollar  (?1)  for  each  cartoon  which 
we  find  available  for  reproduction. 
Some  readers  in  the  past  have  lost  the 
dollar  bills  to  which  they  were  entitled 
liecause  they  have  failed  to  give  the 
Information  which  we  require. 
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Preventing  Lost  Motion 
Saves  Money 

The  Mail-bag  on  the  Building  denotes  Despatch 
of  Business.  The  Postal  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany lives  up  to  the  meaning  of  its  Trade-mark 
without  impairing 

Safety 

Saving 

Service 

or  any  other  essential  of  sound  life  insurance. 

"  SLOW  "  and  particularly  "  Slow  Pay  "  are 
not  good  qualities  of  a  reputation.  Nothing  is  ap- 
preciated in  these  modern  da3S  like  SPEEDING 
UP  the  conduct  of  business.  Applicants  receiving 
their  policies  promptly,  beneficiaries  the  payment 
of  their  claims  without  delaj-,  and  correspondents 
prompt  replies,  say  good  things  of  a  company 
that  so  deals  with  the  public. 

Such  an  institution  is  the  Company  reaching 
the  public  tiirecf,  without  the  employment  of 
agents,  but  officially  and  personally  at  the  Home 
Office  or  by  correspondence  : 

Postal  Life 
Insurance  Company 

Resource!  $10,000,000  Annual  Income  $2,000,000 

Insurance  in  Force  $43,000,000 

The  Postal  exemplifies  Safety  because  of  its  ample  funds  and  securities — more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  every  obligation  now  and  in  the  future,  lis  well-known 
non-agency  Savi>tg(9)ifo  guaranteed  dividends)  wins  and  holds  policvholders.  Its 
POLICYHOLDERS'  HEALTH  BUREAU,  with  its  periodicaf  HEALTH 
BULLETINS,  renders  a  distinctive  6Vvr'/«  in  the  prolongting  of  policyholders' 
lives  and  lowering  the  cost  of  their  insurance  to  the  Company. 

The  facility,  indeed  the  Speed,  with  which  its  business  is  transacted  through 
the  mails  is  winning  it  golden  opinions. 

Not  using  the  cumbersome  and  expensive  agency  system  eliminates  many  mis- 
understanding-!, uncertainties  and  delays,  while  reducing  tl>e  insurance-.seeker's 
net  outlay  for  his  protection. 

See  How  Quickly 
the    Mails    Do    It 

Here's  a  recent  example :  Letter  of  in- 
quiry from  applicant  received  April  24.  Spec- 
imen policy  with  official  information  and 
Application  blank  sent  April  24.  Application 
with  check  for  premium  received  April  29. 
Letter  recommending  physician  and  convey- 
ing Medical  blank  sent  April  29.  Report  of 
physical  examination  received  May  3.  Policy 
issued  May  3. 

May  we  not  do  for  you  what  we  are  so 
speedily  doing  for  others? 


Send  in  the  Coupon 

POSTAL  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

William  R.  Malone,  President 
511  Fiftk  Atmm,  Cor.  43d  Street,  New  York 

N.D. — Referring  to  aiiuoiuiceiueiit  of  awarda  to  eiMayi»t8  on 
"LIKE  INSUR.aNCK  IIENKFITS  TRACKD"  which  au- 
I>enrpd  in  Tlie  Outlook.  iBaue  of  October  iHli.  in  which  only 
policvlioMem  were  to  imrticiuate.  it  has  been  <te«^ided  tooi^eu 
thecunteattutheKeueralpiibliras  wellastO!tlli»oliLyhuhlera. 


Outlook  U,  "22 
Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
511   Fifth  Ave..  New  York 

Without  obliKttting  me,  please  mail  full  iu- 
Mirance  particubirs  fur  my  age. 


i\'a»Ke . .  . 
Afti/resx  . 


Occupation 

Sxaet  date  o/ Mrlh, 


Digit!' 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


) 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  fiimish  information  reearding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.    It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information     \ 
resulting  from  expert  investig^ation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  1^  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Dkpartmknt,  881  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


INTEREST    RATES    ON    MORTGAGE    BONDS 


THERE  is  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  investors  in  first- 
mortgage  real  estate  bonds.  Tills  class  of  securities  is  be- 
coming increasingly  popular.  Investors,  however,  fre- 
quently are  puzzled  over  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  Interest 
rates  on  these  bonds  show  a  considerable  variance  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  during  the  past  year  we  have  received 
numerous  requests  for  an  article  explaining  Jiow  this  comes 
about.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  best  explanation  would  be 
afforded  by  the  people  who  deal  in  this  class  of  bonds,  and  we 
therefore  wrote  to  leading  concerns  in  the  different  sections. 


asking  them  to  give  us  the  prevailing  rates  of  interest  in  their 
section,  and  to  explain  Just  how  these  rates  are  fixed. 

The  letters  we  received  in  reply,  we  believe,  will  afford  the 
best  answer  to  these  questions,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  quot- 
ing from  them.  Fpom  the  Middle  West  comes  this  interesting 
information : 

"On  straight  mortgages  the  rates  vary  from  6%  per  cent  to 
6^  per  cent  at  the  present  time,  with  6  per  cent  generally  the 
prevailing  rate  on  the  average  mortgage. 

"It  is  our  observation  that  the  rates  on  mortgages  are  deter- 


Do  you  invest? 
Let  this  service  assist  you 


OUR  monthly  booklet  of  Invest- 
tn«nt  Recommendations  aids 
many  bond  buyers  in  shaping  their 
investment  policies. 

The  booklet  contains  a  carefully 
selected  list  and  descriptions  of  bonds, 
so  diversified  as  to  afford  the  investor 
a  range  of  choice  among  various 
types,  maturities,  and  yields.  Ac- 
companying the  booklet  is  a  leaflet 


on    some    phase    of  investments    of 
interest  and  value  to  bond  buyers. 

At  any  of  our  offices  you  can  ob- 
tain this  booklet  and  the  personal 
assistance  of  our  representatives  in 
selecting  bonds  best  suited  to  your 
needs.  In  addition,  if  you  will  fur- 
nish us  a  list  of  your  holdings,  we  are 
prepared  to  review  them  and  to  sug- 
gest suitable  exchanges. 


MAIS  OFFICE,  OUARASTV  TRUST   COMPANY  BUILDISO,  140  BRUADWAV,  NEW   TOBK 


OTHER  OFFICES: 
NEW  TORK 
FUth  Ave.  «  Uth  St. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

BUFFALO,  S.  V. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Midiun  At*.  *  (Kth  St.  CINCINNATI,  O. 
ALBANY.  N.  Y.  CLEVELAND,  O. 

ATLANTA,  OA.  KRIK.  PA. 

BALTIMORE,  HD.  UARRI8BURO,  PA. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.  READI.NO,  PA. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA.  8T.  LOUIS,  MO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.  BCRANTON,  PA. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Guaranty  Company  of  New  York    , 
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nlned  largely  by  the  prevailing  rate  of 
interest  on  other  securities,  although  the 
rate  does  not  change  as  quickly  as  it 
Ices  on  listed  securities.  When  the 
iioney  market  tightened  and  rates  on 
>ther  classes  of  securities  went  up,  it 
.vas  quite  some  little  time  before  the 
nterest  rate  on  mortgages  followed  the 
same  course,  and  likewise  they  have 
leen  slower  in  coming  dcwn. 

"We  feel  that  the  Influence  of  the  in- 
erest  rate  on  other  securities  is  largely 
'eflected  on  the  interest  rate  of  first 
uortgages  through  the  medium  of  the 
nsurance  companies. 

"The  life  Insurance  companies  are 
imong  the  largest  investors  in  first 
uortgages  on  city  properties  and  a  large 
lercentage  of  their  investments  is  com- 
>rised  of  first  mortgages.  As  the  inter- 
>st  rates  on  listed  securities  began  to 
-ise  higher  than  on  first  mortgages,  the 
nsurance  companies  began  to  divert 
heir  funds  from  first-mortgage  invest- 
uents  to  investments  in  listed  securities. 
This  of  course  reduced  the  supply  of 
noney  available  for  first  mortgages  very 
■onsiderably,  and  in  order  to  make  them 
ittractlve  and  bring  the  Insurance  com- 
mnies  back  into  the  market  it  was 
lecessary  for  the  interest  rate  on  first 
uortgages  to  be  increased,  so  that  they 
'ould  compete  with  listed  securities. 

"Similarly,  when  the  interest  rate  on 
isted  securities  began  to  go  down  the 
ife  insurance  companies  began  to  divert 
1  large  portion  of  their  funds  to  first- 
nortgage  investments,  with  the  result 
hat  the  demand  for  first  mortgages  was 
xeater  than  the  supply  and  a  lower  in- 
erest  rate  is  resulting. 

"On  the  smaller  mortgages  the  inter- 
st  rate  to-day  is  about  the  same  as  it 
ras  before  the  war.  On  the  larger 
uortgages  I  would  say  that  the  Interest 
ate  is  probably  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
ligher  than  it  was  before  the  war. 

"The  interest  rate  on  first-mortgage 
ond  issues  in  this  section  is  now  from 
'2  per  cent  to  seven  per  cent,  which  is 
bout  %  per  cent  to  1  per  cent  higher 
lian  before  the  war. 

"In  this  field  the  influence  of  the  in- 
u  ranee  companies  Is  not  felt,  which 
ccounts  for  the  fact  that  the  interest 
ate  is  about  Vi  per  cent  to  1  per  cent 
igher  than  on  the  straight  first  mort- 
ages. 

"In  general,  however,  the  same  condi- 
ions  of  supply  and  demand  of  funds 
vailable  for  investment  in  this  field 
etermine  the  interest  rate  the  same  as 
1  any  other  line.  When  interest  rates 
re  higher  in  other  classes  of  securities, 
jnds  are  steadily  withdrawn  from  flrst- 
lortgage  bond  investments  for  invest- 
lent  in  other  fields,  with  the  result  that 
:  is  necessary  to  increase  the  interest 
ate  in  order  to  attract  the  investor,  and 
uring  the  stringency  of  the  money  mar- 
et  rates  went  as  high  as  8  per  cent  last 
ear  at  this  time.  As  rates  on  other 
ecurities  have  dropped,  the  funds  have 
etumed  to  the  first-mortgage  bond  field, 
rith  the  result  that  they  have  driven 
own  rates  to  their  present  point. 

"In  a  great  many  cities  we  find  the 
nancial  interests  are  not  organized  to 


The  Grteatest  Safeguard 

\ T7HEN  you  are  consid- 
^^  ering  the  investment  of 
money,  the  greatest  safeguard 
you  can  have  is  your  own 
common  sense. 

Common  sense  tells  you  diat 
there  is  a  definite  limit  to  the 
earning  power  of  money,  and 
that  beyond  that  limit  you 
are  groping  in  perilous 
uncertainty. 

Our  Safeguarded  First 
Mortgage  Investments  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  are  common 
sense  investments.  The 
interest  return  is  the  highest 
consistent  with  the  standards 
of  safety  back  of  our  record : 

fiO  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR  IN  49  YEARS 
fVrite  today  for  Booklet  D.7 

9fe_F-H-SMITH  COMPANY 

^=>buruU!d  JQ7Q 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

First  Mortgage  Investments 

jitized  by  VjOO'^    " 
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You  plan  your  new  home  with  the  help  of  a 
good  architect.  His  experienced  judgment 
translates  your  ideas  into  a  house  that  fits 
your  requirements  and  your  purse. 

Advice  in  planning 
your  bond  investments 

To  turn  money  into  bonds  that  most 
exactly  meet  your  present  and  future  re- 
quirements calls  for  the  counsel  of  technically 
trained  advisors. 

With  the  help  of  The  National  City  Com- 
pany's specialized  information  and  experienced 
advice,  investors  throughout  the  country  are 
building  their  well-planned  financial  future 
step  by  step — bond  by  bond. 

We  invite  you  to  come  to  any  of  our  offices 
to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  our 
local  representative — a  useful  man  to  know. 

He  will  gladly  talk  with  you  about  your  finan- 
cial structure  and  will,  if  you  wish,  put  before 
you  our  list  of  well-secured  bonds  from  which 
your  choice  may  be  made. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building.  New  York 

Offica  in  more  than  50  leading  cities  throughout  the  IVor/J 

BONDS  SHORT  TERM   NO  lES  ACCEPTANCES 


FINANCIAL.  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued) 

handle  first  mortgages  and  first-mort- 
gage bonds  and  have  not  made  the  efforr 
to  educate  the  people  to  investment  io 
this  class  of  security. 

"Wq  feel  that  this  condition  largei; 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  interest  rates 
in  such  towns  are  considerably  higber 
than  in  cities  like  Chicago  and  New 
York,  even  though  the  security  may  W 
Just  as  good." 

Prom  the  Northwest  we  received  this: 

"The  present  prevailing  rate  on  small 
loans  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  at  this 
time  is  7  per  cent.  While  it  is  true  thar 
some  agencies  are  advertising  6  per  cent 
money  for  choice  home  loans,  close  ex- 
amination reveals  the  fact  that  there  ar^ 
always  conditions  attached  to  them,  such 
as  life  insurance  requirements  and  other 
conditions  that  really  equalize  the  rat*> 
to  alMut  7  per  cent.  This  rate  is  sult- 
ject  to  an  Increase  up  to  8  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  location. 

"That  is  to  say,  the  better  neigh  tior- 
liood  and  surroundings  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  best  section  of  the  cit> 
command  lower  rates  than  property 
otherwise  as  desirable  but  in  the  outl> 
ing  sections  of  the  city  or  its  enx'irons 
The  maximum  is  8  per  cent,  the  acal«' 
running  from  7  per  cent  to  8  per  cent, 
depending  upon  location,  etc. 

"Your  question  as  to  how  these  rat<>5 
are  fixed,  is  probably  answered  in  th<> 
above,  with  the  exception  that  your 
question  may  go  to  the  reason  for  th<> 
base  rate,  which  is  as  above  stated.  7 
per  cent.  The  foregoing  stives  you  my 
reason  for  the  sliding  scate  from  that 
up.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  success- 
fully answer  the  question  as  to  what 
fixes  the  base  rate  of  7  per  cent.  It  ba.< 
t>een  recognized  as  the  normal  base  rat<* 
for  loans  in  this  class  for  a  good  man« 
years,  and  rates  here  have  always  be<>n 
normally  higher  than  Eastern  mortgage 
rates. 

"The  fact  that  the  base  rate  is  higher 
than  Eastern  rates  is,  I  think.  ver> 
easily  explained  by  the  welI-recognize<l 
fact  that  it  is  a  newer  country,  far  re- 
moved from  the  large  financial  centers, 
and  naturally  and  normally  requires  a 
higher  rate  to  attract  money.  This  is 
becoming  more  equalized,  however,  as 
the  old  rates  for  safe  loans  in  years 
gone  by  were  as  high  as  12  per  cent  I 
have  not  attempted  to  discuss  rates  dur- 
ing the  war  and  for  the  last  two  years 
up  until  about  six  months  ago,  as  the.> 
were  abnormally  high  and  fluctuating," 
A  New  York  City  concern  wrote  us  as 
follows: 

"At  the  present  time  we  are  loanini; 
money  at  6  and  6H  per  cent.  In  Nen- 
York  it  is  increasingly  difficult  and  al- 
most impossible,  in  fact,  to  get  really 
good  loans  at  6H  per  cent.  We  cIose<< 
one  loan  on  an  apartment-house  last 
week  at  6  per  cent,  and  I  am  inctoslni:  a 
circular. 

"Outside  of  New  York  we  still  nego- 
tiate on  a  6H  per  cent  basis.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  before  long  we  will 
be  back  to  6  per  cent  everywhere,  as 
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there  la  steadily  Increasing  difficulty  In 
getting  6%  per  cent  for  our  customers 
on  really  sound  and  meritorious  build- 
ing projects. 

"You  aslc  how  tliese  rates  are  fixed. 
They  are  fixed  simply  by  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  When  we  could  get 
7  per  cent  for  our  customers  with  safety 
■we  got  it.  As  more  money  became  avail- 
able interest  rates  naturally  declined 
and  we  had  to  lower  our  rate  to  6% 
per  cent,  because  it  was  only  for  a  com- 
paratively short  time  when  rates  in  gen- 
eral were  high  that  borrowers  having 
really  good  loans  were  willing  to  pay 
the  7  per  cent  rate.  Now,  as  I  have 
stated  above,  we  are  contemplating  a 
further  reduction  of  the  rate  in  order  to 
be  able  to  continue  to  supply  our  cus- 
tomers with  good  loans." 

The  following  statement  came  from 
our  correspondent  In  th^  South: 

"The  question  is  sometimes  asked  by 
persons  living  in  other  sections  than  the 
South,  'Why  do  Southern  investments 
offer  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  do 
exactly  similar  investments  in  other 
parts  of  the  country?'  The  reason  is 
simple,  and  so  obvious  to  those  who  live 
and  do  business  in  the  South  that  they 
never  question  it.  Briefly  stated  it  is  as 
follows: 

"First,  the  South  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
period  of  great  industrial  and  commer- 
cial expansion,  which  makes  necessary 
an  extensive  programme  of  building. 

"Second,  the  liquid  capital  of  the 
South  is  not  sufilcient  to  finance  these 
Improvements;  outside  money  must  be 
brought  in. 

"Third,  the  resultant  demand  for 
fnnds  to  carry  on  legitimate  develop- 
ment is  so  great  as  to  swamp  most  of 
the  ordinary  agencies  for  supplying  this 
money. 

"Fourth,  the  great  investing  public 
bas  not  yet  had  time  to  become  thor- 
oughly awakened  to  the  situation  in  the 
South  and  the  splendid  opportunity  it 
offers  them. 

"Actual  construction  contracts  awarded 
in  the  sixteen  Southern  States  in  1921 
amounted  to  $400,000,000.  Preliminary 
announcements  of  building  projects  dur- 
ing the  year  involved  nearly  11,000,000,- 
000.  In  many  of  the  cities  half  of  the 
total  valuation  of  permits  issued  was  for 
dwellings,  apartment  structures,  .and  ho- 
tels. In  the  last  quarter  of  1921  con- 
struction contracts  amounted  to  |110,- 
171,489,  and  projects  initially  announced 
to  1241,773,777.  This  indicates  that 
1922  will  witness  more  building  activity 
even  than  1921,  which  surpassed  all  pre- 
vious records  in  volume. 

"Authorities  agree  that  the  period  of 


Starting  a  Company? 

SaTe  ezpenaea  and  taxes  by  organizing  on  the 
popolar  COMMON  LAW  plan  under  a  pore 
MKCLARATION  OF  TRUST.  No  experience 
rMoired  to  611  in  DEMAliEK  STANDARD 
FORMS,  iaane  shares  and  bwin  doing  business  at 
onee.  Genuine  DEMAREET  FORMS  are  nation- 
ally known,  approred  by  attorneys  and  utilized  by 
saoaeBsfttl  concerns  throngliont  the  United  States, 
Send  for  lai^,  free  pamphlet  (D-19)  containing 
valuable  infomiation  that  you  may  need. 

C.  S.  DEMAREE,  legal  blank  pnblisber, 
706  Walnnt,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


SixTupes  of  Investors 

While fgroup%e%u  In? 


MO  SMtter  in  wUck  graap  job  find  yoarsdf 
there  is  dow  ■■  iavetiiacBt  plu  tint  Mps 
jaa  to  saTe,  prstects  yonr  laviaf  i,  and  pays  as 
liberal  a  yield  as  is  consistent  with  this  safety — 
■P  to  7%- 

There  is  but  one  fuBdamcBtal  npon  which  the 
safety  of  your  iavestBenl  depends — the  integrity 
of  yonr  iuTestacnt  hoose.  This  reqairtmcnl  is 
well  met  by  George  M.  Fo^aan  &  Co.,  who  froa 
a  37  year  associalioB  with  sonad  iavestacats, 
with  attractiTe  yieUi,  have  prepared  a  piaa  for 
yon.  Mail  the  appended  coapoa  for  the  booklet, 
"  How  to  Select  Safe  Bonds. " 


The  E^qwrienced   InTestor 

The  man,  who  as  trustee  or  ex- 
ecutor o{  an  estate,  or  as  invest- 
ment official  for  a  corporation,  or 
who  is  seeking  soond  investments 
for  his  own  funds,  desires  a  non- 
fluctuating,  non-speculative  in- 
vestment  with  as  high  an  interest 
rate  as  absolute  safety  will  per- 
mit. If  you  are  in  this  group  let 
us  tell  you  about  an  investment 
field  in  which  yonr  funds  will 
yield  a  steady  and  attractive  in- 
come, ranging  as  high  as  It, 


The  Man  Who  Spends  All 

To  the  man  who  finds  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  save  it  is  especially 
important  that  a  way  be  found 
that  not  only  eneouragea  him  to 
make  saving  a  habit  but  also 
assures  him  of  absolute  safety. 
A  plan  awaits  every  man  or  wo- 
man in  this  group. 


The  Woman  Alone 

The  woman  deprived  of  her  hus- 
band's protection  often  hiis  her  in- 
terest intrigued  by  questionable  in- 
yestments.  The  best  protection  for 
a  woman,  upon  the  safety  of  whose 
investments  rests  the  welfare  of 
herself  and  those  dependent  npon 
her,  is  a  connection 
witli  a  rei)Uljil)Ie 
inveBtnient  banker. 


The  Specalative  Bayer 

The  man  easily  enthnsed  and 
often  misled  by  the  mirage  of  big, 
quick  profits.  Were  he  to  figur« 
his  loses  on  poor  investments 
against  an  occasional  profit  he 
would  find  that  bis  net  income 
amounted  to  less  than  the  same 
investment  would  have  brought 
in  safe  securities,  such  as  he  can 
now  leam  about  through  the  plan 
of  George  M.  Forman  &  Company. 


The  FaAer  With  Foresight 

The  man,  ambitious  for  his  son  or 
daughter,  thooghtful  of  his  faiuily's 
future  and  protection.  George  M. 
Forman  &  Company's  plan  safe- 
guards the  interests  of  family  and 
children   against    any   emergency. 


GEORGE  M.  FORMAN  &  COMPANY 

Oept.  611—105  Wast  Monro*  Street.  Cbicase 
"  ThlriuJtvai  Yean  WUhoal  Lou  b  a  CuMlomtr" 


The  Savings  Depositor 

As  funds  aooumnlate  many  sav- 
ings investors  take  advantage  of 
the  Forman  PUn  wtiich  pays  an 
attiaotive  yield  without  affecting 
the  safety  of  their  investment. 

THE  PLAN   FOR  YOU 

f 
A  special  service  awaits    / 
yon,     regardlesB     of  /  c^  ^ 
wiuch  type  of  m ves-  ffttmm  t  C*. 
toryouniajrbe.Tell  ^      PcpL  gjl^ 
us   your   invest-   /     lOSW.HcmtM 
ment    problem    /      jl  (Uan  U. 

and     let     us    /_     „  d. 

„^„ J ^  Gentlemen:  Pletue 

send  you  our     r  ^md  ineyourb.»,k- 

interesting     ^  let,  "  How  to  Select 

hooklet         /    Bale  Bonds,"  uid  tell 

*     /    ine  about  your  plan  for 

>    taminE  my  funds  into 

^    aate   inveatuient    at    at- 

>r  tiaotlve  yield. 

4» 

/    Name. , 

/   AddreM 


greater  expansion  thus  begun  will  con- 
tinue for  many  years — probably  for  the 
next  half-century.  This  means  that 
money  in  large  sums  must  be  brought 
into  the  South  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

"From  this  condition  results  the  at- 
tractive legal  rate  of  interest  paid  in  the 
South — a  rate  which  is  on  the  average 
1  per  cent  more  than  is  paid  in  fully 
developed  sections." 

These  letters  give  the  prevailing  rates. 
Boiled  down,  the  answer  to  the  question 


as  to  how  the  rates  are  fixed  would  seem 
to  be  contained  in  three  words — supply 
and  demand.  The  rate  depends  upon  the 
supply  of  money  and  the  demand  for  it. 
The  general  rule  that  the  higher  the 
yield,  the  lower  the  degree  of  safety, 
apparently  does  not  apply  as  forcibly  to 
this  class  of  investments  as  to  bonds  and 
stocks  renerally.  But  there  is  one  ex- 
tremely important  rule  to  be  observed  in 
buying  leal  estate  mortgage  bonds,  and 
that  Is,  be  sjre  about  the  standing  and 
reliability  of  the  house  with  which  you 
deal. 
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THE   OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING    SECTION 

AdrertlsInK  B»t«a:  Hotels  and  Baaorto,  Apartments,  Tour*  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  per  asate  Use.  tiv 
coliunns  to  the  page.     Not  less  than  (our  lines  accepted. 

"Want"  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "Board  and  Rooms,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  Initial,  lactsAic 
the  address,  (ar>eacb  inaertioa.  The  first  word  o(  each  "Want"  advertisement  Is  set  In  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  I(  answers  an 
to  be  addressed  in  care  ot  The  Outlook,  twenty-Ore  cents  is  charged  (or  the  box  numtwr  named  In  the  advertisement.  Replies  will  be  (orwtr«^ 
by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  (or  postage  rendered. 

hUna:  ADVERTISmG  DEPARTMENT.  THE  OUTUXNC,  381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tours  and  Travel 


Raymond-Whitcoinb 
Gnoses 

Mediterranean 

2  months  ot  Winter  CmJsing 
through  Bummer  Bess.  Bailing 
from  New  Vork,  Feb.  10,  on  B.  8. 
"Rotterdam."  write  (or  Booklet. 

South  America 
Including  West  Indies 

M  days— New  York  to  New  York. 
A  brilliant  lioUiisy,  s  dlversiiled 
Short  CrulM)  including  West 
Indies  AiiU  the  Brazilian  Centen. 
Dial.  Sailing  Feb.  3,  on  B.B.  "  Re- 
ixuice."    M  rite  for  Booklet. 

Ronnd-die-World 

Bailing  Jan.  «  and  !«,  on  8.  8. 
'■  Resohita>'snd  8.8."  Votendam  " 
]2S  dayi  of  highly  enjoyable,  ex- 
Mrtly  planned  trsTel.  Write  for 
Booklet,  rates,  and  ships'  plans. 


Raymond-Whitcoiiib 


I 


Mexico— For  the  first  time  in  12 
rasi  s  thill  big  field  of  foreign  trnvel 
111  America  la  open.  Booklet  and 
complete  iiiioriiiation  on  request. 

CallforiiiH  -  Hawaii  —  The 
Raymond  -  Wliitoomb  CaUloniiu 
and  Hawaii  Tours  embra<e  Utu 
ytar  new  features  jiarticularly 
attra^'tive  to  diacrimiiiating  travel- 


En  rope— Special  Tonra  to  the 
Winter  Resorts  of  Europe.  Book- 
let on  request. 

Sotith  Ainerlcis— Comptehen- 
aive  Tunni  to  Che  "  Contiiient  of 
Surpiises."  Tliesa  Tours  feature 
the  salient  attractions  in  the 
"other  America.** 

Jnpaii-Chliia— The  ideal  year 
to  viatt  these  indiTldual  countries. 
Tours  frum  J  to  4  months.  Book- 
let aeut  on  request. 

RAYMOND&WHITCOMBCO. 

22K  Beacon  Sireat,  Boston 


JEE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  "l','J? 

p»ll  Mrty.  KsUblUlieS  ISHO. 
B<^>c-B*s  Touiu.  13  Halaey  St..  Brooklyn. 


organizer  of  a  sinall  p 


EGYPT 

and  Mediterranean  Lands 

le  Cruise  to  Second  Cataract 
private  steamer.  Long  Tour 
its  January  6  by  ADRIATIC. 

Also 
iter  sailings  and  shorter  tours. 

Write  (or  infonnatioo  to 

READ  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Boyd   Street,   Newton,  Mas*. 


Tours  and  Travel         Hotels  and  Resorts 


Egypt,  Palestine 

lArge  steamert  throiighour.    Small  groups, 

pursoually  ooiiJucteU. 

SaiUnea  Jan.  17,  S31.»— Feb.  10,  |1870- 

Feb.  24.  9133». 

EUROPE  1923 

limited  pftitlea  eorolUiie  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  tJ^Jl:^^ 


THK  lieniity,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery o{  tlie  Orient  lures  Tisitors 
from  alt  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

Tlie  quaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Coiue  while  the  okl  age  ciiscoras 
prevail.    Write,  nieutiouiiiK   "Outlook"   to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  TralUc  Dept. 

IHrUUL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWATS 

TOKYO 

for  full  Inlonnation 
lala  lar  a  dwlt  mm  wttmk  kslk  tsJ  »Mi  3  msIs, 
$S-6  is  dlin  tU  HfilM  cHsrIs,  J4-S  is  Ik  csain 


FOREIGN    TRAVEL    SCHOOL 
FOR    GIRLS 

Jannnry  IT-Jniie  29 

Harmonises  travel  and  study.  Rome.  Flor- 
ence, P.iris,London.  RdinburKh.  References 
required.  Price  Includes  travel,  cliaperon- 
BKe,  instruction  In  language,  literature, 'art, 
music  and  history.    Write  for  prospectus  .to 

Miss  Hklzn  UrroRD.  Director, 

Park  Avenue  Hotel,  cor.  I^rk  Ave.  and  32d 

St.,  New  Vork  City,  or  to 

Mr.  L.  V.  Arnold,  Sec'y  and  Treas.. 

850  MadiS'jn  Ave.,  Suite  13t«,  Men-  York  City. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CAI,lPORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Fnniiabed  bnngalona  of  irarioiia  alzca ;  sit- 
aat«d  on  the  footliilta  aiuuue  the  orange 
grovea,  overlooking  tlie  aea.  Oeutral  diiiiug- 
rooiii,  electric  ligtiU,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good 
tennis  court,  six  inilea  from  Santa  Barbara, 
two  milea  from  ocean.  Booklet.  Address 
Haraou,  Ban  Yaidro  Hanch.  Haiita  Barbara. 


CONNECTICUT 


Wayside  Inn  utuiS^^fcoM. 

Tlie  foothills  of  the  Berkshire*.    A  restful 

fttsce  for  tired  i>eoplA.  Good  food  and  a  rum- 
ortAble  home.  3  hours  from  New  York. 
Booklet  A.    Mrs.  J.  £.  CASTLE.  Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rook  RIdKe  Hall,  Wellnley  Hllla, 
Mass.  Fine  location.  RunniiiK  water  in 
bedrooms.  Pleasant  forest  walks  and  conntry 
drives.  Oar  t»bl«  a  specialty.  S15-S2i)  a  week. 


NEW   YORK    CITY 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  Sth  Aeanno) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

DirectlT  In  the  faaliiouable  club  and  shop- 
piiiK  seoiton.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  priuctpal  Uieaters.  A  hieh-class  hotel 
patronized  by  those  desiring  the  beat  accou- 
luodaiionsat  uiodei^te  cost. 
llates  and  map  gladly  sent  ui>ou  re(|Uest. 


UOIKL  JIDSOIN  ".^..JV^-rr'e"- 

ailjolning  Jiidson  Memorial  Chnrcli.  Kouiiis 
witli  and  irltlioiit  liatli.  Kales  (3. VI  per  day. 
Inrliiiiing  meals.  8|i»ri«l  ral»s  lor  two  »eeks 
or  mors.  l,omttoii  very  veiiiral.  Convenlciil 
Co  all  elevated  aii*l  street  car  lines. 


NEW   YORK    CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

W««t  7]fl«l  St.,  tlironrli 
to  71st  St..  Mew  York 

SOOrooua,  each  with  bath.  Absolntely 
llreproot.  One  bkx:k  to  73d  Ht.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
reflnemeut  conihined  with  moderate 
rates.    Beud  (or  iU»str»ted  booklet  J. 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 

All -Year -Round  Home 

For  aUe,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshlrea, 
Washington,  Conn. 

a  country  place  of  about  8  acres,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  charming  scenery.  Colonial 
bouse  of  14  rooms,  6  open  fireplaces,  steam 
heat,  3  bathrooms;  itaole  with  liviue  quar- 
ters, 'i-car  gsrage,  chfckeu  house  and  yards, 
ice  house,  flower  and  T^etsble  ganleos ; 
never^faillng  water  supply  from  indiTldual 
spring.  Waring  sewage  Xisixisal  system.  Ad- 
mtrable  chnrcn  and  school  advantaf^es  and 
golf.  Pine  towni  librar>-.  An  alWy ear-round 
home  of  charm  and  comfort.  On  Litchfield 
branch  of  X.  T.  &.  X.  H.  It.  K..  38  miles  from 
Danbnrr  by  motor,  -(it  miles  from  New  Hareii. 
For  further  information  address 

B.m.  Outlook. 


FL.ORIDA 


For  Sale  or  Rent  in  Florida 

Modem  home,  8  rooms,  bath,  garage,  dock, 
boathouse.  sleeping-porches  upstairs  and 
down  (small  S-rooin  cottage  with  bath,  for 
helpv  rented  now),  also  2>f  scree  land,  all  in 
grove,  besutUul  tropical  ahmbbery,  112  feet 
water  frontmce  on  Indian  River.  Cottages, 
completely  furnished,  ready  now.  Write 
BLAIR,  COCOA,  FLA..  Box  M. 
Will  sell  about  halt  cost,  or  rent  ♦6U0 


Rent,  rnmuhed  bSgaiow"*camp '^ou 

St.  Lutiie  River.  $200  month.  2  mouths  or 
more,  i  bedrooms,  electric  liglit.  fruit ;  motor 
boat  *ixtra.    Wm.  A.  Selser,  Jwikhttowu,  Fs. 

Pimiahed  FlorldK  home.  Bargain  if  sold  by 
January.  A-room  modern  buntralovi  ;  160  feet 
ot  porches.  Cutl*7ge  and  aciu^my  in  town. 
Lar^e  lot,  faces  i>ark  ;  3  bearing  urange  trfes ; 
deep  oak  slMMJe.   Box  7,  ban  Antouio.  Fla. 


^Arr*nfn  Pla  Attractive  country  liome, 
■JWiicntUy  ria.  all  modern  couvenieiices, 
two  bathrooms,  sleeping  purrh.  Ideal  lo- 
cation. Kute  apriug  water.  For  uiiiek  sale. 
>lu,OUt.  Address owiier.  Box  94. City  roiut.Fla. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Pni>  ^ATP  Unusual opportunlty~kmR 
ruiV  OAI.C  ^d  well^wtablished  fully 
equipi>ed  tea-room.  Splendid  opiK>rtnnity 
for  two  friends.    Address  7.MT,  Outlook. 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


For  Rent,  aensoii  of  '22-*23.  Fnr- 
iilslied  CottHK**.  6  rooms,  screened 
and  open  {mrrhea.  Central,  in  tourist  toun 
of  the  CnroUna  NHiiilltllls.  7  miles  from 
Fiiiehurst.  Terms  attractive.  8.'.t8$,  Outlook. 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 
For  Sale  in  Camdem  S.  C  fe^  „?.i;'S 

acres  of  benntiful  imi>rovp4l  gn>itnilA.  lorat*^ 
inmost  desiiahh*  jiart  of  Citniden,  iienr  uolf 
links.  Suitable  fnr  private  li<>mi>,  srhooi.  or 
hotel.    Adtireiw  Henry  Siivage.  Camden.  S. C. 


Country   Board 


Paying  Gowts  Received  .'CrfXi 

first  floor  room  with  tleepitiK  nlrove.  Suitable 
for  two  ladiei}  or  couple.  (»oo«l  lioine  cookimc. 
W  hours  from  Xew  York.    8,3«T,  Outlook. 


Health  Resorts 


•*INTERPINES' 

BaantUul,  quiet,  raatlnl  tsal  boessaka 

26  years  of  snccoaatDl  wortc.  niefsins  l 
liable,  dependable  and  athicaJ.  BserT  id 
tort  and  eoiiiMiieiM»,    Accona    ' 

•uperiorqiialltT.  Dieonlarot  tlM-      

tevi  a moialtT.  Fred.  W.  Itewaid. Ir^  II 


rred.  W.  Seward,  Jr.,  H  J), 


ill 


Friendly  Tucscj 
bids  you  comt 

Glorious  outdoor  Hfit  all  ^ 
tunny  winter  awaits  you  in 
Tucson,  garden  city  of  .Ari- 
zona. 

Golf,  motoiing,  honel>ack-ri£sb 
hunting,  polo,  interesting  oU 
aons,  colorAil  Indian  He,  or  jitf 
laxurioua,  Ijujr  enjovmcnt  a£  tbe  ■• 
vigorating  tunahine  — for  rot,  fii|^ 
and  phyitcal  upbuilding  tluav  ■  ; 
finer  dtjr. 

Uttle  %un—1>ry  Air 

Haifa  mile  above  Ka^levd,  Tun 
liet  on  a  level  mesa  cncompaarc  m 
gorgeously  coloredjioftj  peaks.  Rui- 
611  ii  iliglit.  No  fogt.  Tbe  air  i 
drjr  and  crisp.  From  October  to  Ms, 
the  mean  monthly  temprratore  ne»« 
exceeds  71°  or  falls  below  49°. 

-    '^fduced  Fares 

Friendly  Tucson,  with  its  a5,ooa 
hospitable  people,  bids  you  COMH 
Main-line  Pullmans  via  Rock  Isisal 
or  Southern  Pacific  will  iww  hra% 
you  at  reduced  fares. 
A  modest  income  will  comsuvd 
every  pleasure  and  care.  New  rapc- 
ticnces,  new  energy,  and  ribranc 
health  can  be  found  here.  The  Dlia- 
tratcd  booklet,  <*  Man -Building," 
will  tell  more  of  life  in  Tvcmn. 
Just  mail  the  coupon. 

,  TUCSON 

ARIZONA 

Tucson  StmsmKi-CuMATs  Civa, 
1 5 1  Old  PueUo  Bldg.  .Tucaoa,  Ariaoru 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet, 
"Man-BuUdiog  in  the  Sunahiac  CI- 
mate." 
Namt  ^_^^_^-^.^___^^^_^^_  _ 
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Qark'i  3rd  CraiH,  Janasrr  22,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

EMPRESS  oi  FEANCB"  18«81  Gron  TONS 
4  MONTHS  CRU1SE.,$1000  ud  op 

loelBding  Hotels,  Fees,  Drire«,  Goidcs,  etc. 

Clark  Oritinaied  Ronnd  the  World  Cmleee 
Qerk'e  19th  Craiu,  Febmary  3,  1923 

;?.  MEDITERRANEAN 

IMPRESS   of   SCOTLAND"  2S000    Groet  Ton> 

65  DAYS  CRUISE,  KOO  and  np 
?nnk  C.  Clark,  401  Times  Baildinf,  New  York 


r VI IV  n  nn  I  wboainau,  or  paraonal  aarrtce— domestic 
kers,  taaohers,  niuraea,  btisiDssa  or  piofesaioaal  assistants, 
,  etc.— whether  Tou  require  help  or  are  eeekiue  a  sitn- 
n.  maj  be  flilea  throuch  a  little  announcement  in  tliv 
sifled  oolnmns  of  The  Outlook.  U  yon  have  some  article 
ell  or  excluuigeu  these  oolnmns  may  prove  of  real  Taliie 
ou  as  they  have  to  many  others.  SendfordeecriptiTecir- 
ir  and  order btank  ANI)  FILL  TOUR  WANTS.  Address 

Dtfortwunl  of  Clauified  Advertititig 

e  Ontlook  Company,  S81  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  T. 


S^ 


.^caclina  HotaLs' 


VORK. 
STON 


Frco    Stkrry. 

Edward  G.  Focc. 


MANAOINO     DIRECTORS 


Two  hotels  that 
enjoy  world-wide 
fame  for  their  lux- 
urious appoint- 
ments, channing 
surroundings  and 
most  excellent 
cuisine 


We  shall  he 

pleased  to  send 

illustrated 

booklet 

vpon  request 


Health  Resorts 


nford     Hall.    est.   1841 

Private  Iloipital 
■  Mental  and  Nervous  Diteasei 
rnnfortable,  homelike  ranonnd- 
;  modem  methods  of  treatment; 
potent  unreal.  IS  aores  of  lawn, 
U  flower  and  veeetahle  gardens, 
il  the  best.    IFri<e/«r  bookltt. 

tori  Hall  Fluahinc  New  York 


BOARD  AND  ROOMS 


>R  one  or  two  biuiiMM  woman,  lance 
r  room,  luica  ckM«t,  with  or  wltliout 
J.  lo  pnvmte  fiunily  In  dellKhtf ul  neftr-by 
fi>  wntclk  off«n  maoy  MTaDtAEeiB  and 
e  commtinitT  Ml*'.  Rates  moderate. 
reucea.    3W.  Outlook. 


SINES8  OPPORTUNITIES 


FR  8%  FIRST  MORTGAGE  INCOME 
TIF1CATR8  additionally  wcnred,  tax 
iptod,  qnarterlr  paymenta.  Permanent 
ccniverClble.  Aak  circniars.  HomeBaild- 
t  Loau  Co..  JaokeoDville,  Fla. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


AYS,  musical  comedies  and  revues, 
Irel  music,  blacklace  skits,  vaudeville 
QHHioloffS,   dfmiofcs,    recitations,  «it«r- 


Aenta,  mosical  readies,  staffe  hRiid- 
1,  make-op  roods.  BTk  catalos  free. 
Denison  ACo.,  SO  Bo.  Wabesb,  Dept.  74, 
igo. 


OREETIWa  CARDS 

PLET  CRAFT  HAND- COLORED 
I8TMAS  CARDS  vlll  be  seut  on  trn 
aiiprovAl.  The  Line  Is  best  known  lor 
isttuetire  venns.  Jssaie  A.  HcNk»l,  U 
dogtou  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OREETINO    CARDS 

UNIQUK  Christmas  cards,  ten  and  fifteen 
cents.  Aiuia  Wildman,  The  Clinton,  Phila- 
delphia. 


EMPLOYMENT  AOENCIES 


WANTBU-Conpeteiit  teacliera  lor  pnlillc 
and  private  scliocls.  Calls  coiniiitc  every  ilay. 
Send  for  circtlhirs.  A lljany  Tsecliers*  Acency, 
All>any.  N.  T. 

DIETITIANS,  cafeteria  managers,  govem- 
essee,  mmtrous,  honsekeepers,  siuieriut«iid- 
ents.  Miss  Kicliards.  Providsuce,  R.  I.  Box  i 
East  Bide.  Boston  Offlce,  Trinity  Court,  Fri 
days,  11  to  1.    Address  Providence. 

WANTED— Tsactaars  all  snbiects.  Good 
vacmneies  iu  schools  and  colleees.  Intema- 
tionsl  Musical  and  Rducational  ARsncy,  Car- 
neKie  Hull.  N.  V. 


STATIONERY 


VNUSUAIXT-desiiable  statiooery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  20u  sheets  high 
grade  note  paper  and  100  euveloijes  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postijeid  tl.W. 
Samplee  on  request.  We  sell  hundreds  of 
boxes  for  Christmss  gifts.  Please  order  early. 
Lewia,  284  Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

OLD  Hampahire  bond:  100  sbeeta  (8)(x7> 
and  7S  envelopes,  printed,  ti  delivered. 
FnuikHu  Priutery,  Warner,  N.  H. 

FOR  <1  noetpaid.  200  sheets  bond  note- 
paper  and  lUO  envelopes  printed  with  your 
name  and  addreas.  tiood  paper  and  tlrst-clasa 
work.  Samples  stamp.  M.  C.  Harp,  Lansing- 
bnig,  N.  Y. 


HELP    WANTED 


Professional  Sltuatloiu 

COUNCILOR,  Protestant,  with  folfc>wlng, 
boys'  summer  camp,  Maine.    2,MS,  Outlook. 

Bosinees  SItuaUons 

HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED  HEN  AND 

WOMEN.  Nation-wide  demand  for  high- 
salaried  men  and  women.  Past  experience 
unneceasanr.    We  train  you  by  mall  and  put 


Jon  in  touch  with  big  opportunities.  Big  pay, 
ne  living,  interestiug  work,  quick  advaoce- 
inenc,   permanent,      write  for  free  book. 


YOUR  BIG  OPPORTUNITY."  Lewis 
Hotel  Trslniug  Schools,  Room  M42,  Wash- 
ington, O.  C. 

WANTED— College  professors  with  expe- 
rience in  European  travel  to  conduct  high- 
grade  partiee  diiriug  tlie  spring,  summer,  or 
whiter.  8,3U6,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domesiie  Belpers 

WORKING  housekeeper— Family  of  four 
and  governess.  Cooking;  waiting:  no  wash- 
ing. References.  Telephone  Bcaradale  283,  or 
P.  O.  Box  64,  Scarsdale,  N.  V. 


HELP     WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Belpers 

RELIABLE,  relhiM,  Protestant  lady  to 
take  care  of  three  chihiren  and  home  twenty 
miles  from  New  York.  2^  Ontkwk. 

WANTED— ReaMeut  or  non-resident 
housekeeper.  Intelligent,  refined  woman  to 
take  entire  care  of  lady's  apartment  of  six 
sunny  rooms  at  moderate  salary.  Require- 
ments :  Protestant,  under  forty,  nue  but  light 
cooking.  A  happy  home  in  lovely  surround- 
ings for  the  right  person.    2,1M>4,  Outlook. 

WANTED-Reflned  Protestant  young  wo- 
man to  care  for  chlM  four  years  old  during 
the  day.   Brooklyn  Heigbta.    3,989,  Outkwk. 

Teachers  and   Governesses 

MAN  or  woman  to  head  department  of  edu- 
cation in  Soulheni  college  lor  women,  work 
beginning  November  la.  Woman  to  teach 
high  school  French.  College  graduates  ;  fine 
sabries.  The  Interstite  Teschera'  Agency, 
Mscheca  Buildiug,  New  Orleans,  La. 

WANTED— Young  nuiseiy  governess  for 
little  girl  of  four.  New  lork  in  winter. 
■i,M2,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  in  New  York  City,  a  college 
graduate,  with  some  experience  In  teachhig, 
for  four  hours  every  sftemoon  to  supervise 
school  work  of  girl  01 14  or  teach  If  abeeut,  also 
to  go  out  with  her  for  lessons,  recreation,  etc. 
State  age,  experience,  references,  and  salary 
expected.  a,*U,  Onttook. 

WANTED— Governess  and  mother's  helper. 
Protestant.  Country  home,  two  dilkireu. 
Phonetic  system  kindergarten.  Young,  cheei^ 
ful  dispoeitlou.  References.  Salary  |M. 
2,lie;,  Outkwk. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


y  Professional  Mtnations 

NURSE,  practical,  refined,  reliable,  desires 
care  of  invalid,  matron  institution  or  nurs- 
ing. Any  executive  position.  2,960,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Belpers 

REFINED,  active,  middl»«ged  widow 
wishes  position  as  companion  and  assistant 
or  managing  housekeeper  where  maid  is 
kept.  Would  travel.  References  exchanged. 
3,9Si,  Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN  desires  position  ss  com- 
panion, housekeeper,  or  housemother.  Some 
Institutional  expnieuoe.  2JI8S,  Outlook. 

EDUCATED  woman,  Christkui,  used  to 
reepoiistbiiity,  tmderstandlug  requirements 
of  refined  home,  to  take  supervising  charge 
of  liouse.  References.  'J,9M,  Outlook. 

COMPANION  to  lady,  capable,  educated, 
mother's  assistant.  Good  aO  around  sewer. 
Protestant.  2,»>7,  Outkwk. 

YOUNG  woman,  highly  cnKured,  widely 
traveled,  would  act  as  traveling  comnuiion 
for  expenses.    Keferences.   2,9M,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Companions  and  Domestic   Belpers 

EXPERIENCED  man  will  care  for  elderlv 
or  invalid  gentleman.  Referenoea.  Box  292, 
Hugoton,  nsnsss. 

ENGLISH  college  graduate,  3S,  bright, 
cheerful  companion,  to  refined  lady  or  gentle- 
man: also  knowledge  of  housekeeping  and 
nursing;  would  traveL  References  and  inter- 
view.   2,947,  Outkwk. 

INFANT'S  nnrse^English,  best  references. 
Address  Nurse,  IWWest  Sitb  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED,  by  a  gentlewoman,  a  position  of 
trust  in  home,  institution,  or  field  work.  Valu- 
able experience  in  housekeeiilng  and  social 
service  work.  Highest  references.  2,958, 
Outkwk. 

Teachers  and   Governesses 

TRAINED  woman  desires  to  tutor  hi  New 
York  City.  Psycbokigy,  Utersture,  Latin, 
mathematics,  history.  Day  or  evening.  Ad- 
dress  2,»M,  Outkwk. 

ASSISTANT  bi  chlhlren's  instltntion  or 
private  school.  Proteataut,  29,  education, 
adaptability,  story-telling  siid  kindergarten 
experience.  2,998,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PROFESSIONAL  nurse  owning  luxurious 
home  would  like  elderly  couples  or  persons 
aa  gussts  orpatiants.  Address  2,948,  Outlook. 

TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  the 
care  of  obetetrical  patleuu  a  very  thorough 
nursss*  aid  course  of  six  months  is  olf  sred  i*y 
tlie  Lyfaig-ln  Hospiul,  XJ7  Hecond  Ave.,  New 
York.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  mainte- 
nance la  tnmislied.  For  further  information 
address  Directress  of  Nursss. 

MISS  Quthmaa,  New  York  shopper,  will 
shop  for  yon.  sorvicsa  free.  No  samples. 
lUlerences.  3<W  West  99th  St. 

Bors  wanted.  900  boys  wantad  to  sell  The 
Ontlook  each  week.  No  investmsnt  oscesssry. 
Write  for  selling  phm.  Carrier  Department. 
Tlie  Outlook  Company,  J81  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

H.  W.  Wightman  ft  Co.  Shopping  Atrency, 
setablisheil  18119.  No  charge ;  prompt  dt  Urery . 
28  West  24th  St.,  New  York. 

EXCELLENT  private  home  end  nursing 
for  limited  numM.r  tub.*rcutar  patients. 
Special  dieu.    Address  2,949.  Outlook. 

WANTED— Defective  people  to  board. 
Addreas  W.,  PawUug,  N.  T. 

CAPABLE  young  woman  ont  of  city  desires 
manuscripts   to  typewrite  at  29   cents   per 
typed  page,  paying  return  registry  and  poet. 
Price  inciudea  one  carbon  copy.    2,986, 
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— because  they  remove 
the  clangers  of  loss  and 
assure  immediate  funds— 


A*«^       JL         American    ^^f 
*JD*jrV.  A8socutk>ii  v^IICC]lI6S 
FOR  TRAVELERS 


FACTS 

About  A'B'A  Cheques 


Ask  for  them  at  your  bank 
or  write  for  particulars  to 

Bankers  Trust 
Company 

New  Yoric  City 


— univ«r 

land, 
—your  i-fimttT-f'g"^*"—  in  pc««tic*  of 

acceptor  idmriftn  you. 
— lafe  to  hav*  on  th«  pmnan  baaiUM 

chcy  c«n  not  be  iim<1  until  tbcy  h«v« 

bc«»  oountcnigncd    by  the    originftl 


— Mfer  tlMUi  money,  and  licqiwndy  mora 
conrcnieni  than  Latter*  of  Credit  be- 
cauaa  the  bearer  m  lew  dependant  on 
k"*^"t  hours. 

— iMued  by  batila  everywhere  in  danooH 
inatioM  of  #10,  #20,  #50,  and  #100. 

— compact,  easy  to  carry,  handy  to  uae. 


BY  THE   WAY 

«'Tir7'E  all  have  our  little  tricks  in 
W  speech  or  in  writing,"  sara 
Philip  Hale  In  the  Boston  "Herald." 
"Jones  will  never  forsake  'however;' 
Brown  has  sworn  fidelity  to  'neverthe- 
less;' Robinson  begins  every  other  sen- 
tence in  a  speech,  stump  or  after-dinner, 
with  'Now.'  The  word  'angle'  is  often 
overworked.  'From  this  augle  it  seems.' 
There  was  a  time  when  'it  bulked'  was 
used  ad  nautcam.  'It  is  a  far  cry'  ia 
another  overworked  phrase."  "What'a 
the  big  idea?"  "The  right  slant."  "Good 
eats,"  "intrigued,"  "You  eaid  it,"  are 
other  bromidian  expressions  that  are 
likely  soon  to  go  to  the  melting  pot. 


"Tom  Sawyer"  was  not  completed  all 
at  once.  Mark  Twain  had  to  stop  when 
he  was  half  through  and  wait  two  years 
before  he  knew  how  to  finish  the  story. 
"At  page  400  of  my  manuscript,"  he  saya 
in  a  chapter  of  his  hitherto  unpublished 
"Autobiography"  In  "Harper's  Maga- 
zine," "the  story  made  a  sudden  and 
determined  halt  and  refused  to  proceed 
another  step.  .  .  .  The  reason  was  very 
simple — my  tank  had  run  dry."  After 
a  couple  of  years  he  took  it  up  again. 
"It  was  then  that  I  made  the  great  dis- 
covery that  when  the  tank  runs  dry 
you've  only  to  leave  it  alone  and  it  will 
All  up  again,  in  time,  while  you  are 
asleep.  .  .  .  There  was  plenty  of  material 
now,  and  the  book  went  on  and  flnished 
Itself  without  any  trouble." 

"During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Tower  of 
London,"  a  subscriber  writes,  "while  in 
the  armory,  we  saw  a  mace  that  bore  the 
Inscription,  'Borne  before  Charles  II.' 
'Born  before  Charles  the  Second!'  an- 
other visitor  said;  'how  could  that  be?"* 

"The  story  told  by  Bishop  Candler,  of 
Atlanta,  and  quoted  lately  in  your  col- 
umn, was  told  to  me  in  the  summer  of 
1857  by  the  Rev.  James  R.  Bourne."  So 
begins  a  letter  from  a  subscriber,  and 
makes  us  feel  blue  at  having  inadver- 
tently worked  off  another  old  chestnut 
on  our  much-enduring  readers.  But 
this  reassuring  sentence  follows:  "I 
have  never  heard  it  since  except  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  when  I  told  it  myself, 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  in  print  before." 
Apropos  of  another  subject,  our  friendly 
critic  continues:  "Rather  curiously,  the 
next  year  at  school  I  studied  Gilles- 
pie's Surveying,  and  he  describes  a 
method  of  mapping  which  Mr.  Kennan 
describes  as  l>eing  used  by  Alexander 
Graham  Bell." 


Only  two  men  have  succeeded  in 
swimming  across  the  English  Channel — 
Captain  Webb  and  William  T.  Burgess. 
An  American  recently  tried  and  failed. 
Luck  seems  a  factor  that  decides  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  this  feat,  for  if  the 
shifting  winds  and  tides  prove  unfavor- 
able the  attempt  is  foredoomed  to  fail- 
ure. Webb  swam  the  Channel  in  187S, 
in  21  hours  45  niintes.  Burgess  accom- 
plished the  feat  thirty-six  years  later,  ia 
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The  secret  the  shoemaker  revealed 
to  this  boy  is  revealed  to  you  by  Dr. 
Eliot  of  Harvard  in  a  free  booklet. 
Send  for  it  now. 


What  Lloyd  George  learned 
from  the  old  shoemaker 


You  read  a  speech'of  David 
Lloyd  George,  and  you  say: 

"  How  did  he  learn  to  think 
so  clearly  and  express  himself 
with  such  power  ?  What  col- 
lege did  he  attend  ?" 

His  college  was  the  cobbler  shop 
in  a  little  village  in  Wales;  his  teachers 
were  his  uncle  the  cobbler — and  a 
few  really  worth-while  books. 

It  was  those  books,  wisely  selected 
for  him,  and  systematically  read,  that 
gave  Lioyd  George  his  start 

Why  not  decide  to-day  to  stop 
wasting  your  reading  hours  ?  Why 
not  say :  "  From  now  on  I  will 
read  only  the  books  that  will  build 
me  Into  a  more  successful  man  or 


woman ;  the  books  that  have  proved 
their  building  power  in  otiter  Bves." 
You  can  do  it,  if  you  will.  Your 
reading  problem  has  been  solved; 
the  solution  is  contained  in  a  free 
booklet  which  every  ambitious  man 
and  woman  should  own.  It  is  called 
"  Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day  **  and  it  tells 
the  whole  story  of 

DR.  ELIOrS 

FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 

OF  BOOKS 

7%«  Faaeinating  Path  to  a 
Ubaral  Education 

Every  well-informed  man  and  wo- 
man should  at  least  know  something 
about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it — how 
Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into  his  Five- Foot 


Shelf  "  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation," how  he  has  so  arranged  it 
that  even  "fifteen  minutes  a  day" 
are  enough,  how  in  pleasant  moments 
of  spare  time,  by  using  the  reading 
courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided  for 
you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of 
literature  and  life,  the  culture,  the 
broad  viewpoint  that  every  university 
strives  to  give. 

"  For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who 
had  sent  in  the  coupon,  "  your  little 
free  book  meant  a  big  step  forward, 
and  it  showed  me  besides  the  way 
to  a  vast  new  world  of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  7%e  Outlook  » in- 
vited to  have  a  copy  of  this  handsome 
and  entertaining  little  book.  It  is 
free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and  involves 
no  obligation  of  any  sort.  Merely 
clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


Send  for  this  FREE  BOOK 


Before  you  spend  another  penny  (or  booki,  gc^  a 
copy  o(  "  Fifteen  Minutei  a  Day  " — the  (lee  guide 
book  to  reading  pictured  on  thii  page- 
It's  a  book  that  tells  how  to  turn  wasted  momeots 
into  growth  and  inaeased  power.  It's  ready  and 
waiting  for  you ;  and  it's  entirely  free.     Send  for  it 

P.7.  COLUER  &  SON  COMPANY 

PablUhar*  of  Good  Bookt  Sinem  I87S 
UAMCHES  AND  REnESENTATIVES  EVEKTWHOE 

NEW  YORK 


p.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON   COMPANY 

416  WcM  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  Ckir 
By  mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obligation,  please 
send  me  the  little  ^uide  Iwok  to  the  mo.-l  famous  uooks 
in  the  world,  describing  Dr.  EliotV  Five- Foot  Shelf  of 
Books,  and  containing  the  plan  of  reading  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Har\-ard. 


Name. 


Address . 
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The  World  changes.  Old  governments  are  passing ;  new  governments, 
territories  and  parties  are  in  the  forming.  The  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  to-day  are  superseded  by  the  achievements  of  to-morrow.  The  old- 
fashioned,  bound,  stitched  and  glued  Encyclopaedia  served  its  purpose  in 
a  past  generation.  A  new  age  demands  a  new  Elncydopaedia — a  refer- 
ence work  that  can  keep  pace,  step  by  step,  with  the  New  World. 

Nelson's  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia,  with  its  patented  loose-leaf  binding 
device,  is  the  only  Ejicyclopaedia  that  can  discard  the  old  and  out-of-date 
and  substitute  the  new  and  living  in  its  place.  IT  IS  THE  ONLY 
PRACTICAL    PLAN    FOR    RELIABLE    INFORMATION. 


Perpetual  Loose  -Leaf 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


l&Researdi  Bureau  £)r  Special^  Information 

A  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  you  should  own  Nelson's 


It  covers  the  whole  field  of  knowledge — 
over  a  million  topics — from  the  dawn  of 
civilization  to  September,  1922. 

It  is  accurate,  concise,  authoritalrve — with 
over  1,000  contributors,  each  a  specialist 
in  the  subject  assigned  to  him. 

It  is  fully  and  beautifully  illustrated — over 
7,000  illustrations,  colored  plates  and 
maps,  photographs,  reproductions  of  fa- 
mous paintings  and  line  drawings. 

Its  Elditorial  and  Advisory  Boards  include 
the  finest  minds  of  the  world — men  at 
the  very  head  of  the  various  fields  which 
they  represent. 

it  is  alwayi  new — kept  constantly  down- 
to-date  by  the  issue,  every  six  months,  of 
230  or  more  new  pages,  old  out-of-date 
facts  and  figures  being  eliminated  and 
new  one*  supplied  to  take  their  place. 


It  is  supplemented  by  a  Research  Service 
Bureau  which  will  supply,  free  of  cost, 
any  additional  material  which  you  may 
desire. 

It  it  an  authority,  used  by  government 
departments,  librariet,  schools,  and  educa- 
tional inslitutioiis  throughout  the  country. 

It  is,  like  history  itself,  by  means  of  the 
patented  loose-leaf  binding  device,  con- 
tinually in  the  malcing — always  complete, 
but  never  completed. 

It  saves  you  the  expense  of  buying  a  new 
EJicydopaedia  every  five  or  six  years.  It 
is  a  complete  Reference  Library  and 
equal  to  a  CoUege  Elducation. 

It  is  American,  made  in  America  for 
Americans.  Librarians  everywhere,  when 
asked  where  to  find  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  information,  answer 
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Fra«  Educational  Reading  Course* 

Nelton's  Reading  and  Study  Couno  in  UNITED 

STATES  HISTORY,  BUSINESS  ECO- 
NOMICS,  NATURE  STUDY.  AGRICUL- 
TURE and  HOME  ECONOMICS  ue  declared 
by  educalional  aulhoritiet  to  be  equal  to  a  college 
coune  and  training  in  each  of  ihcM  depaitmenlt. 

Nelson's  Free  Researeli  Bureau 

FOR  SCIENTIFIC  REPORTS  AND  SPE- 
CIAL INFORMATION  AND  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Every  putchaMr  ol  Nelton't  '■» 
entitled  to  iiee  membenhip  in  thi>  Bureau.  If  at 
any  time  you  are  in  doubt  on  any  nibiect,  old  or 
new,  wiite  lo  ihii  Bureau  with  the  positive  auur. 
ance  that  you  will  promptly  leceive  the  latat 
obtainable  and  mott  dependable  information. 


Sund  for  thim  SpUnJid  Booh 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

PMbhmfi>r  123  Yean 

Dt**.  ISM  ISI  FmmtA  Atcmi.  Haw  T«clt  Olr 

Tt  HJBaitm  St.,  W..  Tanal*.  CuaJa 

Pleaae  Mud  me  your  portfolio  of  Mtni»l«  ra««a,  beau- 
tifully  Dltutrared.  containinf;  coor  ttiapa,  pliiuw,  and 
pliototsnipba,  uid  full  liif onnation  how,  by  flM^  monthly 
nariiieiiu,  I  can  own  Nfilvon**  Perpetual  Looae-Loaf 
Kncyclopaedia  Mid  receive  KRRK  merabervhip  In 
XeUou*B  RewArch  Berrioe  Bureau  for  Special  Informa- 
tion. ThU  miiat  Incur  no  obllgaUon  whateTer  oo  my 
part. 

Name 

AddrfNii 

City Jlle......  .     


16  November 
A   CITY  THAT   OWNS   A 
RAILWAY 

BY   WILL  BABNES 

FIFTY  or  more  years  ago,  when  the 
early  settlers  ventured  out  into  the 
inhospitable  depths  of  the  great  desert 
that  covers  so   much   of  southeastern 


"THE  CITY  OF  PRIREVHJJS  BAILWAY" 

Oregon,  they  found  a  charming  little 
valley  at  the  Junction  of  two  rollicking 
mountain  streams.  These' had  cut  their 
channel  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  down 
through  the  hard  lava  flow  that  ages  and 
ages  ago  spread  itself  in  a  sheet  of  mol- 
ten rock  over  this  region.  One  stream 
was  called  the  Ochoco  and  the  other, 
from  its  characteristic  course,  was  un- 
hesitatingly called  Crooked  River.  These 
early  pioneers  may  have  wondered  Just 
where  these  clear,  cold  streams  came 
from  in  the  midst  of  such  a  desert. 
Enough  for  them,  however,  that  their 
waters  flowed  so  close  on  the  surface  as 
to  make  it  a  comparatively  simple  Job  to 
turn  it  out  onto  the  level  land  of  the 
valley  for  irrigating  purposes. 

Thus  t>egan  the  little  settlement  of 
Prineville.  All  about  them,  up  on  top  of 
the  lava  plains,  lay  one  of  the  finest 
live-stock  ranges  to  l>e  found  in  all  the 
West,  especially  In  winter.  Naturally 
they  became  range  live-stock  men,  and 
as  such  prospered.  For  forty  or  more 
years  Prineville  was  the  central  point  of 
southeastern  Oregon.  They  had  dreams 
of  some  day  rivaling  Portland,  far  to  the 
northwest.  But  alas  for  their  future! 
no  railway  came  near  them.  To  the 
west,  along  the  coast,  and  again  to  the 
north,  along  the  great  Columbia  River, 
men  built  railways,  but  none  ventured 
Into  that  desert  of  lava  rock  and  pumice. 
Then  came  the  well-remembered  fight 
between  two  great  railway  builders,  each 
eager  to  outstrip  the  other  in  l>eing  the 
first  to  open  up  the  huge  >>elt  of  timber 
that  covered  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Cascade  Ranges  along  the  head-waters 
of  the  Deschutes  River.  For  some  time 
it  looked  as  if  this  line  would  touch 
Prineville  on  its  way  to  the  south  from 
the  Columbia,  but  fate  decreed  that  the 
road  could  be  most  economically  built  by 
going  considerably  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  so  their  one  chance  for  a  railway 
was  everlastingly  blasted. 

For  about  ten  years  they  hoped 
against  hope  that  the  builders  of  the 
road  up  the  Deschutes  River  would  take 
pity  on  them  and  at  least  hulld  a  branch 
line  lifitDgitbdrutown.     But  their  hopes 
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Overweight?  JO  minutes  a  day 
of  the  "Daily  Dozen"  to  music 
wilt  rid  you  of  dangerous  excess 
Jtesk. 


Why  be  run-down,  emaciated, 
half-alive?  The  "Daily  Dosen" 
quiciUy  builds  you  up. 


The  "Daily  Dozen' 
builds  shouldtrsand 
back  muscles  in 
which  you  can  take 
4»ride. 


Ttythe 

'"DailyDazen 
Tb  Music! 
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FREE  PROOF  that  Ten  Minutes'  Fun  a  Day 
Gives  You  Health,  Strength  and  Vitality 


ACRE  AT  and  new  idea — and  more  fun  than  a  game  I 
You  cannot  appreciate  the  fascination,  the  glow  of 
health,  the  amount  of  "pep"  you  acquire   from 
exercising  to  music  until  you  have  tried  itl 

Ten  minutes  a  day  of  genuine  fun  will  keep  you  fit. 
Walter  Camp  has  made  it  possible.  The  famous  "  Daily 
Dozen"  Exercises  of  this  great  Yale  coach^xercises 
that  reach  and  strengthen  every  muscle  in  your  body — 
have  been  set  to  music  on  phonograph  records,  with  Mr. 
Camp's  special  permission. 

You  put  a  record  on  the  machine  and  the  lively,  spirited 
music  carries  you  through  ten  minutes  of  the  most  ex- 
hilarating fun.    A  clear  voice  on  the  record  gives  the 
commands,  telling  you  exactly  what  to  do.  You  are  swept 
along  with  a  buoyancy  that  will  amaze  you.     And  the 
result  of  this  ten  minutes'  fun  a  day  is  a  glowing  health, 
a  glorious  vitality,  a  springy  step,  a  bright  eye — and 
in  short,  a   whole,  healthy,  breathing  and  zestful 
man  or  woman  tingling  with  the  very  glow  of  life. 
But   the  famous  "  Daily  Dozen  "  do  not  stop 
their  wonderful  work  there.     Far  from  it     If 
you  are  overweight  they  will  reduce  your 
waist  line.     If  you  are  underweight  they 
will  put  firm,  sound  flesh  on  you.  They 
revitalize  your  body.    They  revive 
\^•eak,  flabby  muscles  and  rebuild 
tliem  into  live,  vital  ti.ssue.  Thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls  are  regaining  health, 
strength  and  vitality  through 
use  of  the  "  Daily  Dozen  " 
Exercises. 


The  ''Daily  Dozen 
Build  Muscle 


»» 


your    wind,   de- 
cnest,  strengthen 


Increase 
velop  your  cl 

your  powers  of  endurance 
and  your  energy  to  work. 
Put  on  muscular  shoulders, 
acquire       strong      stomach 


and  superb  physique — and  enjoy  yourself  every 
minute  you  are  doing  it. 

You  can  say  good-bye  to  constipation,  head- 
aches, backaches,  insomnia,  run-down  condition, 
nervousness,  emaciation,  want  of  appetite  and 
that  tired,  exhausted  feelinp 

Five  Days  Free  Trial 

You  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  real  joy  of 
doif«  the  "  Daily  Dozen  "  to  music  until  you  try 
it.  So  we  want  to  send  you,  absolutely  free  for 
five  days,  the  five  full-size,  ten-inch,  double-disc 
records,  playable  on  any  disc  machine,  contain- 
ing the  complete  Daily  Dozen  Exercises,  and 
the  60  actual  photographs  showing  clearly  every 
movement.  A  beautiful  record  album  comes 
free  with  the  set. 

No  need  to  send  any  money.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  below.  En- 
joy the  records  for  five  days,  and  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not 
satisfied,  return  them  and  you  owe  nothing.  But  if  you  decide  to 
keep  the  records,  you  can  pay  for  them  at  the  easy  rate  of  only  $2.5(i 
down,  and  >2  a  month  for  four  months  until  the  sum  of  $10.50  is 
paid.    Thousands  of  people  have  paid  $15  for  the  same  system. 

Simply  mail  the  coupon  and  .see  for  yourself,  at  our  expense,  the 
new,  easy,  pleasant  way  to  keep  fit.  It  will  add  years  to  your  life 
and  make  you  happier  by  keeping  you  in  glowing  health.  Mail  the 
coupon  to-day.  Address  HEALTH  BUILDERS,INC.,Dept.6ll, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Five  Day  Trial  Coupon 

HEALTH  BUILDERS,  Incu,  Dept.  611,  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 


A  slender  and  g^ace^ 
ful  form  can  only 
ccmgfrom  a  healthy* 
physical   condition. 


PlrftM  Mild  me  for  tlTe  days'  Free  TrUl  at  ymir  expenae  the  Complete  Health  Builder 
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PuttoB't  Books  for  CWWren 

The    enchanting    tlmwings    by    OLIVER 

HEKFOKD  make  this  the  nioat  anin»- 

ing  chad's  book  of  the  aeaaoo. 

The  Bird-Nest 
Boarding  House 

By  VERBENA  REED 

The  bewitching  sWry  of  a  boarding^hoaw 
ke^by  uSle  M».  VV«n.  in.last  y««r  «  b.ni 
^  OUver  Herfortl  fell  in  lov«  with  it 
and  filled  it  with  deli^iidy  funny  d«w- 
ings-iJaddy  Long-leg., Wmme  Wasp,  Lally 
bSTbilf,  Col.  George  B^«";b-VVonn^  the 
Widow  6«a.hopper  and  all  the  rwt^ 
them.  _^.^.^__ 

The  Pinafore   Pcokot   Story 

Book   By  MIRIAM  CLAKKPO-ITER 

nauiy  o*  which  «ppe»r«l  in  theJN.  1 .  ^"1"^ 
j^    lUii»ti.ti<it»b}  SophmBllconi.    $2.50 

Kari  the  Elephant 

By  DIIAN  GOPAL  MUKER-H 

•Hm,  rtory  ol  how  a  boy  and  M -dn-l-nt  ««5>«2 
ud  grew  up  together.  *^^ 

Uttle  Luoia 

By  MABEL  L.  ROBINSON 

Author  o<  "Dr.  Tto  "'^'^^^     *  lt^ 
.tory  lor  Utile  giita,  wind  •»«  tme.        $1.50 

Elizabeth  Ann's  Delight 

By  MAl^D  DOVVSON 

A  (jenain.  Ulry  tale  of  delight  for  "»,  ^WM 
who  play,  to  >  garden.  »Z-0" 

Boys'  Book  of  Physios 

By  CHARLES  RAMSAY  CLARKE 

Dnectiom  for  dmple  e.perimento  »1th  boin|j 

Sing  a  Song  of  Sleepy  Head 

By  J.\MES  W.  FOLEY 

Author  ot  "  Boy.  «rf  GHa."  etc.  $2-00 

The  Shadow  WHoh 

By  GERTRUDE  CROWNFIELD 
^  A  c«n,anion  to " -P- Prtoc«.  White  Ftoe^ 
uid  eqinUy  «ne  in  niuH.  »*  «» 

Henny  and  Penny 

By  BERTHA  PARKER  HALL 

'  The  .dT«t«l«a  ol  twta  girU  ?>«» '"niV^:!^ 

i;S*ia««d  with  dlhoaett-  by  Ruth  Cl«««tt 
PkneB.  »''" 

Veretohka's  Tales 

By  MAMIN  SIBEIU.AK 

° ■—  tale,  throwh  which    ran.  a  thread 

S-SSeirSiy.    lUu^mtiou.  by  Bon.  Ang- 

The  Story  of  a  Cuckoo's  Egg 

By  HILDA  TERRAS 

.  hnok  for  anT  bird  lorer.     With  K  pJ»l««  In 
''J^^  "^   Uh-tratka-    tn»  g^ 

The  Book  of  Giants 

By  HENRV  C.  LANIEU 

A  gathering  of  gi«t..  r-l  ««i  K*««l»n%»ro» 

The  Japanese  Fairy  Book 

By  TBI  THEODORA  OZAKI 
\ip«—  Jalr,  tale.  qi»i»tly  relat*!.    lUu^ 
SSSd^MlMtirtolTokio.  $3.00 

The  New  Worid  Fairy  Book 

By  HOWARD  ANGUS  KENNEDY 
Koik  tale,  from  the  Canwllan  border,  chiefly 
Fow  UM.  iiv-  p^^^j.  [)|„,t,,ted.    $2.50 
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A   CITY  THAT  OWNS  A  RAILWAY 

(Continued) 
lever  came  to  pass.  The  freighters'  out- 
It  and  the  four-horse  stage,  and  later 
.he  auto,  were  their  only  means  of  trans- 
>ortation.  Then,  with  the  grim'determi- 
lation  of  the  Western  people,  the  Prine- 
'ille  business  men  got  together  and  said, 
'Let's  build  our  own  railway."  "Can't 
M  done,"  said  some.  "No  town  of  three 
housand  people  ever  did  such  a  thing." 
laid  others.  "Railways  cost  money  to 
build.  Where  will  it  come  from?"  asked 
many  more.  But  the  boosters  of  Prine- 
i^llle  persevered.  "Here's  our  new  neigh> 
Ijor  'Bend,'  over  to  the  west,"  they  ex- 
claimed. "It's  only  three  or  four  years 
old,  and  it  has  a  railway  all  to  itself. 
Why  can't  we  have  one?  Let's  show  'em 
tvhat  Prinevllle  can  do  when  she  tries." 
That  they  had  only  about  three  thou- 
sand population  back  of  them  made  no 
lifference. 

So  they  showed  'em  all  right.    Five 
'ears  ago  the  town  issued  $300,000  worth 
>f  handsomely  engraved  bonds,  pledging 
tself  for  their  payment,  and  with  the 
)roceeds  built  a  road  that  climbed  up 
he  side  of  the  deep  canyon  onto  the 
evel   desert  above  and  connected  with 
he  other  line  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
S^est.      Then    Prineville    celebrated    In 
-rue  Western  style.    At  last  t)iey  were 
.oined   with    civilization   by   bands   of 
/iteel.     Instead  of  a  steam  locomotive 
hey  secured  a  gasoline  motor  that  is 
Momewhat  like  unto  a  modern  motor  bus. 
■~t   is  provided  with  a  regulation  cow- 
catcher and  at  times  has  been  known  to 
nake  the  twenty  miles  to  the  Junction 
n  one  hour  flat.    Also  it  carries  about 
wenty  passengers.    Behind  it  lumbers 
be  oddest  little  box  car  ever  seen  on 
vheels,  which  carries  the  trunks  and  ex- 
iress  matter.    Moreover,  that  little  old 
tas  buggy  has  been  known  to  haul  ten 
'ar-loads  of  cattle  at  one  fell  swoop — 
egular  sure-enough  cattle  cars,  be  it 
.ktnderstood,  which  they  borrow  from  the 
,  ailway.     On   these   two   vehicles   the 
resignation  "City  of  Prineville  Railroad" 
.s  painted  In  large  letters,  and  every 
l^esident    Is    proud    of   the    distinction 
/wrne  by  his  home  town  of  being  the 
nly  town  or  city  in  the  United  States 
,  hat  owns  a  regular,  honest-to-goodness 
Toad-gauge  railway. 
The  management  of  this  rather  unique 
i  '■  nterprise  is  intrusted  to  three  business 
r^ien,  appointed  by  the  city  Council,  who, 
'■   was  told,  serve  without  pay.     These 
Vaen  "hire  and  fire,"  adjust  rates  and 
flares,  boost  for  business,  and  in  general 
re    the    President,    Chairman    of    the 
.  ioard,    general    superintendent,    road 
faster,  and  section  foreman  of  the  en- 
Ire  works.    For  them  the  edicts  of  the 
l/ederal  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
'^ion  have  no  fears.     The  decisions  of 
;iie  Railroad  Labor  Board  of  Arbitration 
|:<'r  the  orders  of  the  heads  of  the  great 
'-' 'rganizatlons  of  railway  workers  affect 
''hem  not.    Coal  miners  may  quit  work- 
ing, but  it's  the  price  of  gasoline  that 
rorries  the  managers  of  this  road. 
Does  it  pay?    Well,  Just  about.    They 
'  wear,  however,  that  nobody  ever  ex- 
,  'ected  it  to. 
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FROM   THREE  TO  TEN 

These  are  the  years  that  count.  No  matter  how  beautiful  the 
superstructure,  it  is  doomed  to  ruin  if  the  foundation  is  not  right. 

JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK 

The   CHILU'.S   MAGAZINE  for    Children  from    Three   to    Ten 

is  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  for  right  building  in  America  to-day.  No 
commercial   consideration    takes   precedence   over   wliat    is    right    for  your    child 

IT  IS  THE  VERY  VOICE  OF  CHILDHOOD 

REFLECTING  with  unerring  precision  the  child's  own  point  of  view.  Once  intro- 
duced into  a  family,  it  stays  there  until  the  little  readers  grow  up  to  older  magazines. 
It  is  i/te  resource  of  thousands  of  mothers  whose  faith  and  enthusiasm  it  holds  as  a 
sacred  trust.  John  Martin's  Book  requires  no  censorship  and  may  be  relied  upon  to 
interest,  companion,  inspire,  and  instruct.  The  aim  of  its  makers  is  that  no  uncon- 
structive  thought  may  ever  creep  into  its  pages.  Little  John  Martiners  are  normal, 
clean-minded,  interesting,  loyal  little  citizens. 

IT     STANDS     FOR     AND     IMPARTS 


Happinoa 

Confidence 

Fun 

Companionship 

Imagination 


Good  Manner* 
Good  Taate 
Honor 

Coniideration 
Obedience 


Truth 
Loyalty 

Reverence 

Self-Respect 

Sincerity 


JOHN   MARTIN'S  BOOK 

is  printed  in  two  colors  ou  tongh  stock  and  is  so  strongly  bound  that  it  is  practically  inHestnictible. 
It  has  a  gay  cover  and  there  is  a  picture  on  every  page.  It  covers  the  gamut  of  di-eanis  and 
interest,  from  nonsense  to  Bible  stories,  from  fairy  tale  to  biography,  and  contains  a  ruuud  dozen 
uf  pages  with  things  to  do,  to  make,  to  guess,  to  fold,  and  to  color. 

IT  IS  NOT  A  LUXURY 

for  it  dresses  the  child  mind  with  humor,  good  taste,  appreciation  of  the  finest  in  art  and  reading, 
wholesome  wisdom,  and  a  love  of  clean  FIJN.  It  feeds  tlie  child  spirit  with  reverence,  loyalty, 
honor,  purity,  high  ideals  and  the  fundamentals  of  character  that  make  up  the  sum  of  a  finer  aud 
happier  man  and  womanhood. 

Every  little  subscriber  receives  a  jolly  Introduction  Letter  from  ,lohn  Martin, 
a  charming  Christmas  card,  aud  a  host  more  surprises  in  endless  variety. 

ITS  PRICE   PER   YEAR   IS   $4.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER-FOURTEEN  MONTHS  for  $4.00 


JOHN  MARTIN'S 

BOOK  ROOM  FOR  YOUR 

CHILDREN 

18  a  ctiarmiiig  «]xjt  wliere  ttie 
BESTBO()KS.iiot.(//l>ook», 
are  beautifully  displayed, 
courteously  preueiite^l,  and 
iutelligeutlyselect^*].  It  is — 

A  NATIONAL  CENTER 
for  advice  to  earnest  por- 
cllts  about  tnily  formative 
literature  for  children  of  all 
ages.  Place  your  book  oi-den, 
both  juvenile  and  adult, with 
our  liook  Room.  Your  goods 
will  be  sent  post-itaid. 

RECORD  YOUR  NAME 
to    receive     without     coat 
"John  Martin's  Best  Book 
List,"  aud   "Catalogue  of 
Novelties." 


JOHN    MARTIN  This  offer  iaclodu  Nov.  aod  Dec.  free  villi  a 

vt  VU^^t  iQ.t,  «f     V«™  V™!,  H£S  """^  •"I'KriplioB  lor  1923.    OHer 

i«  West  49th  bt.,  New  iork  —     elpirei  December  31.  1922 

I  am  interested  ui  your  .SPECIAL  OFFER.  AtUched  you  will 
find  S4.00  (Canadian  and  foreign  »4.5<))  for  Fourteen  Moii'ths'  .Sul>- 
scription  to  John  Martin's  Book  (ITie  Child's  Magazine),  beginuiug 
November,  1022,  which  please  send  to 
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An  Architect,  a  Painter  tmd  a  Sculptress  United  in  Designing  This  Exquislt*  Lamp 


Tlie  lilies,  tiroportions  and  coloring  of  moat  of  the  laxoM      am 
you  see  in  theM  days  of  cominercialuin  are  the  work  (»       A^ 
oesiKiiiuR  departments  of  lareo  factories.    They  are  the       ^^. 
fruits  of  a  deep  knowledge  of  wh  t  makes  a  "  popnli  r        ^^ 
seller."     But  some  i>wjpre,  the  Decorative  Arts 
Leaeue  committee  felt  sure,  would  like  a  lamp  de- 
sifOit^  juirely  with  an  eye  to  po^xi  taste,  a  lamp  of       / 
artistic  projtortions  and  harmonious  tones,  a  lamp        / 
embodyinf;   snice,    symmetry  and  beauty  rather        / 
tliaii  the  longexperienceof  the"«xleman-desitriiei"       / 
of  wliat  seems  must  in  demand  in  retail  stoi-e.s.        / 

Henoe  this  exquisite  little  lamp  you  see  pictur-       / 
ed,  "Aurora  "  as  it  has  I>een  named  by  an  artist,      / 
because  of  thepurityof  itsQreek  lines  and  tones. 

A  Labor  of  Love 

For   the  delicate   irork  of  designing 
lamp  tliat  boouhI  be  a  real  work  of  art 
Instead  uf  a  mere  unit  in    a  factory's 
I>roduction,  aod  yet  should  be  a  prac- 
tical and  useful  article  of  faume-nir- 
niahing,  tlie  Le^riie  enlisted  the  en- 
tiiuaiastic  cooj>eration    of    a   ^roup 
of  taltiiite*!  artists — one  a  fauiona 
archite*:!  skilled  in  the  praeiic-al 
refjuirements  of  interior  decor- 
ating, one  a  painter  and  genius 
in  color  effects,  and  one  abrill- 
jant  sculptress,  a  student  of 
tlie  great  Itodin  in  PnriH. 

They  caught  the  spirit  of 
tlie  Le  giie  a  idea  ainl  the 
designing  of  a  lump  that 
would  raise  the  artistic 
■t&ndards     of     home- 
lighting     became    to 
them  a  true  labor  of 
love.     Model    after        ' 
model    was    made, 
studied  and  aban- 
doned,   until    at      ^^ 
butt  a  design       /^K^ 
emerged    with 
which     not 
one    of    the 
three  could 
find 
faolt. 


n  th«  e!tcluiilve  Fittll  Avenge  t^t«  of  hlloba,  wh^M  UtfH 

that  ar«  alw]^  works  of  tttt  iire  shown,  Oie  eqiwi oiUm 

foMchmHllft  little  "  Auroru,"  if  found.  wouM  eoX  nm 

from  $\5  to  f2*>— perhaps  more.    Vet  the  ptioeof  &■ 


lamp  is  but 

Only  tlie  DocoratiTe  Arts  League  cook! 

bring  out  snch  a  lamp  at  sucii  a  price. 

And  only  as  a  means  of  widening  its 

circle  of  usefulneAs  could  even   tJie 

Leagne  make  such  an  ottur.  But  with 

each  purcliase  of  this  beautiful  little 

lamp  goes  a  "  Corres^ionding  Memberahip"  in 

tlie  League.  Tins  costs  you  nothing  and  ttitaito 

no  obligation  of  any  khut.    It  fllmplT  nwtni 

that  yuur  name  is  reginter^l  on  *f—  IjtirtlT'i 

k      booKi  as  one  ltit«K>stco  in  tliiuicl  of  tw 


$3.50 

Think 
of  it! 


iMSUity  ftiid  art  for  Iioil 
M  ArtiiiU  who  won 


«  ArtiMU  wrio  work  ivltfl  Ui«  14 
oi'wtA  new  lileu  thny  ciin  h*  offetv. 
you  dlreot  witlioul  aen«ndiuuw  an  c 
en. 


S4n<i  No  Monty 

No  mutter  how  moor  oUief  l»m|i 
jrou  have  In  >0Uf  hoiue,  j 
Khvay«  ntid  a  place  , 
lorfhln  iliilmy,  chai-i 


ahvay«  flitd  a  place  jui 

orfhln  iliilmy,  cliai-ii] 

'Aliroin,  '  IH  InrhfuUi 

li'X.luihea  ill  dlauie 


of       / 


n|id  osn  out  bi  soli( 


iMjiiilietf  111  rich  aUlttut 
hioiiiel     bM-tniui 
lUirhineiit   Mttda   M   t 
neutral  Mtnrn  toM,  or 
Htaahed  In  \^nf  <rh» 
with  alifttte  tif  KoMell 
yellow.  Iiinerivflect- 
liig  aurlK!*  fa  oM 
roM.  Hhads  Colder 
jieniilUllig       ad- 
Jtutment  to  uy 
angle  I     paeh. 
bultun      aock* 
et  i  lis  Uttt  U 

task* 

a  ■  ■  t 
lav. 


^^1^ 


16  inches  high ;  \Q%  inch  shade;  Brass  and  Medallium 


Choice  of  two  finishes,  Bronze  or  Ivorjr 


Every  DetaO  Perfect 

One  style  of  ornanientetion  after  another  was  tried  out,  by 
the  three  talented  artists  collaboi-ating  in  designing  this 
lamp— only  to  yield  in  the  end  to  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the 
classic  Greek  lines. 

Even  such  a  small  deUil  as  the  exact  contour  of  the  base 
was  worked  over  and  over  again  until  it  should  blend  in  on. 
continuous  "  stream  "  with  the  lines  of  the  slender  shaft. 

The  graceful  curves  of  the  shaft  itself,  simple  as  they  seem 
in  the  finished  mo<lel,  were  the  results  of  dozens  of  trials.  Th.- 
shape,  the  exact  size,  and  the  soft  coloring  of  the  shade  were 
the  product  of  many  experiments.  The  result  is  a  master- 
piece of  Greek  simplicity  and  balance. 


Harmonizes  Everywhere 

Not  a  thing  could  be  added  or  taken  away  without  marring 
the  general  effect — not  the  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch  difference 
in  any  moulding  or  curve  but  would  be  harmful.  And  v«t 
with  all  the  attention  to  artistic  effect  the  practical  knowle<)ga 
of  an  experienced  interior  decorator  has  kept  "  Aurora  "  in 
perfect  liarmonv  with  the  actual  re<juirements  of  the  home. 

It  blends  with  any  style  of  furnishing,  it  adapts  itself  to 
boudoir  or  foyer-hall,  to  library  or  living  room.  And  where- 
ever  you  place  it  ''  Aurora "  will  a<ld  taste  and  refinement 
besides  furnishing,  witli  its  tiltable  sliade,  a  thoi-oughly  prac- 
ticable and  mellow  light  wherever  required. 

Seize  this  ouportunity  now.  Do  not  expect  to  find  it  again. 
Do  not  trust  that  it  will  be  extended.  Mad  the  coupon  today. 
No  money  need  be  sent  with  it. 


I 


COUPON    DECORATIVE  ARTS  LEAGUE 

^^^        WS  Fifth  Aeenue.  New  YorkrN.  Y. 

mat  ^\  ''""  ■"»)•  eeiidme,  at  the  membera'  epeelal  price,  an 

y^m   ■  ''A>'n'i»"Lamp,  and  I  will  pay  the  postman  S3  50 

1  al    ■  ""entireprice,  plus  the  [Kjntage,  when  delivered.  li 

•^^  ^^   "ot's'W'xjtorvIcanreHimthelampwiUiuiflytdays 

of  receliit  and  you  are  to  refund  my 

money  in  full.    OL 

Check  Ouioh  deiired : 

Bronze  Q  Ivory  Q 


$ 


3 


Our  Offer 


Kigoed. 


Address. 


City. 


.Stet«. 


Von  will  rarely,  if  ever,  get  such  a  \«lue  again.  B«od  do 
money— simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon,  Cbeo  pii,y  the 
postman  $3.50  plu.i  the  amount  of  p«roel  pot  stampa 
on  the  package.  Weight  of  lamp  shipped  la  00I7  ftv« 
pounds,  so  postage  eveo  to  furthest  pointa  it 
nisigiiificant  If  you  shoald  not  Aitd  the  lamp 
all  we  my  of  it,  or  all  j^ou expected  uf  it.  send 
it  bock  iu  Ave  days  and  your  mooey  will  be 
refunded  in  full.  Clip  the  coupon  now,  and 
mail  to  Dbcorativx  Abts  Ljuoub,  175  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  will  also  enter  your  name  a*  a  **  Con«- 
sponding  Meml^r''  of  tlw  Decoratl*-e  Arts 
U-ajrue,  it  being;  distinctly  understood  that 
Huch  membersliip  is  to  coet  lOi  nothing, 
"ithjsr  Qji;tw  or  kter,  and  iUt  to  ciA4U  an  obtiK»- 
t4on  of  any  Vind.  It  nimpTy  n^tAets  you  as 
one  Interested  hi  hearing'  of  TCa^y  actiatin 
new  thing!  for  hoiiM  deoomtioaa. 


The  Outlool 


THE  ELECTION 

IN  general  the  voters  throughout  the 
country  on  election  day  recorded 
their  dissatlBfactlon  with  some  of 
the  policies  and  administrative  methods 
of  the  Republican  party. 

Two  years  ago  the  Republican  party 
went  Into  power  with  a  great  sweep; 
but  it  has  failed  to  do  all  that  was  ex- 
Itected  of  it  by  numerous  groups  of  peo- 
ple. The  very  excess  of  the  vote  in  1920 
made  a  sweep  in  the  other  direction 
almost  inevitable.  Such  a  swing  of  the 
I>endulum  almost  always  happens  in  the 
middle  of  a  National  Administration's 
term  of  office.  In  this  case  it  has  not 
taken  the  control  of  Congress  from  the 
Republicans,  but  it  has  reduced  their 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  169  (over  two  to  one)  to 
.about  20. 

Among  the  factors  in  this  election  not 
the  least  was  that  of  personality.  This 
is  something  that  ought  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  a  democracy.  Probably  the 
most  interesting  episode  in  the  elections 
vma  due  in  large  measure  to  this  factor. 
The  victory  of  *'A1"  Smith  in  the  con- 
test for  the  Governorship  of  New  York 
State  was  the  victory  of  a  winning  per- 
sonality. A  good  many  people  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  jhat  personality  in 
politics  means  a  hand-shake;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  plain  people  in  America 
quickly  distinguish  between  the  man 
who  seeks  their  votes  by  kissing  their 
babies  and  the  man  who  has  real  hu- 
man interest  in  them.  Alfred  E.  Smith 
thinks  of  political  issues  in  the  terms  of 
human  beings.  This  was  illustrated 
when  he  was  in  the  Legislature,  as  Mr. 
Davenport  pointed  out  in  an  article  In 
The  Outlook  over  four  years  ago.  When 
be  considered  such  a  measure  as  the  bill 
for  widows'  pensions,  he  pictured  to 
himself  and  to  others  the  effect  of  such 
a  bill  on  the  woman  who  faces  the  dan- 
ger of  having  her  children  taken  away 
from  her.  He  is  a  man  who  values  the 
affection  of  the,  common  people,  but 
equally  values  the  respect  and  approval 
of  uncommon  people.  Just  as  he  is  will- 
ing to  incur  and  even  invite  the  disai>- 
proval  of  men  whose  designs  are  sinister 
or  whose  methods  he  believes  bad.  Not 
a'  few.  we  believe,  voted  for  "Al"  Smith 
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because  they  wanted  to  see  overwhelm- 
ing support  given  to  the  man  who  had 
routed  Hearst  and  now  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  regenerating  Tammany.  Gov- 
ernor Miller's  high-minded,  efficient  pub- 
lic service  deserved  approval.  That  it 
did  not  receive  it  in  the  form  of  the 
re-election  of  Governor  Miller  is  mainly 
due  to  the  personality  of  his  opponent. 

The  factors  In  the  general  election 
cannot  be  analyzed  fully  at  present,  but 
some  of  them  can  be  enumerated. 
Among  them  are  discontent  with  the 
hodgepodge  Fordney  tariff;  the  griev- 
ances against  the  Government  which 
many  people,  itarticularly  farmers,  have 
on  account  of  their  economic  burden; 
the  sense  of  injustice  which  was  de- 
veloped in  many  groups  of  people  as  a 
result  of  the  Administration's  handling 
of  the  coal  and  railway  strikes;  the 
sense  of  outrage  on  the  part  of  veterans 
of  the  war  because  of  the  Administra- 
tion's methods  of  dealing  with  the  vet- 
erans' interests,  and,  in  particular,  their 
humiliation  at  the  President's  action  in 
making  his  personal  family  physician  a 
brigadier-general  In  virtual  control  of 
the  veterans'  interest  without  justifica- 
tion in  Dr.  Sawyer's  record  in  the  war 
or  in  public  service  or  in  bis  course 
since  his  appointment;  and  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  prohibi- 
tion worked  against  the  Republicans. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  views  on  the  Administra- 
tion's foreign  policy — concerning,  for  ex- 
ample, the  League  of  Nations,  the  Naval 
Treaty,  the  Near  East,  foreign  debts,  etc. 
— had  any  weight  one  way  or  the  other. 
In  Masbachusetts  Senator  Lodge  re- 
ceived a  rebuke  largely  because  of  the 
feeling  that  he  resorted  to  political 
prejudices  in  the  electorate  at  the  ex- 
pense of  loyalty  to  certain  principles  in 
which  he  was  supposed  to  believe.  In 
Indiana  ex-Senator  Beveridgc  received 
an  adverse  vote  very  largely  because  of 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  service 
men  that  Mr.  Beverldge  was  lukewarm. 
If  not  actually  prn-German,  during  all 
the  early  stages  of  the  war. 

In  New  Jersey  the  victory  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards for  the  Senatorship  over  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  is  a  definite  victory  for 
the  anti-prohibitionists;    but  it  is  not 


purely  such,  for  New  Jersey  was  af- 
fected by  the  general  dissatisfaction  of 
the  country  with  the  Republican  party. 

Where  Republicanism  stood  for  pro- 
gressive itollcies,  even  though.it  involved 
some  radicalism,  the  sweep  against  the 
Republicans  was  checked.  In  Iowa  Mr. 
Brookbart  won  a  victory  over  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent  because  he  had  already 
led  a  revolt  in  his  own  party  against 
standpatism;  and  in  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Pinchot  was  elected  Governor,  not  only 
as  a  Republican,  but  as  an  exponent  of 
Rooseveltian  progressivism. 

At  the  same  time  where  the  Republi- 
can nominations  had  been  captured  by 
those  who  stood  openly  for  policies  re- 
garded as  Bolshevist  the  Republicans 
were  defeated  as  soundly  as  when  they 
stood  for  standpatism.  Senator  France, 
of  Maryland,  an  apologist  for  the  Bolsh- 
eviki  of  Russia,  and  ex-Governor  Fra- 
zier,  the  Non-Partisan  League  and  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Senator  in  North 
Dakota,  alike  met  defeat 

On  the  whole,  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try have  said  to  the  Republican  party: 
We  made  you  steward  two  years  ago. 
You  have,  however,  presumed  too  much 
upon  the  confidence  we  then  reposed  in 
you.    Take  warning. 


SECRETARY  HUGHES  ON 
AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

1.V  an  important  political  address  at 
Boston  shortly  before  the  election 
campaign  closed  Secretary  Hughes  took 
occasion  to  tell  clearly  his  conception  of 
America's  duty  and  limitation  in  foreign 
affairs.  "Friendship  for  all  nations,  al- 
liances with  none"  was  the  keynote.  He 
strongly  urged  co-operation  by  America 
in  the  new  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, in  proper  methods  of  furthering  the 
public  health  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
fight  against  commerce  in  narcotics  and 
traffic  in  women  and  children.  He  would 
maintain  American  rights  abroad,  but 
by  calm  Insistence  rather  than  by 
threats. 

But  beyond  such  matters  as  these  he 
deprecated  interference  in  questions  dis- 
tinctively European,  for,  he  declared, 
"the  fundamental  and  pressing  problems 
of  Europe  are  political  problems  involv- 
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ing  national  hopes  and  fears;  deep- 
seated  convictions  as  to  jiational  safety 
and  opportunity;  national  ambitions,  in 
some  cases  long  ctierished,  in  others  re- 
cently awalcened;  established  policies 
wtiicb  have  become  postulates  in  the 
thought  of  peoples.  Each  nation  is  its 
own  Judge  in  such  matters  of  policy  and, 
whether  acting  in  or  out  of  groups,  will 
follow  its  own  interests  save  as  some 
special  exigency  may  control." 

As  to  the  new  situation  In  the  Near 
East,  Secretary  Hughes  had  already  ex- 
pressed his  view  of  American  duty  by 
making  public  a  paragraph  from  a  pri- 
vate letter  written  by  him  In  which  he 
said:  "I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  country  to  continue  to  safeguard 
American  lives  and  interests,  to  give 
succor  to  the  destitute  and  oppressed, 
and  exert  our  influence  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  against  cruelty  and  brutality, 
and  for  the  proper  protection  of  minori- 
ties. We  shall  not  withhold  any  practi- 
cal measures  of  mercy  or  threaten  where 
we  do  not  intend  to  execute."  In  the 
Boston  address  he  took  pains  to  point 
out  that  the  terrible  incidents  of  the 
Greelc  retreat  through  Anatolia  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  even  though  they  did 
not  palliate  the  barbaric  cruelty  of  the 
Turks  in  Smyrna,  and  he  referred  with 
pride  to  the  fine  relief  work  by  Ameri- 
can ofBcers  and  American  philanthropy. 
He  repeated  his  assurances  that  every- 
thing possible  and  proper  should  be  done 
to  safeguard  American  citizens  in  Tur- 
key, our  institutions  and  commercial 
interests  there,  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits,  and  the  rights  of  minorities. 
But,  as  we  declined  to  go  to  war  with 
Turkey  when  we  entered  the  Great  War, 
despite  the  Turkish  massacres  in  1915, 
it  is  futile  for  Americans  to  talk  of  war 
when  other  countries  are  arranging 
peace.  "At  no  time,"  he  added,  "has  the 
Executive  had  any  authority  to  plunge 
this  country  into'war,  even  a  holy  war. 
I  know  there  are  those  who  think  we 
should  have  threatened,  even  if  we  did 
not  intend  to  make  war.  'The  Adminis- 
tration does  not  make  threats  which  it 
does  not  purpose  to  carry  out.  The 
American  people  cannot  afford  a  policy 
where  the  words  spoken  on  their  behalf 
do  not  mean  all  that  is  said.  When  we 
threaten  we  shall  execute." 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  find  the 
positions  thus  taken  sustained  by  the 
large  majority  of  sensible  citizens. 

A  HAKE-BELI£VE 
IMPERIAL  WEDDING 

THE  world  at  large  Is  not  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  questions  of  taste 
and  feeling  Involved  in  the  wedding  of 
William  Hohenzollem,  nor  is  it  much 
stirred  by  the  discussion  as  to  how  far 
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the  former  Kaiser  has  by  it  alienated 
bis  family  and  the  monarchical  party  in 
Germany.  As  a  ruler  of  Germany  Will- 
iam is,  as  Germans  say,  "Kaput,"  or,  in 
our  slang,  "all  in."  If  it  is  true,  how- 
ever, as  cable  despatches  say,  that  at 
the  wedding  of  William  to  the  Princess 
Hermine  of  Reuss  (a  widow  with  five 
children)  the  bridegroom  signed  him- 
self "Wilhelm  II"  and  the  bride  was 
addressed  as  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  it 
would  be  a  proper  thing  for  the  German 
Government  to  point  out  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  those  titles  even  by  a 
stretch  of  courtesy.  Prussia  is  now  a 
component  part  of  the  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, and  has  no  royalties.  The  empty 
grandiloquence  of  non-existent  titles 
was  merely  one  phase  of  the  attempt  to 
throw  a  false  glamour  of  imperial  gran- 
deur over  what  is  really  a  rather  melan- 
choly social  event,  particularly  to  those 
Germans  who  have  deeply  honored  the 
devoted  Kaiserin,  who  died  only  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

Some  amusement  has  been  caused  by 
the  remark  attributed  to  the  Princess 
Hermlse  not  long  ago  that  the  former 
Kaiser  needed  to  be  looked  after.  The 
general  comment  was,  "Tes;  he  always 


did."  If  he  had  been  wisely  guided,  for 
instance,  he  would  not  have  put  out  his 
"Memoirs,"  for  apart  from  their  being  a 
queer  Jumble  of  fact  and  fable,  the  gen- 
eral verdict  is  that  they  showed  aston- 
ishing ignorance  and  lack  of  political 
and  personal  judgment.  They  differ 
widely  from  the  book  to  which  the  for- 
mer Crown  Prince's  name  is  attached, 
for  that  was  In  the  writing  at  least 
moderate,  quiet,  and  In  good  taste,  how- 
ever unsound  in  exposition  of  history  it 
may  be. 

It  has  always  been  a  question 
whether,  in  rough  parlance,  Wilhelm  II 
was  more  a  knave  or  a  fool.  Probably 
history  will  answer  that  he  was  a  good 
deal  of  both.  That  he  was  a  megalo- 
maniac is  sure;  but.  Just  as  such  a  thing 
is  recognized  in  criminal  law  as  criminal 
insanity  as  seen  in  the  perverted  vicious- 
ness  of  a  distorted  mentality  the  pos- 
sessor of  which  knows  murder  to  be 
murder  and  yet  commits  the  crime,  so 
the  former  Kaiser  cannot  be  excused  be- 
cause of  his  self-conceit  from  his  large 
share  of  guilt  in  the  colossal  crime  of 
the  World  War. 

THE  SULTAN'S  GOVERNMENT 
DISPLACED 

NOT  content  with  declaring  Moham- 
med VI  deprived  of  the  office  of 
Sultan,  to  be  regarded  henceforth  only 
as  Caliph  of  the  faithful,  or  of  driving 
out  his  Ministers,  including  (he  Grand 
Vizier,  Tewflk  Pasha,  the  Angora  Na- 
tionalists under  Kemal  declared  through 
their  representative  in  Constantinople, 
Rafet  Pasha,  that  from  noon  on  Novem- 
ber 4  the  administration  of  the  Great 
National  Assembly  of  Turkey  was  estab- 
lished in  Constantinople. 

This  is  premature,  to  say  the  least. 
The  Allies  still  have  armed  forces  in 
Constantinople,  and,  while  they  have 
agreed  to  all  intents  and  purposes  that 
Nationalist  control  over  the  city  should 
be  established,  it  would  be  only  decent 
for  the  victorious  Turkish  army  to  await 
the  sessions  of  tlio  proposed  peace  con- 
ference at  Lausanne  before  setting  up 
their  Turkish  Republic.  But  when,  as 
despatches  of  November  5  state,  Hamid 
Bey,  the  military  representative  of  the 
Angora  Government,  practically  ordered 
Allied  troops  out,  and  in  a  note  to  the 
Entente  demanded  evacuation  by  the 
Allied  forces,  the  Council  of  Allies 
promptly  refused  his  demands  as  im- 
pertinent. They  naturally  resent  the 
peremptory  demand  and  are  unwilling  to 
leave  Christians  and  Jews  at  the  merojr 
of  a  Turkish  army. 

The  Kemalist  Turkish  army  may  now 
be  harmless  and  well  conducted,  and  no 
doubt  Greeks  and  other  Balkan  nations 
have  been  guilty  of  excesses,  but  in  view 
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of  history,  old  and  recent,  this  wretched 
non-Mohammedan  people  in  Thrace  do 
not  await  the  coming  of  the  Turks  with 
calmness.  An  Associated  Press  despatch 
from  Constantinople  states  that  a  new 
exodus  of  Christians  has  recently  be- 
gun in  Asia  Minor,  "apparently  by  order 
of  the  Angora  Ciovernment,"  and  that  at 
least  200,000  people  are  deserting  their 
homes.  Probably  Constantinople  may  be 
saved  from  atrocities,  but  the  outer 
world  will  feel  more  comfortable  in 
mind  if  French  and  British  ships  and 
troops  are  on  guard. 

LABOR'S  SETBACK  IN  ENGLAND 

THE  size  of  the  Labor  Party's  repre- 
sentation in  the  next  Parliament  is 
an  exceedingly  important  matter.  If  it 
is  large  enough  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  when  helped  out  by  other  mem- 
bers of  radical  or  Socialistic  views,  then 
both  Liberal  and  Conservative  anti- 
George  members  may  regret  the  break- 
up of  their  coalition.  For  this  reason 
the  falling  off  in  the  Labor  vote  at  many 
municipal  elections  two  weelcs  before  the 
general  election  has  excited  lively  dis- 
cussion. The  setback  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  indifference,  but  more  probably 
it  is  due  to  a  feeling  that  the  Labor 
leaders  have  gone  too  far  in  urging  the 
nationalization  of  Industries  nnd  a  levy 
on  capital  to  reduce  municipal  taxes. 
Other  party  leaders  are  urging  their 
candidates  not  to  make  the  mistake  of 
underestimating  the  I^bor  vote  on  No- 
vember 15.  In  the  municipal  elections 
l4kt>or  candidates  lost  in  over  half  the 
rontosts:  in  Ix)ndon  its  menil>er8hip  In 
th«*  councils  or  districts  fell  from  574  to 
215.  On  the  face  of  it  the  result  seems 
to  favor  the  Conservatives,  and  therefore 
there  has  been  talk  of  possible  union  be 
tween  the  Asquithian  and  Lloyd  Geor- 
gian Liberals. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  cam- 
paign up  to  a  week  before  the  election 
has  been  the  address  by  the  new  Prime 
Minister  before  a  woman's  association  in 
London.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  urbane, 
quiet,  and  reasonable.  He  could  not  agree 
with  those  who  looked  upon  the  break-up 
of  the  Coalition  as  the  death  of  a  beauti- 
ful thing,  and  Illustrated  bis  view  by 
a  story  so  applied  to  the  Coalition  as  to 
indicate  that,  however  beautiful  it  may 
have  been.  It  was  now  decidedly  dead 
He  retorted  on  Lloyd  George's  question 
as  tc  why  the  Conservatives  thought  he 
was  all  right  to  save  England  in  war- 
time but  not  good  enough  to  serve  it  In 
peace  by  the  story  of  the  wounded  drum- 
mer In  a  hospital  who  thought  it  would 
do  him  good  to  beat  his  drum  once 
more:  they  let  him,  and  be  got  well,  but 
the  other  patients  died. 

Bonar      Law's      speech      elaborately 
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worked  out  the  theme  that  England  re- 
quires rest,  recuperation,  and  political 
harmony  rather  than  sensationalism  and 
dissension.  Under  Lloyd  George's  ad- 
ibinistration.  he  said,  all  felt,  "We  don't 
know  where  we  are  to-day  and  cannot  tell 
where  we  shall  be  to-morrow."  Stability 
and  what  Americans  now  call  "nor- 
malcy" are  his  ambition. 

Mr.  Law's  speech  was  notable  for  his 
expressions  of  friendship  for  England's 
allies  in  the  war,  and  America  as  well 
as  France  was  warmly  greeted.  Revers- 
ing the  recent  utterance  attributed  to 
Mr.  Kipling,  the  Prime  Minister  said  he 
considered  that  by  entering  the  conflict 
the  United  States  had  gained  her  soul 
and  lost  her  money. 

AMERICAN   HOMES  FOR 
AMERICAN  AMBASSADORS 

FORTUNATELY,  the  time  is  passing 
when  the  oft-repeated  bit  of  fun 
about  Joseph  H.  Choate  when  he  was 
American  Ambassador  to  England  is 
applicable  everywhere.  The  story  re- 
lates that  Mr.  Choate  was  accosted  by 
a  London  policeman  on  a  wet,  windy 
night.  "I  say,"  demanded  the  Bobby, 
"what  are  you  doing  out  this  beastly 
night?  Better  go  home."  "I  have  no 
home,"  said  Choate.  "I  am  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador." 

American  embassies,  "as  itinerant  as 
a  house-boat,"  to  use  the  characteriza- 
tion of  General  Horace  Porter,  former 
Ambassador  to  France,  are  gradually  be- 
ing displaced  by  "little  White  Houses" 
in  the  capitals  of  the  world.  The  change 
from  the  old  haphazard  policy  of  turning 
new  envoys  loose  in  strange  cities,  sub- 
ject to  the  rapacity  of  landlords  and  real 
estate  agents,  Is  added  evidence  of  the 
discovery  of  a  "new  diplomacy."  Inci- 
dentally, it  indicates  relief  from  the 
peculiar  condition  of  a  democracy  neces- 
sarily choosing  its  representatives  from 
the  wealthy. 

The  latest  and  most  impressive  addi- 


tion to  the  American  diplomatic  manage 
is  the  Embassy  building  recently  com- 
pleted in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  now  serv- 
ing as  the  United  States  Government 
Building  at  the  Brazilian  Centennial 
Exposition,  and  is  used  for  the  reception 
of  visitors  and  the  showing  of  educa- 
tional exhibits.  With  the  close  of  the 
Exposition  It  will  become  the  official 
headquarters  of  the  United  States  In 
Brazil  and  the  home  of  the  American 
Ambassador. 

This  is  the  third  building  operation 
of  the  kind  the  Government  has  at- 
tempted. The  Legation  In  Peking  was 
completed  In  1906,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$180,000  for  grounds,  building,  and 
equipment.  The  cost  of  the  building  and 
Improvement  of  grounds  at  San  Salva- 
dor, to  be  completed  this  year,  will  be 
160,000.  The  Brazilian  building  cost 
$300,000. 

The  United  States  first  Invested  in 
real  estate  in  a  foreign  capital  in  1884, 
when  a  legation  building  was  purchased 
in  Slam.  In  1920  these  premises  were 
exchanged  with  the  Government  of  Slam 
for  other  quarters  in  a  more  desirable 
section  of  Bangkok.  In  1S91  an  official 
residence  was  purchased  in  Morocco;  In 
Japan,  1896;  in  Turkey,  1907;  and  in 
Cuba  and  Panama,  1916.  An  Embassy 
building  was  recently  purchased  in 
Chile,  and  on  May  22,  1922,  the  deeds 
transferring  the  home  In  London  do- 
nated by  J.  P.  Morgan  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  Embassy  uses  were  formally 
executed. 

The  Government,  therefore,  at  this 
time  owns  quarters  in  ten  capitals  out 
of  forty-seven  in  which  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives are  normally  maintained. 
An  embassy  is  owned  In  only  one  Euro- 
pean capital,  London.  Economy  can 
hardly  be  pleaded  as  Justification,  for 
the  embassy  grounds  of  other  govern- 
ments in  London,  Paris.  Berlin.  Wash- 
ington, and  other  centers  of  government 
have   increased    enormously    In    value. 
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putting  them  in  the  daas  of  profitable 
investments. 

The  new  Embassy  building  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  located  on  Quanabara  Bay 
directly  opposite  the  harbor  entrance 
with  its  towering  promontories,  one  of 
which  rises  out  of  the  water  to  a  height 
of  1,200  feet,  and  this  has  the  most 
commanding,  as  well  as  convenient, 
location  imaginable.  Stately,  harmoni- 
ous, adapted  to  the  climate  and  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  warmer  American 
countries,  it  will  fittingly  house  the 
headquarters  of  the  great  North  Ameri- 
can Republic  in  the  largest  Republic  in 
South  America. 

The  building  is  designed  in  the  Por- 
tuguese colonial  style,  adapted  to  the 
Brazilian  mode.  It  is  constructed  of 
granite  -  and  reinforced  concrete,  with 
finishings  of  tile  and  Portuguese  marble, 
and  roofed  with  mottled  colored  tile. 
The  walls  inclose  a-  patio  with  a  foun- 
tain and  tropical  garden,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  large  arched  openings  and 
on  the  fourth  by  the  main  staircase.  All 
the  rooms  open  on  the  cloisters  sur- 
rounding the  patio. 

IN  MEMORY 

OF  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

Jvar  a  week  after  his  death  Lyman 
Abbott's  neighbors  in  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson,  where  he  had  made  his  home 
for  over  fifty  years,  gathered  in  the 
church  nearest  his  home  in  the  village 
to  express  their  affection  for  him.  The 
memorial  service  was  conducted  by  min- 
isters of  various  denominations.  The 
Rev.  H.  R.  Fraser,  of  Monticello,  New 
York,  formerly  pastor  of  the  church  and 
Dr.  Abbott's  nearest  neighbor,  drew  in 
simple  words  a  picture  of  the  friendli- 
ness of  Lyman  Abbott  which  his  bearers 
will  not  soon  forget.  After  the  service 
Dr.  Abbott's  fellow-townspeople  lingered 
in  and  about  the  church,  greeting  one 
another  as  they  would  at  any  other 
neighborly  occasion.  It  was  just  such  a 
community  gathering  as  be  himself  had 
often  taken  part  in.  The  service  might 
well  have  been  the  celebration  of  his 
birthday  In  his  absence.  No  greater 
tribute  could  be  jmid  to  Dr.  Abbott's 
serene  faith  than  the  understanding 
spirit  shown  by  the  people  among  whom 
he  had  lived. 

Memorial  services  were  held  in  many 
other  places.  Only  a  few  of  these  can 
be  mentioned.  That  in  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  should  be  recorded  becausQ  it 
was  there  that  Lyman  Abbott  went  to 
take  up  for  the  first  time  his  duties  as 
a  minister,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
lived  during  the  Civil  War  in  a  com- 
munity which  was  divided  in  its  sym- 
pathies between  North  and  South.  In 
the  church  which  he  then  eerved  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Herring,  the  present  minis- 
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ter.  recalled  the  service  that  Lyman 
Abbott  had  rendered  in  those  critical 
days  when  "he  sacrificed  himself  and 
taught  others  to  sacrifice  popularity 
where  the  choice  had  to  be  made  be- 
tween popularity  and  conscience."  Mr. 
Herring  said  In  conclusion:  "May  we, 
as  a  church,  never  shrink  from  the  level 
of  his  courage;  may  our  eyes  never 
waver  from  the  clarity  of  his  vision; 
may  our  spirits  never  lose  the  sincere 
generosity  of  his  spirit,  a  spirit  that 
could  fight  without  hating  and  love  with- 
out compromising." 

Plymouth  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  where 
Dr.  Abbott  preached  for  eleven  and  one- 
half  years,  was  of  course  the  scene  of 
notable  memorials.  Not  only  his  former 
parishioners  but  also  a  great  number  of 
ministers  gathered  in  that  historic  build- 
ing to  testify  by  their  presence  to  their 
affection  and  respect  for  Dr.  Abbott's 
memory. 

Such  memorial  meetings  as  those  at 
Cornell,  Terre  Haute,  and  Brooklyn 
were  in  true  accord  with  Dr.  Abbott's 
wishes  and  spirit.  It  was  not  only  in 
consequence  of  the  spontaneous  wish  of 
those  closest  to  him,  but  in  accord  with 
his  own  expressed  desire,  that  there  was 
no  public  funeral.  The  immediate  pub- 
lic commemoration  of  his  passing  took 
the  form  of  a  service  held  at  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  CofiBn  is  pastor. 
This  church  was  near  Dr.  Abbott* s  New 
York  home,  and  in  tbe_  last  years  of  his 
life  he  had  frequently  spoken  from  its 
pulpit.  This  service  at  Dr.  Coffin's 
church  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  31, 
was  attended  by  the  friends  and  co- 
workers of  Dr.  Abbott.  David  Mannes, 
an  intimate  friend,  played  three  violin 
solos.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillls,  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Dr.  Karl  Relland. 
rector  of  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church, 
and  Dr.  Coffin  were  the  speakers. 

"Lyman  Abbott,"  said  Dr.  Hillls,  "was 
the  man  that  changed  the  thinking  of 
the  younger  preachers  of  the  country  by 
reconciling  the  old  view  with  the  new 
and  teaching  us  the  Immanence  of  God, 
his  dally  presence." 

Dr.  Relland  said:  "We  have  and  have 
had  and  will  continue  to  have  itarticular 
churchmen,  but,  except  Dr.  Abbott,  I 
cannot  think  of  any  one  who  might 
justly  be  called  a  general  churchman, 
for  I  believe  that  most  of  all  he  belonged 
to  the  church  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Dr.  Coflln  spoke  of  Dr.  Abbott  as  fol- 
lows: "Estimated  by  the  number  of  per- 
sons whom  he  reached  by  voice  and  pen 
annually  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  by  the  effect  of  his  words  in  holding 
their  thought  and  life.  Dr.  Abbott  was 
unquestionably  the  greatest  teacher  of 
religion  in  this  country.  In  this  genera- 
tion. ...  I  have  looked  through  a  num- 
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her  of  Dr.  Abbott's  volumes,  and  this 
comes  to  me  as  a  constant  impression: 
that  he  looked  upon  the  living  God  as  a 
companion.  It  is  a  phrase  which  recurs 
again  and  again  and  again.  To  that 
Companion  he  prayed;  of  that  Com- 
panion he  spoke  as  one  whom  he  knew 
from  Intimate  experience;  to  that  Com- 
panion's comradeship  he  gave  himself; 
and  to  that  Companion's  enduring  com- 
panionship he  looked  expectantly  forth. 
.  .  .  'And  when  even  was  come,  Jesus 
said.  Let  us  now  go  over  unto  the  other 
Bide.'" 

THE   BIBLE    IN 
CALIFORNIA 

IF  a  newspaper  despatch  printed  as 
special  to  the  New  York  "Times" 
and  also  to  the  "World"  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, a  California  Court  has  rendered 
a  decision  excluding  the  King  James 
Version  of  the  Bible  from-  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  on  the  ground  that 
it  Is  a  book  of  sectarian  character. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  decision 
is  final.  If  it  is,  It  practically  deprives  the 
great  mass  of  the  children  of  California 
from  learning  to  appreciate,  not  only  one 
of  the  great  world  literatures,  but  also 
one  of  the  classics  of  the  English  tongue. 

If  a  court  should  raise  a  barrier 
against  all  study  or  reading  of  the  lijtera- 
ture  of  the  Romans  or  the  Greeks  in 
our  public  schools,  it  would  be  regarded 
by  educators  as  a  calamity.  It  is  no 
less  a  calamity  for  a  court  virtually  to 
bar  from-  the  public  schools  all  study  or 
reading  of  the  equally  great  literature  of 
the  Hebrews.  And  that  is  what  the 
Court  does,  for  to  the  pupils  In  our  pub- 
lic schools  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
is  available  only  In  English,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  is  clearly  such  as 
to  bar  any  translation  of  the  Bible. 
"Controversies,"  says  the  Court,  accord- 
ing to  the  newspaper  report,  "have  been 
waged  for  centuries  over  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  various  translations  of  the 
Bible,  each  sect  insisting  that  its  version 
is  the  only  inspired  book."  It  is  this 
opposition  on  the  part  of  literallsts  to 
translations  not  receiving  their  own 
sanction  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  renders  the  King  James  Version 
objectionable,  and  must  render  equally 
objectionable  of  course  every  other  ver- 
sion. 

If  the  arguments  of  those  who  assert 
that  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews  was 
infallibly  dictated  to  infallible  amanu- 
enses and  was  infallibly  preserved  and 
finally  was  infallibly  translated  are  ac- 
cepted in  law  at  their  face  value,  and 
yet  those  who  argue  thus  cannot  agree 
among  themselves  which  portions  of 
that  literature  were  Infallibly  preserved 
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and  which  translations  were  infallibly 
made.  It  is  manifestly  imitossible  for  any 
court  to  sanction  the  use  of  a  transla- 
tion without  becoming  the  partisan  of 
the  sect  whose  translation  is  sanctioned. 
If  the  assumptions  of  the  llteralists  are 
true,  either  there  must  be  a  union  of 
Church  and  State  in  its  subtlest  form — 
through  the  courts  -of  Justice — or  the 
Bible  must  be  excluded  from  the  public 
school,  or  the  public  school  must  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  schools  supported 
by  the  several  denominations.  Of  these 
alternatives  the  Court  has  chosen  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bible.  Thus  some  of 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  have  defeated  their  own 
ends. 

It  was,  however,  not  necessary  for  the 
Court  to  accept  these  arguments  at  their 
face  value.  In  rendering  the  decision 
the  Judges  were  not  concerned  with  a 
question  of  law,  but  with  an  interpreta- 
tion of  fact.  In  the  opinion  it  is  cate- 
gorically asserted: 

The  sole  question  for  determination 
was  whether  the  Kins  James  Version 
of  the  Bible  was  a  sectarian  or  de- 
nominational book. 

From  the  responsibility  for  deciding 
that  question  the  Judges  cannot  escape 
by  pleading  that  they  were  bound  by  the 
law.  As  they  have  stated  it  themselves 
the  question  Is  not  one  of  law.  It  is  a 
question  as  to  their  own  knowledge  of 
literature  and  life. 

Wliat  are  the  facts? 

The  Bible  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  an- 
cient literature  incomparable  in  the 
majesty  of  its  survey  of  life  from  primi- 
tive days  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
era,  in  its  insight  into  the  heart  of  man, 
in  the  elevation  of  its  imaginative  flights 
into  spiritual  realms,  in  the  ccnciseness 
of  its  words  of  wisdom,  in  the  simplicity 
of  its  greatest  narratives.  In  the  variety 
of  its  literary  forms  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  literature,  ancient  or  modem.  In 
nice  perfection  of  form  nothing  in  the 
literature  of  the  Greeks  e.\ceeds  the 
Song  of  Songs  or  the  idyll  of  Ruth.  In 
literary  structure  not  one  of  %he  trag- 
edies of  the  Greek  dramatists  or  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  overtops  the  Book 
of  Job.  To  describe  a  literature  like 
that  In  any  approximately  adequate 
translation  as  a  "sectarian  book"  is  to 
reveal  a  view  of  life  as  well  as  of  litera- 
ture totally  inadequate  for  th«  decision 
of  great  questions  such  as  confront  the 
American  people. 

In  the  second  place,  the  King  James 
Version  of  the  Bible  is  not  merely  a 
translation  of  this  great  ancient  litera- 
ture; it  is  itself  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  literature  in  the  English  language. 
Its  very  phrases  have  become  imbedded 
*n  the  writings  of  English-using  authors 

'   generations.     If   the    King   James 


Version  w6re  destroyed  as  a  separate 
body  of  writing,  it  would  nevertheless 
continue  to  live  as  a  part  of  the  living 
organism  of  English  literature.  To  it 
men  of  all  faiths  and  of  no  faith  have 
resorted  as  a  model  of  style,  as  a  vast 
and  inexhaustible  treasury  of  language, 
as  a  refreshing  and  pure  fountain  of 
thought.  Acquaintance  with  this  classic 
of  their  speech  is  not  only  a  privilege 
from  which  Americans  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded; it  is  a  right  on  which  they 
should  insist  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

We  deplore  this  decision  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Court,  not  only  because  it  denies 
this  right  to  thousands  of  California 
children,  but  because  It  shows  what 
other  decisions  of  other  courts  have 
shown — that  in  too  many  instances 
American  Judges  do  not  know  life. 


THE    IGNOBLE    PRIZE 

IN  the  current  Issue  of  "Scribner's 
Magazine"  William  Lyon  Phelps,  of 
Yale,  makes  a  delightfully  whimsical 
suggestion: 

In  addition  to  founding:  the  Fane 
Club,  I  have  established  what  I  call 
the  Ignoble  Prize;  for  which  any  one 
is  at  liberty  to  sugrgest  the  names  of 
candidates.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
the  Ignoble  Prize,  the  thing — whether 
book  or  musical  composition  or  build- 
ing or  painting — must  have  a  high 
reputation,  be  commonly  regarded  as 
a  masterpiece,  and  yet  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  submits  it  be  lacking  both 
in  interest  and  appeal.  Not  for  a 
moment  would  the  works  of  a  popular 
author  with  no  true  fame  be  accepted; 
the  prime  condition  is  that  the  object 
suggested  must  be  both  famous  and 
respectable,  so  that  the  person  sug- 
gesting it  is  In  danger  of  damnation, 
which  gives  the  game  a  particular 
little  thrill  of  its  own.  Having  more 
audacity  than  fear,  I  suggest  the 
Plain  Tower  of  Chartreg  Cathedral, 
Raphael's  "Transflguration,"  Meyer- 
beer's "Huguenots,"  Thackeray's 
"Newcomes,"  and  Dickens's  "Little 
Dorrit"  and  "Tale  of  Two  aUcs."  I 
admit  that  such  a  list  Is  enough  to 
take  one's  breath  away;  but  for  some 
reason,  not  one  of  these  masterpieces 
has  ever  Impressed  me  as  the  critics 
say  it  .should.  Does  any  one  else  dare 
speak  his  mind?  The  interior  of 
Chartres  is  to  me  the  most  sublime 
interior  In  the  world.  But  I  have 
looked  at  that  plain  tower  from  every 
angle,  trying  conscientiously  to  see 
why  the  critics  fall  down  and  worship 
it  To  me  it  Is  Just  a  church  steeple, 
matched  a  hundred  times  in  Ohio  or 
Indiana. 

The  undersigned  dares  make  applica- 
tion for  membership.  He  has  never 
been  able  to  read  Dante.  There  are 
lines  and  metaphors  and  similes  and  de- 
tached ideas  to  which  Dante  has  given 
expression  that  are,  of  course,  beautiful 
and  appealing.    But  as  for  taking  a  vol- 


ume of  Dante's  poems  down  from  the 
shelf  for  unconscientious  and  sponta- 
neous refreshment  and  beauty,  as  one 
takes  down  Calverley's  "Theocritus,"  or 
Keats  or  Browning,  or  Montaigne,  or 
James  Howell's  Letters,  or  three  or  four 
of  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  or  three 
or  four  of  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  David, 
or  even  the  Intricate  but  somewhat  mys- 
teriously appealing  verses  of  Ehnily 
Dickinson — he  simply  cannot  do  it. 

This  is  a  terribly  ignoble  confession, 
no  doubt — its  ignobility  being  empha- 
sized perhaps  by  the  profane  venture- 
someness  of  coupling  the  name  of  the 
Yankee  spinster  and  recluse,  Emily 
Dickinson,  with  that  of  the  great  and 
Immortal  Italian  philosopher  and  i>oet. 
But  it  certainly  is  not  any  more  ignoble' 
than  for  a  university  professor  like  Mr. 
Phelps  to  expose  himself  publicly  as 
enjoying  any  one  of  a  hundred  Indiana 
church  steeples  as  much  as  the  Plain 
Tower  of  Chartres. 

After  all,  I  suspect  that  under  the 
form  of  whimsy  Mr.  Phelps  is  trying  to 
startle  us  all  into  thinking  of  the  truth 
that  there  is  no  universal,  mathematical 
standard  of  beauty.  This  truth  has  been 
expressed  for  generations  and  genera- 
tions by  homely  proverbs  such  as.  "What 
is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison,"  "Chacun.  a  son  gout,"  "De  gwiti- 
bus  non  disputandum."  If  one  can  take 
beauty  in  one  form,  he  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned because  some  other  form  of 
beauty  does  not  appeal  to  him. 

There  is,  really,  only  one  general  uni- 
versal concept  of  beauty,  and  to  that 
concept  the  itoet  Keats  has  given  expres- 
sion in  his  unforgetable  "Beauty  is 
truth;  truth,  beauty — that  Is  all  ye  know 
on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

The  great  beauty  of  Mr.  Phelps's  Ig- 
noble Prize  is  that  it  is  designed  to 
develop  truthfulness.  Let  us  hope  that 
aspirants  for  this  prize  will  not  mlsUke 
cleverness  for  truth.  This  mistake  has 
brought  a  good  many  current  writers  to 
grief— Margot  Asquith,  for  example. 

L.  P.  A. 

THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE 

WHEN  President  Wilson  made 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  American 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  the  gen- 
eral feeling  was  that  the  selection  was 
made  partly  because  Mr.  Page  was  a 
typical  Southern  gentleman,  a  Virginian 
and  a  Democrat,  and  partly  because  of 
his  contributions  to  American  literature. 
The  choice  of  distinguished  American 
writers  to  represent  their  country 
abroad  has  yielded  several  notable  suc- 
cesses; conspicuous  among  these  author- 
diplomats  are  James  Russell  Lowell  and 
Walter  H.  Page;  the  services  of  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  if  not  quite  as  important 
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as  those  of  these  two  brilliant  examples, 
were  valuable  and  substantial. 

But  in  fact  Mr.  Page  was  more  inter- 
ested In  public  affairs  and  in  history 
than  many  of  the  readers  of  bis  delight- 
ful stories  knew.  In  proof  of  this  raay 
be  cited  his  biography  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
his  books  called  "The  Negro — the  South- 
erner's Problem"  and  the  "Old  Domin- 
ion," bis  excellent  article  on  "Jamestown 
and  Civil  Liberty"  (published  In  this 
Journal  at  the  time  of  the  Jamestown 
Centenary),  and  many  special  articles 
and  essays.  One  valuable  outcome  of 
his  Ambassadorship  was  the  publication 
last  year  of  his  book  on  "Italy  and  the 
World  War,"  of  which  Mr.  Gino  Spe- 
ranza  in  an  elaborate  review  in  The 
Outlook  said:  "It  is  a  book  wherein  re- 
straint, a  high  sense  of  loyalty,  and  a 
passion  for  fairness  are  evident  in  every 
chapter." 

Only  Mr.  Page's  intimates  ,Vnow  how 
strenuously  and  faithfully  he  carried  on 
the  heavy  and  responsible  war  -work  at 
his  post,  to  the  detriment  of  his  own 
health  and  to  a  physical  reaction  that 
led  to  his  official  retirement  and  perhaps 
to  bis  recent  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine,  at  bis  ancestral  Virginian  home. 

The  natural  bent  of  the  genius  of 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  was  toward  the 
short  story.  We  recall  two  full-fledged 
novels,  "Gordon  Keith"  and  "Red  Rock," 
but,  while  these  are  true  yet  romantic 
pictures  of  Virginia  social  life  perhaps 
twenty  years  after  the  Civil  War,  they 
do  not  have  the  appeal  of  his  short 
stories  of  the  old  regime,  and  of  these 
the  titles  that  recur  to  mind  at  once 
are  "Marse  Chan,"  "Unc'  Edinburg," 
and  "Meh  Lady."  One  minor  but  yel 
essential  trait  of  Page's  stories  of  South 
em  life  was  that  be  knew  how  to  writ< 
Negro  dialect.  Together  with  Joi 
Chandler  Harris  and  H.  S.  Edwards, 
Page  revolutionized  the  stiff,  absurd,  un 
musical  dialect  attributed  to  the  colored 
people  by  earlier  story-tellers  and  play-y 
Wrights  and  reproduced  the  real  talk  ol 
the  Negroes  with  its  softness,  richness,' 
and  simple  humor. 

Mr.  Page's  enduring  reputation  as  a 
writer  will  rest  on  the  short  stories 
named  above.  They  belong  to  American 
literature.  Of  them,  and  of  him,  we  may 
repeat  what  we  said  fifteen  years  ago: 
A  Virginian  of  the  Virginians,  he  has 
been  the  secretary  and  recorder  of  a 
form  of  social  life  which  had  the  charm 
of  lavish  hospitality,  of  gracious  man- 
ners, of  a  generous  habit  of  life,  and  of 
a  keen  sense  of  personal  dignity.  Of 
that  old  order  there  are  no  more  charm- 
ing reports  than  "Meh  Lady"  and  "Mars 
Chan,"  nor  are  these  unaffected  and 
deeply  human  interpretations  of  a  van- 
ished social  order  likely  to  be  surpassed 
in  the  future.   They  give  one  that  sense 
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of  finality  which  comes  only  from  those 
things  which  are  so  adequately  done  that 
the  imagination  rests  content  in  them. 

FASCISTI 
TRIUMPHANT 

SUPPOSE  the  young  Americans  who 
served  overseas  returned  home  to 
find  America  in  chaos.  Suppose 
they  saw  the  men  who  stayed  at  home 
engaged  in  overturning  the  safeguards 
of  American  liberty.  Suppose  they  saw 
the  factories  and  the  other  means  of 
production  paralyzed  by  a  combination 
of  theorists  and  robbers.  Suppose  they 
saw  that  men  who  had  escaped  service 
In  the  trenches  and  on  sea-washed  decks 
were  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  line  their 
own  pockets  at  the  cost  of  the  country. 
Suppose  they  found  rich  profiteers  escap- 
ing taxation  while  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple were  paying  in  taxes  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  their  income.  Suppose  they 
found  their  country  facing  the  appalling 
calamity  of  a  general  strike.  Suppose 
they  saw  the  Government  at  the  worst 
cowardly  and  at  the  liest  irawerless  in 
the  face  of  the  situation.  Suppose  they 
found  politicians  taking  advantage  of 
the  disorder  to  build  up  a  mighty  force 
of  office-holders  to  whom  they  could  give 
lobs  in  return  for  political  support  to 
their  own  ambitions.  Suppose  they 
found  the  railways  and  the  other  public 
utilities  under  the  burden  of  this  bu- 
reaucratic body  of  office-holders  breaking 
down.  Suppose  they  found  that  thus  the 
Government,  instead  of  being  a  safe- 
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guard  and  a  protection,  had  become  a 
means  for  exploiting  the  Nation.  Sup- 
pose they  found  that  the  strong  men  in 
power  were  bargaining  for  their  own 
advantage  and  the  men  of  good  intention 
were  either  weak  by  nature  or  weakened 
by  circumstance.  Suppose  they  saw 
their  country  engaged  in  foreign  adven- 
tures which  at  their  best  the  country, 
thus  weakened,  was  ill  prepared  for  and 
which  in  no  case  was  the  Government 
willing  to  follow  to  their  conclusion. 
And  then  suppose  that  these  veterans, 
organized  as  the  American  Legion  is 
organized,  but  devoted,  not  to  their  own 
advancement,  not  for  any  bonus  for 
themselves,  not  for  the  glorification  of 
their  own  past  deeds,  but  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country  from  disaster,  had 
proceeded  to  take  matters  in  their  own 
hands;  had  organized  vigilance  commit- 
tees; had  rejected  with  contempt  the 
idea  of  acting  in  secrecy,  or  under  cover 
of  darkness,  or  in  disguise,  but  bad,  on 
the  contrary,  adopted  for  themselves  a 
public  symbol  of  orderly  government  de- 
rived from  the  traditions  of  the  race, 
such  as  the  speaker's  mace  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  adopted  some  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  dress  by  which  they, 
"could  be  recognized  as  legionaries  every- 
where. Suppose  they  had  devised  for 
themselves  signals  by  which  any  numt>er 
of  them  in  a  neighborhood  could  be  sum- 
moned in  an  instant  like  the  Minute- 
Men  of  Massachusetts.  Suppose  they  had 
gone  systematically  to  work  to  fight 
openly  the  disruptive  elements  in  society. 
Suppose  that  when  the  general  strike 
came  they  rushed  to  the  public  service, 
manned  the  abandoned  trains,  peopled 
the  deserted  factories  with  workers,  and 
kept  circulating  the  Nation's  life-blood. 
Suppose  these  legionaries,  having  scat- 
tered the  organized  groups  of  chaos- 
makers,  and  having  renewed  the  courage 
of  the  people  to  turn  to  productive  indus- 
try without  fear  of  Intimidation,  turned 
themselves  to  the  renewal  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment. Suppose  in  State  after  State  they 
got  political  control  and  finally  secured 
a  majority  in  Congress  and  pieced  their 
leader  in  the  White  House. 

That  is  something  that  could  never 
happen  precisely  in  that  way  in  the 
United  States,  because  the  vastness  of 
the  country,  the  temper  of  the  people, 
and  the  nature  of  American  institutions 
are  sufficient  to  prevent,  not  only  the 
application  of  such  remedies  for  social 
and  political  ills,  but  even  such  a  situa- 
tion from  arising.  Nevertheless  it  is  by 
imagining  such  an  event  happening  in 
America  that  Americans  perhaps  may 
understand  what  has  happened  in  Italy. 

Most  of  the  FasctstI  are  young;  and 
those  that  are  not  young  in  years  have 
the  spirit  of  youth.  Sometimes  It  is 
thought  that  youth  is  radical;  but  >"»"> 
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Is  an  example  of  youth  acting  with  vigor 
and  Initiative  in  a  spirit  which  is  in  the 
broadest  sense  conservative.  It  is  be- 
cause these  men  and  women  had  suffered 
in  the  war  to  preserve  the  fruits  of 
Italian  liberation  that  when  peace  came 
they  were  willing  to  continue  to  suffer 
and  serve  to  preserve  them. 

In  order  to  understand  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Italy  we  in  America  must  re- 
member that  the  Italian  background  is 
different  from  ours.  As  a  free  nation 
Italy  is  very  young,  much  younger  than 
the  United  States.  The  people  of  Italy 
have  welded  for  themselves  fragmentary 
states  into  a  comparatively  new  nation. 
This  people,  or  rather  this  group  of  peo- 
ples, have  no  long  experience  In  govern- 
ing themselves.  In  this  respect  they  are 
like  most  of  their  neighbors  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Their  history  has 
been  made,  not  by  repeated  appeals  to  the 
ballot,  as  ours  has  been,  but  by  appeals 
to  the  bayonet.  To  us  it  would  be  a 
strange  and  fearful  thing  to  have  to  re- 
sort to  direct  action;  but  to  the  peoples 
of  Europe,  and  in  particular  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy,  in  whose  memory  are  still 
fresh  such  figures  as  those  of  Mettemlch 
and  Napoleon  III  as  enemies  of  their  lib-  - 
erty,  the  natural  thing  is  to  turn  to 
direct  action  as  a  means  of  release 
against  wrong.    What  has  happened  in 
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BENITO    KUSBOLntl,    LEADER   OF   THE 
FASCISTI 

Italy  is  In  essence  a  normal  revolution. 
That  is  why  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
Fasclsti  come  into  power  with  the  ap- 
proval, not  only  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
but  of  leaders  in  their  army  and  their 
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navy,  and,  most  significant  of  all,  at 
their  King. 

The  week  that  has  passed  since  Mr. 
.Roselli  wrote  his  article  which  appeared 
In  the  last  Issue  of  The  Outlook  has  seen 
the  fulfillment  of  what  was  there  pre- 
dicted. 7he  Fascist!  have  marched  upon 
Rome:  Muasolini,  their  leader,  has.  at 
the  request  of  the  King — a  request 
which  he  could  not  refuse — taken  up 
the  reins  of  goremment.  He  has  formed 
a  Cabinet  of  youth.  It  is  also  a  Cabinet 
of  inexperience  in  political  management, 
but  it  represents,  not  only  the  Fascists 
movement  as  such,  but  other  elements  in 
the  nation  that  are  sympathetic  with  the 
object  that  the  Fasclsti  have  set  before 
them.  Mussolini  has  announced  his 
policy  in  foreign  relations  as  "not  a 
policy  of  adventure,  but  one  of  friend- 
ship to  those  nations  displaying  friend- 
ship for  us,"  and  his  policy  in  internal 
affairs  as  "one  of  strict  economy,  disci- 
pline, and  the  restoration  of  our 
finances." 

We  repeat  the  hope  that  Mr.  Roaelli 
expressed  last  week — ^that  the  Fasclsti 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  become  pei^ 
manently  a  political  party,  but  that,  as 
soon  as  they  have  reorganized  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  will  withdraw  and  remain 
a  moral  force  holding  all  political  partiea 
to  account. 


THE  FRANCO-BRITISH  RELATIONS  AND 

THE  NEAR  EAST 

BY    RAYMOND   RECOULY 


A  FEW  days  after  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  was  signed  I  called  on 
Marshal  Foch  and  asked  his 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

"It  is  quite  good,"  be  answered,  "but 
on  the  condition  that  300,000  French  and 
English  bayonets  be  sent  at  once  over 
there  to  enforce  its  execution." 

Since  France  and  England  bad  neither 
the  means  nor  the  will  to  send  those 
forces  to  the  East,  the  Treaty  of  SJvres 
could  not  be,  and  never  was,  enforced. 

That  sums  up  the  whole  story  of  this 
unpleasant  Eastern  affair. 

It  was  not  a  matter  of  sympathy  or 
artificiality.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
power  and  facts.  That  is  what  both  Eng- 
lish and  French  had  forgotten  from  the 
beginning. 

The  French  were  the  first  to  realize 
their  mistake,  for  the  only  reason  that 
during  many  months  they  had  had  to 
fight  the  Turks  in  Gallcla,  without  the 
hope  of  any  benefit  whatsoever.  When 
they  had  fought  long  enough,  when  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tb«  ab- 
surd struggle  had  lasted  sufflciently.  they 
'astened  to  make  peace  with  the  Turks, 
ho  immediately  made  ready  to  turn  on 

e  Greeks. 


The  English  were  highly  displeased 
with  this  Franco-Turkish  Agreement 
and  strongly  blamed  the  French  for  it. 
The  latter  answered  that  they  neither 
could  nor  wanted  to  fight  the  Turks;  the 
only  way  left  to  them  was  to  make 
peace.  This  answer,  though  logical  and 
full  of  good  sense,  did  not  satisfy  the 
English. 

For  he  does  not  know  the  English  who 
thinks  that  a  logical  argument,  however 
strong,  can  influence  them!  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  their  contempt  for  logir 
and  reason  when  applied  to  politics. 
France's  readiness  to  mix  up  logic  with 
politics  or  diplomacy  seems  very  ex- 
travagant to  them.  Facts  alone  appear 
to  them  to  be  of  any  importance. 

Well,  facts  have  Just  shown  the  Eng- 
lish that  the  French  were  right  about 
the  Eastern  question.  Then  only  have 
they  yielded  to  necessity.  They  have  at 
last  accepted  the  solution  which  France 
had  proposed;  that  is,  give  back  to  the 
Turks  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  and 
Thnee. 

The  great  Britlsb  plan  was  to  use  the 
Greeks  against  the  Turks  in  order  to 
push  them  twck  into  Asia.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Greeks  were  not  in  a  position 


to  fill  the  part,  especially  if  it  were  tO' 
last  a  long  time.  The  burden  placed 
upon  their  shoulders  was  too  much  for 
them  to  bear;  they  were  completely 
crushed  by  it. 

A  glance  at  a  map  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  Greek  army  could  not 
possibly  maintain  Itself  so  far  from  Its 
base,  on  the  far  advanced  positions  that 
its  chiefs — the  civil  more  than  the  mili- 
tary ones — had  been  foolish  enough  to 
choose. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  traveled  all  over 
that  country  during  a  Journey  in  Asia 
Minor  from  Smyrna  to  Koniah,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Turks,  through  Aflaoun- 
Karaissar  and  back  to  Constantinople. 

One  has  scarcely  left  the  coast, 
crowded  with  Greek  villages  and  redo- 
lent of  Greek  memories,  when  the  rail- 
way climbs  three  thousand  feet  through 
endless  windings  to  the  highlands, 
which  appear  to  the  traveler  as  a  land 
of  desolation  and  death.  No  civlllzaUon. 
no  fields,  scarcely  any  villages.  From 
place  to  place  a  few  meager  fields  which 
Just  enable  the  few  inhabitants  to  stave 
off  starvation.  A  Turkish  shepherd  clad 
In  his  big  coat  made  of  rigid  felt  reach- 
ing to  the  ground,  with  a  bole  for  the 
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head,  may  be  seen  watching  his  flock 
grazing  amid  the  rocks. 

It  was  a  pure  folly  to  maintain  a  big 
army  so  far  from  its  Imse.  AH  faults 
and  follies  have  to  be  accounted  for.  As 
this  one  was  most  serious,  its  conse- 
quences were  therefore  terrible. 

If  only  the  Oreek  divisions  had  been 
content  to  protect  Smyrna  and  the  near 
"hinterland"!  Backed  by  strong  and 
well-fortifled  works,  they  might  perhaps 
have  held  their  own  for  a  while;  they 
might  have  stopped  the  Turks,  thus  giv- 
ing the  diplomats  and  statesmen  time  to 
arrange  for  the  evacuation  of  Smyrna  in 
exchange  for  serious  advantages;  for 
instance,  a  kind  of  autonomy  for  the 
city,  under  the  control  of  the  Great 
Powers,  the  protection  of  the  Greek 
minorities,  etc. 

But  sooner  or  later  the  Greek  army 
would  have  had  to  give  up  Smyrna. 
Sooner  or  later  we  should  have  been 
forced  to  negotiate  with  the  Turks.  The 
pity  of  it  all  is  that  we  should  have 
waited  so  long. 

The  opposition  between  French  and 
English  politics  has  greatly  contributed 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  Eastern 
problem;  It  has  greatly  delayed  its  solu- 
tion. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  inoppor- 
tune opposition?  Both,  without  any 
doubt.  In  Paris  as  in  London  both 
Governments  could  plead  guilty. 

Immediately  after  the  armistice  M. 
Clemenceau,  who  never  took  much  in- 
terest In  Eastern  affairs,  gave  the  Eng- 
lish the  impression  that  France  would 
not  be  very  pressing  in  her  demands  on 
the  East,  more  particularly  as  to  Syria. 
The  English  were  not  long  in  drawing 
their  own  conclusions.  Circumstances 
having  given  them  a  high  hand  over  the 
situation,  they  immediately  let  loose  all 
their  ambitions,  and  gave  the  direction 
of  their  Eastern  policy  into  the  hands 
of  sub-agents  whose  only  aim  was  to 
undermine  French  Influence  at  any 
cost. 

It  was  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Pan- 
Arabic  dreams,  with  all  its  delusions 
and  all  its  extravagance.  An  Oxford 
professor,  metamorphosed  into  a  colonel, 
the  famous  Lawrence,  gave  free  vent  to 
his  adventurous  conceptions,  without 
any  regard  for  the  reality  of  things.  Re  . 
built  up  chimeric  empires  for  his  coun- 
try over  whose  destinies  the  Emir 
Faisal  and  his  brother  Abdallah,  the 
Bedouin  Ringlets,  sprung  from  the 
depths  of  the  Arabian  desert,  were  to 
preside  for  the  greater  good  of  England. 
Add  to  this  Lloyd  George's  distinctly 
anti-Turkish  and  pro-Greek  disposition 
of  mind. 

When  one  analyzes  this  policy  and 
tdea  to  discover  its  chief  reasons,  one 
flnda  a  number  of  elements  derived  from 
various  origins;  foremost,  undoubtedly, 
financial  influence,  which  Lloyd  George 
has  always  willingly  obeyed;  then  rem- 
nants of  lil>eral  politics,  the  anti-Turkish 
tendency  of  the  old  Gladstonian  doc- 
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trine:  the  imperialistic  idea  of  utilizing 
circumstances  definitely  to  grab  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Straits. 

All  these  elements  combined  have  con- 
duced to  warp  British  policy  and  hide 
from  the  British  the  great  Mohammedan 
interests  that  are  in  the  charge  of  Eng- 
land. 

Lloyd  George  stubbornly  maintained 
his  views.  Just  as  he  did  in  regard  to 
Russia  It  was  all  in  vain  that  part  of 
the  British  public,  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  those  of  the  Colonial  Office  still 
more,  opposed  him,  showing  him  the 
breakers  ahead.  He  was  deaf  to  all,  un- 
til the  day  of  awakening  when  he  bad  to 
yield  to  hard  facts. 

Happily,  the  English  are  great  oppor- 
tunists, the  greatest  in  the  world;  they 
always  surrender  to  facts.  Lord  Curzon 
accepted  an  agreement  In  Phris  which 
a  few  weeks  previously  would  have  made 
his  hair  stand  on  end. 

The  concessions  made  by  England — 
and  one  must  insist  on  the  point — are 
most  important.'  In  order  to  come  back 
to  the  road  of  moderation  and  good 
sense  the  British  Government  bad  to  go 
very  far! 

Thanks  to  the  force  of  facts,  much 
more  than  to  human  will  power,  France 
and  England  have  at  last  come  to  an 
agreement  over  the  essential  points  of 
the  Etastern  problem.  Many  still  remain 
to  be  solved.  Serious  differences  of  opin- 
ion may  still  arise  as  regards  the  capitu- 
lation, the  care  of  the  minorities,  the 
Straits,  etc.  But  what  is  still  to  be  done 
is  of  far  less  Importance  than  that  which 
has  already  been  accomplished. 

It  now  remains  to  develop  the  results 
already  obtained.  It  was  with  the  East- 
em  as  much  as  with  the  reparations 
question  that  France  and  England  had 
conflicting  interests.  On  the  former  of 
those  questions  their  interests  are  now, 
on  the  whole,  reconciled.  Both  Govern- 
ments owe  it  to  themselves  and  their 
peoples,  whose  only  wish  is  to  be  united, 
faithfully  to  try  to  settle  their  diver- 
gences on  the  latter  also. 

The  statesmen  have  been  far  more  to 
blame  over  this  matter  than  the  public. 
For  on  either  side  of  the  Channel  the 
almost  totality  of  the  country  has  a  dis-  ' 
tinct  feeling  that  any  Franco-British 
quarrel  would  not  fail  to  bring  about 
quickly  disastrous  consequences.  Unfor- 
tunately, both  Governments,  instead  of 
forestalling  differences,  or  at  least  set- 
tling them  as  soon  as  they  arose,  have 
let  them  multiply.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  under  such  conditions  the  evil  grew. 

One  point  still  remains  obscure;  it  is 
the  one  dealing  with  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Angora  Government  and  the 
Soviets.  What  are  those  relations? 
What  is  the  exact  influence  the  Bolsh- 
eviks have  over  the  Turks? 

The  Soviet  Government  has  made  a 
noisy  and  unexpected  irruption  in  the 
Eastern  negotiations.  It  has  expressed 
the  desire  not  to  be  left  out,  and  wants 
to  take  part  in  all  discussions.  Thus,  to 
use  a  popular  expression,  we  tee  Lenine 
stepping  into  the  Czar's  shoes!    It  is  not 
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the  first  time,  however,  that  we  have 
witnessed  such  a  thing. 

This  Sovietic  "Bat"— certainly  fJw  less 
pleasant  to  look  at  than  the  one  that 
was  shown  us  by  Russian  artists— alter- 
nately shows  its  paws  and  its  wings. 
According  to  circumstances,  it  calls  it- 
self a  bird  or  a  mouse!  Sometimes  it 
says  that  there  should  be  no  boundaries, 
and  that  the  old  diplomatic  methods 
should  be  abandoned.  "At  other  times, 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  more  im- 
perialistic and  more  Jingoist  than  the 
Ministers,  generals,  and  diplomats  of  the 
Czar  ever  proved  to  be. 

That  Russia  holds  a  high  interest  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Constantinople  and 
Straits  question  cannot  be  denied. 

Any  decision  taken  without  consulting 
her  runs  the  risk  of  being  merely  a  pro- 
visional one. 

But  one  may  well  ask  to  what  extent 
is  Lenine's  Government,  considering  its 
origin  and  tendencies,  qualified  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  of  Russia  and 
to  pledge  her  signature.  This  signature, 
even  supposing  It  were  given,  might  very 
easily  be  disavowed  by  its  successor, 
when  eventually  there  will  be  one. 

With  regard  to  the  near  East,  the 
French  thesis  has  prevailed.  And  now 
that  the  French  and  English  Cabinets 
have  come  to  an  understanding,  the  op- 
portunity should  be  seized  for  tackling 
the  big  question  of  reparations  and  try- 
ing to  reach  an  agreement  over  it. 

The  two  points  of  view  are  certainly 
divergent.  But  so  it  was  with  the  East- 
em  problem.  Public  opinion  in  France 
as  well  as  in  England  welcomed  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  the  news  that  both  Gov- 
ernments, after  many  vicissitudes,  many 
efforts,  had  at  last  come  to  an  under- 
standing. Its  Joy  would  be  tenfold  if  an 
understanding  could  I>e  reached  over  the 
reparations  question.  There  will  be 
need  for  concessions  on  both  sides:  but 
in  both  countries  all  reasonable  men 
realize  that,  and  are  ready  to  do  their  bit. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  two 
months'  stay  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  talked  to  a  great  many  people — 
business  men.  political  men,  Journalists, 
diplomats — about  the  reparations  ques- 
tion. I  am  under  the  impression,  from 
what  I  could  gather  from  these  conver- 
sations, that  the  United  States  will  not 
do  anything  in  the  matter  until  it  is 
shown  a  programme  of  Franco-British 
co-operation.  As  long  as  France  and 
England  go  on  pulling  asunder,  the 
United  States  has  decided  to  stand  aloof. 
It  has  no  wish  at  all  to  mix  up  in  a 
family  quarrel,  which,  viewed  from  so  far 
off,  seems  unreasonable  and  ridiculous. 
But  when  France  and  England  present 
the  United  States  with  a  complete  pro- 
gramme, drawn  up  by  both  parties,  ask- 
ing for  their  support,  the  majority  of 
Americans  will  not  sanction  their  Gov- 
ernment's standing  aloof.  They  will  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  latter 
will  promptly  have  to  yield.  For  in  no 
country  in  the  world  are  the  political  men 
more  easily  swayed  by  public  oolnlc: 

P.H.,  FnttBil'^ed  by  \^(JUglC 
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CEREMONY— 

THE  CROWNING 

OF  RUMANIA'S 

RULERS 

Kins  Ferdinand  and  ' 
his  Queen  wem 
crowned  on  October 
15  as  nilera  of  the 
little  Balkan  Kingdom 
of  Rumania  amid 
medlseval  scenes  of 
solemn  splendor.  Tho 
photograph  shows  the 
King.  after  being 
crowned,  placing  the 
symbol  of  royalty  on 
the  head  of  Queen 
Marie.  The  ceremony 
was  postponed  eight 
years.  It  is  said,  on 
account  of  tlw  war 
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YOU     PREFER     TO     HAVE? 


Underwood 


A  FOREST  RANGER  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES  FOREST  SERVICE  MAKINQ 
CAMP  FAR  FROM  HEADQUARTERS 

One  euentlal  qualincation  of  all  Forest  offlcera  is  the  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  In  the 

woods.     The  Ranger  in  the  photograph  seems  to  be  an  adept  in  the  art,  and,  having  seen  to  hl> 

horses.   Is  now   preparing   a   good  meal   (or   himself 
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THE  FESTAL  DAY— SO  CALLED 

BT   ROLLIN  LYNDE   HARTT 


Courtesy  of  Community  Service,  New  York 

"OEOBOE  WASHINGTON  TAKING  THE  OATH  OF  OFFICE,"  A  SCENE  FBOU  THE  WASHING- 
TON'S BIKTHDAY  PAGEANT  GIVEN  BY  THE  HISTORY  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  YORK 
COMMUNITY    SERVICE,   AT  THE   MUSEUM   OF   NATURAI,  HISTOBT 


AT  twenty  minutes  past  two  on 
every  American  holiday  some  one 
lo%>ks  up  and  says,  "Doesn't  this 
seem  like  Sunday?" 

After  all  our  preparations — the  mai^ 
ketlng  ahead,  the  stocking  up  with 
cigars,  the  study  of  weather  forecasts 
and  revised  time-tables,  the  sending  of 
picture  post-cards,  the  wondering  if  our 
firm  will  keep  open*  and  if  the  mail  man 
will  come— hei'e'is  the  result.  Yes,  even 
on  Christmas  Day,  -  though  what  can 
surpass  ^he'^agqnies  of  preparation  for 
Christmas?  Says  the  heroine  of  a 
charming  tale  by  William  Dean  How- 
ells,  "When  this  Christmas  spirit  gets 
into  me,  I  could  do  murder!"  And  be- 
hold her  reward.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  two,  infallibly,  some  one  looks  up 
and  says,  "Doesn't  this  seem  like  Sun- 
day?" 

How  old  Noah  Webster  must  have 
chuckled  when  he  wrote  In  his  Diction- 
ary, "Holiday — a  day  of  amusement,  joy, 
and  gayety!"  Father  celebrates  by 
reading  the  morning  paper,  tinkering 
around  the  house,  and  then  going  down 
to  the  office  "to  see  that  everything  Is 
all  right."  Mother  tolls  in  the  kitchen, 
cooking  twice  the  usual  dinner.  The 
young  folks  lie  abed  until  noon.  Among 
the  populace  in  general  what  an  air  of 
indecision,  of  helplessness!  On  certain 
holidays  the  church  bells  ring.  Shall  we 
go?  Or  there  are  mass-meetings  adver- 
tised, and  a  parade.  But,  frankly,  seri- 
ously, do  we  feel  drawn  to  the  masters 
of  oratory,  or  does  it  strike  us  that  the 
parade  will  dilfer  materially  from  the 
'  -idred  and  one  we  have  seen  before? 


As  for  the  parks,  meanwhile,  pretty 
crowded,  won't  they  be?  At  various 
restaurants,  special  seven-course  midday 
gorges  attract,  with  music  thrown  in, 
yet  the  price,  how  extortionate!  At  the 
theaters,  special  holiday  matln^s  prom- 
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A  bearded  Santa  Olaus  with  a  merry  smile 
and  Jovial  voice  la  really  the  moat  Important 
part — next  to  the  Christmas  tree,  of  course — 
of  a  Christmas  celebration,  whether  it  is  held 
In  town  or  country,  Indoors  or  out 


Ise  amusement.  Joy,  and  gayety — that  ia. 
if  we  can  get  in,  though  even  then  we 
pay  dear  for  our  seats,  and  it  Is  the 
same  show  we  might  visit  any  ntg^t  in 
the  week. 

Finally,  thanks  to  a  brilliant  flash  of 
Inspiration,  the  populace  In  general  bits 
on  our  typical  American  method  of  cele- 
brating and — walks  around. 

Up  one  street  and  down  another  it 
goes,  aimlessly,  mirthlessly,  yet  cherish- 
ing a  brave  hope  that  something,  some- 
where, will  turn  up  to  convince  it.  some- 
how, that  this  is  not  Sunday.  Beyond 
the  bawling  of  peddjers  selling  badges. 
medals,  flags,  canes,  balloons,  and  other 
holiday  glmcracks,  nothing  does.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  several  times  the  custom- 
ary number  of  automobiles  at  large: 
but  these,  instead  of  banishing  the  Sun- 
day illusion,  seem  rather  to  argue,  "This 
Is  Sun3ay,  only  more  so." 

After  the  holiday  we  say  we  bad  a 
roaring  good  time,  and  here  and  there 
a  sunburned  nose  or  an  upset  digestion 
or  accounts  of  a  thrilling  afternoon  at 
the  play  so  ind(cate.  But  we  face  ar- 
rears of  work..  The  postman  brings  a 
double  mall,  telephones  shriek  belated 
orders,  complaints  pour  in  from  the  ship- 
ping department  about  damages  to 
perishable  goods,  other  complaints  ar- 
rive from  customers  who  would  have 
received  our  wares  on  time  except  for 
the  holiday.  And  the  boss  Is  irritable — 
his  ten  cigars  were  a  mistake.  More- 
over, the  one  man  who  knows  where  an 
Important  paper  is  tucked  away  has 
missed  his  train  and  failed  to  show  op. 
We  ourselves  are — well,  not  irritable 
exactly,  but  no  one  will  detect  In  us  any 
very  glaring  symptoms  of  reinvigoration. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  relief  to  be  back  at  work, 
provided  that  we  can  sit  down  while 
working,  for  the  net  result  of  a  typical 
American  holiday,  as  experienced  by  the 
populace  In  general,  may  be  summed  up 
In  two  words — sore  feet. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  Columbus  or 
Washington  or  whatever  celebrity  the 
holiday  was  about  got  much  out  of  it 
either.  We  hardly  gave  him  a  thoucAt 
There  are  real  holiday-makers — a  few. 
There  are  also  whole  classes  who  profit 
by  a  holiday.  For  example,  innkeepers, 
garage-keepers,  showmen,  and  venders  of 
peanuts,  tobacco,  and  soft  drinks,  not  to 
mention  the  dealers  in  boots  and  shoes. 
But  meanwhile  whole  classes  toll  harder 
than  ever — trolley  conductors,  waiters, 
soda  clerks,  and  plenty  more  besides — 
while  the  populace  in  general  toils  at  Ua 
futile  pursuit  of  "amusement,  Joy,  and 
gayety"  until  it  seems  to  deserve  the 
encomium  Mr.  Dooley  bestowed  upon 
Orover  Cleveland — to  wit:  "Industhrecs, 
but  naught  very  bright." 

Meanwhile,  consider  what  the  popu- 
lace in  general  has  missed.  Not  genuine 
recreation  alone.    Not  the  deeitentng  of 
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fine  sentiment  alone.  Not  fnspiratioit 
alone.  Along  with  failure  in  these  re- 
spects goes  the  neglect  of  an  opportunity 
to  begin  learning,  not  only  the  art  of 
playing  together,  but  the  still  more 
splendid  art  of  pulling  together. 

On  a  holiday  work  has  mainly  ceased. 
Sectarian  differences  are  forgotten. 
Democracy  is  in  the  air.  Instead  of 
thinking  of  itself  as  split  up  into  cliques, 
to  the  ruin  of  broad  and  generous  citi> 
zensbip,  the  town  can  think  of  itself  as 
a  unit,  with  a  community  mind  and  a 
community  soul — that  is,  if  the  towns- 
men will  but  find  something  delightful 
and  refreshing  they  can  all  do  together. 

This  sounds  rather  like  a  challenge, 
no  doubt  reminding  you  of  the  play- 
wright who  was  told.  "Right  along  here 
in  the  second  act  you  want  a  few  witty 
lines,"  and  replied,  "As  for  instance?" 
Yet  we  are  not  without  suggestions. 
More  and  more  cities  every  year  go  in 
for  community  Christmas  trees,  with 
Christmas  pageants  or  Christmas  tab- 
leaux. More  and  more  cities  every 
year  arrange  on  other  holidays  a  pro- 
gramme at  once  tasteful  and  exhilarat- 
ing, and  making  for  huge  sociability. 
Community  sports,  community  singing, 
community  drama — indeed,  all  imagina- 
ble devices  for  throwing  people  together 
and  giving  them  the  lark  of  their  lives — 
we  are  learning  to  appreciate.  From  its 
headquarters  at  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  Community  Service  has  been 
issuing  to  its  workers  the  country  over 
a  set  of  mimeographed  bulletins  show- 
ing bow  city  after  city  has  caught  the 
new  spirit  and,  by  providing  a  real  holi- 
day, put  an  end  to  the  custom  of  looking 
up  and  saying  at  twenty  minutes  past 
two,  "Doesn't  this  seem  like  Sunday?" 

Among  other  things,  these  bulletins 
give  invaluable  lists  of  pageants,  panto- 
mimes, and  one-act  dramas  appropriate 
to  this  or  that  holiday  or  near-holiday. 
Very  illustrious,  oftentimes,  are  the  sig- 
natures these  pageants,  pantomimes,  and 
'One-act  dramas  bear.  With  an  eye  to 
business,  our  ciuvurest  writers  have  ap- 
plied their  genius  to  scheming  out  di- 
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versions  for  holidays,  fio  more  trash. 
No  more  sham  sentiment.  No  more 
tawdrinesB.  Instead,  high  art,  at  once 
popular  and  inspiring — the  sort  that 
makes  the  most  of  the  holiday's  mean- 
ing and  yields  a  maximum  of  enjoyment 
for  those  crowds  who  now  go  aimlessly 
up  one  street  and  down  another,  hoping 
against  hope  for  a  holiday  thrill. 

Now  observe.  In  its  endeavor  to  in- 
troduce "amusement,  Joy,  and  gayety" 
into  our  holidays  Community  Service 
cherishes  no  ambition  to  discourage 
maas-meetings  or  parades  or  any  tradi- 
tional form  of  celebration  whatsoever. 
The  same  orators,  in  the  same  frock 
coats,  can  go  on  mouthing  the  same 
grandiloquent  phrases  unmolested.  The 
same  veterans,  in  the  same  uniforms, 
can  tread  the  same  cobblestones,  while, 
from  the  same  wagons  along  behind,  the 
same  delightful  fellows  in  white  coats 
throw  out  the  same  cookies  to  the  same 
populace.  Community  Service  is  not  a 
reform  society.     It  is  an  organization 
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seeking  to  add  new  pleasures  without 
meddling  with  those  we  already  have. 
It  provides  ideas.  If  approached  in  the 
right  way,  it  even  provides  leadership. 

Considering  our  general  helplessness 
as  regards  holidays' and  our  general  in- 
ability to  guess  what  to  do  with  them, 
it  is  astonishing  to  note  their  tendency 
to  multiply.  Americans  still  in  middle 
life  recall  the  first  Labor  Day,  the  first 
Arbor  Day,  the  first  Columbus  Day. 
Now  we  are  adding  Armistice  Day.  And 
every  little  while  we  extend  our  list  of 
what  might  be  termed  "pink-letter 
days,"  not  holidays,  quite,  but  almost — 
Flag  Day,  Mothers'  Day,  and  the  rest. 
And  once  we  get  a  holiday  started,  it 
lives  forever.  Even  the  Massachusetts 
Fast  Day  survives — under  another  name. 
By  and  by  some  joker  will  be  saying 
that  our  leading  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  holidays,  our  chief  ambition 
a  resolve  to  preserve  them  as  long  as.  the 
world  standeth,  and  our  noblest  claim  to 
distinction  a  belief  that  somehow  we 
shall  pull  through  rather  comfortably  in 
spite  of  them. 

Comfortably!  Why,  bless  you,  all  we 
need,  to  fill  a  holiday  with  abounding 
"amusement.  Joy,  and  gayety,"  is  leader- 
ship. Trained  leadership,  that  is.  Lead- 
ership that  has  turned,  the  trick  suc- 
cessfully many  a  time,  and  itches  to  do 
It  again.  And  we  know  where  to  find 
such  leadership.  Why  not  make  over- 
tures? More  than  a  hundred  American 
cities  have  already  courted  Community 
Service.  Indeed,  It  is  getting  to  be 
rather  the  customary  thing. 

See  the  record  the  organization  has. 
It  was  originally  got  up  to  promote  play- 
grounds. Then,  when  war  came,  it  ex- 
panded enormously  and  promoted  war 
camps  recreation.  Since  the  war  it  has 
been  promoting  recreation  everywhere. 
It  believes  in  Jollity,  in  sociability,  and 
In  all  manner  of  good  times,  though  not 
primarily  for  their  own  sake. 

Primarily  it  believes  in  them  because 
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by  terchlng  us  to  gtft  togellier  they  teach 
us  to  pull  together,  so  that  there  de- 
velops in  the  tows  a  new  spirit,  at  oaoe 
genial  and  progressive.  Towns  have 
been  made  over  from  top  to  bottom  that 
way.    They  are  happier.    They  are  bet- 
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ter.  Things  they  never  dreamed  of  a6- 
comstUdaiBg  la  the  old  days  they  now 
asoomplish  easily.  Edward  Everett 
used  to  say  that  the  greatest  word  in 
the  English  language  was  the  word  "to- 
gether."   Community  Service  takes  his 
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assertion  at  face  value.  Especially  <ni  a 
holiday.  Yes,  even  at  twenty  mlnates 
past  two  on  a  holiday.  For  the  holiday 
works  wonders.  If  you  let  it.  Then, 
more  than  at  any  other  time,  the  com- 
munity can  find  itself. 


LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  BONAR  LAW:  THE  CONTRAST 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  FRANK  DILNOT 


THOUGH  Lloyd  George  goes  out  of 
office,  be  will  remain  the  storm 
center  of  British  politics.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  he  will  remain  for 
good  or  for  evil  the  dominant  per- 
sonality In  Britain.  It  may  well  be  that 
Ministries  will  rise  and  fall  tlirough  his 
Influence,  although  he  does  not  again 
hold  office.  Warwick,  the  kingmaker,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  his  rAle. 

For  seventeen  years  Lloyd  George  has 
been  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
and  from  the  time  that  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  essayed  the  audacious  experi- 
ment of  Introducing  the  young  Welsh 
guerrilla  to  the  Ministry  in  the  Junior 
position  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  he  has  been  the  driving  force — 
it  might  he  more  correct  to  say,  the 
commanding  force — in  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  Presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  may  be  regarded  as  the  least 
important  of  the  sixteen  to  twenty 
offices  which  make  up  the  Cabinet 
Within  about  a  year  of  his  appointment 
Lloyd  George  had  made  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  second 
only  in  Importance  to  that  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  position  Itself.  I  remember 
well  the  first  time  I  met  him.  There 
had  been  a  railway  accident,  with 
twenty  people  killed,  at  Shrew.^tbury,  and 
I  went  down  in  charge  of  a  corps  of  re- 
porters for  the  "Dally  Mall."  It  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  send  down  an  Inspector  to  any  serious 
accident.  On  this  occasion  the  inspector 
was  accompanied  by  the  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter himself,  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  I  can 
see  him  now,  stepping  over  the  rails, 
inspecting  the  wreckage,  and  asking 
questions  in  his  quick,  alert  way.  The 
Board  of  Trade  Inspector  always  held  an 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  a  private  inquiry 
to  which  the  press  up  to  then  had  never 
been  admitted.  I  met  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
In  the  street  at  Shrewsbury,  and  on  be- 
half of  all  the  press  there  I  asked  him 
if  a  statement  would  be  Issued  after- 
wards with  regard  to  the  result  of  the 
Inquiry.  "Would  not  the  newspaper 
men  be  there?"  asked  Mr.  George. 

"It  Is  private,"  I  said.  "We  are  not 
admitted." 

"Nonsense,"  was  the  reply.  "Here  are 
twenty  people  killed,  and  the  public 
want  to  know  the  reason  why.  The 
press  will  certainly  be  admitted  to  the 
Inquiry." 

This  was  the  first  precedent  which  I 
knew  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  break.  He 
was  present  at  the  inquiry  and  practl- 
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cally  conducted  it  himself,  and  did  so 
with  a  vigor,  comprehensiveness,  and 
force  which  could  not  have  been  entirely 
pleasant  to  the  dignified  official  who  had 
hitherto  had  command  of  such  proceed- 
ings. 

I  remember  hearing  friends  talk  of  a 
small  Incident  not  long  eiter  this. 
There  was  threat  of  a  general  railway 
strike.  Lloyd  George  tackled  the  situa- 
tion, and  there  were  terfse  -days  In 
which  he  struggled  to  bring  masters  and 
men  together.  It  was  In  the  winter 
time,  and  as  he  passed  Into  the  Board 
of  Trade  ofSces  one  afternoon  he  noticed 
a  group  of  newspaper  men  waiting  out-' 
side. 

"Why  are  you  here?"  he  asked. 

"Waiting  to  hear  of  any  decision." 

"Come  Inside  and  make  yourselves 
comfortable,"  he  said. 

He  took  them  in,  had  a  room  placed 
at  their  disposal,  sent  tea  and  toast 
down  for  them  and  also  a  supply  of 
cigarettes.  An  unheard-of  proceeding 
for  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  Britain. 

For  five  years  after  that  I  watched 
him  from  the  Press  Gallery  in  Parlia- 


ment, saw  him  carry  through  the 
Budget — the  Budget  which  was  to  set 
up  changes  robbing  the  House  of  Lords 
of  much  of  their  historic  power.  In 
those  stormy  times,  sitting  on  the  Oppo- 
sition front  bench  but  not  in  any  promi- 
nence, was  a  tall,  gaunt  man  with  a 
melancholy,  thoughtful  expression  who 
was  destined  in  the  years  to  ci.me  to  see 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  become  Prime  Minis- 
ter, to  say  the  decisive  word  which  was 
to  accomplish  his  downfall,  and  then  to 
be  sent  for  by  the  King  to  form  a  Gov- 
ernment on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  was  not  a  pushful  man;  he  has 
never  been  anything  but  essentially 
modest  as  well  as  able.  A  certain  ex- 
ternal moumfulness  has  always  marked 
his  demeanor.  It  was  dissipated  in 
conversation  with  the  kindest  and  most 
charming  of  smiles.  He  gave  one  a 
sense  of  disillusionment  and  at  the  same 
time  of  absolute  trustworthiness,  and 
probably  that  expresses  his  tempera- 
ment as  well  as  any  short  phrase  is  able 
to  do.  He  was  subordinate  to  the  big 
Tory  chiefs  in  those  days  and  did  not 
trouble  much  about  It,  but  occasionally 
he  stepped  to  the  front  with  a  speech 
in  opposition  to  the  Government — a 
speech  which  was  always  marked  by  the 
closest  of  argument,  an  adherence  to 
fact,  an  intense  earnestness,  and  absence 
of  rhetoric.  I  can  see  him  now  at  the 
box  at  the  table  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, rapping  on  It  sharply  with  his 
knuckles  to  emphasize  a  point,  his  voice 
rising  to  a  high  note  with  a  snappy  pre- 
cision absent  in  bis  more  deliberate 
moments.  He  never  had  a  note  to  speak 
from.  It  was  amazing  how  without  any 
assistance  to-  his  memory  he  would 
speak  for  an  hour  at  a  time  in  a  well- 
ordered,  fact-laden  speech,  coherent, 
without  repetition,  and  with  not  a  word 
to  spare.  He  was  a  steady  workman,  he 
had  no  flamboyancy.  He  never  al- 
lowed a  hint  of  passion  to  escape  him, 
real  or  simulated.  There  came  a  time 
when,  with  the  departure  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four from  the  leadership,  the  Conserva- 
tives had  to  choose  a  new  chief,  and, 
opinion  being  strongly  divided  between 
Mr,  Walter  Long  and  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain, a  compromise  was  arrived  at  by 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  was  regarded  as 
somewhat  of  a  second-rater.  He  was  a 
surprise.  He  took  charge  with  confi- 
dence and  dignity.  Mr.  Asqulth  was 
then  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister,  and  I 
remember    how,    sharing    perhaps    the 
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common  Impression  about  Mr.  Bonar 
Law.  he  treated  him  with  some  amount 
of  contempt  in  debate.  It  was  one  of 
Mr.  Asquith's  big  mistalies.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  showed  no  resentment,  went  stead- 
ily on  his  way,  and  within  a  few  months 
had  built  up  for  himself  a  reputation 
which  persists  to  this  moment  United 
with  a  steely  determination  he  had  a 
calmness  under  attack  and  a  courtesy 
towards  his  opponents  which  quickly 
made  him  a  real  power  in  Parliament, 
and  presently  in  the  country.  His  big 
opportunity,  however,  was  yet  to  come. 
In  the  Coalition  Government  of  the  war 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  deputed  to  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  this  position  Mr.  Law 
showed  himself  to  be  oqe  of  the  great 
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parliamentarians  of  the  past  half-cen- 
tury. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  even  a 
political  genius  does  not  necessarily 
make  a  good  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  because  that  leader,  while 
commanding  his  own  party,  has  also  in 
many  respects  to  take  into  aocoimt  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  House,  to  speak  for 
it,  to  appeal  to  it,  and  in  some  general 
indefinable  ways  to  be  its  mouthpiece. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  surpassed  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  this  respect,  surjmssed  even 
that  great  parliamentarian,  Mr.  Asquith. 
He  had  a  quiet,  smooth  manner,  he 
never  attacked  an  opponent  unneces- 
sarily, be  could  be  firm  as  a  rock,  and 
yet  those  who  were  opposed  to  him 
always  realized  in  him  an  Instinctive 
fairness.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
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he  was  liked  and  honored  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

I  had  a  private  talk  with  him  a  few 
months  ago  when  there  was  no  thought 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  I  was 
impressed  with  his  shrewdness,  his 
grasp  of  national  affairs,  and  withal  a 
certain  kindliness.  Though  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Government,  he 
referred  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  almost 
affectionate  terms.  He  displayed  not  a 
hint  of  ambition  in  the  sense  of  which 
smaller  men  give  manifestation. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  this  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  faces  a  great  task.  AVhether 
he  succeeds  or  fails,  he  will  leave  the 
impression  on  all  who  know  him  of  an 
honorable  man  trying  to  do  his  duty. 

I^ndon,  Encland. 


WITHERED  WREATHS 

BY   HARRY   LEE 


DIM  in  the  driven  rain 
Above  the  city  square. 
A  soldier. 
Done  in  bronze. 
High-hearted, 
Debonair, 
Faces  the  west 
As  though  he  dreams 
Of  lads  who  have  gone  there. 
He  gazes  out  and  on. 
Heeding  not  things  beneath; 
He  gazes  out  and  on. 
Remembering  .  .  . 
And  at  his  feet. 
Forgotten  by  the  ones 
Who  laid  it  there, 
A  wreath  ...  a  withered  wreath. 

It  seemed  as  though 

A  wistful,  far-blown  voice 

The  stillness  broke. 

As  though  the  soldier 

In  the  storm-swept  square. 

For  love  of  those 

Who  dwell  beyond  the  sunset. 

Gravely  spoke: 

"Last  May,  when  fifes  were  shrill. 

When  rattling  drum, 

Wild  flag. 

And  martial  feet 

Bade  all  the  city  come. 

The  pomi)ou8  orator 

With  unction 

Said: 

'Our  soldiers  live. 

They  live 

Whom  we  call  dead!' 

Ah,  then  .  .  .  beyond  the  veil  .  .  . 

Unheard  ...  we  plead  .  .  . 

Plead  for  our  comrades 

Maimed,  uncomforted. 

Not  we  alone  .  .  .  they  too  .  .  . 

Remembered  only 

As  a  fevered  dream, 

Are  Living  Dead! 


"Three  times  ten  thousand. 

Even  now. 

In  white  wards  wait. 

Three  times  ten  thousand  .  .  . 

And  the  Westward  Gate, 

That  opened  at  our  call. 

Is  closed  to  them. 

"Three  times  ten  thousand. 

Living,  suffering. 

Now! 

Ho,  every  one  that  breathes 

The  air  of  freedom. 

From  your  heart's  garden 

Gather  flowers, 

That  they 

Who  bought  your  freedom 

May  have  wreaths; 

Wreaths  of  remembrance 

For  the  lonely  hours; 

Wreaths  dew-drenched, 

Ralhbow-hued; 

Wreaths  wrought  in  love. 

And  prayer. 

And  gratitude. 

Of  morning  flowers. 

"Where  we  are  .  .  . 

Love  is  God. 

We  have  no  need 

Of  human  tenderness, 

But,  oh,  the  least  small  flower 

Of  your  love. 

Some  lad  .  .  . 

Would  bless.  .  .  ." 

The  voice  grew  fainter, 

Fainter  .  .  . 

Clouds  broke. 

The  west  was  bright. 

And  the  bronze  soldier 

High  above  the  city  square 

Stood  dreaming. 

Clothed  in  light.         Digitized  by 
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UNDER  FOUR  PRESIDENTS 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   OSCAR   S.   STRAUS 
CHAPTER    XI— PERSONAL   VIGNETTES 


MOTORING  leisurely  through  Al- 
giers and  Tunis  with  Mrs. 
Straus,  I  was  now  enjoying  a 
delightful  holiday,  free  from  cares  and 
responsibility.  The  drowsy  tropical  air 
invited  complete  relaxation,  and  the  lazy 
African  days  ushered  us  into  a  world 
unbelievably  remote  from  that  of  Ameri- 
can politics.  Graceful,  luminous  Algiers, 
with  its  brilliant  European  hotels, 
charming  caf^s,  veiled  women,  and 
swarthy  men,  etched  lasting  impressions 
upon  our  minds. 

My  defeat  in  the  tense  Progressive 
contest  for  the  Governorship  of  New 
York  had  afforded  me  this  opportunity 
for  another  taste  of  freedom.  It  was  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1913,  and  the 
mountains  through  which  we  toured 
were  full  of  unexpected  and  beguiling 
scenes.  Not  only  is  this  region  rich  in 
historic  associations,  but  the  engineer- 
ing skill  of  the  French  has  in  turn 
modernized  it  with  excellent  motor 
roads.  From  Tunis  we  crossed  to 
Sicily,  where  we  visited  the  Carthagin- 
ian, Greek,  and  Roman  remains  of 
columns  and  temples  that  still  bear 
tragic  witness  to  the  conflict  between  the 
armies  of  Hannibal  and  Sciplo  and  be- 
tween the  transplanted  Asiatic  and 
European  civilizations. 

We  made  our  way  to  Rome,  where 
Ambassador  Thomas  J.  O'Brien  ar- 
ranged for  an  audience  with  Victor 
Emmanuel  III.  The  King  was  most 
affable  and  agreeable,  and  spoke  perfect 
English.  He  referred  to  my  several 
missions  to  Turkey,  and  said  he,  too, 
was  there  frequently  when  he  was  in  the 
navy.  He  spoke  with  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  men  and  affairs  in  the  Near 
East  that  surprised  me.  We  discussed 
Arabia  and  the  unrest  there  due  to  the 
incompetency  of  the  Sultan's  Govern- 
ment, and  soon  the  conversation  turned 
to  the  Balkan  situation.  I  said  I  feared 
that  as  soon  as  the  treaty  then  being 
negotiated,  which  was  to  end  the  flrst 
Balkan  War  against  Turkey,  was  signed 
a  fresh  war  would  break  out  among  the 
five  Balkan  Powers.  That  would  not 
surprise  him,  he  said,  but  considered 
that  it  might  be  best  to  let  them  flght  it 
out.  I  answered  that  the  trouble  with 
that  course  was  that  the  flght  would 
Involve  the  Great  Powers,  as  the  several 
Balkan  States  were  attached  to  strings 
that  led  directly  into  the  chancelleries 
of  the  Great  Powers — ^with  which  the 
King  did  not  disagree. 

Altogether  we  had  a  flne  talk  of  over 
an  hour.  The  King's  quick  and  vigorous 
mind,  his  clearness  of  vision  and 
breadth  of  Intellectual  grasp,  I  found 
very  refreshing.  Unlike  some  of  the 
monarchs,  he  did  not  seem  detached  and 
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weighted  down  by  a  sense  of  his  own 
Importance. 
With  Ernesto  Nathan,  Mayor  of  Rome, 
.  a  tall,  prepossessing  gentleman,  who  Im- 
pressed me  somewhat  as  a  typical 
Englishman,  we  visited  the  ancient 
Roman  commercial  city  of  Ostia,  whose 
ruins  were  being  excavated.  Georg 
Brandes,  the  Danish  savant  and  critic, 
accompanied  us.  Brandes  was  nearly 
seventy  years  old,  but  Intellectually 
vigorous  and  brilliant,  although  cynical, 
even  if  at  times  humorously  and  delight- 
fully so. 

A  CARDINAL'S  AMERICAN  FLAGS 

In  Rome  we  also  met  Cardinals  Ram- 
polla  and  Falconio.  The  latter  knew  our 
country  well.  For  nine  years  he  had 
been  Papal  Legate  at  Washington,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  became  a  naturalized 
citizen.  As  we  entered  his  reception- 
room,  I  observed  two  little  American 
flags  attached  to  an  ornament  on  the 
center  table.  He  informed  me  as  he 
greeted  me  that  his  Holiness  was  quite 
ill,  otherwise  he  would  have  advised  me 
to  allow  Cardinal  Rampolla  and  himself 
to  arrange  for  an  audience. 

The  Cardinal  was  told  that  I  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Roosevelt  Cabi 
net,  which  recalled  Roosevelt's  visit  to 
Rome  in  1910.  Of  course  I  was  anxious 
to  learn  how  both  these  prelates  re- 
garded that  Incident.  Cardinal  Fal- 
conio said  that  the  Holy  Father  had 
made  no  conditions  as  to  the  visit,  but 
had  merely  expressed  the  hope  that 
there  might  be  no  repetition  of  the  Fair- 
banks incident;  the  Holy  Father  knew 
how  broad-minded  and  well-disposed 
Roosevelt  was  toward  all  creeds  and  had 
really  wanted  very  much  to  meet  him. 
The  Cardinal  said  that  of  course  Roose- 
velt could  not  be  blamed;  the  matter 
should  not  have  been  handled  through 
the  Embassy.  His  remarks  implied  that 
the  mismanagement  had  been  there. 

We  now  went  within  the  Vatican  dis- 
trict, under  the  arch  on  the  side,  to  the 
palatial  residence  of  Cardinal  Rampolla. 
On  entering,  we  were  led  to  the  Cardi- 
nal's private  room  next  to  the  formal 
reception  chamber,  where  the  Cardinal 
greeted  us  warmly.  He  had  great  charm 
of  manner  and  was  most  gracious;  withal 
he  impressed  one  as  a  keen,  learned,  and 
shrewd  prelate.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
cardinals  eligible  to  the  Holy  See,  and  It 
may  be  remembered  that  he  was  con- 
sidered the  logical  successor  of  Leo  XIII, 
and  It  was  said  he  would  probably  have 
been  elected  Pope  but  for  the  opposition 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

In  referring  to  the  Roosevelt  incident, 
he  too  held  Roosevelt  entirely  blameless. 


and  added  that  both  he  and  Brother  Fal- 
conio knew  how  kindly  Roosevelt  fdt 
toward  Catholics  and  the  Holy  See,  and 
that  there  should  have  been  nothing 
official  about  the  message  to  him;  If  he 
had  been  in  Merry  Del  Val's  place,  the 
regrettable  misunderstanding  would  not 
have  happened.  E>ridently  he  blamed 
the  Papal  secretary. 

LUBIN,  THE  ROUGH  DIAMOND 

David  Lubin  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
HAtel  de  Russie  to  Mrs.  Straus  and  me 
on  May  1.  Lubin  was  a  rough  diamond, 
so  to  speak:  a  man  of  vision,  unlimited 
energy,  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  he  who 
induced  the  Italian  Government  to  recog- 
nize the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, and  he  was  regarded  by  that 
Government  as  its  founder.  Indeed,  he 
was  better  understood  in  Rome  than  in 
Washington.  He  knew  nothing  and 
cared  less  about  diplomatic  amenities. 
When  I  was  In  the  Cabinet,  our  Ambas- 
sador at  Rome  had  made  an  unfavorable 
report  about  him  because  of  some  sup- 
posed tactless  move  which  was  objected 
to  by  our  Ambassador.  This  report  dis- 
pleased Secretary  Root,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  Lubin's  recall  as  our 
delegate  to  the  Institute  had  I  not  inter- 
ceded for  him  with  the  President,  ex- 
plaining what  manner  of  man  Lubin 
was,  that  he  had  no  manners  but  had 
genius,  and  that  I  felt  sure  the  King  of 
Italy  himself  would  intercede  for  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  a  year  after 
that  there  was  some  question  of  appoint- 
ing another  person  as  American  dele- 
gate, and  the  King  did  intercede  for 
Lubin.  For  the  help  and  encouragement 
that  I  gave  this  worthy  man  he  was 
always  thereafter  most  grateful  to  me. 
It  was  David  Lubin,  too,  who  flrst 
aroused  interest  in  America  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  agricultural  credit 
system,  as  well  as  in  the  co-operative 
Innks. 

LLOYD  GEORGE  INDORSES  A 
"SHINPLASTER- 

From  Rome  we  went  direct  to  London, 
where  I  shortly  got  In  touch  with  Will- 
iam Watson,  the  poet.  I  had  met  him 
the  year  before  in  the  United  States.  I 
was  chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Authors  Club  at  the  time,  and 
as  such  its  president;  the  Club  gave  him 
a  reception;  also  he  was  at  my  house 
several  times.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
he  was  better  known  than  Robert 
Bridges  and  would  have  been  selected  as 
Poet  Laureate  In  preference  to  Bridges 
had  he  not  written  a  poem  called  "The 
Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue,"  re- 
ferring to  Margot  Asquith,  wife  of  the 
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Premier,  which  spoiled  his  chances  for 
official  recognition.  He  appeared  some- 
what disappointed  and  to  be  considering 
permanent  residence  in  America.  He 
asked  me  about  the  cost  of  living  in 
cities  other  than  New  York,  which  he 
conBidered  too  extravagant. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Henry  invited 
us  to  luncheon  at  their  beautiful  town 
house  In  Carlton  Gardens,  to  meet, 
among  others,  Lloyd  George,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

Lloyd  George  explained  the  important 
Liberal  measures  to  me,  particularly  the 
National  Insurance  Act  of  1911,  amend- 
ments to  which  were  then  being  con- 
sidered in  the  House.  He  declared  that 
It  was  necessary  to  curb  or  reform  the 
House  of  Lords  before  social  justice 
measures,  such  as  this  Insurance  Act, 
legislation  for  old  age  pensions,  etc., 
could  be  put  through.  He  asked  about 
Roosevelt  and  the  status  of  the  Progress- 
ive party,  and  whether  the  newspapers 
were  favorable  to  the  cause:  it  seems 
that  the  newspapers  did  not  give  him 
adequate  Information  regarding  the  Pro- 
gressives. I  had  to  tell  him  that  many 
of  our  leading  dailies  were  not  with  us. 
I  explained  to  him  that  I  thought  the 
Progressive  movement  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  party,  but  that  I  believed 
Its  Influence  in  liberalizing  both  of  the 
old  parties  would  be  considerable. 

When  I  was  in  London  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  I  re- 
member an  amusing  Incident  at  another 
meeting  with  Lloyd  George,  at  a  small 
dinner.  For  emergency  use  there  had 
been  Issued  one-pound  treasury  notes 
that  looked  more  like  a  "shinplaster"  of 
our  Civil  War  days  than  like  a  dignified 
British  pound.  One  of  the  guests 
brought  in  a  number  of  these,  for  which 
some  of  us  exchanged  gold.  As  I  took 
one  up  I  remarked  about  the  appearance 
of  it  and  added  that  before  I  accepted 
It  I  would  require  the  indorsement  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lloyd 
George  quickly  answered,  "That  can  be 
done."  and  promptly  took  the  note  and 
wrote  his  name  on  the  back  of  it.  It 
ronains  in  my  possession  as  a  souvenir. 

IllPBESSIONS  OF  EABL  CREY 

We  spent  a  charming  evening  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Brittain,  now  Sir 
Harry  and  Lady  Brittain,  In  their  cozy 
home  on  Cowley  Street.  The  only  other 
gnest  was  Earl  Grey,  former  Governor^ 
General  of  Canada.  Earlier  in  the  year 
I  had  met  both  Sir  Harry  Brittain  and 
Ear!  Grey  in  New  York,  when  they  came 
over,  respectively,  as  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  British  Committee  for 
the  Celebration  of  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Peace. 

A  few  days  thereafter  Earl  Grey  in- 
vited Mrs.  Brittain,  Mrs.  Straus,  and  me 
to  iireakfast  with  him  and  then  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  now  famous  Hamp- 
stead  Garden  Suburb.  I  was  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  see  that  experiment,  be- 
cause the  subject  of  housing  workers  in 
wholesome  homes  and  surroundings  at 


From  a  palntlns,  by  an  unknown  artlat.  In  the  Uusie  do  Marine,  Madrid 
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the  Madrid  HUtorical  Society  which  summed  up  in  nineteen  points  the  reasons 
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a  moderate  cost  was  one  that  interested 
me  very  much. 

Hampstead  is  only  about  five  or  six 
miles  from  the  heart  of  London.  In  this 
beautiful  suburb  every  house  has  a  gar- 
den, and  the  architecture  of  the  houses 
is  varied  and  attractive.  Earl  Grey 
knew  several  of  the  tenants,  and  took  us 
into  a  number  of  the  houses.  At  that 
time  the  rental  of  an  entire  house  per 
week  was  six  and  a  half  shillings  and 
upward;  and  there  were  large  single 
rooms  with  cooking  facilities  for  three 
and  a  half  shillings  a  week.  The  popu- 
lation was  almost  seven  thousand,  and 
the  suburb  was  being  extended.  There 
was  an  air  of  contentment  about  the 
place,  and  the  children  looked  robust 
and  happy.  The  wonder  of  it  all  was 
that  the  plan  was  on  an  economically 
sound  basis  and  was  paying  four  and  a 
half  per  cent  annually  on  the  capital 
invested.  The  Earl  had  much  to  do  with 
the  development  of  this  suburb,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  was  chairman  of  the  board 
at  the  time. 

Mrs.  Straus  and  I  were  also  Invited 


to  spend  a  week.end  with  Earl  and  Lady 
Grey  at  Howick,  their  Northumberland 
estate.  Mrs.  Straus,  however,  had 
planned  to  take  a  cure  at  a  German 
health  resort,  so  my  son  Roger  was  in- 
vited in  her  stead.  The  only  other  visi- 
tor was  Henry  Vivian,  M.P.,  who  wa.s 
associated  with  Earl  Grey  in  both  the 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  co-operative  societies, 
of  which  latter  Earl  Grey  was  chairman. 
I  participated  In  a  meeting  of  the  Co- 
operative Society  of  Northern  England, 
and  saw  how  practical  and  Inexpensively 
conducted  they  were,  cheapening  mer- 
chandise of  all  kinds  by  eliminating  the 
profits  of  middlemen  and  the  cost  of 
distribution,  and  to -that  extent  lowering 
the  cost  of  living.  Along  these  lines  we 
have  much  to  learn  in  our  own  country. 
Roger  and  I  spent  a  delightful  few 
days  with  Earl  and  Lady  Grey.  The 
Earl  represented  the  finest  type  of  Eng- 
lish nobleman.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  ideals,  even  regarded  by  some  as 
rather  visionary  in  his  various  plans  for 
the  betterment  of  economic  conditions; 
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stre  for   peace  and   of  eood    will    to 
man. 


Keystone 


THE  PEACE  PALACE  AT  THE  HAQVB 


"1  had  promised  Mr.  Carnegie  that  I  would  attend  the  ceremonies  opening  the 
Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague,  to  which  all  members  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  had 

been  specially  invited" 


a  man  who  recognized,  as  do  so  many 
of  the  British  titled  people,  the  patriotic 
responsibilities  attached  to  their  posi- 
tion. 

AT  SKIBO  CASTLE  VITR  CABNECIE 

I  now  proceeded  to  the  northern  part 
of  Scotland  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
Andrew  Carnegie  at  Sltibo  Castle  in 
Sutherland.  It  was  what  Andrew  Car- 
negie called  "university  week"  at  Skibo, 
for  in  accordance  with  an  annual  custom 
he  had  as  his  guests  the  provosts  of  the 
several  Scotch  universities. 

Every  morning  we  were  awakened  by 
the  music  of  several  Scotch  Highlanders 
dressed  in  their  kilts  and  playing  old 
native  tunes  on  their  bagpipes.  Those 
were  unique  and  memorable  awakenings 
in  the  steel-master's  castle;  the  bag- 
pipes attuned  the  mind  inctantly  to  the 
Scotch  atmosphere  and  Scotch  tradition. 
We  started  our  day  Invariably  with  a 
game  of  golf,  at  which  we  helped  each 
other  out  as  caddies,  for  all  of  us,  Mr. 
Carnegie  included,  were  inditTerent  play- 
ers (beyond  which  stage  1  have  not  even 
since  progressed),  so  that  we  all  felt 
quite  at  home  with  one  another  on  the 
links. 

We  had  hoped  to  test  Carnegie's  much- 
lauded  and  far-famed,  salmon  pond,  but 
that  season  the  flsh  were  late  in  coming 
up  the  run,  so  we  were  deprived  of  that 
pleasure  and  had  to  console  ourselves 
with  a  little  trout  fishing.  Two  or  three 
were  put  into  each  of  our  baskets  for 
breakfast,  and  the  remainder  were  re- 
ligiously restored  to  the  pond. 

At  that  time  Skibo  Castle  had  but  re- 
cently been  built,  but  already  it  was 
'  for  its  generous  hnspltallty.  which 


both  the  British  and  American  friends 
of  Mr.  Carnegie  so  much  enjoyed. 

I  liad  promised  Mr.  Carnegie  that  I 
would  attend  the  ceremonies  opening 
the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague,  to  which 
all  the  members  of  the  Hague  Tribunal 
had  been  specially  invited.  From  Skibo, 
therefore,  I  returned  to  London,  to  meet 
my  old  friend  Hakki  Pasha,  who  was 
one  of  the  Turkish  members  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, and  together  we  went  on  to  The 
Hague. 

THE   PEACE  PALACE  AT  THE   HAGUE 

A  word  about  the  origin  of  the  Peace 
Palace  may  not  prove  tedious.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  first  Hague  Con- 
ference in  1899  the  late  Professor  Mar- 
tens, distinguished  Russian  interna- 
tional Jurist,  had  a  talk  with  our  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  Andrew  D.  White, 
who  had  been  chairman  of  the  American 
delegation  at  that  Conference.  Together 
they  discussed  the  desirability  of  a 
building  at  The  Hague  which  should 
serve  as  a  "palace  of  Justice"  for  the 
Permanent  Court  and  as  a  place  of  meet 
ings  for  international  conferences.  Sub- 
sequently Ambassador  White  presented 
the  idea  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Carne- 
gie invited  him  to  come  to  Skibo  to 
discuss  it.  Ambassador  White  records 
in  his  autobiography: 

The  original  idea  had  developed  into 
something:  far  greater.  The  Peace 
Palace  at  The  Hague  began  to  re- 
appear In  a  new  glory — as  a  pledge 
and  sign  of  a  better  future  for  the 
world.  Then  there  came  from  Carne- 
gie the  words  which  assured  his  great 
gift  to  the  nations — the  creation  of  a 
center  as  a  symbol  of  a  world's  de- 


The  programme  for  the  dedioation  ' 
in  keeping  with  the  occasion.  The  city 
Itself  was  decorated  with  festive  drapery 
and  floral  arches.  It  was  a  beaatifni 
day  and  great  crowds  of  people  had 
gathered.  The  great  conference  ball  and 
the  galleries  of  the  Palace  were  filled 
with  representatives  of  the  nations:  the 
diplomatic  corps;  about  forty  members 
of  the  Permanent  Court;  members  of  the 
States  General  of  Holland;  the  Qneen: 
'Prince  Henry;  the  Queen  Mother,  and 
many  ladies — altogether  an  imposing 
assembly. 

The  ceremony  opened  with  the  sing- 
ing of  anthems  by  the  choir  from  Am- 
sterdam. A  historical  address  was  made 
by  the  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek.  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Building  Founda- 
tion. His  son,  by  the  way,  is  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  this  writing  and 
was  Holland's  chief  representative  at 
the  Washington  Conference  of  1921.  Mr. 
Van  S'winderen,  the  retiring  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  made  the  a<Jdress  ac- 
cepting the  custody  of  the  building. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie was  given  in  the  Hall  cf  Kni^ts 
at  Blnnenhof  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  name  of  the  GovemmMit, 
to  which  were  invited  the  nobility  and 
all  the  high  ofllcials  who  had  attended 
the  ceremony,  and  who  thereafter  were 
received  in  audience  by  the  Queen  at  the 
royal  palace. 

The  greatest  possible  distinction  w*s 
shown  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnegie, 
who  were  brimming  over  with  gratifica- 
tion. Well  known  as  Carnegie  was  as 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  industry, 
he  Is  even  better  known,  and  will  be 
longer  remembered  throughout  the 
world,  by  the  extent  of  his  benefacticms. 
in  the  distribution  of  which  he  found 
his  supreme  happiness  in  the  last  two 
decades  of  his  life. 

When  the  World  War  began,  the  car- 
toonists made  much  sport  of  the  Peace 
Palace  as  the  outstanding  embodiment 
of  the  irony  of  fate  and  with  the  iteace 
advocates  for  the  failure  of  their  vision. 
But  evidence  is  not  entirely  lacking  that 
the  peace  advocates  may  yet  be  able  to 
turn  the  laugh  on  the  cartoonists.  Some 
of  the  most  constructive  features  of  the 
League  of  Nations  were  formulated  by 
commissions  working  under  the  roof  ot 
the  Peace  Palace.  The  International 
Court  of  Justice,  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  has  its  seat  within  the  Pal- 
ace and  will  soon  be  ready  to  commence 
its  constructive  work.  The  Palace  is  a 
contribution  whose  worth  to  civilization 
can  hardly  be  measured  in  a  i>ingle  gen- 
eration. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  AT  A  DANCE 

On  May  19,  1914,  we  again  sailed  fttr 

Europe  on  the  Lusitania  on  our  way  to 

Madrid  to  attend  the  marriage  of  Ker> 

mit  Roosevelt  to  Miss  Willard.  diarming 
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daughter  of  our  Ambassador  to  Spain. 
On  board  we  were  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  our  long-time  friend  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Preston,  Jr.,  formerly  Mrs.  Orover  Cleve- 
land, seated  at  our  table  in  the  dining- 
saloon.  Naturally  we  spoke  of  Clevelaqd 
and  of  his  qualities  as  they  had  revealed 
themselves  to  her  and  to  his  more  inti- 
mate friends.  When  a  man  is  President 
and  always  in  the  limelight,  people  get 
a  perverted  impression  of  him,  a  fact 
true  more  or  less  since  Washington's 
day,  but  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  in 
the  case  of  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Preston  re- 
ferred to  many  incidents  that  illustrated 
his  gentleness  and  consideration,  and 
she  gave  credit  to  his  advice  and  guid- 
ance for  much  of  the  tact  she  displayed 
as  mistress  of  the  White  House,  for  she 
was  scarcely  out  of  her  teens  when  she 
occupied  that  Important  post. 

In  London  I  received  a  letter  from 
Roosevelt  saying  he  would  meet  lis  in 
Paris  on  June  7,  and  suggesting  that  I 
keep  in  touch  with  our  Embassy  there. 
Miss  Catherine  Page  also  was  going  to 
the  wedding  to  be  one  of  the  brides- 
maids, and  Ambassador  Page  asked  us 
to  take  her  with  us,  which  of  course  we 
were  glad  to  do. 

We  stayed  in  London  for  several  days, 
and  soon  after  our  arrival  there  was  a 
young  people's  dance  at  the  Embassy  to 
which  the  Ambassador  asked  us  to  come. 
If  only  for  a  short  stay.  There  we  met 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudyard  Kipling.  In  the 
course  of  a  pleasant  chat  I  asked  Kip- 
ling in  what  work  he  was  then  engaged. 

Kipling  pointed  to  the  next  room  at 
the  dancing,  and  said:  "Sitting  up  late 
nights,  as  I  have  a  daughter  in  society, 
which  is  my  principal  occupation  at 
present." 

When  we  arrived  in  Paris,  a  note 
awaited  us  from  Ambassador  Herrick 
asking  us  to  come  to  the  Embassy,  and 
Informing  us  that  Roosevelt  was  there. 
When  1  arrived,  I  found  Roosevelt  in 
the  smoking-room  engaged  in  an  ant- 
mated  conversation  with  ex-Premier 
Honitaux  regarding  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  races  of  Europe,  in  which 
Henri  Bergson  also  participated,  and  to 
which  the  sculptor  Rodin  appeared  to  be 
a  bored  listener.  Roosevelt  was  talking 
French,  and  when  he  could  not  find  the 
word  he  wanted  be  used  an  English 
term,  for  which  Bergson  would  then  give 
him  the  French  equivalent. 

The  next  day  our  party  left  for 
Madrid — Roosevelt,  his  daughter  Alice, 
their  cousin  Philip,  son  of  William 
Emien  Roosevelt,  Miss  Page,  Mrs.  Straus, 
and  myself.    We  were  a  jolly  party. 

Roosevelt  and  I  of  course  talked  poll- 
tics,  especially  the  future  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party.  The  State  campaign  for 
Governor  and  United  States  Senator  was 
being  discussed  when  Roosevelt  had  left 
home,  and  he  had  given  out  an  interview 
before  sailing  regarding  the  sort  of  men 
that  should  be  chosen,  in  which  be  had 
kindly  referred  to  me  as  the  standard 
of  i.ominee  for  Senator.  The  press  had 
commented  extensively  and  favorably 
upon  such  a  choice,  and  there  had  ap- 
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ANDREW  CARNEOIirS  BKIBO  CASTLE 


"Every  morning  we  tcere  awakened  by  the  mutic  of  several  Scotch  Bighlanders 
dressed  in  their  kilts  and  playing  old  native  tunes  on  their  bagpipes.  Those 
were  unique  and  memorable  awakenings  in  the  steel-master's  castle;  the  bag- 
pipes attuned  the  mind  instantly  to  the  Scotch  atmosphere  and  the  Scotch 

tradition" 


peared  many  articles  and  editorials  giv- 
ing consideration  to  my  name.  Roose- 
velt had  of  course  referred  to  me  only 
as  the  type  of  man  to  be  chosen,  and  be- 
lieved that  If  the  nominee  for  Governor 
were  chosen  from  New  York  City,  it 
might  be  well  to  choose  the  candidate 
for  Senator  from  up-State.  I  told  him 
I  had  no  personal  vanity  in  the  matter, 
that  what  we  wanted  was  the  candidates 
that  would  best  embody  the  cause.  He 
answered  that  he  knew  me  well  enough 
for  that,  but  that  every  one  agreed  that, 
next  to  him,  I  was  the  most  prominent 
Progressive,  and  in  New  York  State  even 
stronger  than  he,  as  shown  by  the  elec- 
tion of  1912.  Of  course  I  did  not  agree 
with  this  generous  statement,  which  was 
another  proof  that  figures  do  sometimes 
lie. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Pro- 
gressives and  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
Republicans  might  unite.  He  lamented 
the  difllculties  for  the  party  in  the  com- 
ing election,  and  said  he  was  reluctant 
to  enter  the  campaign,  hut,  he  added :  "I 
must  stand  by  the  men  who  stood  by 
me."  If  Johnson  was  again  to  be  the 
candidate  of  the  party  for  Governor  of 
California  and  needed  his  help,  he  would 
have  to  go  there,  though  he  could  not 
overtax  his  throat,  which  had  been 
weakened  by  his  fever  in  the  Jungles  of 
Brazil.  He  said  if  that  fever  bad  over- 
taken him  two  weeks  earlier,  he  would 
not  have  pulled  through;  as  It  was,  he 
had  had  a  narrow  escape. 

At  Inin,  the  Spanish  border.  King 
Alfonso's  private  car  was  hitched  on  to 
our  train.  From  there  on  to  the  King's 
summer  palace,  where  he  left  the  train, 
a  small  guard  of  honor  was  drawn  up 
at  every  stopping-place  and  the  chief 
officials  of  the  district  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  their  sovereign.  The  King 
was  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  but  was 
generally    conceded    to    be    a    man    of 


ability,  with  enlightened  views,  and 
highly  regarded  by  his  subjects.  How- 
ever, among  the  random  notes  that  I 
made  at  the  end  of  this  visit  to  Spain, 
I  wrote: 

I  very  much  doubt  if  monarchy  will 
last  another  score  of  years  In  Spain 
unless  the  King  takes  a  lesson  from 
Great  Britain  and  is  content  to  have 
Parliament  govern  the  country.  The 
democratic  spirit  Is  rapidly  growing, 
but  I  very  much  doubt  if  the  people, 
with  their  long  traditions  of  mo- 
narchical government,  will  be  pre- 
pared for  many  years  for  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

SOME  TRAITS  OF  DISRAELI 

This  was  our  second  visit  to  Spain. 
On  our  previous  visit  to  Madrid,  in  1897, 
we  had  had  an  interesting  evening  with 
a  former  colleague  of  my  first  Turkish 
mission,  Herr  von  Radowitz,  German 
Ambassador.  He  invited  us  to  dine  one 
evening  at  the  Embassy,  and  after  din- 
ner showed  us  the  throne  room,  in 
which  bung  a  picture  of  the  Kaiser. 
Radowitz  explained  that  it  w.-is  paintecl 
by  a  friend  of  the  Emperor,  "somewhat 
theatrical,  you  see,  but  he  Is  fond  of  ap- 
pearing grandiose."  He  started  to  tell 
me  how  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
painting,  that  he  had  told  the  Emperor 
that  the  Embassy  had  no  likeness  of 
him,  but  he  corrected  himself  hy  saying: 
"No,  I  did  not  ask  for  the  picture,  my 
wife  did."  He  displayed  rather  a  slight- 
ing estimate  of  his  sovereign.  The  fact 
was  that  he  was  a  prot^g6  of  Bismarck, 
and  after  the  latter's  retirement  Rado- 
witz was  transferred  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Madrid,  which  was  regarded  In 
the  nature  of  a  demotion,  and  that  per- 
haps largely  accounted  for  his  attitude. 

As  we  conversed  after  dinner  Rado- 
witz remarked  that  In  1878  he  was  one 
Of  the  fcr^t.'^J^Syt^^^g^^ess, 
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and  that  there  be  met  Disraeli.  Disraeli 
always  made  specially  prepared  speeches 
in  English,  which  Radowitz  took  down 
in  French.  Then  Disraeli  would  compli- 
ment him  and  say,  "Did  I  really  speak 
in  this  nice  way  or  did  yoo  only 
write  me  down  so  elegantly?"  When 
Radowitz  replied,  "Yes,  this  is  what 
you  said,"  Disraeli  would  say,  "So  let  It 
stand." 

This  led  me  to  draw  out  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff,  who  was  also  present, 
regarding  Disraeli.  He  had  known  Dis- 
raeli very  well.  He  told  me  that  at  the 
age  of  twelve  he  had  met  Disraeli  and 
had  always  had  access  to  him.  I  asked 
Sir  Henry  whether  he  had  not  kept  a 
diary.  He  said  he  had  not,  but  wished 
that  he  had.  "Dizzy,"  be  said,  was  not 
a  compromiser;  if  he  bad  opponents,  he 
recognized  them  as  such  and  never 
sought  to  placate  them.  When  he  first 
entered  Parliament,  he  was  a  brilliant, 
flowery  speaker,  so  much  so  that  bis 
party,  the  Conservative,  was  afraid  of 
liim.  Afterward,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Ministry,  he  bud  trained 
himself  down  to  a  rather  prosy  level, 
yet  now  and  again  bis  speech  would 
glow  with  brilliant  passages  excoriating 
his  opponent.  He  was  quick  at  repartee 
and  often  held  up  the  other  side  to  ridi- 
cule in  telling  metaphor. 

I  wanted  to  know  whether  he  recol- 
lected when  Disraeli's  novels  first  came 
out.  He  said  he  remembered  all  but 
"Vivian  Grey,"  which  "Dizzy"  wrote 
when  he  was  quite  young.  He  added 
that  Disraeli's  writings  made  him  quite 
a  lion  among  the  literary  set,  but  did 
not  help  him  politically.  He  wanted  to 
count  among  the  best  socially,  and  ever 
pointed  his  political  guns  toward  that 
target. 

When  I  asked  Sir  Henry  r^bout  Dis- 
raeli's personal  appearance,  he  said: 
"Lord  Dufterin  (Frederick  Blackwood) 
looked  very  much  like  him;  so  much  so 
that  be  might  have  been  taken  for  Dis- 
raeli's son.  Dizzy  and  Mrs.  Blackwood 
were  said  to  be  very  good  friends.  He 
met  her  on  many  of  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  home  of  Lady  Blessington,  during 
the  period  when  he  was  beginning  to 
gain  popularity." 

Sir  Henry  had  been  rather  critical  of 
Disraeli,  but  he  ended  by  saying:  "Tak- 
ing Dizzy  all  in  all,  he  was  the  greatest 
English  statesman  I  have  ever  known." 
And  to  me  Disraeli  had  always  been  a 
fascinating  subject,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  at  one  time  I  had  the  intention  to 
write  a  biography  of  him. 

EVIDENCE  OP  SPANISH  AND  JEWISH  ORIGIN 
OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 

The  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  Jews 
from  Spain  was  of  great  interest  to  me, 
and  on  this  second  visit  to  Madrid  I  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  see 
some  of  the  historical  relics  from  that 
period.  I  got  in  touch  with  Dr.  Angel 
»^'"do,  life  Senator  of  Spain,  and  to- 
wlth  Professor  A.  S.  Yahuda,  we 
he  historic  city  of  Toledo,  about 


David  Lloyd  Oeorge,  who,  <u  Chancel- 
..lor  oj  the  Exchequer,  pleasantly  wrote 
hit  name  on  the  back  of  a  one-pound 
treasury  note  of  an  early  War-time 
emergency  issue  held  by  Mr.  Straus. 
Facsimile  of  Lloyd  George's  indorse- 
ment is  shown  above 


THE 
WORLD  WAR 

While  touring  through  Normandy 
in  Joly,  1914,  word  came  to  Mr. 
Straus  that  war  was  about  to  be 
declared.  He  and  Iiis  party  hurried 
to  Paris,  and  then  to  London.  In 
next  week's  installment  of  the 
Autobiography  the  distinguished 
observer  gives  notable  impressions 
of  the  derangement  of  things  daring 
the  first  panic-stricken  period  of 
the  war.  He  describes  important 
sessions  with  Earl  Grey  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  He  recounts  his 
return  to  America  and  tell  of  a 
dinner  at  the  home  of  James  Speyer, 
at  which  BIr.  Straus  broached  the 
subject  of  me<liation  to  Count  von 
Bemstorff.  He  tells  of  a  flying  trip 
to  Washington  to  report  BemstorfiTs 
receptive  attitude  toward  mediation. 
Hurrie<l  conferences  with  Bryan, 
Jusserand,  and  Sir  Cecil  Spring- 
Rice  are  detailed,  and  Germany's 
insincerity  regarding  mediation  is 
clearly  exposed.  Mr.  Straus  de- 
scribes his  efforts  to  persnade 
President  Wilson  to  advise  with 
ex-Presidents  regarding  Amer- 
ica's impending  entry  into  the 
war,  and  closes  the  notewoiihr 
chapter  with  an  account  of  his 
last  visit  with  Roosevelt  shortir 
before   the  latter's  death  in  1919. 


two  and  a  half  hours  by  rail  out  of 
Madrid.  Dr.  Pulido  bad  for  years  advo- 
cated measures  to  induce  Jews  to  return 
to  Spain,  especially  those  who  still  re- 
tained the  Spanish  language,  as  do  many 
in  Turkey  and  nearly  all  those  in 
Morocco  who  are  the  descendants  of 
those  driven  out  of  Spain. 

Toledo  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Spain.  It  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Castile,  and  under 
the  Moors  had  a  population  of  some  two 
hundred  thousand,  of  whom  seventy-five 
thousand  were  estimated  to  have  been 
Jews.  The  population  now  Is  about 
twenty  thousand,  and  the  city  is  but  the 
bedraggled  remains  of  its  foimer  gran- 
deur. In  its  ancient  glory  it  was  noted 
foY  its  silk  and  woolen  industries  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  famous 
Toledo  steel  from  which  were  made 
swords  and  other  weapons  that  rivaled 
those  of  Damascus. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Seilator  Pulido,  I 
met  and  had  several  conferences  with 
the  Marqute  de  Dosfuentes,  who  several 
years  before,  as  Fernando  de  Antdn  del 
Olmet,  bad  written  an  article  entitled 
"La  verdadera  patrio  de  Cri8t6bal  Co- 
I6n,"  which  was  published  in  "La  Es- 
pafia  Moderna,"  a  leading  monthly  of 
Spain. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
data  that  several  of  the  historians  of 
Spain  had  unearthed  regarding  the  an- 
cestry and  place  of  origin  of  Columbus. 
The  article  by  the  Marquis  Just  men- 
tioned was  based  on  the  research  made 
by  Celso  Garcia  de  la  Riega,  and  both 
Olmet  and  Riega  came  to  the  conclusion, 
based  upon  their  examination  of  records, 
that  Columbus  was  not  an  Italian,  but 
a  Spaniard,  and  that  he  was  bom  In 
Pontevedra,  Galicia.  in  the  northern 
part  of  Spain;  that  his  father's  name 
was  Col6n  (the  Spanish  for  Columbus), 
and  his  mother's  name  Fonterosa;  and 
that  he  was  of  Jewish  ancestry. 

In  his  article  Olmet  says,  after  going 
into  detail  regarding  the  nationality  of 
Columbus  according  to  the  documents 
which  he  was  able  to  examine: 

Nothing:  seems  more  logical  than 
the  preceding  reasoning,  and,  more- 
over, this  Is  the  simplest  method  of 
explaining  that  the  Admiral's  parents 
were  a  Col6n  and  a  Fonterosa,  which 
gives  us  a  clue  to  the  mystery  of  his 
life.  From  the  document  under  notice 
It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Domingo 
de  Coldn  named  was  a  modest  trader. 
If  the  admiral  was  his  son,  it  would 
not  be  absurd  to  suppose  that,  given 
the  social  prejudices  of  the  times, 
this  should  have  been  a  suflScient  mo- 
tive for  hidin^r  his  origin  <>nd  country. 
But  there  is  still  another  reason  that 
fuUy  Justifies  his  secrecy  and  clears 
up  all  mystery.  The  patronymic 
"Fonterosa"  appears  in  the  Province 
of  pontevedra  connected  with  the 
names  of  Jacob  the  elder,  another 
Jacob,  and  Benjamin;  Coldn's  mother 
was  called  Susana.  "If  the  admiral 
belonged  to  this  family,  doubtless 
Jewish."  says  Pg.  La  Riega.  "since  we 
may  draw  this  Inference  from  the 
Biblical  names,  or  if  he  belonged  to  a 
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family  of  new  CSirisUans,  should  we 
not  forgive  his  action  in  the  matter 
and  declare  him  fully  justifled  In  his 
resolution  not  to  reveal  such  antece- 
dents? We  must  bear  in  mind  the 
then  existing:  hatred  toward  the  He- 
brew race  and  the  merciless  fury  let 
loose  asainat  it  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century." 

In   another  part  of   the  article  Olmet 
£ays: 

Col6n  never  mentioned  any  relative, 
paternal  or  maternal.     Even  when 
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Col6n  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame 
no  one  in  Italy  came  forward  to  claim 
relationship  with  him,  although  he 
was  the  most  famous  personage  of 
that  time.  Thus  everything  goes  to 
corroborate  Don  Fernando  Col6n's 
affirmation  in  his  "Ufe  of  the  Ad- 
miral" that  his  father  wished  his 
orgin  and  birthplace  to  remain  un- 
known. 

The  research  of  La  Rlega  was  contin- 
ued to  1914  and  published  in  that  year. 
The    author    died    early    in    the    year, 
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shortly  before  I  arrived  In  Madrid. 
Other  Spanish  historians  also  have  pub- 
lished conclusions  similar  to  -those  of 
La  Riega.  There  was,  for  instance,  a 
brochure  by  Enrique  de  Arribas  Y. 
Turull,  entitled  "Cristibal  Col6n,  Natu- 
ral de  Pontevedra,"  which  was  originally 
delivered  as  a  lecture  before  the  Madrid 
Historical  Society.  This  brochure  also 
sums  up.  In  nineteen  points,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  conclusion  that  Columbus 
was  a  Spaniard,  and  of  Jewish  ances- 
try. 


ANALYZING  JOHNNY 


LAST  summer  The  Outlook  pub- 
lished a  brief  description,  prepared 
by  the  writer,  of  a  simple  system 
that  might  aid  in  understanding  some 
very  obvious  character  types  of  children. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  analysts 
was  based  entirely  on  behavior. 

Since  that  time  quite  a  number  of  let- 
ters have  come,  mostly  from  parents, 
discussing  children  of  the  types  men- 
tioned, and  possibly  It  might  be  interest- 
ing to  describe  a  few  cases  that  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  Psychological 
Clinic  of  the  Carteret  Academy,  of 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  Unlike  most  psycho- 
logical clinics,  this  one  does  not  accept 
abnormal  children.  It  was  planned  to  aid 
normal  children  who  might  be  having 
some  kind  of  difHculty,  scholastically  or 
in  character,  or  even  to  aid  parents  In 
understanding  the  characteristics  of 
children  that  had  no  real  "difficulty"  of 
any  kind.  Up  to  this  date  an  Immense 
amount  of  time  has  deservedly  been 
given  to  the  clinical  study  of  abnormal 
children,  and  perhaps  it  is  now  time  to 
use  some  practical  expedients  for  the 
benefit  of  normal  children. 

And  that  brings  us  to  Johnny — 
though,  of  course,  his  name  wasn't  John 
at  all.  John  was  thirteen,  but  bis  spell- 
ing looked  like  the  painful  struggling  of 
a  not  over-bright  child  of  seven  or  eight. 
The  word  that  was  correctly  spelled  was 
the  exception.  His  compositions  were 
frightful  to  look  at.  though  if  you  could 
catch  the  sense  of  the  scrawl  you  found 
that  it  indicated  anything  but  Imma- 
turity. But  one  cannot  go  through 
school  without  being  able  to  spell  the 
simplest  kind  of  words.  So  a  special 
study  was  made  of  John. 

Very  often  a  child  doing  very  poorly 
in  all  school  work  is  not  really  dull  at 
all.  The  child  may  be  lacking  in  visual 
memory  or  auditory  memory,  and  this 
lack  In  Itself  may  be  due  to  a  remedial 
physical  defect.  So  the  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  give  Johnny  tests  for  auditory 
and  visual  memory.  These  he  passed 
with  a  first-rate  grade.  Also  he  passed 
all  the  other  tests  for  special  capacities 
well,  falling  only  tn  ft  test  for  "simple 
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association"  merely  because  he  could 
not  spell  the  words  that  he  wanted  to 
write. 

So  we  could  eliminate  visual  and  audi- 
tory memories  as  possible  causes. 

A  study  was  made  of  his  spelling,  and 
it  was  found  that  with  words  of  more 
than  one  syllable  he  got  the  first  sylla- 
ble, and  went  to  pieces  on  the  rest.  A 
reading 'test  showed  that  be  could  get 
the  words  of  one  syllable  perfectly,  but 
with  the  larger  words  he  was  likely  to 
get  the  first  syllable  and  mispronounce 
the  rest — though  If  held  to  it  and  made 
to  pronounce  a  word  syllable  by  syllable, 
he  got  it.  And  he  invariably  knew  the 
meaning. 

For  a  boy  who  read  with  such  diffi- 
culty his  language  and  general  choice  of 
words  and  expression  were  excellent. 
But  he  could  not  read  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  was  not  known  to  have 
read  any  book  except  such  as  were 
driven  into  him  by  bis  teacher.  Yet,  on 
talking  about  books  to  the  examiner,  he 
mentioned  quite  a  number  of  books  of 
first-class  caliber,  and  showed  he  knew 
them  in  detail.  No,  he  had  not  read 
them.  Thet)  had  been  read  to  Mm.  And 
we  had  the  secret.  Prom  the  beginning 
he  had  been  read  to.  And  now  at  thir- 
teen he  was  still  read  to,  mostly  by  a 
mother  and  a  sister.  Rls  lessons  were 
read  to  him  when  he  had  them  to  pre- 
pare, and  what  he  heard  he  remembered. 
He  never  had  been  impelled  to  read  for 
himself,  be  did  not  have  a  natural 
aptitude  for  it,  and  so  was  still  at  the 
seven-year  stage  of  development  in  this 
study.  He  was  thirteen,  and  so  could  be 
appealed  to.  His  handicap  was  made 
clear.  His  relations  stopped  reading  to 
him.  For  several  months  he  was  drilled 
in  noticing  the  syllables  of  words,  fre- 
quently having  to  guess  the  first  syllable 
by  seeing  the  second.  So  he  came  to 
notice  all  the  syllables.  Hav4ng  a  natu- 
ral fondness  for  books,  developed  by  the 
long  course  of  flrst-clasa  reading  that 
had  been  given  him,  he  began  struggling 
on  his  own  account.  And  at  the  end  of 
a  full  year  bis  troubles  were  over.  His 
spelling  was  up  to  average,  and  his  les- 


sons In  general  made  marked  Improve- 
ment. That  was  Johnny's  case.  Not  a 
difficult  one. 

The  case  of  Martin.  This  was  a  boy 
of  thirteen.  He  was  temperamental, 
emotional,  making  a  very  high  score 
with  his  intelligence  test — ^three  years 
over  his  age,  in  fact.  He  has  a  poor 
physical  development  and  flat  chest,  de- 
spite which  he  had  a  very  superior 
soprano  voice,  could  read  almost  any 
music  at  sight,  and  was  a  successful 
singer  in  church  and  concert. 

The  boy's  own  idea  was  that  he  would 
go  to  a  commercial  high  school  and  then 
get  into  some  "business."  He  was  so 
fond  of  music,  however,  that  he  was 
tested  in  this  respect,  and,  among  other 
qualities,  it  was  found  that  he  had  an 
unusual  capacity  for  improvisation.  In 
a  test  a  theme  was  started  on  the  piano, 
and  when  the  piano  would  stop  the  boy 
would  go  right  on  with  It,  Improvising, 
and  so  it  would  be  passed  back  and  forth 
between  piano  and  boy.  This  with  other 
qualities  showed  potential  musical  ca- 
pacity of  high  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
American  boys  do  not  become  first-rate 
musicians  In  any  great  numbers.  They 
utterly  refuse  to  make  the  real  sacrifice 
required  for  the  amount  of  practice 
necessary  for  a  real  musical  career.  I 
do  not  believe  our  native  American  boys 
have  less  musical  capacity  than  those  of 
central  and  southern  European  parent- 
age. Not  at  all.  I  believe  that  they 
have  the  capacity— only  they  will  not 
take  the  pains  to  develop  it— nor  will 
their  parents  require  them  to  take  the 
pains.  The  word  "must,"  sturdily  lived 
up  to,  seems  to  have  died  out  In  our 
American  families! 

The  boy  was  promptly  started  at  the 
piano,  though  thirteen  Is  late  for  a  be- 
ginner, and  when  he  found  he  was  get- 
ting a  mastery  his  ambition  awoke  and 
gradually  more  and  more  time  went  to 
practice.     He  was  very  temperamental 

and  emotional,  as  are  most  musicians 

often  to  their  detriment  So  this  boy 
was  given  thorough  physical  training. 
He  developed  a  high  athletic  capacity, 
both    for  ^5^^^y^^  baseball.     He 
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learned  to  box  like  a  machine— and  to 
take  and  give  blows  with  ready  humor. 
The.  temperamentalism  and  emotional- 
ism went  down  before  the  steady  ath- 
letics, and  as  they  went  the  steadier 
became  his  purpose  as  far  as  music  was 
concerned,  until  in  three  years  he  was 
doing  four  to  six  hours  of  it  each  day — 
which  is  five  or  six  times  more  than 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  American 
boys  will  give  to  music.  At  sixteen  the 
boy  is  an  admirable  performer.  A  con- 
cert career  Is  not  far  away,  and  his 
ability  to  compose  has  increased  With 
his  time  and  training.  All  of  which  is 
much  better  than  the  commercial  high 
school  career  and  a  possible  second-rate 
clerking  in  some  office. 

Those  who  rememl)er  last  summer's 
article  in  The  Outlook  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  John  was  of  the  "active- 
controlled"  type,  and  that  Martin  began 
as  an  "active-uncontrolled,"  but  achieved 
a  transformation  into  the  "controlled" 
classification  in  about  a  year  and  a 
half. 

Now  for  David.  David  was  a  quiet, 
rather  melancholy  type  of  boy,  taking 
little  interest  in  sports  or  other  activi- 
ties, satisfied  to  sit  quietly  at  his  school 
desk  and  struggle  with  his  lessons,  or 
Just  to  sit  without  struggling.  Yes,  he 
was  of  the  "apathetic"  type.  When 
aroused  he  could  display  a  rather  charm- 
ing manner  and  expression.  But  he 
seemed  somewhat  weak — physically  and 
in .  will  power.  He  was  rather  easily 
led.  and  those  who  led  him  were  not 
as  desirable  as  might  be.  In  fact,  he 
was  on  the  road  to  failure  of  several 
kinds. 

A  physical  examination  showed  no  de- 
fects, but  that  his  muscles  were  flabby 
and  under-developed.  Dr.  Arthur 
Holmes,  a  very  able  child  psychologist 
on  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, once  told  the  writer  that  where 
you  find  a  "flabby"  will  you  usually  find 
flabby  muscles.  Said  he,  "Can  you 
imagine  a  man  with  a  soft  forearm 
clenching  his  fist,  smiting  the  table 
with  it  and  declaring,  "I  will!"  Not 
exactly. 

The  first  thing  here  was  systematic 
physical  training.  He  had  little  more 
than  an  inch  chest  expansion.  At  four- 
teen he  could  have  had  about  three  and 
a  half  inches.  So  he  was  given  breath- 
ing exercises  and,  gradually  increasing 
in  distance,  hikes.  This  was  in  the 
spring.  That  summer  he  was  sent  to  a 
boys'  camp  that  makes  a  specialty  of 
individual  study  and  training — for  nor- 
.  mal  boys,  of  course.  There  he  gradually 
did  more  and  more  swimming,  wood- 
cutting, hard  hiking,  and  special  exer- 
cises. That  fall  he  returned  holding  his 
head  up  instead  of  letting  it  hang.  He 
went  out  for  the  football  team  of  his 
age,  and  though  he  was  not  strong  as 
yet,  still  he  did  quite  well,  all  consid- 
ered. The  special  exercises  continued 
until  he  had  a  deep  chest  and  well- 
developed  and  hard  muscles.  He  became 
a  fine  distance  hiker  and  runner  as  well 


AN  intelligent  appreciation  of 
music  is  steadily  growing  in 
this  country,  but  there  are  still 
many  more  people  who  recognize 
a  good  short  story  when  they 
read  it  than  a  good  song  when 
they  hear  it.  There  s,  however, 
a  very  general  desire  on  the  part 
of  concert-goers  to  cultivate  their 
own  intelligent  appreciation. 
With  this  in  view,  we  have  asked 
one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  well-equipped  music  critics 
in  this  country  to  write  four  ar- 
ticles which  will  tell  the  music 
amateur  in  plain  language  how 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  good 
piano  playing,  good  violin  play- 
ing, good  orchestra  playing,  and 
good  singing.  These  four  papers 
will  be  printed  in  early  numbers 
of  The  Outlook.  We  can  assure 
our  readers  that  they  will  find 
them  not  only  informative,  but 
entertaining,  for  the  author,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Henderson,  has  a  habit  of 
expressing  his  views  sometimes 
in  a  lively  fashion. 

Mr.  Henderson  Is  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  In  the  class  of  1876, 
and  Is  now  musical  critic  of  the 
New  York  "Herald."  He  has 
written  voluminously  on  musical 
subjects,  and  there  are  several 
books  of  permanent  value  to  his 
credit  in  the  literature  of  musi- 
cal criticism.  We  do  not  quite 
know  what  is  the  relation  be- 
tween music  and  the  seven  seas, 
but  Mr.  Henderson  is  an  expert 
in  navigation  and  the  history  of 
yachting,  and  his  "Elements  of 
Navigation"  is  a  standard  work 
on  this  scientific  subject.  The 
thesis  which  he  maintains  in 
these  articles  is  this:  "If  music 
is  an  art  at  all,  it  is  the  art  of 
beauty  in  sound.  We  need  not 
torment  ourselves  before  trying 
to  arrive  at  a  definition  of 
beauty.  Let  us  confess  at  once 
tuat  beauty  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully defined,  and  that  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  opinion;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  umong  the 
cultivated  peoples  of  the  world 
there  is  a  pretty  general  consen- 
sus of  opinion."  This  he  en- 
deavors to  arrive  at  in  his 
papers,  illustrated  by  personal 
allusions  and  anecdotes.  We  be- 
lieve that  every  concert-goer 
under  whose  eyes  they  fall  will 
enjoy  them. 


as  swimmer.  And,  let  us  add,  with  this 
hardening  of  physique  came  an  inuneas- 
urable  strengthening  of  character,  a 
dropping  of  his  undesirable  associations, 
and  a  developing  of  a  lot  of  first-class 
friendships.  He  was  never  a  brilliant 
student,  and  he  never  will  be,  but  he 
goes  at  his  work  sturdily,  and  gets  it 
done. 

And,  finally,  here  is  the  case  of  Don- 
ald. And  here  we  failed,  because  we  are 
not  allowed  to  poison  parents  or  other- 
wise put  their  children  out  of  their 
misery! 

Donald  was  of  the  "active-uncon- 
trolled" variety.  He  raised  general 
"hob."  He  "cussed"  like  a  pirate,  and 
then  some.  He  smoked  now  and  then — 
not  a  great  deal,  because  he  wanted  to 
be  an  athlete,  but  Just  enough  to  show 
that  he  was  a  real  sport  at  that,  ^e  did 
miserably  in  school,  seemingly  unable  to 
concentrate,  even  though  ail  bis  intelli- 
gence tests  came  out  well.  He  had  a 
pale,  unhealthy  complexion.  He  was 
short-winded,  having  an  under-developed 
chest  and  a  fiat  one,  protruding  abdo- 
men, slightly  open  mouth,  pointed  upper 
Jaw,  with  crowded  teeth,  and  every  pos- 
sible sign  of  adenoid,  with  frequent 
colds  and  bronchitis  to  suggest  some- 
thing about  tonsils.  A  medical  exami- 
nation showed  large  adenoids  and  a 
throat  choked  with  tonsils.  Despite 
which  the  boy  was  a  phenomenal  athlete 
for  thirteen,  almost  uncannily  good 
especially  in  Sports  that  gave  him  time 
to  get  breath.  And  yet  he  had  the  con- 
stant discomfort  of  the  mouth-breather, 
and  the  handicap  of  a  choked-up  throat, 
and  the  marvel  is  that  the  boy  was  no 
worse  than  be  was!  It  looked  like  a 
simple  case — removal  of  adenoids  and 
tonsils,  and,  with  removal  of  irritation, 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  boy's 
less  desirable  qualities.  So  the  medical 
report  went  to  the  boy's  father.  The 
father  wrote  back  promptly  and  with 
some  asperity.  "I  don't  believe  in  ton- 
sils and  adenoids,"  said  he,  with  em- 
phasis. Do  you  remember  the  story  of 
the  old  gentleman  who  said  he  "disbe- 
lieved In  India,"  and  of  course  India 
was  no  more.  The  father's  disbelief  in 
tonsils  and  adenoids  did  not  seem  to 
make  them  disappear.  His  believing  the 
matter  to  be  evidence  of  a  "fad"  did  not 
straighten  the  boy's  upper  Jaw,  bring 
out  his  chest,  or  make  it  possible  to 
breathe  through  his  nose.  My  last  sight 
of  him,  a  short  time  ago,  showed  the  lad 
possessing  all  those  unfavorable  charac- 
teristics. Evidently  the  father  still  con- 
tinues to  disbelieve.  I  wonder  what  he 
would  think  If  he  was  persuaded  to  look 
down  the  boy's  throat. 

After  all,  these  are  all  rather  simple 
and  not  extraordinary  cases.  But  their 
description  is  given  to  Illustrate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  clinic  for  the  study  of  nor- 
mal children  and  to  encourage  child 
psychologists  to  institute  such  clinics  for 
the  aid  of  children,  parents,  and  schools 
wherever  these  three  interesting  institu- 
tions exist. 
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DOES   THE   AUTHOR   COUNT   WITH    BOYS? 
BY  HUBERT  V.  CORYELL 


IN  a  previous  article*  I  told  of  my 
experience  in  giving  boys  their 
heads  with  regard  to  books,  showing 
bow,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  discuss 
books  among  themselves,  pass  on  their 
judgments  from  one  to  another,  and  com- 
bine their  group  Judgments  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all.  the  resulting  list  of  books  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  of  a  surprisingly  high 
quality.  Moreover,  it  boys  are  given 
this  chance  to  weigh  values,  their  own 
power  to  Judge  values  increases,  and — 
what  is  more  important — becomes  an 
actively  functioning  power.  They  ac- 
tually begin  to  choose  better  books  for 
their  voluntary  reading. 

During  the  past  year  the  group  of 
boys  that  I  was  working  with  finished 
its  Job  of  making  up  a  composite  list 
earlier  in  the  year  than  usual,  and  there 
began  to  be  signs  of  restlessness  at  the 
prospect  of  going  on  with  more  book  re- 
ports and  book  discussions.  Too  much 
of  one  thing  was  about  to  prove  good 
for  nothing.  Getting  wind  of  this,  I 
forestalled  discontent  by  asking  the  boys 
if  they  wouldn't  like  a  change.  There 
was  a  vigorous  nodding  of  their  heads 
and  an  eager  gleam  of  expectancy  in 
their  eyes.  They  wondered  what  I  was 
going  to  otter  them  instead  of  book  re- 
ports. But  I  had  no  intention  of  ottering 
them  anything.  My  best  results  had 
come  from  leaving  the  initiative  to 
them.  So  I  said.  "Well,  what  else  would 
yott  like  to  do?" 

They  looked  from  one  to  another  in 
surprise.  Then  one  boy  held  up  his 
hand. 

"Make  a  list  of  authors,"  he  said. 

"Publishers,"  amended  another. 

"Dlustrators,"  said  a  third. 

A  fourth  boy  suggested  that  we  study 
up  on  authors  and  make  reports  on  them 
Just  as  we  had  been  making  reports  on 
books.  As  he  made  his  suggestion  I 
remembered  that  he  was  the  very  boy 
who,  two  years  before,  when  his  class 
first  began  to  study  books  with  me,  had 
declared  that  he  "didn't  see  any  sense 
in  bothering  to  say  anything  about  the 
author  of  a  book  when  you're  talking 
about  the  book."  To  see  what  would 
happen,  I  took  his  own  stand  and  pre- 
sented his  former  attitude  to  him  and 
the  class. 

"Are  we  really  concerned  with  authors 
enough  to  make  it  pay  to  make  reports 
on  them?"  I  asked.  "Does  it  really  mat- 
ter who  wrote  a  book,  if  we  like  it?" 

Before  the  boy  himself  could  answer 
another  caught  me  up  and  made  reply: 

"Ob,  sure  it  does.  You  might  want  to 
read  another  book  by  the  same  author." 

"Yes,"  said  another  boy,  "and,  besides. 
If  you  find  out  something  about  an  au- 
thor's life  maybe  you'll  know  whether 


he's  telling  the  truth  about  the  places 
he  talks  about." 

Again  the  nodding  of  heads.  So  I  put 
it  to  a  vote  what  we  should  do  for  the 
next  two  months.  The  verdict  was  that 
each  boy  should  begin  making  up  a  list 
of  his  favorite  authors  on  cards,  and 
that  later  we  should  combine  the  lists 
as  we  had  with  the  books;  also  that 
shortly  we  should  begin  to  have  reports 
on   authors.     Then   we   began   to   saw 


THE    BOY   AND 
THE    BOOK 

It  seems  a  natural  thing  for 
boys  to  be  interested  in  good 
stories  and  hence  in  those  who 
write  them. 

Can  boys  be  led  to  take  an 
equal  interest  in  poetry?  Mr. 
C.  Harlow  Raymond,  of  the 
famous  Lawrenceville  School, 
answers  this  question  with  an 
enthusiastic  yes !  He  teUs  of  the 
solution  which  he  has  found  for 
this  problem  in  a  forthcoming 
Outlook  article.  Itris  simple  and 
can  be  applied  by  any  one  who 
loves  poetry. 
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wood.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
cards  alone  were  not  going  to  make  class 
discussions  of  any  stimulating  nature; 
so  we  turned  to  the  reports  on  authors. 
Each  boy  was  told  to  prepare  himself 
for  oral  or  written  report  on  a  favorite. 
A  week  later  the  reports  were  in  full 
swing,  and  popular. 

I  made  no  more  attempt  to  guide  boys 
in  their  choice  of  authors  to  report  on 
than  I  had  in  their  choice  of  books.  For 
to  me  the  vital  thing,  is  to  keep  ott  the 
deadening  hands  of  pedagogy  and  let  the 
boys  follow  their  own  Impulses,  let  them 
become  interested  in  finding  out  things 
about  their  own  favorite  author  friends. 
It  matters  little  whether  a  boy  reports, 
as  one  did,  that  "it  is  certain  that 
Shakespeare  was  none  too  wise  a  youth, 
for  he  was  not  quite  nineteen  when  be 
married  Anne  Hathaway  . .  .  eight  years 
older  than  himself,"  or  whether  he  re- 
ports, as  another  did,  that  "Louisa  May 
Alcott's  family  was  very  poor  and  Mr. 
Alcott  was  a  failure  as  far  as  money  was 
concerned."  The  vital  thing  Is  that  the 
boy  should  delight  In  delving  into  the 
personal  life  of  an  author  that  he  cares 
for. 


Information  came  in  so  thick  and  fast 
and  in  so  unorganized  a  manner  that  at 
times  I  wondered  what  my  reputation 
would  be  worth  if  it  should  become 
known  how  helter^kelter  was  our  study 
plan.  But  gradually,  by  a  process  of 
natural  selection,  a  few  authors  began 
to  come  to  the  front,  and  about  them  all 
members  of  the  class  began  to  get  a  few 
clean-cut  ideas.  We  learned  of  Samuel 
Clemens  that  he  had  been  a  printer's 
apprentice  and  a  Mississippi  River  pilot 
before  he  made  a  success  of  writing. 
We  discovered  that  Cooper  grew  up  in 
the  woods  about  Otsego  Lake,  where  he 
often  saw  real  Indians,  that  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  Yale  for  not  doing  his  work, 
that  he  went  to  sea,  came  back,  and  did 
not  start  writing  for  several  years.  We 
learned  that  Dickens  had  pasted  labels 
on  blacking  boxes,  while  the  family  lived 
in  a  debtors'  prison,  and  that  his  rise  to 
fame  had  been  through  his  own  efforts 
always;  also  that  he  had  made  a  great 
fortune  for  himself  and  had  lived  as  few 
authors  have  In  the  time  of  his  own 
great  fame.  We  learned  of  Poe's  ex- 
treme brilliance  and  of  the  curse  of 
alcoholism  that  broke  his  life.  W«^ 
learned  of  Scott's  lameness  from  child- 
hood, of  bis  finding  the  forgotten  manu- 
script of  "Waverley"  stowed  away  in  an 
old  drawer  and  starting  bis  career  as  a 
novelist  with  this  first  effort,  and,  lastly, 
of  his  heroic  labors  to  pay  ott  the  debt 
of  the  publishing  house  to  which  he  had 
belonged  after  its  failure.  We  learned 
of  Kipling's  early  life  in  India,  of  Jules 
Verne's  passion  for  things  geographic 
which  was  at  the  base  of  most  of  bis 
stories,  of  Thackeray's  natural  Indolence 
to  match  his  great  genius  and  of  the  ter- 
rible cloud  cast  over  bis  later  years  by 
the  giving  way  ofhls  wife's  mind.  We 
learned  of  Stevenson's  struggle  for 
health,  his  romantic  Journey  across  the 
United  States  as  an  emigrant  on  hear- 
ing that  the  woman  he  cared  for  was 
ill,  of  the  great  love  which  grew  in  the 
hearts  of  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas 
for  him  whom  they  called  Tusltala 
(Teller  of  Tales),  and,  lastly,  of  his 
royal  burial  at  the  top  of  the  great 
mountain  which  he  had  loved  to  look  at. 

Scattered,  broken,  totally  unsystem- 
atic, these  bits  of  information  came  to 
the  class  from  its  members.  But,  if  the 
information  lacked  unity,  the  effect  of 
the  experience  was  Just  the  opposite. 
For  each  boy  had  come  to  see  how  the 
knowledge  of  an  author's  life  enriched 
the  pleasure  of.  reading  the  author's 
books.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
called  upon  to  give  honest  opinions  as 
to  what  they  had  found  worth  while  in 
the  course  and  what  they  wished  to  see 
eliminated,  the  boys  voted  the  highest 
value  to  have  been  found  in  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  authors. 

That  is  their  answer  to  the  question: 
"Does  the  author  count?"  And  I  believe 
that  we  can  help  them  to  find  out  J<><>' 
how  much  the  author  counts  if  wr 
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THE  BOOK  TABL£   (ConMntied) 
tbem  do  the  choosing.  If  we  let  them  be     quaintance  of  certain  great  authors,  but 
haphazard     and    whimsical     in    their    rather  to  delight  In  making  the  acqualnt- 
searches,  if  we  realize  that  the  great     ance  of  any  author  whom  they  may  be 
thing  is  not  so  much  to  make  the  ac-    reading. 

BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN 

BY  SIDONIE   MATZNER   GRUENBERG 

Author  of  **  San*  and  Dwigjitara,*'  "  Tour  Child  Tivday  and  TcMDOnow,**  ota 


THERE  is  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  children's  books  offered 
this  year;  and  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  them  are  worth  while. 
This  may  make  it  harder  to  select  Just 
what  we  want;  but  it  makes  more  di£9- 
cult  the  random  selection  of  a  disap- 
pointment. 

The  reaction  against  fairy  tales  which 
appeared  some  time  ago  seems  to  have  - 
spent  Itself,  for  we  have  this  year  more 
new  editions  and  more  new  collections 
of  fairy  tales  than  ever  before.  Espe- 
cially noteworthy  are  additions  to  the 
legends'  of  various  peoples.  Instead  of 
rejecting  fairy  tales  entirely,  we  are 
learning  to  select  them  with  more  dis- 
crimination, and  perhaps  to  tell  them' 
without  some  of  the  features  that  the 
psychologists  found  objectionable  in  the 
tales  upon  which  they  were  brought 
up. 

We  welcomed  Mrs.  Mitchell's  "Here 
and  Now  Story  Book"  last  year  as  a  sin- 


NEW    EDITIONS 
rnbr    Talea    Brary    rhild    Shonld    Know.      By 

H«mlUon  W.  Mabir. 
.ifyths  Bvory  Child  Should  Know.    By  Hamilton 

W.   Mable. 
Wondrrfnl  Advrntareti  of  NIU.   By  Selma  I.ager- 
l»f.      Doublcday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden   Oily. 
$1.7(7  each. 
Attractive  editiona.     8-10. 
The  New  World  Fairy  Book.     By  Howard  Ancua 
Kennedy.     B.  P.  Dutton  «  Co..  New  York. 
$2.  DO. 
A  new  edition  of  a  good  collection  of  Indian 
talea.     Well  told.     S-10. 

A    Vlatt    fram    St.    NIeholna.      By    Clement    C. 
Moore.     The  Atlantic  Monthly  Preaa,  Boa- 
ton.     $1. 
Charming   little    edition   of   the   old    favorite. 
8-ia 

AdTcntorca  of  a  Brownio  and  Other  Storlca.    By 
Mlaa  Mulock.     J.  B.   Upplncott  Co.,  PhUa- 
delphla.     $3. 
Gift   edition   o(  thia   old   favorite.   Illuatrated 
by  Maria  Kirk.     S-lOi. 

The  Mooae  Rtonr  Told  by  aa  Old  Scboolmaatcr. 
By   K.    H.   With.      P.    A.    Stokea    Co..   New 
York.     ll.aO. 
A  delightful  mouse  atory,  written  In  IMS,  and 
nnw  brouglit  out  In  new  dreaa.     8-10. 
Raat  of  the  Sun  and  Wert  of  th«  Moon.     Illua- 
trated by  Kay  Ntelaon.     Q.   H.  Doran  Co., 
New  York.     t3.S0. 
New  edition  of  Norae  legenda  n-ell  made  and 
beautifully  Illuatrated.     Out  of  the  general  run 
of  fairy  atorlea.     8-12. 

Stories  by  Mm.  Moleaworth.     Pictures  by  Edna 
Cooke.      Dufneld  £  Co.,  New  York.     13.50. 
New  edition  of  "The  Cuckoo  Clock"  and  other 
old  favorltea.     8-12. 

The  Three   Moaketecra.     By   Alexandre   Dumaa. 
D.  Appleton  i  Co.,  New  York.     $3. 
Beautiful  edition  with  2S0  illustratlona  by  I.e- 
loir.     12-14  and  over. 

Twenty  Thonaaad  I>eacnea  Under  the  Sea.     By 
Julea   Verne.      Rand,   McNally  *   Co.,   New 
York.     »2. 
This  unrivaled  adventure  atory  added  to  the 
"Wlndemerc    Seriea"    of    attractively    made    re- 
prints of  classics.     12-14  and  over. 
The  rioiater  and  the  Hearth.    By  Charles  Reade. 
Illustrated  in  Color  by  Elvclyn  Paul.     Dodd, 
Mead  *  Co.,  New  York.     t3.50. 
The  ciiatom  of  printing  flne  editions  of  claasl- 
ral    stories    with    color    illustrations    grows.      If 
this    lieautifui    edition    helps    to    make    Reade'a 
masterpiece  known  to  young  people,  a  literary 
scn'Ice  wilt  be  rendered.     14-lS. 


cere  and  effective  attempt  to  give  the 
young  child  stories  of  reality.  We  are 
getting  more  of  that,  as  well  as  more  of 
the  imaginative  and  fantastic.  After  all, 
the  child  is  entitled  to  both  kinds  of 
literature,  and  those  who  select  books 
for  children  need  not  decide  that  one 
tyite  must  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other;  the  child  needs  a  balanced 
diet.  There  is  a  better  selection  of  bio- 
graphical and  historical  books  and  natu- 
ral history  as  well  as  of  fairies.  As- 
tronomy is  unusually  strong,  though  the 
other  sciences  are  not  well  represented; 
and  the  interest  in  wireless  is  apitealed 
to  by  a  number  of  good  books. 

Dr.  Dolittle  is  with  us  again  in  a  new 
book,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  his  old 
friends  and  make  many  new  tnes.  The 
most  distinctive  contributions  of  the 
season  are  probably  "The  Adventures  of 
Maya  the  Bee"  and  Carl  Sandburg's 
"Rootabaga  Stories."  Books  of  verse  are 
well  represented. 


Ivaohoe.     By   Sir  Walter  Scott,     niustrated  in 
Color     by     Rowland     Wheelwright.       Dodd, 
Mead  *  Co.,  New  York.     fS. 
A  handsome  edition  of  one  of  the  great  ro- 
raancea   of  the   world,   Illuatrated  In   color.      It 
may  be  that   Douglaa  Pairbanks's  popular  film 
of   "Robin   Hood"    will    attract    new   readers    to 
"jvanhoe,"  In  which  Robin  Hood  plays  a  brill- 
iant part.     14-13. 

Moby  Dick,  or  the  White  Whale.     By  Herman 

Melville.       Illustrated    by    Mead    SchaeSer. 

no<ld.  Mead  A  Co.,  New  York.     $3.50. 

Melville's    fame    rests    largely    on    this    book. 

Boya   for    two   or   three   generations   have    read 

the  tale  with  appreciation,  although  it  waa  not 

originally  written  for  boys.     14-16. 

FOR  THE  YOUNGEST  READER 

Tbe    Children    Who    Followed    the    Piper.      By 

Padralc     Colum.        Illuatrated     by     Dugald 
Stewart  Wallcer,     The  Macmlllan  Co.,  New 
York.     $1.75. 
Charming  story  of  the  adventurea  of  the  chil- 
dren who  entered  the  mountain,  where  they  meet 
all  the  fairy-tale  folk. 

Mother  Ooose.    Rearranged  and  Edited  by  Bula- 
•   lie    Oagood    Grover.       P.    F.    Volland    Co., 

Chicago.     $1.35. 
A  very  handaome  edition. 
Mother  Qooae.      (Collected.)     Henry  Altemua  A 
Co.,  Philadelphia.     $2.5a 
The    regulation    Mother    Qooae    rhjrmea,    with 
many    attractive   small    cuta   and    aome   colored 
plates.     Very  complete. 

AU  Through  the  Day  the  Mother  Oooae  Way. 
By  Jean  Broadhurst.     J.  B.  Upplncott  Co., 
Philadelphia.     75c. 
Attractive  and  unique  edition  of  the   favorite 
rhymes  for  primer  purpose. 

The  Anfanal  Mother  Goose.     By  Harry  Whittler 
Preea.    Lothrop,  Lee  A  Shepard.  Boaton.    $2. 
A  nice  aelection  of  nursery  rhymes,  with  un- 
usual   photographic   illuatratlona  of  actual   ani- 
mals. 

The  Boy  Who  lived  in  PnddInK  Lane.    By  Sarah 
Addlngton.     Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Boston. 

$2.sa 

An  original  atory  In  which  the  boyhood  of 
Banta  Claus  Is  depleted  against  a  twckground 
of  Mother  Goose  figures. 

8till    More   Rnssian    Ptrtnre   Tales.      By   Valery 
Carricic       P.    A.    Stokea    Co.,    New    York. 
$1.25. 
A  reissue  of  these  exceptional  atoriea 
Fnppr  Dogs'  Talea.     Edited   by   Francea  Kent. 
Macmlllan  Co.,  New  York.     $2. 
A  good  collection  of  atmple  atorlea.     Remark- 
able pliotographlo  Uluatratlona, 


Doggie  Woof  and  Pnaay  Meow  and  Other  Fihadu 
of  the  Children.     By  M.   C.   Daviea.     Funk 
A  Wagnalla,  New  York.     $1.50. 
Old-taahtoned  full-page  pictures.     Appropriate 

verae. 

Bmlni    The  Adventnre   of  a  Little  Bear.     By 
M.    C.    Daviea.       Punk    A    Wagnalla,    New 
York.    $2. 
Large  picture  book  with  excellent  Uluatratlona 

and  Bimpla  atorlea.     Very  attractive. 

BoUy   of   CloTcrfield  Faini.     By  Helen   Fuller 
Orton.     P.  A.  Stokea  Co.,  New  York.     $1. 
A  charming  atory. 

The  UtUe  Wlae  Chkkea  that  Knew  B  AIL    By 
Kenneth  Graham  Duffleld.     Henry  Altamua 
A  Co.,  PhUadelphia.     SOc. 
Well  told  and  illustrated  attractively  from  tlw 

child's  point  of  view. 

Gmnty  Grunts  and  Smiley  Smile  Oatdoora.     By 
B.  B.   Feist.     Henry  Altemua  A  Co.,  PhUa- 
delphia.    SOc. 
Amuaing. 

Peter  Rabbilt  and  Jack  the  Jomper.     By  L.  & 
Almond.     Henry   Altemua   A  Co.,   Philadel- 
phia.    50c. 
A  Peter  Rabbit  adventure  with  much  Incident, 

well  told. 

A  Uttle  Child'a  Book  of  Stociea.     CompDad  by 

Ada  M.    Skiimer   and   Eleanor  L.    Skinner. 

With    Plcturea    by    Jessie    Wlllcox    Smith. 

Duffleld  A  Co.,  New  York.     $3..10. 

To  have  plcturea  by  Jesale   Wlllcox  Smith  la 

a    distinction    for    any    cliildren'a    book.      The 

verses  and  other  brief  atorlea  will  please  chU- 

dren  alao.     5-10. 

FAIRY' TALES  AND   LEGENDS 

The  Adveotares  of  Blaya  the  Bee.    By  Waldemar 
Bonaela,     Tranalated  by  Adele  Saold  Seltaer. 
Thomas  Seltxer,  New  York.     $3. 
An  allegorical  atory  of  unuaual  merit,  baaed 
on  the  organization  of  l>ee  life:  told  with  whim- 
sical charm.     Eixcellent  translation.     Verses  done 
into  Engliah  by  Arthur  Gulterman.     10-14. 
The  Boy  Who  Found  the  King.     By  Raymond 
MacDonald   Alden.      Bobbs-Merrill   Co.,   In- 
dianapolis.    $1.75. 
An  excellent  book  for  young  boys  and  girla. 
Fairy  tales,  told  with  good  judgment  both  as  to 
language  and  content.     WeU  worth  while.     8-13. 
The   Shadow   Witch.      By   Gertrude    Crotvnfleld. 

E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.,  New  York.     $2. 

An  extremely  Imaginative  story,  suitable  only 
for  "unmorbid"  children.     10-12. 
The    Magic     Fishbone.       By     Charles     Dtckena. 

F.  Wame  A  Co.,  New  York.    $1.3a 

A  charmingly   made  book  and  a  delightfully 
4o1d  tale.     T-ia 

David    the    Dreamer.      By    Ralph    Bergengren. 
Illuatrated  by  Tom  Freud.     Atlantic  Monthly 
Preas,  Boston.     $2.50. 
Beautifully  illustrated  and  printed.     Text  in- 
teresting.    7-9. 

Tales  Told  by  the  Gander.     By  Maud   Radford 
Warren  and  Eve  Davenport.    Geo.  H.  Doran 
Co.,  New  York.     $2.50. 
Familiar  material   reworked    In    a   rather   re- 
freshing way.     Well  Illuatrated  and  well  printed. 
7-fl. 

The    Grateful    Fairy.      By    T.    L.    Sappington. 
Barse  A  Hopkina,  New  York.     $1.25. 
A  droU  fairy  tale.     8-ia 
JEodlac  Town.     By  Nancy  Byrd  Turner.     Atlantic 
Monthly  Press,  Boston.     $1.50. 
The   rhymes    and   illtistratloiu   are   both    very 
attractive.     8-10. 

Happyland'a    Fairy    Grntto    Flays.      By    Bmille 
Blackmorc     Stapp     and     Eleanor    Cameron. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.     $1.25. 
A  sprightly  collection  of  fairy  piaya  for  young 
children.     10-12. 

Belga   and    the    White    Peacock.      By    Cornelia 
Melga.     Macmlllan  Co.,  New  York.     $t. 
A   fairy   play   for    children.      Well   aulted    for 
production  In  groupa.     8-ia 

BoUn    Hood   and   HIa   Merry    Men.      Retold    bv 
8.  H.  Sterling.     O.  W.  Jacobe  A  Co..  Phila- 
delphia.    $1.50. 
Fine     addition    to    the    Washington     Square 
claasics.     12-14. 

Fairy   Tales   and    Stories.      By    Hans   Christian 
Andersen.       Preface     by    Francis     Hscltelt. 
Edited   by   Slgne  Toksvig.      Macmlllan    Co., 
New  York.     $2. 
A   lovely   edition,    characteristic   Ulnstratlosia. 
Unusually  good  tranalatlon.     8-12. 
Fairy  Tales  from  Far  and  Near.    By  Katharine 
Pyle.     Little,  Brown  A  Co.,  Boston.     $2. 
Collection  of  twelve  characteristic  tales,  rep- 
resenting   various    nationalitiee— Hindu.    Lithu- 
anian, etc.     8-12. 

Korean  Fairy  Tales.     By  William  Elliot  Grlflln. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York.     $l.«a 
Very   acceptable   addition  to  the   Dutch,   Bel- 
gian, and  otiier  fairy  taleSL     8-lX. 
The  Islands  of  Magic.     By  Elsie  8.  Eella     Bar- 
court,  Brace  A  Co.,  New  York.     $l.T9i. 
Legenda,  folk  and  fairy  tales  from  tlie  . 
8-U. 

(OonHnued  on  page  i89) 
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FACTS  AND  FICTION   ABOUT  WOOL  AND  CLOTHES 


In  the  Western  States,  sheep  are  brought  once  a  year  to  the  shearing  sheds  where  the  fleeces  are  removed,  packed  in 
SOO-pound  sacks,  and  started  on  their  long  journey  by  wagon  and  railroad  to  the  Eastern  mill 


THE  question  of  our  wool  supply  Is 
one  of  the  least  understood,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  most  vital  con- 
cern to  American  industry  and  welfare. 
For  clothing  and  household  uses 
where  warmth  is  a  consideration  there 
is  no  substitute  for  wool.  Other  fibers, 
including  reworked  wools  (shoddy), 
have  been  utilized  to  the  limit  of  econ- 
omy and  serviceability,  and  yet  the 
United  States  needs  annually  to  import 
about  300,000,000  pounds  of  grease  wool 
— slightly  more  tlian  the  domestic  pro- 
duction reported  for  recent  years.  These 
imports  come  chiefly  from  the  Southern 
Hemisphere — Australasia,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  South  Africa.  Coarser  wools 
from  more  primitive  types  ol  sheep 
come  from  China,  India,  and  South 
America  for  use  in  the  making  of  car- 
pets. 

A  jnutABT  NECESsrrr 

From  a  military  standpoint,  there  is 
no  other  indispensable  material  for 
which  the  United  States  is  so  largely 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries.  In 
1917  and  1918  it  was  our  good  fortune 
to  have  access  to  the  British-controlled 
supply  in  the  countries  having  a  surplus 
of  wools  suitable  for  clothing.  Only  the 
South  American  supply  of  wool  was 
available  to  those  nations  that  could 
transport  It.  Writing  in  1916,  Profes- 
sor Paul  T.  Cherington,  of  Harvard 
University,  said: 

The  present  situation  makes  more 
conspicuous  than  ever  before  the 
military  strategic  value  of  an  Ameri- 
can wool-ffTowIng  Industry.  It  em- 
phasizes the  desirability  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint  of  independence  for 
the  United  States  In  its  manufacture 
of  woolens  and  worsteds. 

The  following  statement  was  made  re- 
cently by  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachu- 


setts, in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  United 
States  Senate: 

An  increase  in  the  raising  of  sheep 
in  the  United  States  is  well  worth  all 
the  money  the  people  will  ever  spend 
upon  those  interests  to  make  us.  In 
peace  or  war,  in  sunshine  or  In  storm, 
always  Independent,  so  that  under 
any  pressure  which  may  eome  we 
shall  always  be  able  to  clothe  our  own 
people. 

.VATIONAL    POLICY   OX    WOOL    SUPPLY 

Desirability  of  independence  of  for- 
eign-made fabrics  and  the  Increase  of 
home  manufacturing  of  woolen  goods 
has  been  recognized  continuously  since 
1789  by  the  placing  of  import  duties 
upon  materials  manufactured  from  wool. 
At  no  time  since  that  year  have  woolen 
goods  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States  without  payment  of  duty. 

Consideration  of  both  civilian  and 
military  needs  emphasized  by  Civil  War 
experiences  caused  President  Lincoln's 
Administration  to  put  into  effect  a 
policy  of  levying  an  import  duty  upon 
wools  for  the  purpose  of  according  to 
the  home  producers  the  benefit  of  prefer- 
ence in  home  markets,  and  thereby  de- 
veloping a  larger  wool-growing  Industry. 
American  wool  production  as  compared 
with  National  requirements  at  that  time 
was  an  infant  industry.  It  has  not  ex- 
panded as  was  hoped  for,  although  the 
production  In  1919  was  about  twice  that 
of  1867.  The  main  hindrance  to  a  con- 
tinued expansion  of  domestic  wool- 
growing  has  been  the  great  uncertainty 
attached  to  the  business  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  tariff  laws  and  frequent  ex- 
treme depression  of  prices. 

The  act  of  1867  prescribed  a  new  basis 
of  wool  duties.  In  the  succeeding  fifty- 
four  years  there  have  been  nine  changes 
of  rates,  and  two  of  these  changes  en- 

[Advertitemenf] 


tirely  removed  the  duty  for  a  total  of 
eleven  years.  At  each  of  fourteen  Na- 
tional elections  in  that  period' the  ques- 
tion of  the  wool  tariff  was  under  debate 
and  extreme  uncertainty  created  as  to 
the  National  policy,  and  therefore  to 
safety  of  production. 

The  longest  continued  period  of  pro- 
tection was  from  1897  to  1913,  though 
during  that  period  complete  removal  of 
the  duty*  was  seriously  threatened  at 
three  different  times.  During  that  pe- 
riod also  the  industrial  development  in 
the  United  States  caused  a  strong  agri- 
cultural trend  toward  the  production  of 
foodstuffs  for  an  increasing  population. 
The  cheaply  grown  wools  of  frontier 
areas  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  could 
be  secured,  duty  paid,  at  values  not  then 
attractive  to  most  American  farmers. 

Prior  to  1914  it  was  becoming  appar- 
ent that  wool-growing  had  reached  the 
limit  of  expansion  In  frontier  parts.  If 
supplies  were  to  continue  or  to  increase, 
it  must  be  through  expansion  of  sheep- 
raising  under  the  more  intensified  agri- 
cultural methods  of  older  farming  sec- 
tions. The  war  demand  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  foreign  transportation  acted  to 
replace  the  effect  of  the  wool  duty  that 
had  been  removed  in  1913.  Production 
was  rapidly  increasing  in  1918  and  1919. 
The  collapse  of  1920  brought  foreign 
wools  into  our  markets  under  a  virtual 
bounty  arising  from  the  superior  value 
of  dollar  exchange.  American  producers 
were  not  only  discouraged,  but  in  many 
instances  bankrupt.  Our  future  supply 
is  more  largely  than  ever  dependent 
upon  the  establishment  of  new  flocks, 
which  can  be  brought  about  only  under 
fairly  stable  conditions. 

THE   TABIPF  OF  1922 

Fair    rates    of    duty    upon    Imported 
wools    have    been    established    by    the 
Digitized  by  VjOOy  ItT 


The  hands  o1  range  sheep  in  the  West,  unlike  the  farm  flocks,  remain  in  the  open  all  of  the  year. 

The  shepherd's  home  is  in  the  wagon  that  follotcs  thr  hand  from  place  to  place  over  the  vast  area  of 

land  from  wliich  the  only  returns  ohtninahlr.  are  the  wool  and  lamhs  from  the  traveling  hands 


Sixty-seventh- Congress.  The  President, 
through  the  Tariff  Commission,  may 
raise  or  lower  such  rates  by  fifty  per 
cent,  according  to  the  occurrence  of 
changes  in  the  relation  of  home-produc- 
tion costs  to  those  found  to  obtain  in 
exporting  countries. 

The  Fordney-McCumber  Act  provides 
that  duties  shall  be  collected  only  on  the 
"scoured  content,"  or  actual  weight  of 
wool  In  condition  for  manufacture. 
Former  duties  were  levied  upon  grease 
weights,  which  Included  from  twenty  to 
seventy-flve  .per  cent  of  dirt  and  oil  in 
the  fleeces  as  they  were  •■emoved  from 
the  sheep  and  received  at  ports  of  entry. 
The  duty  in  effect  prior  to  1913  provided 
that  33  cents  per  pound  should  be  paid 
upon  wool  Imported  in  the  clean  or 
scoured  condition.  The  rates  set  for 
wools  not  scoured  allowed  imports  to 
enter  at  less  than  the  equivalent  of  33 
cents.  The  new  law  requires  that  all 
duties  shall  be-  collected  upon  the  basis 
of  scoured  wool  and  at  the  rate  of  31 
cents  per  pound. 

These  fair  and  impartial  provisions  of 
the  wool  duty  form  a  part  of  the  en- 
lightened new  policy  expressed  by  the 
Congress  Just  adjourned  toward  the 
agricultural  Industry,  giving  the  rural 
citizenship  the  same  consideration  in 
commercial  policies  as  was  previously 
accorded  only  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

FicnoN  ABorr  oixjthino  costs 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  recent 
legislation  members  of  some  branches  of 
the  clothing  industry  widely  advertised 
the  statement  that  the  wool  duties  as 
proposed  in  the  Senate  bill  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  men's  clothes  by  as 
much  as  $4  per  suit. 

The  absurdity  of  such  a  statement  and 
the  unfairness  and  insincerity  associated 
with  its  circulation  are  re><dily  revealed 
by  the  facts.  Unfortunately,  these  facts 
could   not  be  adequately  presented   or 


circulated  by  the  poorly  organized  grow- 
ers of  wool. 

These  opponents  of  a  Nptlonal  policy 
of  insuring  home  producers  an  equal  op- 
portunity in  home  markets  have  repre- 
sented that  33  cents  paid  at  the  customs 
on  a  pound  of  scoured  wool  amounts  to 
101.4  cents  to  be  paid  by  the  ultimate 
consumer.  It  was  claimed  that  the  rates 
of  profits  secured  by  wool  dealers,  spin- 
ners, weavers,  manufacturing  clothiers, 
and  retailers,  as  calculated  upon  costs, 
are,  respectively,  10  per  cent,  15  per 
cent,  17Vi  per  cent,  22^  per  cent,  and 
33%  per  cent. 

The  true  effect  of  such  a  tariff  was 
set  forth  by  a  competent  and  impartial 
publication,  "The  Manufacturer,"  in  the 
issue  of  July  25.  "The  Manufactul'er" 
stated  that  the  only  Increase  above  33 
cents  (the  final  rate  was  set  at  31  cents) 
that  legitimately  could  be  added  to  the 
consumer's  price  was  the  extra  amount 
required  for  interest  on  an  additional  33 
cents  from  the  time  a  pound  of  wool 
entered  the  cloth  mill  until  it  was  sold 
by  the  retailer,  plus  an  allowance  for 
increased  cost  of  Insurance  arising  from 
the  addition  of  33  cents  tn  the  original 
cost  of  a  pound  of  material.  "The  Manu- 
facturer" allows  3\i  yards  of  cloth  for 
an  average  suit  and  14  ounces  as  the 
weight  of  a  yard  of  goods  for  winter 
wear.  On  this  basts,  it  is  shown  that 
the  maximum  additional  cost  of  a  suit 
resulting  from  a  33-cent  wool  duty  is  not 
|4,  but  $1.62.  (With  the  lower  r.te  of  duty 
now  in  effect,  the  figure  would  be  11.52.) 

The  advertising  opponents  of  the  wool 
tariff,  according  to  their  own  data, 
would  have  used  a  possible  increased 
cost  of  $1.62  as  a  means  of  exacting  an 
extra  profit  of  $2.38.  Ommenting  upon 
this  revelation  'of  a  plan  to  utilize  the 
wool  duty  as  a  pretext  for  Increasing 
profits,  "The  Manufacturer"  said: 

If  clothing  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers can  make  these  increased  costs 
of  respectively  $1.14,  $1.62.  and  $2.78 


the  basis  for  increasinfr  prices,  not  by 
those  sums,  but  by  $4  for  suits  and 
$7.50  for  overcoats,  the  difference  be- 
ing clear  profit  over  and  above  pres- 
ent profits,  the  public  should  be  so 
Informed.  But  in  justice  to  the  wool 
growers  and  the  wool  manufacturers, 
the  public  should  not  be  permitted  to 
be  misled  into  the  belief  that  such 
arbitrary  price  increases  are  attribu- 
table to  the  raw  wool  duty. 

In  considering  clothing  costs  as 
affected  by  wool  values,  the  following 
important  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

(1)  The  average  amount  of  cloth  used 
in  making  a  man's  suit  is  3%   yards. 

(2)  One  and  one-half  pounds  of  wool  Is 
used  in  making  a  pound  of  cloth  of  the 
best  quality.  (3)  Using  cloth  weighing 
14  ounces  to  the  yard,  the  total  require- 
ment of  scoured  wool  for  a  man^s  suit 
is  4.4  pounds.  (4)  For  a  lighter  suit  of 
10  ounces  per  yard,  3.3  pounds  of 
scoured  wool  are  needed.  The  average 
price  of  all  clothing  wools  auoted  for  the 
Boston  market  of  October  21,  1922,  was 
$1,076  cents  per  scoured  pound  (duty 
paid).  The  present  average  value  of 
wool  in  a  man's  suit  is  therefore  $4.14. 
Wools  used  in  making  carpets  are  ex- 
empt from  duty. 

The  real  effect  of  the  duties  upon  raw 
wool  as  prescribed  by  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  Law  should  be  to  reduce,  and 
not  to  raise,  the  prices  charged  the  con- 
sumer for  woolen  goods.  The  Emer- 
gency Tariff  Act  that  was  in  effect  from 
May  27,  1921,  until  September  22.  1932. 
set  much  higher  duties  upon  wool  than 
are  now  in  effect  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  act.  Wool  can  now  be  Im- 
ported under  duties  considerably  lower 
than  were  collected  for  sixteen  months 
prior  to  September  22.  So  far  as  raw 
wool  duties  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
factor  in  costs  of  clothing,  the  only  re- 
sult that  can  come  through  enforcement 
of  the  act  that  became  effective  on  Sep- 
tember 22, 1922,  is  a  lowering  of  clothing 
prices. 


NATIONAL  WOOL  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utahgle 
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FAIRY  TALES  AND   LEGENDS 
A  Treasury  of  Enklnio  Tale*.    By  Clara  K.  Bay- 
llaa.     T.  Y.  Crowell  Co..  New  York.     75c. 
Very  nice  selection.     8-10. 
mtbtj  BDkko:    Elnnlah  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales. 
By    Parker    Fillmore.      Harcourt,    Brace    A 
Co.,  New  York.     J2.25. 
An   unusual  collection  of  folk  literature  from 
[•"inland.     Charactertatlc  lllustratlong,     8-12. 
raytay   Tales.     Collected   and   Retold   by  Eniza- 
beth  W.  De  Huff.     Harcourt,  Brace  ft  Co., 
New  York.     »2. 
Folk  tales  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.     10-12. 
HTonder  Tales  from  Tibet.     By  Eleanore  Myers 
Jewett     Little,  Brown  A  Co.,  Boston.     $2. 
Folk-lore  of  Tibet,  well  arranged  and   Inter- 
»tlnsly  told.     8-ia 

STORIES,  TRA\'BL  AND   ADVENTURE 
rhe   Voyase  of  Doctor  DoUUle.     By  Hugh  Lof- 
ting.    F.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.     12.50. 
The    delightful   Doctor  Dollttle   appeals    again 
uid  will  be  welcomed  by  his  many  friends,  young 
uid  old.     8-12.  .  .»      •» 

>g.  Son  of  Fire.    By  Irving  Crump.     Dodd,  Mead 
*  Co.,  New  York.     $2. 
A  well-told  tale  of  primitive  man.     12-14  and 
>ver. 

Sootitlmca   Stories.      By  Carl   Sandburg.      Har- 
court, Brace  It  Co.,  New  York.     $2. 
Fine     imaginative     stories     In     characteristic 
Vnierican  settings.     8-12. 

ITerotrhka's  Tales.     By  Hamin  SIberlak.     E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co..  New  York.     »2.90. 
Charming,   friendly   talcs  of  old .  Russia   with 
lumorous,  characteristic  Illustrations.     8-10; 
rie    Wbo    Steals.     By  Alfreds   Balocco.      K    P. 
Dutton  A  Co.,  New  York.     $2. 
Interesting    story,    told    with    simplicity    and 
Igor.       GU-es    Insight    Into    Italian    conditions. 
0-12. 

Pwln   Travelers  In  India.     By  Mary  H.    Wade. 
F.   A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.     »1.75. 
Travels  of  an  American  l>oy  and  girl  In  India. 
0-12. 

rhe  HIU  of  Adventure.     By  Arialr  Aldon.     Cen- 
tury Ca,  New  York.     »1.7r.. 
A    wholesome    out-of-doers    story    with    much 
iction.      Decidedly  superior  to  the  usual   "girl" 
itory.      12-14. 

'hantom  Gold.     By  Kenneth  Pnyson   Kempton. 
Century  Co.,  New  York.     $1.7.5. 
Good  story  of  adventure,  well  told.     12-14. 
rhe    Woods    Rider.      By    Frank    Llllie    Pollock. 
Century  Co.,  New  York.     »1.7.'5. 
An  outdoor  adventure  story.     Above  the  aver- 
ige.      12-14. 

rhe    Trail    of    the    Spanish   Horse.      By    James 
Winiard     Schultz.       Houghton     Mifflin     Co., 
Boston.     $1.75. 
An  Interesting  frontier  story,  full  of  adventure 
ind  thrilling  episodes.     10-14. 
tenfrew  of  the  Royal  Mounted.     By  Laurie  Y. 
Ersklne.      D.    Appleton    A    Co..    New    York. 
$1.75. 
Ad%-enturous,   exciting  story  that   boys   would 
Ike.      12-14. 

Veird  Islands.     By  Jean  de  Bosschire.     R.   M. 
McBrlde  t  Co.,  New  York.     $3. 
A    fanciful    and    amusing    tale   of    adventure, 
rith  Interesting  pictures.     10-12. 
Hackbeard    Buccaneer.      By    Ralph    D.     Paine. 
Pcnn  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia.     $2.50. 
A  pirate  story  vividly  told.     Fine  lllust  rations 
y  Frank  E.  Schoonover.     Boys  12-14. 
Tie  Boose  of  Five  Swords.     By  Tristram  Tup- 
per.     G.  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.     $2. 
A  romantic,  fascinating  story.     Well  written. 
>ver  14. 

histT   Star.      By   Olaf  Baker.      Dodd,   Mead    * 
Co.,  New  York.     $2. 
The   author  of  "Shasta  of  the  Wolves"    has 
nade  another  real  contribution  In  this  stlrrlnK 
pell-wrltten  story  of  an  Indian  boy  and  his  wolf 
ub  and  their  many  adventures.     10-14. 
I    Utile   Maid    of    Virginia.      By   Alice    Turner 
Curtis.     The  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia,   ii.sa 
A    nice    addition    to    this    author's    historical 
^es.     8-10. 

'he   Hop   Pickers.      By   Flsvla   Camp   CanHeld. 

Harcourt,  Brace  A  Co.,  New  York.     $1.50. 

A  story  of  girl  life  In  the  Sixties.     Girls  12-14. 

I  rrincetoo  Boy  In  the  Revolution.     By  Paul  G. 

Toralliuan.     Dodd.  Mead  A  Ca,  New  York 

$1.73. 

Would  hold  the  Interest  of  the  12-14  year  old. 
M  might  develop  further  research  Into  the  hls- 


tnr  Jf  Ule_ period^ 


Uch  IJttle  Poor  Boy.     By  Eleanor  Gates. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  Yoric.     $L 

Btpry  of  an  eleven-year-old  boy  who.  In  spite 

I  lUs  sordid  surroundings  in  a  New  York  slum. 

inds  content  and  succesa     12-10. 

»atld    Ives:     A    Story    of    St.    Timothy's.      By 

nJI*'^  ?*"'*^-P'*''-      Houghton.    Mlffilh 
1^0.,  Boston.     $1.75. 

An     excellent     boarding-school 
*-H  and  over. 


story.       Beys 
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Otker  Books  in  the  Rick 
and  Rnddjr  Scries 

RICK  AND 
RUDDY 

By  Howard  R.  Garis 

Ilhntialecl  by  John  A.  Com 
Price  $1.75 

A  tele  of  a  boy  and  a 
dog.  Rick,  the  boy,  be- 
friends Ruddy,  the  ship- 
wiecked  dog,  and  is  well 
repaid  by  the  animal's  de- 
votion. A  book  your  boy 
is  sure  to  like. 

RICK  AND 

RUDDY  IN 

CAMP 

By  Howard  R.  Garu 

Illuttialed  by  Milo  K.  Winier 
Price  $1.75 

Rick  Dalton  and  Ruddy, 
the  dog,  go  camping  with  a 
tioop  of'Boy  Scouts.  Their 
adventures,  afloat  on  a  near- 
by lake  and  blazing  trails 
through  dense  woods,  are 
further  enlivened  by  the 
discovery  of  a  mysterious 
cave  and  by  encounters 
with  unfriendly  neighbors 
in  an  adjacent  camp. 


a/tseemed  Me  certain  disaster 
j/etrntherTSdinorUiiddyfalleKd- 


r\OWN  whirling,  dangerous  rapids — 
'^  through  placid  streams,  go  these 
two — boy  and  dog — best  of  friends — on 
a  mission  of  grave  importance.  How  they 
reach  their  destination,  foiling  those  who 
would  thwart  them,  how  they  lose  their 
bearings  and  thru  Ruddy's  unusual  intel- 
ligence find  their  way  again,  makes  a 
stoiy  that  will  thrill  all  children — espe- 
cially those  to  whom  Rick  and  Ruddy 
are  old,  old  friends. 


RICK  AND  RUDDY 
AFLOAT 

By  HOWARD  R.  GARIS 
Pric*  $1.75.    mutrated  by  W.  B.  Ktaf.    (R«a  Bwik) 

Children  love  dogs — they  know  what 
true  friends  they  make.  And  was  there 
ever  a  dog  like  Ruddy,  the  companion  of 
the  boy  hero  of  Howard  Garis'  series  of 
Rick  and  Ruddy  stories  ? 

THE  SKIPPER  CF  THE 
CYNTHIA  B. 

By  Charles  Pendezter  Dur«U 

lllustraled  by  HatoU  Brett.   Cloth.    Price  $1.50 

A  city  boy,  Samuel  Hotchkiss,  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Uncle  Seth,  a  retired  sea  captain, 
owner  of  a  cat-boat  called  the  "  Cynthia  B." 
From  that  day  forth  Sam's  vacation  is  filled  with 
more  adventures  than  he  had  ever  hoped  to 
experience.  Interwoven  with  the  main  story 
are  many  stirring  teles  of  old  Nantucket  whaling 
days,  all  founded  on  facts. 


Aik  mm  bodcieUer  for  these  books.    Jf  he  cannot  supply  you 
we  mU  shtp  direct  on  receipt  <if  price.    Complete  catalog  free. 

Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  MaM. 

Bradlej?  Qualit)?  Books 


Why  Children 
Dorit  Obey 


OBEDTEN-rK  !fl  the  fo^Qdatlonof  Character  Yet  bow 
many  parents  dlpcovcrconatantly  that  their  nrtnifr 
tlons  to  thHr  ct^lKlrrn  cany  do  farther  than  "■rnun'lt^® 
comer.  And  ^lltninc^  wlfl^hnefs.  l«'?"«y'.?'XS^ 
nntnithfulnew,  »"«'"°Por  and  many  °iJl"^*J^St 
qnaittiM  are  directly  related  to  that  flrBtgr»ti»aitoi 
disobedience. 

New  Methods  for  Old 

Until  now.  flcoKllntr  and  whimilnir  Bcrm  to  h^aj«  J®^ 
about  theiMmntjH'  only  lu^tLods,  Hut  new  methods  liave 
?S^?dl8Co*-^nxl  wUiai  inftke  It  duty  to  train  children  to 
XTnromDtiy  Dleaaanliyan<)  Bim-iy  without  breaklnK 
ol>ey  prompuj,  l»"=***^/ch.ld'*  wiii.  withQut  cre-»tiwr  few-. 

reMDbDwnt  or  r*vcoKr  In  the  cMia  j> 
heart.  Mwbiprlnfrdw^.T^tBnfwni^ttiod 
Ik  bated  on  coiifidrnc*.W-  h*n  perf^rt  un- 

demUndinK  and  '3"n'"'^'"',*",','^V.-  kIh 
•nc«  OTIC*    n-tura!l»  and   all    the   bad 

Dot  Klven  a  chance  ti»  develop. 


Do  You  Know  How 

to  Inatroct  childreo  i-] 
iha  delicata  iiiaU«r  of 

MX? 

to  ahmn  obtato  cbMT- 

fnl  obwlUBceT 

to  correct  mlMtakea  of 

9«rly  tralnlnirT 

to    Kprp   ebild  irotD 

to  drrc'lop   taltlaliro 

to  teach  children  In- 
fltanUv  to  complv  with 
(-ofBmand  —  uoa  t 
toaeh"? 

to  •«»!«■«»  temper  in 
children  wituoul  pun- 
Uhm«nt7  .,     _ 

to  teach  punrtoalltyT 
pCT»«»erence7    Cafo- 

?uhies  ?  ^ 

o  wTcrcome  ohatmacTT 
Pkf*«  arr  tfftlw  n  /rv 
1/    »A«     KwtdrttU    of 


IMPORTANT  TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 

When  you  notify  The  Outlook 
ofa  change  in  your  address,  both 
the  old  and  the  new  address 
should  be  given.  Kindly  write, 
if  possible,  two  weeks  before 
the   change   is   to   take   effect. 


Highest  Endaneinents 

Th*.  new  Brtt^m.  which  hai  b«o  put  In. 
t  "lh«  lo.mo(.nlllii»t™t.  d  Com.c.pre- 
i,«r-  d  cftpeoljl  y  t'-r  the  bti'ir  P*^''''.  " 

t,„V„  (or  thousand,  of  p.r»nl;  In  .11  PJrtJ 
.  of  Iho  world,  .rid  !•  'ndor^d  bTli..dlirj 

to  «l8bt««l  years. 

Frea  Booh 

"NwrMrthod'!  In  Child Tr«lnlnjr"l«ti»« 
tlUo  of  .  .t.rtllDtr  book  wbirb  d«crib« 
thlsnawKyiitim  "nd">«lin..thf.  workol 
th.  P.r«nl.  A-oritUon.  BecaMUr  Of 
IraiUI  lod.y  «nd  tb«  book  will  b«  .ent 
frv^p-bot  do  It  now  n.  Ihu  .nnoonoe- 


LAKE    FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 

Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Announces  the  puljlication  of  ihe  volume 
of  essays  on,  "  Clirisiianity  and  Problems  of 
Today,"  a  series  of  lectures  given  at  Lsike 
l'"oi\.'3t  on  the  liross  Foundation,  November 
third  to  sixth,  19-Jl. 

CONTENTS 
"  From  Generation  to  Generation  " — 

Jolui  Houston  Finli-y,  LL.D.,  L.H.D. 

"  Jetus'  Social  Plan  '* — 

Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

■■  Perional  Religion  and  Public  Morals  "— 

Roljert  Bruce  Tiiylor,  D.D.,  LL  D. 

"Religion  and  Social  Di.content"— 

r»ul  Klmer  More.  Litt.D.  LL.D. 
"The  Teachinet  of  Je.u.  ak   Factor,  in  Inter- 
national  Politic  with  Eapecial  Reference  to 
Far  Eattern  Problem.  "— 

.Vreinlah  W.  Jenks,  Pli.D.,  LL.D. 

/•yr  sale  by 

Giarles  Scribner's'Sons  '^'N'ew'York'"' 
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Solmrio  the  TaHer.     By  William   Bowen.      >L 
mlllan  Co.,  New  York.     $2. 
Full  of  whlmalcal  orfginaltty.     A  '^^'J^T  -- 
cenor  to  the  '•Old  Tobacco  Shop.       »-ia 
Two    little    lll»o«yiiUt».      By    Carl      1^:^ 
Henry  Holt  h  Ca.  New  York.     »3.oO 
An  unusual  story  by  the  wtni«r  of   tJfc  S- «. 
prize.     Very  beautiful  volume.     lO-i  — 
Martin  Plppto  to  the  Apple  Orehjri    By  ^^"^ 
Farjeon.    F.  A.  StoTtes  Co.,  New  \ortt    «r. 
A  highly  ImaglnaUve,  beautiful  atocy.     «'»-" 
The    Joyoaa    Guests.      By    Maud    Ltodw'    «-- 
Emllle  Poulsson.     Lothiop,  r«e    *    ^»»» 
Co.,  Boston.     I2.B0. 
A  collection   of  Christmas  stories.       Beaar^-: 
volume.     8-12. 

The  Fairy  UoO.    By  NetU  Syrett.     E>od<l.  Jfcm! 
A  Co..  New  York.     $1.25. 
Five  attractive  little  playlets.     8-lft 
Memoirs    of   •   I.oiidon    DolL  ^Edited    \f    >lr. 
Fatrstar.    MacmUlan  Co.,  New  York.     ».  • 
Reprint   of    an   Interesting   lltUe    book    -^ 
flrst   appeared  In  18S2.     Quaint    and    ct»«rM-i 
Girls  6-8. 

list  Hoonts:  Free  Trapper.  By  Frank  nin^T 
man.  Charles  Bcrlbner's  Sons.  New  Tirt. 
$2. 
An  exciting  cowboy  story.  Boys  U  and  os-- 
Hie  Story  of  Don  Qnlzote.  llluatrat<?d  bj  f>- 
ence  Choatc  anil  Elisabeth  Cnrtla.  i  '. 
Stokes  Co.,  New  York.     »a.  .        .         ^ 

This   Is   still    another  large-page   da^^    •  "i 
color  pictures.     It  Is  arranged  and  retold  t.j  •  : 
the  reading  of  boys  and  glrla      13-15. 
Intdading  Hotlier.     By  Margaret  Ashnnm.     Ms 
mtllan  Co.,  New  York.     »1.30. 
A  story  of  a  family  In  a  Middle  ■Western  f-- 
wlth    a    few    human    experiences    \-aluafc*'    '  i 
growing  girls.     13-13. 

The  Black  Wolf  Fade    By  Dan  BeartL     Cfca-  -i 
Bcrlbner's  Sons,  New  York.      fl.S&. 
Boys    always  like  Dan  Beard'a  stories.     T»  i 
tells  of  a  boy's  search  for  his   father  an*  *  i 
own  adventures  on  the  frontier.     12-14- 

NATHHE  AND   SCIENCE 
Bannertiiil:    The  Story  of  •  Gimy  SiialnH.    :i 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton.     Charlee  8c.il»'  i 
Sons,  New  York.     $2. 
A  welcome  addition  to  Mr.  Seton'a  ezeeptivt! 
iMoks.      10-12. 

Beyond  Rope  and  Fence.     By  David  Crew.     f.  i 
k  Uveright.  New  York.     «Z. 
A  s>mpathetlc  story  of  a  hot»e:  wouM  ap^n 
to  children's  love  for  animals.     IS-l-l- 
Bird    Stories.      By    Edith    M.    Patch.       Atlar-a 
Monthly  Press,  Boston.     »1.25. 
Attractive   stories  for  the   children    l»trn-ie-H 
in  birds.     10-12. 

Garden  Advenfairea  of  Tommy  TIMliisisa  i'      f 
Clara    Ingram    Juilson.      Rand,     M<->!«  'i    i 
Co.,   New  York.      TTic 
Charming  animal  story.     0-8. 
Hunters    of    the    Great   North.      B>-    VUh'a' 
Stetanason.      Hareourt.    Brace    A    r..  .   ^   i 
York.     »2.S0. 
Details   of   this  explorer's    llnrt    trip    lai»  ■ 
Arctic     10-14. 

Kari.  the  Hephant.     By   Dhan   Oupal   Mjk'- 
E.  P.  Dutton  *  Co..  N>'«-  York.     gS- 
Stoo'  of  the  growth  and  ailventurva  ol  .- 
phant    from   the   time   he   was    olx    iiMKiib. 
Singularly  successful    In  eonwylng  the  •*-     ' 
the  wide  shadow-haunted  places.     8-15. 
Many  TmilM.     By  H.   Mortimer  Batten.     n-«-1 
Holt  ft  Ca,  New  York.     »2. 
Sympathetic  stories   about   wUd    aaimala  i.-l 
iloniestlc  pets.     10-12. 

The   Pussycat    Princess.     By    Edward    Ani».» 
Century  Co.,  New  York.     82.50. 
Photographs     of     caU      delightful.        Raiw 
mediocre  text.     8-10.- 

Inciters  of  a  Radio  Bnglneer  to   Hie    Sm.    ^ 
John   Mills.      Hareourt,    Brace    *    Co     *  i 
York.     »2. 
A    very    Interesting    presentation.       ITrHJ-  i 
Illustrated.     12-16. 

Rnao!     The  Book   of  Wlreleso   TetecTay*  sd 
Telephone.    By  A  Frederick  Collin*.     I     i 
pleton  t  Co..  New  York.     «1.!». 
Simple,   practical.   Interesting,    helpfnl.     fl 
Illustrated.      10-14. 

Radio   for   B^erybody.      By    Atutin    C.  la- 
bours.    Munn  *  Co.,  New  lork.     >l  * 
A    convenient    and    authorttall\-e    mans.      < 
boys  and  girls  at  e«ry  stage  of  lnt»r«  !«  '•' 
subject.     10-14  and  over. 

The   Star  Feopls.      By  Gaylord    Johnson.     «* 
mlllan  Co.,  New  York.     Jl.Sa 
An   Interesting   snd   Uigenlous    Introdortw    I 
the  stars   and   planets,   with   stortea.    aB»<rt;- - 1 
verses,    and    helpful    Illustrations.      Panlral«.1 
good  for  young  children.     8-14. 
The  Sky  Mo«1e<k     By  Oa>lord  Johaaoti     Hal 
mlllan  Co.,  New  York.     «1.» 
Further  lessons  In  astronomy  for  roong  i»^«  ' 
Interestingly  told  In  stories  and  pictures     *->* 
Secrets    of    the    9t«t»,       By     lne»     K     Ifcrjl 
Thomas  Y.  CroweU  Co.,  New  \ork     H  • 
A  good  Introduction  lor  young  boys  aa.'  i  "< 
Told    In    simple,    straightforward    KngtlsT-     .^ 
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THS  BOOK  TABLE    {Continued) 
NATXTRB  AND   SCIENCE 

lie  Boy's  Book  of  Pbyales.     By  Charles  Ramsay 

Clarke  and  Sidney  A.  SmalL     E.  P.  Dutton 

*  Co.,  New  York.     t2.Sa 

Although  approaching  a  text-book  In  Us  sys- 

imatlc   arrangement,   this   will    appeal   to  boys 

1  ready  Interested  In  the  subject,  t>elnc  full  of 

LiBsestlons  tor  experiments  and  dunsnstratlsnsi 

nd  profusely  llluttriil«d.    1M4  HWl  ev«r> 

'*l«wiJ    MmttlfTOBTsew  mtt    llTBi 
Sotid  liitra^ut!ti6Ht  kt-Mnged  tot  a  niudy  of 

ht«  ceHstolmUtiM  ttidHtn  by  mtihtti,    l»-i4. 

t^wuitot'i  of  Cbeuilstry.  Bjr  A.  fivderiek  Col* 
^Ini.  *.  \.  Crowell  Co..  Hem  torh.  •1.00. 
Well  designed  to  develop  an  Interest  In  chem- 

■try  and  full  of  Inleraatlnir  and  authentic  infor- 

laiton  aboiit  modern  achievements  as  well   as 

(    Dome   Importatti   principles  ef   the   subject. 

»^U  and  aver. 

MtMdflY  ANt)  Bld6RA^MV 
wrifd  C1H««.,  Sy  J«nnie  Hall.    MatmillaH  da.. 


"Vral 


once  we  rt^ 
tiisety  illus- 


Inter- 
Llttle, 
appeal. 


New  Tdrtii     ti. 
Vivid  Hi'swUHt  bf  the  isHtee  ihi 
'otnpeu,  Olympk,  Myi!6H«,  ele. 
rated,    li-nl. 
ihUdmi  of  AedMii  HtiiH*.     8y  U.  Lamprey, 
tiltle.  Brown  *  Oo.,  Boston.    $iBO. 
tnieresling  histoHval  tale*.     10-14. 
tlth  Ln  fl«ll«)  thK  KkpiMiW.    Sy  Virginia  Wat- 
•oit    Menty  HoR  rSo.,  New  tdflt.    »a.BO. 
A    beautiful    gift    bgck,      fine    Illustrations. 
[)-14. 

Iw  Caniiit  at  tbc  PMples.    Vol.  m-«oni«ii«! 

History    ef   Amcne*.      By    Francis    ttolt- 

Wheeler.     Q,  H,  Doran  A  Oo.,  New  York. 

ll.SO. 

The  story  of  the  fotutdlnt  of  America  Intsr- 

stlngty  told.    13-14, 

»•»■  of  the  Cotonists.    By  L,  t^^mprey.    1^,  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  New  York.    $2.5a 
Oreat  events  In  the  early  days  of  our  history 
tvldly  described.     13-14 

■he   Flowvr  of  Fortiue.     By  Emille  B.    Knipe 

and    Alden    A    KnIpe.      Century    Co..    New 

York.     »1.T5. 

An    Interesting  historical   tale  of  the   tMitrh- 

higllsh    days    of    old    New    York.      BRectlvely 

ecreatea  the  old  atmosphere.     10-12. 

iratea.     By  C.  Ixivat  Fraser.     R.  II.  HcBride 

A  Co.,  New  York.     »2.i50. 

Historical  account  of  famous  pirates. 

sting.     Ch-er  14. 

teal    Americans.     By  Mary   H.    Wade. 
Brown  ft  Co..  Boston.     91.65. 
Well    told    and    interesting    In    their 
0-14. 

leroes  of  liberty.   By  Grace  Humphrey.    Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co..  Indianapolis.     |1.S0. 
Brief  biographical  sketches  of  heroes  of  varl- 
us  countries.     8-12. 
I   Book   of   Boyhoods.     By   Eugenie  M.    Fryer. 

E.  P.  Dutton  Ic  Co..  New  York.     $3. 
Well-choaen   biographies.   Including   such   men 

s  Chaucer.  Raleigh,  Stevenson,  Jolfre,  Roose- 
elt,  etc  Suitable  tor  the  discriminating  young 
?ader.     13-14. 

leroes  of  Progress.  By  Eva  March  Tappan. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,     tl.25. 

Short  sketches  of  twenty-nine  modem  and 
Ider  benefactors  of  the  race,  such  as  Clara 
arton.  Audubon,  Booker  Washington.  Alexander 
.raham  Bell,  etc.     10-12. 

>eorge  Washington.  By  Joseph  Walden.  Barse 
ft  Hopkins.  New  York.     11. 

A   human.  Interesting  biography.      12-1-1. 
he  Royllood  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    By  J.  Rogers 
Gore.     Bobbs-Merrlll  Co.,  Indianapolis.     |2. 

The  Incidents  and  adventures  were  told  by  his 
laymate,  Austin  Goliaher. 

VERSE 

iown-AdowB-Derry:    A  Book  of  Fairy  Poems. 

By    Walter    de    La    Mare.      Illustrated    by 
Dorothy    P.    Lathrop.      Henry    Holt   ft    Co., 
New  York.     t3. 
A    Imok   for  Imaginative,   discriminating  chil- 
ren.     8-10. 

lag   a    Song   of    Sleepy   Head.      By    James   W. 
Foley.     E.  P.  Dutton  ft  Co.,  New  York.     #2. 
A  collection  of  rhymes  and  a  play.    Humorous, 
111  of  charm.    8-10. 

lainbow  Gold:    Poems  Old  and  New.     Selected 

for     Boys     and     Olrts     by     Sara     Tessdale. 

Macmlllan  Co.,  New  York.     $2. 

An    excellent    collection.       Attractive    volume 

ith  fine  Illustrations  by  Dugald  Walker.     10-12. 

Wry  Bread.    By  Laura  Ben^t.    Thomas  Seltzer, 

New  York.     |1. 
Simple,  charming  poems  for  the  discriminating 
Uld.     12-14  and  over. 

he  Way  ef  Poetry:  An  Anthoiogy  for  Yoong 
People.  By  John  Drlnkwater.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.     |2. 

Very   comprehensive   In   range;   discriminating 

election.     Good  reference  book.     8-14  and  over. 

hi  Gill's  Book  of  Verse:  A  Treamry  of  Old 
■ad  New  Poems.     By   Mary  Gould   Davis. 

F.  A.  Stokes  Co..  New  York.     %2. 


Five  New  Ways 

To  whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth*- all  late  discoveries 


Dental  science  hM  been  seeUng  ways  to 
better  tooth  protection. 

All  old  methods  proved  inadequate.  Tooth 
troubles  were  constantly  increasing.  Very 
few  escaped  them.  Beautiful  teeth  were 
seen  less  often  than  now. 

Dental  research  found  the  causes,  then 
evolved  five  new  ways  to  correct  them. 

The  chief  enemy 

The  chief  tooth  enemy  was  found  to  be 
film — that  viscous  film  you  feel.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 

Food  stains,  etc.,  discolor  it.  Then  it 
forms  dingy  coats.  Tartar  is  based  on  film. 
Most  teeth  are  thus  clouded  more  or  less. 

Film  also  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acids.  It  holds  the  acids 
in  conuct  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 
Qerms  breed  by  millions  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Much  left  intact 

Old  ways  of  brushing  left  much  of  that 
film  intact,  to  cloud  the  teeth  and  night  and 
day  threaten  serious  damage. 

Two  ways  were  found  to  fight  that  film. 
One  acts  to  curdle  film,  one  to  remove  it, 
and  without  any  harmful  scouring.  Able 
authorities  proved  those  methods  effective. 


They  were  embodied  in  a  tooth  paste  called 
Pepsodent,  and  dentists  the  world  over  be- 
gan to  urge  its  use. 

Other  essentials 

Other  effects  were  found  necessary,  aiul 
ways  were  discovered  to  bring  them.  AU 
are  now  embodied  in  Pepsodent. 

Pepsodent  stimulates  the  salivary  flow — 
Nature's  great  tooth-piotector. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
That  is  there  to  neutralize  mouth  acids,  the 
cause  of  tooth  decay. 

It  multiplies  the  surch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch  de- 
posits on  teeth  which  may  otherwise  fer- 
ment and  form  acids. 

It  polishes  teeth  so  film  less  easily  adheres. 

Prettier  teeth  came  to  millions 

One  result  is  prettier  teeth.  You  see  them 
everywhere — teeth  you  envy,  maybe.  But 
that  is  only  a  sign  of  cleaner,  safer  teeth. 
Film-coats,  acids  and  deposits  are  effec- 
tively combated. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  lo-Day  Tube.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Now  advised  by  leading  dentists 
the  world  over.  All  druggists  sup- 
ply the  large  tubes. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


1014 


THE   PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  4S1. 1104  S.  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  IlL 

Mail  xo^day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Tours  and  Travel 
FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  -^VJ? 

«iioiruii«ro«»»iii»Up«rtT.K«toblWi«aiS«i. 
Baioook's  Todb*.  It  VklMr  Bt..  Brooklyn. 


4.0U 


EGYPT 

and  Mediterranean  Lands 

Nile  Cruise  to  Second  Cataract 
in  private  steamer.  Long  Tour 
sails  January  6  by  ADRIATiC. 

Also 
Later  sailings  and  shorter  tours. 

Writ*  for  Intonuition  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

IS   Boyd  Street.   Newton.  Ma«». 

Egypt,  Palestine 

Ukrga  stnunen  throughout.   Small  groups, 

penoiULllr  oonilocted. 

Sailbin  Jan.  17,  flUS-Fab.  !«,  «U7»- 

Fob.  M.  fUH- 

EUROPE  1923 

limltod  putiM  anroUiiiK  now. 

TEMPIJ  TOURS  g;.Vr^J!: 

THE  liwuity.  fiiaoinntion,  »ml_  my»- 
tery  of  the  Orient  litre*  TimtoM 
from  all  oTer  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  atoUutait  uid  moat  [utarntinc  ol  all 
^tiiw.  C<ww  while  Uie  oM  ace  cutouu 
S?Sndl.    WrlM?  umtioiihiK  " Outlook"   to 

JAPAN  HOTU  ASSOCUTION 

Car*  TraOlo  Uept. 

UirUML  GOVERNMIMT  BAaWATS 

TOKYO 

for  full  Information 

EGYPT.  GREECE.  »nd  PAI.E8- 
TINlif. "pall  J«*B5J>«rtt,«i«J«,to 
F-bniary.  Atao  IDJBAt  gCMMKK 
TOUR  of  KtJROPE.  RK8RR  Knro- 
^1  tVu  "m  sroriordlit..  Brooklyn.  M.  T. 


AWioler  Tour '^'^9«"  •• 

Kgypt  and  the  Holy  Land ;  ontionalwrtenaiou 
111)  MorufaigafalB  Drive.  New  York  Ctty. 

FOREIGN    TRAVEL   SCHOOL 

FOR   GIRLS 

Janannr  17-Jane  S» 

BarmoniiM  travel  and  atudy.  Bonie.  Flor. 
ence.  PurtatLonOon,  EdinbniiEh.  Relorenoea 
P^qot^d.  Trioe  iucludes  tn»»el.  diaperon- 
tm,  Inatructlou  in  lau««ag^  liteiatuie,  art. 
miuio  and  hiatory.   Write  (or  proapactua  to 

Hiaa  HcLBi  Vrroao,  Director, 

Park  Avenue  Hotel,  cor.  Park  Ave.  and  Md 

St.,  New  York  City,  or  to 

Mr.  L.  V.  A»HoLD,  Sec'y  and  Ti««»l„_ 

390  Hadiaon  Are.,  Suite  13IW,  Mew  York  City. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


BERMUDA 


The  Ideal  Winter  Retort 
PRINCESS  HOTEL 
BERMUDA 

Ancommodataa  440. 
Mayl. 
pool,  golf,  tannla, 


Directly  OB  tiie  Harbor.  J 
Opn  Drc  la  to 
Grill  laom.  Tiled  avrlnnnlne^--^- 
yaditbig.  aea  bathing,  etc 
Direction  of  U  A.  TWOROGER  CO. 
Keached  by  Steamen  Fiimew  Bormmla  line 
aiid  Royal  Mall  Bteam  Packet  Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Puniialied  bnngalon  a  of  varioua  aiiea ;  ait- 
lated  oil  the  foothllla  among  the  onuge 
^tivea,  ovei'lookliiK  the  aea.  Central  dinmg- 
!••.  »leci  rio  liKhta,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good 
ini>  court.  Bix  nillae  iram  Santa  Barbaia, 
u  luilea  from  ocean.  Booklet.  Addreaa 
ksioiK,  Ban  Vaidro  Ranch,  SanU  Barbara. 


THE   OUTLOOK 


15  November 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rook  RMm  Hall.  Wellealey  HUla, 
BIm*.  Fine  kwation.  Rnnning  water  in 


bedrooma.  Pleaaant  foreat  walka  anii  country 
drivea.  OnrtaUeaapecialty.  tU-f39aweek. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  6th  ATsaaa) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  In  the  taalilooable  oinb  and  ahoo- 
ping  aecUcn.  Within  Ave  winutea'  walk  to 
all  priucipal  tliaaters.  A  higli.olaaa  hotel 
patroniaed  by  tlicae  deairing  the  beat  accom- 
modationa  at  moderate  coat. 
Itatea  and  map  gbully  aeut  upon  reqoeat. 


HOTEL  JUDSON  "t.^S^^l^^V 

adMnlnc  Judaon  Memorial  Chordi.  llooiua 
with  and  without  tatb.  Uataa  t*M  per  day, 
Inoinding  meala.  Specbri  ntea  for  two  weeka 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenleut 
to  all  elevated  and  atreet  oar  llnea.         


Hotel  Hargrave 

Weat  7a<t  St.,  tlirnnKli 
to  71st  St..  New  York 

MO  rooma,  each  with  batli.  AbaoliiUly 
flreproof.  One  block  to  IM  Bt.  en- 
trance ol  Central  Park.  Couilort  and 
refiiieuieot  combined  with  moderate 
tataa.    Send  (or  lllnatrated  booklet  i. 


NOR_TH   CAROLINA 


Sunshine  and  the  pines,  good 

fellowship,  trae  sport. 
CAROUN  A  HOTEL 

Now  Open 
Holly  Inn  and  Berkshire 

Open  early  fai  January 
GOLF-SIMXmNG-ltACIIIG-IIOTOUMG- 
RIOING-DKIVING— TEMtliS-AttPLANING 

Weather  for  November  and  December^ 
like  tate  Fall  in  New  Kogland 

For  Baenatimu  or  InformalUm  addna: 

Gaaaral  Office.  PINEHURST.  Honk  CaraBea 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Towanda,P».,  Woodleigli.  W  inter  acoommoda- 
I  tlona.  Poaitivehr  welllieated.8team,ele^rio- 


ity,  bathrooma.  ann  parlora,  open  wood  flrja, 

■       '-■ig.aJwindanceof '-'"• 

vegetabiee,(rui< 

b  Addieea  Miaa  XuxAmn  Luia. 


good  cooking, 
(reahegga. 


iiindance  o(  cream,  good  milki 
(ruita.  Booklet.  Mod- 


Health    Resorts 


VAN  VALEN   SANATORIUM 

TOMKERS.  M.  T. 

Paycfao-TlMrapeutic  Treatment.   Booklet. 


Real  Estate 


FLORIDA 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT  pSS& 

(uniiahed  modem  8-room  houae,garage,  docit, 
boatliouae,  aleeping-porchea  (S-room  cottage 
(or  help,  now  rented),  SXacrea.  112  It.  (loutage 
mi  Indian  River.  Will  aell  about  half  coat, 
rent  two  aeaacn.  BLAIR,  Cocoa,  Fla.,  Box  M. 


X7_,-  D^~*  Bungalow,  folhrfumlalied, 
ror  Kent  indelightAilCBNTRAI. 
FLORIDA.  lake,  hjgbianda?TiahinK,  golf, 
club  hooae.  Addreaa  Box  tl.  8.  Oil  City,  Pa. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


SITE  FOR  BOYS' CAMP 

FOR  SAI.E  OB  LEASE,  one  of  the 

moot  beantUnl  locatiaaa  avail.'  :e'an  Lake 
Wlnnepeaankee.  one  third  mile  of  lake 
abore.  Acreage  to  aolt  pnrchaaar.  Ideal  lay- 
oat  of  and  beach,  sfaM  grovaa,  athletio  field. 
Plenty  of  wood  airi  tlmbei.  8,2U,  Outlook- 


Real  Estate 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  SALE  £STeiiS£Slffl[-(S? 

equipped  tea-room.     Splendid  opportunity 
Ki twofrieoda.   Addreaa 7.M7,  Ontlook. 


Country  Board 


Payinc  Guetto  Receired  ^X\ 

flrat  floor  room  with  aleecing  alcove.  Suitable 
for  t  ladiea  or  couple.  Good  home  oooUiig. 
IJt  houra  from  New  York.  «,»a,  OuUook. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITieS 


SAFE  8%  FIRST  UORTGAOB  INCOME 
0KRTIFICATK8  additionally  aecnred,  tax 
exempted,  quarterly  paymeuta.  Permanent 
or  reconvertible.  Aak  ciroulaia.  Home  Build- 
ing AlMuCo^^Ja^aonville^ri^ 


OREETINO  CARDS 


COPLEY  CRAFT  HAND-COLORED 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS  will  be  aent  on  ten 
daya'  approval.  Tlie  Line  la  beat  known  lor 
Ito  di^iictive  veraea.  Jeaaie  A.  McMiool,  U 
Huntington  Ave.,  Boetou,  Maaa. 

UNIQUE  Chriatmaa  carda,  ten  and  fifteen 
centa.  Anna  WUdioan,  The  Clinuii.  Phih- 
delphia. 

OUR  dollar  box  of  flfteen  dlatbictive 
Chriatmaa  carda  aeut  on  approval.  Ir  aaleo- 
tion  pleaeea  you,  aend  (1.00.  If  not  retnm  box 
at  our  ezpeuee.  Eliiabeth  Huniford  Studio, 
»  South  Clhiton,  Chicago. 

LET  na  help  yon  aelect  yonr  Chriatmu 
carda  thia  year.  At  your  requeat  we  wiU eeud, 
on  nproval,  an  attractve  aaaortment  of  httcb- 
grada  carda,  moderately  priced— with  juat  the 
kind  of  Xnletlde  greetlngayoa  _wUI  like  to 
aend  to  your  frienda.  The  Meadowcraft 
Studio,  UM  Riverdale  St.,  Weat  SpringfleM, 


EMPtOYMEMT  AttEMCIES 

SECRETARIES  and  aodal  workem,  dieti- 
tliuia,  oafetoria  managera,  governeaaea,  ma. 
trana,  bouaekeepera,  anperintendente.  Miaa 
Kiobarda.  Providence,  R.  I.  Box  »  Eaat  Bide. 
Boetou  Office,  Trhiity  Court,  Frhlaya,  U  to  1. 
Addreaa  Providence. 

W  ANTRU-Coinpetaiit  taacliere  tor  public 
and  private  aotiocla.  Calla  coming  every  day. 
Sendforcirciibua.  A  Ibaiiy  1'eachera' Agency, 
Alliaiiy,  N.  Y. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  deatrable  atationery  (or  anr 
type  of  oorreepondanee.  mo  ataeeU  high 
grade  noto  paper  and  IW  envelopea  priut^ 
with  your  name  and  adlnaa  poatpata  fl-H. 
Samplea  on  lequeat.  Wo  aeO  hunlreda  of 
boxaa  for  Chriatmaa  gifta.  Pieaae  order  early. 
Lewla,  3M  Second  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

OIJ>  Hamnahire  bond;  100  aheete  (8>ix7) 
and  75  envelopea,  printed,  K  delivered. 
Ftaoklin  Prbitory.  Waraarrn.  H. 

FOB  »  Mi^aid.  mo  ilieeta.boitd  note- 

ipar  and  lo*  anvalapea  printed  aith 


Sue  and  addreaa^  Good  npn  and  firatchiaa 
work.   Samplea  atamp.  iLO.Barp, 
bniB.HrYr~ 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Teaclien  and  Gave 

MAN  or  vroman  to  head  departnent  o(  edB- 
cation  in  Soathem  college  lor  wouten.  work 

begbinhig  November  U.    Woman  tot 

high  aohool  French.  OoUan  giadnatae ; 
■aSiriea.  The  IntotatateTea5ien'  /  ~ 
Macheca  Building,  Hew  Orleana.  Lil 


HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED  MEN  AND 
WOMEN.  Nation-wide  demand  (or  hlgh- 
■ikuried  men  and  women.  Peat  nperience 
uuueceaaary.    We  train  you  by  mail  and  put 

J  oil  in  touch  with  Ugopportunltiea.  Big  pay, 
ue  living,  Intereatimc  work,  quick  adnnoa- 
iiienc  permauent.  write  lor  tree  iwok, 
'  YOUR  BIO  OPPORTUNITY."  Lewie 
Hotel  TmlHiiig  Schoola,  Room  9843,  Waab- 
higtou,  D.  C. 
Companions  and  Oomeatle  IlelDera 

WORKING  honaekeeper— Family  of  (our 
and  goremeaa.  Cookbig ;  waithig  i  no  waalk 
ing.  Uefcrenoea.  Telephone  Scaradale  263,  or 
pro.  Box  M,  Bcaradale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED-Reflned  Protectant  young  wo, 
man  to  care  for  chil  i  (oLr  yeara  old  during 
the  day.  Brooklyn  Heighta.    2,aW,  Outkwk. 

MOTHER'S  helper  to  apend.wtotor  In 
Dobith  and  help  with  hoiia»worlc  and  two 
cliildren.  Referenree  requited-  Writo  Mra. 
Curtia  WUlbuna,  Overbtook,  Pa. 

WANTED.  Young  woman  to  aet  ■• 
mother'a  helper  and  a.*lat  in  cire  and  train- 
ing of  (onr  imall  chlMren.  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
3i>74,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  of  the  better  claaa  to  cook  lor 
family  of  tn  o,  »ith  two  children  at  boardtaig 
•chool  Canable  of  doing  houaekeeping.  Help 
a Uttie withboiiaework.  .NowaaUW.  Be*. 
erencee  ivmilted.  Writo  U  Eaat  77^  Street, 
New  York  City.   Satary  IW  a  month. 

TeaclMrs  and  Coremeaaes 

WANTED— Protaatant  lady  of  reflnement 
between  twenty-Are  and  thirty-flve  nara  aa 
nuiaary  govemaaa.  Muat  have  good  health, 
pleaali«  peraonality,  gentle  and  kind,  food  of 
ShildiOT.     For  two  Uttle  glrla  4X  and  7K 

Srara  old.  Muat  have  eiperience  with  chil- 
ren.  Winter  either  Lakehurat,  N.  J.,  or 
Tbomaaville,  Ga.  Anawer  Reaervolr  Bouae, 
Bridgeton.  N.  J. 

WANTED— French  teacher  fa>  ooontry 
home,  two  houra  from  New  Ycnfe.^ltuee 
ainall  lilidraa.  No  nwawy  can.  Write  Mra. 
Flnd^  WeathaoiiitooBeacfa.  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


rrofeaatoaal  SUoiUlaM 

EXPERIENCED  nuiae, 
aUty.  refined,  educated, 
poauon  aa  niira»«offipa — 
gtrla.     Unencumbered.     Wl 
referenoee.   Md,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nnrae,  deibaa  pealtiaa  aanaa- 
f  ni  companion  for  Invalid  or  cbUdreai.  w  W- 
taig  to  travel  to  Mifomia.  Miaa  OactiBde  B- 
Bttydam,  a»  Locnat  Flaoe,  BewiokleF,  Fa. 

BoalBeaa  Sttaattooa 

YOUNG  woman  of  reflnemeot  and  adnoa- 
tioo  dealrea  poaltlon  aa  aodal  aeerecary.  Kx- 
ceUsntrefenucea.  ZJMS,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  cl  htagrlty  and  experieoo*  d» 
airea  pcaltion  of  tiuat,  hi  home  or  biiiliiaM 
Highaat  laferaucea.  2.aa«,  Onlkiok. 

OB ~ 

ence 

aa  dormitory  t^penu,  dealrea'aii  exeeotirn 
pcaltion.  Beferanoea.    8,072,  Outlook. 


a>Hi 


elhig.    Beat  tefereneea. 
La«iiia,Va. 


Componlooi  aad  DamMtk 

YOUNG  woman,  highly  cuKnrad,  wUelr 
traveled,  wouU  act  aa  tiavaliiig  cuiananlnai 
for  expeaaea.    Iteferencea.    iJM,  Oaikwk. 

REFINED  yoong  woman  dadrea  podtioo 
aa  oompanlon-nnrae.  Excellent  refetwnoeK 
Will  travel.  3^(84,  Oatknk. 

MIDDLftaged  woman,  reOaed.  operV 
enced.  dealrea  poattlon  aa  oompaaioB,  mninaK- 
Ittg  honaekeeper.  Referaacaa.  2JM,Oatlooh. 

HOUSEKBEPER-hotol,  (amlly :  aaatran. 
companion ;  woman,  axpatlencad,  wiabaa  poai' 
Uon.  3,881.  Outlook. 

OENTLEWOMAH  wnuta  poaitloD  aa  coai^ 
panion  or  honaekeeper  wlwre  family  in  aasall 
and  work  Hclit:  fai  New  York  City.  Beat  ol 
references.  2,177,  Outkxik. 

WANTED-Pcaition  aa  oompanioa  by  col- 
lege woman  of  exceptioiial  opaliAcatiaBn 
experience.      Exoelleiit    itni 
Outkwk. 

REFINED    Chriatian   hd-. 
ikelrea  pcaition   aa  oompankm  to   lady   ar 
tocfaUdreo.  No  oblectioa  to  trar- 
AiUreea  Box  3S. 


COLLEGE  woman  with  paitial    ■■• 

training,  private  aecretary,  wiahea  |i<  mW  lijii 
with  aomeone  traveling  in  tliie  country  or 
abroad.    2,18),  Outkiok. 

COMPANION  to  elderly  lady  or  any 
pcaltion  of  trust  by  mlildlaaged  Mined  wo- 
man. Capable,  cheerful  diapoiftlan.  Waat- 
dteeter  County  preferred.  2,888,  Outlook. 

LADY  deairaareadtaig  by  the  hoar.  IVr- 
aonal  faitorview.  M  Wattington  Bqaai*.  Ctty- 
B0X4M. 

COMPANION  oraaalstaat  to  eUarlr  lady 
or  buabieaa  woman.  Moderate  aahuy .  Refer- 
encea.   2,887,  Ootkxik. 

Teachers  and  Oorcsaeaaee 

LADY,  normal  rgtadoata,  deairaa  poeMion 
lower  gradea  or  weekday  aohool  iiiMJLtiiiiM 
education.  3J«2,  Ootlook. 

BZPERIENCBO  wooaa  teaehsr  ilastim 
BriratoteacUnc  faiNewYoikCI^.  CUIdivm 

or  adulte.^  P»T*ol«fru'^P!S5?'  ""a*""!. 
Latin,  mathematics.  Twti  Outkwk. 

SUCCESSFUL  eollece  teadiar  of  BoBHrik 
DOW  on  leave,  would  tutor  part  c(  Ma  dmy  far 
price  of  qnlet  room  hi  or  near  city.  ijJK. 
Outlook. 

SCHOOL.   OentlemsD  and  wife,  botb  w<i» 
experience  hi  school  work,  aeak  gatt 
Jco  (Jhrlirtmaa,  or  would  start    kb&'  I 
sdioak   3,886,  Ontloak.  ' 


MISCELLANEOUS 


^St.^ ^n.^^.*^ 

nuraee'sMoouraeofalxmontliaiaoCaavd  _ 
the  Lytaig-In  Hoepltal,  )07  Seccod  A**..  !!• 
York.    Moothly  aUowance  and  fnU  ~ 
nance  la  fiirniehed.    For  farther 
addreaa  Oiiectreaa  c<  Nnnaa. 

MISS  Onthman.  New  York  *op*ar.  wt8 
eiiop  for  yon.  aervieaa  fraa.  Bo  ■■■plia 
Beferanoea.  3W  WaetOSIh  St. 

BOYS  wanted.  i«0  boya  wanted  to  aell  T1» 
Outkwk  each  week.  No  fevagmaat  aaeaaaary , 
Write  for  eelliog  phun.  Carrier  DepajT^M,!. 
Tim  Outlook  Company,  381  Fonrth  AvrJ 
Hew  Yorii  City. 

WAHTED-Defecthj  jwople  to  bowa 
Addraea  W.,  PawUng.  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE  yoongwocMn  cot  of  olty 
mannacripta  to  typewrite  at  3>  oenta 
typed  nwe,  paytaa  return  reglrtry  and 
age.    MoehwlMeaanaaarbanoopy. 
Oatlook. 

ANTIQUE  hooka  pabbbed  UB  for  ea)« 
2,879,  Outlook. 

RUOS-Yomnd.  Aigbu  Bokhaj^  MrtreM. 
Kaaak  Beigaaia,  Royal  Bokhara.  KardtaCna 
FetifEhatt— all  antique,  qiecially  Bna  coikw 
ticiklor private aalecoly;  no  daalara.    jjr.. 

WHICH  vocation  ahall  I  dkoeafT  Srf 
AnlTSta  Chart  ratea  yonr  PoaaibilttieaeegM 


K 


SS«& 


THE   OUTLOOK 


KoYAL  Mail 

The  magnificent 

S.  S.  ORCA 

25,M0    tons 
UUplftceuieiit 

The  newest,  largett 
-^j||7  and  moit  luxuriou* 
^  jSk*    ateamer    engaged    in 

'^West  Indies 
«>>^      Cruises 

Sails 

lanuary  24  and  February  24 

Two  delightful  trips  among  these 
■lands  of  enchantment.  Visits  to 
>laasaui  Havana,  Jamaica,  Colon 
[Panama  Canal),  La  Guayra, 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  Martinique, 
it.  Thomas,  San  Juan  and  Ber- 
nuda.      Rates  $250  up. 

fTriUfyr  Booklet  as 

BERMUDA 

Leave  ice  and  snow  behind  for 
the  balmy  climate  of  the  tropics. 
Wonderful  golf  ( 2  new  1 8  hole 
courses),  tennis,  bathing,  fishing. 
Weekly  sailings  on  the  palatial 
S.  S.  AftAGUAYA,  17,500  tons 
displacement,  the  largest  ship 
sailing  to  Bermuda.  No  pass- 
ports required. 

tyiac/orBcokyO-4 

IE  ROYAL  MAILSTEAM  PACKETCO. 

SANDERSON  &  SON.  be..  Aaenb 
Brosdway,  New  York         607  Boykun  St.,  Bodoo 
1 17  Wot  WaiUKtan  Sunt,  Ckkaao 


subscriber  writes: 

"  We  )ilaced  a  small  advertiseiiient 

ith  you  ill  the  issue  of  the  7th  iiist, 

king  for  'an  elder  sister'  to  be  with 

ir  daughter  for  the  suiuiner. 

"  We   have    had   so   many   replies 

at  it  would  be  impossible  to  try  and 

mwer  tliein  all. 

"The  replies  were   certainly  more 

an  we  ronld   have  ever  hoped  for, 

id  we  only  regret  we  could  not  place 

1  of  these  lovely  girls." 

'  you  are  in  need  of  a  household 
helper,  companion,  nurse,  goveiii- 
teacher,  or  business  or  professional 
stant,  try  a  "  Want  Ad "  in  the 
sified  section  of  THE  OUTLOOK. 

THE    RATE    IS     NLY 
TEN  CENTS  A  WORD 

Department  of  Classified 

Advertising 
rlE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

181  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


aves  Razo 


yes Shave 


<-^. 


{\y^ 


}^ 


Draw  your  razor  blade 
between  thumb  and  linger 
moistened  with  3-in-One 
before  stropping  and  after 
shaving. 

This  simple  treatment  makes 
razor  blades  stay  keen  four  times 
as  long.  Shaving  becomes  sim- 
pler, easier;  a  pleasant  perform- 
ance.    The  painful  pull  is  £-t>/ie. 

The  reason  is  simple.  3-in-One 
jjrevents  rust  forming  between 
the  microscopic  teeth  of  the  razor 
edge.  A  few  drops  rubbed  inte- 
the  strop  occasionally  makes  it 
take  hold  of  the  razor  better. 

Try  and  see  for  yourself. 

"  Sold  at  all  gcK^d  stores  in 
1-oz.,  3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles  and 
3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans." 

FRFF  ^i>*^'i3' '^^■'r^^*''' ^'"^^''^i'*"**^ 

geliPi-oiia  SHiiiple  of  ^in-One.  To 
save  postage,  i-equeat  tlu'Hfi  on  a  jiofital  caid. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 

165  SR.  Broadway  New  York 


w^wy^w^w^w^wyw 


-MADC  AT  KEY  Wfc$T>- 


^-6,  X    Canard's  Blue     >%5J^ 

fj^^/     Ribbon  Ship  of  the    \ "^  \ 

'      f  Adantic  \^ ' 

"MAURETANIA"     ^ 

The  Ltucujy  Cn«i««  This  Wta»cr 
A  notmble  event  in  CniUing  Hia' 
torv  From  New  York,  Feb.  10, 

1923.  $950up^-write  fordeuU*.  j 

American  Express 
Travel  Dept. 

65  Broadway 
New  Yol-k 


^^^CANtn 


TEACHES  THE  KIDDIE  TO  WRITE 

lUckwanJ  yoiiiiRStcrs  or  illitcr.iie  .iiliilis 
le^rn  nukkly  and  have  fun  »k.in«  it  »''itji 
Vi.  s.Self-W'riter.  Alnminiini  5tri])sha^- 
ini:  the  letifn^  fn<l-in- 
ciil,.iivl  thechll.l  le.irn* 
bytraciii-i  iiM^iit-ition 
w"ith|>eiiLil.  I'ricc  with 
neat  case  and  Uhlet 
$1.  Try  5  <lavs  an'l  if 
not  delii^htcd.  nmncy 
will  bcr-fiin.lfl. 

VIC,  HANSKN.   \V^\I-LACK,  IDAHO 

Order  si\  ^is  tuday  for  Chn-.tin.is  /tits  oiilv  $5.ic„ 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 

liE  COMFOKTABLE-Wear  the 
Itrouks    A|iplULiice,    tlie     iiioleni 
Hi-iPiitifle   mveiitioii    which    Riven 
Dipture  sult'f'rers  iiiiinediate  relief. 
1 1  Imti  no  obnox  ioiis  ni)riiiKa  or  itadH. 
Aiitoiujitic  Ail  t'nshioiia  h'lmS  ami 
draw  tOK«ther   the  hrukeii  jmrte. 
No  Halves   or    idi"***""**    l>urAbU!.       — 
C'lieap.    Hvfiiton  trial  to  prove  tu  worth. 
Hale  lu  stores,  afi  every  A|mliant:e  U  iniide 
the  i)ro|>er  atze  and  Hhniie  of  Air  Cimhiuu  dt 
on  the  mitnre  of  each  caw).     Ileware  ol  ' 


lx><>k  fur  tnide-iuark  beaiine  portruit  auJ  > 
of  0.  E.  Brooks  Vvhich  aT>i>earH  on  every  Jl 
None  other  neiiuiiie.    Fulf  hlftMrnation  r 
sent  fret*  in  plain,  aealeU  envelope,- 

BROOKS  AmJAlili™».9'471JStafeSl., 


iSl.,^ 


4W 


^Such  a  nice  taste!" 

BAKER'S 
COCOA 

has  a  most  delicious  flavor 
and  aroma,  natural  to  high- 
grade  cocoa  beans.  That 
is  why  children  do  not 
have  to  learn  to  like  it, 
why  they  nev- 
er tire  of  it, 
and  one  reason 
among  many 
why  it  is  an 
ideal  beverage 
for  them  as 
well  as  for 
older  people. 

"/n    beverages,   as   in  food, 
Flavor  is  the  decisive  factor." 

— '*  Food  and  Flavor,"  by  Henry  T.  Finck. 

W^ ALTER  BAKER 
&  CO.  LIMITED 

Established  1780     DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
Booklet  of  Choice  Rfcipes  sent  free  on  request 


Whooping 
Cough 

Aithau,  SpaiBodic 
Cnmp,  Bnmckitit 
Coa|h(,  kflBeua 

A  household  remedy  avoldfnK  drugs,  Cresolene 
Is  vaporised  at  the  bedside  during  the  night.  It 
has  become  In  the  past  forty  years  the  most 
widely  used  remedy  for  whooping  cough  and 
spasmodic  croup. 

When  children  complain  of  (ore  throat  or 
cough,  use  at  once. 


Sand  for  dascriptive  booklet  3tA 

for  Sftle  fry  J>niffffiiitA 

THE   VAPO-CRCSOLENC   CO. 

62  CortUndt  St..  New  York 

or  Leeminc-Miles  BId(.,  Montreal,  Canada 


THE   OUTLOOK 

BY  THE   WAY 

«  A  THou.sAND  people  killed  by  vehl- 
J\,  cles  In  the  streets  of  New  York  In 
a  year!"  a  subscriber  exclaims.  "The 
remedy  is  simple.  Let  every  driver  of  a 
vehicle — street  car,  truck,  or  automo- 
bile— be  compelled  to  slow  down  to  three 
miles  an  hour  at  every  near  crossing 
and  keep  that  speed  till  he  passes  the 
far  crossing  of  evrry  street,  no  matter 
what  the  traffic  conditions — and  the 
thing  Is  half  done.  Let  pedestrians 
strictly  avoid  Jay-walking — and  It  Is 
complete.  As'  It  is  now,  automobiles 
whizz  acros9  every  side  street  at  any 
speed  they  please,  whether  people  are 
crossing  or  not.  Let  a  few  offenders,  of 
either  class,  auto-drivers  or  walkers,  get 
jail  sentences  for  violating  these  provis- 
ions— ^and  you  will  have  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  accidents."  Cops  who  have  the 
Job  of  keeping  the  traffic  moving  might 
not  wholly  approve  of  this  three-mile 
idea. 


15  November 


"When  it  comes  to  the  corruptions  of 
a  baseball  umpire,"  says  Uncle  Henry  in 
"Colliers,"  "there's  where  the  splendid 
rage  of  an  oppressed  people  breaks  forth. 
I've  seen  the  air  so  full  of  pop  bottles 
that  they  looked  like  a  glass  roof.  Lots 
of  people  think  baseball  an  easy  game, 
but  I  don't  know  of  anything  that's  got 
a  more  subtle  technique.  Unless  you 
catch  the  bottle  by  the  neck,  an'  put  a 
quick  wrist  snap  into  the  throw,  it  won't 
go  any  distance  at  all.  ...  I  don't  know 
any  other  sport  where  50,000  can  take 
part,  an'  a  leadin'  part  at  that: 

"  'Why     didn'cha     make     'im     bunf 
You're  a  strrll  manager,  yes,  you  are!' 
'"Pass  'Im,  stoopid!     Pass  'Im!' 
"  'Take  'im  out!    Take  'im  out!' 
"'Why  didn't  ya  throw  It  to  first,  ya 
big  busher!  * 

"  'Oh,  you  big  false  alarm!  Who  ever 
said  jiou  could  play  ball?'  " 


Overheard  in  the  subway — First  Salva- 
tion Army  lass  to  second  ditto — "I'm 
at  the  Army  school  now;  I'm  reading 
Deuteronomy — It's  lovely!" 


Bernard  Shaw  pays  a  high  compliment 
to  the  pronunciation  of  a  famous  English 
actor,  but  in  the  next  breath  slams  the 
average  actor  unmercifully  In  character- 
istic Shavian  fashion.  Taking  Sir 
Johnstone  Forbes-Robertson's  pronun- 
ciation as  an  ideal,  Mr.  Shaw  said  at  a 
recent  lecture:  "His  pronunciation  goes 
all  over  the  world  unchallenged — even  in 
America.  I  would  suggest  that  a  phono- 
graph record  be  made  with -these  words 
attached:  'This  is  the  way  Forbes- 
Robertson  speaks.  Speak  the  same  way 
and  your  social  position  will  never  be 
challenged.' " 


Mr.  Shaw  followed  up  this  compliment 
by  complaining  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
getting  actors  to  speak  as  he  wanted 
them  to  speak,  and  said  it  should  be 
possible  for  an  author  to  write  a  scrip  in 
English  that  conveys  to  the  actor  as 
much  as  a  scrip  by  Wagner  conveys  to 
a  nuisician.  "I  do  not  want  actors  and 
actresses  to  understand  my  plays,"  Mr. 


Mediterraneai 

The  1923  Cruise  De  Luxe 

hySlKciallyCharUTtdWcviWhiteStar  Liner 

"HOMERIC" 

Sailing  January  20        Returning  March  28 

Cruise  Limited  to  500  Guests 

Here  is  a  pageant  of  life,  everlasting 
in  Its  fascination,  ever-changing  in 
its  daily  scene.  Throbbing  spectacles 
of  the  Mediterranean  cities  —  man 
and  nature  imbued  with  glamour  — 
unforgettable  monuments  to  civili- 
:ations  now  dead. 

Sixty-seven  glorious  days — fourteen 
thousand  miles.  Stop-over  privileges 
with  return  by  other  famous  White 
Star  Liners,  MAJESTIC,  OLYMPIC,  etc. 

The  "  Homeric"  is  the  larftest  and  most  lux- 
uriously appointed  steamer  that  ever  called 
for  a  cruise. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

NEW  YORK 

245  Broadway  561  Fifth  Avenue 

Boston, ChicagcLoiAngelea, Philadelphia, 

San  Franci&co,  Toroiito,  Montreal, 

Vancouver 


nOYS  and  GIRLS  all 
'^  over  the  country  are 
delivering  The  Outlook 
each  week  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods  and  earning 
cash  profits.  If  there  are 
ambitious  boys  or  girls 
in  your  family,  why  not 
have  them  write  us  at 
once  for  full  particulars? 

Carrier 
Department 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue 
New   York 
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BY  THE)   WAT 
{Continued) 
aw   continued.     "That  is  not  neces- 
•y-    ,1t  they  will  only  pronounce  the 
rrect  sounds  I  can  guarantee  the  re- 
It." 
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We  call  to  the  attention  of  Qovern- 
mt  engineers  a  suggestion  which  came 
us  in  a  recent  letter: 
"If  It  Is  true  that  all  typhoons  origi- 
te  at  the  Island  of  Yap  in  the  manner 
scribed  by  Commander  Mcintosh  in 
>ur  issue  of  September  27,  it  ought  to 
:  a  simple  matter  to  banish  this  par- 
!ular  form  of  destruction  from  the 
•lent.  A  system  of  powerful  fans, 
filcient  to  keep  the  air  over  the  Island 

constant  motion  during  such  periods 
would  ordinarily  breed  typhoons, 
ould  do  the  trick;  or  a  system  of 
imps  and  nozzles  arranged  to  keep  the 
r  cool  by  spraying  sea  water  over  the 
hole  island.     It  would  seem  to  be  up 

the  Government  of  Japan  to  attempt 
ch  an  experiment,  and  to  the  other 
aritime  nations  to  help  bear  the  cost. 

successful,  the  installation  should 
ore  than  pay  for  itself  in  a  single  sea- 
n." 

Why  do  our  English  friends  keep  to 
e  left  while  driving,  and  keep  to  the 
?ht  while  walking?  The  anomaly  has 
iparently  attracted  their  attention,  and 
e  authorities  seem  to  be  trying  to 
ake  the  "rule  of  the  road"  uniform, 
correspondent  of  the  London  "Sphere" 
us  upholds  the  old  custom: 
"The  new  order,  'Walk  to  the  Left,' 
liich  for  some  time  has  decorated  the 
mdon  sidewalks,  is  contrary  to  cus- 
m.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  tendency 
walk  on  the  right  Is  general,  and  it 
probably  based  firmly  upon  the  neces- 
.ry  customs  of  a  troubled  past.  In 
lugh  times,  when  strangers  encoun- 
red  on  the  road,  they  were  wary, 
ich  kept  to  the  right,  keeping  his  left 
TO  with  its  shield  toward  the  actual  or 
tssible  enemy,  while  his  right  arm  was 
ee  to  swing  sword  or  hurl  spear.  That, 
believe,  is  the  simple  explanation  of 
by  foot  passengers  bear  to  the  right, 
id  why  the  new  rule  is  generally  dis- 
garded." 


It  is  related  that  the  director  of  a  cer- 
Jn  famous  museum  was  once  showing 
distinguished  woman  some  of  the 
■iceless  treasures  of  which  he  is  the 
istodian.  For  a  long  time,  however,  it 
«med  that  nothing  interested  her  very 
uch.  Then  suddenly  the  director  no- 
ced  a  change  in  her;  her  face  lighted 
>  and  she  leaned  forward. 
"What  is  it,  madam?"  asked  the  dlrec- 
T,  gratified  at  this  tardy  sign  of 
wakening  appreciation.  "Do  not  hesi- 
.te  to  ask  if  there  is  anything  you 
ould  like  to  know." 
"That  is  awfully  good  of  you!"  ex- 
aimed  the  woman.  "I  wish  you  would 
II  me  what  brand  of  polish  you  use  on 
lose  iron  ventilators  that  are  let  into 
le  floor.  We  have  the  same  sort  of 
ling  in  my  house,  but  my  servants 
ever  get  them  to  shine  half  so  brll- 
antly." 


COLGATE'S 
Clean*  Teeth 

the  Right  Way 

"W<uha"mnd  PoUihet- 
Doea&'t  Scratch  or  Scour 

IT  IS  A  DOUBLE  ACTION 
DENTIFRICE: 

(1)  Loowni  clinging  par- 
ticles. 

(2)  Washes  them  away, 

Seniible  in  Theory 
Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  cleanses  without  dis. 
turblng  Nature's  balance. 
Avoid  dentifrices  that  aia 
sctongly  alkaline  or  appre- 
ciably add. 

Correct  in  Ptaetiec 

Authorities  agree  that  a  den- 
tifrice should  do  only  one 
thing— clean  teeth  thorough- 
ly. Colgate's  doea  this  bet- 
ter than  any  odier  dentifrice. 

Thia  ChrUfmaapuiaeheeru  red 
tabe  of  R&hon  Denial  Cream 
In  every    Chrittmas   alocking. 


Save  the  Life  of 
Your  Tooth  Enamel 

"Wash"—  Don't  Scratch  or  Scour  Teeth 

GRITTY,  soapless  tooth  pastes  may 
show  quick  results.  If  you  scour 
away  your  skin,  Nature  can  replace  it, 
but  Nature  will  not  replace  tooth 
enamel  once  it  has  been  worn  away 
by  gritty,  soapless  tooth  pastes. 

COLGATE  ft  CO.    Ett.1806    NEW  YORK 


Col^^ate's  cleans  teeth  thor- 
oughly— no  dentifrice  does 
more.  A  LARQE  tube 
coits  2% — why  pay  marc? 


Truth   in   Advertising    Implies     Honesty   in    Manufacture 


W  L.DOUGLAS 


FOR  MEN 

and  WOMEN 


$5$6$7&f8  SHOES 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  actually  demanded 

year  alter  year  by  more   people  tlian 

any  otiier  sboe  In  tbe  ivorld. 

WI  nniiri  ACconstantendeavorforfortyyejiMihaB 
.  ls.UVWUU»J  i,^n  t^  make  the  best  shoes  poeslble 
for  the  price.  Prot««tlon  against  unreasonable  protlta 
la  guaranteed  by  the  price  stamped  on  every  pair. 

TUCV  API?  MAni7  of  the  beet  and  finest  leathers, 
mm  AIUJ  nu^US,  by  skilled  8hoemakerB,aUwork- 
iag  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money 
can  buy.  The  quality  is  unsurpassed.  The  smart  styles 
are  tbe  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America. 

WI  TlAIin  AC  shoes  are  sold  in  llO  of  our  own 
.  L.  UVUUIjAJ  et^wHi  In  the  large  cities  and  by 
shoe  dealers  everywhere.  Ask  your  shoe  dealer  to 
■how  yon  W.  li.  Doaglas  shoes.  Only  by  examining 
them  can  you  appreciate  their  value.  Refuse  substi- 
tatea.  Insist  upon  having  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  with 
the  retail  price  and  the  name  stamped  on  the  sole. 
The  retail  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 

Ifnotfor-Mtolnjciirfiolnlty.iffitBforoalatog.  Ir/ /)t        ^ . 

n  MEROHAMTa:  If  no  inter  In  your  town   r**^S&^TeMiA9 
kaniln  W.  L.  OougloM  ihoet,  writt  today  rividsat  ^ 

for  txolutlv  righf  to  handh  thl*  quiok        w.  L.  Dowlas  thoa  Oa, 


Boys  Shoes  «4.00  &  *4.M 


Btllliig,  quiok  turn-ooor  lino. 


U1  Spark  tt. 


loaclasi 

iCBriM] 


ikmi,IIaaa, 


^.  £, .  Douglas  mamuaitd  per  trait 
it  tk€  ^st  known  shoe  Trade  Mark 
in  tht  worlds  It  stands /or  tk*  k  igkr 
est  standard  ^  quality  at  ik*  lowest 
possible  cost.  Tke  name  and  price  it 
plainly  stamped  on  tks  sole* 
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Ttiis  Little  Boy  is 
Worth  aMUlion 


TTS  the  value  his  father  puts  on  him. 
•*•  Yet  this  little  boy  goes  to  bed  every 
night  in  a  house  unprotected  from  fire! 

A  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  costs  only 
$10,  and  it  protects  thousands  of  little  boys 
and  little  girls  from  fire! 

Imagine  what  a  father's  or  mother's 
conscience  would  say  if  fire  broke  out 
some  night  in  the  home — and  there  was 
no  way  to  get  out — and  no  Pyrene  Fire 
Extinguisher  handy! 

Even  a  little  child  can  use  it. 

Get  a  Pyrene  today! 

Sold  by  hardware  and  electrical 
supply  dealers  and  garages 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
520  Belmont  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Chicago  San  Francisco 

Atlanta  ^^^"'^^*^'^"^^^».  Kansas  City 


There  is  a  Pyrene  Product  for  Every  CUus  of  Fire  Protection  and  Industrioi  Safety 


CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

RATHOXD  Recoult  Is  One  of  tbe  most 
distinguished  publicists  of  France. 
As  foreign  editor  of  "Figaro"  and  "Le 
Temps,"  the  latter  being  recognized  as 
an  authoritative  channel  for  the  repon 
and  interpretation  of  Governmental  poll- 
cies,  he  writes  of  French  foreign  affairs 
with  special  knowledge  and  understaiKi 
Ing. 

FRANK  DiLNOT  is  a  British  c-ditor  and 
student  of  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  England,  the  author  of  "The 
Old  Order  Changeth,"  "Lloyd  George, 
the  Man  and  his  Story,"  and  "The  Ne* 
America."  He  began  as  a  newspaper  re- 
porter in  London,  and  during  his  Jour 
nalistic  career  has  been  associated  with 
the  "Central  News,"  the  "Daily  Citizen, 
and  the  "Daily  Mail."  For  tbe  latter 
paper  he  visited  the  United  States,  Can 
ada,  France,  and  Russia,  and  for  th* 
"Daily  Chronicle"  he  went  to  Scandi^ 
navia  to  investigate  social  and  economii 
conditions.  He  has  been  coriesponden' 
for  the  "Chronicle"  in  New  York  am 
President  of  the  Association  of  Foreign 
Correspondents.  He  was  editor  of  tlic 
Loudon  "Globe"  in  1919. 

THE  week  of  November  13  being  Chil 
dren's  Book  Week,  we  are  devoting 
our  "Book  Table"  section  almost  entirely 
to  the  younger  generation.  SIdoni 
Matzner  Gruenberg,  writer,  lecturer,  and 
authority  on  children's  literary  and  edti 
cational  problems,  briefly  reviews  a  Ion:: 
list  of  this  year's  offerings  to  children 
Mr.  Hubert  V.  Coryell,  the  head  of  the 
Junior  Department  at  the  Browne  and 
Nichols  School,  of  Cambridge,  Massachu 
setts,  contributes  a  sequel  to  his  article 
"What  Books  Do  Boys  Recommend  tr 
Each  Other?"  which  attracted  sue! 
widespread  attention.  His  first  artirl*- 
told  the  story  of  how  he  led  his  boys  td 
read  good  books;  the  present  articlr 
goes  to  show  that  boys  are  intereste*! 
not  only  in  the  story,  but  in  the  man 
that  writes  the  story. 

ROLUN  Lyxoe  Hartt,  .the  author  of 
"The  Festal  Day— So  Called,"  is  a" 
present  on  the  staff  of  the  "Literan 
Digest."  He  has  been  ordained  in  tlx 
Congregational  ministry  and  held  past<> 
rates  in  Helena,  Montana,  and  in  Levt-r 
ett,  Massachusetts.  He  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively all  over  America  in  search  <i 
magazine  material,  and  has  been  on  t)i< 
staffs  of  the  Boston  "Transcript"  am' 
the  Chicago  "Tribune."  He  has  studieo 
art  in  Paris. 
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OHN  MARTIN'S  PUBUCATIONS 
for  CHILDREN 


ABOUT  ANNABEL 

By  Rebecca  MeCann 

TH£  pablie  thst  follows,  day  br  day,  the 
syndicated  feature.  The  UheerfiU  Uherub, 
will  nooenize  the  aame  qnaintneas  and  oharni 
in  Bfiw  MoGanii'g  Annabel.  'Vhe  Oooiam  Bird, 
the  Moon  Blan,  Peter  Pelican,  Toby  Elephant, 
and  finally  Uary  Jones,  companion  her  ama>- 
incrjoameys. 

Three-color  board  oovets ;  128  pages ;  210 
twoHOolored  piotnres.    Age  4  to  10. 

Poat-pald.  92.00 


JOHN  MARTIN'S 
CHUBBY  BOOK 

THE  book  is  a  marry  primer  of  morals  and 
manners.  As  happy  examples  of  derirable 
virtnes,  the  Chnbbies  teach  children  to  accept 
these  qualities  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  Thonght- 
fnl  parents  will  aplneciate  the  fact  that  Chuoby 
wisdom  is  always  positive  and  oonstmotiTC. 
Printed  up  two  colors  with  OTer  eighty  fnU- 
page  pictures  illustrating  the  merry  Chubby 
Tirtnes,  all  in  Terse,  printed  in  large  type  and 
easily  read.  Age  4  to  9.   Poet-piud,  91.50 


JOHN  MARTIN'S 
BIG  BOOK  No.  S 

UODSANDS  of  Uttle  readers  each  year 
Mgeriy  await  the  pnblication  of  Jokn 
rtiVs  Big  Book,  the  American  children's 
ml.  The  Big  Book  is  a  compiladonof 
best  pages  culled  from  ten  years'  iasuea 
John  Martin's  Book.  Its  200  pages  are 
iihiy  pictured  in  two  colors.     Age  4  to  11. 

Po8t>pMtd,  9a.5o 


JOHN  MARTIN'S 
BOOK.PLATE  BOOK 

BOOK-PLATES  foster  a  Iotb  of  books. 
They  hare  been  offered  in  many  ways  but 
never  so  ingeniously  as  in  this  book,  which 
will  prove  a  powrrfnl  ally  in  building  a  per- 
manent library.  Ten  pn^^es  of  two-color  book- 
plates, sixty  in  all,  a  list  of  sixty  standard 
books,  and  other  features.  State  age  and 
whether  for  boy  or  girl.    Age  5  to  11. 

Post-iwld,  $1.00 


IN-AND-OUT  AND  UP-AND-DOWN  BOOK 

By  Jo  L.  G.  McMahon 

TVEE  people  will  love  this  unusual  book  which  is  also  a  game  of  Jim  and 

fancy.     Cozy  little  creatures  mn  over  the  pages  and  through  doors 

which  the  child  cuts.    64  two-color  pages  ;  board  rover  with  amusing  three- 

eolor  design.    Age  3  to  8.  Post-patd,  91. as 


JOHN  MARTIN'S 
METHING  TO  DO  BOOK 


rAi>  just  gone  into  its  third  laixe 
l^printing,4.5,U00copieainone  year, 
s  a  rare  combination  of  book  and 
.  Sixty-four  pages  of  thrills  for 
y  fingers  and  active  minds.  Just 
tbing^  for  the  convalescent  or 
it-in  child,  the  child  in  a  hotel,  on 
oat  or  a  train  journey,  for  scissors. 
rona,  and  paste,  all  that  is  neceo- 
f  for  the  fnn,  are  contained  in  tlit- 
tfolio  cover.     Age  7  to  12. 

PoRt-pald,  91 -as 


J 


QHS  Mabtin's  Publications  for  Children  maintain  the 
same  high  standard  that  has  been  held  for  ten  years  by 
.„  John  Martin's  Book,  the  Child's  Magazine.  1^ hey  are 
books  built  absolutely  from  the  child's  point  of  view,  full  of 
the  twinkles  and  twists  that  children  love. 
Buy  them  of  your  dealer,  or  tliey  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  from 
John  Martin's  Book  House,  33  West  49th  St.,  New  York 

John  Martin's  Book  Room  is  a  national  center  for  the  best 
books  for  children,  a  shop  whose  shelves  are  censored  as 
carefully  as  you  would  censor  your  own  child's  library.  Ex- 
perts in  juvenile  reading  are  in  charge,  who  will  advise  and 
talk  with  you  about  your  individual  problem.  Our  service  is 
available,  also,  for  those  at  a  distance.  Write  us  the  age, 
temperament,  and  taste  of  your  children,  and  we  will  gladly 
supply  lists  of  desirable  books. 

Send  for  the  1922  edition  of  "John  Martin's  Blue  Book  of 

Best  Reading  for  Chihlren,"  a  thoughtfully  selected  group  of 

two  hundred  standards  with  brief  reviews,  names  of  publishers, 

and  prices.     Use  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  add,  free  of 

F    charge,  a  little  brochure, "  The  Giant  of  Worthless  Reading."    < 


JOHX  MARTIN'S  BOOK   HOUSE,  33  West  49th  St.,  New  York 

Kindly  send  me  "John  Martin's  Blue  Book  of  Best  Reading  for  Children"  and  "The 
Giant  of  Worthless  Reading." 

Name 

Adtlresrt 


PETER 
PUZZLEMAKER 

ESSENTIALLY  a  picture  book, 
for  everv  nozzle  is  inffenionalv 


for  every  puzzle  is  ingeniously 
illustrated.  A  book  of  instant  lure 
to  boys  and  girls  ;  never  so  difficult 
as  to  discourage,  nor  so  easy  as  to 
fail  of  arousing|  intense  and  sustained 
interest.  A  not  of  brain  twisterx. 
128  pages,  gay  cover.  Age  9  to  14. 
Post-paid,  92-00 


=\ 


Walter  H.  Page  (/Sgg)  from  a  photograph 

taken  while  he  was  editor  of  the 

"  Atlantic  Monthly  " 


^^The  Franklin 


THE  LIFE 
OF  WALTER 

By  Burton 


Regular  edition  of  2  Vols. 
Price,  per  set,  $/o.oo 


Edwin  A.  Alderman  in  T6e  Outlook  : 


"A  document  of  democracy.  .  .  .  The  unfolding  of 
a  career  constituting  a  complete  and  inspiring  defini- 
tion of  Americanism.  .  .  .  You  finish  it  with  a  rush 
of  pride  in  the  story,  with  the  sensation  of  having 
met  an  unforgetable  man,  with  a  gasp  of  sympathy 
for  the  sheer  courage  and  tragedy  of  his  career." 


J.  St.  Loc  Strachey : 


"  Page's  immortal  letters.  ...  I  am  using  the  words 
with  sober  deliberation  and  not  in  any  inflated 
rhetoric  .  .  .  stand  as  the  best  and  and  greatest 
national  monument  for  Britain's  dead  and  Britain's 
living."     (From  "The  Adventure  .of  Living.") 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City,  New  York 

In  Canada :   25  Richmond  Street  West.  Toronto 


Digitized  by 
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of  Our  Day 


» 


and  LETTERS 
H.  PAGE 

J.  Hendrick 


De  Luxe  edition,  limited  to  jjj  copies. 
Price,  per  set,  $25.00 
( Only  about Jifty  sets  left) 


The  war-time  ambassador  to  England,  from 

a  photograph  (19/7)  taken  after 

three  years  of  war. 


Stuart  P.  Sherman: 


"  Page's  gusto  and  unconventionality  and  even  his 
rages  are  fascinating  in  themselves,  and,  working 
in  the  service  of  a  democratic  faith,  so  lofty  and 
so  comprehensive,  they  are  irresistible,  they  add  to 
his  racy  vernacular  an  eloquent  and  angry  beauty, 
they  touch  that  slumbering  organ  which  also 
craves  for  its  part  in  the  national  music,  the  heart. 
'  Here,'  I  have  said  to  myself  again  and  again, 
•here  is  the  voice  of  America's  higher  self.  Here 
is  a  man  who  has  unmistakably  arrived  at  that 
point  of  view  regarding  our  social  and  national 
destinies,  which  all  intelligent  men  will  reach  by 
and  by.'" 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City,  New  York 

In  Canada:   25  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto 


Digitized  by 
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W  LDOUGLAS 

^  $6  $7  &«  SHOES^wS. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  actnally  demanded 

year  alter  year  by  more  people  Uian 

any  otber  siM»e  In  the  world 

KCAUSE  '"'  style,  material,  workmanship  and 
— ^— ^—  reasonable  prices  thejr  are  nneqnaled. 
FORTY  YEIABS  of  satisfactory  service  havei^Ven  the 
people  confidence  in  the  shoes  and  in  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  W.  It.  Douglas  Trade  Mark. 
'  PRfYTECTION  *S<^nst  unreasonable  profits  is  gnaran- 
■  «viuvi»VH  f^^  1,^  (j,^  name  and  price  stamped  <m 
the  aoleof  every  pair. 

W.  L  DOUGLAS  !!?T*  f^"  e*oep«?na"y  eooa  values. 
iw..»>rvw>jm.t»w  Only  by  examining  them  can  yon 

appreciate  their  superior  qualities.    Ton  can  always 
■sve  money  by  wearing  W.  Lk  Douglas  shoes. 
V  I    nniini  A^  shoes  are   sold  in  1  lO  of  our  own 
it.i^uwjuiJUJ  stores  in  the  Urge  oitie«  and  by  shoe 
dealers  everywhere.      When  you  need  shoes,  if  not 
convenient  to  call  at  one  of  our  stores,  ask  your  shoe 
dealer  to  show  yon  W.Ii.DougIa8  shoes.  The  name  and  Bova 
price  is  always  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.    Refuse  ^^^ 
■abstitutes.    The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 

VaotfornlainyoiirTioinltj.wrfteforoatalog.  [f/f/        ^ 

ID  KEHOHAHTa:  If  no  dtaltr  In  goir  tomn  rl^€»i&»T£Ma^ 
kttndltM  W.  L.  OougloM  iho»t,  wrH*  ttdaa  .     .^    .  / 

for  txolmlttt  rlftiM  to  Inndlo  ViU  qiiloh        ^  tSSStSim  Oa. 

mUlKg,  quick  Utrn-OQtr  lint.  UTIpaAlt!^ 


22  Noveoite 


«4UM««4Jt 


fy.  L.  Daugtas  nawu  and  perirait 
it  tlu  titt  kmamtK  tJkot  Trail  Mark 
mtluwtrU.  11  ttandt/tr  tlUUgk- 
*tt  ttandard  ^jmaHlf  at  tlu  Umttl 
t»uitU  c»tt.  Tlu  namu  andpHet  it 
fUi^y  ttamfnl  en  tlu  tok. 


LAKE  FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 

Lake  Fortet,  niinob 

AmiauDOM  the  pnblicalioa  of  the  volnnie 
of  essays  on,  *'  Christ  ianity  and  Problems  of 
Today,"  a  aeries  of  lectures  piven  at  Lake 
Forest  on  the  Uross  Fonndatien,  November 
third  to  sixth,  1921. 

CONTENTS 
"  From  CeiMratiaB  to  Ganeratioii " — 

John  Hoiuton  Kinle}  ,  LLJ>.,  L.H.D. 
*' Jmu' Social  PUn"- 

CharlM  FontfT  Knit,  Pli.D.,  Litt.D. 
"PenoiuJ  RaKgion  and  Public  Moral*"— 

Robert  Bnice  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
"  Raligioa  and  Social  DUcoatent  "— 

Paul  Elmer  More,  L!tt.D.  IXJ>. 

**Tha  Taachings  of  Jaaos  as  Factors  in  inter* 
nationai  PoiitsciL  with  Eapaciai  Refarence  to 
Far  Eaatam  Problanu  "— 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Pli J>.,  LLJ). 
Fw  sale  by 

Charies  Scribner's  Sons  "Vi.l'tS^" 


$3WorthRea<]iiig24c 

T)ie  foUowinK  books,  100  to  300  pa^s,clottil>onnd, 
sell  for  .Sl.COeaoh.  To  iiave  a  nnivenwl  sale  we  offer 
a  special  eood  paper  edition,  geiierons  size  (lai^es, 
bold  faced  Cheltenham  type,  postpaid,  for  only  12 
cts,  a  copy  comprising : 

A  GO,00<I  word  edition  "  M«Kt«Tpleces  of 
American  Kloquence"  invltidinK  Lincoln, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Beecher,  Dongjiw.  ingenmll  and 
other  not^'d  orators,  12  cl.s.  )io«tpiud. 

"  The  World  in  1031  "  by  Stewart  E.  Bruce 
is  the  liook  of  the  honr.  More  fascinating  than  Bel- 
lamy's "  Looking  Backward."  It  portrays  a  new 
social  and  economic  order  based  on  co-operation, 

firoiit-sharingaod  international  brotlierliood.Ir  rea<1s 
ike  a  romance,  yet  has  all  the  power  of  a  cyclone. 
Clolhbonnd,'iOO  pages,  S 1  .."K).  Paper  e<litiou, word  for 
word,  same  text  as  the  clothbonnd,  IStts.  postpaid. 
Don't  fail  to  read  "  The  Ashes  Of  VIctonr," 
the  most  enlightening  and  stirring  book  of  ID"-"-'. Tells 
the  plain  truths  as  to  the  guilt  of  all  the  nations  that 
were  at  war.  The  war  will  have  lieen  in  vain  unless 
the  iieoples  of  the  world  know  the  startling  tmths 
'•'sf'The  AshesofVii^ory  "contains.  Cloth,?!. 50, 
>in]  paper  edition  postpaid,  12  cts.   Oo  not  fail  to 
'  one  or  all  three  of  these  soul-stirring  and  en- 
ning  masterpieces.  (>ffergo()d  until  Dec.  15th. 
I  F.  L.  SEARL  k  CO..  NUiWn.  IM  W.  3«k  St..  No  TeA 
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Ejchauslioe 

New 


lipr-THE 
AMERICANA 

Elncyclopedia  of  TTiree  Worlds 

80.000  SUBJECTS  10,000  ILLUSTRATIONS 

4.000  SIGNED  ARTICLES  23.000  PAGES  OF  TEXT 

Loidi  Court  BUg..  New  York.  122  S.Michi(«aATC..aiicMo 

Teach  Yourself  to 
Write  Photoplays 

by  the  Direct,  Pnu:tical  Method  Endorsed  by  Produoen, 
who  are  oo-operftttng  with  tu  to  help  you.  They  fumlah  ua 
the  itudio  syuopees  of  their  forthcommg  ftttiire  p&ctiirea. 
In  counectton  with  eftch  synopua  we  puldliti  &  compl^a 
analysis  written  by  Vemoo  Boagland,  fiunous  editor  and 
dramatic  critic.  An  easy  and  fMKT"wting  v%y  tu  maoter 
the  art  of  the  acreeo.  Make  your  own  storm  Kuable  by 
studying  suocesaful  plcturea  with  the  wynoptem  and  an^yses 
whiah  we  proride.  For  example,  w«  baTe  the  atodio 
synopsis  of "  BROKEN  CHAINS."  Wlnnlfr«d  Kimball's 
photoplay  which  won  the  $10,000  Chicago  News 
prize  over  30.000  contestants.  Send  91  for  this 
Sjmopsis  and  list  (^  others  we  hare  on  hand. 

SCREEN  WRITERS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Z4A,  145  W.  4Sll>  Sk.  New  York 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 


A  condrnsrci    »«t  ot  health  rule*— many  of  which 

■nay  W  rit'iilv  fullowetl  riKht  In   %our  «wil   home,  or 

while  tntrlin;f.     You  will  And  in  thit  lllUe  book  a 

wealth  of  lit  fori  tiatiun  atKHit  fi»d  elements  and    their 

retatimi  to  |>h)skal  welfaue. 

CONTIOl  Tout  WEKHT  WITIiOUT  DRUGS 
OR  HRESME  EURCBES 

Effective  welk'hiconlrol  Mkn.  a.  idandMsnd 
dicn,   latattie  and   blcod-buHdlnR    diets, 
and  dirt*  v%r-i\  tn  the  correction  of  vattouk 
chronic  maladlet. 

The  book  is  for  FRET  drcwIaHon. 
Not    a    ni.iil  •  order   advertisement 
N'ame  and   addrrst    on   card   «U1 
Irinir  It  without  co^t  or  obU|;atton. 


HEALTH  EXTENSION  BUREAU 
294  GasJ  loll  Mfac  BUtk  CrMh.  ttcL 
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TWELVE 


i^i  to  be  considered  in  c!ioosingasc)ioi 
out  what  they  are.  free  of  charge. 

-SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 
S^7    l-ifth    Ave..   New   York   City 


SCHOLARSHIP 

t<n'H>le  uow  for  proniUiiK  student  wfth  'good  refereucea 
'fcord ;  oollece  prepantory ;  to  cover  tuition  in  &  high 
ichool  for  girls.  Beaatlfn)  home  and  surrouudluKB*  lu 
ontry  iwr  >  large  dty-  Box  8,341,  Outlook. 

"^TEACHERS'    AOENCIE8 


■  e  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

*«  70  Fifth  Avenna.  New  York 

»    aiiten<]at«ftcli«ntocoll«KMjmblicwidpriTat«tcbool«. 
««  pTwm  rtbont  xJiooto.  Win.  O.  Pftt,  Mgr. 


'•CHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


ihlnirtan.  Conn. 
Lltcboeld  County 


Box  1S3 


'    Rock  Gate 

atry  Home  and  School  for  Yonng  Qiildrea 

Summer  and  winter  eeeBloua. 

CHARLOTTE  O'OIRR  CLARKE. 


.188  Harris'  Florida  School 

■der  Nortbera  management.  Northern  {acuity.    Tourlat 
la  nae  text4xioka  of  home  ichoola.    Outdoor  claaaea, 
n  iMtbins,  goU  throughout  winter.    Boarding  and  day 
o]  departmeuta.    8e«ion  October  to  June. 
1051  BrickeO  ATcmia,  Miami.  Florida 


ALNUT    HILL    SCHOOL 

Hlarhlnnd  St.,  Natick,  Mass.  A  CoHege  Prepant- 
Scliool  lor  Oirla.    li  mllea  Irom  Uoeton. 
Miss  Conant.  Mlaa  Blcelow,  Principal* 


IH    I       jn-i>%.*^Ili      2D  mllea  (row  N.T. 
onntry  Hcbool  for  Uirla.    College  Frenaratory  and  Aca- 

.iC  Counea.  Mn.  BaRAH  WOODMAH  VaDL  I    pHnxinaU 

Miia  AaiiA  8.  WOODMAH       }  rnncipaia. 

iAININQ    SCHOOLS    FPU    NURSES 


.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nnrses 

TOHKERS.    NEW  YORK 

•Ctetarad  In  Raw  Tork  Btata,  oSera  a  iX  yaara*  oouiaa- 
{■•Miml  tntaiing  to  reOnad,  aduoaiad  woinao.  Baqntra- 
ica  one  year  liigfa  achool  or  ita  e<»iiTalaiii.  Apply  to  the 
•otraaa  Of  Hnraaa.  Tonkara,  Hew  Tork. 


B  KO  N  Z  E 

HONOR  ROLL 

««^  HISTORICAL   TABLETS 

ITritc  us  your  rcgulrcmeivts 
KPED  (L  BARTON,  TAUNTON.MASS 


p^v  "to  Sl-art 

Below  Zero 


^Sasafier 


1  Summer  heai" 
'in  \^inier  tnaniirtlda 

'^Jl^^-  '  **  Don*t  wMl«  valuablr  miniitf*  and 

Afisrue  your  battery  fuwin«  wkh  a  stiff  m^nt-      brcaucr  ihr 

%  C^Mvanlead  to  llait  aov  make  o(  car  at  easify  on  ihe  coldnl  momiffg  n 

n  rmA-Maamei,  and  i»  abo  fuarantefd  to  lart  ai  long  at  ihe  car. 

^lA»dy  mauSed  in  30  ininutea  between  the  car* 

lurrlor  and  i||ake  manifold     No  parts  re- 

7»ox-c<l       It  %RR  alait  vour  car  in  winter,  and 

r%    tfummrf  win  banwn  coally  battery  abuam, 

ntcnm^  gaanhne.  properly  break  ihr  gas  and 

iLLii  ■■T    niilea«e.       Price  complete  only  S3. 

i  fkoC  «*  yovr  dcairt A  o«da  <fect     Lieia>ine  Free. 


INTO  LIVES  OF  JOY,  SERVICE.  POISE,  SELF-CONTROL, 
HIGH  PURPOSE,  EFFECTIVENESS,  AND  PATRIOTISM 

BY  THEIR  TENTH   YEAR 
THEY  win  be  well  on  the  road  they  are  to  follow  through  life.   Parents  are  realiz- 
ing more  and  more  the  potency  of  early  Impressions  in  adult  character.    You 
guard  your  children  from  improper  companions ;  are  you  sure  they  are  safe  from 
unwholesome  suggestion,  fear,  and  miscnief  in  their  reading  1 

JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK 

NEEDS  no  censorship  by  the  most  exacting. 

on  every  page.    It  is  considered  by  thousands  of  mothers  the  most  definite  force 

for. right  tninicing  and  right  living  that  comes  into  their  homes. 

LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  DAY  FOR 

the  happiness, guidance,  inspiration,  fun, and  companionship  of  this  real  friend,  with 
AN  INFLUENCE  FOR    GOOD    THAT  LASTS   A    UFETIME 

WHAT  IS  JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK 


7»^ CHILD'S  MAGAZINE 
For  Chiliirm from  Thrrelo  Ten 

It  is  built  with  a  constructive  idea 


■pOR  the  sake  of  conforming  to  postal 
''  regulations,  it  is  called  a  magazine 
and  is  issued  on  a  specific  date.  In 
all  other  respects,  it  is  a  book,  printed 
in  two  colors  on  tough  stock,  and  so 
strongly  bound  that    it    is  practically 


indestructible.  It  has  a  gay  cover, 
a  title  page,  and  it  is  full  of  pictures. 
Go  to  the  shops  and  And  the  cost 
of  the  cheapest  book  on  sale.  Then 
consider  what  the  coupon  below  brings 
you. 


Fairy  Talma 
Pfaturm  and  Hutory 


CiaMie  Talm& 
Biblm  Stortmg 


Chan  Fun  and 
Pfonamnwrn 


FaU—  and  Mytht 
Pomtry  and  Jingtm* 


AND  a  special  department  of  children's  activities,  things  to  do  and  to  inake,  games  to  play* 
pages  to  cut  and  to  color.  For  train  and  boat  jonmeys,  for  conyalesoent  days  and  for  com- 
panionship of  all  days,  John  Martin's  Book  is  an  endless  reaonroe. 

JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK  IS  A  GIFT 

THAT  LAHTS  FOUUTEEN  MONTHS 
Ay  J)  LIVES  A  LIFETIME  . 


TO  THOSE  WHO  LOVE  CHILDREN 

¥l^F  JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK  ROOM 
UJC  FOR    YOUR  CHILDREN 

It  la  a  charming  ipot  nhere  the  BK8T  BUOKS.  not  all  booka, 
are  beaatlfullv  uiaplayf^l.  courteoualy  iireiM'i)t«U.  and  intelll. 
gently  aelecteu.  It  is  a  national  center  for  nilvi<-e  to  eamert 
narenta  about  truly  formative  literature  for  tthildreu  of  all  agea. 
Record  your  name  to  reoeiva  wlthont  coat  "  Joliu  Martin's  Seat 
Book  List"  and  "Catakieue of  NoTeltiea."  Wntnto 
a  West  49tli  StrMt,  SEW  YORK.    "Al  IhrJIJIh  litllr  Irre." 


SPECIAL  OFFER— FOURTEEN  MONTHS  for  $4.00 


The  regular  price 

by  the  year  u  $4.00 

ThU  SPECIAL  FOUR- 
TEEN MONTHS'  OFFER 
for  $4.00  la  made  to  thonght- 
ful  parenta  with  the  convlo. 
tlon  that  they  are  looking  for 
hut  what  JOHN  MAR- 
TIN'S BOOK  has  to  Riva 
We  bellere  that  American 
parenta  stand  with  John 
Martin  bi  his  honea  and 
ideala  for  America's  fnture 
dtUena.  He  waata  YOU 
to  know  — JOHN  MAR- 
TIN'8  BOOK. 

A  CBAUmC  anBTSAS  CAU 
and  a  merry  Intitiduction 
Letter  from  John  Martin 
himself  will  be  sent  to  an 
newUttle  snbacribar  frienda. 


JOHN  MAR'IIN  TUs  sffar  sxfirsa  December  IM.  ItZZ. 

Xi  West  49th  St.,  New  Tork  aaj  ■■  iar  acw  saksciOem  aahr 

I  am  interested  in  yonr  SPECIAL  OFFER.  Attached  yon  will 
find  .«4.ni)  (Foreign  and  Oanadinn  .^4..'->n)  for  Fmirte*n  Months' 
Snbscription  to  John  Martin's  iinok  ('I'he  Child's  Magazine), 
beginning  November,  Kti'i.  which  pleam-  send  to 

Child's  Name 

Address 

[SIrret,  Cllg.  Ml-il') 

Donor's  Name ^(T>, f 

Digitized  by  VjOOQlt^ 
Address .Q 
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Ivory  Soap  comes  in 

a  convenient  size  and 
jorm  for  every  purpose 

Medium  Cake 

For  toilet,  bath,  nuneiy, 
shampoo,  fine  laundry. 
Can  be  divided  in  two 
for  iodividual  toilet  uic. 

Large  Cake 

Eapedalljr  for  laundry 
uae.  Alao  preferred  by 
many  for  the  bath. 

Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

Especially  for  the  wash- 
bowl wasninc  of  delicate 
garments.  Sample  pack- 
aKCS  free  on  request  to 
Division  24  -K.  Dept. 
of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, The 
Procter  t( 
Gambia  Co., 
Cindnaul,  O, 


I  linravi 


Whenever  soap  comes  into  contact  toith  the  skin — use  /»/) 


Jlpok  out!  here  comes  the  frost  chap! 


SOME  MOTHERS  "wish-there- 
was-a-law"  to  keep  children  from 
getting  dirty  when  raw  winter  winds 
begin  to  blow! 

Chapped  hands  and  faces  —  how 
cruelly  they  hurt !  They  often  result 
from  the  extraction  of  the  natural  oil 
from  the  skin  by  harsh  soap. 

Here  is  one  efFective  way  to  guard 
against  this  possibility. 

Let  your  cnildren  wash  in  Ivory 
Soap  and  warm  water  —  not  hot  —  a 
dozen  times  a  day  if  need  be.  Only  be 
sure  they  dry  the  skin  thoroughly. 

Ivory  lather,  you  see,  is  mild  and 
gentle,  and  it  rinses  off  easily  and  com- 
pletely, leaving  the  skin  clean  and 
smooth  and  weather-proof. 


IVORY  SOAP 


Your  own  face  and  hands,  too.  After 
Summer's  pleasant  warmth  they  must 
get  used  to  Winter's  keen  blasts. 
Though  your  skin  be  as  fine  as  a  baby's. 
Ivory  will  help  to  protect  it  against 
Winter's  harshness  and  keep  it  healthy 
and  soft. 

Husbands    like    Ivory,    especially. 
Men  don't  enjoy  deep-sea  diving  for. 
soap  in  a  bathtub — Ivory  Soap  floats! 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have,  in  one 
soap,  all  seven  of  the  desirable  qualities 
and  properties  ifine  soap  may  have — 
purity,  mildness,  whiteness,  fragrance, 
abundant  lather,  easy  rinsing,  and 
"it  floats"? 

Of  course  you  would!  And  Ivory 
g^ves  you  every  one. 

Procter  &  Gamble 


99^^  PURE 
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FRANK  t..  ORBESra, 

OF  VERMONT 

Republican 


p.  i  A.  PhotM 

ROTAL  a  COPBLAND, 

OP  NEW  YORK 

Democrat 


(Cl  Paul  Thcmpson 

EDWARD  I.   EDWARDS. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Democrat 


Courtciy  uf  li^luuiurc  "  bull  " 

WILLIAM  CABELL  BRUCE. 

OF  MARYLAND 

Democrat 


THE  ELECTIONS:  WHERE  THE 
EXPECTED  HAPPENED 

SO  widely  distributed  were  the  re- 
verses which  the  Republicans  en- 
countered on  Election  Day  this 
year,  November  7,  in  the  States  under 
their  control  that  States  like  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin,  and  California  stand  up 
like  Islands  in  a  sea  of  Democratic  votes. 

Of  course  Pennsylvania  remained  Re- 
publican. What  swept  Republicans  out 
of  power  in  other  States  was  the  protest 
against  standpatism.  It  takes  a  verita- 
ble tidal  wave  to  overthrow  the  Republi- 
can structure  in  Pennsylvania;  but  there 
was  no  tidal  wave  there  because  the 
Republican  party  itself  had  built  a  firm 
breakwater  by  nominating  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship the  progressive  leader,  Gilford 
Pinchot. 

In  Wisconsin  the  success  of  the  Re- 
publican ticket  was  mainly  nominal.  It 
was  really  a  success,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing success  at  that,  of  the  La  Follette 
machine.  There  what  Mr.  John  Ballard 
in  his  recent  special  correspondence  in 
The  Outlook  described  as  "the  revolt 
against  the  Yankee"  was  complete.  Not 
only  was  La  Follette  himself  sent  back 
to  the  Senate,  but  La  Follette's  candidate 
for  Gpvemor  was  overwhelmingly  elected 
and  La  Follette's  ally,  Victor  Berger, 
was  once  more  elected  to  Congress. 

We  comment  elsewhere  on  the  Repub- 
lican success  in  Iowa,  as  a  part  of  the 
revolt  of  the  farmers.  Substantially  the 
election  in  that  State  was  a  defeat  for 
the  Republican  machine,  which  was  not 
heartily  for  the  Brookhart  candidacy. 

In   California  the  Republican  candi- 
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dates  were  generally  successful;  but 
elections  in  California  have  ceased  to  be 
signs  of  party  strength.  There  non- 
partisanship  has  been  erected  into  a 
system.  Hiram  Johnson's  triumphant 
re-election  to  the  Senate  is  less  of  a  vic- 
tory for  the  party  than  a  victory  for 
himself  personally  and  for  the  policies 
for  which  he  stands.  California  sees  in 
Hiram  Johnson  a  man  of  outstanding 
personality,  of  great  earnestness,  and  of 
devotion  to  a  course  which  he  believes 
essential  to  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
the  people.  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
who  voted  for  him  always  trust  his 
judgment  or  approve  his  willingness  on 
occasion  to  become  virtual  political 
partner  of  Hearst;  but  it  does  mean  that 
they  trust  his  general  purpose  and  be- 
lieve in  his  sincerity  and  ability.  Like 
La  Follette,  Hiram  Johnson  has  the 
record  of  remarkable  achievement  in  bis 
State;  and  In  that  fact  alone  may  be 
found  one  great  reason  for  the  indorse- 
ment which  the  voters  of  the  State  have 
repeatedly  given  him. 

The  election  of  Friend  W.  Richardson, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor, 
was  not  by  any  means  merely  a  party 
triumph.  In  fact,  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Richardson  was  a  most  unexpected  re- 
versal for  the  Republican  organization. 
Mr.  Richardson  made  his  campaign  for 
the  nomination  on  the  issue  of  economy. 
He  is  an  old  newspaper  owner  and  edi- 
tor, the  only  President  the  California 
Editorial  Association  has  ever  had;  and 
he  knew  how  to  get  his  idea  of  economy' 
before  the  voters  of  the  State  through 
the  medium  of  the  country  press.    He 


made  his  campaign  in  his  own  automo- 
bile and  was  his  own  chauffeur,  and  the 
talking  he  did  was  chiefly  to  business 
men  informally  in  store  and  office  and 
to  farmers  and  orcbardists  in  the  open. 
Behind  him  was  a  record  for  economy 
and  efficiency  as  State  Treasurer.  With 
this  record  and  by  this  means  of  cam- 
paigning he  defeated  Governor  Stephens 
for  renomlnation.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  for  the  Governor- 
ship. He  placed  himself  on  the  "Dry" 
side  of  the  prohibition  issue,  and  he  has 
again  won.  California  thus,  like  practi- 
cally every  other  State  where  the 
Republicans  were  successful,  records  not 
a  victory  for  the  Republican  orgraniza- 
tion,  but  for  a  progressive  group  which 
had  secured  control  of  the  party  organi- 
zation or  gained  the  party  nomina- 
tions. 

THE  ELECTIONS:  GAIN  AND  LOSS 

THE  defeat  of  ex-Senator  Beveridge  In 
Indiana  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
disappointment  to  the  country  at  large. 
Few  men  have  rendered  better  service 
in  the  Senate  than  he.  Mr.  Ralston  was 
chosen  partly  because  the  people  of 
Indiana  have  respect  for  him  and  regard 
his  record  as  Governor  of  the  State  with 
approval;  but  chiefly  because  he  received 
the  votes  of  those  opposed  to  Mr.  Bev- 
eridge. As  we  said  last  week,  Mr. 
Beveridge's  defeat  was  due  in  part  to 
his  war  record,  which  did  not  please  ex- 
service  men;  but  it  was  also  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  progressive 
record,  radicals  suspected  him  whila, 
conservatives  feared  him.     He  r"^=' 
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tered  the  opposition  of  those  who  ap- 
pealed to  race  and  group  prejudice,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  had  at  least  the 
passive  opposition  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Old  Guard  faction  whom  he  defeated 
in  the  primary. 

A  distinct  gain  of  National  signifi- 
cance was  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Pelletier  as 
candidate  for  District  Attorney  in  Suf- 
folk County,  Massachusetts.  He  had 
been  not  only  displaced  from  office  but 
disbarred.  It  was  feared  that  his  ap- 
peals to  religious  prejudice  would  bring 
about  his  re-election.  After  his  dis- 
barment a  law  was  passed  malting 
only  lawyers  eligible  for  the  District 
Attorneyship,  but  supporters  of  Mr. 
Pelletier  had  this  law  submitted  to  the 
people  for  a  referendum.  To  the  credit 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  particularly  to  the  people  of  Boston, 
the  law  was  sustained  and  Mr.  Pelletier 
defeated. 

In  Maryland  the  defeat  of  Senator 
France  was  a  gain  to  the  Senate,  not 
because  of  Senator  France's  opinions, 
but  because  of  the  fact  that  his  candi- 
dacy depended  largely  upon  appeals  to 
prejudice  and  selfish  interests.  His  suc- 
cessor will  be  William  Cabell  Bruce,  a 
Democrat  of  the  Underwood  school  and 
one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  Maryland. 

From  Missouri  Mr.  Reed  goes  back  to 
the  Senate  as  an  antl-Wilson  Democrat 
who  has  been  conspicuous  chiefly  aa  a 
violent  irreconcilable  both  in  war  and  In 
peace. 

In  the  defeat  of  Senator  Sutherland, 
of  West  Virginia,  the  Senate  loses  a 
conscientious  and  useful  member.  His 
place  will  be  taken  by  Matthew  Mans- 
field Neely,  a  lawyer  and  a  business  man 
of  the  State. 

THE  ELECTIONS:    NEWBERRYISM 

IN    Michigan    the    defeat    of    Senator 
Townsend  by  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris 
was  due  undoubtedly  In  part  to  his  de- 
fense of  his  colleague.  Senator  Newberry. 
It  is  a  sound  instinct  whicli  rouses  the 
people  against  men  whom  they  suspect  of 
buying  their  way  Into  the  United  States 
Senate.    In  the  past  the  use  of  money 
for  purchasing  seats  in  the  chief  legisla- 
tive body  of  a  nation  was  the  curse  of 
the  old  English  rotten-borough  system. 
It  has  shown  itself  in  the  past  in  this 
country.    The  case  of  Senator  Lorimer, 
of  Illinois,  bad  as  it  was,  was  not  the 
most  flagrant  in  our  history.    If  the  peo- 
ple   ever    became    indifferent    to    such 
abuses,     self-government     in     America 
would  face  disaster.     It  is  because  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  the  peo- 
ple have  seized  upon  the  case  of  Senator 
Newberry  as  an  example  of  such  misuse 
of  money  that,  not  only  in  Michigan,  but 
«n  other  States,  the  defenders  of  Senator 
-'berry  have  encountered  bitter  oppo- 
n.     At  the  same  time  a  man  like 
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Gifford  Pinchot  has  been  able  to  spend 
an  amount  of  money  far  exceeding  the 
limit  set  in  Michigan  and  has  not  suf- 
fered in  the  least  for  it.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  some  way  the  people  have 
not  trusted  the  purposes  of  those  who 
were  behind  Mr.  Newberry,  while  they 
have  trusted  the  purposes  of  those  who 
were  behind  Mr.  Pinchot. 

That  there  was  danger  in  demagogic 
appeals  to  this  perfectly  sound  instinct 
ought  to  be  plain  to  thinking  men  and 
women.  In  the  State  of  Washington 
Senator  Poindexter,  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  progressive  of  all  the  Senators, 
went  down  to  defeat  largely  because  he 
conscientiously  voted  to  seat  Mr.  New- 
berry. In  that  case  the  campaign  was 
affected  by  the  purchase  of  a  newspaper. 
The  Seattle  "Post  Intelligencer,"  one  of 
the  most  trustworthy  newspapers  on  the 
coast,  has  become  now  one  of  the  chain 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  and  as  such 
supported  Mr.  Poindexter's  opponent, 
Mr.  Dill,  emphasizing  the  Newberry 
issue. 

If  the  people  want  to  keep  the  Senate 
free  from  the  control  of  money  power, 
they  must  be  on  their  guard,  not  only 
against  the  open  use  of  money  for  legiti- 
mate publicity,  but  against  the  use  of 
money  in  getting  political  publicity  in- 
directly.    A   man    who   controls   great 
organs  of  publio  opinion  by  means  of 
Ms  wealth  can  advertise  his  policies  and 
his  candidature  without  having  to  ac- 
count  for  it  as  political   expenditures. 
The  wealthy  man  who  gains  publicity  by 
means  of  commercial  advertising,  which 
does  not  have  to  be  accounted   for  as 
political  e.xpenditures,  has  a  great  politi- 
cal advantage.    This  issue  really  is  not 
mainly  concerning  the  amount  of  money 
expended;  it  usually  resolves  itself  into 
an  Issue  between  a  man  or  a  group  that 
the  people  trust  and  a  man  or  a  group 
that  they  do  not  trust 


THE  ELECTIONS:    FARMERS 
IN  REVOLT 

AowcuLTUKAL  discontent  showed 
clearly  in  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tions in  the  Western  SUtes.  The  fanner 
felt  the  post-war  deflation  before  any 
other  element  in  the  country.  The 
prices  for  his  products  are  to-day  below 
the  economic  level  of  the  products  of  our 
manufacturing  centers. 

We  quote  two  paragraphs  from  Mr. 
Mark  Sullivan's  account  in  the  New 
York  "Evening  Post"  of  conditions  in 
this  region: 

West  of  the  Missouri  River,  In  the 
wheat  and  potato  country,  and  to 
only  a  slightly  less  extent  In  the 
cattie-raJsing  territory,  there  is  a 
•condition  of  business  distress  and 
political  radicalism  so  extreme  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  refuses  to  take 
It  as  seriously  as  the  facts  are.  In 
the    writer's    recent    campaign    trip 


through  parts  of  this  territory  the 
stories  about  local  banks  and  indi- 
vidual business  in  actual  or  incipient 
bankruptcy  were  so  extreme  that  one 
hesitated  to  print  them  without  In- 
vestigation and  veriflcation. 

Among  other  things^  I  was  told  that 
in  some  counties  of  Montana  the 
schools  would  not  open  this  fall  be- 
cause the  farmers  could  not  meet  the 
taxes  to  support  them.  In  this  wheat 
and  potato  territory,  and  because  of 
this  condition,  the  issue  that  all  the 
local  candidates  talked  about  and  that 
all  the  people  wanted  to  hear  about, 
was  not  the  tariff,  nor  prohibition, 
nor  foreign  relaUons,  nor  any  of  the 
other  issues  that  the  East  talked 
about  and  heard  about  The  issue  in 
this  wheat  and  potato  territory  was 
deflaUon  and  the  Federal  Keserre 
Board— in  short  the  NaUonal  system 
of  currency,  banking,  and  credit.  The 
farmers  in  this  territory  blame  their 
troubles  on  the  policy  of  deflation, 
and  that  was  wliat  they  wanted  to 
talk  alKiut  and  hear  abouu 

The  farmer  has  come  to  realize  that 
income  is  a  matter  of  purchasing  power, 
and  not  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cenU 
received.  In  this  respect  fanners  are 
better  economists  than  leaders  of  or- 
ganized labor— perhaps  because  fanners 
have  paid  more  dearly  for  their  educa- 
tion. This  understanding  of  the  dis- 
advantages under  whicli  they  have  been 
laboring,  combined  with  an  increased 
sense  of  political  power  and  group  inter- 
est has  brought  forward  radical  farm 
represenUtives  whose  remedies  are  not 
always  carefully  conceived. 

Perhaps   the   outstanding   Senator  of 
this  type  who  will  appear  in  Washington 
as  a  result  of  farmer  dissatisfaction  is 
Smith  W.  Brookhart.  of  Iowa.     Brook- 
hart  has  been  a  teacher  in  a  country 
school,  a  farmer  who  has  won  prizes 
for  his  pigs,  apples,  and  corn,  and  a  man 
with  a  splendid  record  in  the  war.    He 
was  a   former   National   Guard   colonel 
who  attained  the  same  rank  in  the  Na- 
tional   service.      Senator    Brookhart    is 
pledged  to  work  for  the  repeal   of  the 
Esch-Cummins  Act  the  reopening  of  the 
Newberry   case,   and   a   "real   soldier's 
bonus."     Senator   Brookhart  is   in   his 
early  fifties  and  is  the  father  of  five 
children. 

Less  radical  than  Brookhart  is  the 
representative  of  the  farm  bloc  who  will 
speak  for  Nebraska  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Howell  was  supported  by  the 
Nonpartisan  League,  the  German  ele- 
ment in  the  Nebraska  electorate,  and  tbe 
prohibitionists.  Mr.  Howell  is  bone-jiry, 
Senato^elect  Howell  is  reported  to  be' 
against  the  ship  subsidy,  for  a  soldier 
bonus,  and  for  a  rational  tariff.  The 
meaning  of  the  last  phrase  is  distinctly 
a  matter  of  definition. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Howell  was  a  man- 
ager of  General  Leonard  Wood's  Presi- 
dential campaign  in  Nebraska  does  not 
lead  one  to  fear  much  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  supported  by  the  German  ele- 
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OF  WEST  VIRQINIA 

Democrat 


ment  Senator  Howell  is  well  known 
for  his  management  of  the  municipally 
owned  utilities  of  the  city  of  Omaha. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Annapolis  and  is  in 
his  flfty-ninth  year. 

Nebraska  elected  for  its  Governor  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Bryan,  the  brother  of  Will- 
lam  Jennings  Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan  has 
been  for  many  years  the  publisher  of 
the  "Commoner." 

At  first  it  appeared  that  the  Non- 
partisan League  had  failed  in  its  at- 
tempt to  elect  Lynn  J.  Frazier  to  the 
Senate.  Later  returns,  however,  indi- 
cate that  Mr.  Frazier  has  been  elected. 
He  represents  an  extreme  phase  of  the 
agricultural  unrest  which  has  been  be- 
hind the  Socialistic  policies  of  the  Non- 
partisan League. 

Another  new  Senator  who  will  belong 
to  the  farm  bloc  is  Dr.  Henrik  Ship- 
stead,  a  St.  Paul  dentist,  who  will  repre- 
sent Minnesota.    Dr.  Sbipstead  is  in  his 
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early  forties,  and  owes  his  election  to 
the  votes  of  labor  interests  and  the  Non- 
partisan League.  He  defeated  the  vet- 
eran Senator  Kellogg,  whose  loss- will  be 
keenly  felt  in  the  Senate.  Dr.  Shipstead 
stands  for  the  repeal  of  the  Esch-Cum- 
mins  Act,  a  "real  bonus  law,"  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Federal  Reserve  system, 
and  the  unseating  of  Senator  Newberry. 

THE  ELECTIONS :  A  STANDPATTER 
PULLS   THROUGH 

IN  contrast  to  the  farmer  radicals  of 
the  Middle  West  stands  out  Simeon 
D.  Fess.  Senator-elect  Fess  has  long 
been  a  member  of  the  lower  house  and 
has  a  record  of  never  voting  against  the 
President  except  once.  Then  he  voted 
to  override  Mr.  Harding's  veto  of  the 
Bonus  Bill.  Senator  Fess  before  enter- 
ing politics  was  President  of  Antioch 
College  and  is  the  author  of  an  "Outline 
of  American  History"  and  of  it  text-book 


on  physiology.  In  1920  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
gressional Committee. 

While  Ohio  went  Republican  so  far  as 
its  Senatorial  representative  is  con- 
cerned, it  showed  its  independence  by 
electing  a  Democratic  Governor,  Mr. 
A.  V.  Donahey. 

THE  ELECTIONS:    THREE 
SOUTHERN  STATES 

IN  the  South  the  State  of  Georgia  has 
chosen  Walter  F.  George,  formerly 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia,  to  succeed  the  late  Senator 
Watson.  His  supporters  claim  that,  de- 
spite his  acceptance  of  many  of  the 
Watson  doctrines,  he  will  be  more  con- 
servative than  Georgia's  late  representa- 
tive in  the  upper  house. 

Texas  sends  to  the  Senate  a  Democrat 
who  won-his  nomination  by  defeating  the 
able  Senator  Culberson  and  seven  other 
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Democrat 
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aspirants  for  public  office.  Senator-elect 
Mayfleld  was  supported  by  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  estimates  vary  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  support  upon  bis  success. 

Mississippi  has  happily  shaken  itself 
tree  from  the  Bilbo-Vardaman  tradition 
by  sending  Hubert  Durrett  Stephens  as 
successor  to  John  Sharp  Williams.  Mr. 
Stephens  will  not  find  it  easy  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  departure  of 
Senator  Williams  from  the  Senate,  but 
Mississippi  has  done  herself  credit  by 
bis  election. 

THE  VOICES   OF  THE  PEOPLE 

••rpHESE  United  States"  is  something 
J.  more  than  a  linguistic  survival. 
The  division  of  our  Nation  Into  units 
with  power  over  their  own  internal  de- 
velopment has  a  present-day  validity 
which  it  is  sometimes  bard  for  foreign 
observers  to  understand.  It  is  easier 
for  such  an  observer  to  understand  the 


historical  difference  between  France  and 
Switzerland  than  it  is  to  comprehend  the 
subtler  distinctions  which'  differentiate 
the  character  of  our  individual  States. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  Americans  to 
think  of  State  rights  as  artificial  when 
they  prevent  them  from  doing  what  th'jy 
wish.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  we  do  not 
give  them  credit  enough  for  the  advan- 
tages which  they  afford  us.  We  object 
to  State  barriers  when  they  prevent  us 
from  protecting  the  children  of  the  Na- 
tion as  we  believe  they  should  be  pro- 
tected. We  do  not  remember  at  the 
same  time  that  our  compartment  system 
of  Government  permits  us  ■  to  try  out 
political  experiments  by  a  laboratory 
method  which  would  be  Impossible  under 
any  other  form  of  government. 

To  the  foreigner  our  multitudinous 
divorce  laws  often  seem  nothing  less 
than  ridiculous.  To  the  American,  who 
understands  the  spirit  of  his  Govern- 


ment, these  divorce  laws  are  an  indica- 
tion of  diverse  public  opinions  which 
could  not  be  harmonized  without  a 
moral  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  large  por- 
tions of  our  population.  This  diversity 
of  State  opinion  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  popular  referendums  at  the  last 
election.  We  have  not  seen  the  text  of 
many  of  these  amendments,  but  their 
purport  seems  clear  enough  from  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  votes. 

In  the  social  .field  we  find  that  South 
Dakota  voted  two  to  one  for  a  strict  ban 
on  all  Sunday  festivities.  Montana,  on 
the  other  hand,  authorized  the  adoption 
of  a  pari-mutuel  system  of  betting  on 
horse-races.  Nevada,  by  popular  vote, 
has  refused  to  change  its  divorce  laws. 
Massachusetts  declines  to  censor  her 
motion  pictures. 

Massachusetts  rejected  the  measure 
providing  for  more  stringent  State  pro- 
hibition enforcement,  but  California  took 
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the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the 
Volstead  Act  to  Us  bosom  by  incorporat- 
ing them  in  her  statutes.  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  voted' against  such  in- 
corporation; all  the  other  large  cities  of 
California,  all  of  southern  California, 
and  most  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento Valley  combined  to  carry  the 
measure  through.  By  a  large  majority 
Ohio  defeated  a  measure  designed  to 
throw  the  burden  of  enforcing  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  popularity  of  the  proposition  to 
grant  a  bonus  to  veterans  is  indicated 
by  the  votes  of  the  six  States  confronted 
with  the  proposal  to  use  State  funds  for 
this  purpose.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
California,  and  Montana  voted  heavily 
to  this  end.  From  Olclahoma  the  final 
figures  are  not  available,  though  the  in- 
dications are  that  a  bonus  proposal  has 
been  passed. 

Oregon  manifested  her  faith  in  her 
public  school  system  by  adopting  a  law 
which  requires*  children'  between  the 
ages  of  eiglit  and  sixteen  years  to  attend 
public  school.  Only  those  who  are 
physically  Incapable,  those  who  have 
rompleted  the  eighth  grade,  and  those 
who  live  at  Inconvenient  distances  from 
schools  or  are  taught  by  parents  or  pri- 
vate teachers  are  exempt.  These,  how- 
ever, must  have  their  education  super- 
vised by  the  State.  Though  opposition 
to  this  law  came  largely  from  Catholics 
and  Protestants  interested  In  church 
schools,  it  ought  to  have  been  opposed 
by  all  who  believe  in  freedom  of  educa- 
tion. In  this  the  voters  of  Oregon  have 
adopted  what  is  fundamentally  an  un- 
democratic measure. 

Sentimentalists  failed  when  anti- 
vivisection  laws  were  defeated  in  Call- 

-^la  and  Colorado.  Washington  struck 
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a  blow  for  her  children  by  defeating  the 
attempt  to  prohibit  the  physical  exami- 
nation of  children  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents. 

Florida  voted,  among  other  things,  to 
Increase  the  school  taxes  of  the  State. 

THE  DANGER  IN  THE 
NEAR  EAST 

WHEN  the  date  for  the  assembly  at 
Lausanne  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Powers  specially  interested  in  the  Near 
Elast  was  changed  from  November  13  to 
November  20,  it  was  a  slight  concession 
to  the  wishes  of  Great  Britain  that  the 
later  date  was  fixed.  Up  to  November  1!; 
the  only  authorized  delegates  to  appear 
at  Lausanne  were  those  of  the  National- 
ist Turkish  Government.  The  feeling 
among  British  diplomats  that  led  to 
the  short  postponement  and  their  evi- 
dent desire  for  a  longer  postponement 
arose  because  the  acts  of  the  Nationalist 
Assembly  at  Angora  since  the  pact  made 
at  Mudanla  have  altered  the  situation. 
Most  spectacular  among  these  acts  was 
.the  Turkish  demand  that  the  British  and 
French  forces  in  Constantinople  should 
abandon  the  city  and  that  non-Turkish 
vessels  entering  the  Straits  of  Darda- 
nelles should  be  ordered  to  take  out  per- 
mits from  the  Nationalist  Government. 
This  was  not  only  an  unparalleled  piece 
of  International  impudence,  but  was  en- 
tirely outside  the  Mudanla  agreement. 
Apart  from  this,  the  Kemalists  have  ex- 
tended their  already  sweeping  demands, 
have  been  expressing  their  insistence  on 
the  abolishment  of  the  capitulations 
(extraterritorial  rights  long  conceded  to 
foreign  nations  in  Turkey),  and  have 
repeatedly  declared  that  nothing  but  full 
sovereign  rights  to  Turkey  under  the 
Nationalist  Government  would  be  consid- 
ered.    This  last  would,  taken  literally. 
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Include  the  right  to  fortify  the  Straite 
as  against  foreign  warships  if  Turke? 
should  so  desire. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  situation  in  the  Near  East  is 
free  from  serious  danger.  It  is  natnnl 
enough  that  the  Kemalists,  swollen  hj 
their  easy  success  over  the  weak-kneed 
Greek  array,  should  consider  this  their 
appropriate  time  to  bluff  and  blaster. 
They  are  trying  in  every  way  to  aound 
the  sincerity  of  the  purpose  of  Grea: 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  to  act  to- 
gether. It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  an 
effort  to  strengthen  and  clarify  the 
mutual  intentions  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  is  desirable  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  Lausanne  Conference.  Ismet 
Pasha,  who  heads  the  Turkish  delegaUon 
at  Lausanne,  darkly  hints  that  the  mili- 
tary success  of  Kemal  in  Asia  Minor  has 
put  the  Nationalists  in  such  a  poaitioo 
that  they  need  not  fear  compulsion  from 
any  direction. 

The  exodus  of  Greeks  and  Armenians 
is  now  from  Constantinople  as  well  as 
from  Eastern  Thrace  into  Western 
Thrace.  Many  thousands  of  Christian 
and  Jewish  people.  Including  large  num- 
bers of  employees  of  American  flrxna. 
are  trying  to  get  away  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  rumors  continue  to  b* 
spread  of  danger  of  massacre  and  con- 
flagration. The  proposal  of  a  sute  at 
siege  or  military  control  over  Constanti- 
nople has  been  discussed  between 
France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  one  of  bis  cam- 
paign speeches  expressed  his  riew  of  the 
situation  when  he  said:  "The  Treaty  of 
Mudanla,  which  was  won  by  flrmncsa. 
has  been  torn  to  shreds  by  the  Turks.** 
Lord  Curzon  declares:  "The  policy  of 
the  Turk  Is  one  of  nationalism  gone  wild 
and  is  almost  suicidal  In  its  character. 
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The  pretensions  of  the  Turks  cannot  be 
tolerated." 

THE  EARTHQUAKE 
CATASTROPHE  IN  CHILE 

IT  Is  impossible  at  this  writing  to  esti- 
mate with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
iiuml>er  of  fatalities  from  the  earthquake 
of  November  11  in  Chile.  Probably  a 
thousand  perished,  and  the  fatalities 
may  be  largely  in  excess  of  that  numl>er. 
The  disaster  affected  a  great  stretcli 
near  the  coast;  much,  if  not  most,  of  the 
damage  was  inflicted  by  a  tremendous 
wave  which  followed  a  subsidence  or 
break  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  so 
that,  first,  enormous  quantities  of  water 
sank  through  the  crevices,  and,  secondly, 
its  withdrawal  caused  an  Inrush  of  the 
ocean.  The  towns  of  Coqulmbo,  Copiapo, 
and  Yalenar  were  seriously  damaged 
and  the  last  was  practically  destroyed. 
KumerouB  small  places  and  country  dis- 
tricts were  devastated:  the  length  of  the 
territory  damaged  is  put  at  about  1,200 
miles. 

Earthquakes  are  no  novelty  in  Chile. 
As  long  ago  as  1853  the  town  of  Concep- 
cion  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
quite  similar  to  that  now  recorded,  and 
the  whole  country  along  the  coast  has 
often  suffered  from  smaller  disasters  of 
this  kind. 

CAUSE  AND  HISTORY 
OF  EARTHQUAKES 

OF  all  convulsions  of  nature  an  earth- 
quake is  undoubtedly  the  most  ter- 
rifying, both  because  of  the  vastness  and 
mystery  of-  the  overwhelming  power 
which  produces  it  and  because  man  can 
neither  escape  from  it  nor  protect  him- 
self against  it.  The  ancients,  as  modem 
barbarians  do,  ascril>ed  earthquakes  to 
the  malevolence  of  demons  or  to  the 
ancer  of  outraged  gods.  All  unusual 
and  gigantic  phenomena  of  nature,  they 
thought,  were  produced  by  supernatural 
causes.  Thus  Herodotus,  whose  history 
is  one  of  the  great  classics  of  all  litera- 
ture, in  two  passages  mentions  eclipses 
as  prodigies  or  portents  of  the  gods,  in 
both  cases  unfavorable  to  the  Greek>! 
and  foreshadowing  their  destruction. 
Science,  however,  made  earlier  and 
more  rapid  progress  in  astronomy  than 
in  seismology,  a  term  of  very  old  Greek 
derivation  employed  by  geologists  to  de- 
fine the  very  modem  study  of  earth- 
quakes. For,  while  the  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  knew  something  about  the 
cause  of  eclipses  before  the  Christian 
Era,  It  is  only  within  a  few  decades 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
formulate  the  causes  of  earthquakes. 
Even  now  a  good  deal  of  explanation 
of  earthquake  phenomena  is  h}rpotheti- 
cal.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be 
said    that    scientific    investigators    be- 


lieve that  earthquakes  are  caused  in 
two  Ways — either  by  the  explosive  press- 
ure of  volcanic  gases  in  the  molten  in- 
terior of  the  earth  or  by  the  slipping  or 
displacement  of  gigantic  strata  of  rock 
under  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  one 
case  the  earthquake  is  a  monstrous  ex- 
plosion, in  the  other  a  monstrous  land- 
slide. 

In  most  recorded  cases  the  landslide 
or  explosion  has  taken  place  near  the 
sea  or  under  its  bed,  so  that  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  violent  and  death- 
dealing  tidal  wave.  The  earthquake  that 
destroyed  Lisbon  in  1755  was  followed 
by  a  tidal  wave  which  swept  the  shores 
of  Portugal  and  drowned  or  dashed  to 
death  thousands  of  human  beings.  Alto- 
gether 40,000  lives  were  lost  in  that  dis- 
aster. Messina  was  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1783  and  again  in  1908,  and 
on  the  latter  occasion  a  great  tidal  wave 
wrought  much  of  the  destruction  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  60,000  persons. 
The  recent  Chilean  earthquake  and  tidal 
wave,  while  terrible  and  sad  enough,  are 
not  comparable  in  magnitude  to  the 
Portuguese  and  Italian  disasters,  nor 
probably,  in  loss  of  life,  to  two  great 
earthquakes  which  have  stricken  India 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  there  were  times 
when  the  Hebrew  poet  thought  man  to 
be  a  puny  thing  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
calculable forces  of  nature:  "What  Is 
man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and 
the  son  of  man,  that  thou  vlsitest  him? 
.  .  .  Thou  hast  made  the  earth  to  trem- 
ble; thou  hast  broken  it.  Heal  the 
breaches  thereof;  for  it  shaketb.  .  .  . 
He  looketb  on  the  earth,  and  it  trem- 
bletb;  he  toucheth  the  hills,  and  they 
smoke!" 

ANSWER  TO  THE  ROLL  CALL 

THE  sixth  annual  Roll  Call  of  the  Red 
Cross  is  now  under  way  and  will 
continue  until  Thanksgiving  Day.  Once 
a  year  the  Red  Cross  appeals  to  the 
American  public  to  Join  in  its  work.  The 
Roll  Call  is  Just  what  the  name  indi- 
cates; a  call  to  members  to  renew  their 
membership  and  to  those  not  members 
to  find  out  what  the  Red  Cross  is  and 
does  and  then  become  members.  This  is 
not  a  "drive"  in  the  usual  meaning  of 
an  attempt  to  raise  contributions  and 
donations;  no  doubt  the  National  Red 
Cross  welcomes  at  any  time  of  the  year 
new  memberships  and  special  contribu- 
tions, but  its  sole  direct  appeal  to  the 
public  is  to  Join  in  membership. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  exact  figures 
of  membership  are  at  present  A  year 
ago  there  were  at>out  six  million  mem- 
bers— a  much  larger  membership  than 
had  existed  liefore  the  war. 

As  probably  most  of  our  readers  know, 
the  meml>er8hip  fees,  amounting  to  sev- 


eral million  dollars,  go  directly  for  re- 
lief purposes;  the  beautiful  National 
Red  Cross  building  in  Washington  was 
paid  for  from  special  contributions  made 
for  that  purpose;  the  National  officers, 
or  most  of  them,  either  serve  without 
pay  or  are  paid  from  special  contribu- 
tions made  outside  the  membership  fees; 
thus  memliershlp  fees  paid  by  individ- 
uals go  intact  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
the  association. 

WHAT  THE  RED  CROSS  DOES 

WHAT  is  that  work,  now  that  the  war 
has  long  since  been  ended?  This  is 
a  question  sometimes  asked,  and  easily 
answered.  The  watchword  of  the  Red 
Cross  is  "Always  Ready."  One  big  part 
of  its  work  is  to  be  ready  for  emergen- 
cies. When,  such  disasters  happen  as 
those  at  San  Francisco  and  Galveston 
and  Tulsa,  and  now  Smyrna,  relief  and 
help  cannot  be  improvised  in  a  minute. 
This  is  Just  what  the  Red  Cross  is  tor; 
to  have  funds,  railway  trains,  nurses, 
doctors,  medical  supplies,  food,  tents, 
ready  to  send  with  speed  to  any  place 
where  the  need  is  great 

The  greatest  emergency  this  century 
has  seen  was  the  emergency  of  the  Great 
War.  What  the  Red  Cross  did  need  not 
now  be  recapitulated.  It  can  be  told 
only  in  terms  of  many  millions  of  money 
and  of  arduous  and  unpaid  service  of 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women. 

Since  the  war  the  Red  Cross  has 
rendered  services  of  vast  magnitude  in 
devastated  countries  and  regions;  nor  is 
its  work  in  this  direction  to  be  confined 
to  the  ravages  of  the  past  President 
Harding,  who  is  the  President  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  in  announcing  the 
present  Roll  Call,  points  out  that  a  fear- 
ful emergency  exists  abroad  at  this  mo- 
ment In  the  Near  East,  he  says,  "the 
lives  of  millions  of  unfortunate  people 
even  now  depend  and  must  continue  for 
a  long  time  to  depend  on  the  untiring 
liberality  of  more  favored  communities." 

The  relief  that  is  to  come  from  this 
country  must  be  rendered,  as  President 
Harding  points  out,  almost  entirely 
through  co-operation  between  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Near  East  Relief,  and  some 
smaller  agencies.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Red  Cross  expects  to  spend  for  the 
Near  East  at  least  five  million  dollar.s. 
It  could  not  spend  it  now  if  it  did  not 
have  it  now;  it  would  not  have  it  now 
if  it  had  not  been  tor  the  membership 
fees  of  last  year.  On  the  day  we  go  to 
press  the  American  Red  Cross  has  cabled 
to  Red  Cross  chapters  in  Chile  offering 
aid  to  sufferers  from  the  earthquake. 

One  other  among  many  activities  of 
the  Red  Cross  may  be  mentioned, 
namely,  the  aid  it  renders  to  the 
returned  American  soldier.  Colonel 
Forbes,  the  Director  of  the  Veto: 
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Bureau,  speaking  for  the  ex-service  man, 
says:  "Wtiether  it  be  a  matter  of  call- 
ing the  Bureau's  attention  to  an  unre- 
warded claim,  or  an  ill  man  needing 
hospitalization,  or  of  tiding  the  sicli 
veteran  over  the  time  which  must  elapse 
before  Government  aid  can  be  offered, 
the  Red  Cross  is  always  on  the  Job  with 
expert  service  and  the  necessary  goods." 

These  are  only  the  larger  divisions  of 
the  humane  work  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Its  public  health  activities,  its 
encouragement  of  sound  sanitary  sys- 
tems, its  education  in  first  aid,  its  train- 
ing of  nurses,  its  work  In  the  schools, 
are  less  outstanding,  but  combined  are 
extremely  valuable. 

We  Join  with  President  Harding  In 
urging  Americans  to  renew  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Red  Cross  "In  the  interests 
of  our  common  humanity  and  of  the  ser- 
vice which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-men." 

THE   ELECTION   AS 
A   SCHOOL 

Midnight,  October  22,  1780. 

Franklin.  Eh!  oh!  eh!  What  nave 
I  done  to  merit  these  cruel  sufferings? 

Oout.  Many  things:  you  have  ate 
and  drunk  too  freely  and  too  much 
indulged  those  legs  of  yours  in  their 
Indolence. 

Franklin.  Who  Is  It  that  accuses 
me? 

Oout.   It  is  I,  even  I,  the  Gout 

Frankliru  What?  My  enemy  In 
person? 

Oout.   No,  not  your  enemy. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  whose  pa- 
per in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  himself  and  the  gout  thus 
begins,  was  wise  enough  to  learn  the 
tises  of  adversity.  What  the  gout  was 
to  Franklin  failure  can  be  made  to  be 
to  any  one.  It  can  be  made  to  serve 
as  a  physician,  a  teacher,  a  good  friend. 

Fools  encounter  defeat  or  censure,  and 
become  angry. 

The  timid  encounter  defeat  or  censure, 
and  become  discouraged. 

The  wise  encounter  defeat  or  censure, 
and  learn  from  It. 

Whether  the  elections  on  November  7 
were  a  victory  for  the  Democratic  party 
is  disputed;  but  it  is  universally  recog- 
nized that  those  elections  were  a  defeat 
for  the  Republican  party.  There  is  rea- 
son for  doubt  whether  the  people  by 
their  votes  were  eager  to  register  their 
approval  of  the  Democratic  party;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  registered 
censure  for  the  Republican  party. 

By  our  laws  the  Republican  party,  in 
^<pite  of  the  adverse  vote,  will  remain 
in  power  in  the  National  Administration 
for  over  two  years  to  come;  and  will 
even  continue  In  control  of  Congress  by 
he  present  overwhelming  majority  until 

'xt  March,  and  by  a  narrower  margin 
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for  two  years  thereafter.  It  is  therefore 
of  great  concern  to  the  Nation  whether 
the  rebuke  administered  at  the  polls  will 
cause  the  Republican  leaders  to  be  an- 
gry, or  discouraged,  or  willing  to  learn. 

If  exi>erience  of  the  past  is  any  guide 
for  the  future,  it  is  certain  that  some 
Republican  leaders  will  have  learned 
nothing.  When  in  1910  the  people  be- 
gan to  show  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  Republican 
leaders  in  power  paid  little  attention; 
and  when  the  revolt  came  they  proved 
their  incapacity  for  authority  by  a 
course  which  was  guided  by  anger  and 
resentment.  Again  In  1916  Republican 
leaders  had  a  great  opportunity  of  profit- 
ing by  their  lesson,  but  this  time,  to 
their  undoing,  they  were  g^uided  by 
timidity.  We  hope  for  the  sake  of  the 
country  that  such  leaders  will  not  prove 
to  be  In  control  of  the  dominant  party 
now.  We  hope  that  those  who  are  In 
position  of  authority  In  the  party  will 
repress  whatever  anger  they  are  Inclined 
to  and  overcome  whatever  timidity  they 
are  tempted  by,  and  will  regard  this 
election  as  a  school. 

If  they  do,  they  will  find  defeat  a  good 
teacher. 

Defeat  can  teach  them  a  lesson  In 
leadership.  A  self-governing  people  like 
the  Americans  do  not  like  bosses,  but 
they  demand  leaders.  They  do  not  wish 
to  be  ordered  about  and  told  what  to  do; 
but  they  are  ready  to  follow  a  man  who 
understands  their  needs,  has  the  Insight 
to  read  their  thoughts  and  Interpret 
them  aright,  has  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  to  enable  him^  to  avoid  pitfalls,  has 
faith  in  the  country's  future,  and  has 
the  authority  of  character  and  mind  to 
direct  the  forces  of  government  in  car- 
rying out  the  people's  will.  It  Is  a  mis- 
take to  believe  that  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica do  not  want  leaders.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  believe  that  the  people  are  afraid  to 
have  those  In  positions  of  executive 
responsibility  exercise  authority.  No 
two  men  in  American  history  form  a 
more  striking  contrast  than  Roosevelt 
and  Wilson,  but  they  both  were  willing 
to  lead,  and  each  found  that  the  people 
were  willing  to  follow  him  as  long  as 
they  believed  he  represented  their  will 
and  purpose.  To-day  there  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  Administration 
has  been  reluctant  to  lead.  In  particu- 
lar, it  is  felt  that  the  President,  out  of 
a  sincere  and  unselfish  desire  to  promote 
the  spirit  of  co-operation,  has  been  too 
willing  to  forego  opportunities  for  shap- 
ing legislation,  tor  forming  and  guiding 
public  opinion,  and  for  controlling 
through  executive  authority  such  dis- 
turbances as  the  coal  and  railway 
strikes.  There  is  a  feeling  also  that 
within  Congress  itself  there  Is  lack  of 
intelligent,    public-spirited,    courageous 
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leadership.  The  people  have  common 
sense  enoufih  to  know  that  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  executive  machinery  cannot 
run  without  direction.  They  want  in 
charge  of  that  machinery  engineers  who 
are  willing  to  accept  responsibility  and 
exercise  the  corresponding  authority. 

Defeat    can    also    teach    Republican 
leaders  a  lesson   in   political   appoint- 
ments.   Americans  as  a  rule  recognize 
the  need  of  political  organization.    In- 
deed, they  are  among  the  most  conserva- 
tive people  in  the  world  in  their  loyalty 
to  organized  parties.     During  the  past 
generation,  however,  they  have  been  be- 
coming more  and  more  distrustful   of 
party    politics    and    party    politicians. 
They  are  more  sensitive  than  they  were 
to  appointments  made  for  purely  party 
reasons.   They  demand  In  every  appoint- 
ment at  least  the  apparent  Justification 
of  public  service  instead  of  party  re- 
ward.   They  may  not  always  be  right  In 
their  Judgment  as  to  the  men  most  fitted 
for  public  positions.    They  are  willing 
to  roll  up  a  large  vote  for  a  man  like 
Charles   Steinmetz  for  the  position  of 
State  Engineer  in  New  York  because, 
perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  they 
believe  that  a  man  who  has  gained  a 
great  reputation  as  an  Inventor  and  as 
a  scientist  would  be  a  good  administra- 
tor of  a  public  office  that  has  to  do  with 
engineering;  and  they  do  this  although 
Mr.  Steinmetz  had  no  place  on  either  of 
the  great  party  tickets.     They  believe 
that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Daugherty 
to  the  position  of  Attorney-General  was 
not  because  he  was  the  greatest  lawyer 
available  but  because  he  was  a  powerful 
agent  of  the  party  in  the  SUte.    They 
believe    that    the   appointment    of   Mr. 
Reily  to  Porto  Rico  was  not  because  he 
was  the  fittest  man  that  could  be  found 
for  the  difficult  task  of  colonial  adminis- 
trator, but  because  it  was  convenient  to 
find   some   berth   for   a  man   who   had 
rendered  political  service.    They  ought 
perhaps  to  remember  that  the  former 
Administration  made  a  wocse  apjK>int- 
ment  to  Santo  Domingo,  and  that  the 
present  Administration  has  chosen  for 
Governor  of  the  Philippines  the  greatest 
colonial  administrator  in  history;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  altogether  distasteful  to 
Republicans  that  the  people  should  ex- 
pect better  things  of  this  Administration 
than  the  worst  of  the  preceding  one,  or 
that  they  should  consider  it  natural  that 
the  high  standard  adopted  in  the  Philip- 
pines should  be  applied  to  Porto  Rico 
and  elsewhere.  That  there  is  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  appointment  of 
Dr.    Sawyer    as    the    Administration's 
chief     spokesman     concerning     public 
health  and  public   welfare  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  no  less  pronounced  because  that 
appointment   is  attributed  to  personal 
rather  than  political  causes.    More  and 
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more  people  are  demanding  that  appoint- 
ments to  public  office  should  be  made 
for  public  reasons. 

Defeat  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  Re- 
publican leaders  a  lesson  in  political 
management.  Again  and  again  Ameri- 
cans have  shown  their  discontent  with 
the  old  method,  followed  in  both  parties, 
known  as  log-rolling.  The  fact  that  the 
people  themselves  are  apt  to  follow  this 
method  in  local  politics  renders  them  no 
more  tolerant  of  it  when  it  is  followed 
in  National  politics;  indeed,  it  may  be 
one  of  the  very  reasons  why  they  are 
intolerant  of  it.  They  do  not  like  petty 
ways  of  dealing  with  matters  of  Na- 
tional concern.  In  particular,  they  are 
outraged  by  the  log-rolling  method  as 
applied  to  the  tariff.  Very  few  Ameri- 
cans know  anything  about  the  specific 
schedules  of  the  Tariff  Bill  which  Con- 
gress recently  passed;  but  they  saw 
those  schedules  determined  by  a  log- 
rolling method.  They  saw  their  repre- 
sentatives swapping  votes  for  the  sake 
of  satisfying  special  interests,  giving  a 
concession  here  for  the  sake  of  one  in- 
terest in  exchange  for  concessions  on 
behalf  of  another  interest.  They  have 
seen  that  method  used  again  and  again; 
and  if  they  are  disgusted  with  it  more 
this' time  than  ever  before,  it  is  because 
their  disgust  has  become  cumulative.  It 
is  this  kind  of  political  management 
that  they  identify  with  reaction.  They 
are  ready  to  trust  almost  any  man  who 
speaks  to  them  in  the  terms  of  general 
interests'as  distinct  from  those  who  seek 
favor  by  giving  favors  for  special  inter- 
ests. 

Defeat  possibly  may  teach  Republican 
leaders,  finally,  a  lesson  in  humanity.  No 
matter  how  efficient,  or  high-minded,  or 
industrious  a  public  servant  may  be, 
Americans  are  not  likely  to  trust  him 
long  with  responsibility  if  they  feel  that 
he  does  not  understand  them  and  does 
not  see  the  problems  of  the  Nation  in 
terms  of  the  problems  of  the  individu- 
als who  comprise  the  Nation.  Men 
of  widely  different  political  opinions, 
widely  different  economic  views,  may  all 
be  successful  in  a  single  election  if  they 
all  appear  to  the  people  to  be  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual men  and  women  whom  they  seek 
to  represent.  Oifford  Pinchot  and  Smith 
Brookbart,  "Al"  Smith  and  Henry  Ford, 
to  cite  but  four  instances  out  of  many, 
are  men  whom  the  people  generally  re- 
gard as  human.  It  was  this  element  of 
human  understanding,  the  ability  to 
think  as  the  people  themselves  were 
thinking,  that  gave  Theodore  Roosevelt 
a  unique  place  of  leadership  as  long  as 
be  lived  and  will  endear  his  memory  to 
the  American  people  through  all  coming 
generations.  Such  personalities  cannot 
be  made  to  order,  but  if  party  leaders 


wish  to  maintain  their  party  in  control 
they  must  find  men  who  not  only  have 
integrity  and  public  spirit  and  the 
genius  for  command,  but  also  personal 
understanding  of  the  ordinary  man  and 
woman. 

These,  we  think,  are  some  of  the  les- 
sons which  defeat  may  teach  the  Repul>- 
lican  leaders  if  they  are  teachable. 
Perhaps  at  the  end  of  their  course  of 
discipline  they  may  be  tempted  to  say 
to  Defeat  as  Franklin  said  to  the  Gout: 
"I  submit  and  thank  you  for  the  past, 
but  intreat  the  discontinuance  of  your 
visits  for  the  future;  tor  in  my  mind 
one  had  better  die  than  be  cured  so  dole- 
fully." And  possibly  they  might  profit, 
as  indeed  all  political  leaders  would 
profit,  if  Gout's  final  warning  might  be 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Defeat:  "I  know 
you  too  well.  You  promise  fair,  but 
after  a  few  months  of  good  health  you 
will  return  to  your  old  habits;  your  fine 
promises  will  be  forgotten  like  the  forms 
of  the  last  year's  clouds.  Let  us,  then, 
finish  the  account,  and  I  will  go.  But  I 
leave  you  with  an  assurance  of  visiting 
you  again  at  a  proper  time  and  place; 
for  my  object  is  your  good,  and  you  are 
sensible  now  that  I  am  your  real  friend." 


PROHIBITION 

IF,  as  the  "Wets"  claim,  prohibition 
was'  put  over  on  an  unsuspecting 
and  unwilling  public  by  the  covert 
and  cunning  action  of  a  small  group  of 
zealots  and  fanatics,  the  prohibitory  law 
is  certainly  not  going  to  stay  on  the 
statute-books  without  wide  discussion 
and  a  good  many  rigorous  tests  of  pul>- 
lic  sentiment 

The  late  election  furnished  some  of 
those  tests.  The  triumph  of  Senator 
Kdwards  in  New  Jersey  certainly  shows 
that  an  unmistakable  majority  of  the 
voters  of  that  State  want  beer  and  light 
wines,  if  not  the  good  old  American  cor- 
ner saloon.  In  New  York  the  issue  was 
somewhat  obscured,  although  the  "Drys" 
must  admit  that  Governor  Smith's  over- 
whelming vote  is  an  indication  that  the 
ardor  of  the  women  of  the  State  for  pro- 
hibition is  not  what  it  was  thought  to 
be.  In  Massachusetts  the  "Wets"  claim 
to  be  encouraged  by  the  election,  al- 
though there  the  issue  was,  as  in  New 
York,  obscured  by  other  questions. 

The  "Drys,"  however,  are  Justified  in 
being  Jubilant  about  California  and 
Ohio.  California,  in  which  wine-making 
was  until  recently  a  leading  industry, 
has  adopted  by  a  clear  majority  a  meas- 
ure which  insures  effective  State  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  authorities 
in  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  This  is  really  significant. 
And  Ohio,  which  has  never  been  a  pro- 


hibition State,  rolled  up  the  extraordi- 
nary majority  of  187,000  against  light 
wines  and  beer. 

The  number  of  Americans  who  want 
a  return  of  the  gin-mill,  the  corner 
liquor  saloon,  the  village  barroom,  is 
negligible.  There  are  thousands  of  good 
citizens,  however,  who  would  like  to  be 
able  to  have  a  glass  of  claret  with  their 
dinner  or  e  glass  of  beer  on  a  summer 
evening  while  listening  to  a  good  band 
concert. 

Now  this  picture  of  a  glass  of  ruby 
Pontet  Canet  or  of  amber  Liebfraurailch 
at  the  family  dinner  table  and  of  a  cool- 
ing stein  of  Pilsner  or  Wttrzburger  at 
the  family  concert  party  is  really  very 
tempting.  The  trouble  is  that  these  nice 
things  cannot  be  had  without  the  liquor 
saloon.  It  has  been  tried,  and  the  at- 
tempt has  failed  over  and  over  again. 
The  dispensary  system  has  failed  in  the 
South;  the  Gothenburg  system  has  failed 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  It  seems 
to  be  pretty  conclusive  that  if  we  take 
beer  and  light  wines  we  must  take  the 
grog-shop  along  with  them.  The  man 
who  says,  "Oh,  no!  I  don't  want  the 
saloon  back  again;  all  I  want  is  light 
wine  and  beer,"  either  does  not  know 
what  he  .is  talking  about  or  does  not 
really  mean  what  he  says.  What  he 
really  means  is  that,  saloon  or  no 
saloon,  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
his  personal  pleasure.  Don  Marquis,  the 
genial  and  perspicacious  satirist  of  the 
New  York  "Tribune,"  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head  with  this  well-aimed  stroke: 

"If  they  do  make  light  wines  an' 
.  l>eers  legal,"  grumbled  Clem  Hawley, 
The  Old  Soak,  yesterday,  "that  ain't 
gonna  mean  much  to  us  drlnkin'  men. 
The  trouble  with  light  wines  is  that 
they're  light.  An'  the  trouble  with 
beer  is  that  it  takes  up  room  that 
orter  to  be  used  for  hard  liquor." 

Stripped  of  all  sophism,  the  question 
is  simply  a  problem  in  social  expediency. 
Is  it  better  for  the  Nation  to  insist  upon 
the  personal  liberty  of  every  man  to  de- 
cide for  himself  about  the  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages  or  to  Insist  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  that  form  of  personal  liberty 
in  order  to  abolish  the  liquor  saloon 
with  the  alcoholism,  the  vice,  the  crime, 
and  the  political  corruption  which  it  in- 
evitably produces? 

Prohibition  is  not  a  matter  of  abstract 
morals;  it  is  a  matter  of  social  welfare, 
like  the  abolition  of  the  personal  liberty 
of  spitting  where  one  chooses  or  the 
institution  of  compulsory  vaccination. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  the  greatest 
and  most  interesting  experiment  that 
has  ever  been  tried  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  It  is  certainly  worth  trying 
fairly  and  honestly.  Notwithstanding 
New  Jersey,  we  believe  that  a  substan 
tial  majority  of  Americans  want  to  see 
that  tria^m^da^  ^^  ^^OUglt: 
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(O)  Harvard  Unlveralty 


John  8.  Sargent's  new  mural  paintings  for  the  WIdener  Memorial  Library  of  Harvard  University 
have  recently  been  unveiled.  They  constitute  a  memorial  to  the  Harvard  men  who  gave  their  lives 
to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  In  the  World  War.  The  subjects  represented  are  the  symbols  of  Death 
and  Victory,  and  the  Coming  of  the  Americans  to  Europe.  In  the  latter  panel  Mr.  Sargent  has 
Ailed  the  space  with  a  mighty  column  of  American  youths  in  uniform,  slashing  the  composition 
boldly  from  right  to  left  In  the  lower  right-hand  side  are  three  figures  symlwllc  of  France,  Bel- 
glum,  and  England.  Prance,  In  the  foreground,  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap,  carries  an  infant  on  her 
left  arm  and  stretches  out  her  right  to  receive  the  support  of  the  American  soldiers.  Behind  her, 
Belgium,  a  broken  (word  In  her  band,  has  swooned,  and  is  upheld  by  other  soldiers,  while  aha 
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protects  herself  partially  with  the  robe  of  Britannia,  a  helmeted  figure  behind  her.  In  the  upper 
left-hand  comer  Is  a  magnificent  reprencntatlon  of  the  American  eagle,  silhouetted  against  the  flag. 
Behind  the  soldiers  can  be  made  out  a  conrentlonallxed  representation  of  the  sea.  In  the  other 
panel  the  motif  Is  that  of  a  mortally  wounded  soldier  clasping  In  his  left  arm  the  shrouded  flguro 
of  Death,  and  In  his  right  the  Winged  Victory.  Beneath  his  feet  lies  a  fallen  private,  and  above 
htm  are  angels  blowing  trumpeta  The  face  of  Death  Is  hidden  and  the  flgure  wears  a  crown,  but 
the  effect  Is  somber  and  terrifying.  The  Victory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  a  light  golden  color, 
affording  a  radiant  contrast  to  the  genius  of  Death.  We  have  taken  this  description  from  an 
article  by  Professor  O.  H.  Edgell  la  the  "Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin" 
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UNDER  FOUR  PRESIDENTS 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF  OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 
CHAPTER   XII— THE   WORLD   WAR 


TOURING  through  Normandy  late 
in  July,  1914,  we  met  some  friends 
who  had  Just  come  from  Paris, 
who  told  us  that  war  was  imminent  and 
from  best  reports  would  brealc  out 
within  a  very  few  days.  We  hurried 
to  Paris,  and  In  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  the  whole  aspect  of  the  city 
had  changed.  The  air  throbbed  with 
the  "Marseillaise."  Everywhere  there 
were  crowds,  but  they  were  neither 
boisterous  nor  hilarious.  Everywhere 
there  was  an  air  of  tension  and  deter- 
mination, vastly  unlilce  the  usual  mood 
of  jovial,  happy  Paris. 

Starting  at  once  for  London,  we  found 
it  impossible  to  get  train  accommoda- 
tions, BO  we  motored  to  Dieppe.  The 
ordinary  capacity  of  the  boat  for  New- 
haven  was  Ave  hundred  passengers,  but 
it  was  packed  with  some  two  thousand 
persons  on  this  voyage,  mainly  Ameri- 
cans. The  Calais-Dover  crossing  of  the 
Channel  had  already  been  suspended. 

On  the  train  from  Newhaven  to  Lon- 
don a  curious  incident  occurred  that 
indicated  the  derangement  of  things.  I 
had  four  fares  to  pay,  amounting  to 
about  three  pounds.  I  handed  the  con- 
ductor a  flve-pound  Bank  of  England 
note.  He  took  it,  but  shortly  returned, 
saying  he  could  accept  nothing  but  gold. 
I  expostulated  with  him,  told  him  I  had 
no  gold,  and  since  a  bank  note  was  valid 
tender  I  Insisted  upon  its  acceptance. 
But  the  upshot  was  that  he  preferred  to 
take  my  card  with  my  London  address! 
My  credit  at  that  moment  seemed  better 
than  that  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  London  soon  afterwards,  at  the 
Waldorf  Hotel,  before  a  meeting  of  sev- 
eral thousand  stranded  Americans,  I 
made  a  short  address  to  the  panic- 
stricken  assembly,  assured  them  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  and  were  as  safe  in 
London  as  If  they  were  in  New  York, 
and  that  our  committee  would  remain 
with  them  and  help  them  get  suitable 
transportation  as  early  as  practicable. 
There  was  loud  cheering  and  my  words 
seemed  to  have  a  comforting  effect. 

A  group  of  us  at  once  organized  a 
special  committee  for  the  aid  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe.  At  the  Hotel  Savoy 
several  large  salons  were  placed  at  our 
disposal,  so  that  we  had  room  for  the 
various  departments  that  needed  to  be 
formed  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
many  terrified  Americans  who  were 
pouring  into  London  from  all  over  the 
Continent.  I  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Embassy  Committee,  of  which  Aral>as- 
sador  Page  was  honorary  chairman,  and 
the  American  Ambassadors  to  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  the  Ministers  to 
Holland  and  Belgium  were  made  ad- 
visory members.    Many  British  friends 
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Brown  Bros. 

"We  hurried  to  Paris,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  city  was  changed.  The  air  throtbed  tcith  the  'Marseillaise.' " 
This  picture  shows  the  outskirts  of  Paris  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 


who  visited  our  rooms  marveled  at  the 
promptness  and  ef&ciency  with  which  we 
despatched  business  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  were  solicitous  for  the 
health  of  "the  unofficial  ambassador,"  as 
I  was  l>eing  called,  and  his  staff. 

EARL  GREY   AND  WALDORF   ASTOR 

One  day  Earl  Grey  paid  me  a  visit  at 
our  headquarters,  and  with  him  was 
Mrs.  Waldorf  Astor,  now  Viscountess 
Astor,  who  insisted  that  Mrs.  Straus  and 
I  spend  the  week-end  at  Cliveden,  their 
residence,  a  short  distance  out  of  Lon- 
don. Other  guests  were  Earl  Grey, 
Geoffrey  Robinson,  editor  of  the  London 
"Times,"  and  several  editors  of  the 
"Round  Table,"  a  political  quarterly. 

Mr.  Waldorf  Astor  was  an  earnest, 
modest  young  man,  then  about  thirty- 
four  years  old,  unspoiled  by  his  enor- 
mous wealth.  He  was  devoting  much  of 
his  wealth  as  well  as  his  parliamentary 
activities  to  philanthropic  work,  includ- 
ing the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
tuberculosis,  and  in  this  connection  had 
been  in  touch  with  my  brother  Nathan 
in  regard  to  milk  pasteurization. 

When  England  entered  the  war.  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  was  published 
in  what  was  called  the  British  "White 
Paper."  Sir  Edward  Grey,  now  Viscount 
Grey,  had  made  a  speech  in  Parliament, 
of  which  I  read  the  published  version 
In  this  "White  Paper."  It  happened 
that  on  that  very  day  Earl  Grey,  cousin 
to  Sir  Edward,  was  lunching  with  me  at 
my  hotel,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  the 


necessity  of  making  clear,  especially  for 
the  American  public,  that  the  reason 
England  had  Joined  the  Allies  was  not 
so  much  on  Belgium's  account,  but  to 
uphold  the  sanctity  of  international 
obligations.  This  concerned  not  alone 
the  belligerent  nations,  but  all  the  na- 
tions. Without  the  sanctify  of  interna- 
tional obligations  the  war,  no  matter 
how  it  ended,  would  cause  a  reversion 
to  a  state  of  international  barbarity. 
Earl  Grey  suggested  that  I  discuss  the 
subject  with  his  cousin,  and  a  few  days 
later  we  three  sat  down  to  a  simple 
luncheon  at  Earl  Grey's  home  on  South 
Street,  in  Park  Lane. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  spoke  earnestly  and 
frankly.  He  felt  the  great  responsibility 
of  the  decision  that  brought  England 
into  the  war,  and  said  he  had  often 
asked  himself  whether  he  could  have 
done  otherwise.  There  was  nothing 
chauvinistic  in  either  his  attitude  or  bis 
arguments.  It  was  plain  that  he  had 
weighed  the  entire  issue  carefully. 
His  open-mindedness,  simplicity,  and 
straightforwardness  of  manner,  bis 
great  ability  and  humanitarian  zeal,  im- 
pressed me. 

I  mentioned  the  importance  of  having 
Russia  grant  civil  and  religious  rights 
to  her  subject  nationalities,  that  the 
failure  of  such  action  would  weaken  the 
moral  cause  of  the  Allies,  and  that  from 
an  American  point  of  view  It  was  Im- 
portant that  Russia  give  some  evidence 
of  a  liberal  spirit,  otherwise  It  might  be 
feared  that  victory  for  the  Allies  would 
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(O)  Harris  ft  Ewtng 
Count  von  Bemstorff,  to  whom  Mr. 
Btraus  broached  the  Bubject  of  media- 
tion in  the  early  day»  of  the  war  at 
a  dinner  at  the  home  of  Mr.  James 
Bpeyer 

redound  mainly  to  the  advantage  of  au- 
tocracy In  Russia.  I  contended  tliat  it 
was  not  a  question  of  humanity,  but 
plain  state  policy,  and  that  3t  was  Im- 
portant that  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  bring  Russia,  as 
their  ally,  into  line.  I  had  received  sev- 
eral cables  from  prominent  men  in  New 
York  and  Boston  who  had  thus  ex- 
pressed the  American  point  of  view. 

A  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICA  ON  BRITISH 
WAR  VIEWS 

Earl  Grey  suggested.  In  accordance 
with  my  remarks  of  a  few  days  before 
about  the  necessity  of  making  clear 
England's  position  in  entering  the  war, 
that  I  give  out  an  interview  to  the 
American  press  covering  the  substance 
of  our  conversation.  I  demurred.  Natu- 
rally I  hesitated  to  state  publicly  the 
delicate  and  critical  questions  that  the 
British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had 
so  frankly  discussed  with  me.  However, 
Sir  Edward  himself  said  he  would  appre- 
ciate my  doing  so,  for  he  had  perfect 
confidence  in  my  doing  It  without  em- 
barrassment to  his  country.  I  therefore 
agreed  to  it,  with  the  proviso  that  he  ap- 
prove the  interview  before  it  was  re- 
leased for  publication. 

I  got  In  touch  with  the  representatives 
of  the  American  impers  in  London  and 
that  evening  gave  out  the  interview. 
The  next  morning  I  sent  a  ct4>y  to  Sir 
Edward,  who  returned  It  to  nie'  without 
a  single  change,  saying  he  approved  both 
its  form  and  content.  The  matter  wa.s 
then  cabled  to  America,  published  in  our 
leading  papers  on  August  IS,  and  cabled 
back  for  republication  in  the  British 
papers. 

Thereafter  the  London  papers  came  to 
me  for  further  Interviews,  and  in  a  sub- 


sequent statement  I  dwelt  more  specifi- 
cally on  the  importance  of  Russia's  fair 
treatment  of  her  subject  nationalities, 
particularly  the  Jews,  who  had  suffered 
most.  The  press  representatives  asked 
whether  they  might  show  my  interview 
to  Lord  Weardale  and.  If  possible,  get 
his  comment,  to  which  I  gladly  con- 
sented. 

He  had  been  head  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary deputation  that  visited  Russia  the 
year  before.  He  told  me  later  that  he 
had  already  written  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sazonoff,  along 
the  identical  lines  of  my  Interviews.  He 
supplemented  what  I  had  stated  with  an 
interview,  saying,  among  other  things: 

It  would  be  an  immense  step  In  the 
path  of  process  of  Russia  herself  and 
would  create  a  profound  sentiment  of 
satisfaction  in  the  civilized  world  if 
the  Czar  at  such  a  Juncture  were  to 
give  emphatic  indorsement  to  his  al- 
ready declared  intention  to  give  full 
religious  liberty  to  all  his  peoples.  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  powerful  in  the 
battlefield;  it  is  even  more  important 
to  conquer  the  approval  of  the  human 
conscience. 

The  Government  and  people  of  Great 
Britain  were  very  solicitous  at  that  time 
regarding  public  opinion  in  America  and 
the  probable  attitude  of  our  Government. 
In  many  quarters  there  was  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  and  even  of  misgiving 
toward  the  statement  by  President  Wil- 
son respecting  an  offer  of  mediation  at 
the  opportune  moment.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Treaty. 
Because  of  this  and  other  considerations. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  others  recognized 
the  Importance  of  having  Russia  give 
evidence  of  a  more  enlightened  spirit. 

We  left  London  at  the  end  of  August, 
and  soon  after  our  arrival  home  Mr. 
James  Speyer  Invited  Mrs.  Straus  and 
myself  to  dine  with  him  at  his  summer 
home  at  Brlarcliff.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip  were  expected,  and  Count 
von  Bemstorff  would  be  there.  As  Mrs. 
Straus  was  rather  worn  out  by  her  Lon- 
don experience,  I  went  alone. 

AT  DINNER  WITH  BERNSTORFF 

Bemstorff  I  had  known  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  had  first  met  him  In  1888 
when  I  was  on  my  first  mission  to  Tur- 
key and  be  was  attach^  of  the  German 
Embassy.  Later  he  came  to  Washington 
as  Ambassador  when  I  was  In  the  Cabi- 
net, and  we  met  frequently  there. 

The  conversation  was  general,  al- 
though it  was  inevitable  that  we  should 
discuss  the  war.  Bemstorff  voiced  the 
usual  claim  of  the  Germans,  that  they 
did  not  want  war,  and  that  the  Kaiser 
and  the  German  Government  stood  tor 
peace.  When  he  had  dilated  upon  that 
theme,  I  asked  him: 

"Is  that  the  present  sentiment  and 
attitude  of  your  country?" 

He  replied  that  it  certainly  was  when 
he  left  Berlin  only  two  weeks  before,  on 
returning  to  America  from  his  leave  of 
absence. 

Knowing  how  anxious  President  WU- 
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William  J.  Bryan,  who,  as  Secretary 

of  State,  eagerly  co-operated  V>ith  Mr. 

Straus  in  his  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of 

the  Oreat  War 

son  was  to  use  any  proper  opportunity 
for  ending  the  war,  I  asked  Bemstorff 
whether  his  Government  would  enter- 
tain a  proposition  for  mediation. 

"Speaking  for  myself,  I  certainly 
would  entertain  such  a  proposition,"  he 
replied,  but  added  that  he  could  not 
speak  officially,  since  cable  communica- 
tion with  his  Government  had  been  cut 
off  for  a  week  or  more. 

I  asked  him  whether.  In  his  opinion, 
his  Government  would  give  favorable 
consideration  to  such  a  proposal.  He 
said  that  before  leaving  Berlin  he  had 
discussed  with  the  Chancellor  the  possi- 
bility of  mediation,  following  the  report 
of  President  Wilson's  statement  that  he 
was  ready  to  offer  his  services  as  me- 
diator to  both  parties,  and  the  Chancel- 
lor had  said  that  the  war  had  but  begun 
and  it  was  too  early  to  instruct  regard- 
ing mediation  until  the  offer  was  pre- 
sented. The  Ambassador  added  that  his 
personal  opinion  was  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  accept  an  offer  of  mediation. 
I  regarded  his  statement  as  significant, 
and  asked  him  If  I  might  use  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  I  saw  fit  He  replied  that 
he  had  no  objection. 

As  we  rose  from  the  table,  I  made  sure 
of  my  understanding  of  his  statements, 
and  then  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  report 
the  conversation  to  Secretary  of  State 
Bryan,  so  that  he  might,  if  he  saw  fit, 
bring  it  before  the  President.  I  so  in- 
formed Bemstorff,  and  again  he  told  me 
he  had  no  objection. 

A  FLYING  TRIP  TO  WASHINGTON 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  ten- 
fifteen.  I  announced  that  I  would  go  to 
Washington  on  the  midnight  train.  My 
host  suggested  that  I  "sleep  on  it  and 
don't  hurry;"  but  I  concluded  that  If 
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Sir  Cecil  8prinff-Rice,  British  Ambassa- 
dor, who  doubted  Oermany's  good  faith 
concerning  the  subject  of  mediation 

the  war  by  even  a  few  hours  I  would 
have  to  charge  myself  with  neglect  of 
duty  if  on  account  of  personal  conveni- 
ence I  had  refrained  from  doing  bo.  The 
next  day  was  Sunday;  the  day  after  wan 
Labor  Day;  and  all  the  while  thousands 
were  falling  on  the  battlefield.  Several 
of  the  guests  agreed  with  my  decision,  so 
I  bade  them  good-night,  called  my  motor, 
and  caught  the  midnight  train  for  Wash- 
ington. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  repeated  to  Mr. 
Bryan  at  his  home  my  conversation 
with  Bernstorff,  and  Bryan  believed,  as 
I  did,  that  It  might  pave  the  way  to 
mediation.  I  suggested  that  he  have  the 
German  Ambassador  come  to  Washing- 
ton and  speak  with  him.  He  communi- 
cated with  the  German  Embassy,  and 
Bernstorff  arrived  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Bryan  presented  the  subject  to  the 
President,  who  expressed  himself  as 
pleased  with  the  possibility  of  a  favor- 
able outcome.  The  Secretary  advised 
me  to  see  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir 
Cecil  Spring-Rice,  and  the  French  Am- 

vssador,  M.  Jusserand.    He  had  already 


Informed  them  as  to  what  had  taken 
place  and  of  my  presence  In  Washington. 
Sir  Cecil  asked  whether  I  would  kindly 
come  to  the  Embassy,  and  I  suggested 
that  he  arrange  to  have  the  French  Am- 
bassador also  present    This  be  did. 

When  I  reached  the  Embassy  we  were 
soon  joined  by  H.  Jusserand.  Both 
agreed  that  the  mediation  proposal  was 
deserving  of  serious  attention,  but  Sir 
Cecil  bad  little  confidence  in  Bernstorff, 
who  had  been  his  colleague  at  Cairo, 
where  they  had  represented  their  respec- 
tive Governments.  He  asked  whether  I 
thought  an  ambassador  would  make 
such  a  statement  as  Bemstorff's  without 
authority  from  his  Government.  I  re- 
plied that  both  he  and  M.  Jusserand 
were  better  qualified  to  answer  that 
question,  upon  which  M.  Jusserand  said 
that  he  knew  that  no  ambassador  under 
the  German  system  would  dare  make 
such  remarks  without  previous  author- 
ity from  his  Government. 

"That  is  so  much  the  better,"  I  com- 
mented. 

Sir  Cecil  declared  that  German  diplo- 
macy was  peculiar  and  that  the  Foreign 
OflSce  had  no  conscience  in  disavowing 
statements  by  its  ambassadors  If  it 
suited  Germany's  purpose. 

After  we  had  gone  over  the  whole  sub- 
ject, both  Ambassadors  stated  that  If  It 
held  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  short- 
ening the  war,  It  was  their  duty  to  en- 
tertain it.  I  replied  that  I  hoped  they 
would  entertain  it  cordially. 

Jusserand  In  his  usual  happy  manner 
said,  "'Cordially,'  that  Is  a  little  too 
strong." 

"Well,  sympathetically,  then,"  I  said. 
■     "Yes,  sympathetically,  yes."    And  with 
that  we  parted,  both  Ambassadors  ex- 
pressing their  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  my  services. 

I  had  been  scrupulously  careful  to  be 
absolutely  accurate  in  all  my  statements, 
and  It  was  therefore  gratifying,  after 
the  Bryan-Bernstorff  conference,  to  have 
the  Secretary  tell  me  that  the  Ambas- 
sador's report  of  the  Brlarcllff  incident 
was  in  every  detail  In  accord  with  mine, 
and  to  have  the  Ambassador  also  con- 
firm the  correctness  of  Mr.  Bryan's  un- 
derstanding from  my  report.  Naturally, 
I  was  anxious  to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ings or  misconceptions  of  any  kind.  The 
issue  was  too  Important. 

Both  Secretary  Bryan  and  Ambassador 
Bernstorff  cabled  to  Berlin,  and  for  the 
time  the  subject  rested  there,  and  I  re- 
turned to  New  York.  But  before  leav- 
ing I  called  by  appointment  at  both  the 
French  and  British  Embassies,  which 
also  had  communicated  events  in  detail 
to  their  Governments.  Both  Ambassa- 
dors expressed  their  high  appreciation 
of  my  services  and  hoped  I  would  keep 
In  close  touch  with  them  regarding  the 
matter.  I  told  them  I  would  regard  my- 
self as  "messenger  boy"  for  mediation. 
Sir  Cecil  replied,  "Ambassador  extraoi^ 
dinary."  He  promised  to  keep  me  in- 
formed, and  two  days  later  wrote  me: 

I  have  not  yet  received  any  intima- 
tion from  my  Government,  nor  do  X 


expect  one  unless  something  definite 
Is  before  them.  But  I  need  not  tell 
you  bow  heartily  my  sympathy  la 
with  your  humanitarian  efforts,  and 
you  know  Grey  well  enouirh  to  be 
sure  that,  while  scrupulously  faithful 
to  all  his  engagements,  he  wlU  do 
everything  possible  In  the  cause  of 
peace. 

LIFTING  THE  LATCH  OF  THE  DOOB 
TO  MEDIATION 

Throughout  these  negotiations  we  took 
great  care  to  keep  the  matter  secret. 
Despite  that  fact,  it  leaked  out  in  some 
way,  and  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  "Times"  reported  It  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  impression  that  I  had 
been  duped  by  the  wily  German  Ambas- 
sador; and  there  were  one  or  two  other 
papers  that  took  that  view.  Sir  Cecil 
Sprlng-Rlce  was  incensed  at  this  inter- 
pretation and  wrote  me  on  October  3: 

I  am  sure  no  one  who  knows  you 
and  knows  the  facts  would  ever  think 
that  you  were  either  duped,  or  the 
secret  agent  of  Germany.  I  am  quite 
positive  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  would 
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England  on  the  sanctity  of  inter- 
national  obligations   in    the   early 
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never  have  such  an  idea.  What  you 
did — and  what  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  do-^s  a  work  of  pure  philan- 
thropy. 

On  October  15  he  wrote  me  again,  say- 
ing that  when  the  London  "Times"  rep- 
resentative returned  to  'Washington  from 
New  Yorlt  he  would  set  him  right  as  to 
the  facts,  with  a  view  to  having  the  re- 
port corrected,  and  adding: 

We  used  to  say  at  school,  "Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  get 
more  kicks  than  halfpence!"  It  rep- 
resents a  melancholy  truth,  but,  how- 
ever, I  am  sure  every  well-thinking 
person  must  appreciate  your  benefi- 
cent efforts. 

But  in  general  the  press  of  Oreat 
Britain  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the 
services  I  had  rendered  in  lifting  the 
latch  of  the  door  to  mediation. 

A  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  con- 
cerning the  negotiations  sheds  important 
light  upon  the  British  attitude: 

Foreign  Office,  I^ndon,  S.W. 
Saturday,  26  September,  1914. 
Dear  Mr.  Straua: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the 
9tb.  I  am  so  busy  that  I  have  not 
time  to  write  at  any  length:  but  do 
not  let  that  make  you  suppose  that  I 
am  out  of  sympathy  with  what  you 
say. 

First  of  all,  however,  we  must  save 
ourselves  and  the  West  of  Europe, 
before  we  can  exercise  any  influence 
elsewhere.  The  Prussian  military 
caste  has  dominated  Germany,  and 
the  whole  of  the  West  of  Europe  is 
in  danger  of  being  dominated  by  it. 
The  German  Government,  In  the 
hands  of  this  military  caste,  prepared 
this  war,  planned  It,  and  chose  the 
time  for  It  We  know  now  that  the 
war  has  revealed,  how  thoroughly  the 
German  preparations  had  been  made 
beforehand;  with  an  organization  and 
forethought  which  Is  wonderful,  and 
would  have  been  admirable  had  it 
been  devoted  to  a  praiseworthy  pur- 
pose. Not  one  of  the  other  nations 
now  flghting  against  Germany  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way. 

Now,  we  wish  to  have  three  things: 
Firstly,  to  secure  our  own  liberty  as 
independent  States,  who  will  live  and 
let  live  on  equal  terms;  secondly,  the 
establishment  somehow  of  a  Germany 
not  dominated  by  a  military  caste;  a 
nation  who  will  look  at  liberty  and 
politics  from  the  same  point  of  view 
as  we  do,  and  who  will  deal  with  us 
on  equal  terms  and  in  ETood  faith; 
thirdly,  reparation  for  the  cruel 
wrongs  done  to  Belgium — to  get  that 
is  a  matter  of  honor  and  Justice  and 
right. 

The  statements  made  by  WolfTs 
Bureau  In  Europe  deny  that  Germany 
is  yet  ready  for  peace.  If  she  is 
ready  for  peace,  then  I  think  that  her 
ambassador  in  Washington  onght  not 
to  beat  about  the  bush.  He  ought  to 
make  it  dear  to  President  Wilson 
that  he  Is  authorized  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  his  Government ;  and  state  to 
the  President  that  Germany  does  wish 
to  make  peace.  In  that  case,  P»resl- 
dent  Wilson  could  approach  all  the 
others  who  are  engaged  in  this  war 
and  bring  them  into  consultation  with 


Keystone 

Jules  Juaserand,  the  French  Amba»- 
aador,  who  welcomed  Mr.  Straus's  lift- 
ing the  latch  of  the  door  to  mediation 

one  another  and  with  him.  But  at 
present  we  have  no  indication  that 
Germany  wishes  to  have  peace,  and 
no  indication  that  she  would  agree  to 
any  terms  that  would  give  reparation 
to  Belgium  and  security  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  that  the  peace  would  be 
durable. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  Grbt. 

GERMAN  INSINCERITY  EXPOSED 

The  history  of  those  negotiationa  Is 
presented  somewhat  at  length  because 
my  friend  of  many  years,  the  late  Am- 
bassador Page,  in  his  recently  published 
letters  also  expressed  the  feeling  that  I 
had  been  used  as  a  dupe  to  throw  the 
blame  for  continuing  the  war  upon  Oreat 
Britain,  though  he  expressed  great  con- 
fidence in  me  and  friendship  for  me.  I 
was  not  unmindful  of  this  contingency; 
but  I  felt  that  if  the  negotiations  did 
not  result  as  we  hoped,  they  would  serve 
to  expose  the  insincerity  of  the  German 
Government  with  regard  to  its  peace 
professions.  And  this  is  precisely  what 
happened,  as  the  answer  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  received  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  September  22.  confirms: 

The  Imperial  Chancellor  is  much 
obliged  for  America's  offer.  CermEmy 
did  not  want  war,  it  was  forced  upon 
her.  IJven  after  we  shall  have  de- 
feated France  we  shall  sUll  have  to 
face  IHigland  and  Russia.  England, 
France,  and  Russia  have  signed  a 
convention  to  make  peace  solely  in 
mutual  agreement  with  each  other. 
England,  that  is,  Mr.  Asquith.  the 
London  Times,  and  English  diplo- 
matic officers,  have  on  various  occa- 
sions .  .  .  (sir)  that  England  is  deter- 
mined to  conduct  the  war  to  the 
utmost  and  that  she  expects  success 
from  it  lasting  a  long  time.  It  is 
therefore  up  to  the  United  States  to 
get  our  enemies  to  make  peace  pro- 
posals.   Germany  can  only  accept  the 


peace  which  promises  to  be  a  real  and 
lasting  peace  and  will  protect  her 
against  any  new  attacks  from  her 
enemies.  If  we  accepted  America's 
offer  of  mediation  now  our  enemies 
would  interpret  it  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  the  German  people  would 
not  understand  it  For  the  nation 
which  has  been  willing  to  make  such 
sacrifices  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
there  shall  be  guarantees  of  rest  and 
security. 

On  Septeml>er  29  all  the  British  jta- 
pers  served  by  the  Central  News  War 
Service  carried  a  cable  from  New  York 
detailing  the  negotiations,  which  ended: 

It  is  believed  by  those  concerned 
that  an  Important  step  has  been 
taken  to  pave  the  way  for  mediation, 
when  the  opportune  moment  arrives. 
In  other  words,  the  bolt  on  the  door 
of  mediation  has  been  thrown  back  so 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  door  to 
be  opened  without  either  side  being 
forced  to  take  the  initiative.  Time 
will  doubtless  show  that  the  initiative 
so  fortuitously  taken  by  Mr.  Straus 
will  prove  of  real  service  in  the  in- 
terests of  ultimate  peace  negotiations, 
and  any  endeavors  to  deprecate  those 
services  as  having  been  made  in  Ger- 
many's interests  are  not  only  con-  ' 
trary  to  all  the  facts,  but  are  most 
unfortunate. 

Note:  The  censor  does  not  object 
to  the  publication  of  the  foregoing 
details,  but  insists  that  publication 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  foot-note 
pointing  out  that  since  these  occur- 
rences took  place  the  German  Gov- 
ernment have  disavowed  their  am- 
bassador. 

Had  Germany's  oft-reiterated  peace 
professions  been  sincere,  she  would  have 
accepted  this  offer  for  mediation.  By 
her  refusal  the  falsity  of  her  professions 
was  exposed,  not  only  In  Great  Britain 
and  in  our  own  country,  but  in  all  the 
neutrals;  and  the  exposi  served  as 
added  proof  to  all  peace-loving  and 
neutrally  minded  persons  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war  and  its  continu- 
ance rested  upon  the  German  Govern- 
ment. 

WILSON  URGED  TO  CONFER  VITB 
EX.PRESIDSNTS 

For  a  year  or  more  events  marched 
on.  tragically,  like  a  malignant  disease. 
On  February  2,  1917,  I  lunched  with 
Roosevelt  at  the  Hotel  Langdon,  where 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping  when  in 
New  York.  The  German  Government 
two  days  before  had  announced  her  sub- 
marine blockade  of  the  British,  French, 
and  Dutch  coasts,  and  our  own  entrance 
into  the  war  seemed  likely. 

Roosevelt  said  he  did  not  think  we 
should  be  involved;  the  President  would 
probably  find  some  way  out  and  arrange 
to  have  Germany's  pledge  not  to  destroy 
merchant  ships  of  neutrals  or  belliger- 
ents, without  warning,  whittled  down  so 
as  to  apply  only  to  ships  flying  the 
American  flag.  He  told  us  that  he  had 
engaged  passage  on  one  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company  steamers  to  Jamaica  for 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  himself.   Mrs.  Roo; 
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velt  needed  a  change,  and  they  would 
start  in  a  few  days.  Regarding  the  war, 
he  could  do  nothing  more.  He  had  done 
nil  he  could.  He  had  made  an  offer  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  raise  a  division, 
and  had  a  whole  card  catalogue  of 
names  of  men  who  bad  volunteered  to 
serve  in  It. 

His  relations  with  the  President  were 
far  from  friendly.  He  had  violently 
criticised  him  in  articles  contributed  to 
the  "Metropolitan  Magazine"  and  in 
public  addresses  had  urged  preparedness 
and  compulsory  military  training.  I 
asked  him,  in  view  of  the  German  block- 
ade, what  he  would  do  if  he  were  Presi- 
dent. He  said  he  would  promptly  assem- 
ble our  fleet,  put  marines  on  the  In- 
terned German  ships,  and  .^how  Ger- 
many that  we  were  in  dead  earnest; 
that  unless  she  recalled  her  decision  to 
sink  merchant  ships  without  observing 
the  rules  of  modern  warfare  We  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  protect  our 
rights. 

"If  we  continue  to  back  down,  we  will 
become  Chinafled,  without  any  rights 
that  other  nations  will  respect,"  said 
Roosevelt,  emphatically. 

In  such  critical  times  personal  differ- 
ences might  be  laid  aside,  I  suggested, 
and  I  wanted  him  to  write  the  President 
and  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  his 
views.  I  went  further:  I  suggested  that 
I  write  the  President  about  it.  But,  in 
Roosevelt's  opinion,  Wilson  vrould  con- 
clude that  Roosevelt  had  himself  urged 
me  to  do  this  because  of  my  close  asso- 
ciation with  him. 

My  own  relations  with  the  President 
were  always  agreeable,  I  might  even  say 
most  friendly.  He  had  written  me  that 
he  would  consider  it  a  favor  it  I  would 
keep  him  informed  of  important  develop- 
ments that  came  under  my  observation. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  on  the  eve  of  war 
it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  he  consulted 
with  his  two  surviving  predecessors,  as 
Monroe  had  done  with  Jefferson  and 
Madison  before  issuing  the  doctrine 
which  bears  his  name.  In  the  crisis  we 
were  facing  such  a  step  would  allay 
partisan  differences  and  serve  to  solidify 
the  Nation.  With  these  ideas  in  mind  I 
wired  the  President: 

Every  patriotic  American  should 
support  you  in  this  great  crisis  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  May  I  stig- 
gest  the  course  followed  by  Monroe 
under  a  crisis  involving?  many  of  the 
same  principles,  to  confer  with  the 
two  surviving  ex-Presldents,  whose 
advice,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  most  help- 
ful and  serve  to  patriotically  solidify 
the  country  behind  you? 

Roosevelt  felt  sure  the  President 
wanted  neither  advice  nor  co-operation, 
though  he  himself  was  ready  to  give  the 
fullest  co-operation  should  Wilson  desire 
it.  He  thought  the  same  was  true  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Taft.  The  telegram,  to 
my  surprise,  was  given  out  at  Washing- 
ton to  the  press  a  day  or  two  later,  but 
nothing  ever  came  of  it. 
On  February  7  the  country  was  more 
less  agreeably  surprised  to  learn  that 


Count  von  Bernstorff  had  been  given  his 
passports  and  Ambassador  Gerard  at 
Berlin  had  been  instructed  to  demand 
his.  I  say  the  country  was  surprised  be- 
cause the  President  had  so  long  avoided 
such  a  step — even  after  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitanla  and  the  Sussex  following 
his  "strict  accountability"  and  other 
strong  statements — that  it  was  generally 
believed  he  did  not  mean  to  take  it. 

Roosevelt,  of  course,  thought  that  we 
should  have  taken  such  action  long  be- 
fore. His  contention  was  always  that 
had  we  taken  prompt  and  decisive  steps 
after  the  Lusitauia  tragedy  we  should 
have  been  spared  the  submarine  inva- 
sions. He  thought  we  should  have  acted 
when  Germany  announced  her  subma- 


"THE  GOLDEN  CHAPTER 

IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

CIVILIZATION" 

After  Ambassador  Straus  at- 
tended the  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  he  wrote 
in  his  "Random  Notes:"  "I  regard 
this  day  and  its  happenings  as  the 
golden  chapter  in  the  history  of 
civilization."  In  next  week's  chap- 
ter of  his  Autobiography  he  de- 
scribes the  Imposing  sessions  at 
the  Quai  d'Orsay,  the  brusque* 
Clemenceau,  the  statesmen  of  four- 
teen nations,  and  President  Wilson 
speaking  for  1,200,000,000  people. 
When  Mr.  Straus  arrived  in  Paris 
as  Overseas  Chairman  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  he  was 
at  once  informed  by  Colonel  House 
that  because  of  Lfon  Bourgeois's 
insistence  upon  certain  additional 
provisos  in  the  Covenant  the 
League  of  Nations  was  "on  the 
rocks."  Mr.  Straus  immediately 
hunted  up  Bourgeois,  and  after 
a  long  conference  secured  the 
Frenchman's  promise  that  France 
would  support  the  League  as  pre- 
liminarily drafted,  hut  that  he 
would  have  to  refer  to  the  special 
clauses  for  political  effect.  Mr. 
Straus  was  therefore  able  to  report 
back  to  Colonel  House  that  the 
League  was  "off  the  rocks."  Mem- 
orable impressions  of  the  historic 
Conference  and  its  subtle  political 
background  are  revealed  In  next 
week's  chapter. 


rine  blockade  and  possibly  eaved  our- 
selves from  the  Lusitania  horror.  Now 
that  diplomatic  relations  were  broken 
off,  be  canceled  his  trip  to  Jamaica,  not 
wishing  to  be  out  of  the  country  when 
war  was  likely  to  be  declared  at  any 
moment 

FINAL  IMPRESSIONS  OF  B009EVELT 

A  few  days  before  Christmas,  1918.  I 
called  on  Roosevelt  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  where  he  was  convalescing 
from  his  seven  weeks'  illness,  believed 
to  have  been  inflammatory  rheumatism. 
He  was  dressed  In  his' robe  de  chambre 
and  was  seated  in  an  armchair  with  a 
pile  of  books  before  him.  He  looked 
neither  enfeebled  nor  emaciated,  though 
he  showed  signs  of  illness.  When  I 
asked  him  how  he  had  been  since  my 
last  visit,  for  I  had  called  on  him  fre- 
quently during  his  illness,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  had  an  attack  of  embolism — 
I  think  that  was  the  ailment— which 
showed  In  bis  wrists,  and  thai  his  fever 
had  gone  up  to  104.  But  that  was  all 
gone,  and  he  was  again  feeling  fine.  The 
old  vivacious  glow  was  on  his  face.  He 
was  planning  to  return  to  Sagamore  Hill 
to  spend  Christmas. 

The  next  day  Roosevelt  left  the  hos- 
pital to  return  to  his  home  in  Oyster 
Bay.  He  apparently  gave  every  Indica- 
tion that  soon  he  would  be  entirely  well 
again  and  be  with  us  for  many  years. 
Certainly  that  is  what  we  all  expected. 
He  was  only  sixty. 

Exactly  two  weeks  later,  on  January 
6,  1919,  I  received  a  telephone  call  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  from  his 
secretary,  announcing  that  Roosevelt 
had  died  early  that  morning.  For  thir- 
teen years  or  more  t}e  had  had  a  large 
and  affectionate  share  in  our  lives  and 
thoughts,  and  Mrs.  Straus  and  I  felt  as 
though  we  had  been  stricken  with  the 
loss  of  a  member  of  our  immediate  fam- 
ily. I  can  truly  say  that  I  never  bad  a 
more  loyal  or  a  dearer  friend.  He  al- 
ways treated  me  and  mine  as  if  we  were 
among  his  nearest  relatives. 

On  January  8  my  wife,  my  son's  wife, 
and  I  motored  to  Oyster  Bay  to  attend 
the  funeral  In  the  little  Episcopal 
church  which  had  been  Roosevelt's 
place  of  worship.  The  building  held 
only  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, so  that  none  but  his  family  and 
close  friends  could  be  present.  There 
was  a  committee  from  the  United  States 
Senate  headed  by  Vice-President  Mar- 
shall; and  another  from  the  House. 
Among  the  guests  were:  Elihu  Root. 
Truman  H.  Newberry,  H.  L.  Stlmson, 
J.  R.  Garfield;  Mrs.  Garfield,  ex-Presi- 
dent Taft,  and  Governor  Hughes.  Will- 
iam Loeb,  Jr.,  and  Captain  Archie 
Roosevelt  were  ushers.  The  other  sons, 
Theodore  and  Kermit,  were  still  in 
France.  The  church  was  filled  with  a 
company  of  sincere  friends  and  bereaved 
mourners.  The  regular  Episcopal  ser- 
vice was  begun  at  twelve-foriy-flve.  and 
lasted  about  twenty-five  minutes,  when 
we  all  ac<?||j^^^d^(b^^te\l(e-HttIe 
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cemetery  on  the  side  of  the  hill  half  a 
mile  away. 

-A.  day  hardly  passes  without  its  scores 
of   pilgrims  to  that  grave.    They  come 
from    near  and  far.     They  lay  a  few 
flovrers  on  the  grave.    On  holidays  and 
Sundays  they  come  by  the  hundreds. 
Tmto   years  ago  the  intimate  friends  of 
Roosevelt,  who  had  been  o£Bciaily  or  per- 
sonally associated  with  him,  formed  the 
Roosevelt    Pilgrimage,    an    association 
vrliose  purpose  is  to  keep  alive  the  ideals 
and    ];>er80nality  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
by  an  annual  visit  to  his  grave  and  a 
simple  ceremony.    On  January  6,  1922, 
some  sixty  persons  made  the  pilgrimage, 
beaded  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  permanent 


chairman  of  the  association.  James  R. 
Garfield  read  Roosevelt's  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  address,  delivered  in  Chrlstianla 
in  1910,  at  the  conclusion  of  vrhich  some 
wreaths  were  laid  on  the  grave.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  invited  us  all  to  luncheon,  and 
the  old-time  hospitality  and  friendliness 
of  the  Roosevelt  home  brought  many 
memories  of  our  departed  leader. 

After  luncheon  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pilgrimage  took  place  In  the  great 
North  Room,  where  Roosevelt  had  so 
often  received  his  friends  and  guests. 
Dr.  Abbott  made  a  brief  and  feeling  ad- 
dress, and  Mrs.  Richard  Derby  (Ethel 
Roosevelt)  read  from  the  original  manu- 
script Roosevelt's  proclamation  of  1912 


which  called  into  being  the  Progressive 
Party.    Hermann  Hagedorn  read  a  poem 
entitled  'The  Deacon's  Prayer,"  by  Sam- 
uel Valentine  Cole,  which  had  especially 
appealed  to  Roosevelt.    The  last  stanza 
may  well  be  regarded  as  the  prayer  of 
our  people  more  than  once  since  the 
Oreat  Soul  departed: 
"We  want  a  man  whom  we  can  trust 
To  lead  us  where  thy  purpose  leads; 
Who  dares  not  lie,  but  dares  be  just — 
Qive    us    the    dang-erous    man    of 
deeds ! " 
So  prayed  the  deacon,  letting  fall 
Each  sentence  from  his  heart;  and 
when 
He  took  his  seat  the  brethren  all, 
As  by  one  Impulse,  cried,  "Amen!" 


THE   HOLY  GHOST 

BY   WITTER   BYNNER 

I  HAD  been  bound  that  I  should  see  his  beak 
Bearing  the  key  of  heaven. 
And  I  had  girded  up  my  heart  to  se^ 

By  all  the  seas,  all  seven  .  .  . 
But  yesterday  I  listened  and  I  heard, 

Just  seven  miles  from  town, 
A  little  gray  invisible  swift  bird. 
A  wild  dove,  flutter  down. 


MORE  HEAT  FROM  LESS  COAL' 

BY  LEWIS   EDWIN  THEISS 


EVER  since  Gulliver  had  his  talk 
with  the  king  of  Brobdingnag,  the 
world  has  been  awardin?  the  palm 
of  excellence  to  the  man  who  can  make 
two  ears  of  corn  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before.  Just  now,  at  least  In  the 
United  States,  we  are  looking  for  another 
magician  of  the  same  sort.  There  is  a 
wreath  all  ready  for  the  man  who  will 
show  us  how  to  make  one  lump  of  coal 
do  the  work  of  two.  While  we  are  wait- 
ing for  that  magician,  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  follow  Uncle  Sam's  direc- 
tions for  making  our  one  lump  of  coal 
deliver-  as  nearly  as  possible  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  of  the  heat  contained  in  It. 
To  do  that  we  must,  first  of  all,  pay 
more  attention  to  the  regulation  of  our 
stoves  and  furnaces,  because  most  house- 
holders waste  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  fuel  they  use  through  Ignorance 
of  proper  methods  of  heater  regulation. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
draught  regulation  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  factor  in  burning  coal 
efficiently  in  house-heating  furnaces. 
Draught  is  regulated  mainly  by  damp- 
ers—one in  the  ash-pit  door,  one  in  the 
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firing  door,  and  one  in  the  smoke-pipe. 
Some  smoke-pipes  have  two  dampers. 

To  operate  these  dampers  properly  one 
must  understand '  their  functions.  The 
damper  in  the  ash-pit  door  regulates  the 
amount  of  air  flowing  up  through  the 
Are,  and  so  determines  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion. The  damper  in  the  firing  door 
supplies  the  air  necessary  to  burn  the 
gases  arising  from  the  fuel  bed.  Open- 
ing the  damper  in  tho  smoke-pipe 
checks  the  flow  of  air  through  the  fire. 
Though  these  facts  are  almost  self-evi- 
dent, considerable  care  is  required  to 
operate  these  dampers  efficiently. 

For  example,  when  soft  coal  Is  thrown 
onto  a  hot  fire,  gas  is  promptly  liberated. 
Unless  this  gas  is  burned,  it  will  flow 
up  the  chimney  unconsumed  and  its  heat 
be  lost.  The  damper  in  the  fuel  door, 
therefore,  must  be  opened  just  enough  to 
admit  sufficient  air  to  allow  the  perfect 
combustion  of  these  excess  gases.  After 
these  gases  have  been  burned,  th6  quan- 
tity of  air  supplied  above  the  fuel  bed 
should  be  reduced  by  closing  the  flre- 
door  damper.  But  no  rule  for  such  dos- 
ing can  be  stated,  because  different  fuels 
give  off  differing  amounts  of  gas.  Soft 
coal,  for  instance,  gives  off  a  very  large 
volume  of  these  combustible  gases.    An- 


thracite gives  off  so  little  that  ordinary 
leakage  about  the  door  gives  ample  air. 
The  damper  must  be  regulated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  gas  to  be 
burned.  A  little  experiment  and  obser- 
vation will  quickly  show  the  householder 
how  to  regulate  this  damper.  With  coal 
at  $14  or  more  a  ton.  It  will  pay  any 
householder  to  try  to  get  one  dollar's 
worth  of  heat  from  each  one  hundred 
cents'  worth  of  coal  he  must  buy.  One 
can  see  the  unburned  coal  among  the 
waste  ashes,  and  so  one  has  a  visual  re- 
minder of  how  much  coal  one  has  wasted 
through  Improper  furnace  regulation. 
But  one  cannot  see  the  lost  gases,  and 
80  one  hardly  realizes  that  there  has 
been  waste  also  in  that  direction.  We 
should  be  particular,  therefore,  to  try  to 
avoid  it. 

This  waste  of  actual  coal  that  we  send 
away  in  the  ash-can  occurs  from  a  dou- 
ble cause:  improper  regulation  of  the 
damper  in  the  ash-pit  door  and  too  much 
shaking  of  the  flre.  If  too  little  draught 
Is  provided,  a  part  of  the  fuel  will  be 
unconsumed;  and  if  too  much  draught 
is  allowed,  combustion  will  be  unneces- 
sarily rapid.  Either  course  means 
waste.  Again  the  householder  must  ob- 
serve and  experiment  in  order  to  strike 
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the  happy  medium.  And  he  must  do  so. 
with  every  new  fuel  he  burns,  because 
of  the  great  differences  in  the  burning 
qualities  of  fuels,  even  of  the  same  sort. 

As  for  managing  the  grate,  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  A.  M.  Daniels,  expert  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  a  fire 
should  not  be  shaken  down  more  than 
three  times  a  day,  and  generally  not 
more  than  twice.  As  soon  as  the  first 
bright  spot  is  seen  through  the  grate, 
stop  shaking.  Rock  the  grate  back  and 
forth  rather  than  turn  it  over  com- 
pletely. Disturbing  the  Are  by  poking  is 
also  advised  against  unless  this  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  However,  some  coals 
make  clinkers  that  fuse  into  large 
masses.  These  will  not  go  through  the 
grate  and  must  be  worked  up  with  a 
poker  and  taken  out  through  the  fire 
door.  But  this  occurs  seldom.  To  try 
to  work  such  a  mass  through  the  grate 
would  mean  that  much  unconsumed  coal 
would  also  go  through  the  grate. 

Never  shake  live  coals  through  the 
grate.  To  be  sure,  the  ashes  could  be 
sifted  and  these  coals  recovered;  but  few 
of  us  are  willing  these  days  to  sift  ashes. 
The  better  way  is  to  avoid  shaking  down 
the  unbumed  coal.  In  mild  weather  a 
considerable  accumulation  of  ashes  can 
profitably  be  left  on  the  grate. 

But  ashes  should  never  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ash  pit.  The  volume  of 
the  ash  pit  Is  carefully  calculated  and 
is  designed  to  permit  enough  air  to  pass 
into  and  through  it  to  bum  the  fuel 
properly  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
grate  bars  cool  enough  to  prevent  injury 
by  overheating.  If  ashes  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  pit,  they  prevent  uniform 
air  circulation,  hinder  combustion,  and 
cause  damage  to  grates. 

This  winter,  as  never  before,  many 
householders  will  use  substitutes  for 
anthracite  coal.  According  to  Mr.  Henry 
Kreisinger,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  the  following  fuels.  In  the 
order  named,  are  best  for  house-heating 
purposes: 

1.  Anthracite,  In  sizes  from  one-half 
Inch  to  egg  size. 

2.  Coke,  in  pieces  one-half  inch  to 
three  inches  across. 

3.  Coal  briquets,  two  to  three  Inches 
in  diameter. 

4.  Screened  Pocahontas  (semi-bitumi- 
nous) coal  between  one-fourth  inch  and 
three  or  four  Inches. 

5.  Sized  bituminous  In  pieces  one-half 
inch  to  three  inches. 

Soft  coal  and  seml-bitumlnons  coal  are 
both  practicable  fuels  for  the  home  fur- 
nace, but  they  should  be  used  with  care 
and  handled  In  a  way  quite  different 
from  anthracite.  When  firing  anthracite, 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  spread- 
ing the  coal  evenly  over  the  entire  fuel 
bed.  The  fire  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  too  low  before  a  new  supply  is 
added,  and  the  bed  nhould  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible.  This  bed  should  be 
thick.  Semi-bituminous  coals  of  the 
Pocahontas  type  can  be  used  in  the  same 
"ay,  by  spreading  them  entirely  over  the 

'e  bed,  and  to  about  the  thickness  of 
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eight  to  ten  Inches.  They  are  nearly 
smokeless  and  make  but  little  soot 

Bituminous  coal  should  be  fired  only 
by  placing  fresh  fuel  over  one-half  of 
the  fire  bed  at  a  time.  These  soft  coals 
give  off  great  quantities  of  gas,  etc. 
When  half  of  the  fire  bed  is  left  uncov- 
ered, the  volatile  matter  rising  from  the 
fresh  charge  is  quickly  Ignited  by  the 
glowing  coals  in  the  uncovered  half.  If 
the  entire  surface  of  the  bed  is  covered 
with  a  heavy  charge  of  coal,  the  vola- 
tile matter  arising  does  not  Ignite  for  a 
considerable  time  and  passes  away  un- 
burned  as  tarry,  greenish-yellow  smoke. 
Furnace  and  fiues  become  filled  with  this 
smoke,  and  when  finally  the  fire  burns 
through  the  new  layer  of  coal  the  smoke 
and  gas  may  explode  with  sufiicient 
violence  to  blow  down  the  furnace  pipes 
and  fill  the  house  with  smoke.  Such 
explosions  are  particularly  likely  to  oc- 
cur if  the  coal  contains  much  slack.  So 
be  careful  when  using  soft  coal  to  cover 
only  part  of  the  fire  at  a  time. 

Soft  coal  makes  a  much  more  Intense 
heat  than  hard  coal  does,  and  is  conse- 
quently much  harder  on  grates.  More 
ashes  will  have  to  be  left  under  the  fire, 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  warping  of  the 
grate  bars. 

On  account  of  haulage  charges,  wood 
usually  costs  too  much  for  use  in  cities; 
but  for  towns  near  woodlands  wood  is 
an  excellent  fuel.  Wood  needs  more 
combustion  space  than  coal.  A  coal 
stove  can  be  changed  at  very  slight  ex- 
pense by  having  the  fire-bricks  removed 
and  lighter  ones  substituted.  However, 
very  good  results  can  be  obtained  in 
almost  any  stove  with  wood.  FHirnaoes 
can  be  heated  with  wood,  and  many 
manufacturers  make  special  wood  grates 
for  their  furnaces.  Short  blocks  eight 
to  twelve  inches  are  best  for  furnace  use. 
Hardwood  is  preferable,  though  any  sort 
of  wood  win  produce  heat.  The  best 
method  of  firing  Is  to  keep  the  furnace 
packed  full  of  wood,  with  a  moderate 
draught.  The  simplest  and  most  effec- 
tive way  to  use  wood  in  a  furnace  is  to 
combine  it  with  coal.  Pack  the  fire  box 
with  wood  to  the  level  of  the  fire  door, 
and  put  a  layer  of  coal  on  top.  Some 
of  this  coal  will  settle  down  in  the 
crevices  between  the  sticks  of  wood, 
making  a  level  bed  with  coal  on  top. 

One  of  the  most  economical  stoves  for 
burning  wood  can  be  made  by  turning 
an  ordinary  furnace  into  a  "Wilson 
heater."  Remove  the  grate  bars  and  lay 
fire-brick  on  the  fioor  of  the  ash  pit. 
Build  a  wood  fire  on  the  fire-brick,  close 
the  ash-pit  door  tight  and  keep  the 
ventilator  in  the  fuel  door  open.  A 
wood  fire  made  in  this  way  will  bum 
very  slowly. 

Doubtless  the  most  efficient  way  of  all 
to  bum  wood  is  in  one  of  the  so-called 
wood  heaters,  which  are  tight  little 
sheet-iron  stoves.  A  very  good  sized 
one  can  be  had  for  $6  or  $7,  and  smaller 
ones  for  $4  or  $5.  One  can  bum  any- 
thing In  them,  and  even  rubbish  or  punk 
wood  will  heat  a  room  well.  We  live  in 
the  country,  and,  having  our  own  wood- 


lot,  burn  mostly  wood.  We  have  several 
of  these  little  stoves.  Time  and  again 
I  have  noticed,  on  cold  winter  mornings 
that  when  I  start  the  fire  In  the  stove 
in  our  living-room  the  temperature  of 
the  room  will  rise  about  a  degree  a 
minute.  When  the  temperature  reaches 
the  desired  point,  it  Is  possible  to 
damper  down  the  fire  so  that  the  wood 
merely  smolders.  Burning  thus,  a 
chunk  of  good  wood  will  last  half  a  day 
or  all  night.  In  the  autumn  we  uke 
the  chill  off  the  room  by  burning  one  or 
two  newspapers  in  the  stove.  The  fact 
that  these  stoves  are  as  nearly  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  efficient  as  any  stove  can 
be  makes  them  particularly  desirable  at  \ 
a  time  like  this.  For  half  the  price  of 
a  ton  of  coal  one  can  buy  a  good  wood 
heater.  Chips,  dead  limbs  from  the 
dooryard  trees,  rubbish,  old  papers,  etc., 
will  make  an  unbelievable  amount  of 
heat.  I  knew  a  man  who  heated  one 
bedroom  with  such  a  stove,  and  during 
the  course  of  inany  years  be  never 
bought  a  cent's  worth  of  wood.  The 
fallen  twigs  In  his  yard  gave  enough 
fuel  to  warm  the  room  at  rising  and  re- 
tiring time. 

No  system  of  heating  and  no  sort  of 
fuel,  however,  will  heat  a  house  properly 
unless  the  householder  pays  attention  to 
the  matter  of  humidity.  Air  in  the  open 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  moisture. 
When  we  shut  up  our  houses,  we  dry 
the  air.  Moist  air  is  like  a  blanket.  It 
holds  the  heat  within  our  bodies.  Dry 
air  allows  It  to  escape.  A  properly 
humid  air  will  feel  warmer  at  65°  than 
a  dry  air  at  80°  and  be  more  wholesome. 
To  moisten  the  air  Is  a  much  cheaper 
way  of  heating  than  to  buy  coal  at  |14 
a  ton.  So  keep  the  kitchen  tea-kettle 
spouting  steam,  and  on  occasion  open  the 
cocks  of  the  steam  radiators.  Set  out 
some  pans  of  water  to  evaporate.  We 
keep  an  ornamental  brass  bowl  full  of 
water  on  the  big  wood  heater  in  our 
living-room.  Warm  water  evaporates 
faster  than  cold  water.  Keep  your  air 
moist,  and  it  will  help  you  keep  your 
fuel  bills  low. 

Make  sure  that  you  have  fresh  air  in 
the  house,  as  it  is  wholesome.  But  you 
do  not  need  too  much  fresh  air.  The 
construction  of  the  average  house  per- 
mits plenty  of  air  to  come  in  through 
cracks,  and  when  it  is  very  cold  and  the 
wind  blows  hard  far  too  much  fresh  air 
comes  In.  The  average  beating  system 
will  not  warm  so  much  cold  air.  Then 
it  Is  necessary  to  bar  this  cold  air  out. 
Tighten  up  the  joints  and  cracks  by 
weather  strips,  pieces  of  felt,  building 
paper,  etc.  That  will  help  tremendously 
to  conserve  the  heat. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  at 
least,  there  will  probably  be  a  serious 
shortage  of  hard  coal  this  winter.  That 
need  not  necessarily  mean  a  shortage  of 
heat  Hard  coal  is  only  one  form  of 
fuel  practicable  for  home  consumption. 
By  substituting  some  other  form,  at 
least  in  part,  perhaps  we  ourselves  can 
make  that  one  lump  of  roal  do  the  work 
of  tvTQ^gi^^  any  rate,  it's  vorth  a  try. 


(C>  1915  by  Dariua  KInaey 
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My  first  Job  in  the  Western  woods 
was  cutting  bolts  for  a  local 
shingle  mill.  I  can  still  well  re- 
member when  I  dug  my  first  log  from 
under  the  moss,  and  sat  for  a  long  time 
on  a  near-by  stump,  viewing  disgustedly 
the  decayed  tree  that  I  was  ordered  to 
saw  Into  54-inch-length  shingle  bolts. 
When  the  foreman  approached,  I  bel- 
ligerently inquired  where  he  got  the 
idea  that  I  would  work  up  a  lot  of 
worthless  cull  material. 

He  looked  me  over  carefully,  and  then 
cryptically  remarked:  "I  guess  you're  a 
newcomer.  Pretty  green  about  timber. 
When  you're  here  a  while  you'll  find 
that  woods  used  for  shingle  manufacture 
are  purely  by-products,  as  a  rule.  A 
shingle  is  only  a  few  inches  long,  and 
we  use  timber  for  it  that's  no  good  for 
other  purposes.  Timber  that  has 
smashed  across  stumps  in  falling,  mak- 
ing only  short  lengths  available,  is  con- 
served by  cutting  it  into  shingle  bolts. 

"You'll  also  find  that  big  timber,  espe- 
cially the  overripe,  large  cedar,  gener- 
ally has  a  heavy  center  rot.  When  that 
log  goes  to  the  mill,  all  the  clear  grades 
are  used  for  cedar  siding  and  other 
satisfactory  marketable  grades  that  are 
now  and  always  will  be  in  great  de- 


mand. But  you'll  find  that  a  lot  of  tim- 
ber still  remains  around  the  heart  rot. 
This  is  used  for  shingles,  and  makes  the 
finest  in  the  world,  but  it  couldn't  be 
used  for  anything  else,  because  solid 
pieces  could  not  be  obtained  in  any 
lengths  suitable  for  lumber. 

"Remember,  young  fellow,  if  you're 
going  to  remain  a  shingle-bolt  cutter, 
you'll  have  to  get  the  idea  out  of  your 
head  that  you're  going  to  work  fine  big, 
green,  merchantable  trees,"  concluded 
the  foreman. 

For  many  years  after  that,  in  odd 
months,  I  engaged  in  shlngle-bolt  cut- 
ting, and  it  always  gave  me  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  great 
Coast  shingle  industry  was  built  on  the 
manufacture  of  material  that  would 
otherwise  be  practically  a  total  waste. 

A  CONORESBIONAL  BLUNDER 

I  was  in  the  State  of  Washington  this 
summer  when  the  cedar-shingle  free  list 
was  announced.  I  couldn't  credit  the 
news,  and  felt  certain  that  the  Western 
Union  had  made  a  mistake.  I  didn't 
believe  for  several  days  that  Congress 
could  have  made  such  a  willful,  wanton 
blunder.  And  then  my  mind  reverted 
to  the  shingle  weavers.  There  are  many 


thousands  of  them  on  the  Coast.  They 
form  a  substantial  part  of  the  population 
of  such  cities  as  Everett,  B^lllngham, 
Seattle,  Hoquiam,  Raymond,  unA  many 
other  cities  and  towns.  These  men  arc 
much  like  coal  miners — ^for  shingle 
weaving  is  about  the  only  business 
that  they  know.  What  a  shame  that 
scores  of  mills,  formerly  beehives  of 
industry,  will  now  have  to  give  way 
to  the  whimsical  idiosyncrasies  of  Mid- 
Western  Senators  and  Representatives! 
The  Farm  Bloc  group  of  Congressmen 
have  a  Just  rig^t  to  feel  proud  of  the 
protection  they  secured  in  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  Tariff  Bill  for  the  American 
farmer.  There  is  certainly  no  one  in 
America  that  will  regret  this  much- 
needed  legislation  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ards of  the  greatest  group  of  American 
industries.  Everything  pertaining  to 
the  farm  has  finally  received  the  protec- 
tion that  it  should  have  received  when 
the  Underwood  Tariff  of  1913  was  placed 
in  effect. 

HEAVY  TARIFF  PBOTEOTION  FOB  FABM 
PRODUCTS 

The  leaders  of  the  Farm  Bloc  were 
able  to  take  practically  every  kind  " 
agricultural  product  from  the  free  1 


This  Incline,  more  than  3,000  feet  long.  Is  typical  of  the  extensive  railway  work  neces- 
sary for  logging  in  the  Northwest.  Sometimes  such  roads  are  run  every  half-mile 
through  the  forests.  The  cedar  windfalls  In  such  a  tract  as  this  should  be  made  into 
shingles  for  reasons  of  economy  of  operation  and  conservation  of  natural  resources 
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'With  a  tariff  that  really  will  result  in 
great  benefit  to  the  long-suffering  Ameri- 
can farmer.  The  following  important 
products  have  been  taken  from  the  free 
list  and  have  been  protected  by  the 
tariff  indicated:  cattle,  IH  cents  to  2 
cents  a  pound;  fresh  beef,  3  cents  a 
pound;  fresh  mutton,  2Vi  cents  a  pound; 
fresh  lamb,  4  cents  a  pound;  bacon,  2 
cents  a  pound;  and  cream,  20  cents  a 
gallon.  Horses  valued  over  $150  a  head 
were  raised  from  $10  to  $30.  But  In 
srain  protection  the  Farm  B'lOC  adher- 
ents have  a  Just  right  to  feel  proud. 
They  took  buckwheat  off  the  free  list 
and  placed  on  it  a  tariff  of  10  cents  a 
hundredweight;  com,  15  cents  a  bushel; 
corn  grits  and  meal,  30  cents  a  hundred- 
weight^, rye,  15  cents  a  bushel;  rye  flour, 
45  cents  a  hundredweight;  wheat  flour, 
78  cents  a  hundredweight;  brewers' 
grain,  $5  a  ton;  Irish  potatoes,  50  cents 
a  hundredweight. 

Most  men  and  groups  of  men  vested 
with  unlimited  power  generally  become 
so  intoxicated  with  it  that  they  shame- 
fully abuse  it.  Whereas  the  leaders  of 
the  bloc  coterie  demanded  and  obtained 
adequate  protection  for  the  farmer,  the 
iron  and  steel  producer,  the  wool 
grower,  and  almost  every  other  conceiv- 
able American  enterprise,  they  were 
cruelly  unscrupulous,  glaringly  arrogant 
and  domineering,  toward  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  worthy  industries  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest — the  shingle  Industry. 

Despite  the  pleas  of  thousands  of 
shingle  weavers  in  the  entire  business 
and  industry  element  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  Mid-Western  Senators 
and  Congressmen  closed  their  eyes,  and 
doggedly  refused  the  protection  neces- 
sary to  save  the  shingle  industry  from 
practical  annihilation. 

Thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

The  Western  shingle  industry  was 
originally  placed  on  the  free  list  under 
the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  of  1913.  Since 
that  time  over  190  shingle  mills  in 
western  Washington  and  Oregon  have 
been  dismantled.  British  Columbia, 
however,  enjoying  the  protecting  wing 
of  Congress,  has  increased  its  produc- 
tion 260  per  cent  during  this  nine-year 
period  of  free  trading  with  America; 
and  85  per  cent  of  British  Columbia's 
entire  shingle  production  is  sold  in  the 
lumber  yards  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  direct  result,  our  own  great  in- 
dustry has  almost  ceased  to  be. 

A  great  many  shingle  mills  had  of 
course  hung  on.  Many  that  had  closed 
were  only  awaiting  the  time  when  a 
Republican  Congress  would  recognize 
the  great  Injustice  dealt  the  ehingle  in- 
dustry and  place  a  protection  that  would 
again  permit  this  extremely  necessary 
industry  to  flourish. 

I  say  they  were  hopeful.  They  were. 
But  now  that  they  know  the  truth  and 
realize  that  Oriental  labor  receives  more 
consideration  from  Congress  than  white 
labor  does,  these  shlngle-mill  owners 
and  the  thousands  of  shlngle-mill  work- 
ers, known  as  shingle  weavers,  will 
probably  give  up  the  ghost,  while  a  few 


will  continue  to  hope  against  hope  that 
the  coming  Congress  will  redeem  itself 
by  passing  an  amendment  playing  fair 
with  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

It  may  be  that  enthusiastic  conserva- 
tionists in  Washington  have  gained,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  the  erroneous 
idea  that  giving  British  Columbia  the 
American  shingle  industry  would  con- 
serve the  cedar  In  our  own  country  for 
future  generations.  I  have  heard  from 
many  sources  this  conception  of  what  I 
term  the  biggest  blunder  Congress  has 
made  in  many  years. 

But  I  cannot  believe  that  any  man 
living  in  any  part  of  America  could  be 
so  densely  misinformed  regarding  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  shingle  indus- 
try as  to  be  deceived  by  the  conservation 
theory.  Whatever  excuse  the  Farm  Bloc 
adherents  may  offer  for  the  iniquitous 
cedar-shingle  clause,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain. Ehrery  man  that  voted  for  it  knew 
that  it  meant  the  death  knell  to  one  of 
the  West's  leading  industries,  and  they 
furthermore  knew  full  well  that  it  meant 
a  deliberate  waste  of  millions  of  feet  of 
cedar  timber  that  will  now  be  consigned 
to  the  refuse  burner,  to  make  ^park8  and 
smoke,  whereas  formerly  great  stacks  of 
cedar  shingles  rose  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  grades  of  cedar  timber  that  could 
be  utilized  for  nothing  else. 

The  action  of  the  Mid-Western  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  has  therefore 
added  to  the  waste  and  created  a  fire 
danger  in  the  Western  woods  for  no 
other  apparent  reason  than  to  protect 
Oriental  labor  used  in  British  Columbia 
in  shingle  production. 

PIJlYINO   INTO  THE   BANDS   Or   ORncNTAL 
TJIBOB    IN    BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

The  very  best  white  labor  is  employed 
in  the  American  shingle  industry.  These 
men  work  eight  hours  a  day,  and  enjoy 
good  working  conditions.  Now  that  the 
industry  they  have  been  engaged  in  has 
practically  been  killed,  the  question 
naturally  rises.  Who  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries? 

That  is  easily  answered.  British 
Columbia  shingle  mills  are  manned 
almost  wholly  by  cheap  Oriental  labor. 
It  certainly  was  thoughtful  of  Congress 
to  have  taken  such  great  pains  to  pro- 
tect the  Oriental  in  British  Columbia 
while  legislating  out  of  employment  a 
high-grade,  substantial  white  population 
in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  the  action 
of  Congress  was  one  of  misunderstand- 
ing, rather  than  a  deliberate  intention  to 
favor  British  Columbia  and  its  Oriental 
labor  while  destroying  our  own  industry 
under  the  mistaken  belief  that  probably 
the  American  consumer  would  greatly 
benefit,  and  that  American  timber  would 
be  conserved.  I  would  like  to  believe 
that — but  I  don't.  I  don't  think  any 
one  else  does  who  is  familiar  with  the 
facts. 

It  has  been  reiteatedly  asserted  by 
men  who  should  know  that  behind  the 
shingle  tariff  laws  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous .lobby,    representing  Interests   in 


control  of  nearly  one  million  acres  of 
British  Columbia  timberlands. 

A  major  part  of  this  vast  British 
Columbia  timbered  area  is  controlled  by 
Minnesota  capitalists,  and  I  note  from 
the  Congressional  records  that  MInne 
sota  politicians  in  Congress  were  by  far 
the  most  active  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
Oriental  labor  in  British  Columbia 
gained  preference  over  the  white  labor 
of  the  State  of  Washington. 

If  adequate  protection  to  the  shingle 
industry  would  have  created  a  prohibi- 
tive cost  to  American  home  builders, 
there  would  be  slight  objection,  even  in 
the  West,  toward  shingles  being  placed 
on  the  free  list,  but  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  from  coast  to  coast,  that,  since  the 
cedar  used  In  shingles  is  only  a  by- 
product, and  since  there  are  so  many 
hundreds  of  small  operators  in  the  busi- 
ness, the  shingle  industry  was  conducted 
on  such  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  as  to 
be  almost  negligible. 

I  well  remember,  several  years  ago, 
when  a  shingle  manufacturer  of  Everett, 
Washington,  purchased  an  automobile.  I 
met  one  of  this  gentleman's  friends,  and 
his  first  remark  was:  "I  guess  John  has 
married  a  rich  widow  this  time.  He 
certainly  could  never  have  bought  an 
automobile  from  the  profits  of  his  shin- 
gle mill." 

There  is  another  story  that  has  gone 
the  rounds  of  the  Washington  woods  for 
many  years.  If  this  story  is  not  true,  it 
certainly  correctly  illustrates  the  profit 
and  loss  side  of  the  shingle  industry. 
An  old  grizzled  Washington  lumberman 
had  engaged  for  many  years  in  a  bitter 
personal  quarrel  with  a  lumber-owning 
competitor.  The  quarrel  had  waxed 
hotter  and  hotter,  when  suddenly  the 
senior  member  of  the  two-party  feud 
was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever.  A 
doctor  was  called,  and  he  informed  the 
logger  that  he  had  only  a  short  ti.me  to 
live.  The  fast-sinking  timber  owner 
sent  for  one  of  his  best  friends,  and  con- 
fided to  him  that  he  hated  to  die,  mainly 
because  he  had  never  got  revenge  on 
his  enemy. 

"That's  easy,"  replied  the  friend. 
"Why  don't  you  will  him  one  of  your 
shingle  mills?" 

"Done!"  triumphantly  whispered  the 
sinking  timberman.  as  he  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall.  "My  revenge  is  com- 
plete.   I  die  happy." 

Congress  may  feel  proud  of  Its  action. 
I  have  personally  read  many  different 
remarks,  talked  with  scores  of  shingle 
weavers  and  shingle-mill  owners  while 
I  was  on  Puget  Sound  this  fall.  These 
men,  without  exception,  were  so  highly 
incensed  that  their  opinion  of  the  Farm 
Bloc  action  could  not  be  published  in 
The  Outlook. 

One  caustic  comment  appeared  in  one 
of  the  Seattle  newspapers,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  covered  the  subject  very  well. 
It  declared:  "The  placing  of  cedar  shin- 
gles on  the  free  list,  and  placing  cedar 
logs  on  a  prohibitively  dutiable  list,  is  the 
limitless,  illimitable,  and  unlimited  limit 
of  economic  and  political  blundering." 
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GLORY  0'  THE  DAWN" 


BY   HAROLD  TROWBRIDGE  PULSIFER 


IT  must  have  been  twenty-nine,  no, 
thirty  years  ago  that  my  father 
bought  the  Old  Lighthouse  Point  at 
Middlehaven.  He  was  among  the  earli- 
est of  the  sunuuer  people  to  make  a 
home  in  that  part  of  Maine,  and  his  pur- 
chase of  the  abandoned  light  and  a 
hundred  acres  or  more  of  rocks,  blue- 
berry bushes,  and  pasture  land  was 
something  of  an  event  in  the  annals  of 
the  town. 

Middlehaven  lies,  as  you  know,  on  the 
shore  of  a  heavily  wooded  island  oft  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennecataquis  Biver.  Its 
harbor  is  a  crescent  which  bites  deeply 
into  the  northern  shore  of  the  island. 
The  old  light  and  my  father's  land 
marked  the  western  end  of  the  harbor, 
and  from  that  rocky  promontory,  reach- 
ing up  into  the  deep  waters  of  Kennecat- 
aquis Sound,  you  could  look  across  the 
harbor  and  read  the  history  of  the  town 
with  a  single  sweep  of  the  eye. 

Silhouetted  against  the  woods  on  the 
hill  behind  the  town  stood  a  row  of 
great  square  houses  built  in  the  days 
when  New  Englanders  were  at  home  in 
all  the  seven  seas.  Some  of  these  old 
mansions,  when  my  father  first  went  to 
Middlehaven,  were  beginning  to  fall  into 
disrepair.  They  were  no  longer  white 
with  the  spick-and-spanness  of  New 
England,  but  weatherbeaten  and  gray 
from  neglect.  To  the  east  and  the  west 
of  these  relics  of  past  greatness  were 
scattered  the  smaller  bouses  of  the  flsh- 
armen,  whose  industry,  in  the  want  of 
far  adventurers,  kept  the  town  alive. 
There  was  a  none  too  picturesque  street 
of  small  shops  that  ambled  along  behind 
the  ramshackle  piers,  and  in  the  waters 
of  the  harbor  usually  twenty  or  more 
fishing  sloops  and  dingy  trading  schoon- 
ers were  waiting  for  the  wind. 

I  have  left  the  clearest  page  of  Middle- 
haven's  record  until  the  last.  Beyond 
the  town,  at  the  other  end  of  the  cres- 
cent from  my  father's  land,  lay  what 
remained  of  a  great  shipyard.  The 
masts  of  a  few  fishing  vessels  and  a 
coasting  schooner  under  construction; 
the  great  gaunt  ribs  of  an  unfinished 
ship,  blackened  with  years  of  sun  and 
rain;  and  the  marks  where  a  dozen 
ways  had  once  run  from  the  yard  into 
the  harbor  waters,  were  all  that  was 
left  of  an  industry  which  once  had  made 
Middlehaven  a  name  to  conjure  with 
among  those  who  followed  the  sea.  In 
the  yard  itself  the  gray-haired  workmen 
told  as  clearly  as  the  deserted  ship  of  a 
trade  which,  after  their  passing,  would 
l»  known  no  more. 

This  was  the  Middlehaven  to  which 
my  father  came  three  decades  ago. 
There  is  a  different  Middlehaven  now^ 
a  Middlehaven  of  country  clubs  and 
summer  cottages,  of  motor  boats  and 
-notor  cars,  of  strange  new  faces  and 
harply  drawn  social  lines.    T  am  glad 


that  Iny  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  Mid- 
dlehaven that  was  before  the  coming  of 
King  Gasoline. 

WE  lived  the  first  of  our  summers  In 
the  old  light  itself.  Its  stubby 
tower  served  on  alternate  days  as  a  stu- 
dio tor  my  father  and  a  playhouse  for  me. 
Some  of  our 'neighbors  may  have  called 
my  father  "that  cracked  artist"  when 
his  back  was  turned,  but  most  of  them, 
I  am  sure,  felt  for  him  sympathy  and 
understanding  and  Bade  their  feelings 
manifest  by  a  hundred  deeds  of  friendly 
kindness.  It  was  to  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors that  my  father  turned  for  advice  in 
his  second  summer  at  Middlehaven.  He 
was  planning  to  build  a  new  stone 
studio  on  the  seaward  shore  of  his  land. 
The  design  my  father  had  drawn  up 
himself,  and  he  wished  to  find  a  mason 
who  had,  as  he  described  it,  "a  feeling 
for  rocks."  "I  want  a  man,"  he  said, 
"who  can  build  me  a  house  without  de- 
stroying the  face  of  nature  within  a  ra- 
dius of  twenty  miles.  I  want  a  man  who 
knows  that  it  Is  bad  for  the  health  of  a 
blueberry  bush  to  cover  It  with  plaster 
and  lime.  I  want  a  man  who  would 
prefer  not  to  drag  a  heavy  beam  through 
my  pet  nursery  of  young  pines."  Our 
neighbor  observed  my  father  quizzically 
and  tolerantly.  "I  think  I  know  what 
you  want,  Mr.  Tilton.  You  want  a  man 
to  build  you  a  house  that  will  look  as 
though  it  growed  there.  Better  try  and 
get  Caleb  Gurney."  Then  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  "That  is,  if  he  is  working." 

Father  and  I  hoisted  the  sail  of  our 
dory  and  set  out  to  find  Caleb.  We  dis- 
covered him  at  last,  sitting  In  the  lee  of 
the  abandoned  ship  in  the  old  yard. 
Great  curls  of  clean  shavings  lay  about 
his  feet;  the  air  was  redolent  with  the 
smell  of  wood  and  the  smoke  from  a 
stubby  corncob  pipe  which  hung  at  a 
perilous  angle  from  Caleb's  none  too  de- 
termined Jaw.  As  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
member, Caleb  seemed  to  me  then  a  man 
well  past  middle  age.  But  I  was  only 
thirteen  myself,  and  one's  views  of  mid- 
dle age  alter  rapidly  as  the  years  go  by. 
His  face  was  round  and  full,  his  hair 
sandy  gray.  His  skin  was  flushed  and 
tightly  drawn,  and  his  eyes  were  blue 
and  moist.  His  neck  filled  the  collar  of 
his  flannel  shirt  to  bursting.  The  pic- 
ture he  made,  as  I  recall  it,  was  not  a 
prepossessing  one,  but  there  was  a 
friendliness  about  his  glance  which 
made  me  instinctively  trust  him. 

My  father  seated  himself  on  the  shav- 
ings. He  lighted  his  own  pipe  before 
he  spoke. 

"They  tell  me,  Mr.  Gurney,  that  you're 
a  flne  mason." 

"Folks  hev  said  I  was,"  Caleb  guard- 
edly replied. 

"And  I  have  generally  found,"  my 
father  went  on,  "that  you  people  here  In 


Middlehaven,  when  you  praise  a  man. 
don't  err  on  the  side  of  generosity.  U 
Middlehaven  says  you  are  a  good  maaon, 
you  must  be." 

"Well,  then,  I  be,"  said  Caleb.  "What 
was  ye  wantin'  uv  me?" 

"I  am  going  to  build  a  new  bouse  over 
on  the  point,"  said  my  father,  motioning 
across  the  harbor  with  his  pipe,  "and  I 
want  to  get  a  man  to  do  the  work  who 
wiir  leave  the  point  so  that  I  can  recog- 
nize it  when  he  gets  through.  Do  you 
want  a  try  at  the  Job?" 

"I  don't  know  but  1  might,"  said 
Caleb.  "I  ben  workin'  here  at  the  ship- 
yard quite  a  piece,  but  I'm  "bout  through. 
I  like  stun  work,  but  somehow  every 
once  in  a  while  I  get  a  hankerln'  to 
work  in  wood.  My  father  was  foreman 
in  this  yard,  and  his  father  afore  him. 
I  guess  it's  in  the  blood.  Somehow,  it 
don't  seem  right  that  this  kind  o'  work 
should  die  out  the  way  It's  done."  He 
shook  himself  as  though  to  bring  back 
his  mind  to  the  present  and  added:  "III 
go  with  ye,  Mr.  Tilton — I've  heard  ye're 
a  good  man  to  work  for — an'  we'll  hev  a 
look  at  your  plan." 

A  fair  wind  carried  us  back  across  the 
harbor.  Caleb  had  taken  the  tiller  as  we 
stepped  into  the  dory.  His  hand  rested 
upon  the  helm  as  delicately  as  the  fingers 
of  a  violinist  rest  upon  his  bow.  Our 
wake  across  the  harbor  was  straight  and 
steady,  though  Caleb's  eyes  seemed  to 
ignore  both  our  craft  and  the  mark  for 
which  our  course  was  laid. 

"You're  a  good  sailor,  anyhow,"  my 
father  said  as  our  keel  grated  on  the 
beach. 

"If  I  wasn't,  I'd  be  a  lummox,"  said 
Caleb.  "I  was  sailin'  when  this  young-un 
here  could  'a'  put  me  in  his  pocket." 

Father  carried  his  plan  out  to  the 
place  which  be  had  selected  as  the  site 
of  his  studio  and  explained  his  wants 
briefly.  When  he  had  finished,  Caleb 
wasted  no  words  in  questioning. 

"We  can  bring  our  stun  right  here  to 
the  shore,"  he  said,  "in  a  scow.  Put  a 
pair  o'  shears  on  them  rocks  an'  drop 
'em  right  where  we  want  'em  without 
bustin'  a  blade  o'  grass.  There's  a  big 
stun  wall  in  Deacon  Turner's  pasture 
thet  runs  right  down  to  the  shore.  We 
can  hev  it  for  takin'  it  away.  Jeff  Tay- 
lor has  an  ole  sloop  we  can  use  as  a 
scow.  There's  plenty  o'  water  to  bring 
her  in  here  loaded  at  low  tide,  an',  with 
thet  long  ledge  out  there  to  break  the 
sea,  we  can  work  here  "most  any  day 
snug  as  ye  please.  And  when  we  get 
the  buildin'  done  folks  11  trip  over  it 
without  seeln'  It,  it'll  set  here  ao 
natcberel." 

Nothing  was  said  of  wages.  The 
project  changed  swiftly  from  cne  whleb 
involved  "my  studio"  to  Caleb's  more 
inclusive  "our  house."  On  what  terms 
the  work  was  prosecuted  I  do  not  know. 


I  only  know  that  Caleb  undertook  it  as 
a  man  undertakes  a  miBsion  for  a  life- 
long friend.  My  fattier  dropped  his 
painting  while  the  studio  was  building 
and  labored  side  by  side  with  his  master 
mason.  I,  too,  busied  myself  as  best  I 
could,  fetching  trowels,  mixing  mortar, 
and  tailing  on  ineffectually  when  the 
heavy  boulders  which  Caleb  had  selected 
were  hoisted  into  place.  Caleb  worked 
as  few  men  work  nowadays.  He  chose 
the  rocks,  be  pried  them  onto  the  stone- 
boat,  he  rigged  the  shears  to  hoist  them 
to  the  sloop,  and  he  adjusted  the  slings 
about  them  when  they  were  hoisted  from 
the  sloop  to  the  land.  Some  of  the  other 
workmen  grumbled  over  his  fussiness: 
his  insistence  upon  the  color  and  shape 
of  the  stones,  his  foolishness  In  trying  to 
save  them  from  injury  by  crowbar  or 
chain.  The  idea  of  guarding  stones 
from  scratches  with  burlap  bt-gs  moved 
some  of  them  to  laughter.  But  they 
followed  Caleb's  directions  to  the  letter. 

Late  in  the  summer,  when  the  studio 
was  finished,  father  sent  out  word  to  all 
his  neighbors  that  he  wanted  them  in 
for  a  housewarming.  Caleb  was  to  have 
the  place  of  honor  in  this  gathering,  for 
my  father  bad  come  to  see  that  in  his 
master  mason  he  had  found  a  fellow- 
artist.  On  the  evening  of  the  great 
event  a  dozen  families  or  more  rowed 
over  to  our  point  Some  of  them 
brought  deep  blueberry  pies,  a  pailful  of 
doughnuts,  a  basket  of  apples,  a  choco- 
late cake,  gingerbread,  and  such  delica- 
cies as  are  native  to  Maine.  One  man, 
almost  apologetically,  brought  over 
enough  lobsters  to  feed  half  the  crowd. 

"The  smack  had  all  she  could  carry 
the  last  trip  she  made,"  be  said,  "and 
she  wasn't  payin'  much  for  'em,  anyhow. 
So  I  thought  I  might  as  well  boil  'em 
up  and  bring  'em  over  as  let  'em  lay 
around  in  the  pound  till  next  trip." 

But  there  was  no  Caleb  to  partake  of 
all  this  abundance.  No  one  could  or 
would  explain  his  absence  until  my 
father  found  the  neighbor  who  had 
recommended  him.  "I  guess,"  he  said, 
"Caleb  must  hev  quit  workin'  for  a  spell. 
He  has  been  workin'  almighty  hard  this 
summer,  an'  longer  than  he  generally 
does.  I  wouldn't  look  for  him  too  hard 
ef  I  was  you." 

My  father  did  not  heed  our  neigh- 
bor's advice.  The  next  day  he  set 
out  alone  in  his  dory  for  Caleb's  little 
shanty  across  the  bay.  It  stood  on  a 
pineH:overed  knoll  overlooking  the  ship- 
yard. Once  Caleb  had  lived  in  a  com- 
fortable old  house  near  the  site  of  his 
present  home,  but  it  burned  down  and 
he  had  fixed  up  an  old  shed  for  his 
bachelor  needs. 

When  my  father  returned,  his  face 
was  grave.  He  told  me  nothing  save 
that  Caleb  was  sick — it  was  not  until  a 
year  or  so  after  that  I  learned  the  story 
of  his  visit.  He  had  gone  to  Caleb's 
bouse  and  found  the  door  barred.  He 
pounded  on  It,  and  at  last  a  shamefaced 
Caleb  appeared  in  a  half-open  window. 

"Ain't  no  use  comin'  fer  me,  Mr.  Til- 
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ton,"  Caleb  bad  said.  "I  nin't  been 
well."  The  character  of  Caleb's  illness 
was  not  one  which  could  be  concealed. 
"Just. been  celebratin'  finishin'  house." 
Caleb  rambled  on.    "Need  IT  vacation." 

"But,  Caleb,"  my  father  started  to  pro- 
test— 

"Goo'-by,"  said  Caleb,  and  shut  the 
window  with  a  bang. 

A  week  later  Caleb  rowed  across  to 
our  point,  not  to  apologize  in  words  for 
failing  to  come  to  our  party,  but,  as  he 
explained,  to  look  around  to  see  if  every- 
thing was  satisfactory.  When  he  left, 
he  pulled  from  under  the  thwart  of  his 
boat  a  box,  which  he  handed  to  nie. 
"Just  a  little  somethin'  for  the  hoy,  Mr. 
Tilton;  thought  he  might  like  to  hev  it 
as  a  meemento  of  Middlehaven." 

Then  he  shoved  off,  and  was  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  shore  before  I  could 
even  thank  him.  When  the  tiox  was 
opened,  it  proved  to  contain  the  model 
of  a  fishing  sloop.  It  was  barely  a  foot 
long,  but  beautifully  finished  in  every 
detail.  The  hull  was  not  carved  from  a 
single  block,  but  framed  and  planked 
up  with  the  nicest  skill.  It  must  have 
meant  the  labor  of  weeks  to  build  and 
equip  the  tiny  vessel. 

So  it  was  that  we  learned  that  Caleb 
was  not  only  a  mason  and  shipwright, 
but  also  a  builder  of  models.  When  my 
father  spoke  of  his  workmanship  to 
some  of  our  neighbors,  the  only  com- 
ments which  he  elicited  were  to  the 
effect  that  "Caleb  had  a  sight  better 
build  himself  a  decent  house  than  waste 
all  his  spare  time  makin'  Jimcracks." 

THAT  summer  passed,  and  another  and 
another:  On  evenings  of  days  when 
Caleb  had  "been  working,"  he  used  to 
row  over  to  our  point  and  sit  with  my 
father  and  me,  discussing  the  world  and 
his  wife.  His  native  shrewdness  cut  its 
way  to  a  clear  understanding  of  people 
and  issues  in  a  fashion  which  any  col- 
lege graduate  might  well  envy.  As  the 
summer  population  of  Middlehaven 
grew,  Caleb's  comments  upon  the  new 
faces  provided  us  with  a  most  illuminat- 
ing record  of  the  course  of  events.  But 
Caleb's  chief  interest  lay,  not  with  the 
new,  but  with  the  old. 

In  the  twilight  the  skeleton  of  the  old 
ship  across  the  harbor  seemed  to  awaken 
his  mind  to  a  thousand  forgotten  things. 
He  peopled  the  shadowy  yard  with  liv- 
ing figures  of  a  past  that  he  had  never 
known,  recounted  the  story  of  ships  that 
had  taken  form  there  under  skillful 
hands,  the  lives  and  loves  of  their  cap- 
tains, and  the  tragedies  of  vessels  that 
never  returned. 

We  never  saw  Caleb  at  all  during  the 
spells  when  he  was,  to  use  the  euphe- 
mism of  our  neighbor,  "not  working." 
His  absences  from  our  companionship 
were  never  alluded  to,  a  thing  for  which 
I  think  be  was  profoundly  grateful.  The 
only  comment  which  any  of  our  neigh- 
bors ever  made  to  my  father  on  his 
friendship  with  Caleb  was  made  by  the 
village  grocer.  One  day  while  my  father 
was  in  the  store  and  waiting  for  his 
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change  the  grocer  paused  in  the  wrap- 
ping up  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  gazed  off 
towards  a  bunch  of  bananas  as  though  it 
constituted  his  chief  interest  in  life,  and 
said,  with  an  absent  air: 

"They  do  tell  me,  Mr.  Tilton,  that 
Caleb  Oumey  works  a  heap  sight  more 
sence  ye  came  to  Middlehaven.  It's  a 
dum  shame  ye  don't  live  here  in  winter 
too." 

IT  must  have  l>een  my  first  year  at 
college  that  Caleb's  dream  of  old  Mid- 
dlehaven began  to  express  itself  in 
reality.  It  was  then,  I  think,  that  I 
remember  seeing  for  the  first  time  a 
great  long  bench  which  filled  to  over- 
flowing the  center  of  his  £ingle-rooni 
shack.  On  this  bench  stood  part  of  the 
frame  of  a  ship.  The  timbers  of  this 
eight-foot  vessel  were  not  the  only  evi- 
dence that  Caleb's  home  had  been  turned 
into  a  miniature  shipyard.  On  the  wall 
behind  his  tumbled  bed  hung  yellowed 
tracings  which  showed  at  a  glance  the 
source  of  Caleb's  Inspiration.  Under  the 
thumb  marks  which  edged  the  drawings 
I  made  out  the  name  of  the  ahip  which 
Caleb  was  laboring  to  reproduce.  Of  its 
beauty  lovers  of  old  ships  will  need  to 
know  nothing  more  than  that  the  plans 
bore  the  legend  "Glory  o'  the  Dawn." 

"When  they  tore  the  old  sail  loft 
down,"  said  Caleb,  "to  build  the  new 
yacht  club,  I  come  across  them  plans  hid 
away  in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel.  Nobody 
seemed  to  want  'em,  so  I  brought  'em 
home  with  me.  Then  last  winter  I  got 
a-hankerin'  to  see  if  I  couldn't  build  a 
ship  thet  old  'Glory*  herself  would  be 
proud  to  claim  as  sister.  First  off  I  be- 
gan workin'  with  what  wood  I  could 
find  handy,  an'  I  got  my  model  pretty 
well  framed  up  afore  I  said  to  myself, 
'This  ain't  goin'  t'  do.  No,  sir.  soft  stuff 
ain't  good  enough  for  my  "Glory."  She's 
gotta  be  fit  to  sail  from  here  to  Chlny. 
She's  gotta  be  finished  even  better  than 
they  finished  ships  in  them  days,  when 
they  meant  more  to  their  captains  than 
home  and  mother.  Her  timbers  is  goln' 
to  he  uv  oak;  she's  goin'  to  be  planked 
with  elum;  her  decks  will  be  the  clear- 
est white  pine  I  can  find;  her  tr'nnis 
'II  be  locust — maybe  even  ivory;  and 
teak  ain't  none  too  good  fer  her  houses 
and  her  rail.  Her  sticks  will  be  spruce 
or  Oregon  fir  and  her  fltten's  will  be 
brass  throughout.'  So  I  up  an'  smashed 
my  first  model  with  an  ax  an'  I  laid  the 
keel  0'  this  one  last  January — the  8th 
it  was." 

"You've  got  a  life  Job  ahead  of  you, 
Caleb,"  I  said,  "if  you  finish  l.er  up  the 
way  you  have  begun.  Are  you  planning 
to  do  the  whole  thing  to  scale?" 

"Everythin',"  said  Caleb,  "from  stem 
to  taffrail,  from  main  truck  to  keel.  I've 
got  calipers  accurate  enough  so's  I  can 
measure  her  riggin'  to  the  thousandth 
of  an  Inch.  They  come  high,  but  I  had 
to  hev  'em." 

THAT  first  year   saw  the   frame  of 
"Glory  o'  the  Dawn"  almost  com- 
pleted. There  were  weeks  when  Caleb  did 
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no  work  at  all  save  to  potter  around,  look- 
ing for  timbers  and  natural  knees  that 
exactly  suited  his  requirements.  When 
one  of  his  old  cronies  was  Inludlcious 
enough  to  suggest,  "Why  in  tarnation 
don't  ye  saw  'em  or  steam  'em?  No- 
body ain't  goin'  t'  see  'em  after  she's 
planked  up,"  it  resulted  in  a  free  fight 
which  left  Caleb's  friend  as  bewildered 
as  to  the  cause  of  Caleb's  anger  as  he 
was  battered  as  to  his  own  countenance. 
But  Caleb  kept  his  plans  to  himself.  I 
think  that  my  father  and  I  were  the 
only  ones  to  glimpse  the  determined 
dream  behind  his  pale-blue  eyes. 

IT  was  not  until  three  years  later,  in- 
deed, that  even  I  began  to  see  the 
whole  of  Caleb's  plan,  and  I  made  my  dis- 
covery by  pure  chance.  In  the  dusk  of  a 
late  September  evening  I  had  gone  to 
Caleb's  to  say  good-by  before  I  started 
back  to  the  city  to  take  up  work  as  a 
cub  reporter.  I  walked  into  Caleb's 
shack  without  knocking,  for  the  door 
stood  open.  He  sat  with  his  b.ick  to  the 
entrance,  his  hands  clasped  about  his 
knees  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  concave 
forefoot  of  the  new  "Glory  o'  the  Dawn." 
In  the  yellow  lamplight  he  looked 
strangely  old.  I  had  not  noticed  before 
how  thin  his  hair  had  grown,  and  how 
gray. 

Caleb  was  talking  to  himself  as  I 
started  to  enter,  and,  wltbout  meaning 
to  eavesdrop,  I  stood  for  a  minute  or  so 
listening  to  his  half-mumbled  words.  It 
was  the  speech  of  a  man  who  has  lived 
inuch  alone  and  who  has  learned  the 
dangerous  habit  of  conjuring  up  spectral 
visitors. 

■Well.  'Glory,'  ol*  girl,"  I  beard  bim 
Ray,  "they  went  an'  busted  up  the  ship- 
yard; they  went  an'  filled  the  harbor 
with  bo'ts  made  o'  gingerbread  an'  paint, 
thet  come  a-scurryln'  back  to  their 
nioorin's  afore  it  blows  hard  enough  tn 
muss  a  woman's  hair.  Not  much  like  ye, 
I  hem  yachts.  I'd  like  to  see  one  o'  them 
bo'ts  beatin'  'round  the  Horn  an'  up  to 
Callfomy  in  ninety-two  days!  Thet's 
what  ye  done,  ol'  girl!  Praise  be  there's 
some  as  ain't  forgot  it!  Maybe  some 
day—" 

He  turned  and  caught  sight  of  me. 
"Why,  hello.  Bob,"  he  said,  sheepishly. 
"I  thought  I  was  alone,  an'  I  was  just 
talkln'  to  this  ol'  girl  here,  to  sort  o' 
pass  the  time  o'  day.  Ye  must  uv 
thought  me  plumb  cracked." 

"Cracked  nothing,  Caleb,"  I  said. 
"You  were  Just  thinking  out  loud.  We 
all  of  us  do  that  sometimes.  How  goes 
the  work?" 

"Not  so  bad,"  said  Caleb,  "an'  not  so 
good.  I  bev  got  her  hull  most  finished, 
as  ye  can  see,  but  I  can't  seem  to  lay 
my  hands  on  Just  the  kind  o'  deck  fit- 
tin's  I  need.  Guess  111  hev  to  get  me  a 
lathe  an'  turn  'em  out  myself.  Now 
them  davles  there  ain't  right  at  ail. 
Accordln'  to  my  measurln',  they're  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  too  high,  an'  the 
wrong  shape  to  boot.  I  hain't  even  been 
able  to  make  a  start  on  the  riggin'. 
Tliey  don't  make  no  line  laid  up  Just 
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right  for  shrouds  or  stays.  I  guess  I'll 
hev  to  get  some  thread  an'  start  a  rope- 
walk  of  my  own." 

"Isn't  that  drawing  things  pretty  fine; 
Caleb?" 

"Aint  nothin'  Jest  right  ef  it  ain't 
Jest  so,"  said  Caleb,  and  I  knew  that 
"Glory  o'  the  Dawn"  would  never  be 
launched  if  her  builder's  heart  could  not 
be  satisfied. 

It  was  this  meticulous  attention  to  de- 
tail that  made  the  building  of  "Glory" 
so  long  a  process — this  and  the  fact  that 
the  town's  one  hotel  had  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  local  political  boss 
whereby  one  ot  the  laws  of  Maine  was 
honored  in  the  breach  rather  than  in  the 
observance.  In  the  basement  of  the 
hotel  a  bar  had  been  set  up,  and  it  fiour- 
ished  like  a  green  bay  tree.  Once  a 
year,  or  oftener  if  the  town  fathers  were 
hard  up  for  cash,  the  bar  was  raided 
with  all  due  ceremony,  fines  assessed, 
and  the  proprietor  promptly-  released  to 
return  to  his  lucrative  trade.  Some  of 
the  inoney  that  Caleb  might  have  spent 
for  fittings  found  its  way  across  the 
brass  rail.  His  neighbors  told  me  that 
he  never  returned  to  his  shack  on  nights 
when  he  had  been  patronizing  the  bar.  I 
guessed,  though  I  did  not  say,  that  when 
the  fit  was  on  him  he  feared  for  the 
safety  of  "Glory  o'  the  Dawn." 

The  evening  of  Caleb's  unintended 
revelation  he  and  I  talked  for  a  while, 
though  most  of  our  conversation  was 
made  up  of  those  silences  which  old 
friends  Interpret  as  discourse.  At  last, 
with  a  shake  of  his  hand  and  a  "See 
you  next  summer,"  I  went  into  the 
night. 

IT  was  not  next  summer,  nor  the  sum- 
mer after,  that  I  saw  Caleb  again. 
With  the  death  of  my  father  and  my  own 
efforts  to  make  a  place  for  myself  in  the 
world  of  Journalism,  it  was  six  years  be- 
fore I  went  back  to  Middlebaven.  Dur- 
ing these  years  my  house  on  the  Old. 
Lighthouse  Point  had  been  rented  to  a 
summer  family  that  knew  not  Caleb. 
Once,  indeed,  when  he  had  rowed  across 
to  dig  himself  some  clams  on  tiie  beacli 
near  the  studio  that  he  had  built,  they 
had  ordered  him  oft  in  language  which 
it  is  unwise  to  use  to  a  son  of  Maine — 
particularly  when  he  happens  to  be 
within  his  legal  rights.  But  I  heard 
nothing  of  this  from  Caleb.  The  news 
only  came  to  me  as  a  bit  of  local  gossip 
upon  my  return. 

It  was  to  Caleb's  shack  that  I  hastened 
as  soon  as  I  had  put  foot  upon  the  new 
steamboat  pier  at  Middleha<-en.  The 
town  had  changed  much  in  tlx  years. 
The  stores  had  a  prosperous  air;  the 
main  street  was  paved ;  and  a  dozen  new 
houses  had  sprung  up  in  Caleb's  neigh- 
borhood. But  bis  home  was  as  I  had 
left  it 

I  found  him  seated  In  a  rocking-chair 
set  in  the  midst  of  bis  unkempt  yard, 
its  tangled  grass  and  weed-grown  garden 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  carefully 
landscaped  grounds  of  summer  cottages 
on  either  side. 
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He  greeted  me  as  though  I  had  only 
been  away  for  a  week's  cruise,  and  I 
accepted  the  casualness  of  his  welcome 
as  the  tribute  to  an  nnderstanding 
friendship.  Six  years  had  altered  him 
more  than  his  house.  His  cheeks  were 
sunken  and  his  shabby  clothes  hung  on 
his  heavy  frame  in  loose  folds.  We 
talked  for  a  while  of  my  father  and  of 
our  old  neighbors,  and  then  I  asked: 
"And  'Glory,'  has  she  been  launched 
yet?" 

He  seemed  to  grow  a  dozen  years 
younger  as  he  answered:  "Come  in  an' 
look  at  her,  boy.  She  will  do  your  heart 
good." 

Inside  the  shack  I  found  the  masts  of 
"Glory  o'  the  Dawn"  towering  above  me 
in  the  dim  light.  The  network  of  rig- 
ging, the  yards,  many  of  the  sails  even, 
were  in  place.  I  caught  my  breath  at 
the  beauty  of  the  workmanship. 

I  walked  around  "Glory  o'  the  Dawn" 
without  saying  a  word.  She  was  too 
perfect  for  praise.  Prom  the  gilded 
figure  of  Aurora  at  her  stem  to  her 
taffrail,  from  her  main  truck  to  her  keel, 
she  was  a  clipper  of  clippers — the  sym- 
bol and  spirit  of  an  age  which  would 
never  come  again.  All  I  could  find  to 
say  was:  "Well,  Caleb,  you've  done  it" 
.  "Thet's  what  'most  everybody  seems  to 
think— now,"  said  Caleb.  "Some  of  'em 
says  it  in  looks,  some  of  'em  in  words, 
an'  some  of  'em,"  he  chuckled,  "triea  to 
say  it  in  money." 

"I  suppose  there  must  have  been  quite 
a  few  people  that  wanted  to  buy  her," 
I  said,  feeling  somehow  as  though  I  were 
speaking  to  a  man  about  the  rale  of  bis 
wife. 

"There  has.  Only  last  week  Judge 
Talbot  druv  up  in  his  machine  an'  asked 
if  he  could  see  my  ship.  'Nothin'  to 
hinder  ye,'  said  I;  'walk  in.'  He  looked 
her  over  wltbout  so  much  as  sayin' 
thank  ye,  grunted  an'  puffed  a  bit  an' 
then  said,  'Give  ye  $10,000  for  your 
place  with  this  bo't  thrown  In,  or  give 
ye  $10,000  for  the  bo't  with  the  place 
thrown  in.'  'Judge  Talbof  saya  I. 
'nothin'  hindered  ye  comln'  In.  an'  now 
there  ain't  nothin'  hinderin'  ye  goin' 
out.'  I  give  him  a  push  an'  shut  the 
door  behind  his  back.  They  said  down- 
town thet  he  was  hoppin'  mad.  Served 
him  right,  though.  He'd  ought  t'  know 
that  there's  some  things  thet  can't  be 
bought." 

Caleb  was  silent  tor  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  went  on: 

"But  there  was  another  feller  here  last 
year  thet  wanted  her,  an'  he  sort  o'  set 
me  thinkin'.  He  knew  ships,  thet  feller. 
'Curator,'  he  said  be  was,  of  a  museum 
to  the  west'ard.  Said  he  bed  to  look 
after  a  big  buildin'  which  had  nothin' 
In  it  but  relics  of  old  sbippin'  days. 
There  was  models  of  whalers  there,  he 
said,  cases  of  scrimshaw  work,  an'  walls 
Jest  covered  with  ol'  picters  of  the  best 
ships  thet  ever  was  on  the  sea.  He  come 
o'  seafaring  folks,  an'  there  wasnt 
nothin'  thet  missed  his  eye.  He  kept 
walkin'  round  her  an'  round  her,  lookin' 
for  somethin'  to  pick  me  up  on.    Finally 
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be  says,  slow-like,  'Thet  sailor-binnacle 
tbere— I  don't  think  "Olory  o'  tbe 
Dawn"  carried  one  like  thet.  I  think  ye 
got  thet  design  from'—  "The  "N.  B. 
Palmer," '  says  I.  'Right,'  says  he.  'I'd 
know  thet  sailor  there  with  his  shiny 
tarpaulin  hat  an'  standin'  with  one  foot 
on  a  keg  o'  t>eer  if  I  met  him  in  the 
Sahary  Desert.  How  in  blazes  did  ye 
draw  thet  compass  card  so  fine?*  'I 
didn't  draw  it,'  says  I,  'I  had  a  photy- 
graph  made  from  an  ol'  compass  an' 
reduced  to  fit.'  'My  word,'  says  he,  an' 
starts  walkin'  round  her  again. 

"Finally,  Jest  as  he  was  goin',  he  says 
to  me:  'We  bev  got  a  new  room  in  our 
museum.  We're  goin'  to  put  in  it  the 
best  things  we  got.  Thet  ship  o'  yours 
would  look  fine  right  in  the  center.' 
'She  would,'  says  I,  'but  she  won't.' 
"Think  it  over,'  he  said,  sliakin'  my 
hand.  'If  you  let  me  bev  her.  she  will 
be  where  thousands  can  see  her  an'  en- 
joy her  every  year.'  'They  could,  but  I 
couldn't,'  says  I.  'I  understand,'  says 
be,  'but  let  me  know  if  ye  change  your 
mind.' 

"I  liked  thet  feller.  He  didn't  so 
much  as  mention  money.  I  could  see 
thet,  so  far  as  him  an'  'Glory'  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  a  case  uv  love  at  first 
sight  An',  as  I  said  afore,  it  sort  o'  set 
me  thinkin'." 

I  knew  what  Caleb's  thoughts  were, 
but  I  did  not  voice  them.  It  is  not  a 
tactful  thing  to  ask  a  man  what  will 
become  of  his  property  after  he  is 
gone.  But  Caleb  did  not  wait  to  be 
questioned. 

"It  sort  o'  set  me  thinkin',"  he  re- 
peated. "Here  I  bev  spent  a  good  part 
o'  my  life  bulldin'  this  'Glory  o'  the 
Dawn.*  I  hevn't  any  children  to  leave 
her  to,  an'  maybe  they  wouldn't  under- 
stand her  if  I  had.  She'd  ought  t'  set 
here  in  Middlehaven,  but  she  ain't  goin' 
t'  decorate  no  millionaire's  summer  cot- 
tage, if  I  hev  to  smash  her  with  an  ax. 
She  sort  o'  belongs  to  the  xown  in  a 
way,  even  if  the  town  don't  know  It. 
Sometimes  I  think  I'd  like  to  hev  her 
settled  afore  I  go;  sometimes  I  feel  thet 
it  would  kill  me  if  she  went  out  o'  this 
house.  Bob,  what  do  you  think?" 
.1  tried  hard  to  put  my  thoughts  into 
words  which  would  not  hurt  Caleb's  feel- 
ings. I  am  afraid  that  I  made  rather  a 
clumsy  mess  of  it.  "Caleb,"  I  said,  "this 
ship  is  more  than  a  splendid  model.  It 
is  as  you  have  meant  it  to  be,  a  remem- 
brance of  great  days.  Some  time,  per- 
haps, this  town  will  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  once  something  more  than  a 
playground  for  summer  folk  and  that  its 
I>eople  once  did  things  more  worth  while 
than  catering  to  the  needs  of  even  the 
most  estimable  of  idlers.  There's  the 
same  blood  here  that  once  found  the 
whole  world  almost  too  small  for  Its  in- 
heritance. Nobody  asks  of  Middlehaven 
that  it  should  be  off  to  the  Indies  again ; 
but  somehow,  some  day,  Middlehaven 
must  apply  its  old  courage  and  its  old 
spirit  of  adventure  to  the  needs  of  our 
time.  It  may  be  a  foolish  dream,  but 
somehow  it  seems  to  me  that  this  ship 
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ot  yours  should  be  left  where  It  can 
carry  the  message  of  old  Middlehaven  to 
the  Middlehaven  that  may  yet  be." 

Caleb  had  not  moved  while  I  was  talk- 
ing; I  even  doubted  whether  be  heard 
all  that  I  said.  But  when  I  had  finished, 
he  looked  up,  and  I  knew  that  he  Had 
understood.  '  ' 

"Bob,"  he  said,  "somehow  111  find  a 
way." 

THAT  fall  a  grotajp  of  tbe  summer  peo- 
ple decided  that  Middlehaven  needed 
a  public  library.  "They  brought  up  a 
celebrated  architect  from  New  York,  who 
went  over  tbe  town  and  selected  the  site 
for  tbe  building.  It  was  to  be  of  brick, 
with  a  great  white  Colonial  porch  that 
looked  out  over  the  harbor.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  the  committee  had  some 
trouble  in  buying  the  site,  for  the  chair- 
man went  to  the  owner  of  the  lot  that 
had  been  selected  with  a  brusque  "We 
want  to  build  a  library  on  that  comer 
lot  of  yours.  Of  course  you  will  sell  it." 
Negotiations  thus  begun  did  not  pro- 
gress rapidly.  "If  they'd  only  as't  me  to 
sell  it  to  'em  as  part  o'  my  contribution 
to  the  library,  I'd  hev  done  it  right  oft," 
the  owner  of  the  lot  afterwards  said. 
"But  they  sort  o'  gave  it  out  thet  I  had 
to  sell  it  because  they  wanted  to  buy  it, 
an'  I  don't  hev  to  do  notbin'  thet  I  don't 
want  to." 

A  more  gracious  diplomacy  triumphed 
in  the  end,  and  tbe  comer-stone  of  the 
library  was  laid  before  the  summer  peo- 
ple departed.  It  was  roofed  in  before 
snow  flew,  and  the  opening  day  was  set 
for  the  following  July.  My  vacation 
took  me  back  to  Middlehaven  again  a 
few  weeks  before  that  opening.  As  I 
went  up  the  path  to  Caleb's  house  I  met 
him  coming  out.  There  was  a  determined 
look  in  his  pale-blue  eyes,  and  his  hand, 
as  it  touched  mine,  trembled  strangely. 
"I  want  you  should  come  with  me,  Bob," 
he  said. 

"Why,  where  are  you  going,  Caleb?" 

"I'm  going  over  to  see  Judge  Talbot. 
There's  a  meeting  of  the  Libr'y  Commit- 
tee at  his  house  to-night,  an'  I've  got  to 
be  there,"  he  answered. 

I  tried  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
affair  with  a  feeble  joke.  "Since  when 
have  you  been  on  the  committee?" 

"Never  was  on  the  committee,  an' 
ain't  never  goin'  to  be  on  the  committee. 
There  ain't  no  real  Mlddlehaveners  on 
thet  committee.  Sometimes  it  seems  as 
though  this  libr'y  was  goin'  to  be  given 
to  the  town  tbe  same  as  ye  would  give 
a  bone  to  a  dog.  But  there's  one  dog 
as  is  goin'  to  bark  at  least  once  afore 
he's  done." 

He  did  not  vouchsafe  any  further  In- 
formation even  when  the  crushed  lime- 
stone on  Judge  Talbot's  driveway 
crunched  under  our  feet.  He  rang  tbe 
bell,  and  he  and  I  were  shown  by  a 
somewhat  astonished  butler  into  Judge 
Talbot's  den  and  the  presence  of  the 
committee. 

There  sat  the  Judge,  his  face.  It 
seemed,  more  choleric  than  ever  as  it 
rose   like   a  red   autumnal   sun  from 
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the  snowy  whiteness  of  his  Palm  Beach 
suit  Judge  Talbot  nodded  to  me,  but 
his  gaze  was  fixed  on  Caleb.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  I  knew, 
and  some  of  them  even  knew  me.  I 
doubt  whether  this  could  be  said  of  old 
lady  Mintum,  who  sat  on  the  Judge's 
right— "Cat's-Meat  MJfeturn,"  the  Middle- 
haveners  had  called  her  since  she  first 
settled  in  their  midst.  She  won  the 
name  by  approaching  the  butcher  with 
a  "Give  me  some  cheap  meat  such  as  the 
natives  eat    It's  for  my  cat." 

1  turned  from  my  survey  of  the  room 
to  find  the  Judge  and  Caleb  casting 
doubtful  glances  at  each  other.  Caleb 
was  nervously  twisting  his  hat  in  his 
hands;  the  Judge  was  obviously  wonder- 
ing why  the  butler  had  let  us  in. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  at  last,  "you  have 
come  to  see  me  about  your  boat.  De- 
cided to  sell  it,  eh?" 

"It  is  about  the  ship,"  said  Caleb, 
slowly,  "but  I  ain't  flgurin'  on  sellln'  it. 
I  know  ye  folks  is  givin'  the  town  a 
libr'y,  an'  it's  got  a  big  hall  in  the  mid- 
dle uv  it  I  was  sort  o'  thinkin'  thet 
mebbe  ye  would  like  'Glory  o'  the  Dawn' 
to  put  in  thet  hall." 

The  Judge  was  plainly  startled.  The 
dollar  value  of  Caleb's  ship  he  knew 
even  if  he  did  not  know  its  cost  in 
dreams.  "Why,  that's  mighty  fine  of 
you,  Caleb — Mr.  Gumey.  I  ara  sure  our 
committee  will  be  delighted  to  have  it." 

"I  wasn't  figurin'  on  givin'  it  to  the 
committee,"  said  Caleb.  "I  wanted  to 
give  it  to  the  libr'y  when  it  belonged  to 
the  town." 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Judge 
Talbot,  "we  understand  that  perfectly." 
His  eye  invited  the  acquiescence  of  bis 
fellow-committee  members.  Most  of 
them  knew  Caleb's  ship  by  reputation  if 
not  by  sight,  and  they  all  nodded  ap- 
proval. Old  lady  Mintum  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  she  thought  it  would 
look  "just  too  pretty  for  anything." 

Caleb  was  invited  to  sit  and  discuss  his 
gift  He  sank  into  a  great  leather  arm- 
chair, still  clinging  tightly  to  his  twisted 
hat.  The  beads  of  perspiration  stood 
out  on  his  forehead  and  the  knuckles  of 
his  hands  were  white. 

Before  we  took  our  departure  even  the 
details  of  the  transfer  had  been  almost 
irretrievably  arranged.  Judge  Talbot 
believed  in  striking  while  the  iron  was 
hot.  I  think  that  before  the  evening 
was  over  he  sensed  a  little  of  the  sacri- 
fice that  Caleb  was  making.  At  least 
when  we  turned  to  go  be  shook  hands 
with  Caleb  with  a  cordiality  which  sur- 
prised me.  I  doubt  whether  Caleb  no- 
ticed the  change.  Beyond  the  thought 
that  he  had  agreed  to  part  forever  with 
"Glory  o'  the  Dawn"  I  do  not  think  that 
his  mind  was  aware  of  what  had  passed, 
of  what  he  had  said  or  what  bad  been 
said  to  him.  When  we  at  last  went  out 
into  the  night,  he  leaned  heavily  on  my 
arm  as  be  stumbled  down  the  driveway. 
I  felt  tears  strike  my  hand  more  than 
once,  but  neither  he  nor  I  spoke  until 
we  reached  his  house.  Then  it  was  jus* 
"Goodnight.  Bob,"  and  "Good-night, 
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Caleb,"  and  I  turned  away  without  trust' 
ing  myself  to  say  more. 

BETWEEN  the  evening  at  Judge  Talbot's 
and  the  day  set  for  the  dedication  of 
the  library  I  saw  little  of  Caleb.  I  kept 
away  from  his  house,  partly  because  I 
felt  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  which 
would  help  to  make  the  coming  separa> 
tion  from  "Glory  o'  the  Dawn"  easier  for 
him,  and  partly  because  of  an  occur- 
rence which  did  not  bode  well  for  Caleb. 

It  was  the  very  next  day  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Library  Committee  that 
a  schooner  bearing  a  deck-load  of  un- 
savory fish  dropped  anchor  in  Middle- 
liaven  harbor.  There  was  more  interest 
in  the  doings  of  that  schooner  than  its 
apparent  cargo  might  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose. At  dusk  a  dozen  or  more  row- 
boats  could  be  seen  clustered  about  her, 
bargaining  for  fish — fish  that  the  next 
morning  were  to  be  found  floating  in  the 
harbor  waters  or  left  high  and  dry  on 
the  beach  by  the  receding  tide.  The 
schooner,  having  finished  her  business 
and  emptied  her  hold  of  sundry  boxes 
containing  nothing  which  ever  came  out 
of  the  sea,  departed  on  her  way — some 
three  hours  before  a  patrol-boat  flying 
the  flag  of  the  Treasury  Department  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  Concerning  her 
after  history  I  know  nothing  and  con- 
cerning her  cargo  almost  as  little.  I 
only  know  that  Judge  Talbot's  launch- 
man  was  among  those  present  when  she 
discharged  her  load;  I  know  that  the 
hotel-keeper  was  also  represented,  and 
that  there  was  an  unaccustomed  hilarity 
along  the  water-front  of  Middlehaven  for 
several  days  after  the  schooner's  de- 
parture. I  know,  too,  that  part  at  least 
of  one  case  found  its  way  to  Caleb's 
house.  Broken  as  he  was  by  his  im- 
pending loss.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  gave  in  to  the  thing  which 
meant  at  least  a  brief  forgetfulness.  Of 
course  I  should  have  stayed  with  him  at 
this  time,  but  something  of  that  old  re- 
luctance, which  I  had  shared  with  my 
rather,  to  recognize  a  side  of  Caleb  so 
discordant  with  the  character  which  he 
had  shown  to  us  made  me  fear  to  in- 
trude. 

When  the  day  for  the  dedication  of  the 
library  came,  I  went  to  his  house  with 
a  group  of  old  friends  from  the  town. 
I  did  not  find  that  the  Middlehaveners 
were  as  enthusiastic  as  they  might  have 
been  over  this  prospect  of  a  ceremonial 
gathering  in  Caleb's  front  yard.  For  ob- 
>ious  reasons  he  did  not  stand  very  high 
in  the  estimate  of  the  townspeople. 
Added  to  this,  the  prospect  of  playing 
second  fiddle  to  the  Library  Committee, 
which  had  arranged  tor  the  gathering, 
did  not  increase  the  atractlveness  of  the 
affair.  The  only  Middlehaveners  who 
bad  any  ofllcial  part  In  the  arrange- 
ments were  the  three  selectmen,  and  the 
r61e  which  had  been  assigned  to  them 
was  very  largely  that  of  passive  recipi- 
ents. 

When  we  arrived,  It  was  to  find  that 
Caleb's  house  had  been  festooned  with 
red-white-and-blue    bunting.     Three   or 
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four  girls  of  the  summer  colony  were 
tacking  up  the  last  strips  as  we  ap- 
proached. Caleb  himself  sat  in  the  old 
rocker  on  his  doorstep.  He  was  dressed 
in  an  ancient  suit  which  once  had  been 
black,  but  which  showed  almost  green  in 
the  hot  sun  which  beat  down  mercilessly 
upon  the  little  gathering.  He  did  not 
seem  to  see  the  people  around  him;  he 
did  not  even  stop  rocking  to  and  fro 
when  one  of  the  girls  who  had  been 
decorating  his  house  stooped  and  pinned 
a  rose  in  bis  buttonhole.  I  was  close 
behind  him  as  she  did  it,  and  I  beard 
her  say:  "Mr.  Gumey,  we  all  think  you 
are  Just  wonderful,  really  we  do.  You 
are  giving  lots  more  to  the  library  than 
all  the  other  people  put  together."  But 
Caleb  only  rocked  and  twisted  his  hand- 
kerchief in  his  hands.  I  stepped  beside 
him  and  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"It's  all  right,  Caleb,"  I  said;  "you  are 
doing  a  mighty  big  thing."  He  reached 
up,  touched  my  hand  for  an  instant,  and 
then  went  on  rocking  back  nnd  forth. 
But  bis  eyes  never  left  the  model  of 
"Glory  o'  the  Dawn,"  which  stood,  sails 
set  as  for  a  far  voyage,  in  the  center  of 
his  weed-grown  yard. 

"Glory  o'  the  Dawn"  was  Supported  at 
either  end  by  a  flag-draped  saw  horse, 
and  behind  her  a  stand  some  six  feet 
high  had  been  erected,  large  enough  to 
contain  half  a  dozen  chairs  and  a  table 
bearing  a  white  pitcher  of  ice-water. 
The  stand  as  well  as  the  house  had  been 
hung  with  bunting.  As  I  stood  at 
Caleb's  side  and  looked  through  the 
lofty  spars  of  his  vessel  to  this  platform, 
decked  out  in  Fourth  of  July  magnifl- 
cence,  I  had  the  feeling  that  the  whole 
setting  of  the  scene  was  strangely  in- 
appropriate. It  seemed  to  me  almost  as 
though  this  flimsy  stand  upon  which  the 
pitiable  old  man  beside  me  was  to  mount 
should  have  been  hung  in  the  black  of  a 
scaffold  rather  than  the  gay  colors  of 
our  National  holiday. 

While  I  stood  there  the  schoolgirls, 
dressed  in  white  muslin,  had  grouped 
themselves  in  a  restless  half-circle  be- 
tween us  and  the  ship.  On  one  side  of 
the  yard  there  were  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  men  and  women  of  the  summer 
colony,  chatting  and  laughing  among 
themselves.  In  this  group  there  were 
some  with  golf  bags  in  their  hands. 
Obviously  they  had  stopped  to  see  the 
sight  on  their  way  to  the  country  club. 
I  noticed  one  fresh-faced  college  boy  In 
white  flannels  gazing  intently  at  the 
ship  and  then  at  Caleb.  At  last  he  laid 
his  clubs  on  the  ground  and  walked  over 
to  Caleb's  chair.  "That's  a  beautiful 
ship  of  yours,  Mr.  Gumey,"  he  said.  "I 
want  to  thank  you  for  my  share  in  the 
gift  you  are  making."  He  flushed  a  lit- 
tle and  went  on,  "You  know,  Middlehaven 
means  a  lot  to  some  of  us — maybe  more 
than  we  mean  to  Middlehaven."  Caleb 
took  his  outstretched  hand,  mumbled  a 
few  words,  and  the  boy  slipped  back 
among  his  friends. 

In  a  separate  group  on  the  other  side 
of  the  yard  stood  and  sat  perhaps  an 
equal  number  of  people  from  the  town. 
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Somehow  they  seemed  to  have  an  even 
greater  air  of  detachment  from  the  pro- 
ceedings than  the  summer  people  them- 
selves. Few  of  them  had  anything  In 
common  with  Caleb;  fewer  still  felt  that 
the  summer  people  had  anything  In 
common  with  them. 

There  was  a  lull  In  the  chatter  on  both 
sides  of  the  yard.  Judge  Talbot  beck- 
oned to  the  selectmen  and  with  two 
members  of  his  committee  mounted  the 
platform.  When  the  others  were  seated, 
he  advanced  to  the  edge  and,  looking 
through  the  rigging  of  "Glory  o'  the 
Dawn,"  waved  a  friendly  but  rather 
ponderous  hand  to  the  circle  of  children. 
"1  think,"  he  said,  "that  we  would  like 
to  start  this  brief  ceremony  by  singing 
the  'Star-Spangled  Banner.'  We  want 
you  children  to  start  the  song  and  the 
grown-ups  will  join  in — if  they  can." 

The  children  struggled  to  their  feet 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  a  teacher 
with  a  pitch-key,  launched  themselves 
boldly  into  song.  When  the  shrill  notes 
had  died  away — ^few  deeper  voices  had 
Joined  in — Judge  Talbot  wiped  his  fore- 
head with  a  silk  handkerchief,  drank  a 
glass  of  water,  and  began  his  heavy- 
footed  remarks.  I  doubt  if  any  one  re- 
members much  of  what  be  said.  Cer- 
tainly all  that  I  can  recall  are  his  con- 
cluding words:  "And  now,  citizens  of 
Middlehaven,  let  us  stand  in  honor  of 
the  man  who  has  given  the  chief  adorn- 
ment of  our  new  library.  Mr.  Gumey. 
we  want  you  here  on  the  platform  be- 
side us." 

Caleb  shook  himself,  stood,  swayed, 
and  caught  my  arm.  The  half-circle  of 
school-children  opened,  and  we  moved  to- 
gether towards  the  platform.  I  felt 
Caleb's  hand  trembling  as  though  he 
were  stricken  with  the  palsy. 

He  let  go  my  arm,  caught  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  stumbled  up  the  steps, 
clutched  Judge  Talbot,  and  then  leaned 
heavily  on  the  table.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  saw  anything  of  the  circle  of  curious 
faces  grouped  in  a  half-moon  behind  the 
vessel  of  his  dreams.  Judge  Talbot 
stepped  forward  again,  touched  Caleb's 
shoulder  and  called,  "Now  three  cheers 
for  Mr.  Gumey."  Again  the  shrill  cries 
of  the  children  drowned  out  their  elders' 
voices.  The  patter  of  polite  applause 
which  followed  soon  died  away. 

Judge  Talbot  glanced  a  bit  anxiously 
at  Caleb,  fumbled  at  his  watch,  and  an- 
nounced that  "after  Mr.  Gumey  has  said 
a  few  words  we  will  all  adjourn  to  the 
library  for  the  dedication.  Members  of 
the  Library  Committee  and  the  select- 
men will  head  the  procession,  and  this 
beautiful  boat  will  be  carried  in  state  on 
the  float  we  have  prepared.  I  trust  yon 
will  all  fall  in  behind."  He  tumed  and 
in  quieter  tones  said.  "Now,  Mr.  Gumey. 
Just  a  few  words  and  we  will  be  on  our 
way.  You  are  going  to  ride  with  me  In 
my  automobile." 

Caleb  had  hardly  moved  during  the 
welcome  which  he  had  received  save 
that  his  body  swayed  to  and  fro  as  if 
he  were  balancing  himself  on  the  deck 
of  a  plunging  ship.    At  Judge  Talbot's 
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words  he  moved  forward  to  the  edge  of 
the  platfonn,  his  eyes  txed  on  "Glory 
o'  the  Dawn."  He  wet  his  lips  with  his 
tongue,  but  we  heard  no  sound.  Ixt- 
cessantly  his  bands  worked  and  twisted 
at  the  knotted  handkerchief  which  he 
held.  Twice  he  opened  bis  mouth  as 
though  to  speak,  but  no  word  came 
forth.  The  people  on  the  platform  be- 
hind him  pushed  back  their  chairs  and 
started  down  the  steps  to  the  ground. 
Single  figures  broke  away  from  the 
fringes  of  the  gathering.  From  down 
the  street  towards  the  library  came  the 
blare  of  the  village  band.  The  school- 
children scrambled  to  their  feet,  whis- 
pering and  craning  their  necks. 

Still  Caleb  stood,  as  though  his  mind 
were  in  a  haze,  as  though  his  pale-blue 
eyes  saw  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  his 
ship  below  blm.  Judge  Talbot  looked  at 
bis  watch  again  and  touched  Caleb  on 
the  arm.  "Just  a  few  words,  Mr.  Gur- 
ney;  we  must  go."  At  that  moment  from 
the  group  of  summer  people  broke  out 
the  tittering  giggle  of  a  young  girl.  I 
do  not  think  that  she  was  laughing  at 
Caleb:  she  had  merely  given  way  to  that 
youthful  hysteria  wbicb  is  bom  of  em- 
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barrassment.  But  the  sound  of  ber  voice 
seemed  to  break  the  spell  which  had 
bound  Caleb  speechless.  He  turned 
towards  her  and  his  face  flushed. 

"She's  laughln'  at  me!  She's  laugbln' 
at  my  ship!"  His  bands  clinched.  "By 
God,  ye  ain't  none  o'  ye  flttin'  to  hev 
my  'Glory'!"  The  sweep  of  his  arms 
took  in  the  whole  of  the  astonished 
gathering  with  his  menace.  "By  God,  if 
I  can't  keep  her  I'll  smash  her  all  to 
hell." 

The  amazed  Judge  saw  him  snatch  the 
water-pitcher  from  the  table,  raise  it 
over  his  head,  and  burl  it  downward 
into  the  mass  of  delicate  spars  and  more 
delicate  rigging.  It  grazed  the  hull  and 
shattered  on  the  ground.  Just  as  Caleb 
reached  for  a  chair  Judge  Talbot  seized 
bis  wrist. 

"Don't  you  tech  me!"  cried  Caleb, 
wildly.  "Don't  you  tech  me!  I'll  smash 
my  own  ship  if  I  want  to!" 

Caleb's  sudden  fury  gave  to  bis  arms 
a  strength  which  the  Judge  could  not 
withstand.  The  end  of  the  struggle 
came  before  any  of  us  could  reach  the 
platform. 

The  two  men,  fighting  for  the  posses- 
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sion  of  the  chair,  stumbled  over  the  edge 
of  the  stand  and  crashed  down  upon  the 
unsupported  midship  section  of  "Glory 
o'  the  Dawn."  There  was  a  splintering 
of  Wood  and  then  the  two  bodies  slipped 
to  the  earth.  Judge  Talbot,  bruised, 
scratched,  and  groaning,  rose  to  his  feet. 
But  Caleb  did  not  move. 

What  happened  then  I  hardly  know, 
save  that  I  found  myself  with  Caleb's 
head  in  my  lap.  A  doctor  pushed  for- 
ward from  the  crowd  which  bad  closed 
about  us,  tore  open  Caleb's  shirt,  and 
laid  his  ear  to  Caleb's  heart  Then  he 
looked  up  at  the  excited  faces  about  us 
and  said,  "Better  stand  back  there  a  bit, 
please.   Qumey  is  gone." 

I  HAVE  been  told  that  the  tragedy  of 
Caleb's  death  has  sunk  deep  into  the 
consciousness  of  Middlchaven.  It  was  a 
woman  who  wrote  me  of  the  cbange  in 
the  spirit  of  the  town,  and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain of  the  clearness  of  her  judgment. 
Single  events,  I  am  afraid,  seldom  alter 
deep-rooted  conditions.  I  know  nothing 
at  first  hand,  for  I  have  never  gone  back 
to  Middlehaven  since  the  day  that  Caleb 
was  buried. 


I  GO  A-BROADCASTING 

BY   ROLLIN  LYNDE   HARTT 


IF  you  have  ever  wondered  how  peo- 
ple are  coaxed  into  broadcasting, 
the  answer  is,  They  are  not  coaxed, 
they  are  shanghaied.  Out  of  a  clear 
sky — figuratively,  as  it  comes  by  ordi- 
nary telephone — a  voice  bade  me  go  and 
speak  freely  to  half  a  continent  and  sev- 
eral isles  beyond  the  sea.  "Radio  .  . 
WJZ  .  .  .  The  famous  Westinghouse 
plant  at  Newark,  New  Jersey.  .  .  .  Nine- 
thirty  next  Friday  evening.  .  .  .  Broad- 
cast your  interview  with  Augustus 
Thomas  for  The  Outlook." 

Before  I  could  so  much  as  protest, 
"Oh,  my  dear  Mr,  Editor!"  I  heard  my 
lips  consent.  The  newness  of  the  thing, 
the  dazzling  immensity,  the  bewilder- 
ment it  brings — these  are  what  take  one 
clean  ofT  one's  feet. 

It  is  a  mercy  that  I  am  a  reporter. 
"Congratulations!"  the  reporter  instinct 
said.  "Now  you  are  going  to  learn  by 
personal  experience  how  it  feels  to  make 
the  ether  carry  your  voice  to  no  one  can 
compute  bow  many  listening  ears.  You 
never  talked  to  more  than  three  thou- 
sand people  at  once.  You  never  wrote 
(or  more  than  two  million.  This  broad- 
casting—are you  not  aware  that  a  mes- 
sage from  WJZ  leaps  the  Canadian  bor- 
der in  one  direction,  and  is  distinctly 
beard  by  Cubans  and  Porto  Ricans  in 
the  other?" 

Quite  shameless  in  these  confessions, 
I  may  add  that  I  was  also  aware  of  my 
own  elevation,  and  during  a  three  days' 
interim  I  spread  the  news  among  my 
friends.   Never  do  that;  It  invites  warn- 


ings. "Hope  you'll  pull  through,  old 
man;  De  Wolfe  Hopper  calls  broadcast- 
ing the  ordeal  of  a  lifetime."  "Write  it. 
Remember  what  Christopher  Morley 
says  of  broadcasting:  'To  err  used  to 
be  human;  now  it  is  international.'" 
"I'm  told  there's  only  one  way  to  avoid 
perishing  of  stage-fright.  Fix  your  mind 
on  some  radio  enthusiast  you  know,  and 
imagine  that  you  are  merely  telephoning 
to  bim,  privately,  confidentially,  in  the 
usual  style." 

But  meanwhile  came  glowing  accounts 
of  the  Joys  that  follow  the  ordeal.  Long- 
lost  relatives  would  rediscover  me  and 
write.  Travelers  I  had  met  in  Rio  or 
Paris,  ages  ago,  would  seek  me  out 
again.  In  some  remote  farmhouse  or 
mountain  cabin,  when  my  voice  rever- 
berated, a  cry  would  go  up:  "Come! 
come  quick!  Guess  who's  talking  on  the 
radio! "  and  within  a  week  or  less  a  pen- 
ciled scrawl  would  warm  the  cockles  of 
my  heart. 

I  am  not  sure  that  all  novices  at 
broadcasting  burst  into  song.  Speaking 
for  myself  alone,  I  sang  with  great 
vivacity.  It  was  partly  to  sustain  my 
courage,  partly  to  give  vent  to  elation, 
and  partly  to  groom  my  vocal  powers 
for  the  maiden  effort.  Between  these 
carolings  I  wrote.  Not  that  I  Intended 
to  read.  Ah,  no!  Despite  warnings,  I 
planned  to  chatter  offhand,  now  and  then 
enlivening  my  discourse  with  a  playful 
flight  of  fancy— "Peking!  Oh,  Peking! 
Won't  you  please  get  off  the  ether?"  or, 
possibly,  "Mars,  dear,  this  Is  the  earth; 


bow  can  I  talk  to  these  people  when  you 
keep  cutting  in?"  And  yet — better  safe 
than  sorry! 

Again,  I  doubt  if  all  novices  at  broad- 
casting have  a  distinct  mental  picture 
of  the  plant  at  Newark.  In  that  picture 
two  magnificent  steel  towers  pierced  the 
sky,  with  "WJZ"  gayly  pricked  out  in 
electric  lights. 

The  fateful  evening  arrived.  I  ducked 
beneath  the  Hudson  by  tube  and  sped 
across  the  Jersey  fiats,  secretly  wonder 
ing  all  the  way  why  my  fellow-passen- 
gers took  my  presence  so  calmly.  By 
what  miracle  of  self-restraint  did  they 
overcome  a  burning  impulse  to  nudge 
one  another,  furtively,  and  whisper, 
"Look!    That's  him"? 

On  reaching  Newark  and  seeing  no 
towers,  I  hailed  a  citizen,  who,  little 
guessing  the  pang  he  inflicted,  directed 
me  to  a  commonplace,  old-fogy,  orphan- 
asylum-like  brick  structure,  dark  all  but 
the  entrance  and  an  oflSce  beside  it. 
There  a  watchman  ushered  me  into  a 
peculiarly  unromantic  corridor  sugges- 
tive of  hand-trucks  and  porters  in  over- 
alls— me— think  of  it!  Then  a  door 
opened. 

I  wish  I  might  say  that  It  opened  by 
enchantment,  for  such  was  the  impres- 
sion, and  enchanting  indeed  was  the 
Interior  it  revealed — creamy  walls  hung 
with  paintings;  antique  furniture  ad- 
mirably chosen;  grand  piano:  Levantine 
rugs;  mellow  lights;  flowers;  altogether. 
an  effect  of  supreme  elegance,  height- 
ened by  the  graceful  floatlngs  to  and  fro 
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of  charming  apparitions  in  ballroom  at- 
tire. 

Toward  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
stood  a  rose-pink  apparition  reading 
aloud  into  a  metal  cylinder  thrust  out 
from  the  top  of  a  tall  metal  upright. 
Several  powerful  reflectors,  with  lights 
ready  to  be  turned  on  when  wanted, 
were  groui>ed  about  her.  A  photog- 
rapher waited  bis  cue,  bulb  in  hand.  So 
that  is  why  apparitions  wear  ballroom 
attire'  while  broadcasting.  An  album 
receives  their  photographs;  opening  it 
later,  I  found  portraits  of  half  the 
celebrities  in  North  America. 

I  own  up  to  a  slight  flutter  on  being 
so  suddenly  plunged  into  this  milieu  of 
ultra-elegance.  But  there  was  a  stronger 
feeling — the  desire  to  learn  by  observa- 
tion the  tricic,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of 
broadcasting.  To  my  surprise,  it  ap- 
peared that  nothing  could  be  easier.  The 
apparition  might  have  been  addressing 
a  mere  class  In  domestic  science,  and 
her  subject  was — domestic  science. 

Well,  why  not?  In  the  biograph's 
early  days  any  picture  that  moved 
seemed  wonderful — flre-engines  running, 
trolley  cars  crossing  a  square,  even  a 
man  eating.  So  with  radio  at  present. 
Enthusiasts  delight  primarily  in  the 
thrill  that  comes  of  snatchini;  from  the 
sky  any  message  whatsoever  with  an 
instrument  they  themselves  have  made, 
or  they  enjoy  adding  nightly  to  the  list 
of  stations  they  can  "pick  up;"  only  a 
few  have  grown  critical. 


During  the  apparition's  performance 
the  rest  of  us  felt  as  vaudeville  artists 
in  the  wings  feel  toward  a  vaudeville 
artist  before  the  footlights.  She  was  a 
rose-pink  nuisance  delaying  our  own  on- 
slaught on  fame. 

When  at  last  she  stopped  reading,  the 
piano  struck  up  an  interlude,  lackeys 
moved  the  reflectors  about  at  the  pho- 
tographer's command,  a  picture  was 
taken,  and  then  WJZ's  official  announcer 
proclaimed,  "This  being  Literary  Eve- 
ning, Mr.  RolUn  Lynde  Hartt,  a  con- 
tributor to  The  Outlook,  will  tell  of  his 
interview  with  Augustus  Thomas." 

All  the  decencies  combined  bid  me 
pretend  that  my  blood  ran  cold,  or  at 
least  to  declare  that  the  condemned  man 
went  to  the  transmitter  with  a  firm 
tread,  but  the  truth  is,  I  glowed  and 
walked  on  air. 

Confidently  I  began,  "Hello!  This  is 
Hartt  speaking.    I  just  wanted  to  ask — " 

As  the  manuscript  opened  with  an  in- 
terrogatory sentence,  it  afforded  an  easy 
transition  if  I  chose  to  read  instead  of 
talking.  Did  I  so  choose?  I  did  not. 
There  was  no  choice  whatever.  In  an 
instant  half  the  spunk  had  gone  out  of 
me.  In  the  next,  half  the  other  half 
went.  I  quailed,  and  thanked  my  lucky 
stars  for  that  manuscript.  It  was  not 
only  because  my  fellow-broadcasters 
kept  up  a  running  fire  of  conversation, 
nor  yet  because  there  came  no  response 
whatever  from  America,  Canada,  Cuba, 
or  Porto  Rico — not  a  hand,  not  a  laugh. 


Bad  enough,  this;  but  what  over- 
whelmed me  with  horror  waa  the  spet- 
tacle  I  clearly  beheld.  Night!  lUimiu- 
ble  black  mountains,  alive  with  p«opI«: 
Ail  hating  me!  From  a  sickening  alti- 
tude I  gazed  down  upon  them.  Tbe  verr 
air  breathed  malice  and  unotteraUe 
scorn.    Forty  years  this  lasted. 

Looking  back  over  that  period  of  my 
life,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understnnd  how  I 
endured  it.  Despised,  alone,  and  «n  oat- 
cast,  I  read  grimly  on  to  the  bitter  end, 
but  there  were  no  playful  interruptions 
from  Peking,  no  opportunities  to  rebok* 
the  planet  Mars.  When  I  had  flnistied.  I 
dragged  myself  home,  a  misery  of  ach- 
ing disgust 

I  have  since  faced  the  inmigator  of 
this  revolting  drama — my  editor  and 
still  my  friend,  my  friend  and  still  my 
editor.  But  where  are  the  rewards  of 
so  much  woe?  Have  long-lost  relatives 
come  swarming?  Have  old  cronies 
turned  up?  Am  I  buried  in  letters  that 
warm  the  cockles  of  my  heart  or  show- 
ered with  adulation  by  a  grateful  half- 
continent  and  isles  beyond  the  aea? 
Weeks  have  passed.  The  total  result  is 
— nothing!    Nothing  at  all!    Leas! 

Anybody  wishing  to  borrow  large  sup- 
plies of  humility  will  know  wliere  to 
come.  I  am  a  blighted  and  a  ruined 
man,  consoled  by  only  one  thought: 
That  transmitter — was  it  working? 

Moral :  When  invited  to  broadcast,  do 
not  hesitate;  take  deadly  aim,  and 
fire! 
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BOY"— THE  CALL  OF  THE  EAST^ 

BY  ELEONORE  VON  ELTZ 


B' 


,0Y!  Bring  me  a  whisky  V 
soda!" 
"That's  the  Call  of  the  East  for 
you."  So  says  the  newly  arrived  Ameri- 
can in  China  or  the  PhiUppines  as  he 
lounges  back  in  his  pin-pin  chair  and 
privately  pats  himself  on  the  back  (the 
only  form  of  exercise  indulged  In  until 
one  is  acclimated)  for  having  put  the 
thing  so  neatly. 

But  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  Orient  con- 
vinces him  that  this  Occldentally  obso- 
lete phrase  is  not,  after  all,  the  key  to 
the  situation.  He  has  overstated  the 
matter.  Boiled  down  to  a  monosyllable, 
the  call  of  the  East  is  "Boy!"— Just 
"Boy!"    What  follows  is  immaterial. 

Occasionally  the  cry  is  emphasized  by 
a  smart  clapping  of  the  hands,  but  this 
is  superfluous,  and  in  the  case  of  one 
over-Americanized  Filipino  was  keenly 
resented.  When  the  head  of  the  family 
flrst  indulged  in  this  indoor  sport,  Naba 
Potenciana  respectfully  but  pointedly 
'aced  a  bell  before  her — a  bell  of  the 

"The  Unltod  StatPK,  along  with  other  foreign 

vcr»,    malntaliu    troop*    In   China    undpr   the 

ma  of   the    Bojter    Protocol   of  1901.      SpeclB- 

iy,  our  troopa  are  there  to  reinforce  the  I.ega- 

1  Guard    (U.    8.    Marinea)    at    Peking   and   to 

M  the  railway  open  from  Peking  to  the  »ea— 

i  TIenliln.     The    ISth  U.    8.    Infantry  la  the 

iSlment  which  haa  repreaented  thla  country  In 

^lenUIn  aince  lAlZ 


tinny,  ten-cent  store  variety.  It  brought 
her  to  her  senses  with  a  Jolt,  and  she 
hastily  returned  to  the  unadorned  use  of 
the  magic  word — tliat  tiny  syllable 
which,  whatever  the  tone  or  accent,  is 
the  force  that  makes  the  wheels  go 
round,  from  the  harbor  of  Manila  to  the 
portals  of  Peking. 

The  sunburnt  Britisher,  wearily  wash- 
ing down  a  sandwich  at  the  cricket 
club,  drawls  languidly,  "Boy,  pahss  the 
mahstud!"  (not  an  Eastern  dish — 
merely  the  British  rendering  of  the 
relish  that  goes  with  cold  ham).  As 
his  exhausted  accents  meet  the  ear,  one 
can  picture  him  a  few  minutes  earlier 
out  on  the  cricket  ground:  "Boy,  fetch 
the  bally  ball!" 

The  American  Army  officer  en  route 
to  drill  his  company  raps  out  briskly, 
"Boy!  Qimme  that  Sam  Browne,  kwai- 
kwal!"  (Chinese  for  "Make  it  snap- 
py!") Later,  at  the  close  of  an  arduous 
day  In  the  fleld,  he  may  be  found  in  an 
attitude  of  pained  reproach  due  to  the 
discovery  that  his  wrist-watch  has  run 
down.  And  now  the  plaintive  cry  is, 
"Boy,  didn't  I  tell  you  wind  watch  every 
day?  One  day,  two  day,  ting  puhao 
(very  no  good).    Must  wind  every  day." 

The  doughboy,  merely  to  put  the  raw 


recruit  in  his  place,  will  probably  itop 
into  the  vernacular:  "Hey!  Sbohysa! 
Jobee!"  (Hey!  Boy!  Rickshaw.')  Tak- 
ing his  pick  of  the  dozen  which  rush  to 
his  command,  this  young  lord  of  creation 
in  khaki  lolls  back  at  ease,  manifestly 
the  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  Suddenly 
he  spies  a  buddy,  likewise  loUIng  and 
bound  for  the  same  goaL  Does  he  alight 
to  riin  an  honest  race  on  his  own  "plna," 
as  he  would  term  them?  Not  at  all — 
let  Boy  do  it! 

The  only  exertion  he  permits  hintaetf 
at  this  point  is  to  lean  forward,  the  light 
of  conquest  in  bis  eye  as  he  growte. 
"Boy!  Kwai-kwai!"  Boy,  ever  CaltbfnL 
senses  the  situation  instantly  and  the 
race  is  on,  both  coolies  flinging  tanatt 
at  each  other,  and,  although  they  may 
be  panting  their  poor  lungs  out.  appar- 
ently enjoying  the  fracas  as  much  as  thr 
two  soldiers.  Arrived  at  the  barracks, 
the  winner — and  perhaps  the  loser  too— 
will  probably  pay  his  Boy  three  tinw« 
over — assuming,  of  course,  that  tbes* 
events  occur  within  three  days  after  pa; 
day. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  American 
Army  wife  and  the  meaning  to  her  of 
this  call  of  the  East    She  and  her  hus- 
band are  but  recently  arrlred  in  Tics- 
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tsin  to  take  their  place  in  the  15th  Infan- 
try. They  go  to  a  hotel  so  that  she  may 
get  her  bearings  before  attempting  to 
settle  their  new  home.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  she  is  discovered  by  another 
Army  wife — an  old-timer  (meaning  that 
she  has  been  in  China  any  part  of  two 
years).  The  following  conversation,  or 
rather  monologue,  ensues: 

"Why.  my  dear!  What  are  you  doing 
in  this  hotel?  You  must  have  been  here 
two  days!  Why  don't  you  move  Into 
quarters?  Have  you  a  boy?  No?  Well, 
I'll  see  that  you  get  one,  and  he'll  move 
you  right  out  of  this  expensive  place  and 
have  you  settled  in  your  own  home  in  a 
week's  time.  Trouble?  Nonsense!  I'll 
just  speak  to  my  Number  One  Boy." 

Morning  brings  a  tall  Chinaman  clad 
in  a  long  coat  of  rich,  dark  silk  and  a 
small  round  cap.  Confronted  with  this 
garb  and  a  countenance  of  calm  be- 
nignity— not  to  mention  dignity — the 
Army  wife  finds  herself  wondering  if 
she  is  receiving  a  call  from  the  Bishop 
or  some  other  dignitary  of  the  Chinese 
Church.  But  no — her  illusions  are  dis- 
pelled by  the  smiling  statement  that 
Number  One  Boy  of  American  Major 
send  him  see  Missy.    What  Missy  like? 

She  outlines  her  requirements,  which 
seem  so  modest  to  the  Bishop  that  he 
respectfully  informs  her  that  plenty 
officers  have  four-piece  boy — three  house 
boy  and  one-piece  boy  for  rickshaw.  But 
this  Missy,  being  fresh  from  a  Mexican 
border  camp  where  she  has  frequently 
scoured  her  own  frying-pans  in  the 
desert  sands,  feels  that  an  establishment 
of  four  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches 
and  holds  out  firmly  for  only  two-piece 
boy. 

Wong  graciously  humors  the  Foreign 
Missy  of  the  Strange  Ideas,  serene  In 
his  private  conviction  that  before  many 
moons  he  will  have  his  full  quota  of 
underlings  with  which  to  run  the  house 
"ploppa  fashion,  all  same  other  officers' 
family."  He  takes  unto  himself,  there- 
fore, the  combined  offices  of  Number  One 
Boy  and  cook,  with  the  assurance  that 
on  the  morrow  he  can  catchee  Number 
Two  Boy. 

His  monthly  stipend  is  fixed  at  twenty 
Mexican  dollars  ($10  U.  S.  currency), 
the  Army  wife  having  received  advance 
coaching  from  the  old-timer  anent  this 
matter  of  the  laborer  being  worthy  of 
his  hire.  Theoretically,  |5  Mex  is  for 
Number  Two  Boy,  but  it  is  better  not 
to  inquire  too  closely  into  its  final  dis- 
position. This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Bishop  is  dishonest — perish  the  thought! 
Missy  has  paid  for  the  services  of  two 
boys  and  will  receive  these  services. 
What  is  it  to  her  if  Boy  Number  Two 
works  for  no  other  comitensation  than 
his  bed,  "chow,"  and  the  sense  of  virtue 
and  well-being  said  to  emanate  from 
honest  toil?  The  apprenticeship  system 
is  a  ruling  principle  in  China,  and  he 
is  borne' up  through  its  duration  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  day  as  Number  One 
is  sure  to  come. 

Missy  is  roused  from  her  musings  by 
a  series  of  bows  and  smiles  from  the 


WONG — ^NO.  1  BOT  AND  COOK,  WITH  V  SAN 
AND    U    RUN,    WHO    BEPBESENT   ONLY    ONE- 
SEVENTH  OF  THE  FAMn.Y  WONG  SUPPOBT8 
ON  HIS  MEAGER  WAGES 

Boy — her  Boy  now — who,  with  the  des- 
tiny of  her  manage  resting  lightly  on  his 
shoulders,  is  off  in  quest  of  kitchen 
utensils. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  all  hap- 
Itens  as  predicted.  The  next  day  she  is 
moved  into  quarters,  the  Boy  himself 
transferring  those  articles  he  deems  too 
fragile  for  conveyance  In  Army  wagons. 
That  night  she  dines  In  her  own  home, 
and  within  the  week  there  are  guests 
around  her  festive  board. 

In  the  days  that  follow  she  forgets 
that  back  in  her  home  town  there  is  a 
servant  problem.     She  finds  that  this 
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Boy,  whose  name  Is  on  every  tongue — 
uttered  all  too  often  in  sharp,  dis- 
courteous tones — is  a  being  who  is  al- 
ways polite,  never  cross,  never  tired, 
never  demands  an  evening  out.  He  oils 
the  wheels  of  the  domestic  machinery 
so  expertly  that  menus  are  planned  and 
executed,  marketing  accomplished  far 
more  economically  than  she  could  do  It, 
Number  Two  Boys  fired  as  well  as  hired, 
and  the  family  shoes  shined,  with 
scarcely  a  thought  on  the  part  of  Missy. 
Practically  the  only  time  she  gives  to 
housekeeping  cares  Is  a  quarter-hour 
each  week  for  checking  over  the  books 
in  which  Wong  accounts  for  every  cop- 
per spent  (for  your  Chinaman  is  quick 
to  learn  writing  and  figuring  In  English 
and  requires  no  school  other  than  a 
brief  term  of  service  In  a  British  or 
American  family). 

Missy  begins  to  wonder  if  this  state 
of  bliss  can  long  endure.  And  with  this 
doubt  the  storm  clouds  gather.  Number 
Two  Boy's  acquired  air  of  polite  reserve 
is  cracking  under  the  strain.  He  is  de- 
veloping a  "satiable  curiosity"  akin  to 
that  of  the  Elephant's  Child  in  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's story.  Missy  does  not  mind  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  family  affairs, 
but  there  are  limits  to  sociability  even 
In  China.  While  setting  the  tdble  he 
suddenly  drops  the  silver  with  a  crash 
and  runs  to  examine  with  the  children 
the  workings  of  some  new  toy.  He  takes 
to  peering  over  her  shoulder  when  she 
sits  down  to  write.  She  decides  that 
"the  time  has  come,"  and  braces  herself 
for  the  ordeal. 

But  by  now  she  herself  has  attained 
to  a  degree  of  Oriental  poise  which  per- 
mits her  to  broach  the  subject  with 
seeming  serenity.  Along  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  there  will  be  four 
dinner  guests  that  night,  she  issues  her 
ultimatum: 

"Wong,  Missy  thinks  more  better  we 
have  new  Number  Two  Boy.  Lee  do 
many  things  we  do  not  like.  Can  catch 
other  boy?" 

"Yes,  Missy.  Can  do."  And  this  with- 
out a  trace  of  resentment,  though  the 
object  of  criticism  happens  to  be  his 
brother.  The  nuisance  disappears  that 
afternoon,  and  Wong  engineers  the  din- 
ner-party in  his  usual  adequate  style, 
with  the  aid  of  a  borrowed  Boy— bis 
"fiend." 

Next  morning,  enter  Wong  to  an- 
nounce triumphantly  that  brother  has 
been  replaced  by  "new  Boy  name'  Mah, 
who  have  very  good  face."  Mah  is 
brought  in  for  inspection.  Missy  agrees 
with  Wong  as  to  his  physiognomy,  and 
the  household  wheels  roll  on  without  a 
jar. 

The  American  Army  wife  has  learned 
the  call  of  the  East,  and  knows  now  that 
while  she  bides  "somewheres  east  of 
Suez"  she  will  never  call  in  vain. 

What  wonder,  though,  that  she  and 
her  husband  and  a  regiment  of  Uncle 
Sam's  soldiers  view  with  dismay  the 
current  press  reports  that  all  American 
troops  may  shortly  be  withdrawn  from 
China:       Digitized  by  V^OU^  It^ 
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THE  old  writers  of  ballads  and  tales, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  used  to 
speak  with  peculiar  unction  of 
October's  brew  of  ale.  It  is  usually  true 
that  the  fiction  brew  of  October  is  also 
vigorous  and  enjoyable,  but  this  year,  so 
far  as  novels  of  the  first  importance  are 
concerned,  October  hardly  equals  its 
traditional  fame.  I  have  not  as  yet  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  Mr.  Hugh  Wal- 
pole's  "The  Cathedral,"  but  even  the  fact 
that  it  deals  with  Job  in  modern  times 
and  in  an  archdeacon's  costume,  even  as 
Mr.  Wells  once  dealt  with  a  Job  of  our 
own  day,  does  not  deter  one  from  believ- 
ing that  "The  Cathedral"  must  from  its 
authorship  be  out  of  the  ordinary  and  In 
the  class  of  quality  fiction,  if  I  may  use 
that  phrase,  rather  than  .among  the 
novels  of  mere  excitement  and  amuse- 
ment. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  stories 
of  the  month  hardly  belong  in  the  first 
class,  there  are  some  so  good  that  one 
is  inclined  to  e.\cept  this  general  asser- 
tion. Such  a  book  undoubtedly  is  Miss 
Alice  Brown's  "Old  Crow.'"  Miss 
Brown's  short  stories  were  remarkable 
in  their  living  pictures  of  New  England 
character  and  life.  Her  novels  have 
gone  deeper,  although  they  are  not  al- 
ways as  closely  knit  or  as  single  in 
presentation  of  the  main  theme  as  one 
would  like.  As  a  study  of  New  England 
traits  and  ways  "Old  Crow"  goes  be- 
neath dialect  and  into  the  fiber  of 
character.  It  is  profound  and  intense  in 
its  presentment  of  the  clash  between 
what  is  spiritual  and  what  is  base  in 
life,  and  of  native  purity  faced  with  hos- 
tile heredity  and  environment.  It  has 
•motion   but   not   emotionalism.     It   is 


■Old  Crow.    By  AHce  Brown.    The  Macmnian 
Company,  New  York.    fZ. 


human  tragedy  flecked  with  the  rays  of 
cheerfulness,  sympathy,  and  devotion. 

Another  story  which  for  quite  differ- 
ent reasons  distinctly  rises  above  the 
average  of  the  month  Is  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Morley's  delightful  volume  called 
"Where  the  Blue  Begins." »  It  is  easier 
to  read  this  than  to  describe  it  We  are 
pleasantly  introduced  into  a  dog  world, 
where  the  dog  people  live  and  talk  and 
act  very  much  like  human  beings,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  an  intention  of 
gentle  and  humorous  satire  runs  through 
the  whole.  One  hates  to  use  the  word 
whimsical  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Morley's 
work,  for  he  must  be  heartily  tired  of 
seeing  it.  It  is  his  own  fault,  however, 
for  no  word  begins  to  describe  his  pecu- 
liar appeal  as  that  does. 

Readers  of  New  York  newspaper 
"colyums"  will  certainly  take  a  special 
pleasure  In  comparing  Mr.  Morley's  new 
book  with  that  of  Mr.  He)rwood  Broun. 
"The  Boy  Grew  Older"  *  is  cleverly  writ- 
ten. It  has  considerable  realism  in  its 
reproduction  of  newspaper  men's  talk, 
but  Joined  with  a  spirit  of  human  kindli- 
ness and  friendly  feeling  that  saves  the 
talk  from  the  kind  of  realism  that 
makes  "Babbitt"  in  Its  essence  pessi- 
mistic. Certainly  there  is  much  enjoy- 
ment to  be  got  from  Mr.  Broun's  picture 
of  the  young  sports  editor,  who  marries 
in  such  haste  that  one  at  first  dubs  him 
an  ignorant  fool,  but  later  finds  that  in 
his  inexpressive  way  he  is  really  the  vic- 
tim of  a  deep-lying  passion.  When  his 
wife  skips  away  from  him  to  -gain  fame 
as  a  singer  and  dancer,  the  poor  sports 
editor  stolidly  but  bravely  undertakes 
the  task  of  bringing  up  his  baby  boy. 
He  makes  queer  work  of  it,  but  again  as 
the  reader  goes  on  he  is  impressed  with 
an  undercurrent  of  feeling  and  steady 
purpose  that  balances  the  apparent  rest- 
lessness and  recklessness  of  the  young 
father.  That  the  book  is  humorous  is 
a  matter  of  course.  It  is  also  odd.  and 
its  oddity  holds  the  attention  closely. 

Mr.  Marshall's  "Pippin" «  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  bis  previous  stories.  Years 
ago  he  made  a  most  agreeable  impres- 
sion with  his  novels  of  English  country 
life.  They  were  always  compared  with 
Trollope's  novels  solely  because  both 
"featured"  the  parson,  the  squire,  and 
the  gentry  generally,  with  villagers  and 
farmers  respectfully  in  the  background. 
Mr.  Marshall  did  this  sort  of  thing  capi- 
tally, and  thereby  gave  g<^ntle  and 
humorous  enjoyment  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Then  came  the  war:  the  old 
order  of  things  had  a  severe  Jolt;  per- 
haps it  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
author    abandoned    his    former    field; 


but  for  a  time  he  seemed  to  stray  rather 
listlessly  in  unfamiliar  fields,  and  Us 
more  recent  books  have  not  satiafted. 
But  In  "Pippin"  he  strikes  an  entirely 
new  vein;  and  a  delightful  one  It  is  for 
those  who  care  for  delicacy  of  writing 
and  the  quiet  depiction  of  human  nature. 
Pippin,  a  little  restless  In  his  too  com- 
fortable home  life,  obtains  his  parente' 
consent  for  a  wander-year  in  which  he 
shall  see  the  world.  Mainly  he  rambles 
on  foot  through  the  English  countryside, 
talks  and  works  with  a  "gentleman 
tramp"  who  also  is  a  selfish  rogue,  with 
a  wise  peddler  who  loves  children,  with 
people  simple,  amusing,  or  singular.  His 
longest  stay  is  with  a  circus  troupe. 
Finally  he  comes  home,  contented,  and 
meets  at  his  approach  the  girl  who  had 
been  the  last  to  say  good-by.  All  this 
would  be  nothing  if  it  were  not  for  the 
really  exquisite  way  in  which  It  is  writ- 
ten. In  its  own  genre  "Pippin"  is  a 
little  masterpiece. 

Those  who  wait  impatiently  for  each 
new  Joseph  Lincoln  book  to  come  out 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  "Fair  Har- 
bor."* It  has  one  of  the  fine  old  cap- 
tains that  the  author  loves  to  draw — 
shrewd,  clever,  humorous  in  the  Cape 
Cod  manner;  and  the  curious  situation 
in  which  the  captain  finds  himself  as 
skipper  of  a  women's  home  gives  ample 
chance  for  incident  and  fun. 

The  "Three  Fires,'"  by  Amelia  J.  Burr. 
is  a  thrilling  and  stirring  romance  of  Cey- 
lon. It  is  founded,  so  far  as  atmosphere 
and  racial  depiction  go,  on  the  author's 
own  study  and  observation.  The  "three 
fires"  are  avarice,  ambition,  and  love. 
How  these  affect  the  life  of  a  sweet- 
natured  and  devoted  young  Hindu  girl 

•  Fair  Harbor.  By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln.  D.  Ap- 
plcton  «  Co..  New  York,     fi. 

•  The  Three  Fire*.  By  Amelia  Joaephlne  Burr. 
The  Macmlllan  Company,  New  York.    I1.7B. 
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'  Where  the  Blue  Begins.  By  Christopher 
Morley.      Doubleilay,   Page   tc  Co..   Garden  City. 

•  The  Boy  Orew  Older.  By  Heywood  BrouiL 
G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.     $1.75. 

<  Pippin.  By  Archibald  Marshall.  Dodd,  Mead 
A  Co.,  New  York.     12. 
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and  bring  upon  herself  and  her  Moslem 
husband  plotting  and  crime  fR  a  theme 
treated  with  passionate  energy  and  with 
consistence  as  to  the  local  color  and  per- 
sonal temperament. 

Mr.  O'Higgins  gives  us  in  an  oddly 
named  volume'  fictitious  biographies 
that  are  not  pictures  of  individual 
Americans  but  are  what  might  be  called 
flctitious  composite  types.  Yet  each  per- 
son depicted  has  the  same  individuality 
that  a  well-presented  character  In  fiction 
possesses.      Perhaps    the    sketch    that 

♦  Some  DtttlnKUlshcil  Americans.  By  Harvey 
O'HiKSlni.     Harper  *  Brothers,  New  York.    12. 
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comes  closest  to  a  common  type  Is  that 
of  the  Tammany  boss;  others  vary  so 
far  from  the  type  idea  that  they  are 
practically  short  stories.  A  curious  use 
is  made  in  some  of  these  sketches  of  one 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  psycho- 
analysis, that  of  early  continued  re- 
pression followed  by  strange  reaction  in 
mentality  or  character  in  later  years. 

The  author  of  "Richard"*  has  never 
quite  repeated  the  success  of  her  first 
story.  "Christopher  Hibbault."  The 
present  novel  is  e.\cellently  written  and 


■Richard.     By  Marguerite  Bryant     t>uinel<l  Ic 
Co.,  New  York.     $2. 


HABVET  O'HIOOmS 

holds  the  interest  perfectly.  But  the 
reader  cannot  quite  accept  Fome  inci- 
dents and  situations;  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  lovable  character  of  the  young 
criminal  is  radically  inconsistent  with 
his  acts  and  his  companionship  with  low 
criminals.  The  situation  is  extremely 
tense,  for  the  convict  lad  escapes  from 
prison  only  to  come  under  the  eyes  of 
his  father,  a  British  Judge.  The  father 
compromises  witii  his  conscience  by  con- 
cealing bis  knowledge  while  insisting 
that  the  son  live  practically  as  a  pris- 
oner in  seclusion  and  under  rigid  super- 
intendence. R.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


MUSIC.  PAINTINGS,  AND  OTHER  ARTS 
HERALDRY  AMD  FIA>RAL  FORMS  AS  VSED 
tS  DBCORATION.    By  Herbert  Cole.     Illus- 
trated.   E.  P.  Dutton  a  Co.,  New  York.     $4. 

A  rich  Storehouse  of  illustration,  with 
intelligent  interpretative  comment,  on 
heraldry.  The  subject  at  first  seems  of 
greater  interest  to  the  English  than  to 
the  American  reader,  but  one  soon  per- 
ceives that  the  artist  and  decorator  of 
whatever  nationality  may  find  abundant 
suggestion  and  entertainment  in  the 
book. 

niOGRAPIIY 

SrrEEL.      By    Charles    Rumford    Walker.      The 

Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Boston.     ♦l.T.V 

A  crisp,  well-written  account  of  the 
experience  of  a  yoi:iig  man,  a  college 
graduate  and  an  ex-army  ofl[lcer,  who 
went  into  the  steel  mills  as  a  laborer. 
The  hardships,  the  long  hours,  the  drain 
on  man-power  involved  in  the  present 
methods  of  production  in  what  may  be 
regarded  as  America's  basic  Industry  are 
presented  in  realistic  style.  The  book  is 
an  exceedingly  good  example  of  a  class 
that  has  become  somewhat  familiar. 

RBAL  TSARITSA  (THE).    By  bill  Dehn.    Little, 
Bron-n  4  Co.,  Boston.     |3.S0. 

The  poor,  dead  Tsaritsa  cannot  defend 
herself    from    the    flood    of    narratives 
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about  her  life  and  conduct.  Whether 
any  particular  one  of  these  is  accurate 
in  its  facts  and  analysis  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  Empress  is  difficult  to  judge, 
but  certainly  all  cannot  l>e  true,  for  they 
are  Inconsistent.  Madame  Dehn.  we  are 
told,  was  a  member  of  the  Russian 
Court,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Empress: 
her  book  purports  to  throw  light  on  the 
inner  history  of  the  royal  circle  and  the 
life  of  the  Czar  and  his  family  after  the 
Revolution  broke  out. 

HISTOKY   AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
nOZEMAN  TRAIL  (THE).     By  Grace  Raymond 
Hebard    and    E.    A.    Brlnlnstool.       2    vols. 
Illustrated.      The    Arthur    H.    Clark    Com- 
pany. Cleveland. 

The  Bozeman  Trail,  from  Port  Kear- 
ney. Nebraska,  to  Virginia  City.  Mon- 
tana, a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand 
miles,  led  through  hostile  Indian  coun- 
try, and  was  in  the  sixties  and  seventies 
of  the  last  century  the  scene  of  many 
battles  between  whites  and  Indians. 
This  work  is  really  a  history  of  those 
encounters  and  of  the  opening  of  the 
overland  routes  to  the  Northwest,  and 
the  story  is  presented  with  elaborate  de- 
tail and  with  a  comprehensiveness  that 
is  probably  without  parallel.  The  work 
will  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  any  one 


whose   memory   goes   back   to   pioneer 
days. 

SECOND  EMPIRE  (THE).     Dy  Philip  Guedalln. 
Illustrated.    O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  N,-\\  York. 

What  so  Jejune  as  tlie  story  of  Napo- 
leon III  and  his  reign?  The  reader 
familiar  with  it  in  all  its  details  might 
think  so;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  evpry  such  reader  who  takes  up 
this  book  will  lay  it  down  only  when  tho 
last  page  is  finished.  The  author  is  a 
stylist  as  well  as  a  historian,  and  bis 
pages  scintillate  with  striking  but  un- 
forced phrases  that  make  his  subject 
glow  with  interest.  His  knowledge  is 
exhaustive  but  is  not  obtruded;  his  nar- 
rative flows  easily  along  and  yet  is  re- 
strained within  reasonable  limits;  and 
his  judgments  are  often  novel  but  al- 
ways worth  pondering.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptional book  and  it  will  give  a  host  of 
readers  a  new  interest  in  history. 

ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISM 
HOMESTEADER'S  FORTFOUO  (A).     By  Alice 
Day    Pratt.      Illustrated.      The    MacmUlan 
Company,  New  York.     $2. 

Interesting  sketches  of  the  author's 
life  in  the  Northwest  on  her  own  home- 
stead. The  ups  and  downs  of  the  woma»" 
homesteader  are  described  with  hum 
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72  Monthly 
Issues  of  ST  NICHOLAS 

and  One  Book  of  Your  Own  Choice 

SEARCH  no  more  for  that  gifffor  your  boy  or 
girl.  Here  it  is!  Lovable  St.  Nicholas— the 
magazine  of  pleasure,  instruction  and  guidance  in 
things  that  are  good  and  permanently  helpful.  For 
fifty  years,  it  has  been  youthful  America's  favorite 
magazine.  It  will  be  better  than  ever  in  1923. 
Splendid  new  serials  and  short  stories  by  leading 
authors,  inspiring  articles;  digests  of  the  latest  in 
news  and  science— these  will  fill  St.  Nicholas 
twelve  times  a  year. 

As  a  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFER  we  will 
send  St.  Nicholas  for  one  year  and  any  one  of  the 
books  J'Jted  below;  also  a  beautiful  Christmas 
Gift  Card. 

KIM— By  Rudyard  Kipling 

A  book  every  boy  should  read,  and  will  re-read.  Tells  of  India, 
the  land  of  tigers,  intrigue  and  mystic  lore— and  how  the  son  of  an 
Irish  soldier  grew  up  in  the  native  secret  service,  and  foiled  well- 
laid  plans  of  the  foreign  enemy. 

St  Nicholas  Christmas  Book 

A  careful  selection  of  the  most  striking  Christmas  stories  and 
poems  that  have  appeared  in  St  Nicholas  Magazine.  The  kind  that 
even  the  grown-ups"  like  to  read  on  Christmas  Day.  Intensely 
interesting. 

— or  any  one  6t  these  fine  books 

Driftwood;  a  Story  of  the  MUsUsippi 

Stories  of  Useful  Inventions 

The  Complete  Radio  Book 

Pretty  Polly  Perkins 

Many  of  America's  most  prominent  men  give  thanks 
to  St.  Nicholas  for  its  wonderful  guidance  in  their  youth. 
Even  for  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  ordinarily  like  to 
read,  St.  Nicholas  appeals  irresistibly  with  articles  on 
sports,  games,  nature  studies,  and  with  prizes  for  writ- 
ings, photographs,  drawings,  etc. 

FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  and  make  that  boy  or  girl 
happy  with  a  copy  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Christmas 
stocking. 

COUPON 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE.  Subscription  Dspt.  P-22,  SS3  Fourth  Avs.,  Nsw  York 

Kor  tlie  encloMKl  »  please  aend  St.  Nicholas  Magszine  and  the  boolt  mentioned  below.     (If  masasine 
alone  in   wantnl,  enclaxc  only   »4.)  mn.iiie 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE    (ConUnMei) 
and  philosophy,  and   tbe   book  Is  t^ 
worth  reading,  especially  by  Eastssr 
who  long  for  the  oi>en  range  and  a  an 
start  in  tbe  West. 

8KYUME  CAUFS. 

Illustrated.    W. 

t2.5a 
Many  agreeable  sketches  of  trarel  tin 
will  be  interesting  especially  to  mc^ 
tain-lovers  are  found  within  the  coiir 
of  this  book.  Tbe  "camps",  are  nai::' 
In  the  Northwest,  and  numerooa  plx^- 
graphs  accompany  tbe  descriptions. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRimOSI 
FROM   ADAM'S   PEAK   TO   EIJEFHAXTA.    t- 

Edward    Carpenter.      E.     P.     Dnttaa    S   Cc 
New  York.     *3.5a 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  t«t  Ikt  I 
books  of  travel,  observation,  and  r^tt 
of  racial  aspirations  and  chancteriAia 
in  Ceylon  and  India. 

SIX  YKARS  IN  BOUTIA.     Br  A.    V.  U  G^^ 

E.  P.  Dutton  *  Co..  New  Tork.     fL 

A  well-written  book  of  adventnref  ji 
Bolivia  by  a  mining  engineer.  The  u- 
thor  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  picturesqv 
and  a  clever  knack  of  desciibtng  It.  A£ 
abundance  of  personal  incident  mak<s 
tbe  book  exciting  reading. 

HISCEL,L.ANEOUS 
RBIGN  OF  RFBBBR    (THE).      By   WDIIsis  C 
Geer.   The  Century  Company,  Kew  Tot*.  R 

The  reticence  of  large  mannfaetnren 
about  their  labors  has  resolved  itaeir 
into  a  new  sense  of  partnership  with  tt' 
public.  The  processes  of  great  fartoriB 
are  no  longer  things  of  secrecy  and  mys- 
tery. There  is  a  terse,  authoritat^r 
eloquence  about  some  of  the  newer  typ' 
of  industrial  generals  when  they  niak> 
speeches  or  write  books.  "The  Relga  r' 
Rubber,"  by  Dr.  William  C.  i?eer.  Vkt- 
President  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Coid- 
pany,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  exemplifies  jar 
this  trait.  It  is  an  excellent  record  a; 
the  epic  of  rubber.  It  tells  all  about  it< 
sources,  growth,  manufacture,  and  vatt 
A  final  chapter  deals  arrestingly  vits 
the  future  of  rubber. 

BOOKS    RECEIVED 

BOOKS  FOR  TOUNG  TOhXS 
MORE     BITHTKRT    TAI.ES     FOR     BOTS    A.M> 
GIRI.8.      By   Elva   8.    Smitli.      The    LaUur*. 
l>ee  A  Shepard  Company,  Boston.     $£. 

MUSIC.   PAINTING,  AND  OTHBR   ARTB 
ROMANTIC    WORLD   OF   MV8IC    (THK).      [^• 

William-  Armstrong.       niuatrsted.       &     V 
Dutton  A  Co..  New  York.     IS. 

STORV-LIVES  OF   MASTER   HI'KinANS.      f< 

Harrk'ttc    Brewer.      Illuatraled.      Th*    f>«  ' 
erick  A.  Btolces  Company.  New  York.     <:• 

BIOCRArHV 
PRIVATE    PAPERS    OF    RKNRT    RTETROIT. 

By  Ovorgo   GIsalns.      E.    P.    Uuttoa   s    Ci. 
New  York.     $2.50. 

HISTORY  AND  lOLITtCAL  ECONOMY 
DAV8  OF  THE  COLONISTS.     By   L.  Lsn^w^ 

Illustrated.     The  Frederick  A.  Stokra  Ccr~ 

pany.  Now  York.     I2.S0. 
ESSENTIALS   OF  AMERICAN   CO>-ERNMEVr 

(THE).     By  Francis  Newton  Thorpr.     i1   t 

initnam's  Sons,  New   York.      $1.79. 
IMPERIAL  WASHINGTON.    By  R  F.  IVItlcT*« 

Charles   H.   Kerr  A   Co. ,   Chlraro.      11  S. 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVKi.OPMKNT  OF  na>A 

(THE).     By  Sun  Yat-scn.     G.   P.    pBlnaip'* 

Sons.  New  York.     H.aa 

PRORI.E.M  OF  CHINA  (THE).  By  Berlrmr-r 
niiRscll.  The  Century  Company.  Nv*  XvTk. 
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BY  THE  WAY 

A  FBiEND  "caps"  our  item  about  P«n 
r\  Mar,  Calexico,  Mexican,  etc.,  with 
:lils :  "I  can  'go  you  one  better' — a  town 
aamed  for  three  States.  Where  Ken- 
Lucky,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  come  to- 
setber.  there  is  (in  West  Virginia)  a 
village  named  Kenova." 

Texarkana  is  the  name  of  a  town  on 
the  borders  of  Texas  and  Arkansas,  and 
it  has  the  unique  distinction,  so  it  is 
said,  of  postmarking  its  letters  with  the 
names  of  two  States — ^Tex-Abk. 


Sir  Philip  Gibbs  tells  in  "Harper's 
Magazine"  about  being  introduced  to  an 
audience  by  a  man  who  had  forgotten 
the  lecturer's  name.  "  'We  have  on  our 
platform  to-night  a  man,'  the  chairman 
began,  'whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
troduce, whose  name — er — whose  name 
— er*  .  .  ,  here  he  cast  a  beseeching 
glance  at  me,  and  I  murmured  'Philip 
Gibbs'  as  he  bent  slightly  down  over  the 
speaker's  desk.  He  rose  triumphantly 
and  introduced  me,  with  a  sweeping 
gesture  and  a  bow,  as  'Sir  Frederick 
BoggB.'" 


A  well-known  physician  who  once  saw 
the  skeleton  of  the  "Irish  Giant"  in  Lon- 
don writes  to  us,  apropos  of  a  paragraph 
in  this  column,  as  follows:  "The  cause 
of  his  gigantism  is  disclosed  at  the  floor 
of  the  skull.  This  shows  that  the 
'pituitary  body'  was  greatly  enlarged. 
This  curious  body  or  gland,  normally 
weighing  only  5  to  10  grains  and  only 
cbout  the  size  of  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger,  is  essential  to  life.-  It  governs 
the  development  of  the  body.  In 
O'Brien's  case  the  cavity  or  cup  In  the 
bone  for  this  gland  is  very  large.  Evi- 
dently the  overgrowth  of  the  gland  pro- 
duced the  overgrowth  of  the  whole  skele- 
ton." 

A  feature  In  the  "Armistice  Day  Pro- 
gram" issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Lectures 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  public  schools  consists  of 
songs,  addresses,  and  poetical  selections. 
Among  the  last  is  one  called  "Who  Won 
the  War?"  The  peculiar  personal  allu- 
sions call  for  a  wider  publicity  even  if  the 
"poetry"  does  not.  Here  are  two  stanzas: 

■Wlio  won  the  great  war. 

Who  chased  the  foe? 
"I,"  said  the  Italian, 

Kitting  on  his 

Blooded  stallion; 

"I  brought  him  low 
With  my  bald  d'Annunzlo; 

I  won  the  war." 

Who  won  the  great  war, 

Who  stopped  the  foe? 

"I,"  said  Great  Britain, 

At  her  teacups 

Calmly  sittin'; 

"I  held  him  low 
With  Lloyd  George  and  Jellicoe; 

I  won  the  war." 

From  the  "Journal"  of  the  American 
Medical  Association: 
"Don't  buy  thermometers  in  the  sum- 
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"THAT  OLD 
SWEETHEART 
OF  MINE'' 

'/  eon  •••  thm  pink  nmboimmt  and  (A« 

Huh  ckmckmnd  drm— 
S/k«  worm  wkun  I  Rrat  kitamd  her  and 

•Ac  anawrud  thm  earmu 
With  thm  written  dmcletration  that,  'ae 

Barely  aa  the  vine 
Grew  round  the  etump, '  the  looed  mo— 

that  old  eweetheart  of  mine. " 


IT'S  Jaines  Whitcomb  Riley,  of  course.  No  other  American  pniet 
ever  touched  simple  human  experience  with  the  same  wonderful 
sympathy  and  charm.  He  wrote  a  verse  for  every  mood  ;  he  stirs 
every  kindly  emotion  with  his  deeply  sincere  humor  and  pathos. 

A  little  book  containing  five  of  Riley's  most  popular  poems,  one 
of  his  best  humorous  stories,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and 
works  has  been  published.  It  is  o£Pered  without  obligation  to  adult 
lovers  of  good   literature  to   promote  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 

Memorial  Edition  of 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 

More  tlun  1,000  masterpiecet  at  a  few  cents  each 

For  years  there  has  been  an  insistent  demand  for  all  of  Riley  in  one  fine,  popular 
priced  set.   That  demand  can  now  be  satisfied. 

All  his  poems,  all  his  short  stories — the  masterpieces  that  have  caused  the  schools 
of  his  native  state  to  have  a  Riley  Day  once  a  year — these  are  in  these  ten  be^u- 
tifally  bound  and  illu8trate<l  volumes. 

Every  cultured  home  should  at  least  know  something  about  Riley  and  his  work. 
Without  obligating  yourself,  send  for 
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Poems  and  Stories  Every  Home  Should  Know^ 


Five  Riley  poems  that  will  live  forever  ;  poems  and  stories  that  every  American 
should  know  are  printed  in  this  little  book  ;  with  beautiful  illustrations  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy  ;  an  appreciation  of  Riley's  humor  by  Mark  Twain ;  and  the 
high  lights  of  Riley's  life. 

No  obligation,  but  you  must  act  now — to-<lay.  fill  in  the  coupon  ;  the  book  will 
come  to  you  at  once  by  mail. 


1  P.  F.  COLUER  &  SON  COMPANY 

i  416  West  Thirteenth  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

i  Please  send  me  the  free  booklet  about  Riley  togetlier  with  full 

i  particulars  as  to  how  I  may  procm'e  a  complete  set  of  his  works 

i  by  small  montlily  payments. 

;    Name 

i    Address 

.      «72^RA i, 

i    Oecupatum  

Th»  puUi»htT»  cannot  unimrtahm  to  tend  thit  took  free  to  ehiUren 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  ia  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  Investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry 'will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  Thk  Outlook  Financial  Defabtment,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


FINANCIAL    INQUIRIES 


A  MAN  wrote  us  not  long  ago,  stating  that  he  owned  a 
certain  5%  per  cent  bond  wliicli  lie  had  purchased  at  96. 
"Since  that  time,"  he  wrote,  "the  price  has  advanced  to 
104  H.  and  the  yield  is  therefore  so  low  that  I  should  like  to 
sell  and  Invest  in  something  giving  me  a  higher  return."  It 
seems  almost  inconceivable  that  a  man  should  fail  to  realize 
that  it  is  the  purchase  price  which  determines  the  yield  of  an 
investment.  Certainly  if  a  person  buys  a  5  per  cent  bond  at 
par  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  yield  ia  exactly  5  per  cent.  If 
later  the  bond  advances  in  price  to  110,  the  yield  is  still  5  per 


cent  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  in  addition  he  baa  a  tec- 
point  profit;  for  the  man  who  bought  at  110  the  yield  is  about 
•i'/4  per  cent. 

A  letter  from  a  woman  Just  three  days  ago  asked  our  opinion 
of  the  stock  of  a  small  concern  in  the  Middle  West.  She  said 
she  had  a  large  percentage  of  her  savings  invested  in  this  stock, 
and  wanted  us  to  write  her  at  our  earliest  opportunity  whether 
we  considered  it  a  safe  investment  or  not.  Now  there  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  small  corporations  scattered  throughout 
the  country;  obviously  it  is  impossible  to  be  familiar  with  them 


What  "40  Years  Without  Loss" 
Means  to  Any  Investor 

X  HE  record  of  an  investment  House  may  be  judged  by  the  safety  of  its 
offerings,  the  volume  of  its  business,  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  mar- 
keted securities. 

A  small  business  for  a  long  period  of  yearS' — a  large  business  for  a  short 
time — ^neither  may  mean  a  real  test  of  the  safety  of  the  securities  offered. 

The  best  test  is:  Has  the  House  in  question  done  a  large 
enough  business,  over  a  long  enough  time,  without  loss 
to  any  investor,  to  make  its  record  really  significant? 

Apply  this  test  to  S.  W.  Straus  &.  Co.  The  House,  a  nation-wide  Institu* 
tion,  has  been  in  business  forty  years,  selling  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  safe  securities  to  investors  without  a  single  loss.  Surely  this 
record  is  a  significant  one. 

The  reasons  for  this  record  are  fully  set  forth  in  our  booklet,  "40  Years 
Without  Loss  to  Any  Investor."  Write  for  it  today.  Ask  for 

BOOKLET  L'1205 

S.  W  STRAUS  <Sc  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1 882 


OFFICES  IN  TWENTY  PRINCIPAL  CrriES 


INCORPORATED 


Straus  Building,  New  York 
565    Fifth  Ave.  at   46th   St. 


Straus   Building,  Chicago 
6  ?io.  Clar}{  St.  at  Madison  St. 


FORTY  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR 


©  1932— S.  \V.  S.  &•  Co. 
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1 .  and  in  many  cases  when  their  se- 
> Titles  are  not  listed  on  any  exchange 
r  traded  in  with  some  degree  of  ac- 
v-ity  it  is  a  long  and  well-nigh  impos- 
Y>\e  task  to  And  out  about  them.  We 
id  know  in  this  particular  case,  how- 
.'^r,  that  the  stock  was  highly  specula- 
x"e.  We  wrote  the  lady  that  if  she 
e-re  not  in  a  position  to  assume  the 
i»K8  involved  our  suggestion  was  that 
^e  consider  selling  and  reinvesting  the 
roceeds  in  something  safer.  If  we  had 
wished  to  run  the  risk  of  being  consid- 
r€»d  impolite,  we  might  h.nve  added 
at  lier  bluntly  that  it  is  an  indication  of 
itelligence  to  investigate  the  safety  of 
n  investment  before  buying,  not  after. 
F'rom  a  minister  there  camo  a  curious 
;tter  the  other  day.  He  had  fifteen 
bares  of  a  stock  he  had  iMught  at  about 
5.  His  broker  had  advised  him  to  sell 
risen  the  price  reached  103  and  with  the 
iroceeda  buy  a  stock  selling  at  55.  Of 
his  latter  stock  our  correspondent 
.1  ready  owned  some  shares  purchased 
.round  90;  by  buying  more  at  55  he 
kgiired  to  bring  the  average  cost  per 
ihare  down  to  about  72.  He  wanted  to 
:now  what  we  thought  of  the  scheme 
ind  what  our  opinion  was  as  to  the  fu- 
ure  course  of  the  two  stocks  in  ques- 
.ion.  Well,  in  the  first  plac:;,  the  two 
stocks  he  mentioned  we  regard  as  specu- 
ative,  and  any  intricate  scheme  depend- 
ing for  its  success  on  speculative  stocks 
loing  certain  things  we  regard  as  fool- 
nardy  and  nothing  more.  Further,  It  is 
impossible  for  us  or  any  one  else  to  In- 
dulge in  anything  more  than  a  guess  as 
to  what  stock  prices  are  going  to  do. 
Predictions  are  frequently  interesting, 
»nd  sometimes  they  are  correct,  but  In 
this  complicated  world  thwre  are  so 
many  things  which  can  happen  that  » 
man  must  be  of  an  extremely  trusting 
nature  to  invest  his  bard-earned  money 
in  prophecies.  Presumably  our  corre- 
spondent does  not  play  cards  for  money 
or  roll  dice,  but  if  ever  a  man  was 
gambling  he  was.  Here,  again,  we 
might  have  run  the  risk  of  being  rude 
and  telling  him  so  in  so  many  words. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  slow 
many    people    are    to     recognize    that 
changes  have  taken  place.    We  all  know 
that   a  few  short  years  ago  high-grade 
bonds  could  be  had  to  yield  7  per  cent, 
and    in  some  cases  more.     Since  that 
time  bonds  have  advanced  in  price  and 
yields  declined  in  proportion.    Yields  on 
high-grade  issues  are  one  to  two  per  cent 
lower  than  they  were.    Many  people  re- 
tii^e  to  acknowledge  this  changed  condi- 
tion and  still  seem  to  think  they  can 
invest  their  money  in  safe  bonds  return- 
tog  from  7  to  8  per  cent.    They  scan  the 
•narliet  quotations,  select  7%  and  8  per 
«ent  bonds  selling  at  par  or  thereabouts, 
•nd  write  to  ask  if  they  are  considered 
good  investments.    The  answer  is,  that 
If  they  were  they  would  not  be  selling 
*t  par  or  thereabouts.     It  does  happen 
•onietimes,  perhaps,  that  a  bargain  may 
jte  picked  up,  but  it  does  not  happen  fre- 
'^Ufntly,  and  it  is  well  to  view  with  sus- 
l>'elon  any  security  selling  out  of  line 
'*>iti  the  prevailing  market. 
I    A  man  wrote  us  recently  about  an  in- 
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/\m  ERICAS'  FIRMS  engaged  in  foreign  business  are  find- 
ing many  advantages  in  carrying  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts with  The  Equitable's  offices  in  London  and  Paris. 
Among  the  advantages  are  : 

Payment  of  foreign  bills  by  check — saving  of  ?. 
considerable  sum  yearly  in  interest — elimination  of 
speculation  involved  in  meeting  obligations  at  future 
dates — replenishment  of  balances  when  exchange  rates 
appear  most  favorable — establishment  of  a  valuable 
local  reference  overseas — first-hand  trade  and  credit 
information. 

The  Paris  office,  moreover,  maintains  a  Foreign 
Travel  Service  Bureau  which  aims  to  save  our  clients' 
buyers  or  salesmen  time  and  trouble.  The  bureau, 
which  is  in  charge  of  an  experienced  travel  man, 
arranges  itineraries,  buys  railroad  and  steamship  tickets, 
assists  in  obtaining  passport  vis^s,  reserves  hotel  ac- 
commodations, etc. 

The  London  and  Paris  offices  are  complete  banking 
units,  from  which  radiates  a  world-wide  system  of 
correspondents.  The  officers  of  our  Foreign  Depart- 
ment will  welcome  an  opportunity  to  explain  our 
service  in  relation  to  your  specific  needs. 

THE  EQUITABLE 
TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 
37  WALL  STREET 


MaJit»n  At>*.  al  45th  St. 

LONDON 
i  Kia(  Winiam  St..  E.C.4 


222  Broadway 


MEXICO  CITY 
48  Callc  de  Capuebinu 


PARIS 
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oAn  Accurate  Record 

SIMPLIFY  the  work  of  making  out  your  income  tax 
return  by  having  at  hand  an  accurate  record  of  your 
investment  holdings,  with  the  details  of  monthly  in- 
come tax-exemption,  call  features  and  other  h&s. 

Our  new  booklet  is  designed  to  fill  your  need  for  such  a  te& 
erence — a  k>ose-leaf  page  for  each  issue  in  your  deposit  box. 

Together  with  the  record  sheets,  the  handbook  contains 
several  pages  of  information  which  will  be  of  value  to 
every  investor. 

You  can  file  it  in  a  pigeonhole  for  ready  reference. 


Your  copy  will  be  mailed  you  at  once,  if  you  will 
send  us  your  requeS  on  your  letterhead 

ASK  FOR  BOOKLET  RH-4 


William  Rfompion  fpmpany 


InreSment  'Bonds 


ST.  LOUIS 
Compcoo  Building 

CINCINNATI 
UnioaTniM  BuiUing 


CHICAGO 
Itn  So.  LaSalU  S<. 

NEW  ORLEANS 
602  HilxntM  B«ik  BU«. 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTUENT 
(Continued) 
vestment  of  bis  mother'^.  We  investi- 
gated the  security  in  question — k  pre- 
ferred stock — and  wrote  him  that  If  his 
mother  could  not  afford  to  run  risks,  as 
he  said,  we  should  suggest  her  selUnit. 
for  the  stock  was  rated  highly  specular 
tive.  ■  He  had  written  that  the  last  thing 
she  was  in  a  position  to  do  was  to  speca- 
late.  Upon  receipt  of  our  letter  he  wrote 
us  again,  thanking  us,  but  saying  that  a 
friend  had  advised  his  mother  to  hold 
the  stock  for  a  year  longer  and  then  sell, 
because  It  would  very  probably  advance 
twenty  points  or  more  in  that  time;  be 
wanted  to  know  if,  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  didn't  think  it  might  be  wise 
to  wait.  In  his  first  letter  he  had  stated 
that  he  didn't  want  his  mother  to  specu- 
late; his  second  letter,  in  effect,  asked 
our  approval  of  a  speculation.  In  other 
words,  in  the  interval  he  had  joined  the 
army  of  optimists  who  find  it  so  difficult 
to  realize  that  in  speculation  the  chance 
of  loss  is  greater  than  the  probability  of 
gain. 

A  reader  in  Canada  wrote  in  to  say 
that  on  an  investment  of  1500  he  had 
made  a  profit  of  |1,000  in  the  past  six 
months.  He  had  bought  some  mining 
stocks  on  margin,  "and,"  he  wrote,  "if  I, 
who  know  nothing  about  investments, 
can  do  so  well,  I  figure  that  you  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know  can  give  me  advloe 
which  will  make  a  lot  more  money  for 
me."  We  remember  seeing  a  cartoon 
some  years  ago  of  a  crowd  of  men  in  a 
caK,  all  well  dressed  and  prosperous 
looking  except  one  shabby  individual 
who  was  reading  the  stock  ticker  over 
in  one  corner.  The  caption  was,  "Find 
the  man  who  made  a  lot  of  money  on  bis 
first  stock  speculation." 

Occasionally  people  ask  us  how  they 
can  sell  some  building  lots  which  they 
own  in  some  out-of-the  way  part  of  the 
country.  We  are  sorry,  but  we  do  not 
know.  Real  estate  is  a  local  proposition, 
anyway,  and,  besides,  it  is  outside  the 
province  of  a  financial  department.  We 
might,  however,  risk  the  following  sug- 
gestion to  people  who  are  tliinking  of 
buying  real  estate:  "Never  buy  land 
without  seeing  it  first." 

To  people  who  write  inquiring  how 
to  raise  capital  to  promote  inventions, 
oil  companies,  new  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, and  all  kinds  of  new  enterprises 
we  are  obliged  to  say  we  can  offer  no 
advice.  Our  function  is  to  do  all  we  can 
to  help  our  readers  with  their  invest- 
ment problems;  we  can  offer  no  advice 
in  regard  to  speculation — except  lea^e  ft 
alone — and  we  cannot  find  lucrative  Jobs 
in  tlie  banking  world  for  young  men 
who  desire  to  get  their  hands  on  the 
country's  purse-strings.  For  instance,  a 
woman  wrote  us  from  the  Southwest  the 
other  day  that,  as  the  representative  of 
a  certain  concern,  she  was  making  on 
an  average  1500  a  month.  She  wanted 
to  become  a  bond  saleswoman  and  deal, 
as  she  expressed  it.  "not  in  hundreds  of 
dollars,  but  in  thousands."  A  laudable 
ambition,  perhaps,  but  we  cannot  tell 
her  how  to  sell  bonds  successfully,  and 
the  fact  that  she  is  a  success  in  her  pres- 
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ent  position  Is  no  guaranty  of  success  at 
selling  bonds.  It  is  a  wise  man  wlio 
knows  his  limitations  and  does  not  over- 
reach himself.  This  applies  forcibly  to 
investing,  which  is  a  business  in  Itself, 
and  should  not  be  attempted  by  the  in- 
experienced without  the  lielp  of  some 
6ae  in  a  position  to  give  them  some  pro- 
tection against  a  false  step.  Speculation 
is  an  even  more  complicated  business 
than  straight  investing;  at  best  one 
needs  good  luck  to  be  successful  at  It, 
and  luck  is  never  consistently  good. 
The  inexperienced  speculator,  or  the 
man  who  speculates  at  long  range,  might 
better  give  Ills  money  to  some  deserving 
charity. 

We  are  Impressed  by  the  large  number 
of  inquiries  that  come  in  regarding  the 
value  of  securities  after  the  investment 
has  been  made.  This  is  froquently  a 
case  of  locking  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen.  It  often  happens 
that  after  an  investor  has  made  the  pur- 
chase he  begins  to  worry  about  the  ulti- 
mate value  of  his  securities. 

There  is  seldom  any  necessity  for 
haste  in  investing  money.  It  is  much 
better  to  investigate  first  than  to  be 
sorry  afterwards.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  attractive  securities  available, 
and  the  investor  should  beware  of  the 
salesman  who  tries  to  hurry  him  into 
buying  a  security  by  stating  that  the 
price  will  soon  go  up.  This  "hurry-up" 
method  is  a  favorite  one  with  venders  of 
doubtful  securities. 

In  general,  we  think  it  advisable  to 
purchase  only  securities  which  are  listed 
on  one  of  the  principal  exchanges.  There 
is  a  distinct  advantage  in  being  able  to 
secure  a  dally  quotation  on  a  bond  or 
stock.  The  investor  is  thus  always  able 
to  keep  track  of  the  current  worth  of 
his  holdings,  and  he  has  always  a  mar- 
ket available  in  case  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  sell.  This,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  real  estate  mortgages,  which 
should  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  form 
of  investment  to  be  held  until  maturity 
date. 

We  have  frequently  repeated  the  warn- 
ing against  endeavoring  to  secure  ton 
high  a  rate  of  return.  We  think  it  is  a 
safe  rule  not  to  endeavor  to  secure  a 
higher  yield  than  the  average  current 
rates  of  money.  Every  prospective  in- 
vestor can  easily  ascertain  current 
money  rates  from  the  reports  of  the 
dally  papers.  Where  the  current  rate  is 
ranging  from  4%  per  cent  to  5  per  cent 
it  is  dangerous  to  endeavor  to  secure  a 
yield  of  7  per  cent,  as  the  high  yield  in 
Itself  indicates  some  doubt  as  to  the 
status  of  the  security.  This  of  course  is 
a  general  rule  which  has  many  excep- 
tions, but  it  is  a  safe  one  to  stick  to  for 
the  average  small  Investor. 

We  often  receive  letters  from  persons 
who  are  worried  because  tbeir  bonds 
have  declined  a  few  points  in  the  cur- 
rent quotations.  If  proper  care  has  been 
made  In  the  selection  of  the  security  to 
start  with,  there  is  no  need  to  worry 
about  daily  fluctuations  in  the  market 
price  in  the  case  of  gilt-edge  bond^ 
These  fluctuations  are  entirely  due  to 
the  changing  current  rates  for  money. 
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GROWTH 

There's  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  orderly  growth  of  a 
cultivatedfield  and  the  choking 
advance  of  the  jungle.  One 
enriches  while  the  other  de- 
-  stroys.  The  same  holds  true 
of  unrestrained  business  ex- 
pansion as  opposed  to  care- 
fully directed  growth. 

The  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial Banks  are  interested 
in  the  orderly  growth  of 
business  through  sound  financ- 
ing. To  individuals  and 
organizations  similarly  inter- 
ested, our  resources,  £Mdlities, 
and  close  co-operation  are 
cordially  extended. 

9X*CONTINENTAL-ti«/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Complete  Banking  Service 

More  than  ^55,000,000 
Invested  Capital 


i 
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money  for  commercial  purposes,  interest 
rates  will  rise  and  the  current  market 
price  for  bonds  will  fall.  But  the  person 
who  is  holding  for  an  investment  need 
pay  no  attention  to  these  fluctuations. 
They  have  no  bearing  on  the  intrinsic 
value  of  his  security. 

Let  us  again  emphasize  the  rule  of  not 
being  in  a  hurry  to  make  an  investment, 
but  of  securing,  if  possible,  definite  in- 
formation regarding  a  security  from 
some  one  who  has  proper  financial 
knowledge  before  the  investment  is 
made.  Beware  of  making  an  investment 
upon  the  advice  of  a  friend.    Our  mail 
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indicates  that  this  is  a  very  prolific 
source  of  loss.  The  friend  may  have  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  but  it  is 
amazing  how  often  ignorant  advice  is 
given  under  the  guise  of  friendship.  It 
is  far  better  to  secure  the  advice  of  your 
local  banker,  of  a  first-class  bond  house, 
or  of  the  financial  department  of  one 
of  the  leading  magazines  before  making 
a  commitment.  Again  let  us  repeat,  "It 
is  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry." 

Perhaps  we  have  over  stressed  the 
seamy  side  of  the  financial  department, 
but  experience  has  taught  us  that  cer- 
tain elementary  facts  cannot  be  empha- 
sized too  strongly.  We  are  happy  to  say, 
however,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
inquiries  we  receive  are  of  such  a  char- 


acter as  to  make  us  pardonably  prooli! 
the  good  sense  possessed  by  Onik« 
readers. 

QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS 

Q.  1  have  |3,500  worth  of  r»c<'rt»Tf«l  ^  .  y 
cent  United  States  L4bert>-  Bonds.  Tlk  u- 
I'xenipt  feature  of  these  bonds  po«»tMC«  »  » 
vantage  In  n>y  case,  and  I  feel  that  ray  a-*- 
should  command  a  higher  rate  than  3H  P"  ''' 
Would  you  advise  changlns  these  bo»)«  ; 
United  States  4M  per  cent  Ubertiea? 

A.  The  only  advantage  In  boldii: 
the  3^  per  cent  bonda  is  the  ti'- 
exempt  feature.  These  are  ther«f«- 
held  chiefly  by  people  of  large  Iscobk 
Where  this  feature  Is  not  of  importwx* 
we  believe  that  these  bonds  nhoald  b- 
exchanged  for  the  4U  per  cent  Ltbenie. 


Banking  Credit  and  Service 


THE    MODERN,    fully-cquippcd'    bank 
supplies  to  the  business  community 
both  credit  and  service. 

When  you  have  both  available,  commen- 
surate with  your  needs  within  one  in- 
stitution, you  have  a  complete  banking 
connection. 

This  Company  is  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  business  for  credit  accommoda- 
tion, in  harmony  with  sound  banking 
practise,  whether  the  requirements  be  ex- 
tensive or  moderate. 

In  addition  to  placing  adequate  credit 
facilities  at  the  disposal  of  its  customers, 
this  Company  has  the  organization  and 
equipment  which  enable  it  to  render  every 
service  in  domestic  banking,  foreign 
banking,  and  in  all  trust  relationships. 

We  (hall  be  pleaied  to  diicuii  in  detail  with 
you  the  exoeplioDally  broad  faoilitiet  which 
■n  aooouni  with  us  placet  at  your  oommand. 

NEW   YORK  LONDON  PARIS  IIRUSSELS 

LIVERPOOL  HAVRi:  ANTWERP 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


1 40   Broadway 


(JUritefo'H-i^CffiKlet 


It  tells  how  y9u 
may  secure  an  in- 
come that  cannot 
shrink;  how  you 
may  execute 
your  own  will; 
how  you  may 
create  atrust 
fund;  how  you  may  give 
generously  withouthardship. 

It  describes  the  annuity  bond,  a  safe, 
convenient,  and  productive  invest- 
ment which  promotes  a  fundamental 
Christian  enterprise.  Endorsed  by 
all  denominations. 

Write  for  BookUt  14 
AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Bible  HouM,  A>lor  Place,  New  York 


Starting  a  Company? 

SsTe  expenses  and  taxes  by  orgfanizingr  on  the 
popular  COMMON  LAW  plan  nnder  a  pure 
DECLARATION  OF  TRUST.  No  experienof 
raqiiiied  to  fiU  in  DEMAREE  STANDARD 
FtJRHS,  issue  shares  and  b^in  dmns  bnsiDess  at 
once.  Genuine  DEMAREE  FOUMS  are  nation- 
ally known,  approved  by  attorneys  and  utilized  b; 
aacoessful  concerns  throngliont  the  United  States. 
Send  for  luge,  free  pamphlet  (D-19)  containing 
Talnable  information  that  yon  may  need.  ■ 
C.  S.  DEMAREE,  legal  bfauik  pnblisher, 
708  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Miasonri 


SCRIBNERS  MAGAZINE 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE  BUREAl 

If  ynu  ire  an  investor  you  owe  il  to  youiself  to  re«il 


booklet    wiihf'Ui 

i.r's  Service  Bureau 


SCKIMM  K  S   MACV/.INf-     >M7   K,fth    ,\^ 


OCARANTEED  FINEST 

Indian  River  Oranges 
and  Grapefruit 

An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

Fully  ripened  on  trees  and   then  shipped 
<ltrect  in  qnantities  to  suit   family  nee<l8. 

Writ*  and  ht  a*  —nd  d*UM» 

VICTORIA  CITRUS  GROVES  CO. 
Coeoa.  Indian  River,  Fla. 

CPEDCERlAn 

XlLVERED 
UTEELPEn>S 


Will  Not  Corrode, 

Always  Keep  Bright 

Samples  of  ten  different 
patterns  and  finish,  sent  on 
receipt  of  10  cents,  in- 
cliiding  a  thirty -two-page 
booklet  on  handwriting. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
80  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher 
rate  of  interest.  The  security  is  the 
same  in  each  case.  The  414  Per  cent 
bonds  are  now  selling  about  one  point 
lower  than  the  3Hs.  In  making  the  ex- 
change you  would  also,  therefore,  secure 
about  one  point  profit. 

We  also  suggest  that  you  consider  tlie 
new  Government  long-time  4%  per  cent 
bonds  which  have  Just  been  issued. 
These  are  also  selling  a  trifle  below  the 
ZM  per  cent  bonds  and  are  of  equal 
security.  In  your  case,  it  would  seem 
that  you  are  sacrificing  interest  by  hold- 
ing the  3V4s  for  the  sake  of  the  tax- 
exempt  feature,  which  you  state  you  do 
not  need. 

Q.  Wni  you  kindly  give  tne  n  rpport*  on  the 
present  standing  of  tlie  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  stock? 

A.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
stock  is  considered  as  an  especially  good 
investment  stock  l>ecause  of  the  nature 
of  the  business  and  the  great  stability 
of  the  company's  earnings.  The  report 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1922  show,s 
net  earnings  of  132,364,133,  an  equivalent 
of  $5.75  a  share  earned  on  the  amount 
of  capital  stock  outstanding  during  the 
first  six  months  period.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  $11.50  a  year  per  share.  This 
company  recently  offered  its  stockhold- 
ers the  right  to  subscribe  to  $150,000,000 
of  new  stock  at  par.  Practically  all  of 
this  stock  has  been  subscribed  for,  which 
of  course  increases  the  total  outstanding 
capitalization  and  makes  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  amount  of  earnings 
necessary  to  pay  the  present  9  per  cent 
dividend.  The  report  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1922  shows  earnings  well  in 
excess  of  dividend  requirements.  The 
business  of  this  company  is  such  a  neces- 
sary and  stable  one  that  its  net  earnings 
fluctuate  but  little  from  year  to  year. 
The  demand  for  new  telephones  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  there  is  therefore 
every  assurance  that  the  company  will 
continue  to  cover  its  dividend  require- 
ments with  a  satisfactory  margin,  even 
allowing  for  the  recent  4iddition  to  its 
capitalization.  The  report  for  the  first 
six  months  shows  that  the  company  now 
has  more  than  210,000  stockholders, 
which  is  an  indication  of  the  wide  popu- 
larity of  this  stock  as  a  suitable  invest- 
ment for  the  small  holder.  The  stock  is 
now  selling  around  122,  which  gives  a 
yield  of  somewhat  over  7  per  cent. 

Q.  I  wish  to  Invest  »4,000  in  Rood  bonds.  Ciui 
you  sujcffi-nt  the  nunies  of  fidnie  food  securities? 

A.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  give  this 
without  a  knowledge  of  your  exact  re 
quirements.  We  submit,  however,  the 
following  list  of  bonds  for  your  consid- 
eration: 

American  Smelting  and  Reflnlng  Company, 
flrst  5s;  price  alx>ut  03^. 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  first  5»;  price 
about  88. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  6b;  price 
102. 

Bush  Ternilnal  Building  Company,  first  Ss: 
price  !»I',a- 

Wilson  &  Company,  first  6s:  price  100. 

Delaware  and  Hudson,  secured  7s:  price   10i». 

Pire  Marquette,  first  Tm*  :  price  IKl't,. 

Southern  Italluay,   firat  .^s.  price  96%. 

Givat   Ni»rthern    Railway,   Ts;    price   111. 
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Are\bu 

Building  for 

^^Sixt/'? 

WHILE  working  and  earn- 
ing for  today,  every  indi- 
vidual should  also  see  to  it  that 
there  is  a  surplus  building  up 
for  the  years  of  declining  earning 
power  which  are  sure  to  come. 
The  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.  In- 
vestment Plan  fits  perfectly  into 
such  a  scheme.  It  establishes  a 
means  of  obliging  the  investor  to 
save  and  invest  regularly  a  de- 
termined part  of  his  income  — 
then  makes  his  savings  grow  re- 
markably through  the  process  of 
comp>ound  interest. 

An  Accumulation  of 
^30,000  in  Safe  Bonds 

at  age  60  or  before  is  within  the  reach  of 
men  of  even  moderate  income.  Business 
men,  professional  men  and  high-salaried 
executives  can  set  a  much  higher  marlc 
and  build  toward  it  with  assurance. 

Our  fxxjklet/'ASureRoad  to  Finan- 
cial Independence,"  tells  how  the 
Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.  Investment  Plan 
fits  all  ranges  of  incomes — shows  how 
to  apply  it  on  incomes  from  $2500  to 
$50,000  a  year.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy, 
without  obligation. 

Write  for  Booklet  OM-22 

HALSEY, 
STUART  &  CO. 

INCOarORATID 

CHICAGO      NEW  YORK      BOSTON 
2(NS.US>lleS(.      UWillStrcreC      loPostOfficeSq. 

PHILADELPHIA    DETROIT    ST.  LOUIS 
Lrad  Title  Building        Ford  Bldg.      Security  Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 

FintWI«.N«'lB«DkBld(.    MetropoUunBuikBldf. 


.......Mail  toNeareS  Office.—." 

Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co. 

Please  send  me  copy  oi  bookletOM-22, 
"A  Sure  Road  to  Fitundal  Indepen- 
dence." 

Name i 
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Tours  and  Travel 


Cnnses 

Mcdhernmean  | 

2  montlu  at  Winter  Cruialug 
thioogh  Bninniar  Beu.  SalUoE 
IromNaw  Ifork,  Feb.  10,  on  B.  S. 
"  BottenUm."  Write  for  Booklet 

Soadi  America 
Indndinf  West  hdies 

45  d«Ti— New  Tork  to  New  York. 
A  brflliwit  hoUiUT.  ».  dlTenjlled 
Short  Cniiee  inclndtaig  Weet 
Indlee  wid  the  BraiiUan  Centen- 
nial. SaiUng  Feb.  i.  on  8.M.  "  Re- 
Uenee."    \V  rite  for  Bo<Alet. 

Ronnd-the-Worid 

aaiUne  Jen.  8  and  16,  on  B.  B. 
"  Reeohite "  and  8.8."  Volendam." 
12S  days  of  hixhly  enjoyable,  m- 
irtly  planned  travel.  Write  for 
jklet,  rata,  and  ahipe'  plana. 
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Tours 

Mexico— For  the  flrat  time  in  12 
yean  tliie  bic  Held  of  f  oreiKn  trarej 
In  America  11  open.  Booklet  and 
complete  inf onnaUon  on  reqneat. 

Galifomlk  -  HawHil  —  Tbe 

Raymond  ■  Whitcomb  CaUlonii  i 
ana  Hawaii  Tonra  embra-  e  tAu 
year  new  featurea  particularly 
attractire  to  dlKriminating  travel- 
era. 

Europe— Special  Tonn  to  the 
Wtaitar  ReaorU  of  Europe.  Book- 
let on  t«qneat. 

South  America— Comprehen- 
■ire  Toura  to  the  "  Continent  of 
Bnrprlaea."  Theee  Toura  feature 
the  aalieut  atiractiona  in  the 
"  other  America." 
Jnpan-Chliia-The  Ideal  year 
to  vlait  theae  liidiTidual  counti-laa. 
Toura  from  'J  to  4  montlia.  Book- 
let aeut  on  reqneat. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

;  Beacon  Street.  Boalon 


EdaoHt  onal  Tonra  to  EUROPE, 
Hummer  19«3.  Ornniier  of  anuill 
party  will  be  given  free  trip  to  Guroiv.  Kdn. 
SktiMial  Tonta.  MO  K.  College  Bt.,  Oberim,  O 

FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  -J'J.^ 

aiiorganlxerofaamallparty.  IMablMMdUOO. 
BtBcocB'a  Tooaa.  U  Halaey  Bt-  Brooklyn. 


EGYPT 

and  Mediterranean  Lands 

Nile  Cruise  to  Second  Cataract 
in  private  steamer.  Long  Tour 
sails  January  6  by  ADRIATIC. 

Also 
Later  sailings  and  shorter  tours. 

Write  for  faiformation  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15   Boyd   Street.   Newton.  M«»». 
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Tours  and  Travel 


Egypt,  Palestine 

lATge  ateamera  IliiatiiSioat.  BmaU  groopa, 

penonally  conducted. 

BalUnga  Jan.  17,  tim-Fab.  U,  iUOt- 

Feb.  M,  <M». 

EUROPE  1923 

limited  partiee  enrolling  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  g;*o''r^J^ 
AWinterTour^,^'' 

Iteypt  and  the  Holy  land ;  optional  extenalon 

Around  the  World,  or  tour  Qirons^  Europe. 

MiaaKATHKRINE  A.  PAimjND 


lliiaKATUE 

110  Momingiide  Drive. 


Mew  York  City. 


FOREIGN    TRAVEL    SCHOOL 
FOR   GIRLS 

Jantinry  17— June  89 

Hnrmonizes  travel  ami  study.  Rome,  Flor- 
ence, P  Tin,  Ixjiidoii,  EdrnbUFKli.  Beferenoea 
required.  Price  includes  travel,  chaperon- 
afie.  iustruction  in  language,  Jiteratitie,  art. 
music  and  liist'iry.    Write  (or  jjrosiwctua  to 

Miss  Helkw  IJyFOKU,  Director, 

Park  Avenue  Hotel,  cor    Park  Ave.  and  3M 

St.,  New  York  City,  or  to 

Mr,  L.  V.  Aknold,  Sec'y  and  Trea«., 

W(l  MadiBon  Aye.,  Suit*  13116,  New  York  City. 


Winter Tonrto the  Mediterranean 

Small  pri»atenB^  with  experienced  leader. 
January  to  April.  Egypt,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
SStaidFnSie.  HELTtN  Q.^MITH,  care 
Brown  Broa.  A  Co., »  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

EGYPT,  GREECE,  land  PALES- 
TINE, small  pavw  j»^^,B.'— tis 

"-'.ruary.       Also    iDBAt^gUMMER 

^B  of    EDBUPE.   ^tl^^^^^ 

•'MTa,  171  8.  OilorJ  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

eSaninierl923»SSr,^*>rS^ 

in.  limited  nnmlwr  For  doUila  write 
oTBrowiiiag,  U7  Kim  St.,  OberUa,  0. 


TBiS  beauty,  fasoiuAtion,  and  niya- 
tery  o(  tlie  Urient  Inres  viaiton 
(ram  aU  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

Ibe  analuteat  and  moat  interestlnc  of  all 
eomtrias.  Come  wliile  tlie  okl  age  cusioma 
pretalL   Write,  luentiouinK  "Oiitkiak"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Uept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNHEMT  RAILWA1S 

TOKYO 

for  lull  Infonnation 

lata  (er  a  iW>  !»•-.•»—  t"*."^  .«*»■■*; 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


BERMUDA 


The  Ideal  Winter  Reaort 

PRINCESS   HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

Directly  on  the  Harbor.  Aooommodataa  MO. 

Open  Dec.  IS  to  May  1. 
Orillroom.  Tiled  swimming  pool,  eolf,  tenuis, 

yachting,  sea  bathfiic,  etc 

Direction  of  L.  A.  TWOROCER  CO. 

Reached  by  Steamers  Fnmesa  Bermndaline 

and  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Fnmiahed  bungakiwa  of  rariooa  sixea ;  ait- 
nated  on  the  foothtlla  among  tha  onuiee 
naTea,OTerlookingtheaea.  Central  dtaing- 
roomTelactrlo  Itehta,  hot  and  ooM  waUr.  Good 
tannia  court.  Six  mHea  from  Santa  Bubarv 
two  mllee  from  ooean.  Booklet.  Addreaa 
MiaaaHB,  San  Taldro  Ranch,  Banta  gartiaia. 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW  WLFOU; 


Wayside  Inn  !!!^Lm  ce. 

The  footliilla  of  the  Berkahirea.  A  reatAil 
place  for  tired  people.  Good  Iflpd  and  a  com- 
fortable home,  i  hours  from  New  York. 
Booklet  A.    Mra.  i.  E.  CASTLE.  Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


M..1.  I  >An  Conway,  Maaa.  A  country 
ine  UNIge    home  open  to  a  tew  eneats. 
Moaem  improrementa.uniet  lor  wora  or  rest. 
Comfortable  for  Bring.  Fu>B«»c»  Howi.AiiD. 

Rook  Kldito  Hall,  Wellealey  Hilto, 
Maa.  Fhie  kication.  Running  water  In 
bedrooms.  Pleasant  forest  walks  txA  conntry 
drivea.  Our  table  a  specialty.  tlV<»aweek. 

NEW   YORK    CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Weat  7a<l  St.,  tlironirli 
to  7 1  at  St.,  New  York 

300  rooms,  eaeli  witli  batli.  Abeoiutaly 
Areproof.  One  bkKk  to  12d  Bt.  <D. 
trance  of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rataa.    Bend  lor  illiutratad  booklet  J. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


Hotel  Le  Marqms 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  Tork 

Combines  every  conyenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
reHnemeiit  wishing  to  live  ou  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  o(  social  and  dra- 
matic ceutera. 

Ratae  witli  Illoatrated  Booklet  gladly  aent 
npou  iwiueat.  KNOTT  Management. 


UOIEL  JLDSON  '^.rs'JiaSr 

adjoining  JuOsou  Uemorlal  Churcli.  ilooma 
wiUi  and  witliout  bath,  lutes  (S.M  per  day, 
luclnding  meals,  Bfiacial  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  wore.  Uicntion  »ery  central.  Conranient 
to  ail  alsTated  and  street  car  lines. 


Health  Resorts 


pring  days  now/ 
Omt  to  Tucson 

Can  you  remember  a  ipaiUing  spring 

Air  like  velvet.  Flowen  drinking 
in  sunshine.  Blue,  clear  skies.  What 
wouldn't  you  give  right  now  for  Mch 
a  golden  day? 

Every  day  from  October  to  May  ia 
Tucson,  A  nzona,  is  a  spring  day.  Chrys- 
anthemums and  roses  bloom.  Lawns 
arc  green.  Children  play  outdoon. 
Half-MUe  High  PUttau 

Surrounded  by  lof^,  gorgeously  col- 
ored peaks,  Tucson  lie*  upon  a  |balf- 
mile  nigh  plateau.  It  is  a  modem  city 
of  25,000,  with  good  hotels,  reasonable 
lenlab,  eolf  ana  town  dufat  open  to 
viMon,nne  shops,  schools  and  churches. 
FiomOdcrficrto  May  the  mean  month- 
ly temperature  never  exceeds  72°  or 
(alls  bdow  49°.  Little  rain.  No  fog  or 
winds. 

Reduced  Pare*  on  AU  Lmet 

Through  Pullman  service  to  Tucson 
via  Rock  Island,  Southern  Pacific,  and 
conneAing  lines,  is  available  at  reduced 
fares.  Fifty-three  swift  hours  from  Chi- 
cago, or  only  seventy-three  from  New 
York,  and  you  are  where  springtime 
it  beginning. 

Yoti  ff^ill  Enjoy  This  Booklet 

The  luxurious  simny  days  and  re- 
vitalizing life  in  the  open  that  you  have 
dreamed  about  arc  described  and  pic- 
tured in  "Man-Building  in  the  Sun- 
shine-Climate." For  all  who  seek  rest, 
lecreation,  physical  up-building,  «jr 
relief  from  pulmonary  troubles  thb 
booklet  will  De  of  surpassing  interest 
Just  lend  the  coupon. 

TUCSON 

SunshiiKjr-Climak,  Club 

ARIZONA 

TtKSON  SWJSHlNE-CUNiATE  CLUB. 
151    OU  Pu^lo  Bkia.  Tuoon,  Arizotu. 

FItuc  Kod  mc  TOO  fr«  l»<>l>l<l. 'Man-Boildlat 
In  die  Sanshin»Climste.' 


NAME- 


uigii 


22  November 

Health  Resorts 


Sanford     Hall,    est.  1841 

Private  Hospiul 
For  Mental  aad  Narvoat  Diaeaaea 
Comfortabla,  bomalika  aonoaad- 
inga;  modan  methods  of  tiaafmaat; 
eorapatant  Dnieae.  16  aeraa  of  lawa. 
park.  Bower  and  vecetabla  nrdaaa. 
Food  the  bast.    Wiitt/or  booOa. 

Sanford  Hall  Hualiisut  Naw  Yerft 


**INTERPINES" 

BeantMnl,  qnlet.  reatfnl  and  hooMlta.  <Har 
M  yaara  of  aiiceaaatui  work.  Thorsoch,  re. 
liahle.  dependable  and  ethicaL  KTarrw^ 
tort  and  eoOTenienca.  Aecommodatiooa  ca 
superior  qnaUty.  Dieorderof  the  nwteoa eye- 
tern  a  neelalty.  Fred.  W.  Mewanl.  Br.  M.D, 
rred.  wTIeward,  Jr,  M.D..  Uoeben.  M.  I. 


Real  Estate 


FLORIDA 


p_^  e_l_  Ideal winter<hoino,  fnmisbfd. 
JfOr  sale  kwsted  on  lake  few  milea 
bom  BARTUW.  Larn,  alrr  rooma,  san- 
porch,  aleeping-porcli,  beautuu)  Kroauda. 
bearing  dtms  trees  and  small  orange  arore. 
For  further  putionlara  write  8,3K,  Outlook. 

FOR  SALE  or  RENT  p£S!& 

fnmiahed  modem  8-room  haoae,Kanan,  dock. 


FamWMd 


The   Knickerbocker 

taw  apartmenta.  Adnlta  only.  Ocean.  ladiMi 
R^eTflahins.  GoU.  flM to •MStoIUvU. 
Miaa  KuuB  BosaaxaoH,  New  ginyr»a»TI». 


SoirCntO,  FUU  all  modem  ooayenlaiMaa, 
two  bathrooma,  aleepinc  porah.  Ideal  lo- 
cation.  Fine  tph^t  water.  For  oiiick  saK 
tlll,<IOO.  Addreaiowner,  BoiM,City  Pohitjla. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  SALE  SrSSSSSSSSTfag 

equipped  tea-room.    ^Isodid  opportunity 
for.twottienda.   Addraas  7,»«7,  Outbok. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRH 


SITE  FOR  BOYS'CAMP 

FOB  8AI.E  OB  LEASE,  one  of  the 

meat  beantitul  kMBtloaa  availabieloo  I^aike 
'Wlnnepeannkee,  ooethird  mile  of  lake 
ahore.  Acreage  to  suit  pordiaser.  Ideal  lay- 
ontc<aaod  beadi,  pfaie  Eiona,  athtaUe  field. 
Plenty  of  wood  and  timber.  »,IU,  OnMoofc. 


NEW    YORK 


RHODE   ISLAND 


Ideal  eoontiT  nlao^  a«ar  ] 
1  Bay.  deambla  for  ceB< 


f  _  NaiTac«tia«tt 

home  or  ctabhooae j  tut  o*  min  hl^wmy 
Pro»»denoeto»ewTork;att»acU»eofclhouee, 
broad  iJprohaa,Btable,luO»cree  and  lnilttr<>ej. 
J.  W.%  Luxoauwa,  Beat  Oreeawidi.  R.  I. 

BOOKS,  MAQAZINCS 
MAWUSCRIPTS 


8PRAKKR8.-8i>oHal  auMecU  preoarMi; 
lactnrea,  articlea,  omtionfc  debalea.  KajJ-rt 
aerrice.  Authors'  Keasarch  Bureau,  see  FlfUi 
Are.,  N.  T. 

RKFORMATION.  Two  himdied  ori^nal 
editious  Luther,  Melanchthon,CalTln,Zwinii  h. 
othera.  Rare  coliectian,  wandartnl  opnoitn- 
nity  library  or  collector.    »,<m  Outtook. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUWrriES 

8AFK  t%  FIRST  UPRTOAGE  ISCOMX 


tag  £  lican  Co.,°JackaoBTUK  Fk. 


1922 


THB  OUTLOOK 


543 


CHRISTMAS   GIFTS 


CHRUTMAB 


boxa 


Bwd  (1.00 


for  IM  toys  tor  Tonr  ohdd'i  nnekiiDC.   Buita 

CIMU  Wondw  Mh  o(  '  

fla>— boT«  taa  rt 

i  Uud«n  ATO.,BaIuiiuir«,  Md. 


ton  mJnliktDre  tori, 
~     :lrk.      Tka 


•I.S.     Two 
KiiKlonMrt.  1( 

KMPLOVMCNT  AQCNCIES 


BRORBTARin  and  MoM  workon.  dioti- 
tiana,  cafalatte  aiaiiaKan,  goriiimm.  m»- 
trou«  Iwntooiwn,  Miporfiitondanu.  MIm 
Khterd*.  Prortdaice,  K.  I.  Box  6  But  8Ho. 
Botton  OfflM,  Trinity  Coait,  Fridaya,  U  to  1. 
AddiMi  FroTldanoa. 

W  ANTKI>  -  Oawtwtaut  taaohen  lor  piiblio 
ami  pntaco  aolaocla.  Oalla  eoiiiiuK  a^arr  day. 
■najferaironlaira.  AlbaiiTTaautaara'AKmicr, 
Aliwnr.  N.  V. 

W/tNTCU-Taaotaara  all  anblaota.  Oood 
TaGan«*tM  in  adioola  aud  collOKoa.  Iiitania- 
tioiiaj  Mnaloal  aiid  RdnoatioiMl  AfeaiwT,  Cai^ 
■    HalU  N.  V. 

ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLiATB,  muaical  oomadiea  and  ravuaa, 
mbutral  miuia,  biaekfaoa  aklta,  TaodaTilla 
acta,  monolaiia,  dlaloga,  recitationi,  anter- 
uinmanu,  maaical  raadimn,  atain  hand- 
booka,  maka-up  gooda.  Bur  catalog  free. 
T.  HTUsntaoa  &  CoL  <a  So.  Wabaah,  Dept.  74, 
Chicago. 

FOR    THE     HOME 

HOHXIfADKcaudiaa,freali,attraoti>e,de- 
nd  Mia.  tOc  par  pomid,  Doatjpakl  to  third  uiie. 
Mailorie  Bntton  Dundaa,  H  Y 


ORECTINO  CARDS 

COPLSr  OBAVT  HAMD-COLOBKD 
CHKIinilAB  OAfU>B  will  be  aant  on  tan 
daya'  aiipraraL  lb*  Line  la  bait  known  lor 
Ha  diadintlTaTanaa.  Jaaaia  A.  MoMiool,  U 
hBuUogtoo  Ara..  Boaton,  Haaa. 

UNIQUK  Chriatmaa  carda,  ten  and  flftaeii 
ranu.     Anna  WUdinan,  Tba  Clinton,  Fhila- 


ROOMS    TO    RENT 


FOR  not— Claremout  Arenoa  near  River. 
Mm  DrtTe— i  lingle  light  rooma  next  bath- 
room,  one  with  pmate  toilet,  in  handMineiy 
InmlalMd  apartotent.  Bxoeptlooal  oppoi  tu- 
nitj  in  Chiiatian  home.  (B  racli  weekly. 
Woaaen  aaly.  Rafeienoea  required.  3,uU, 
OwtJoak.  


STATIONERY 


UirUBUiXLT  daalrable  atatkitiery  (or  anr 
trpa  of  correapondanoe.  fS"  aheeta  high 
Kinda  note  paper  and  IW  antelouee  printed 
with  yoor  nanM  and  addreae  poalpaid  tl,M. 
SampMa  on  rnqoast.  Wa  teO  hundreds  of 
boxai  for  Chrlatniaa  gifta.  Pleaaeoiderearly. 
Lrwia,  tH  BeooDd  Are.,  Tniy,  N.  T. 

OLU  Uampahira  bond ;  IW  ahaeta  ((Mii) 
and  7S  euTakipee,  printed,  fi  deiiTSred. 
FrankBa  Priutary,  Warner,  N.  U. 

FOB  fl  poatpaid.  IM  ihaeU  bond  note- 
paper  and  IM  aoTakipea  printed  wltli  your 
name  and  addrea.  Good  paper  and  Hrat.cbws 
•  or...  Buaples stamp.  M.  0.  Barp,  Lanaing- 
bttrg,  N.  7. 

IM  laMar  shaHa  and  100  enreknes,  n.  Sam- 
plea  on  rsaneat.  Boznea  Print  Shop,  Box  149, 


HELP   WANTED 


rratcMiaaal  SltuaUoos 
COOHOIIiOR,  Proteatant,  with  loUowbigi 

boya*  aamnier  camp,  Maine.    2,aot,  Outkxik. 
DUmnAN,   working,  lor  hooaahold  of 

paranta.  five  children,  goremeea,  waltreaa. 

C«isa' Hill  farm,  Reiiidfaig,  Pa. 


Bnain 


BilnaUona 


HOTKLB  NKKD  TRAUTED  HKN  AKD 
WOMKR.  Hatkm-wlde  demand  lor  high- 
•atariad  man  and  women.  Past  experience 
unneeeeMUT.  We  train  yoo  by  mail  and  pat 
TO  ■  in  touch  with  big  opportanMea.  Big  pay, 
flue  Htiuc.  itttereatlng;work,  quick  adrauoe- 
■ueoa,  nennanent.  write  lor  Irea  book, 
^^TobR  BIO  OPPORTUMITT."  Lewis 
Hotal  Tniniug  Bebools,  Room  Mil,  Waah- 
inetoo.  D.  C. 

DON'T  worry  about  Xmaa.  Ton  can  liaTe 
plenty  of  money  by  becoming  our  Aiicla 
bijalanr  agent  selling  your  frienda  quality 
atockbica.  Whole  or  pait  time.  Write  Alicut 
Corpomtiaa,  W  Oartmotith  St..  Boaton. 

Coaipnnlana  and  Donieatle   Helpcra 

WORKINO  houaekeeper^Family  of  lour 
sod  oroverueaa.  Cooking ;  waiting  ;  no  wasb- 
ine.  Kafarencea.  Talepbone  Bcandale  m,  or 
P.  O.  BoxM,  Bcandale,  N.  T. 

WANTBIX— Refined  and  enltored  yonng 
I  iiinaii  to  not  aa  mother'<helper  and  asaiat  in 
care  asMi  training  of  fonr  small  childreii. 
Kidgewood,  N.  J.    3,(08,  Outlook. 

Temctacra   and   GoTcmeaaea 

TWO  young  women,  perfect  health.  One  as 
rovamaee  two  children  aged  four  aud  flv^ 
I  Mliar  aa  nnrae  two  children  six  inontha  aud 
twoyeara.  Country  bom^  suburbs.  Address 
P.  O.  Box  aa.  Beading,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Pratrsalwial  Wtaatlaiu 

KXPKRTKNCKD  nnrsa,  pleasing  personal- 
ity. Prataatant,  desires  position  as  uurse, 
rompanlcai-  or  chaperon  girls.  Best  reler- 
encaa.   a,«B,  OntkMk. 

VUR8K,  with  experience,  wlshee  poeltlon 
aa  imrve,  eomiianioo,  going  to  Euglaod  or 
Srotkuid.  Proteeiant.  Referenoea.  3,<I03, 
Ootlook. 

GRADUATE  nnne,  mlddl»aged,  wishes 
poeitkm  January  1  aa  txarallng  companiou. 


BOYS! 


How  to  earn 

$25  Radio  Set 
in  spare  time 


GIRLS! 


All  you  have  to  do  to  earn  a  complete  Aeriola,  Jr. 
Radio  Receiving  Set  is  to  secure  25  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Outlook.  You  will  receive  cash 
payment  for  each  subscription  that  you  obtain, 
even  though  the  number  may  be  less  than  25,  and 
the  radio  set,  manufactured  by  Westinghouse, 
will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  with  our  compliments, 
carriage  prepaid,  without  any  cost  to  you,  as  soon 
as  the  entire  25  subscriptions  have  been  secured. 
Write  to-day  for  full  instructions,  subscription 
blanks,  and  complete  description  of  the  radio  set. 

RADIO  DEPARTMENT 

The  Outlook  Company 

381  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York  City 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Boaincaa  SttaaUona 

JEXKCCTTITE  secretary-atenographar,  ntaia 
yearn*  experience,  hterarr  testae  and  ednoa- 
tlon,  dftalree  po.itlon  with  editor  or  author. 
Referenoes.  ijMi,  Ontkiok. 

CompsuiioBs  and  Domeatle  Helpers 

TOUNO  woman,  highly  cnltured,  widely 
traveled,  would  act  as  trsTeling  companion 
for  expenses.    Ileferences.    '2,906,  Outlook. 

ORNTLEWOMAN  wanU  position  aa  com- 
panion or  housekeeper  where  iamlly  la  email 
and  work  Ught:  In  New  Tork  City.  Best  o( 
referenoea.  2jn7,  Outkiok. 

REFINED  Christian  Udy,  experienced, 
desires  poeltlon  as  companion  to  lady  or 
goTaruess  to  children.  Mo  objection  to  trar- 
eiing.  Best  relereuoes.  Addreie  Box  23S, 
Loiiba,Va. 

ENOU8HWOHAN  wouM  like  to  read 
aloud  or  giVe  any  needed  a  slstaiica  during 
morning  or  ereumg  hours.  Gredeuttala.  S,U1a 
Outtooi. 

COMPANION  or  chaperon  to  adult  or  child. 
TrsTeling  preferred.  3,Uli,  Outluuk. 

WANnD— Position  aa  superriaing  house- 
keeper by  expariasced  woman  of  ability,  edu- 
cation, rellnement.  Pleeslng  personality.  Last 
positkm  held  eight  yeare.  ^.M,  Outk»k. 

AN  educated  woman  would  take  poaition  in 
small  family  (sdnHs)  to  share  work  and  let- 
sure  as  member  of  family.  South  preierred. 
Salary  modetata.  Addreae  >,IBO,  OuUook. 

REFINED  young  woman,  trained  in  care  of 
chronic  nmllds  uud  eklerly  peraons.  Reler- 
euoes of  nUue.    1,017,  Outlook. 

ADAPTABLE  young  woman,  pleeslng  per^ 
sooaUty,  some  huapltar  traintaig,  deeires  posi- 
tion, compankm,  "elder  sister,"  or  nursery 
epTemeas.  Congenial  surroundbigSGhiel  coo- 
Bderatlou.  Trustworthy.  2,010,  Ontluak. 

REFINED  woman,  Hvlng  in  Pittsburgh, 
wishes  poeltlon  out  west ;  exoprieuced  cook 
Mid  housekeeper,  capable  of  taking  entire 
charge.  RefereDcea  exchanged.  3,008,  Ontkiok. 

FOamON  wantad-Coiiiranlon  to  elderly 
Udy  or  senii4nTalld.  Practical  nursing  expe- 
rience. Will  go  South  or  California.  J,ini, 
OutkMk. 

TOITNO  woman,  college  graduate,  Chria- 
tian.  experienced  In  public  school  and  Bible 
school  teachliiK,  desires  position  fai  week-day 
school  o(  reltgiotis  educatiou.  Address  2,996, 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

Campaniaos  and  DonesUe  Helpen 


PRACTICAL,  English  faifant  nurse,  king 
.jperienoed,  deeires  poeltlon  In  vicinity  of 
Pateiaon,  N.  J.   Excellent  referenoee.   3,002, 


Ontkiok. 

TOUNO  lady,  Dutch,  highly   educated, 
apeaklng  English,  French,  Oennan.  deairea 


poaition  aa  companion  or  govemeea  with  cnl- 

"  "'omla 

3,038, 


lured  American  family  going  to  Caliiomla 
Referenoea   excnaiiged. 


or   South 
Onthwk. 

COMPANION  or  teaching  governess,  Prot- 
estant. Excellent  advantages.  Experienced. 
Best  references.  Miss  Moyer,  Ormsay  Creek, 
N.  C. 

AN  educated  woman  deelree  poeltlon  of 
reaponsibllity  in  private  home  or  institution. 
Capable,  experienced.  Address  S,ut9,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  of  cnltnre,  education,  and  expe- 
rience desires  poeltlon  as  companion  or  sscra- 
taiT.  Qood  needlewoman.  Companionship 
and  emptoymeut  more  Important  than  re- 
muneration. Roferencea  given  and  required. 
3,0»,  Ontkwk. 

TWO  refined  alstdrs  desire  position  In  small 
private  family  aa  oook  and  second  icirl.  Not 
aervaiit  type.  ProtestanU.  2,999,  Outlook. 

REFINED  woman  deelree  poeltlon,  gentle- 
man's home,  managing  or  companion  house- 
keeper; good  reader,  sewer,  sliopper.  Expe- 
rienoed.  3,MM,  Outkwk. 

COMPANION  for  gentleman  traveUiK,  or 


convalescent,  or  aa  guide  for  party.     Oood 
pianist.  Christian,  reasonable.    P.  " 
Hartford,  Conn. 


COMPANION,  housekeeper,  or  house- 
mother's poslUon  desifed  by  woman  of  re- 
lluement  and  ability.  1,031,  Outlook. 

EX-TEACHER,  healthy,  hanpy,  indoatri- 
oua,divetsi8ed  experience,  wlshee  matron's 
or  dmllar  position.    3,036,  Outlook. 

W  ANTRD— Positlou  as  useful  companion 
or  governess  to  little  girl.  Best  referencrs. 
Mrs.  Jsnus,  17  Sherwood  Place,  Greenwich, 
Coon. 

Teachers   and   GoTemesses 

LADT,  normal  graduate,  deeires  position 
lower  grades  itr  week-day  school  religious 
educiktUm.  2.962,  Outlook. 

BUCCE8BFUL  college  teacher  of  English, 
now  on  laave,  would  tutor  part  of  tiia  dav  for 
pri>  e  of  qiitet  room  iu  or  near  city.    2,»92, 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Tcaebcra  and  Qo«enieases 

WANTED— PoBitioil  iw  onn^iaiiioN-govent- 
eaH  to  yomiK,  exi-^-ptioiial  ciilld  by  refined 
laiiy.  KxjKTienotf^l,  Hrivat**  family  or  iiisti- 
tution.  Kefi^niiicea.  Philailtilptiia  or  vicinity. 
3,«lli.  Outlook. 

I.ADV,  resident  tutor,  goverii«sa.  Elli^iisli, 
FfiK'li,  German.  6  years*  teacliing  private 
scliool.  New  York.  Would  siipervlMe  home. 
3.(1  ;(i,  Outlook. 

K.XPEIIIE.NCKD  tntor— Latin,  alitebia, 
Eli^ltnli.  liiHtory,  current  events.  Morning 
or  :ift<>riioon.  Addrraa  6  W,  32:1  West  83d. 
8cliuyliTti7l8. 

KCHOOL.  Geiitleiuaii  and  wilt-,  both  nitii 
loii.:  exp«^ri«!nce  in  sclibol  work,  seek  good 
poiiitioii  ChrJNtiniui,  or  would  atait  small 
stiKKii.    ■i;>i*.  Outliwk. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO  young  women  desiring  training  In  tbe 
oara  of  obatetrical  patients  a  very  thorough 
nurses'  akl  course  of  six  months  is  offered  by 
Uie  Lymg-In  Hospital,  307  Second  Ave.,  New 
Tork.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  mainte- 
nanoe  Is  furnished.  For  further  Information 
addreee  Ulrectreaa  of  Nuraea. 

MIB8  Outhman,  New  Tork  abopper,  will 
shop  for  yon,  services  frss.  No  samplee. 
Kelsrencee.  309  West  9»th  St. 

BOTB  wanted,  too  boys  wanted  to  eell  Tlie 
Outlook  each  week.  No  mvestmsnt  useless ry. 
Write  lor  sslllng  plan. Carrier  Department. 
Tlie  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourtli  Ave., 
New  Tork  City. 

WANTED— Defective  people  to  board. 
Addreas  W.,  Pawling.  N.  yT 

EXCELLENT  private  home  and  nursing 
for  limited  number  tubAroular  patients. 
Special  diets.    Addreas  2,»«9,  Outlook. 

PROFESSIONAL  nurse  owning  luxurious 
home  would  like  elderly  couplee  or  persons 
ss  guests  or  patienta.   Address  2948,  Outlook. 

M.  W.  Wtghtmsn  A  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
established  fSH.  Noohargs;  prompt  delivery. 
25  West  Mth  St.,  New  Tork. 

PATTNO  gnaata  received  In  private  family. 
Twenty  mllea  north  of  Lakewood,  * 
from  ooeaii.  3,006,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  nurae  Uvlng  h)  I 
to  b(«rd  and  care  for.  Relen 
Addreee  3L«».  Ontkiok. 
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The  Dollar 


The  <]aily  actions  of  most  of 
us  are  influenced  by  the  mes- 
sages received  over  the  tele- 
phone,  and  yet  few  of  us  stop 
to  diink  of  the  men  and  women, 
and  Ae  mechanisms,  which 
help  to  make  that  daily  service 
possible. 

Maintenance,  repairs,  and 
die  work  of  handling  calls, 
must  constantly  be  carried  on 
in  good  times  or  in  bad,  and 
diey  must  be  paid  for,  in  order 
that  your  telephone  service 
may  be  continued. 

The  average  dollar  will  buy 
to-day  less  than  two-thirds  of 
what  it  would  buy  before  the 
Hiis  means  that  it  costs. 


war. 


on  the  average,  half  as  much 
again  to  buy  most  of  the  things 
that  are  necessary  for  keeping 
the  country  going ;  but  the  ad- 
vance in  telephone  rates  is  fai; 
less  than  this  average. 

In  fact,  gauged  by  the  pres- 
ent purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  telephone  service  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  costing 
the  subscriber  less  dian  it  did 
b  1914. 

The  Bell  System  generally 
has  been  able  to  meet  higher 
commodity  prices  and  in- 
creased wages  by  means  of 
new  economies  in  operation 
and  Ae  increased  efficiency  of 
loyal  employees. 


"BELL   System" 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  CoMPANy 

And  Associated  Companies 

On«  PoUey,  Onm  Sy»t*m,  Univtnal  S*rviem,  and  all  Jirmetmd  toward 
Battmr  Smrviem 


You  Will  Find 

— hotpitality  and  complete  comlort  at  ihoe  two  dwtioguUhed  koteti. 
Ideally  located  netfeveiythiogwoctli  while  in  Botton.   EzceUent  ciwine. 


THE  BRUNSWICK 

nrlMoa  Sinrt  at  Cktcaiiaa 


Daneint  In  thm 
Brmuwick  Ewyplian  Koom 


Teds  good       ^      , 
and  prevents  imedion! 


An  aftefsaharing 


THE  LENOX 

BorlHaa  Stred  «l  Ejld« 


of  ^ilii»~<  AbaocinBe, 
cfae  ikin  cool,  acodiccf  and 
fiohed.  It  is  dae  liniment  widh 
the  dean,  pleasant  odor. 

It  is  an  cfiiective  antiaepiic  fiar 
razor  cuts  and  scratdies.  It  ia 
cleansing,  healing  and  prevents 
infection. 

lu  genniddal  propertiea  ace 
e«ellent  for  c»nc£tions  of  setc 
throat;  used  cegulailjr  as  a  gar- 
gle it  destroys  germs  tKat  oiher- 
wise  may  cause  serious  trouble. 

After  brushing  the  teeth,  use 
Absorbinc.Jr.asa  mouthwash.  It 
keeps  themouth  and  breath  sweet 
and  clean;  and  destroys  crevice 
hidden  germs  that  cause  decay. 
Alyour  druggia'i,  Sr.sy,  or  poap^iJ. 

Libcrat  tnal  bonit,  loe.  pcapauL 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 
443  Tempi*  &., 
Springfield,  Mi 


AbsorbineJ 


Clark's  3nl  Cmise.  Janoarr  Z2.  021 

ROUND  THE  WORU) 

<' EMPRESS  oi  FRANCE"  18«l  Graas  TON> 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE.  SIOOO  and  ■» 

Incladio<  Hotels,  Pees,  Drire*.  Gaadem,  etc 

Clark  Orifinaled  Roand  the  World  Cr«B« 

Clark's  19th  Craise,  Fcbraary  3C  1K3 

^,  MEDITERRANEAN 

'EMPRESS   oi   SCOTLAND"  JSOOB    Gnw  I. 

65  DAYS  CRUISE.  S600  and  dp 

Frank  C.  Clark.  40t  Times  Baildiad.  Ne«  Yci 


TEACHES  THE  KIDDU  TO  WUn 

learn  -vickl)  anttlure  fii 
Vic  sSeir-Wiitet    Alumia 


«in  be  KftAt> 


VIC.  HANSKN,  WALLACE,  n>AaO 

iir.ltr  bix  sets  luda)  fur  (_  lir>'.t:u..s  ^:«»o»l»f«»  - 
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Tour  Nature's 
Wonderland  with 
Luther  Burbank 


There's  romance  which  began  before  Man  came  to  the 
earth,  whose  fascination  is  unknown  to  most  of  us.  It  is  the 
life,  habits  and  progressive  development  of  plants. 

This  advertisement  is  to  offer  to  you  a  free  booklet  which  is 
the  key  to  a  world  of  new  interest  and  inspiration.  The 
coupon  below  will  bring  it  to  your  home  without  obligation. 
You  have  heard  of  Luther  Burbank,  the  internationally 
famed  "  plant  wizard ;"  of  his  perfect  flower,  his  spmeless 
cactus,  the  celebrated  "  Burbank  Potato." 

Burbank  not  only  has  made  plants  grow  where  the  species 
never  grew  before,  but  he  has  caused  Nature  to  cnaU  new 
varieties.  He  is  more  than  a  plant  cultivator — he  is  the 
premier  plant  breeder  of  all  times. 

And  now  Luther  Burbank   tells  you  his  secrets.     What 
flowers,  fruit,  vegetables  you  can  grow  in  your 
yard  or  on  your  farm ;  how  you  can  make  each 
plant  yield  more ;  and  even  how  you  can  breed 
new  varieties — all  this  and  more  for  the  pleasure 


BecauK  no  •dvertuemenl  can  begin  to  do  jiutice  to  the 
■nteiest,  beauty  and  ptactical  value  o(  thi*  remaikable 
libtaijr,  an  aitractire  booklet  hat  been  publuhed  to  tell 
moie  about  it.  It  contain  a  brief  biography  oi  Mi. 
Buibank,  telling  how  he  roie  from  a  (mail  beginning  to 
bia  Df oent  eminence ;  evidence  o(  what  other*  have  done 
working  in  the  manner  o(  Burbank;  illustrations  from  the 
complete  set,  in  full  colors;  and  constructive  Buibank 
ezpenmenti  that  you  may  actually  put  into  practice. 

Yoa  will  find  thi»  boohUt  wit  worth  nndinm  for. 
But  only  a  limlloJ  edition  hat  boon  puhlithod,  to 
clip  thm  coupon  NOW-and  tend  for  it  TO-DA  Y. 


IIAIFHOUR  EXPERIMENTS 
Wn»  PUNTS 


and  profit  of  men,  women  and  children  who  are  willing  to 
leam  from  the  master  the  absorbing  story  of 

How  Plants  Are  Trained  To  Work  for  Man 
By  LUTHER  BURBANK 

These  eight  beautifully  botind  and  illustrated  voliuies  are  a 
description  by  Burbank  of  the  results  of  his  actual  work.  He 
demonstrates  what  can  be  done ;  he  sets  new  ideals  and 
novel  problems. 

Here  for  the  first  time  is  presented  in  convenient  and  author- 
itative form  all  that  the  world  is  eager  to  know  about  this 
unique  genius  of  the  plant  world — the  interesting  facts  of  his 
long  and  fruitful  life,  the  secret  of  his  success,  his  methods  and 
discoveries.  They  are  invaluable  alike  to  the  amateur  and 
the  professional  plant  grower,  for  they  cover  the 
whole  field  of  plant  culture  from  helpful  details  to 
the  bolder  innovations  that  have  given  Burbank 
the  name  of  "miracle  worker"  and  "wizard." 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

PluM  Knd  me  the  free  booklet  about  the  Burbank  books  to- 
gether with  full  particulars  as  to  bow  1  may  procure  them  by  imall 
moathly  payments. 

Name 

'^^^ 685-BicE L 

OccupatioD .^. 

Hm  9«Ubktn  cauot  «adcrUk«  t*  mmi  tkb  WoUal  itm  to  cUMru 


ARE  THERE  MANY 
SUCH  CASES? 

MADAin:  AuNE  Jeaknuv,  a  woman  of 
about  fifty,  cultivated  and  re&ned, 
with  property  both  abroad  and  here  in 
America;  a  resident  of  Waterbury  for 
seven  years,  whose  son-in-law  is  Captain 
Albert  Lusher,  an  Amerfcan  citizen,  who 
served  overseas  in  the  war;  sailed  for 
Europe  July  5,  on  the  Paris.  She  went 
over  at  the  request  of  her  lawyer,  who 
wished  to  have  her  transact  some  busi- 
ness in  Switzerland.  When  ste  came  to 
return,  she  submitted  her  passport  to 
the  steamship  authorities.  It  was  per- 
fectly regular,  and  had  been  properly 
vis^d  by  the  Swiss  Consul  In  New  York. 
She  had  noticed  on  the  passport  the 
clause  requiring  that  the  holder  of  the 
passport  on  returning  to  America  should 
get  it  visaed  by  the  American  Consul.  The 
steamship  people  told  her  that  nobody 
ever  paid  any  attention  to  this  clause. 
I  may  stop  here  to  say  that  I  noticed 
the  same  clause  on  my  own  passport 
when  in  London  this  summer,  and  in- 
quired by  telephone  of  the  American 
Consul-General's  office,  and  the  person 
answering  laughed  over  the  telephone 
and  told  me  to  disregard  it. 

When  Madame  reached  Havre  to  em- 
bark on  the  Paris,  after  her  trunks  had 
been  put  aboard  the  steamer  and  the 
tender  was  about  to  put  out,  ihe  Ameri- 
can official  who  examined  the  passports 
told  her  that  she  ought  to  go  back  to 
Basle  and  get  a  vis4.  It  was  evidently 
too  late  then,  with  her  passage  paid  and 
her  trunks  beyond  recovery.  When  she 
reached  New  York,  on  September  9,  she 
was  detained  at  Ellis  Island  on  account 
of  her  failure  to  comply  with  this  tech> 
nicality.  She  bad  to  sleep  in  a  ham- 
mock, without  decencies  or  privacies, 
was  compelled  to  mix  with  the  riff-raff 
of  Europe,  and  not  allowed  to  communi- 
cate with  her  son-in-law.  Captain 
Lusher,  for  ten  days.  He,  however,  ob- 
tained permission  to  attend  the  hearing 
of  her  case  on  September  19.  When  he 
arrived  at  Ellis  Island  on  that  day,  be 
was  informed  that  the  hearing  had  been 
held  on  the  18th.  At  this  hearing  no 
opportunity  was  given  Madame  Jeannin 
to  have  either  counsel  or  friends,present. 
Captain  Lusher  was  able  to  obtain  a 
pass  for  the  first  time  and  was  allowed 
to  have  his  first  interview  with  her.  He 
found  her  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The 
examining  board  had  put  this  lady,  in 
great  distress  of  mind  and  broken  down 
by  sickness,  through  what  is  known  In 
police  circles  as  the  "third  degree." 

The  facts  of  this  case  becoming  known 
to  citizens  of  .Waterbury  who  were  in 
touch  with  persons  of  influence  in  Wash- 
ington, an  appeal  was  made,  and  as  a 
result  almost  at  once  Madame  Jeannin's 
release  was  secured.  Except  for  this 
interposition  she  would  have  probably 
been  deported.     On  September  20  she 
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was  brought  to  Waterbury  and  placed  in 
a  hospital.  For  ten  days  she  hovered 
between  life  and  death.  She  is  now  on 
the  mend,  but  she  is  still  in  the  hospital, 
a  month  after  her  release  from  Ellis 
Island.  Her  doctor  says  that  had  she 
been  deported  she  would  have  probably 
died  at  sea. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  story  fits  Rus- 
sia better  than  America.  I  think  this 
is  the  way  In  which  it  will  strike  the 
readers  of  The  Outlook. 

A.  R.  KncBAix. 

Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

[It  certainly  seems  outrageous  and 
unreasonable  if  there  is  no  kind  of  dis- 
crimination used  as  between  some  dis- 
reputable person  who  is  trying  to  force 
a  way  into  this  country  and  a  woman 
who,  -according  to  our  correspondent.  Is 
of  undoubted  character  and  lias  simply 
failed  to  comply  with  a  technicality. — 
The  Eoitobs.] 


A  QUESTION  OF  WHISKERS 

Is  there  any  real  authority  for  the  edi- 
torial iise  of  "sideburns"  instead  of 
"bumsides"  on  page  230,  October  11? 

Whenever,  in  recent  years,  I  have  met 
with  the  transposition  of  the  name  I 
have  assumed  that  it  is  by  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  Civil  War  and  General 
Bumside;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  place  the 
editorial  staff  of  The  Outlook  in  this 
class.  (Miss)  A.  R.  GairnTH. 

Los  Angeles,  CaUfomla. 

[Of  course  you  are  right  In  saying 
that  the  word  "burnsides"  came  from 
the  hirsute  appendages  of  the  distin- 
guished Civil  War  general.  The  inver- 
sion of  his  name  has,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  dictionary  authority.  It  is 
used  as  a  humorous  and  colloquial  twist, 
however,  by  many  people.  We  used  it, 
conscious  of  course  of  the  origin  of  the 
word.  Perhaps  the  slight  percentage  of 
humor  in  the  change  might  well  be 
sacrificed  to  preserve  the  name  of  the 
soldier  who  successfully  employed  this 
particular  type  of  adornment. — ^The 
EorroBS.] 


MANY   INVENTIONS 

THE  Preacher  says,  "God  hath  made 
man  upright;  but  they  have  sought 
out  many  inventions"  (Ecclesiastes  vii. 
29).  Why  that  "but"?  Although 
tempted  to  "claim  everything,"  inven- 
tors, as  thinking  men,  must  be  aware 
that — whatever  the  underlying  reason — 
the  riddle  that  teases  their  ingenuity  is 
also  stimulating  other  inventive  minds. 
It  rarely  occurs,  however,  that  two 
clever  men  step  forward  on  the  same  day 
with  the  same  world-illuminating  idea. 
That  was  the  case  on  February  14,  1876, 
when  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Ellsha 


Gray  both  filed  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  descriptions  of  appliances 
for  the  speaking  telephone. 

The  difference  between  them  was  this: 
Young  Bell  filed  application  for  a  patent 
— ^and  received  it;  young  Gray  filed  a 
caveat,  or  warning  to  other  inventors,  to 
protect  his  idea  and  method  of  embody- 
ing it.  The  application  for  a  patent  is 
in  law  presumed  to  be  for  a  completed 
invention  (which  nevertheless  is  often 
incomplete) ;  the  caveat  is  presumed  to 
protect  the  principle  of  an  invention  yet 
to  be  completed  (although  it  may  be  a 
complete  one).  In  Gray's  case.  I  read 
In  his  volume  on  "Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism"' the  following  statement:  "If  I 
bad  filed  my  description  of  a  telephone 
as  an  application  for  a  patent  instead  of 
as  a  caveat,  and  had  prosecuted  it  to  a 
patent  without  changing  a  word  in  the 
specification  as  it  stands  to-day,  I  should 
have  been  awarded  the  priority  of  inven- 
tion by  the  Courts.  ...  I  am  borne  out 
in  this  assertion  by  the  highest  legal 
authority."  And  he  adds  his  specifica- 
tion, which  closes:  "I  claim  as  mjr  in- 
vention the  art  of  transmitting  vocal 
sounds  or  conversation  telegraphically 
through  an  electric  circuit." 

While  the  press,  after  Dr.  Bell's  death 
last  summer,  was  sympathetically  sound- 
ing his  well-deserved  praises  as  a  man 
of  great  and  varied  scientific  achieve- 
ments it  would  have  been  ungracious  to 
seem  to  begrudge  him  the  universal 
tribute;  but  it  appears  to  me  only  fair, 
now  that  his  general  eulogium  is  estab- 
lished as  the  inventor  of  the  telephone 
(the  greatest  of  his  many  deeds),  to  let 
his  closest  competitor  share  the  glory, 
although  he  missed  the  immense  mate- 
rial gain,  of  that  wonder-working  inven- 
tion. 

And  there  Is  a  curious  further  point. 
The  Outlook  of  August  16  last,  in  its 
article  on  "The  Inventor  of  the  Tele- 
phone," has  this:  "He  once  said:  'I 
now  realize  that  I  never  should  have 
invented  the  telephone  if  I  had  been  an 
electrician.  What  electrician  would  bare 
been  so  foolish  as  to  try  any  such 
thing?'"  And  he  refers  it  all  to  his 
lifelong  "study  of  vibrations."  A  strange 
statement,  if  he  really  did  make  it.  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  it  was  only  after  a 
strenuous  and  famous  legal  contest  that 
he  was  awarded  priority  over  the  claim 
of  an  electrician  for  the  invention — and 
that  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  legal  techni- 
cality in  the  form  of  filing  their  re- 
spective claims  in  the  Patent  OtHce. 
Ellsha  Gray's  first  patent  (1867)  was  for 
telegraphic  appliances,  and  after  that 
he  received  about  fifty  patents,  nearly 
all  in  connection  with  telegraphic  or 
telephonic  electrical  apparatus — multiple 
telegraphy,  typewriting  telegraph  (stock 
ticker),   telautograph,   transmission    of 

>  Nature's  Miracles:  Vol.  I.  Barth.  Air. 
Water:  II.  Energy.  Sound,  Beat,  Llskt;  HI, 
Electricity,  Maenctism.  FordSnUawaid  A  Bst- 
t^rt.  New  York.     IDO^jl^'^*^"^       ^^ 
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musical  melodies  and  barmonles  (the 
suggestion  to  blm  of  the  articulating 
telephone),  and  divers  switches,  relays, 
combinations,  etc. — all  electrical  and 
promotive  of  marvelous  eSBciency  In 
public  service.    He  died  in  1901. 

Surely,  in  bonortng  our  benefactors, 
among  the  names  of  Bell,  Edison,  Mar- 
coni, and  the  rest  that  of  Elisha  Gray 
should  stand  high  and  not  be  forgotten. 
JOHW  R.  Howard. 

Morrlatown,  New  J»n»y. 


WHAT  ARE    DEBATES   FOR? 

HAVING  followed  with  interest  the 
progress  of  Anglo-American  debat- 
ing, I  greatly  enjoyed  Mr.  George  L. 
Moore's  recent  article  and  the  editorial 
comment  introducing  it.  I  gained  an  in- 
sight into  the  benefits  of  scholastic  de- 
bate during  my  attendance  at  the  North- 
western State  Normal  School  of  Okla- 
homa, which,  like  all  the  Oklahoma 
State  schools,  emphasizes  the  value  of 
debate  as  an  aid  to  education.  To  my 
mind,  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  in 
the  development  of  a  young  man  than 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded  by  the 
Eastern  schools;  at  least,  by  those  with 
which  I  am  familiar. 

It  would  seem  that  the  modem  tend- 
encies of  educational  development  are  to 
direct  the  student's  thought  into  too 
definite  channels  of  predigested  informa- 
tion and  fail  to  give  bim  the  incentive 
toward  self-investigation  and  expression. 
The  practice  of  debate  in  vogue  in  many 
American  schools  certainly  counteracts 
this  tendency  and  presents  fields  of 
thought  outside  the  beaten  path,  the  in- 
vestigation and  development  of  vhlch 
are  of  untold  value  to  the  student. 

It  Is  unfortunately,  though  not  sur- 
prisingly, true  that  the  Interest  in  de- 
bate is  far  surpassed  by  that  in  athletics. 
This  being  the  case,  and  granting  the 
benefits  of  scholastic  debate,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  analyze  the  two  fields  with  a 
view  toward  putting  a  little  football  en- 
thusiasm into  debating  contests? 

The  American  youth  loves  a  fair  fight. 
As  athletic  contests  cater  to  that  desire, 
they  have  gained  a  popularity  far  in  ex- 
cess of  other  equally  essential  fields  of 
scholastic  development  Why  not,  then, 
borrow  a  little  thunder  from  football 
and  make  our  debating  contests  rival 
those  of  the  gridiron?  To  show  that 
this  is  far  from  being  an  impossibility  I 
shall  describe  briefly  the  system  in 
vogue  in  the  Oklahoma  State  schools 
when  I  attended  them. 

There  were  at  that  time  six  State  nor- 
mal schools,  three  in  the  eastern  and 
three  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
To  encourage  interest  in  interscholastic 
debate  each  group  of  three  schools 
formed  a  Triangular  Debating  Club. 
Each  school  selected  from  its  various 
debating  clubs  and  student  body  two 
teams  of  three  speakers  each.  These 
teams  prepared  opposite  sides  of  a  pre- 
arranged question;  one  team  remaining 
at  home,  and  the  other  journeying  to  one 
of  the   other   schools   in   the   triangle. 
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Thus  on  a  given  date  six  debates  were 
held  simultaneously  in  the  State.  At  a 
later  date  the  winners  of  each  triangle 
decided  the  State  championship.  The 
Judges  of  the  contests  were  prominent 
lawyers  or  college  professors  from  out- 
side the  State.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  advantages  of  the  move- 
ment or  to  describe  the  interest  that  it 
aroused  and  sustained  from  the  first 
elimination  contests  in  each  school  un- 
til the  State  championship  was  decided. 
It  is  safe,  however,  to  say  that  all  who 
were  fortunate  in  taking  part  gained  a 
lasting  benefit  from  the  experience. 

That  is  but  an  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  proper  direction  and 
co-operation.  The  system  may  have  had 
its  defects,  and  unquestionably  improve- 
ments could  have  been,  and  doubtless 
have  been,  made.  Aside  from  that,  is 
the  fact  that  practically  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  gained  a  two-sided  insight 
into  questions  that  could  have  been 
brought  to  their  attention  In  no  other 
way. 

Mr.  Moore  has  interestingly  described 
the  popular  vote  method  of  Judging  in 
England,  but  has  shown  all  too  plainly 
that  such  a  system  cannot  meet  with 
favor  in  American  schools.  In  discuss- 
ing the  decisions  of  the  Interallied  War 
Debt  Cancellation  question  he  says:  "At 
all  three  places  the  vote  overwhelmingly 
favored  cancellation,  a  commentary  not 
so  much  on  the  merits  of  the  debating 
as  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  British 
college  students."  Judges  of  a  debate 
are  as  important  as  referees  in  a  football 
game,  and  should  be  selected  with  equal 
care.  Not  only  must  they  be  authorities 
on  logic,  argumentation,  presentation, 
etc.,  but  they  must  be  able  to  Judge  the 
argument  as  presented  unlnfiuenced  by 
their  ];>ersonal  opinions  of  the  question. 
The  average  man  in  the  audience  cannot 
meet  these  requirements.  He  bas  neither 
the  specialized  training  necessary  nor 
the  ability  to  Judge  impartially.  Practl 
cally  every  question  has  its  popular  side, 
but  a  popular  decision  is>not  always  a 
Just  one.  Incidentally,  I  should  hardly 
hope  for  a  favorable  decision  were  I 
supporting  the  negative  of  the  Bonus 
question  before  an  American  Legion 
audience. 

In  the  editorial  comment  referred  to 
it  was  pointed  out  that  ill  etTects  might 
result  from  the  necessity  of  the  i»artlci- 
pants  in  debate  arguing  against  their 
convictions.  That  has  not  proved  the 
case  in  the  Oklahoma  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  a  decided  benefit. 
In  the  same  issue  of  The  Outlook  con- 
taining Mr.  Moore's  article  was  another 
by  E.  K.  Parkinson,  who.  In  discussing 
the  average  business  man,  says:  "But 
still  more  deplorable  is  the  limited 
capacity  of  these  men  for  any  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  outside  their  chosen  field. 
They  can  talk  golf,  baseball,  racing, 
yachting,  and  automobiles,  but  beyond 
that  they  are  as  dumb  as  an  oyster." 
Had  these  men  had  the  opportunities  of 
scholastic  debate,  wherein  they  would 
have  been  required  to  study  thoroughly 
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the  great  variety  of  debated  questions, 
not  only  from  the  angle  thai  most  ap- 
pealed to  them,  but  from  the  other  fel- 
low's point  of  view  as  well,  their  oyster- 
esque  qualities  would  be  much  less  evi- 
dent. 

The  editorial  comment  also  stated 
that  "our  debates  as  at  present  con- 
ducted are  distinctly  unreal.  They  do 
not  move  the  hearers  because  the  speak- 
ers themselves  are  not  moved;  there  are 
no  convictions  Involved."  Also  that  they 
"do  not  evoke  the  Interest  of  the  general 
student  body,  nor  do  they  call  out  the 
talents  of  the  real  college  leaders."  Un- 
fortunately, Interest  alone  is  an  unsafe 
guide  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  ac- 
quire a  broader  vision.  Rather  is  be 
led  by  desire  of  progress  or  thrill  of 
adventure  to  Journey  into  new  fields.  As 
he  begins  to  familiarize  himself  with 
his  new  environment  he  finds  he  has 
cultivated  an  interest  where  none  previ- 
ously existed.  Just  as  it  we  limit  our 
reading  to  that  alone  which  upon  the 
surface  is  interesting,  the  masterpieces 
of  literature  would  be  displaced  in  our 
schools  by  the  latest  best  sellers.  I 
would  venture  to  state  that  in  the 
triangular  debates  carried  out  by  the 
State  normal  schools  of  Oklahoma  the 
interest  of  the  student  body  rivaled  that 
aroused  by  the  State  championship  foot- 
ball games.  And  one  witnessing  such  a 
contest  could  hardly  contend  that  the 
speakers  lacked  conviction  or  that  the 
audience  was  unmoved. 

Mr.  Moore's  description  of  the  British 
open  forum  method  of  discussion  sug- 
gests an  improvement  that  might  well 
be  made  in  American  scholastic  debate. 
By  throwing  the  question  open  to  gen- 
eral discussion  after  the  principal  speak- 
ers have  finished  the  greatest  advantage 
would  be  given  to  the  greatest  number. 
And,  after  all,  the  real  purpose  of  de- 
bate Is  to  train  men  to  reason  intelli- 
gently and  speak  easily  and  convinc- 
ingly before  an  audience.  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  tried  out  in 
the  A.  E.  F.  during  that  heart-breaking 
period  after  the  armistice,  when  all 
thoughts  were  turned  homeward  but  lit- 
tle movement  in  that  direction  was  evi- 
dent. Senior  Corps  Chaplain  Thompson, 
of  the  Second  American  Corps,  to  whom 
fell  the  almost  impossible  task  of  keep- 
ing the  homesick  Yanks  contented, 
utilized  the  open-forum  idea  one  eve- 
ning each  week  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. A  few  speakers  were  selected  in 
advance  to  open  each  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  it  was  gratifying  to  hear  the 
prompt  and  interesting  responses  from 
the  audience  at  large.  I  might  also  say 
that,  as  my  duties  in  the  service  threw 
me  into  intimate  association  with  the 
Tommies,  I  was  amazed  and  delighted  at 
their  seemingly  universal  ability  to  talk 
easily  and  interestingly  upon  almost  any 
subject.  If  such  breadth  of  information 
and  clarity  of  presentation  can  in  any 
way  be  traced  to  their  open  forums,  we 
can  do  well  to  imitate  them. 

DAtXAS  E.  WnrrE. 

Brockton,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  Dark  is  smooth  as  velvet, 
And  g«ntle  as  the  ur, 
And  he  is  good  to  ohildren 
And  people  everywhere. 


Ilie  Dark  can  see  mid  love  me 

Without  11  bit  of  light. 
Hegivvs  me  dreiiins  Hnd  resting ; 

Im  bnngs  the  gentle  night.     (C)  J.  M. 


JOHN      MARTINS     BOOK,    /orChUdrenfiomTkreetoTen 

Insubes  That  Night  Thoughts,  Aktkk  Mother  ha.s  Turned 
Out  the  Lights,  Shall  Be  Feaeless,  Wholesome,  and  Happy 

WHAT  IS  JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK? 

For  the  sake  of  conforming  with  postal 
regulations,  it  is  called  a  magazine  and  is 
issued  on  a  specific  date.  In  all  other 
respects  it  is  a  book,  printed  in  two  colors 
on  toujth  stock,  and  so  strongly  bound 
that  it  is  practically  indestructible.  It 
has  a  gay  cover,  a  title  page,  and  is  full 
of  pictures. 

It  is  a  book ;  it  is  respected  as  such, 
and  loved  as  a  book  friend. 


WHAT  DOES  JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK  DO  ? 

It  makes  happiness.  It  forms  good 
morals,  good  taste,  good  manners.  It 
provides  excellent  art  and  correct  English. 
Without  preaching,  it  teaches  considera- 
tion of  others,  fearlessness,  honor,  truth- 
fulness, obedience,  patriotism.  It  com- 
f>anions  in  an  intimate,  personal  way, 
eading  naturally  to  constructive,  whole- 
some thinking,  and  leaving  in  the  mind 
the  sanest,  most  desirable  impressions. 


WHAT  DOES  JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK  CONTAIN? 


Bible  (torie* 
Verse  and  nonsense 
Myths  and  legends 
History  and  romance 


Engaging  stories  of  real  life 
Whimsical  fairy  tales 
Helpful  correctiTe  stories 
Retold  classics 

AND 
A  definite  department  of  things  to  do,  to  make,  to  color,  to  paste,  to  guess,  to  play. 

JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK 

NEEDS  no  censorship.  The  most  careful  mother  knows  that  she  can  safely  allow  the  children  to 
take  it  directly  from  the  postman  and  read  it  through.  Our  high  renewal  percentage  proves  that, 
once  in  a  home,  John  Martin's  Book  stays. 

AN  IDEAL  GIFT 
THAT  LASTS  FOURTEEN  MONTHS  AND  UVES  A  UFETIME 

SPECIAL  OFFER-FOURTEEN  MONTHS  for  $4.00 

.The  regular  price  by  the  year  U  $4.00 

JOHN    MARTIN  lUt  tOu  «»ir«  Dtumhn  3Ut,  IK2 

.'B  West  49th  St.,  New  York  ssJ  b  Ur  jw  sakcrikn  sdr 

I  am  interested  in  your  SPECIAL  OFFEU.  Attached  you  will 
find  84.00  (Foreign  and  ('anadian  $4.50)  for  Fourteen  Months'  Snh- 
scription  to  John  Martin's  Book  (The  Child's  Magazine),  beginning 
November,  1922,  which  pleau  send  to 


JOHN  MARHM'S 

BOOK  ROOM  FOR  YOUR 

CHILDREN 

Is  s  chsnning  spot  where  the 
BEST  BOOKS.noto/f  books, 
are  bwatifnlly  dlsplsyed, 
oourteoiuly  preMiited,  and 
intelligently  leleoted.  It  1»— 

A  NATIONAL  CENTER 
tor  sdrice   to  esmeet  par- 
enU  sboot  truly  formstiTe 
literature  for  children  o(  sU 

**RECORD  TOUR  NAME 
to     receive     without     cost 
"  John  Martin'e  Beet  Book 
List,"  and  "Catalogue  ol 
Novelties." 
IWMl4MSt..MEWT0RK 
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M.   CLEMENCEAU'S  VISIT 
TO  AHbitlCA 

FATHER  VICTORY,  as  Georges 
Clemenceau  was  called  by  his 
fellow-countrymen,  became  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  war  the  Im- 
personation of  France's  will  to  survive. 
Now  as  a  visitor  to  America  be  remains 
an  Impersonation  of  that  spirit.  Because 
we  welcome  that  spirit  we  of  America 
greet  him. 

Eighty-one  years  of  age,  having  served 
his  country  during  two  German  inva- 
sions, having  seen  the  idea  of  self- 
government  and  civil  liberty  emerging 
from  the  confusion  of  the  rule  of  Napo- 
leon III  take  form  in  the  present  Repub- 
lic, having  been  the  Joyous  warrior 
of  politics  for  nearly  fifty  years,  having 
followed  throughout  the  guidance  of 
what  has  been  called  by  his  biographer 
his  "vigilant  and  apprehensive  patriot- 
ism," having  seen  the  partial  failure  of 
his  efforts  to  safeguard  France  against 
the  dangers  he  still  apprehended  even 
in  victory,  he  believed  that  he  still  had 
a  message  from  France  which  America 
would  be  willini,  to  bear. 

No  one  who  saw  him  preside  at  the 
plenary  sessions  of  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Paris,  heard  his  incisive  decisions, 
watched  his  mobile  hands  gloved  in 
gray,  caught  his  expressions  of  quick 
understanding,  can  doubt  bis  intellectual 
acuteness,  his  sense  of  humor,  and  his 
alert  will.  He  has  the  mind  that  looks 
forward. 

He  is  not  a  stranger  to  America.  Over 
fifty  years  ago  he  lived  and  taught  here 
for  a  while.  Since  his  earlier  sojourn 
the  sky-scrapers  have  arisen  (not  high 
enough,  he  says;  not  near  enough  to  the 
moon)  and  the  Nation  has  grown  pro- 
portionately In  extent  and  in  stature. 

Almost  immediately  following  his  ar- 
rival he  visited  the  grave  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Of  course  his  schedule  In- 
cluded a  call  upon  ex-President  Wilson 
and  President  Harding. 

BUSINESS  MEN  AND 
INTERNATION  ALISH 

WITH  the  continuing  failure  of  gov- 
ernments to  settle  by  political 
action  the  economic  problems  growing 
out  of  the  World  War,  fai^sigbted  busi- 
ness men  are  beginning  to  ask  whether 
they  cannot  do  something  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  commercial  rela- 
tionship. The  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the 
latett  contribution  of  business  men  to 
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CLEUr.yCKAV   ARBIVINO   IN    AHEBICA 


the  movement  for  world  peace  and  unity. 
The  International  Chamber  was  formed 
two  years  ago  in  Paris  to  study  the  great 
field  of  economics  and  trade.  U  has 
now  become  truly  international  in  scope, 
with  a  membership  embracing  nearly 
thirty  nations  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  and  Asia. 

The  American  section  Is  now  at  work 
preparing  a  programme  for  presentation 
to  the  next  annual  Convention,  which 
will  be  held  in  Rome  in  March,  1923. 
Mr.  Merle  Thorpe,  editor  of  the  "Na- 
tion's Business,"  which  is  the  organ  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
informs  us  that  the  American  section  is 
engaged  in  the  following  work: 

It  is  evolving  a  basis  for  a  uniform 
ocean  bill  of  lading. 

It  has  prepared  a  comprehensive 
code  for  international  arbitration  to 
eliminate  costly  and  ineffective  litiga- 
tion between  business  men  of  differ- 
ent countries,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  plan  effective  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration  already 
has  been  named. 

It  is  working  on  a  plan  for  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  compara- 
ble statistics. 

It  is  about  to  publish  n  list  of  pre- 


ferred definitions  of  trade  terms  used 
in  international  transactions. 

It  Is  urging  the  removal  of  export 
taxes  which  arc  a  hindrance  to  the 
freedom  of  trade. 

It  Is  committed  to  a  policy  of  insti- 
tuting measures  for  the  conservation 
of  fuel  and  raw  materials. 

It  Is  urging  unification  of  legisla- 
tive provisions  with  respect  to  hills 
of  exchange  and  other  export  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  calling  attention  of  govern- 
ments to  the  burdensome  war-time 
restrictions  in  regard  to  passports  .nnd 
vis^s. 

It  is  making  a  careful  study  of  the 
great  losses  which  business  men  suffer 
through  lack  of  adequate  laws  for  the 
protection  of  international  property 
and  for  the  suppression  of  methods  of 
unfair  competition. 

It  win  suggest  remedial  measures 
for  the  protection  of  trade-marks, 
copyright,  etc. 

It  Is  engaged  In  drafting  a  uniform 
basis  for  legislation  which  wlU  re- 
move existing  unfair  and  burdensome 
tax  practices,  such  as  double  taxation. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  representative  dele- 
gation of  two  hundred  leading  American 
business  men  will  attend  the  meeting  at 
Rome  In  March.  A  large  group  will 
leave  New   York  about  *h«  mtj^iA  mt 
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February,  and  will  visit  Important  trade 
centers  on  tbe  Continent  and  along  tbe 
Mediterranean  on  tbe  way  to  Rome. 

One  of  tbe  great  advantages  of  tbis  par- 
ticular kind  of  an  Industrial  convention 
Is  tbat  Its  deliberations  and  recommen- 
dations can  be  reported  back  to  almost 
every  community  in  the  United  States 
tbrough  tbe  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  If  the  business  men  of  this 
country  can  really  unite  on  a  few  funda- 
mental principles  of  international  eco- 
nomli  relationship,  they  will  find  Con- 
gress very  willing  to  embody  their  Ideas 
in  necessary  legislation.  Tbe  trouble  is 
that  up  to  this  time  tbe  "business  inter- 
ests" of  tbe  United  States  have  been 
too  often  more  vitally  Interested  In  log- 
rolling on  tariffs  than  they  have  been  In 
tbe  adjustment  of  international  trade 
and  finance. 

GOVERNOR  SMITH  AND 
SENATOR   COPELAND 

IF  all  candidates  victorious  in  tbe 
recent  election  can  make  as  good  an 
impression  upon  their  communities  as 
Governor-elect  Smith  and  Senator-elect 
Copeland  made  In  New  York  the  other 
day  at  a  dinner  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, they  will  enter  upon  their  politi- 
cal duties  with  the  good  wishes  of  all 
their  constituents. 

Mr.  Smith  in  beginning  his  speech, 
and  alluding  to  the  popularity  of  brevity 
in  after-dinner  speakers,  told  the  follow- 
ing entertaining  story: 

I  remember  one  day  there  was 
quite  a  bearing  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  on  an  appropriation  bill  to 
build  what  was  known  as  the  great 
western  gateway  between  the  city  of 
Schenectady  and  the  village  of  Scotia, 
and  spread  around  the  chamber  were 
a  numl9er  of  maps  and  engineers*  pro- 
files, and  big  long  and  leng-thy  argu- 
ments going  into  hours  and  hours. 
And  a  clergyman  came  down  from 
Schenectady  who,  when  it  was  his 
time  to  talk,  rose  and  said:  "Gover- 
nor, I  am  a  great  believer  that  short 
sermons  bring  large  collections." 

"Now,"  be  says,  "everybody  in 
Schenectady  wants  this  bridge,  and  if 
you  give  it  to  them  you  will  be  help- 
ing the  city  of  Schenectady,  you  will 
be  helping  the  State,  you  will  be 
helping  the  country,  and  God  will 
bless  you  for  It."  And  he  sat  down. 
When  he  was  on  his  way  out  one  of 
the  attaches  of  the  Executive  Cham- 
ber stopped  him  and  said:  "Father, 
that  was  quite  a  long  speech  you 
made." 

"Well,"  he  says,  "I  heard  he  was 
going  to  sign  the  bill,  anjrway." 

Governor  Smith  then  proceeded  to  a 
serious  statement  of  some  of  the  poli- 
cies which  he  would  endeavor  to  carry 
out  when  he  is  Inaugurated  as  Governor. 
He  asked  the  business  men  whom  he  was 
addressing  to  support  the  completion, 
maintenance,  and  effective  operation  of 
the  Brie  Canal,  which  is  now  known  as 
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the  "Barge  Canal;"  to  get  behind  the 
movement  known  as  the  Port  Authority 
for  planning  and  reorganizing  the  har- 
bor facllltlea  of  New  Yoi^  City;  to  get 
behind  a  movement  for  the  inauguration 
of  a  sound  and  effective  budget  system  In 
the  State  Government;  to  support  him 
in  his  urgency  of  a  reorganization,  co- 
ordination, and  simpllflcation  of  the  gov- 
ernment departments  in  the  State;  and 
to  urge  in  connection  with  this  organi- 
zation "a  Constitutional  amendment  to 
lengthen  the  term  of  the  Governor.  It  is  a 
Itosltive  Joke  to  be  electing  a  Governor 
for  this  State  for  two  years.  Everybody 
knows  it;  be  is  Just  ill  there  a  year  and  a 
half  when  he  is  running  again,  and  I  say 
tbis  in  a  very  serious  way,  because  I 
have  had  the  personal  experience." 

Senator-elect  Copeland  is  a  physician, 
and  has  been  Health  Commissioner  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  from  which  posi- 
tion he  has  Just  been  promoted  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  urged  a  policy 
of  sound  hyg;ienlc  laws  for  the  Federal 
Government,  not  only  for  domestic  rea- 
sons, but  because  of  the  menace  of  dis- 
ease coming  in  from  foreign  countries. 
Apropos,  he  told  the  following  interest- 
ing story: 

Last  year  there  came  Into  this  port 
a  ship  from  which  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  landed  four 
persons  suffering  from  pneumonia. 
They  were  sent  to  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  in  Brooklyn.  The  hos- 
pital authorities,  becoming  alarmed, 
telephoned  me,  and  I  assigned  one  of 
the  Board  of  Health  experts  to  see 
these  four  cases  of  pneumonia.  Not 
one  of  them  had  pneumonia,  but  three 
had  well-develoi>ed  cases  of  typhus, 
one  of  the  most  dreaded  of  epidemic 
diseases. 

The  ship  which  brought  them  here 
was  tied  up  at  tbe  dock  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  on  the  dock  ready  to  be 
di^ersed  through  the  city  and  the 
country.  I  sent  them  back  on  the 
ship  and  the  ship  back  to  Quarantine 
for  the  Federal  authorities  to  re- 
examine. Mom  careful  inspection  re- 
vealed nineteen  cases  of  typhus  on 
that  ship,  and  a  numt>er  of  the  vic- 
tims died  in  our  harbor. 

This  experience  and  the  resulting 
events  brought  home  to  me  tbe  real 
attitude  of  Congress  toward  National 
and  international  health  matters. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  such  a  slip- 
up must  be  due  to  lack  of  personnel 
and  equipment  at  Quarantine,  so  I 
went  to  Washington  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  the  Federal  authorities. 
It  was  frankly  admitted  that  such  a 
lack  existed,  and  I  was  told  that 
tSOO.OOO  was  the  sum  needed  to  guard 
this  port  a^nst  disease  from  abroad. 
To  my  amazement,  no  request  for  the 
money  was  pending  and  no  plan  had 
been  made  to  ask  Congress  for  the 
money. 

On  my  demand  to  know  why,  1  was 
Informed,  reluctant'y,  that  Congress 
looks  with  unfavorable  eyes  upon  re- 
quests for  the  Public  Health  Servlcp 
and  treats  all  Its  requisitions  with 
coldness. 


Determined  to  have  New  York  and 
the  country  protected,  I  marched  over 
to  Congress.  Here  I  was  sent  from 
pillar  to  j>ost,  and  finally  I  landed  in 
the  office  of  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  Honae. 
Congressman  Good,  of  Iowa.  He 
listened  to  my  story,  but  seemed  un- 
impressed.   Finally  he  said: 

"Doctor,  the  trouble  with  you  New 
York  men  is  that  you  want  *  lot  of 
money  to  beautify  your  Harbor."  My 
reply  was:  "I  don't  care  whether  yon 
beautify  the  Harbor  or  not  I  never 
see  it.  I  don't  care  whether  you  pro- 
tect New  York  or  not — tbe  Board  of 
Health  of  New  York  City  win  do  that, 
but  what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to 
save  Iowa." 

Immediately  Mr.  Good  lost  bis  Ust- 
less  air. 

"Iowa,"  be  shouted.  "Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  Iowa  is  in  danger  of  typhus?" 

"Certainly  I  do,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Good,  "that's  dif- 
ferent Something  roust  be  done 
about  it  at  once." 

And  Congress  appropriated  a  half 
million  dollars  to  guard  New  Yoiic 
Harbor  against  the  admission  of  for- 
eign disease. 

Senator  Copeland  made  an  Impaa- 
sioned  appeal  for  the  treatment  of  immi- 
grants in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
humanity  rather  than  the  laws  of  nuUhe- 
matics.  He  denounced  the  present  three 
per  cent  Immigration  Law,  and  said  (we 
think  with  reason,  for  The  Outlook  baa 
long  made  tbe  same  contention)  that  you 
cannot  admit  immigrpnts  to  the  United 
States  either  safely  or  humanely  on  the 
percentage  system.  Dr.  Copeland's  ex- 
pressed views  on  the  immigration  prob- 
lem were  so  sound  that  we  hope  much 
from  his  influence  in  passing  reasonable 
legislation  on  this  complicated  and  Im- 
portant question  when  he  enters  thu 
Senate  chamber. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN 
RAILWAY  OPERATION 

IT  Is  useless  to  blink  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  very  large,  and  possibly 
growing,  body  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country  inclined  to  favor  Government 
ownership  and  operation  of  steam  rmil- 
ways.  At  all  events,  there  are  thousands 
of  plain,  matter-of-fact  Americans,  nei- 
ther radicals  nor  theorists,  who  sure  won- 
dering whether  the  admitted  pollticft] 
evils  of  Government  ownership  and 
operation  would  be  greater  than  the 
evils  which  arise  from  selfish  financier- 
ing and  from  conflicts  between  labor  and 
capital  ifhder  private  ownership.  The 
only  practical-  experience  this  country 
has  had  in  Government  operation  was 
during  tbe  war,  an  experience  not 
wholly  assuring  to  those  who  fear  tb« 
red  tape  and  InefiBciency  of  bureaucracy. 
Americans  who  are  open-minded  on  the 
question,  and  who  wish  to  team  what  is 
best  for  the  general  social  and  economic 
welfare  without  regard  to  preconceived 
notions  or  the  dictates  of  self-interest, 
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are  about  to  have  an  unusually  Interest- 
ing object-lesson  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways, 
Govemment  owned  and  operated,  have  a 
mileage  of  about  22,000  miles  and  con- 
stitute the  largest  government-owned 
system  of  railways  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  With  the  railways  there  is 
alBIlated  under  the  same  management  a 
great  system  of  transportation  by  ocean 
and  Inland  steamers.  The  Canadians 
are  a  practical  people,  lllte  ourselves, 
and,  like  all  English-speaking  countries, 
the  spirit  of  individual  initiative  and 
enterprise  is  the  dominant  spirit  in  Can- 
ada. Socialism  or  Communism  has 
never  gained  any  foothold  there.  But 
the  Canadians  have  had  some  unfortu- 
nate experiences  with  privately  owned 
railways,  and  4hey  apparently  propose  to 
see  what  Govemment  operation  will  do. 
Perhaps  the  best  proof  that  the  experi- 
ment Is  not  a  visionary  one  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  post  of  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways  has  been  accepted  by 
one  of  the  greatest  railway  operators  in 
the  world.  Sir  Henry  Thornton,  now  of 
England,  but  an  American  by  birth  and 
education. 

Sir  Henry  is  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania;  went  to 
St  Paul's  School  at  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: and  entered  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
where  he  held  various  important  engi- 
neering offices;  and  finally  became  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  In  1914  he  was  called  to 
England  to  take  the  managership  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  made  such  a  striking  success 
that  during  the  war  he  was  called  upon 
by  the  English  Government  to  have  gen- 
eral executive  charge  of  British  trans- 
portation, both  by  rail  and  by  water, 
with  the  rank  of  major-general.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  be  is  no  theorist.  If 
he  should  successfully  meet  and  solve 
the  problems  of  the  relation  of  Govern- 
ment to  railway  operation  in  Canada,  his 
judgment  and  opinion  about  the  very 
real  and  perplexing  difflculties  of  rail- 
way transportation  In  the  United  States 
ought  to  have  great  weight.  Wise  men 
who  want  to  inform  themselves  about 
the  future  development  of  railways  in 
this  country  will  keep  their  eyes  on  Sir 
Henry  Thornton. 

THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT: 
THE  ELECTIONS 

THE  British  Parliament,  vhicb  assein- 
bled  on  November  20,  will  enter  on 
its  first  Important  task  after  the  formal 
address  from  King  George  when  It  takes 
up  the  ratification  of  the  Irish  Constltu- 
t  ion.   This  must  be  accomplished  before 
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and  political  legislation  will  by  common 
consent  be  held  in  the  background  until 
that  immediate  task  is  accomplished. 
There  Is  little  or  no  doubt  that  Parlia- 
ment will  see  the  importance  and  desira- 
bility of  carrying  out  Great  Britain's 
share  in  the  work  of  establishing  the 
Irish  Free  State. 

The  Parliament  now  assembled  repre- 
sents two  convictions  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country.  One  Is  that  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  tmly  represented  popular 
feeling  when  he  argued  that  what  the 
country  needed  was  quiet  and  restful- 
ness  and  that  the  administration  of 
Lloyd  George  was  too  adventurous,  too 
sensational,  and  too  changeable  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  people — in  other  words, 
that  a  change  toward  '"normalcy"  was 
eagerly  desired.  The  other  conviction 
that  brought  about  the  political  over- 
throw was  that  of  economic  pressure; 
the  labor  element  and  the  radicals  are 
concerned  about  unemployment,  while 
the  middle  classes  and  the  manufactur- 
ers are  concerned  about  high  income 
taxes.  It  is  to  be  remembered.  howe\er. 
that  it  Is  by  accepting  trying  conditions 
as  to  taxes  and  employment  that  Great 
Britain  has  been  able — to  quote  Lloyd 
George's  phrase  again— to  make  the 
pound  able  to  look  the  dollar  in  the 
face;  the  exchange  rate  for  English 
money  is  far  stronger  than  that  of 
France  and  most  other  European  coun- 
tries. 

The  Conservative  victory  in  the  elec- 
tions was  so  great  that  the  party  has  an 
absolnte  majority  over  all  the  other  com- 
bined elements  in  the  House  of  Conj- 


a  total  of  296  votes  in  possible  opposi- 
tion if  all  party  divisions  and  odd  men 
outside  of  parties  should  be  combined, 
which  is  altogether  unlikely.  The  pro- 
Coalition  Lloyd  George  members  have 
decreased  from  129  to  44.  Yet  the  Con- 
servatives fell  far  behind  on  the  popular 
vote;  some  estimates  say  that  less  than 
forty  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  went  to 
Conservative  candidates. 

PARTIES  AND   ISSUES 

THE  most  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Opposition  of  the  new  Parliament 's 
that  now  for  the  first  time  the  Labor 
Party  becomes  the  leading  Opposition 
pary.  It  almost  doubled  its  representa- 
tion in  the  last  Parliament  and  now 
numbers  over  120  members.  Its  present 
leader  is  John  Robert  Clynes,  and  there 
is  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  a 
former  Labor  Party  leader,  Arthur  Hen- 
derson, suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  the 
polls.  Previous  to  the  actual  assembling 
of  Parliament  there  was  some  question 
as  to  who  should  be  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Two  precedents  seemed  to  con- 
flict. Usually  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion is  the  leader  of  the  largest  Opposi- 
tion group;  but  also  usually  that  man 
is  a  former  Prime  Minister;  in  this  case 
there  are  two  former  Prime  Ministers  in 
the  House,  Lloyd  George  and  Asquith. 
and  the  leader  of  the  largest  Opposition 
group  is  a  Labor  member.  The  question 
was  easily  and  pleasantly  settled,  how- 
ever, when,  as  the  members  fell  in  line 
to  enter  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  first 
organization  meeting,  Mr.  Asquith  (who 
as  the  older  of  the  two  former  Prime 
Ministers  would  take  precedence  over 
Lloyd  George)  stood  aside  and  motioned 
to  Mr.  Clynes  to  join  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  at  the  bead  of 
the  line. 

The  notable  gain  in  the  Labor  Party 
in  size  and  Importance  appears  to  be 
due,  not  to  its  advocacy  of  a  tax  levy  on 
capital,  which  is  a  radical  political  pro- 
posal still  in  its  infancy,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  of  the  masses  in 
England  with  industrial  conditions.  It 
does  not  represent  a  movement  toward 
limited  industrial  supremacy,  such  as 
fxists  in  Russia:  it  may  be  noted  that 
a  Moscow  Bolshevik  organ,  while  re- 
joicing In  the  Labor  victory  in  England 
as  the  base  of  a  proletarian  offensive 
against  capitalists,  remarks:  "Frankly, 
we  place  no  hope  on  English  labor  in 
a  revolutionary  rdle,  as  the  composition 
Of  the  party  does  not  inspire  confidence." 

WINNERS  AND  LOSERS 

THESE  were  some  singular  personal  re- 
sults in  the  elections,  due  to  special 
feeling  about  individual  candtfiate-f 
rather  than  to  general  principles.    Win 
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defeated,  standing  fourth  among  his  ri- 
vals, while  the  winning  candidate  was  a 
prohibitionist.  Lady  Astor  was  re^lectod 
by  a  vote  ot  18,000  after  a  lively  and 
even  bitter  contest  throughout  which 
she  maintained  her  reputation  for  force, 
originality,  and  popularity.  The  elsctloii 
of  the  famous  economist  Sidney  Webb  as 
a  Labor  candidate  'is  one  of  many  indi- 
cations that  the  English  Labor  Party  is 
not  made  up  solely  of  representatives  oi' 
labor  unions.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  the 
novelist  and  historian,  was  defeated  tn 
the  London  University  election. 

In  the  cases  of  Arthur  Henderson  and 
of  some  other  notable  defeats  the  com- 
ment of  English  papers  is  to  the  effect 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  seat  will 
be  found  for  the  person  defeated.  This 
means  that  some  generous  and  sup- 
IKisedly  lees  Important  member  of  the 
party  who  has  been  elected  will  resign 
and  that  his  constituency  will  be  kind 
enough  to  elect  the  defeated  man.  The 
technical  process  of  such  a  proceeding  is 
odd  and,  to  an  American,  amusing.  Thr 
defeated  member  takes  "the  stewardship 
of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds."  That  is,  he 
accepts  a  commission  as  a  royal  official 
for  the  district  once  known  as  the  Chil- 
tern Hundreds,  and,  having  done  this, 
he  can  and  must  resign  his  membership 
in  Parliament,  as  a  member  cannot  hold 
a  royal  commission  of  honor  and  profit. 
Thereupon  some  one  is  elected  In  his 
place,  and  he  forthwith  resigns  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  an 
office  which  has  no  duties,  but  a  nominal 
salary  of  twenty  shillings,  which  makes 
It  a  "place  of  honor  and  profit,"  and 
hence  is  inconsistent  with  membership 
in  the  House,  and  the  office  is  open  for 
the  next  member  who  wants  to  resign. 

EUROPE  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST 

AS  the  Lausanne  Conference  on  the 
Near  Eastern  problem  opened  there 
was  a  strongly  optimistic  feeling  in  the 
press  of  Europe.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  the  Turlu  over- 
played their  hand  in  making  extreme 
demands  in  advance.  The  result,  unless 
all  forecasts  are  mistaken,  has  been  a 
genuine  and  positive  drawing  together 
of  the  Allies.  Conferences  between  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  Liord  Curzon, 
and  the  French  Premier,  M.  Poincar^, 
have  brought  about  a  mutual  under- 
standing as  to  what  issues  are  really 
Important.  A  new  element  entered  when 
the  FasclBti  leader,  Mussolini,  now  Pre- 
mier of  Italy,  indicated  pretty  strongly 
that  he  would  contend  vigorously  for 
equal  rights  for  Italy  in  determining 
matters  that  affect  her  interests. 

We  in  America  are  not  so  much  inter- 
ested In  the  exact  drawing  of  boundaries 
as  we  are  In  the  safety  of  Europe  against 
Turltlsh  aggression  and  war,  the  pro- 
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tection  of  American  oitlzens  and  of 
Christians  generally  against  Turkish, 
Greek,  or  Balkan  cruelty,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  exodus  from  Thrace  continues  to- 
be  a  heartrending  spectacle.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  faults  of  other 
Balkan  nations,  none  of  the  non-Turkish 
races  in  the  Balkan  countries  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  risk  of  fire  and  slaughter. 
These  peoples  in  vast  numbers  are 
struggling  from  Western  Thrace  into 
Greece.  One  result  is  that  the  Turkish 
leaders  are  beginning  to  clamor  for  a 
plebiscite  In  Western  Thrace,  evidently 
believing  that,  since  they  have  now 
frightened  the  Christian  peoples  away, 
a  Turkish  majority  might  perhaps  be 
qbtained. 

The  two  things  which  are  expected  to 
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receive  most  attention  at  Lausanne  are 
whether  Turkey  shall  be  allowed  to  for- 
tify the  Straits  and  whether  the  long- 
established  system  of  the  so-called  capit- 
ulations shall  be  abolished  by  Turkey. 
In  the  one  case  Turkey  would  be  free 
to  make  closed  seas  of  the  waters  east 
of  the  Straits;  in  the  other,  the  protec- 
tion needed  by  foreigners  living  and 
doing  business  in  Turkey  would  disap- 
pear. 

The  flight  of  the  Sultan  from  Con- 
stantinople on  a  British  ship  and  the 
appointment  by  the  Nationalist  Assem- 
bly of  Abdul  Medjid  to  be  Caliph  (but 
not  Sultan)  are  important  only  as  indi- 
cating the  complete  ascendency  of  thf* 
KemaUsts. 

FRANK  BACON,  ACTOR 

THEORETICALLY  the  dramatic  critic  de- 
mands of  a  play  that  It  should  at 
least  have  reasonable  construction  and  a 
well-balanced  cast  of  Interesting  charac- 
ters; but  once  In  a  while  there  appears 
a  play  which  defies  the  canons  of  criti- 
cism and  yet  deserves  the  success  it 
wins  because  of  one  single  character  that 
dominates  the  play,  makes  plot  and  the 
other  players  insignificant,  and  delights 
audiences,  simply  because  the  actor  and 
the  part  are  one.  Familiar  examples 
are  Joe  Jefferson's  "Rip  Van  Winkle" 
and  Warfleld's  "The  Music  Master."  To 
these  must  be  added  Frank  Bacon's 
"LIghtnin'."  He  played  the  part  in  New 
York  for  1,291  consecutive  performances 
and  had  acted  it  2,000  times  altogether, 
when  In  Chicago  he  was  stricken  with 
the  heart  attack  that  resulted  In  his 
death  on  November  19. 

Mr.  Bacon  created  the  part  of  LIght- 
nin' Bill  Jones  in  a  double  sense,  for  he 
not  only  played  LIghtnin',  bat  he  In- 
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vented  and  shaped  the  character  in  the 
writing  of  the  play,  with  collaboration  in 
other  parts  and  in  the  construction. 
Tbere  have  been,  vre  believe,  some  At- 
tempts  to  produce  the  play  without 
Frank  Bacon  in  the  cast,  but  it  would 
be  an  extremely  good  Imitator  that  could 
satisfy  any  one  who  had  enjoyed  Bacon's 
Blow  drawl,  dry  humor,  cheery  optimism, 
gentle  friendliness,  and  altogether  lova- 
ble personality.  One  feels  sure  that 
these  were  qualities  of  the  man  as  well 
as  of  the  actor— and  those  who  knew  him 
confirm  the  impression.  His  great  suc- 
cess followed  forty  years  of  hard  work 
as  actor  and  manager.  Few  actors  ot 
our  time  have  given  such  pleasure  to  so 
large  a  number  of  people. 

ROBIN   PLUS   DOUGLAS 

THERE  is  always  romance  in  Robin 
Hood,  whether  we  find  him  in  the 
old  ballads,  or  Sir  Walter's  "Ivanhoe," 
or  in  the  well-known  comic  opera,  or  in 
the  remarkable  moving  picture  now  be- 
ing enjoyed  by  countless  thousands.  As 
Douglas  Fairbanks  plays  the  rAle,  be  is 
part  Robin,  part  Puck,  and  part  "Doug." 
Robin  as  thus  shown  does  not  quite  cor- 
respond to  the  excellent  description  of 
him  written  long  since  as  "the  ideal 
outlaw,  courteous,  liberal,  and  reverent." 
Even  in  the  first  part,  where  Mr.  Fair- 
banks is  the  chivalrous  Earl  of  Hunting- 
ton and  his  agility  is  for  the  most  part 
kept  under  the  restraint  suited  to  a 
champion  of  the  tournament,  antics  are 
introduced  that  are  hardly  knightly,  and 
this  peer  of  the  realm  is  made  to  act  as 
if  he  had  never  seen  a  gentle  lady  before 
in  his  life.  When  be  becomes  Robin 
Hood  in  the  forest,  he  does  not  act  the 
part;  he  skips,  runs,  and  Jumps  it,  and 
always  with  the  engaging  grin  that 
gains  the  affection  even  of  critics.  For 
the  skilled  and  careful  work  of  the  actor 
who  lives  his  part  we  must  look  in  this 
film  play  to  Mr.  Wallace  Beery,  who 
plays  the  part  of  Richard  the  Lion- 
Hearted,  and  to  Mr.  De  Grasse,  the  vil- 
lainous Prince  John.  But  Douglas  is 
Douglas,  and  no  one  at  heart  wants  him 
to  be  a  great  actor. 

Dramatically  speaking,  the  play  has 
been  constructed  with  skill;  its  action 
carries  on;  plot  and  continuity  hang  to- 
gether; the  spectator  does  not  become 
listless  or  uninterested— quite  the  con- 
trary. 

As  a  brilliant  spectacle  and  as  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  picture  twelfth- 
century  people,  their  costumes,  customs, 
wars,  weapons,  castles,  huts,  wealth, 
poverty,  tragedy,  and  Jollity,  "Robin 
Hood"  is  truly  remarkable.  The  atten- 
tion to  detail  is  as  noteworthy  as  the 
setting  and  the  mass  movements  of  sol- 
diers, knights,  horses,  and  crowds.    The 

tion  is  so  rapid  (often  decidedly  too 


rapid)  that  one  really  needs  to  see 
the  play  a  second  time  to  recognize  In 
full  the  interest  of  the  details  and  to 
appreoiate  the  magnitude  of  the  care  and 
thought  that  have  been  given  to  the 
production  and  the  designing  of  this 
ambitious  and  almost  stupendous  drama. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT 

AND  THE   JAPANESE 

QUESTION 

THE  opinions  recently  delivered  by 
the  United  States 'Supreme  Court 
through  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  in 
connection  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  Japanese  aliens  in  this  country 
may  have  a  right  to  naturalization  have 
a  wide  bearing  on  racial  as  well  as  legal 
questions. 

There  were  two  cases,  but  both  practi- 
cally rested  on  the  same  questions.  We 
will  briefly  state  the  facts  in  one  case. 
A  young  Japanese  living  in  Hawaii  ap- 
plied to  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  that  Territory  In  1914  for  citizenship 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting 
to  recall  what  we  said  at  the  time,  that 
this  man,  by  name  Takao  Ozawa,  was  so 
well  thought  of  by  the  white  people  in 
Hawaii  that  many  white  professional 
men  and  business  men  contributed  to  a 
fund  to  provide  expense  money  for  tho 
testing  of  his  right  to  naturalization. 
Ozawa  was  bom  in  Japan,  brought  to 
this  country  as  a  boy,  lived  here  twenty 
years,  was  a  graduate  of  a  California 
high  school,  and  had  three  years  in  tht> 
University  of  California.  He  was  mar- 
ried, his  children  went  to  American 
schools,  his  family  attended  American 
churches,  and  they  all  spoke  English 
perfectly.  The  present  decision  specifi- 
cally says,  "That  he  was  well  qualified 
by  character  and  education  for  citizen- 
ship is  conceded." 

The  Federal  District  Court  of  Hawaii 
denied  his  petition,  holding  that  as  one 
bom  in  Japan  and  being  of  the  Japanese 
race  he  was  not  eligible  to  naturaliza- 
tion. An  appeal  was  made  to  a  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  That  Court  took  a 
course  quite  correct,  although  not,  we 
think,  very  common;  that  is,  it  certtDed 
three  questions,  which  it  sent  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  requesting 
Instruction.  The  present  decisions  form 
the  reply.  The  Court,  so  to  speak,  boiled 
down  the  three  questions  into  two.  The 
first  was  whether  the  Naturalization  Act 
(1906)  was  limited  by  a  certain  statute 
published  later.  The  Court  makes  it  per- 
fectly plain  that  it  is  so  limited,  and  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  give  the  techni- 
cal reasons.  The  second  question  is,  in 
effect,  whether  Ozawa,  the  appellant  in 
the  principal  case,  is  eligible  to  naturali- 


zation under  the  Naturalization  Act  so 
limited.  This  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided in  the  negative. 

As  the  law  stands,  the  naturalization 
of  aliens  is  limited  to  "free  white  per- 
sons and  to  aliens  of  African  natirlt} 
and  to  persons  of  African  descent."  The 
word  "free"  has  now  no  significance,  as 
there  are  no  slave  whites,  and  the  Court 
holds  that  the  word  "free"  mecms  non- 
slave.  Therefore,  as  regards  aliens  other 
than  Africans,  the  whole  question  is 
what  the  word  "white"  means. 

The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the 
words  "white  person"  are  synonymous 
with  the  words  "a  person  of  the  Cau- 
casian race."  This  makes  the  test  in 
any  individual  case  racial.  The  Court 
cites  many  decisions  in  former  cases  to 
the  effect  that  the  words  "import  a  ra- 
cial and  not  an  individual  test"  and  it 
agrees  with  the  view  as  fortified  by 
reason  and  authority.  It  points  out  that 
a  color  test  is  quite  impracticable. 

Having  reached  this  point,  the  natural 
expectation  of  the  reader  of  the  decision 
is  that  the  Court  will  proceed  to  define 
what  Is  meant  by  the  words  "a  person 
of  the  Caucasian  race."  It  does  not, 
however,  find  It  necessary  to  do  that, 
because  the  cases  before  it  were  of 
men  belonging  to  a  race  admitted  to  be 
not  Caucasian.  The  Court  does,  how- 
ever, go  so  far  as  to  recognize  that  the 
words  indicate  "a  zone  of  more  or  less 
debatable  ground  outside  of  which,  upon 
the  one  hand,  are  those  clearly  eligible, 
and  outside  of  which,  upon  the  other 
hand,  are  those  clearly  ineligible  for 
citizenship." 

Our  friends  in  Japan  should  bear  in 
mind  two  things  about  this  decision. 
One  is  that  the  highest  American  Court 
is  here  not  establishing  a  new  polio  but 
simply  interpreting  and  applying  the  ex- 
isting law.  The  other  is  that  neither  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  nor  the  law  which 
it  interprets  implies  any  idea  of  racial 
Inferiority  or  superiority. 

The  law  which  the  Court  interprets  is 
in  substance  nearly  as  old  as  the  United 
SUtes  itself.  Originally  it  confined 
naturalization  to  free  white  persons. 
Eighty  years  later  the  statute  was 
changed  to  permit  the  naturalization  of 
people  of  African  descent  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  application  of  this 
law  to  the  Japanese  is  simply  carrying 
out  a  long-established  National  policy. 
It  is  obvious  too  that  the  very  phrase- 
ology of  the  law  forbids  the  thought  that 
the  naturalization  of  aliens  is  dPter- 
mined  by  a  theory  of  Caucasian  superior- 
ity, for  the  simple  reason  that  Africans, 
who  are  not  Caucasian,  are  admitted  to 
citizenship. 

The  reason  underlying  the  law  as  It 
has  stood  for  generations  on  the  statute 
books  is  to  be  found  in  the  feeling  that 
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he  differences  between  certain  races  are 
o  pronounced  that  It  is  better  to  keep 
hose  races  separated.  These  differences 
xist  between  the  white  and  black  races  ; 
lut  these  races  cannot  be  kept  separate 
a  America  by  any  naturalization  law 
tecause  ot  the  existence  here  as  native 
Americans  of  millions  of  blacks.  These 
wo  races,  however,  can  be  kept  seitaratp 
rom  other  races  by  laws  which  will  dis- 
ourage.  if  not  wholly  prevent,  the  per- 
aanent  residence  here  of  large  numbers 
if  other  races,  and  among  these  laws  are 
if  course  laws  regulating  Immigration 
ind  naturalization. 

The  question  whether  the  Americau 
teople  will  abandon  their  aversion  to 
ace  mixture  is  for  the  present  at  least 
Lcademic.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any 
:hange  in  their  point  of  view  on  this 
lubject.  If  anything  appears  to  be  cer- 
aln,  it  is  the  determination  of  the 
Unerican  people  to  prevent  the  settle- 
nent  here  of  masses  of  people  of  the 
rellow  or  the  brown  race.  They  have 
ibown  that  determination  by  acts  ex- 
cluding the  immigration  of  Asiatic  peo- 
>Ie8. 

The  question,  however,  still  remains 
vbether  it  is  wise  to  exclude  from  citi- 
ienship  those  Asiatics  who  have  been 
idmitted.  The  children  of  these  Asi- 
itics  born  on  American  soil  are  Ameri- 
:an  citizens  by  right  of  birth.  Is  it  wise 
10  have  these  American  citizens  brought 
lip  by  parents  who  can  never  hope  to  be 
^jnericans  themselves  and  who  are 
Forced  to  have,  therefore,  an  alien  loy- 
Uty?  Is  it  wise,  moreover,  to  have  com 
□aunities  composed  of  people  whom  the 
law  treats  as  hopelessly  foreign?  It  is 
one  thing  to  undertake  to  keep  out  those 
whom  the  Nation  feels  it  cannot  assimi- 
late in  mass:  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  undertake  to  render  those  whom  the 
Nation  admits  unassimilable. 

The  law  is  now  unmistakable  in  ex- 
cluding Japanese  from  naturalization 
If  there  is  to  be  any  cliange,  it  will  have 
to  be  made  by  Congress. 

Fortunately,  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  question,  so  far  as  the  Japanese  are 
concerned,  is  likely  in  the  near  future 
to  prove  perplexing.  If,  as  the  Federal 
Government  assumes,  the  "Gentlemen's 
Agreement"  reinforced  by  the  present 
Immigration  Law  is  preventing  the  in- 
coming of  Japanese  as  permanent  resi- 
dents, the  question  of  the  citizenship  of 
those  who  are  here  will  in  the  course  of 
a  generation  or  so  gradually  settle  itself. 
Children  bom  in  this  country  will  auto- 
matically be  citizens,  and  when  the 
older  generation  passes  the  people  here 
of  Japanese  origin  will  have  no  occa- 
sion to  apply  for  •  citizenship  papent. 
Japan  as  a  nation  can  have  no  interest 
in  the  naturalization  question,  for  she 
can  hardly  with  reason  urge  the  alien*- 
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tion  of  her  own  subjects.  Moreover, 
Japan  herself  makes  the  naturalization 
of  foreigners  in  Japan  very  difiBcult. 
The  question  is  complicated  by  the  prot> 
lem  of  dual  allegiance,  on  the  principle 
established  and  observed  that  "once  a 
Japanese  Is  always  a  Japanese." 

The  United  States  and  Japan  can  re- 
spect each  other  in  no  better  way  than 
by  each  respecting  the  other's  rights  to 
define  its  own  citizenship. 

THE    GREAT   FAILURE 
OF    LA   FOLLETTE 

ROBEHT  MARION  LA  FOLLETTE 
is  generally  accepted  as  a  leader 
among  liberals.  He  would  be  so 
classed  in  any  country.  It  is  as  a  liberal 
that  he  has  impressed  his  own  State  of 
Wiscohsin.  He  more  than  any  other  in- 
dividual is  regarded  as  responsible  for 
the  body  ot  legislation  in  which  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  in  advance  of  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  It 
is  as  a  lll>eral  that  he  has  impressed  the 
Senate.  Indeed,  there  he  is  regarded  as 
among  the  most  extreme  of  the  liberals. 

If  liberalism  is  defined,  as  it  has  beer, 
in  a  Iwok  by  one  of  the  most  self- 
conscious  liberals,  Harold  Steams,  as 
"hatred  of  compulsion,"  Mr.  La  Follette 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  any  more 
liberal  than  others  who  affect  to  believe 
in  liberalism;  for  among  the  doctrines 
which  La  Follette  advocates  are  few 
which  do  not  involve  the  exercise  of 
governmental  compulsion,  and  particu- 
larly the  compulsive  power  of  taxation. 

It  is  the  autUority  to  be  exercised  by 
Mri  La  Follette  in  the  Senate  by  virtue 
of  his  iiosition  on  committees  dealing 
with  taxation  and  finance,  as  descrlt>ed 
by  Mr.  Barry  In  an  article  on  another 
page  of  this  issue,  which  gives  the  more 
conservative  Senators  concern. 

If  Mr.  La  Follette  were  simply  a  radi- 
cal leader  as  pictured  by  Mr.  Barry,  con- 
servatives as  well  as  liberals  might 
welcome  his  rise  to  new  power.  Amer- 
ica needs  spokesmen  for  radical  opinion 
as  well  as  conservative;  perhaps  it  needs 
radical  leaders  more  than  conservative 
leaders  because  of  the  natural  con- 
servatism of  the  people  and  of  their  in- 
stitutions. Mr.  La  Follette,  however, 
has  never  commanded  the  confidence  or 
secured  the  support  of  the  great  mass  of 
progressive  citizens. 

The  reason  is  not  because  these  people 
of  naturiiny  hberal  mind  differ  with  Mr. 
La  Follette  in  opinion;  it  is  because  they 
distrust  his  judgment  and  understand- 
ing. 

For  the  distmst  of  Mr.  La  Follette 
which 'has  persisted  for  many  years  he 
himself  has  given  good  cause.  And  in 
no  time  of  his  career  did  he  furnish 
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more  occasion  for  such  distmst  than  in 
the  period  ot  National  crisis  preceding 
and  during  the  war. 

It  Is  said  on  Mr.  La  Follette's  t>eha:f 
that  bis  course  was  directed'by  his  con- 
science. If  Mr.  La  Follette  followed  his 
conscience  when  he  denounced,  not  the 
men  who  blew  up  the  Lusitania,  but  the 
people  who  were  blown  up;  if  he  fol- 
lowed his  conscience  when  he  used  his 
influence  to  weaken  resistance  to  tho 
aggressive  designs  of  Germany;  if  fie 
followed  bis  conscience  when  he  i>er- 
mitted  appeals  to  an  American  electorate 
to  be  made  on  the  ground  of  the  inter 
ests  of  alien  states  wihout  denouncing 
such  appeals;  If  he  followed  his  con- 
science when  be  allied  himself  with 
those  In  Wisconsin  who  have  made  ser- 
vice to  the  country  in  time  of  war  a 
political  liability,  then  Mr.  La  Follette's 
conscience  is  an  unsafe  guide. 

There  were  Tories  In  the  time  of  tho 
Revolution  who  were  conscientious;  but 
the  American  people  did  not  pick  from 
among  them  the  political  leaders  for  the 
newly  bom  Republic.  There  were  advo- 
cates of  disunion  and  slavery  in  the 
North  during  the  Civil  War  who  were 
conscientious,  but  the  Nation  did  not 
pick  from  among  them  the  leaders  to 
guide  it  toward  union  and  freedom.  Mr. 
La  Follette  has  placed  himself  among 
those  who  in  times  of  National  crisis 
have  failed  the  Nation  In  true  leadership 
because  they  have  failed  in  clear  vision. 

POETIC    PULMOTORS 

A  PROSPECTUS  for  a  new  poetry 
magazine  drifted  into  The 
Outlook  office  the  other  day.  The 
burden  of  its  song  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  statement: 

The  poetry  revival  of  recent  years 
has  done  much  towards  stimulating 
an  interest  in  the  art.  This  interest, 
however,  has  hardly  been  general,  for 
the  revival,  It  is  now  evident,  was 
chiefly  among  the  poets  and  literati. 
As  a  result,  a  large  number  of  lovers 
and  patrons  of  the  other  arts  who 
should  have  been  reached  (and  who, 
it  was  supposed,  had  been  reached) 
still  remain  untouched  by  the  move- 
ment. 

The  analysis  of  the  situation  seems  to 
be  correct,  although  the  remedy  pro- 
posed, the  establishing  of  another  poetry 
magazine,  hardly  seems  to  us  adequate. 
Poetry,  by  right  of  Its  origin  and  inheri- 
tance, deserves  to  be  as  popular  and  as 
widely  appreciated  as  music.  Indeed,  It 
might  well  find  a  larger  audience,  for 
the  printed  poem  can  reach  many  place<i 
where  even  the  °  phonograph  record  is 
barred  because  of  expense. 

Perhaps  modem  poets  themselves  are 
to  be  blamed  somewhat  for  the  lack  of 
general  interest  in  their  work.     Too 
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many  of  them  have  been  writing  for 
writers,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  of  literature  is  that  which  has 
In  It  large  elements  of  popular  as  well 
as  technical  appeal. 

Of  course  those  poets  who  in  our  own 
day  have  reached  the  largest  audience 
are  not  necessarily  those  who  are  doing 
the  most  enduring  worlc.  If  popular  ap- 
peal is  made  the  sole  test,  then  Robert 
W.  Service  would  loom  up  out  of  all 
proportion  to  bis  true  worth.  To  ask 
poets  to  write  for  readers  rather  than 
writers  is  not  to  ask  for  any  lowering 


of  poetic  standards.  It  is  to  ask  them 
to  search  for  those  elements  of  beauty 
which  are  universal,  to  interpret  the 
general  through  the  particular  rather 
than  to  treat  the  particular  as  an  end 
in  itself. 

The  failure  of  many  modern  poets  to 
see  life  clearly  and  as  a  whole  is  perhaps 
both  a  cause  and  a  result  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  present  audience  for  poetry 
Good  poetry,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
will  come  into  its  own  again  when  there 
is  a  more  general  application  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  poetry  described  by 


Mr.  C.  Harlow  Raymond  in  his  "Book 
Table"  article  in  this  week's  Outlook. 
There  is,  we  believe,  an  underlying  in- 
stinct for  poetry  which  can  be  awakened 
and  developed  if  the  right  encotirage- 
ment  is  given. 


THE    PROHIBITION 
ISSUE  IN  A  NUTSHELL 
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ERSONAL  liberty  ends  where  pub- 
lic injury  begins. 

Sreruan  RooEKa. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  COALITION  IN  BRITAIN 

BY    MAJOR-GENERAL   SIR   GEORGE   ASTON,   K.C.B. 


WITH  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  Eng- 
land has  come  the  fall  of  the 
Coalition  and  the  return  to 
party  government.  Far  be  it  from  any 
one  who  is  more  interested  in  principles 
than  in  politics  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
flict of  personalities  that  Is  now  raging 
over  questions  about  who  is  responsible 
tor  this  development,  and  whether  It 
will  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  for 
the  country  or  for  the  world  in  general. 
The  main  points  so  far  disclosed  are  that 
the  watchword  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  party 
is  likely  to  be  "Stability,  not  sensation," 
a  determination  to  reduce  our  foreign 
commitments  in  the  East  so  far  as  they 
can  be  reduced  with  honor,  and,  possibly 
in  connection  with  these  pronouncements, 
the  fact  that  the  6  per  cent  war  loan, 
the  barometer  of  our  financial  stability, 
stands  steady  at  101%,  or  thereabouts. 
The  cause  of  a  political  upheaval,  like 
the  origin  of  a  war,  is  always  difficult 
to  trace.  Each  of  them  can  be  compared 
to  an  explosion  in  a  magazine.  It  may 
be  easy  enough  to  determine  who  applied 
the  spark,  but  if  there  had  not  been  an 
accumulation  of  explosive  material  there 
would  have  been  no  explosion;  and  it  is 
never  easy  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
accumulation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
for  the  past  two  years  or  more  there  has 
been  a  sense  of  disquietude  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  extent  of  our  military 
commitments,  especially  in  the  East. 
Our  foreign  policy  since  the  war  has 
been  terribly  costly  to  the  British  tax- 
payer. Irak,  Palestine,  and  the  defense 
of  the  Straits  have  cost  us  many  mill- 
ions, and  in  no  single  case,  in  these  or 
in  other  departures  In  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, has  any  responsible  Minister  been 
able  to  pronounce  that  our  naval  and 
military  experts  have  been  consulted 
about  the  armaments  entailed  by  the 
policy  that  was  adopted.  Appeals  to 
these  "experts"  have  always  been  de- 
ferred until  emergencies,  easily  foreseen, 
have  actually  occurred.  We  can  go  fur- 
ther than  that.  Not  only  has  the  armar 
ment  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy  been 
Ignored,  but  events  have  been  viewed 
with  grave  anxiety  by  the  General  Staff 


of  the  army.  As  soon  as  the  late  Field 
Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson  was  relieved 
of  his  responsibility  as  Chief  of  the  Im- 
perial General  Staff  he  said  as  much  in 
public.  It  may  be  asked,  "Why,  then, 
did  he  not  resign?"  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Soldiers'  Bible,  the 
Field  Service  Regulations.  We  read 
there  that  the  strength  of  forces  to  be 
maintained  in  peace  or  mobilized  for 
war  is  a  matter  of  policy,  for  which  the 
Government  is  responsible.  The  War 
Office  is  responsible  only  for  efficiently 
organizing,  training,  and  equipping  the 
forces  voted  by  Parliament. 

This  sense  of  disquietude  about  our 
foreign  policy  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  explosives  which  had  for  some  time 
been  accumulating  in  the  political  maga- 
zine. Our  exi>enditure  in  Irak  was 
avowedly  undertaken  to  help  the  new 
state  to  make  a  start,  and  to  fulfill  our 
pledge  to  the  Arabs  when,  with  their 
help,  we  destroyed  the  Turkish  armies 
in  1918.  Expenditure  in  Palestine  was 
undertaken  for  similar  reasons,  and  also 
in  order  to  provide  a  national  home  for 
the  Jews.  Expenditure  on  the  defense 
of  the  Straits,  which  has  gone  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  is  due  to  our  having 
made  that  business  "our  charge"  under 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  now 
a  dead  letter.  All  this  heavy  expendi- 
ture, be  it  noted,  was  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  other  nations;  an  altruistic 
and  highly  commendable  policy,  which 
had  the  support  of  the  nation  until  it 
was  realized  that  the  heavy  taxation 
and  industrial  distress  in  Britain  was 
largely  due  to  our  pouring  our  money 
into  the  sands  and  seas  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East.  Even  so,  we  did  not  pro- 
vide enough  troops  In  our  Constanti- 
nople army  to  support  our  proclaimed 
policy  of  keeping  all  armed  forces  out- 
side the  "neutral  zones"  surrounding- the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus.  It  was  that 
which  brought  matters  to  a  head. 

The  spark  which  ignited  the  magazine 
that  exploded  and  blew  up  the  "Coupon" 
Government  was  undoubtedly  the  official 
description  of  the  Government's  action 
that  was  Issued  to  the  press  during  a 


fateful  week-end  in  September.  We  do 
not  even  now  know  who  was  responsible 
for  the  blunder.  That  It  was  not  made 
by  any  permanent  official  has  been  es- 
tablished. It  must  have  been  made  by 
some  Minister  more  apt  to  act  upon  Im- 
pulse than  to  rely  upon  sound  Judgment. 
That  is  a  personal  matter,  of  politics 
rather  than  of  principles.  It  was 
against  the  principles  disclosed  that  the 
readers  of  the  newspapers  of  that  week- 
end stood  aghast. 

Only  a  few  months  after  dispensing 
with  the  services  of  Indian  troops  in 
defending  the  Straits  (a  cause  which 
they  might  not  have  had  at  heart)  we 
had  appealed  to  all  the  self-governing 
nations  of  the  Commonwealth  for  aid. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  responded  : 
the  remainder  took  time  for  thought,  not 
understanding  the  issue.  This  appeal 
may  or  may  not  have  been  called  for; 
on  that  there  may  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion. We  had  also  appealed  to  our  late 
Balkan  Allies — Rumania,  Serbia  (now 
expanded  into  Jugoslavia),  and  Greece 
(a  belligerent  in  a  war  in  which  we  had 
proclaimed  our  neutrality).  It  was  that 
procedure,  as  reported  in  what  claimed 
to  be  an  official  announcement  of  our 
policy,  that  caused  the  greatest  anxiety 
In  the  public  mind.  What  happened  to 
that  appeal  we  have  never  heard.  It 
might,  so  it  appeared,  have  led  to  a 
great  war  between  Turkey-  (backed  by 
France  and  perhaps  Italy)  and  Greece, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Rumania,  backed  by 
ourselves,  with  the  attitude  of  Bulgaria 
doubtful.  It  seemed  to  the  public  as  if  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment had  resulted  in  breaking  our  En- 
tente with  France  and  Italy,  had  forced 
us  to  enlist  the  help  of  the  Balkan  States, 
and  was  landing  us  in  a  war  in  which 
we  had  no  desire  to  embark. 

Looking  back  upon  the  critical  weeks 
through  which  we  have  passed,  that 
seems  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
fall  of  the  Coalition,  and  with  it.  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  the 
passing  of  something  that  was  not 
wholesome  out  of  our  conduct  of  public 
affairs. 
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WHAT  JAPAN  IS  LEAVING 

I-TSINGTAU 

BY   ELIZA   RUHAMAH   SCIDMORE 


TSINOTAU,  the  model  Foreign  Set- 
tlement or  European  city,  wliich 
the  Germans  built  at  the  entrance 
of  Eiaocbau  Bay,  Shantung  Province, 
together  with  the  surrounding  area 
which  constituted  the  former  German 
leased  territory,  will  be  formally  trans- 
ferred to  Chinese  ofBcials  on  Satur- 
day, December  2.  The  last  Japanese 
troops  withdrew  from  the  railway  line 
May  4  and  sailed  from  Tsingtau  May  9, 
their  final  withdrawal  delayed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Chinese,  who  in  that  brisU 
revolutionary  season  did  not  have  ready 
the  necessary  police  to  guard  the  rail- 
way and  Its  properties.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  transfer  of  the  leased  terri- 
tory was  delayed  by  request  after  the 
ratifications  of  June  2.  The  treaty  pro- 
vides for  the  Chinese  to  take  over  the 
railway  next  March,  but  the  Japanese 
are  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  it  now. 

The  whole  area  of  the  leased  territory, 
the  actual  ground  space  over  which 
China  resumes  sovereignty  (200  square 
miles) ,  is  roughly  that  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  Greater  New  York,  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  Shantung  Province, 
all  that  the  Gemans  leased  for  ninety- 
nine  years  from  March,  1898,  and  all 
that  the  Japanese  captured  by  force  of 
arms  in  November,  1914.  Tsingtau,  the 
city  itself,  cannot  be  literally  "returned" 
to  China,  any  more  than  the  German- 
built  railway  can  be  "returned,"  since 
neither  existed  until  the  Germans  came 
and  built  them.  The  territory  was 
leased  for  a  definite  time,  but  the  town 
site  and  the  strip  of  land  for  the  railway 
up  to  Tsinanfu,  one  iron  mine,  and  two 
coal  mines  up-country  were  bought  out- 
right from  private  owners  and  became 
German  property  pure  and  simple.-  In 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  "Germany 
renounces  in  favor  of  Japan"  was  the 
wording  of  Article  156,  which  relates  to 
this  leased  territory,  while  in  Articles 
130,  131,  132,  and  133  she  "waived," 
"abrogated,"  and  "ceded"  other  rights. 
Interests,  and  leases  in  China  to  Great 
Britain,  to  France,  and  to  China  Itself. 
It  was  a  sorry-looking  site  for  a  future 
city  when  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  and 
Admiral  von  Diederlchs  held  their  for- 
mal flag-raising  on  Harbor  Hill  In 
March,  1898.  There  was  the  shallow, 
muddy  bay,  fit  for  the  anchorage  of 
small  gunboats  only,  until  a  harbor 
should  be  constructed,  with  a  bold  hill 
at  the  southern  entrance  and  a  range  of 
barren  hills  running  across  the  clay 
plain  on  the  north  shore  to  Join  the  foot- 
hills and  the  Laoshan  Range,  which 
formed  the  east  boundary  of  the  leased 
territory.  The  surface  of  these  hills 
and  the  land  has  been  washing  Into  and 
silting  up  the  landlocked  bay  for  all  the 
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centuries  that  the  inhabitants  have  been 
lopping  off  the  branches  and  grubbing 
up  the  roots  of  all  green  and  growing 
things  that  were  not  food  or  forage.  The 
nearly  circular  bay,  about  fourteen  miles 
across,  shrinks  to  half  that  size  at  each 
low  tide.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  Arab  dhows  and  Cantonese 
Junks  came  to  this  bay  to  trade,  and 
Kiaochau,  "the  Glue  City,"  had  great  re- 
nown, as  also  the  near-by  "Black-Ink 
City."  Kiaochau  Is  now  ancient,  crum- 
bling, and  literally  decaying,  as  Its 
scores  of  odors  loudly  proclaim,  and  is 
no  longer  a  seaport.  It  lies  eight  miles 
inland  from  its  Junk  port  of  Tapntavf 
which  Is  a  seaport  by  the  grace  of  the 
moon  and  the  tides  only.  At  all  other 
times  only  blender  trickles  of  sewage 
meander  through  the  four  miles  of  ooze 
that  the  twelve-foot  drop  of  the  tide 
leaves  exposed.  One  reaches  Kiaochau 
City  by  train,  forty-two  miles  from 
Tsingtau,  although  It  Is  only  twenty 
miles  In  air  line.  Once  within  the  gates, 
one  goes  back  ten  centuries.  During 
those  extraordinary  discussions  In  the 
Senate  over  the  Versailles  Treaty  Kiao- 
chau and  Tsingtau  were  hopelessly 
mixed  up,  as  none  of  the  orators  evi- 
dently had  looked  at  a  map.  One  of  the 
eloquent  raved  about  "Kiaochau  and 
Tsingtau,  those  two  great  ports;"  a  Ver- 
sailles delegate  spoke  of  "Kiaochau  (the 
port  of  Tsingtau);"  and  there  were 
bulls  and  breaks  of  this  order  past 
counting.  They  then  took  to  Shantung, 
an  easier  word  to  pronounce,  and  It  was 
"Shantung"  and  "all  Shantung"  every 
time  they  spoke,  until  they  convinced 


tbimselves  that  the  Japanese  were  In 
occupation  of  and  administering  the 
whole  province  of  Shantung,  save  for  the 
period  that  "Shantung  Peninsula"  liad 
vogue,  and  the  Senate  solemnly  and 
unanimously  voted  their  sorrow  that 
"Articles  156  and  157  of  the  treaty  were 
disregardful  of  the  true  eights  and  deep- 
seated  deslreis  of  "more' than  tlurty-six 
millions  of  Ctiineae  inJuibiting  the  Penin- 
sula t"  all  Innocent  of  the  fact  that  there 
were,  not  that  many  millions  in  the 
whole  province,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Shantung  Peninsula  was 
comprised  In  the  great  British  leasehold 
of  Welhaiwel  and  Its  special  zone,  and 
that  its  people  had  not  been  affected  in 
any  way  by  the  treaty.  There  was  such 
a  welter  of  bad  geography  that  It  was 
timely  for  Clark  University  to  establish 
a  special  school  of  geography  at  once, 
declaring  us  an  illiterate  iieople  geo- 
graphically— eighth-grade  pupils  the 
whole  lot  of  us. 

There  stood  only  a  temple  to  the  God- 
dess of  the  Sea,  a  mud  fort,  a  magis- 
trate's house,  and  the  few  wretched 
shelters  of  some  fishermen  when  the 
Germans  came.  The  "C%ina  Sea  Direc- 
tory" for  1894,  a  precise  and  unemo- 
tional work,  drew  a  dismal  picture  of 
the  landscape:  "The  general  appearance 
of  the  land  about  the  bay  Is  barren  In 
the  extreme;  the  dry  parched  soil  (yel- 
lowish clay  interspersed  with  occasional 
blocks  of  granite)  has  a  most  uninvit- 
ing appearance."  "The  villages  were 
all  far  back  towards  the  hills,  and 
the  fishermen  retreated  there  when  the 
(Germans    had    bought    their    seashor; 
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shacks.  The  German  who  took  over  the 
magistrate's  yamen  plastered  the  walls  of 
the  inside  court  and  painted  there  a  bold 
panorama  of  Tsingtau  In  its  earliest 
aspect,  which  remains  an  interesting 
record.  It  bad  faded  sadly  by  1914,  and 
the  first  Japanese  occupant  called  up  a 
painter  in  the  Reserves  and  had  the  pic- 
ture restored. 

With  a  clear  plot  and  no  inheritance 
of  old  streets,  roads,  buildings,  or  slums, 
the  Germans  could  plan  the  ideal  city. 
They  leveled  hills,  filled  up  gullies,  re- 
claimed the  foreshore,  and  extended  dry 
land  tar  out  over  the  old  mud  flats.  The 
ocean  side,  facing  southward  on  blue 
water,  was  reserved  for  oflScial  construc- 
tions and  villa  sites,  with  the  crescent 
beach  beyond  for  a  bathing  resort,  sum- 
mer botels  and  villas,  park,  and  race- 
course. Within  the  bay  they  allotted  a 
quarter  for  Chinese  running  back  from 
the  Junk  harbor,  and  the  level  land 
stretching  away  from  the  commercial 
harbor  was  destined  for  railway  yards, 
factories,  and  godowns.  They  built  a 
mole  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  to 
deflect  the  silt  streams  from  the 
chosen  harbor  area  of  1 1/6  square  miles, 
dredged  out  a  great  harbor  with  a  depth 
of  ten  and  thirteen  meters,  surrounded 
the  inner  basin  with  stone  docks,  ware- 
houses, and  railway  lines.  There  were  a 
giant  crane  and  a  floating  dock,  and 
every  modem  harbor  facility.  Twenty 
million  gold  marks  went  to  harbor 
works  alone;  as  much  more  to  the  town 
site  its  public  works  and  utilities — 
asphalt  streets,  macadam  roads  up  to 
the  edge  of  Chinese  territory  in  every 
direction,  sewers,  water-works,  electric 
light  and  power  plants,  abbatoirs,  ice 
factories,  schools,  hospitals,  clubs,  police 
and  railway  stations,  villa  and  apartment 
bouses  to  shelter  German  officials  and 
imployees,  even  a  sanitarium  up  on  the 


side  of  Liaoshan.  They  carved  the  double- 
headed  eagle  deep  on  the  Diederich  Stein, 
the  sheer  face  of  Harbor  Hill,  with  a 
grandiose  inscription  in  German  text. 
More  millions  of  good  gold  marks  went  to 
build  twelve  forts,  on  the  beach  and  on 
the  circle  of  hills  around  the  town,  each 
of  granite  and  reinforced  cement,  with 
steel  cupolas,  underground  magazines 
and  labyrinths,  besides  barracks  for  one 
hundred  and  two  thousand  men  each; 
forts  that  were  the  latest  and  loudest 
word  in  defense  until  the  siege  of  LtSge, 
since  which  they  are  but  relics,  souve- 
nirs, laughed  at  as  obsolete  and  anti- 
quated by  military  men.  They  built  a 
veritable  castle  for  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral's residence  on  a  breezy  hlll-top 
overlooking  town  and  ocean,  and  there 
was  violent  debate  in  the  Reichstag  at 
the  800,000  marks  it  cost.  But  the  big 
spending,  the  initial  outlay,  was  ended 
In  that  first  seven  years,  and  there  re- 
mained only  the  equivalent  of  250,000,000 
marks '  to  be  supplied  by  German  taxpay- 
ers for  the  annual  budget  of  the  purely 
military  and  official  station.  The  1,000 
German  civiiians  of  the  first  years  grew 
to  2,500  by  1914,  and  the  garrison  of 
nominally  3,000  men  was  Increased  to 
more  than  6,000  when  all  the  Reservists 
and  Austrian  ships'  crews  were  gathered 
there  for  the  siege. 

The  Germans  planted  trees  and  trees 
and  trees  all  along  the  wateivfront.  the 
streets  and  terraces,  and  the  country 
roads;  trees  to  the  top  of  every  hill  and 
along  the  dried-up  watercourses,  and  a 
double  line  of  acacias  all  the  256  miles 
of  the  railway  to  Tsinanfu,  with  dense 
groves  around  each  station  house.  All 
the  scorching  rock  faces  In  the  town 
were  concealed  by  cool  green  vines  and 
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bushes,  and  rambler  roses  festooned 
themselves  along  park  rails  by  hundreds 
of  yards.  In  the  forest  behind  the  bath- 
ing beach  there  were  nursery  gardens 
and  a  forestry  school.  There  were  free 
seedlings  for  all  and  free  Instruction  tor 
Chinese,  but  only  paid  employees  bene- 
fited. The  native  mind  does  not  yet 
understand  or  accept  the  forestry  idea. 
"If  my  ancestors  never  pllUited  trees 
to  leave  to  me — only  trees  for  their 
own  coffin  planks — ^why  should  I  plant 
trees  Just  to  look  green  for  my  chil- 
dren?" 

It  was  a  model  garden-city  suburb 
worthy  of  Dresden  or  Frankfort.  I  had 
seen  it  in  its  earliest  years,  when  it  was 
only  a  harbor  and  a  skeleton  of  Its 
ground  plan,  and  Its  future  trees  were 
all  tied  to  sticks,  and  again  In  an  Inter- 
mediate stage.  By  1914  it  was  the  com- 
pleted dream,  the  perfect  thing,  and  all 
Teutons,  blatantly,  chanted  of  this  monu- 
ment to  ^German  Kultur.  The  Prlnz 
Heinrich  and  the  Strand  Hotels  were  the 
best  on  the  China  coast,  and  there  were 
forty-two  miles  of  motor  roads.  There 
were  direct  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  steam- 
ers to  Europe  every  fortnight,  and  &8t 
trains  with  sleeping  and  dining  cars 
took  one  to  Peking  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  to  Pukow,  on  the  Tangtse,  in  the 
same  time,  for  connection  with  Nanking 
and  Shanghai.  Two  military  bands 
played  and  a  thousand  foreigners 
strolled  on  the  beach  each  summer 
morning,  and  it  was  DeutscMand  Uber 
allea  surely.  There  was  always  the 
grand  idea  in  each  German  head.  too. 
that  that  double  line  of  acacia  trees 
would  follow  the  twin  rails  on  and  on. 
across  all  Asia  to  Junctions  at  Bagdad 
and  Berlin  und  Weltmach! 

Then  all  the  world  went  to  war.  and 
the  ultimatum  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 
August  16,  1914,  numbered  the  days  of 
German  Tsingtau.  The  port  was  block- 
aded, the  railway  was  cut,  and  the 
Kiushiu  regiment,  landing  at  Laoshan 
Bay,  was  Joined  by  the  British  contin- 
gent— 800  Wales  Borderers  and  800  In- 
dian troops  under  Col.  Bamardiston — 
who  fought  with  those  Satsuma  soldiers 
up  over  the  rear  slopes  of  Laoshan  to 
the  destroyed  sanitarium  and  down  to 
unite  with  the  main  Japanese  forces 
(30,000  men  of  all  arms)  advancing 
along  the  railway  line  to  the  final  as- 
sault. This  was  the  "British  army"  of 
which  the  Senators  ranted  and  blamed 
equally  for  "the  conquest  of  Shantung." 
The  graves  of  eleven  British  soldiers 
killed  before  Tsingtau  have  places  of 
honor  in  the  little  English  cemetery  on 
the  road  to  the  water-works.  The  tab- 
lets of  1,214  Japanese  killed  before 
Tsingtau  are  preserved  in  a  memorial 
temple  on  a  hill  near  the  reservoir. 
That  Tsingtau  campaign  was  a  military 
promenade — ^mere  "autumn  maneuvers" 
the  stay-at-home  oflBcers  called  it — a 
methodical  afTair,  carried  out  exactly  as 
prearranged  In  the  war  games  at  the 
military  college,  a  parallel  to  the  FYench 
battle  of  the  Oouronne  at  Nancy. 

The  Japanese  had  to  repair,  restore. 
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and  reconstruct  everything  on  the  face« 
of  their  new  inheritance.  The  ravages 
of  war  were  obliterated  within  a  year, 
and  the  model  settlement  was  made  to 
blossom  with  more  rambler  roses  and 
more  thousands  of  cherry  trees  on  top 
of  the  prophetic  gift  of  a  thousand 
cherry  trees  to  the  new  parlc  by  Marquis 
Komura  in  1905.  They  literally  made 
two  of  everything  grow  where  one  had 
grown  before.  They  cut  a  record  of 
their  victory  on  the  face  of  the  Dlede- 
rich  Stein,  the  line  of  Japanese  sea! 
characters  chiseled  straight  down  across 
the  swelling  breast  of  the  double-headed 
eagle.  They  built  schools,  hospitals,  and 
a  much-needed  market  house,  literally 
miles  of  dwellings  and  factories,  ex- 
tended roads  and  sewers;  and,  after  re- 
pairing the  wrecked  water-works,  con- 
structed a  new  water  station  on  the 
boundary  of  the  territory  that  doubles 
the  supply.  One  sees  no  water  at  either 
the  old  or  the  new  water-works,  only  the 
reverberation  under  a  motor's  wheels 
telling  that  one  has  left  the  flat  mac- 
adam road  and  is  running  over  a  stone- 
paved  dry  river-bed,  which  becomes  a 
roaring  torrent  when  clouds  empty 
themselves  on  the  barren  hillsides.  A 
row  of  gigantic  steel  buttons  on  the 
bank  are  the  tops  of  artesian  wells,  from 
which  the  powerful  electrically  driven 
machinery  sucks  the  water,  and  forces  it 
to  city  reservoirs. 

Tslngtau  has  been  a  happy  refuge  for 
retired  Chinese  officials  to  enjoy  their 
fortunes  In  safety.  Prince  Kung  and 
other  Manchus  fled  there  after  the  revo- 
lution that  ended  the  Empire,  and,  al- 
though they  retired  to  Tientsin  di\rlng 
the  siege,  they  were  glad  to  return 
and  enjoy  law  and  order  under  the 
Japanese  flag.  The  present  transfer  to 
Chinese  control  may  be  a  dilemma  for 
tliem. 

Count  Otani.  former  lord  Abbot  of  the 
Hongwanji  Temple  In  Kyoto,  was  an- 
other dlstingulsbed  recluse,  and  Russian 
refugees  of  the  better  class,  relics  of  the 
old  Court  circle,  found  asylum  too.  In 
the  summer  of  1920  the  Italian  aviators 
Id  their  Rome-Tokyo  flight  made  a  loni 
repair  stop  at  Tslngtau,  and  held  nerial 
high  Jinks  over  the  beach  and  bay  every 
dav.   Also  came  Mme.  Semionoff — one  of 


the  lime.  Semionofts  rather — down  from 
Chita,  with  mountainous  baggages  to 
this  haven  of  safety.  Dark-haired,  viva- 
cious, well-gowned  and  jeweled  beyond 
all  reason,  she  distinctly  added  to  the 
^international  gayety.  Her  ropes  of 
pearls  and  great  rings  to  each  finger 
joint  were  enough  to  make  a  burglar  die 
of  coveting,  while  often  at  night  a  mon- 
strous sapphire  would  flash  blue  fire 
and  electric  wings  across  the  dining- 
room — a  jewel  as  unique  as  the  Czar- 
ina's great  hexagonal  emerald  whi^ 
made  Rue  de  la  Palx  gasp  last  summer, 
and  very  possibly  from  the  same  august 
jewel-box.  >-' 

There  have  been  more  than  20,000 
Japanese  resident  In  Tslngtau  these 
eight  years — offlclals,  great  and  twtty 
merchants,  and  lesser  folk — all  enjoying 
the  summers  but  shivering  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  long,  hard,  cruelly  cold  win- 
ters. Officials  of  the  Colonial  and  other 
offices  have  been  waiting  in  Tslngtau 
from  year  to  year  for  relief,  for  the  war 
to  end,  for  the  treaty  to  be  made  and 
ratified,  and  tor  the  Chinese  to  begin 
negotiations.  Half  their  children  are  at 
home — "with  his  grandmother  In  To- 
kyo," "with  my  sister  in  Osaka,"  and 
other  relatives  in  the  home  islands — for 
schooling.  When  the  Germans  had 
turned  over  the  Tslngtau  records  and 
archives  In  Berlin  in  February,  1920,  all 
these  were  sure  of  going  home  before 
the  autumn.  But  the  Chinese  flatly  re- 
fused to  open  negotiations  for  the  terri- 
tory they  were  wailing  to  possess,  for 
the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  the  so- 
called  Students'  Movement  then,  and 
passionately  patriotic  youths  and  very 
young  school-children  were  screaming  in 
street  processions,  raiding  shops,  and 
making  bonfires  of  any  one's  Japanese 
goods,  and  having  the  time  of  their 
lives.  No  Chinese  official  dared  risk  his 
head  by  discussing  things  with  the 
Japanese  then,  and  a  Sliantung  Gover- 
nor who  told  the  children  to  attend  to 
their  school-books,  and  their  parents 
would  att^d  to  public  policies,  promptly 
lost  his  Job.  But  for  the  Washington 
Conference  they  would  still  be  bowline 
for  "Shantung."  as  they  too  came  to 
call  the  little  leased  territory,  and  at 
the    same    time    refusing    three    tlme=* 


over  requests  to  name  negotiators  and 
begin  work  to  that  end.  German 
property-owners  began  to  gather  imme- 
diately after  ratifications  in  1920,  and 
tourists  like  myself,  scenting  a  pos- 
sibly picturesque  ceremony,  were  in 
Tslngtau  in  May  and  June,  but  to  no 
account. 

There  have  been  more  Chinese  in 
Tslngtau  of  late  than  in  German  days — 
20,000  resident  and  20,000  floating  popu- 
lation— drawn  first  by  the  great  demand 
for  labor  In  reconstruction  after  the  sur- 
render, and  since  employed  in  the  many 
industries  and  works  instituted  by  the 
Japanese.  The  Chinese  quarter  was 
hardly  their  very  own,  or  run  in  their 
way  ever.  Their  houses  had  to  be  built 
according  to  German  specifications, 
whitewashed,  numbered,  and,  in  tlip 
early  morning  only,  ornamented  with 
neat  garbage-bins.  There  were  sanitar^- 
regulations  savagely  enforced,  inspec- 
tions without  cease  (no  evasions  were 
possible),  and  there  were  always  thp 
fines,  the  big  stick,  the  mailed  fist,  and 
the  German  language!  The  Chinese  saw 
the  sad  joke,  and  hoped  for  some  respite 
from  the  new  masters;  but,  alasl  the 
Japanese  were  madder  about  sanitation 
and  smells  than  the  others,  and  could 
think  up  a  lot  of  things  the  Germann 
didn't  know.  The  newcomers  built  a 
market  house  and  shooed  them  and  their 
baskets  of  produce  in  off  the  curbs;  and 
built  tenement-houses  at  smallest  rent 
als  to  reduce  the  crowding;  and  bip 
barracks  for  the  thousands  of  laborert; 
passing  through  the  port  at  the  seasonal 
exodus  to  and  return  from  Manchuriar 
t)ean  fields.  No  more  sleeping  as  the 
coolie  might  please,  on  docks  and  rai! 
way  tracks,  in  parks  and  doorways  No 
slums,  no  open  mud  wallows,  were  per 
mitted;  no  cesspools  or  garbage  heaps 
at  back  or  front  doors.  No  dead  animals 
or  mangy  dogs  could  lie  in  the  streets. 
no  drying  skins  and  heaped  entrails 
from  household  slaughtering  could  cum- 
ber the  principal  streets,  as  In  happy 
Klaochau  City  across  the  bay.  A  charity 
hospital  for  Chinese  gathered  In  as 
many  extraordinary  and  unknown  cases 
as  In  any  part  of  China.  Some  succes.s 
attended  efforts  at  compulsory  education 
and     playgrounds    were    provided    for 
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street  children.  Rows  of  granite  flag- 
stones were  laid  at  either  side  of  the 
immaculate  street  pavements,  and  iron- 
shod  cart  wheels  and  knife-edged  wheel- 
barrow wheels  soon  learned  to  keep  to 
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those  stone  runways  strictly.  Even  the 
wheelbarrow's  shriek  was  silenced  by 
municipal  order.  Chinese  police  saw  to 
it  that  municipal  flower-beds  were  re- 
spected,   and   n   municipal   millennium 


29  November 

had  arrived.  Gennans  and  Japanese 
have  set  a  high  civic  standard,  and  the 
Chinese  should -respect  its  traditions  and 
keep  Tsingtau  the  perfect  thing,  the 
model  city  of  the  Far  East. 
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BY   CHARLES   HODGES 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  ORIENTAL  COMMERCE  AND  POLITICS.  NEW    YORK   tNIVEHSITY 
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AFTER  a  battle  royal,  in  which 
Japan's  capture  of  the  key  to 
North  China  from  the  German 
leaseholders  at  the  opening  of  the  Great 
War  was  but  the  first  skirmish  of  a 
struggle  that  extended  from  Far  East- 
ern Foreign  Ofllces  and  the  Versailles 
Peace  to  the  Wasjiington  Conference  it- 
self via  the  American  Senate,  the  Japa- 
nese are  evacuating  the  prize  of  Kiao- 
chau. 

The  international  hue  and  cry  over 
the  question  of  Japan's  control  of  Shan- 
tung was  not  raised  merely  because  of 
the  leasehold  of  Kiaochau  Bay  and  the 
charming  Teutonic-Nipponese  watering- 
place  of  Tsingtau.  Japan  did  not  have 
to  "own"  the  55,984  square  miles  of 


Shantung  Province  or  govern  some 
thirty  millions  of  Chinese  packed  560  to 
the  square  mile  in  order  to  control  its 
future.  That  was  a  matter  for  what 
statesmen  call  "economic  imperialism" — 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes  conquest 
by  railway,  bank,  and  business  diplo- 
macy. 

When  the  German  Empire  occupied 
this  comer  of  the  old  Middle  Kingdom 
during  the  "battle  of  concessions."  os- 
tensibly as  reparations  for  a  missionary 
outrage.  It  was  for  the  very  purpose  of 
effecting  the  economic  penetration  of 
China.  The  object  of  Japan  was  the 
same,  and  was  clearly  evidenced  from 
the  first  days  of  the  Great  War.  It  was 
to  make  out  of  the  privileged  position  so 


easily  seized  from  the  Germans  in  Shan- 
tung a  new  Japanese  preserve  tba* 
would  have  affected  the  future  of  all 
North  China.  Japan  had  done  this  once 
before  in  the  case  of  Manchuria.  Just 
across  the  Gulf  of  Pechlll  from  Shan- 
tung. 

THE  ECONOMIC  STAKES 

When  the  Japanese  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  German  interests  in  Shan- 
tung was  completed  in  1914,  the  tangled 
skein  of  bard-handed  diplomacy,  busi- 
ness, and  a  new  nationalism  in  the  East 
was  brought  before  the  world  for  un- 
raveling. 

The  400  square  mile  leasehold,  includ- 
ing   Tsingtau    engirded    by    the    2,600 
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IIUILDINGS  CONSTRUCTED  BY  JAPAN  IN  THE  HEART  OP  THE  SHANTUNG  PENINSULA,  2R0  MILES  FROM  T8INGTAU.     THESE  RKPRE- 
8ENT   (LEFT)   TUB  MILITARY  RARRACKS   AND    (RIGHT)    THE   JAPANESE   BANK   AT  TSINAN.   THE    CAPITAL  OP   SHANTUNG   PROVINCi: 


square  miles  of  neutral  zone  about 
Kiaochau  Bay,  doee  not  tell  the  whole 
Btory,  The  lodestone  drawing  the 
Mikado's  land  into  the  Shantung  adven- 
ture oonslsted  of  (1)  coal  deposits  much 
overrated;  (2)  Iron  resources  of  con- 
siderable magnitude;  and  (3)  new  com- 
mercial opportunity  promising  to  relieve 
the  pressure  in  part  on  Japanese  indus- 
trialism. An  accurate  understanding  of 
the  Japanese  stakes  here  would  include, 
therefore,  a  256-mile  shoestring  of  rail- 
way stretching  from  the  city  of  Tsingtau 
as  the  railway  terminus  and  harbor  to 
Tsinan,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
whe're  the  hinterland  of  North  China 
could  be  tapped  by  existing  connections 
with  the  Chinese  Government  trunk  line 
running  north  and  south — which  were 
to  be  fortified  by  subsequent  concessions. 
Japan,  it  must  be  remembered,  occu- 
pied this  railway  zone  from  the  sea  to 
(he  interior  as  though  It  were  Japanese 
territory.  A  gore  ten  miles  wide  was 
driven  through  the  heart  of  Shantung, 
the  only  modern  communications  within 
the  province  itself  being  garrisoned, 
policed,  and  politically  administered 
with  Japanese  civil  courts  along  tho 
railway  and  its  branches  to  the  mines. 
Within  the  full  extent  of  fhe  zone,  the 
Japanese  succeeded  to  all  the  special 
rights  of  exploitation  wrung  by  the  Ger- 
mans from  China  In  1898,  and  even  re- 
vived many  concessions  voluntarily  re- 
linquistied  by  the  latter  prior  to  the 
World  War. 


DIPLOMATTC  FORTIFICATIONS 

The    present     settlement     has 


been 


reached  only  because  one  by  one  vari- 
ous agreements  upon  which,  as  dipio 


matic  fortifications,  the  Japanese  de- 
pended for  their  tenure  in  Shantung 
have  been  broken  down. 

The  recession  of  Japan's  position  is 
marked  by  four  stages.  First,  Japan 
forced  on  the  Chinese  the  ill-advised 
Twenty-one  Demands  of  1915  as  an  ulti- 
matum to  stifle  diplomatic  efforts  to  oust 
the  Japanese  from  Shantung,  leaving  the 
Mikado's  land  for  practical  purposes 
master  of  the  situation.  Second,  not 
satisfied  with  either  the  secret  treaties 
of  1917  under  which  the  Allies  assented 
to  Japan's  programme  or  the  grip  on 
China  developed  during  the  Great  War, 
Japan  maneuvered  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment in  1918  into  two  new  agreements. 
These  marked  a  turning-point  In  the 
Japanese  policy.  On  the  one  side,  they 
strengthened  the  grip  of  Japan  on  Shan- 
tung through  new  railway  rights.  On 
the  other  side,  they  yielded  to  the  Chi- 
nese the  military  control  and  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  existing  railway. 
Third,  the  Peace  Treaty  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles gave  everything  to  Japan  with 
the  unwritten  commitment  that  she  was 
eventually  to  restore  Chinese  sover- 
eignty while  retaining  material  eco- 
nomic advantages.  Fourth,  the  negotia 
tions  Just  consummated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Washington  Conference 
settlement  provided  for  a  retrocession  to 
China  of  political  control  exercised  by 
Japan;  the  nationalization  of  the  dis- 
puted railway  communic^ions^'  the 
turning  of  the  strategic  extensions  over 
to  "an  international  finanolal  group;" 
the  surrender  of  the  original  German 
cables,  the  Japanese  wireless  stations  at 
Tsingtau  and  inland  at  Tsinan,  and  pub- 
lic properties;  and  Japan's  renunciation 


of  "all  preferential  rights"  claimed  from 
Germany. 

THE   REAL  MEAM.VG   OF   IHE  HETTLKMKAT 

The  significance  of  the  Shantung  set- 
tlement cannot  be  overestimated.  Japan, 
it  is  true,  gains  material  and  mora! 
compensation  for  doing  the  right  thing: 
but  Chiqa  assumes  obligations  which 
she  has  yet  to  prove  her  ability  to  meet. 

Japan  has  accepted  a  foreclosure  of 
public  opinion  East  and  West  upon  her 
actions.  They  involved  the  perpetuation 
of  the  old  order  in  the  Orient,  a  breeder 
of  war  through  militant  political  and 
business  aggression  from  a  dangerous 
use  of  military  power.  In  this  picture 
of  the  outcome  of  a  bold  bid  for  a  new 
dominion  in  the  Far  East  there  is  no 
hostility  toward  the  Japanese  people. 
Yesterday  Japanese  statesmen  perhaps 
had  reason  to  think  this  was  the  surest 
way  to  prosper  the  Mikado's  land.  To- 
day those  in  the  high  places  of  Tokyo 
wisely  sense  the  costly  futility  of  the 
whole  approach  to  position  in  the  East 
based  upon  International  ill  will  and 
distrust.  These  leaders  of  Japan,  shak- 
ing off  the  burden  of  War  Office  diplo- 
macy, are  realists  in  world  politics  still; 
but  they  understand  that  the  politicsi 
born  of  the  Great  War  have  been  far  too 
costly  to  sen'e  further  useful  ends. 

Great  as  has  been  the  lesson  of  Shan- 
tung to  China  of  the  dangers  of  national 
backwardness,  it  has  mtent  far  more  to 
Jepan.  Disillusioned  as  to  the  dividends 
from  abuses  of  national  strength,  awak- 
ening from  the  alluring  dream  of  empire, 
workaday  Japan  is  now  bent  on  capi- 
talizing the  more  certain  returns  from 
neighborly  friendship  and  confidence. 
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A  RADICAL  IN  POWER:  A  STUDY  OF  LA  FOLLETTE' 

BY   RICHARD   BARRY 


AN  impression  preralls  tttat  La  Fol- 
lette's  political  apogee  was 
reached  in  1912,  when  he  seemed 
to  be  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Presi- 
dency. On  the  contrary,  he  is  only  now, 
ten  years  later,  approaching  the  peak  of 
his  political  power,  which  will  reach  a 
very  high  curve  beginning  March  4, 
1923. 
In  the  next  Congress  no  man  will  have 
,  greater  potential  influence.  In  the  field 
of  economic  legislation,  the  most  impor- 
tant with  which  Congress  has  to  deal. 
It  will  be  extremely  dIflBcult  to  put  any- 
thing through  against  him,  and  what- 
ever he  desires  to  originate  will  have  a 
high  chance  of  success. 

In  fact,  for  the  coming  six  years 
Robert  M.  La  Follette  will  be  practically 
the  American  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer— if  we  had  such  an  ofBce.  It 
sounds  absurd,  considering  his  policies 
and  his  record.  To  many  it  may  soimd 
alarming.    But  it  is  true. 

This  is  not  primarily  because  La 
Follette  is  La  Follette — one  of  the  most 
vital  and  consistent  political  economists 
in  public  life  anywhere  in  the  world.  It 
is  not  only  because  the  late  elections 
have  given  the  balance  of  power  in  Con- 
gress to  the  radicals.  Yet  each  of  these 
causes  enters  into  the  result 

La  Follette  will  be  the  new  arbiter  of 
American  economic  legislation  through 
the  operation  of  the  rule  of  seniority  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Months  ago,  anticipating  the  results 
of  this  election,  I  asked  Lenroot  what 
would  happen  In  such  an  event.  Would 
La  Follette  be  permitted  by  the  Senate 
to  rise  to  the  place  of  Smoot  and  Town- 
send?  "Never!"  he  exclaimed;  "the  rule 
of  seniority  will  be  first  abrogated."  I 
asked  Smoot  the  same  question.  "It  is 
possible."  said  he.  It  is  likely  that  Len- 
root's  certainty  has  been  modified  since 
November  7. 

This  apparition  of  the  Intense  non- 
compromising  radical  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  is  not  a  new  pne  In  the  sight  of 
history.  It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces 
of  political  evolution.  Tet  it  never  fails 
to  startle  its  contemporaries.  And  the 
American  public  Is  going  to  be  startled 
when  it  sees  La  Follette  next  to  the 
former  seat  of  Aldrlch  and  of  Penrose. 

Consider  the  situation.  La  Follette, 
ending  eighteen  years  in  the  upper 
house,  is  now  the  third  member  of  both 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee.  These  two 
committees,  with  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, control  economic  legisla- 
tion. As  appropriations  concern  only 
expenditures,  practically  all  creative 
policies  affecting  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  originate  either  In  the  Finance 
or  in  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commit- 
tees. Committee  chairmen,  together  with 
ranking  members  of  the  majority  party, 

lec  editorial  comment  on  La  Follette  on  an- 
r  pace. 
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Thia  portrait  of  La  Follette  belpa  ua  to  unrif-mtand  the  fact  that  as  a  young  man  he  wrote  to 
Booth  and  offered  a  auggeation  to  the  Jailer  an  to  an  Improvement  In  hia  hiatrionic  technique 

as  the  Senate  is  organized  and  operates,     ference 


practically  dictate  legislation. 

In  the  present  and  the  last  Congresses 
La  Follette  has  been  a  constant  menace 
to  the  conservative  Republican  leaders, 
yet  he  is  only  the  third  member  of  the 
two  important  committees.  To  prevent 
his  entering  the  conference  committee 
on  the  Tariff  Bill— this  is  the  solar 
plexus  of  Congress,  for  It  is  here  that  all 
Uriff  schedules  are  really  written — the 
former  rule  taking  in  the  three  ranking 
majority  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunlttee  was  changed  to  take  Into  con- 


with  the  similar  committee 
(Ways  and  Means)  from  the  House  only 
the  two  ranking  members. 

But  they  can't  keep  La  Follette  out 
of  conference  in  the  drafting  of  any  eco- 
nomic legislation  In  the  next  Congress, 
for  McCumber's  defeat  in  North  Dakota 
will  advance  Smoot  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  will  make 
La  Follette  the  ranking  member.  And 
In  conference  there  must  be  at  least  one 
of  the  minority,  so  the  majority  will 
have  to  be  represented  by  at  least  Smoot 
and  La  Follettf^  ^y  \^OUy  H:: 
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What  a  Joining  of  forces— Smoot  and 
La  Follette;  ultnKoneervatlve  with 
ultra-radiool!  The  two  have  but  one 
trait  In  common— Industry.  The  only 
rival  Smoot  has  in  the  Senate  tor  bard 
work  is  La  Follette.  The  only  man  in  the 
upper  house  who  keeps  his  nose  on  the 
grindstone  like  La  Follette  Is  Smoot.  By 
similar  sticking-at-it  these  two  beavers 
have  each  gnawed  a  way  into  the  Inner 
citadel  ot  prestige  and  power;  they  are 
as  far  apart  in  cunclusion  on  all  major 
economic  policy  as  the  negative  and  posi- 
tive electrodes  of  a  battery,  yet  over  each 
flows  one  egis,  the  Republican  banner. 

A  complex  government! 

So  delicate,  so  complex,  that  it  is  the 
solid  apparition  of  this  same  La  Follette 
which  presents  the  distinguished,  able, 
and  adrqit  Senator  Smoot  with  the  hard- 
est problem  of  his  life.  Smoot's  probleii(> 
is  twofold.  Through  the  withdrawal  of 
Warren  he  advances  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  of  Appropriations, 
a  place  for  which  no  man  is  better 
suited,  one  which  fits  his  talent  and  tem- 
perament exactly,  one  from  which  the 
Republican  leaders  will  deeply  regret  to 
see  him  go. 

Yet  the  rule  of  the  Senate  is  that  no 
man  may  hold  at  the  same  time  the 
chairmanship  of  two  major  committees. 
and  the  defeat  ot  McCumber  advances 
Smoot  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and.  however  much  he 
may  desire  to  relinquish  that,  he  would 
not  dare  to  do  so,  for  doing  so  would 
automatically  advance  La  Follette  to  the 
chair. 

This  Is  not  his  gravest  problem. 
Smoot  is  next  in  line  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  an  office  which 
any  good  Mofmon  considers  the  most 
exalted  on  earth.  The  President,  Heber 
Grant,  is  very  old,  and  likely  to  die  at 
any  moment.  If  Smoot  were  ready  to 
take  the  Mormon  Presidency,  Grant 
would  probably  resign  immediately. 

Smoot's  affairs,  however,  concern  the 
present  consideration  only  indirectly, 
although  they  reveal  what  a  thin  line 
holds  La  Follette  from  chairmanship  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
the  place  Penrose  said  he  would  not 
trade  for  the  Presidency,  the  Job  Aldrich 
always  believed  to  be  the  most  desirable 
in  the  Government.  Even  though  not 
in  the  chair,  being  next  to  it  gives  him 
a  veto  power  over  its  acts. 

There  is  a  similar  thin  line  between 
La  Follette  and  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Committee,  where- 
in the  nilyfjtr  problem,  chief  among 
others,  will  have  its  most  effective  con- 
sideration in  the  immediate  future. 
Only  the  time  p^een  now  and  March 
4  next,  his  own  resignation  or  death,  or 
the  abrogation  of  the  seniority  rule,  can 
prevent  La  Follette  from  taking  the 
place  now  held  by  Townsend.  of  Michi- 
gan, the  ranking  majority  member,  who, 
against  every  expectation.  Is  defeated. 

This  is  the  situation,  these  are  the 
facts  doubtless  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  Senator  McCormick,  who  seeks,  with 
others,  to  abrogate  the  seniority  rule 
and  who  appeals  to  Lodge,  titular  leader, 
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for  assistance.  It  is  clearly  within  its 
power  for  the  Senate  to  abrogate  the 
seniority  rule.    But  will  it  do  so? 

To  abrogate  that  rule  not  only  would 
take  La  Follette  from  his  ranking  mem- 
bership in  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Committee  and  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, but  It  would  also  depose  Borah  - 
from  ranking  membership  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Norris  from  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, and  Johnson  from  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Patent  Committee.  Perhaps 
Johnson,  but  not  Borah  or  Norris  or 
La  Follette.  could  be  reconciled. 

No.  The  Senate,  perhaps  with  inter- 
nal grumbling,  and  perhaps  to  the  dim- 
ming of  the  Republican  record,  will  not 
become  so  radical  as  to  unseat  the 
radicals  In  the  name  of  progressivlsm. 

Observe,  then,  the  irony  and  the  fa- 
tality of  La  Follette's  approach  to  his 
political  zenith;  now,  as  always,  opposed 
by  the  majority  of  his  party,  a  voice  in 
the  wilderness,  a  pioneer  in  legislation, 
the  man  far  in  front,  and  yet  concretely 
a  builder;  a  "visionary"  triumphant 
with  realized  statesmanship! 

In  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion of  1908  (I  choose  one  thread  of 
thought  to  dramatize  his  career)  La 
Follette  presented  a  minority  platform 
rejected  by  the  Convention.  Of  its 
thirteen  planks  twelve  have  since  be- 
come law.  No  matter.  In  1908  the 
Republicans  couldn't  see  them.  One  ot 
the  planks  rejested  by  that  Convention 


was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  a  decade  of 
legislative  work  in  Wisconsin  at  n  tlvae 
when,  in  the  words  of  Roosevelt,  that 
State  was  "the  political  laboratory  of  the 
Nation."  It  called  on  Congress  to  give 
to  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion initiative  in  examining  and  in  es- 
tablishing freight  rates. 

Twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago  the  country 
was  upset  over  this  issue,  yet  it  was  but  a 
rivulet  to  the  main  stream  of  a  mighty 
reversal  in  American  policy  to  which  La 
Follette  was  then,  as  now,  committed — 
Government  ownership  of  the  railways. 

In  the  election  of  1922  he  was  still 
contributing  rivulets  to  this  stream.  He 
contended  specifically  In  Wisconsin  for 
a  law  compelling  corporations  to  make 
public  their  Income  statements  and  tax 
returns.  He  won,  but  only  after  a  four- 
year  fight. 

These  two  incidents  may  be  connected 
with  a  thread  on  which  can  be  strunK 
the  principal  tenets  of  La  Follette's  po- 
litical faith.  Thus  we  may  clearly  sep 
the  base  both  of  his  principle  and  his 
policy.  He  wants  Gdvemment  ownership 
of  all  natural  monopoly.  That  is  his 
ultimate  goal.  But  he  will  accept  any- 
thing, adopting  much,  inventing  more, 
that  will  even  faintly  approach  his  goal. 

In  1923  (probably)  he  will  be  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Inter-State  Commerce,  and  as  such  en- 
titled to  a  seat  at  every  conference,  with 
a  practical  veto  power  (in  conjunction 
with  the  Democratic  minority)  ov~  '" 
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suggested  legislation  within  this  pur- 
view. Succeeding  Townsend,  be  will  be 
pledged  (a)  to  a  repeal  of  the  Escta- 
Cnnunlns  Law;  (b)  to  a  revision  down- 
ward of  freight  rates;  and  (o)  to  full 
pvbllcitjr  for  every  fact  concerning  rail- 
way ownership,  value,  cost,  and  manage- 
ment. 

How  near  is  be  approaching  his  goal? 
To  some  extent,  certainly;  but  how 
near? 

When  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  1920  he  submitted  a  minority 
platform  (rejected,  of  course.  Just  as 
were  his  In  1908, 1912,  and  1916),  a  deri- 
sive shout  went  up  at  his  sheer  audacity 
in  calmly  demanding  that  the  Govern- 
ment take  over  in  toto  all  meat-pacl<ing 
plants  and  allied  Industries.  "Allied  in- 
dustries!" What  did  that  mean?  Why, 
groceries,  naturally.  That  would  mean 
grains,  cereals,  fruits,  sugar — everything 
eatable. 

Most  of  the  Republican  delegates 
merely  gasped.  They  hardly  even  took 
him  seriously.  Why,  he  was  as  bad  as  a 
Socialist,  they  said.  True,  only  he  was 
worse.  The  Socialist  party  of  Wisconsin 
'  refused  to  indorse  him,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  too  radical  for  them. 

The  ordinary  Republican  could  not 
think  beyond  this  point.  Relief  was 
sought  and  found  in  the  report  that 
La  Follette  was  "crazy."  This  talk 
went  around  like  a  prairie  fire.  Men  of 
the  highest  reputation  and  of  the  most 
respectable  character  have  said  to  the 
writer  (in  confidence,  as  though  con- 
sumed with  pity),  "You  know  La  Fol- 
lette Is  pathologically  crazy."  One  told 
me  that  he  had  a  doctor's  report  con- 
firming this,  a  report  alleged  to  be  based 
on  examination  during  La  Follette's  re- 
tention in  a  sanitarium  for  treatment 
for  mental  lesion.  But  this  same  man 
once  told  me  that  Henry  Ford's  family 
intended  to  apply  for  a  guardian  for  him. 

What  are  the  facts  about  La  Follette's 
sanity?  Poetically,  they  may  be  suted 
in  the  words  of  Dryden: 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near 
atlied. 

And  tain  partitions  do  their  bounds 
divide. 
'  La  Follette,  who,  from  the  standpoint  of 
economic  legislation,  is  the  outstanding 
political  genius  of  his  time,  often  pushes 
his  point  with  such  desperation  that  his 
frenzy  appears  irrational — surely  so  to 
an  opponent. 

*  Practically  he  is  sound  as  a  nut.  His 
devoted  followers  of  the  Wisconsin  hust- 
ings, who  have  returned  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  who  have  given  him 
the  Wisconsin  Assembly  unanimously 
and  the  Wisconsin  Senate  and  State 
Government  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  do 
not  think  they  have  given  their  suf- 
frages to  a  madman.  Two  of  his  former 
physicians  with  whom  I  have  talked  do 
not  take  seriously  the  question  concern- 
ing his  sanity. 

La  Follette's  intense  emotionalism 
(his  Celtic   derivative,  if  you  please) 

AS  brought  him  to  a  nervous  breakdown 


on  several  occasions.  The  most  notable 
was  at  the  Philadelphia  publishers'  ban- 
quet in  1912.  Few  knew  then  that  his 
beloved  daughter  lay  critically  ill.  She 
was,  in  fact,  operated  on  early  the  nest 
morning.  La  Follette's  heart  and  mind 
were  with  her  as  he  faced  his  most  criti- 
cal audience. 

.  His  devotion  to  his  family  is  beyond 
the  ordinary.  A  Senator  who  knows  him 
well  (not  an  adherent,  but  a  sympa- 
thetic admirer)  said  to  me  recently:  "I 
believe  La  Follette's  mind  was  saved 
during  the  war  by  the  illness  of  his  son, 
Robert.  The  Senator's  devotion  to  the 
boy  he  loved  removed  him  from  the 
worst  of  the  storm  against  him." 

*  The  "worst  of  the  storm"  may  appear, 
as  I  set  it  down  now,  unbelievable. 
When  he  entered  elevators  in  the  Senate 
office  building,  its  occupants  usually 
vacated  and  let  him  ride  alone.    When 

'  he  entered  street  cars,  people  left 
through  both  doors.  Clubs  in  Madison 
to  which  he  had  belonged  since  his  day!< 
as  a  tmiversity  student  expelled  him. 
His  next-door  neighbors  in  Washington 
not  only  ostracized  him,  but  kept  tab  on 
his  callers  and  followed  each  with  ad- 
jurations to  avoid  him  in  future.  The 
Senate,  whose  members  Icnew  him  best 
of  all,  placed  him  in  Coventry  while  it 
held  in  committee  against  his  repeated 
appeals  for  public  trial-  the  charge 
against  him  of  "treason,"  refusing  to 
give  him  or  any  one  an  inkling  of  its 
ultimate  act.  Meanwhile  his  spiritual 
bath  in  vitriol  proceeded  under  a  tor- 
rent of  Nation-wide  execration  such  as 
few  men  have  ever  survived,  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  of  the  six  Senators 

.  then  denounced  by  Wilson  as  "a  little 
group  of  willful  men"  he  alone  remains 
in  public  place. 

Perception  of  the  Intensity  and  extent 
of  all  this  was  avoided,  as  if  providen- 
tially, for  a  year  and  a.  day,  during 
which  period  the  Senator  did  not  go 
to  the  Capitol  or  to  his  office,  but  re- 
mained constantly  as  nurse  and  com- 
panion at  his  son's  bedside.  Thus  he 
escaped,  without  knowing  it,  the  worst 
of  the  storm,  which  might  well  have 
tried  the  reason  of  even  the  most  coura- 
geous of  men. 

When  La  Follette  at  length  appeared 
in  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  though  every 
member  knew  that  he  had  been  waging 
a  single-handed  fight  with  death  for  the 
life  of  his  beloved  son,  and  that  he  bad 
won  the  fight,  not  one  came  forward  to 
greet  him.  He  sat  there  In  the  most 
consf>Icuous  place,  on  the  aisle  in  the 
front  row,  directly  under  the  eye  of  the 
Vice-President,  practically  a  pariah. 

After  a  few  minutes  a  bellow  came 
from  a  rear  seat.  "Why,  there's  La  Fol- 
lette!" And  the  bull  elephant  of  them 
all  shoved  a  ponderous  way  down  the 
aisle,  the  first  to  grasp  in  fellowship 
the  outraged  hand.  "How's  your  boy?" 
he  queried,  in  genuine  concern.  It  was 
Penrose.  Following  his  lead,  the  herd 
closed  in,  and  the  humanities  were  re- 
sumed. 
Closely  following  this  the  Senate  re- 


jected the  proposition  to  expel  La  Fol- 
lette for  his  wai^time  utterances.  "I  be- 
lieve," said  to  me  recently  a  Republican 
Senator,  "that  our  action  in  almost 
unanimously  rejecting  the  proposal  to 
expel  him  marked  a  definite  change  in 
La  Follette.  At  least  I  personally  date 
from  about  that  period  a  new  mellow- 
ness in  his  spirit  There  Is  no  sting  or 
bitterness  or  gall  In  him  any  mora  He 
is  as  determined  and  uncompromising  an 
ever  where  he  believes  his  principles  are 
involved,  but  he  seems  to  have  outgrown 
the  feeling  that  he  Is  an  Ishmael,  with 
his  hand  against  all  men,  and  all  men's 
hands  against  him.  If  I  am  right,  he 
feels  now  that  the  Senate  Is  ruled  by  an 
elemental  sense  of  Justice  that  nothing 
can  shake." 

His  faults?  La  Follette's  chl«f  fbult 
(and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  his  only  fkult) 
is  that  he  is  of  French-Irish  extraction. 
In  a  civilization  pluming  itself  so  often 
on  a  Nordic  supremacy  this  may  be  an 
amiable  weakness  in  an  author  or  a  col- 
lege professor,  but  In  a  poliUcian,  espe- 
cially when  he  approaches  a  place  of 
chief  itower,  it  easily  becomes  a  crime. 

A  man  who  defies  the  steam-roller  is 
an  object  of  commiseration  or  of  ridi- 
cule; when  he  survives  the  steam-roller 
he  becomes  an  object  of  hatred.  A  cele- 
brated stabilizer  or  harmonizer  of  the 
Republican  party  said  to  me  not  long 
ago:  "La  Follette  is  a  big  man,  all  right. 
The  way  he  always  has  kept  Wisconsin 
behind  him  proves  that;  but  hell  never 
amount  to  anything  because  he'  won't 
play  ball;  there's  no  team-work  In  him; 
he  don't  get  the  signals." 

Another  Republican,  often  employed 
by  the  Senate  organization  as  the  "liai- 
son officer"  between  it  and  La  Follette 
(a  finished  diplomat  has  been  requlrec* 
for  this  delicate  operation  in  the  past, 
and  the  importance  of  his  labors  will  In- 
crease) said  to  me:  "La  Follette  gets 
the  signals  all  right,  but  not  from  the 
team;  he  gets  them  from  his  own  inner 
self.  Don't  believe,  however,  that  be 
can't  play  parliamentary  ball.  He  Is  one 
of  the  best  at  that  game  I  ever  saw,  and 
with  his  new  strategic  advantages  I 
don't  see  how  any  one  can  beat  him." 

Many  mistake  La  Follette's  accents 
for  his  premises.  Read  one  of  his 
speeches,  and  you  will  see  in  it  only 
prosaic  statements  of  fact,  with  an  ap- 
peal to  logic,  meriting  consideration, 
however  much  you  may  differ  with  the 
conclusion.  Hear  him  deliver  the  same 
speech,  and  you  may  easily  be  confused 
by  the  violence  of  the  utterance  and  tbe 
exuberance  of  the  gesture. 

His  is  the  ebullition  of  a  boiling  gey- 
ser which  affects  manner  and  method, 
but  not  the  substance;  this  geyser  of 
oratorical  intensity  startles  with  its  per- 
petual fount  of  sizzling  steam;  yet  too 
many  who  think  it  is  only  vapor  forget 
that  Its  permanent  origin  is  fiur  down  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

For  La  Follette  will  rise,  I  believe,  out 
of  his  period  and  will  be  seen  in  per- 
spective as  the  enshrined  demos  of  the 
principle    of   pure    democratic    govern- 
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ment,  a  principle  as  ancient  as  the  ellffs 
and  mounds  of  the  aborigines  who  once 
dwelt  on  this  continent.  His  destiny  is, 
and  has  been,  to  embody  that  principle 
consistently,  concretely,  and  effectively. 
He  lacks  the  slightest  particle  of  pa- 
tience with  any  compromise  with  that 
principle.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong, 
practical  or  impractical,  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  he  is  it. 

Thlrty-flve  years  ago  he  was  doing  the 
same  thing  in  Wisconsin  that  he  did 
before  the  last  election — holding  vast 
throngs  with  the  hypnotic  force  of  his 
dynamic  personality  and  the  human  ap- 
peal of  his  dramatization  of  economic 
problems.  The  intelligentsia  of  the 
State  said  then  that  he  was  only  a  dema- 
gogue who  would  wear  himself  out 
shortly.  They  have  kept  on  saying  that 
for  over  a  generation,  until  he  has  worn 
himself  into  a  place  in  Washington' 
wherein  he  is  one  of  the  four  or  five 
individual  forces  slated  to  rule  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  coming  few  years. 

Is  he  a  demagogue?    A  demagogue,  I 
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take  it,  is  one  who  courts  popularity  by 
appealing  to  the  baser  passions  of  the 
mob.  Remember,  then,  that  La  Follette 
over  and  over  again  has  taken  his  estab- 
lished popularity  in  his  hand,  as  it  were, 
and  apparently  has  thrown  It  away  by 
espousing  some  cause  admittedly  and 
proven  to  be  unpopular. 

One  of  his  college  classmates  said  to 
me  recently:  "Knowing  Bob  La  Fullette 
intimately  for  fifty  years,  I  conclude 
that  his  strongest  trait  is  a  delight  in 
overcoming  obstacles.  He  would  rather 
have  the  mass  against  than  with  him; 
he  glories  in  such  a  contest.  In  this  he 
is  the  reverse  of  the  demagogue.  Rather, 
he  is  a  pathfinder,  a  discoverer,  a  politi- 
cal evangel.  Though  I  am  sure  he  is 
scrupulously  honest,  both  practically  and 
Intellectually,  I  believe  that  If  two  ways 
to  the  same  end  were  open  to  him,  one 
without  and  the  other  with  opposition, 
he  would  deliberately  choose  the  road 
with  opposition,  provided  he  did  not 
thereby  sacrifice  a  principle." 

This  is  the  shrewdest  portrait  I  have 
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seen  painted  of  "Battle  Bob."  He  never 
seems  to  find  enough  exercise  either  for 
his  intellectual  or  for  his  spiritual 
muscles. 

Barney  Baruch  bails  "Al"  Smith's 
victory  in  New  York  as  "the  greatest 
personal  vindication  in  the  history  of 
American  politics."  Is  it?  Consider  the 
vindication,  of  La  Follette.  Smith's  ma- 
Jority  In  a  vote  of  over  two  million  was 
about  400,000,  or  IH  to  1.  La  Follette'a 
in  a  vote  of  about  400,000  was  275,000. 
or  5  to  1 — ^very  much  the  biggest  of  a 
career  accustomed  to  big  majorities. 
Statistically,  at  any  rate.  It  appears  that 
La  Follette's  vindication  is  about  three 
times  as  impressive  as  "the  greatest  per- 
sonal vindication  in  the  history  of 
American  politics." 

Now  he  will  continue  on  the  road  of 
his  manifest  destiny,  that  of  a  political 
prophylaxis  worl<lng  within  the  Republi- 
can party.  The  party  has  usually  op- 
posed his  irresistible  force,  but,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  it  has  not  been 
able  to  proceed  without  him. 


SOLSTICE 

BY   LESLIE    NELSON    JENNINGS 

WHOSE  lips  are  thirsty  for  the  sun-ripe  fruit 
That,  in  successive  season,  follows  bloom? 
Who  loiters  in  the  orchard  with  his  flute 
Of  pensive  airs  and  elegies?    For  whom 
The  dance  of  leaves  and  the  blue  scanes  of  smoke 

Against  the  twilit,  melancholy  shy? 
The  winds  have  gathered  round  him  like  a  cloak 
To  make  more  secret  still  his  going  by. 

Autumn  is  but  a  mask  before  his  face. 
The  frozen  fields  a  vestiture;  and  where 

His  hand  has  rested,  in  whatever  place. 
Water  will  run  no  more  and  boughs  be  bare. 

Last  night  I  heard  a  step.  .  .  .  Now  God  be  thanked 

For  this  good  harvest  and  these  green  logs  banked! 


LUMBER  CAMP  HONESTY 

BY  SHERMAN  ROGERS 

INDUSTRIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 
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"HATEVER  gave  you  the  idea 
that  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
men  want  to  play  fair?" 
snapped  a  member  of  one  of  the  first 
audiences  I  addressed  in  the  East.  Be- 
fore I  bad  a  chance  to  answer,  he  added, 
"It's  all  right  for  you  theoretical  ge- 
niuses to  expound  these  wonderful 
theories  from  a  platform,  but  I  have 
long  since  found,  by  bitter  experience, 
that  beautiful  theory  and  cold  reality 
aren't  always  the  closest  of  friends." 

"Well."  I  answered,  "it's  late.  Sup- 
pose we  «go  into  the  dining-room  and 
have  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  started  a  belief  that  has  since 
grown  to  positive  conviction  that  ninety- 


five  men  out  of  a  hundred  are  fundamen- 
tally square." 

"I'm  from  Missouri."  laughed  my  in- 
terrogator, as  we  sat  down,  "and  will 
have  to  be  shown." 

I  proceeded  to  show  him  as  well  as  I 
could  by  telling  him  the  following  story 
of  my  early  days  in  a  lumber  camp. 

I  was  engaged  in  a  Pacific  coast  steam 
logging  camp  as  a  "rigging  slinger." 
which  is  probably  as  hard  a  Job  and  as 
unpleasant  a  one  as  there  Is  In  a  high 
lead  logging  camp.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
all  beginners  Uke  that  Job.  because  they 
don't.  It  Ukes  a  husky  man  to  stick 
with  it,  but  you  do  get  a  first-class  op- 
portunity to  study  human  nature— not 


the  rigging  slingers  alone,  but  those 
rough,  fighting  workers  who  compose  the 
entire  yarding  crews. 

Although  I  had  worked  in  the  woods 
in  the  intermountain  section  of  Idaho, 
where  the  timber  was  small  and  all 
logging  performed  by  hand,  for  many 
years,  I  found  that  my  past  logging  ex- 
perience was  practically  valueless  in  a 
steam  logging  camp. 

In  due  time  Christmas  rolled  around. 
I  had  saved  a  small  amount  of  money — 
as  money  goes  even  In  a  logging  camp — 
but  to  me,  who  had  been  down  and  al- 
most out  for  quite  a  while,  my  faith  in 
everything  shaken,  my  pay  check  seemed 
like  a  small  fortune.    As  I  recall  it,  ray 
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check  amounted  to  1186.  As  tbe  work- 
ers in  the  camp  were  paid  off  for  the 
week's  Christmas  holiday,  given  in  all 
Western  logging  oparations,  the  superin- 
tendent called  me  In  and  asked  me  if  I 
wus  returning  after  Nvw  Tear's.  I  as- 
sured him  that  I  would  be  bafik.  "All 
right."  he  said.  "I've  noticed  that  yon 
never  take  a  drink." 

"No,"  I  answered,  "I  havox't  so  far 
in  life.  I  don't  intend  to  start  In  this 
week." 

I  was  curious  to  know  why  the  super- 
intendent asked  me  the  question,  but,  on 
my  query,  he  answered:  "I  take  it  that 
you  must  be  green  in  the  woods,  and  I 
just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  while  you're 
downtown  if  you  don't  'blow  your 
money'  you'll  likely  have  a  fair  amount 
nf  change  left  when  the  vacation  is 
over." 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  1  replied: 
"I'm  not  going  to  spend  any  of  it,  only 
for  a  hotel,  a  few  picture  shows,  and  a 
ticket  back." 

"No!  no!"  growled  tbe  superintend- 
ent. "I  didn't  want  an  oration  on  what 
you're  going  to  do  with  it,  but  I've  no- 
ticed that'  you're  not  familiar  with  the 
customs  of  the  woods.  While  you're  in 
town  you'll  continually  meet  some  of  the 
boys  from  the  camp  who  are  broke. 
They  may  ask  you  for  a  few  dollars. 
When  they  do,  don't  nsk  any  questions: 
Just  give  it  to  them,  as  long  as  it  is  in 
small  amounts,  and  don't  worry  about 
it :  you'll  get  it  back." 

The  superintendent  was  right.  During 
the  week  I  spent  in  town  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  lumberjacks  had  spent  their 
money  with  remarkable  suddenness. 
Practically  every  man  I  ran  into  passed 
a  very  friendly  greeting  with  a  string 
attached,  the  string  being  a  good-natured 
request  for  "a  coupla  dollars." 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  I 
counted  up.  I  had  just  about  enough 
left  to  get  back.  However,  before  I 
reached  the  boat  I  had  given  out  $10 
more  to  three  friends  who  badn't  fared 
very  well  in  the  various  "spending 
academies"  dotting  the  streets  In  the 
famous  skid-road  section  below  tbe 
totem-pole  in  the  "Queen  City." 

Yet  I  was  buoyed  up  with  the  positive 
assurance  of  the  superintendent  that  1 
would  get  it  all  back.  "Maybe  not  this 
month,"  he  told  me,  "but  it'll  all  come 
back  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  pay 
days."  But  during  the  following  week, 
bounding  through  the  brush  with  the 
fourteen  to  twenty  foot  heavy  "choker" 
cables  at  $3.30  a  day,  I  couldn't  help  but 
become  a  little  pessimistic  about  "get- 
ting it  all  back."  Before  the  first  of  the 
month  rolled  around  I  was  downright 
nervous,  and  I  frankly  told  the  superin- 
tendent that  I  had  regretted  the  fact 
many  times  that  my  hundred  and  flfty- 
odd  dollars  I  had  loaned  out  were  not 
safely  reposing  in  a  savings  bank. 

"Just  as  good  where  it  is,"  he  replied. 
"The  savings  bank  might  'bust,'  but 
these  lumberjacks  that  you  have  loaned 
this  money  to  aren't  going  to  all  die  at 
once." 


I  knew  that  the  loans  were  widely 
distributed.  I  hadn't  kept  track.  I 
didn't  know  Just  how  many  men  owed 
me,  nor  what  amounts.  lA  all,  I  think 
there  were  about  thlrty-flve  or  forty 
loans,  ranging  from  one  dollar  to  fifteen, 
Bnt  what  made  me  most  nervtfns  was 
the  fact  that  not  over  thirty  per  cent  of 
our  crew  had  come  back.  A  goodly  part 
of  the  men  I  had  loaned  money  to  had 
gone  out  to  other  camps  in  various  parts 
of  the  State.  I  didn't  even  know  the 
names  of  most  of  them,  and  certainly 
hadn't  the  slightest  idea  where  they  had 
gone. 
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To  my  intense  surprise,  on  tbe  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  of  tbe  first  month  my 
mail  had  the  appearance  of  a  collection 
agency.  It  seemed  that  all  of  a  sadden 
I  had  become  decidedly  itopular  some- 
where. Most  of  the  envelopes  contained 
a  bill.  Very  few  of  them  any  other  no- 
tice—a one-dollar  bill,  a  two-dollar  bill, 
or  a  five-dollar  bill — leaving  me  no  wiser 
than  before  as  to  who  bad  sent  it  I  got 
back  over  a  hundred  dollars  that  first 
month.  By  March  1  a  few  odd  one- 
dollar  and  two-dollar  bills  had  come  in. 
By  March  6  the  entire  amount  had  come 
back  with  tbe  exception  of  one  $7  loan 
and  a  $5  loan.  I  figured,  by  March  10, 
that  I  bad  probably  lost  the  last. 

During  March  a  man  in  our  camp  was 
badly  hurt,  and  I  took  him  to  tbe  hospi 
tal.  We  arrived  at  the  institution  at 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  re- 
mained long  enough  to  see  him  into  the 
ward  reserved  for  men  hurt  in  logging 
operations.  As  I  entered  the  ward  I 
heard:  "There  he  is  now!  Hey,  you!" 
I  walked  over  to  the  bed  from  which 
the  call  came,  and  recognized  a  for- 
mer worker  in  our  camp,  but  I  didn't 
recall  anything  further  to  bring  him  to 
mind. 

"You  loaned  me  $5,"  he  blurted  out. 
"I've  been  in  the  hospital  here  for  six 
weeks,  and  I  haven't  been  able  to  send 
it  to  you.  I  Just  got  my  compensation 
check  from  the  State  this  morning,  and 
here's  your  $5.    Thanks  very  much." 

I  then  went  to  bed,  to  get  up  two 
hours  later  to  catch  an  early  boat  back 
up  tbe  canal.  At  that  hour  the  "skid 
road"  is  practically  deserted.  I  hadn't 
advanced  very  far  when  some  one  yelled 
and  started  on  a  run  toward  me.  In- 
stinctively I  felt,  "Here's  a  hold-up."  I 
started  to  run.  My  pursuer  was  in  good 
shape.  Every  few  minutes  he  yelled 
lustily  for  me  to  stop.  I  put  up  a  good 
race,  but  he  steadily  gained.  However. 
I  had  reached  Railroad  Avenue  by  this 
time — out  In  the  open  glare  of  the  elec- 
tric lights.  I  figured  I  was  safe,  but  tbe 
man  chasing  me  didn't  stop.  He  ran  up 
to  me.  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
wrathfuUy  exclaimed,  "You  big  chump! 
I've  been  looking  for  you  all  over  since  I 
came  to  town.  I  knew  1  had  borrowed 
$7  from  somebody.  As  you  passed  the 
alleyway  back  there,  I  recognized  you. 
and  instantly  recognized  the  fact  that  I 
owed  you  the  |7.  Here  it  is.  Thanks. 
See  you  again  some  time." 

As  I  walked  to  the  boat  landing  I 
realized  that  1  had  made  thirty  or  forty 
promiscuous  loans  to  men  without  know- 
ing whether  I  should  ever  see  them 
again,  to  men  who  had  no  money  a  week 
after  pay  day,  to  men  who  knew  full 
well  they  probably  would  never  see  me 
again,  and  yet  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
those  men  had  returned  their  loans  to 
me.  In  other  words,  one  hundred  per 
cent  of  these  practical  strangers  had 
proved  themselves  to  be  square. 

This  experience  was  the  beginning  of 
the  creed  I  have  since  grown  to  have 
perfect   confidence    in— that   ninety-ltve 
per  cent  of  men  want  to  play  fair. 
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Now  that  the  curtain  ot  armistice 
had  descended  upon  the  world's 
most  devastating  war,  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace  was  endeavoring  to 
co-operate  In  every  possible  way  with 
President  Wilson  and  the  official  dele- 
gates to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  with 
similar  organizations  in  Europe,  to 
bring  into  existence  a  League  of  Na- 
tions. ' 

I  had  been  made  chairman  of  the 
Overseas  Committee,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  funeral 
former  President  Taft  and  I  met  to  con- 
fer regarding  the  work  to  be  done.  Both 
of  us  were  very  much  depressed  by  the 
death  of  our  friend.  Taft  felt  grateful 
that  "Theodore"  (as  he  always  called 
Roosevelt)  and  he  had  some  months 
earlier  re-established  their  long-time 
former  friendship,  which  had  unhappily 
been  Interrupted  by  political  events. 

Mr.  Taft  courteously  told  me  that  he 
was  glad  that  I  was  going  to  Paris,  and 
that  be  believed  I  might  render  a  great 
service  in  helping  to  secure  p.r  effective 
League  ot  Nations.  He  hoped  I  would 
have  conferences  with  Balfour,  Lloyd 
George,  and  Lten  Bourgeois,  and  that  T 
would  be  able  to  show  them  what  kind 
of  a  League  we  and,  as  we  thought,  the 
American  public  generally  wanted.  At 
my  request,  Taft  agreed  to  write  me  a 
letter,  signed  by  himself,  as  President  ot 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  and  by 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  chairman  ot  the 
Executive  Committee,  giving  me  full 
authority  to  take  whatever  action  In 
Europe  that  I  might  consider  wise.  I 
told  Taft  that  I  wanted  a  letter  which 
should  expressly  state,  among  other 
things,  that  I  was  to  support  our  official 
delegates,  as  it  would  not  do  for  Amer- 
ica to  show  a  divided  front. 

He  told  me,  what  I  also  Iiad  known 
from  conversations  with  Roosevelt,  that 
Roosevelt  had  latterly  expressed  himself 
in  favor  ot  such  a  League  of  Nations  as 
we  stood  for.  I  reminded  Taft  that 
Roosevelt  had  been  the  first  in  recent 
years  to  emphasize  the  subject  ot  a 
T/eague  of  Nations,  having  done  so  In 
his  Nobel  Peace  Prize  address. 

A  YOUTHFUL  LORD  CHANCELLOB 

Reaching  London  on  February  4, 1919, 
I  promptly  conferred  with  the  members 
of  the  British  League  ot  Nations  Union. 
Sir  Wllloughby  Dickinson,  M.  P.,  gave 
me  full  details  of  the  meetings  that  had 
been  held  by  the  English,  French,  and 
Italian  leagues  in  Paris. 

While  in  London  we  dined  with  our 
new  Ambassador,  John  W.  Davis,  for- 
merly the  Solicitor-General  of  the  United 
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States.  Both  be  and  Mrs.  Davis,  in  the 
short  time  they  had  been  in  London,  had 
won  the  esteem  of  official  England.  At 
this  dinner  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  the  new  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Bir- 
kenhead, formerly  Sir  Frederick  Smith, 
who  held  a  distinguished  position  at  the 
British  bar,  and  had  been  Attorney- 
General  in  the  last  Cabinet.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1917  he  bad  visited  the 
United  States,  where  I  bad  met  him.  He 
was  then  only  forty-seven  years  of  age, 
but  looked  much  younger,  and  therefore 
quite  unlike  the  typical  Lord  Chancellor 
robed  in  venerable  dignity.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  the  youngest  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, with  one  exception,  that  had  ever 
sat  on  the  woolsack.  He  had  the  youth- 
ful and  vivacious  face  of  a  man  in  the 
thirties.  He  said  that  nothing  would 
please  him  more  than,  when  he  was  no 
longer  Lord  Chancellor,  to  practice  law 
in  America,  but  he  said  that  precedent 
would  not  permit  a  former  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  return  to  the  bar  and  practice 
his  profession.  He  was  very  outspoken 
in  his  opposition  to  a  League  ot  Nations, 
saying  that  It  was  a  Utopian  idea. 

As  a  dinner  guest  of  Sir  Arthur  Steele- 
Maitland.  M.  P.,  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  I  met  my  old  friend  Vis- 
count Bryce.  who  was  then  about  eighty- 
two  years  ot  age.  He  was  still  in  the 
best  of  health  and  his  mind  was  as  alert 
as  ever.  He  brought  me  a  copy  of  his 
recent  brochure,  "Proposals  for  the  Pre- 


vention   ot    Future    Wars."      Maitland 
strongly  favored  a  League  of  Nations. 


REUl.NU   THE   SCFNES   OF   THE  PAKIS 
CONFERENCE 

We  arrived  in  Paris  on  February  9, 
where  our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Mamelsdorf  had  generously  placed  at 
our  disposal  their  comfortable  apart- 
ment in  the  Rue  Montaigne,  which  was 
most  conveniently  and  centrally  situated 
and  saved  us  the  necessity  and  difficulty 
of  securing  accommodations,  all  the 
hotels  being  Jammed  full.  At  tbe  Crillon 
Hotel,  headquarters  of  the  American 
Delegation,  we  conferred  with  Colonel 
House,  with  whom  arrangements  wero 
made  for  the  fullest  co-operation  be- 
tween our  League  and  the  Official  Com- 
mission. We  also  conferred  with  Mr. 
Gordon  Auchincloss,  son-in-law  and  sec- 
retary ot  Colonel  House,  who,  after 
consulting  with  the  latter,  gave  me  in 
confidence  a  typewritten  copy  of  the 
Articles  of  the  League  entitled  "Draft  as 
Provisionally  Approved."  He  said  that 
the  Colonel  wanted  me  to  have  this,  so 
that  I  might  study  it.  I  was  told  that 
the  outlook  for  the  adoption  of  a  League 
was  very  discouraging  because  the 
French  Delegation,  headed  by  L^on 
Bourgeois,  insisted  upon  two  additional 
clauses — (1)  the  control  by  the  League 
of  tbe  manufacture  of  all  armaments 
and  of  all  war  industries,  and  (2)  an 
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Lion  Bourgeois,  head  of  the  French 

Delegation,  who  was  persuaded  by  Mr. 

Btraus  to  accept  the  League  of  Nations 

covenant  as  preliminarily  drafted 

international  military  force  to  defend 
tlie  French  frontier,  whicli.  Bourgeois 
insisted,  quoting  from  a  former  speech 
of  President  Wilson,  "was  the  frontier 
of  olviHzation." 

President  WllBon  had  emphatically  ob- 
jected to  the  proposed  additions. 

When  I  Informed  Colonel  House  that 
I  was  about  to  call  on  lAon  Bourgeois 
at  his  home  across  the  Seine,  he  said, 
"By  all  means,  go,"  and  added  that 
Bourgeois's  attitude  "had  put  the  League 
on  the  rocks." 

Arriving  at  Bourgeois's  house  late  in 
the  afternoon,  we  were  told  that  he  was 
In  the  Senate  and  would  not  return  until 
late.  While  there,  however,  I  met  my 
friend  and  colleague  on  the  Hague 
Tribunal,  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Con- 
stant. He  said  he  would  see  to  It  that 
we  met  Bourgeois  that  evening,  and 
Baron  d'Estoumelles  and  Bourgeois  ar- 
rived at  my  residence  promptly  at  seven 
o'clock  that  evening. 

Bourgeois  presented  the  interposing 
difficulties  and  the'  divergence  of  views 
between  him  ahi  President  Wilson  and 
Colonel  House.  I  explained  to  him, 
more  fully  than  he  seemed  to  have  ap- 
preciated before,  that  the  war-making 
power  was  lodged  by  our  Constitution 
exclusively  in  Congress,  and  that  even  It 
the  President  should  agree  to  the  addi- 
tional articles.  If  these  articles  would  In 
any  way  conflict  with  the  war-making 
power  as  provided  for  In  the  Constitu- 
tion President  Wilson's  assent  would  be 
without  effect,  and  would  never  be  rati- 
fied by  our  Senate. 

Here  the  telephone  rang,  and  M. 
Bourgeois  was  informed  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ministry,  M.  Clemenceau. 

ilred  to  see  him  at  once.     Bourgeois 
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said  he  would  shortly  return,  and  bur^ 
rieUIy  left  us.  In  the  meantime  we  con- 
tinued the  conversation  with  d'Estour- 
nelles,  who,  being  familiar  with  our 
American  system,  was  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  problem.  I  told  him 
plainly  that  Colonel  House  had  said  to 
me  that  afternoon  that  "the  League  of 
Nations  was  on  the  rocks." 


BOURGEOIS  AGREES  TO  ACCEPT  THE 
COVENANT 

Bourgeois  returned  In  half  an  hour, 
and  we  resumed  the  discussion.  After 
explaining  more  at  length  our  Constitu- 
tional provisions,  I  told  him  that  If  the 
proposed  League  were  made  too  strong 
it  would  be  useless,  so  far  as  America 
was  concerned,  since  it  would  not  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  Knowing  what 
a  strong  advocate  he  had  always  been 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  he  was  and 
had  been  for  years  past  the  President  of 
the  French  League  of  Nations  Society, 
I  asked  him  whether  he  would  prefer 
having  no  League  rather  than  a  League 
as  drafted,  without  the  two  articles  he 
had  proposed. 

He  frankly  replied  that,  if  that  were 
the  alternative,  he  would  prefer  to  have 
the  League  as  drafted.  He  then  referred 
to  the  fact  that  at  our  last  Congressional 
election  the  Administration  had  been 
defeated,  and  therefore,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  the  President  represented  a 
minority  party.  I  told  him  that,  while 
such  would  be  the  case  under  the  Euro- 
pean system,  it  was  not  so  under  our 
system,  and  then  read  to  him  from  my 
letter  of  credence  "to  support  the  Presi- 
dent," explaining  that  the  President  of 
our  League,  Mr.  Taft,  along  with  Dr. 
Lowell,  myself,  and  many  others,  werp 
not  of  the  President's  party,  yet  I  was 
authorized  and  Instructed  to  support  the 
President. 

Bourgeois  replied  that  at  the  Plenary 
Session  of  the  Conference,  which  was  to 
be  held  on  the  Friday  following,  namely, 
on  the  14th,  at  the  Qua!  d'Orsay,  in  view 
of  the  American  position  which  I  had 
made  clear  to  him,  he  would  support  the 
"Draft  as  Provisionally  Appw.ved,"  but 
that  he  wanted  me  to  appreciate  that 
they  had  politics  in  France  as  well  as 
we  had,  and  that  therefore  he  would,  at 
any  rate,  have  to  present  at  the  Confer- 
ence the  two  articles  referred  to,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  for  their  popular 
effect;  but  that  I  could  rely  on  it  that 
his  Government  would  in  the  final 
analysis  accept  the  Covenant  or  draft  as 
provisionally  presented  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  fourteen  nations  which  had 
participated  in  its  preparation  and  had 
preliminarily  agreed  to  it. 

When  Bourgeois  and  d'Estoumelles 
departed  at  about  ten  o'clock,  I  called  up 
Colonel  House,  and,  after  briefly  inform- 
ing him  what  had  takea  place,  I  told 
him  that  the  League  was  "off  the  rocks." 
He  expressed  his  great  gratification,  and 
on  the  following  morning  when  I  met 
him  he  said  that  he  had  informed  the 
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Colonel  House,  who,  on  Mr.  Strmu^t 

arrival  in  Paris,  immediately  usherci 

him  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Peo« 

Conference 

President,  who  desired  heartily  to  eoo- 
gratulate  me. 

When  Colonel  House  had  Informed  at 
that  "the  League  was  on  the  rocks,*  it 
was  more  real  than  figurative;  for  at  tlx 
session  of  the  Commission  on  the  Lea^Dt 
held  the  evening  before,  the  Vnsieb 
members  having  Insisted  upon  am  later- 
national  army  to  guard  the  frontier,  aad 
President  Wilson  having  point-bUnk  re- 
fused to  agree  to  it,  an  impasse  had  been 
reached,  since  neither  side  would  give 
way.  The  Commission  thereupon  »i- 
joumed,  apparently  without  uny  poao- 
blllty  of  coming  to  an  undertstandine 
Considerable  bitterness  was  develops 
in  the  discussion,  as  I  learned,  betve^* 
the  President  and  M.  Bourgeois.  It  wi5 
at  this  stage  that  I  fortuitously  arrii*' 
at  the  Crillon  to  report  that  our  Con-- 
mlttee,  by  calling  on  M.  Bourgeois,  bs-i 
been  able  unofficially  to  take  up  and  di« 
cuss  with  him  the  situation,  which  off 
daily  had  apparently  passed  beyond  tl> 
stage  of  further  discussion.  Therefor^ 
it  proved  a  great  relief  to  the  Preaider' 
and  Colonel  House,  as  well  as  to  ClfSDffl 
ceau  and  Bourgeois,  that  we  had  b^f 
able  to  remove  the  impnssr  by  indurtr. 
the  French  delegates  to  agree  to  support 
the  Covenant  as  preliminarily  drafted 

The  next  day  I  met  Baron  d'Eatocr 
nelles  at  lunch,  and  he  informed  me  thai 
Bourgeois  had  expressed  himself  gntt 
fled  with  the  clarification  I  had  glT«c 
him  and  that  I  could  rely  upon  the  Cove- 
nant being  adopted  as  we  had  agreed. 

AT  THE  IHP08INC  PUMABT  SESUO> 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th.  while  1 
was  at  Colonel  House's  office,  I  r«cet«e< 
a  copy  of  the  Covenant,  which  had  Jti< 
been  put  in  print,  as  re-edlled  by  tli' 
Sulj^^o^^^t^»e^the  League  of  Natlnr,- 
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under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Robert 
Cecil.  While  I  was  there.  President 
Wilson  came  In  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  press.  When  he 
saw  me,  he  expressed  his  high  apprecia- 
tion for  our  services  and  helpfulness. 
The  President  made  a  brief  address  to 
the  corresiiondents,  beginning  in  a  semi- 
bumorous  vein,  and  then  giving  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  Covenant  as 
finally  drafted,  explaining  that  where  so 
many  nations  were  involved  no  one's  in- 
dividual Ideas  could  be  fully  satisfied, 
and  that  there  had  to  be  yielding  on  all 
sides.  Wilson  added  that  he  would  have 
liked  to  see  some  definite  provisions  re- 
garding the  protection  of  religious 
minorities,  and  referred  to  several  of  the 
other  outstanding  provisions. 

Colonel  House  asked  me  to  see  Bour- 
geois again  before  the  Plenary  Session, 
which  was  to  take  place  that  afternoon, 
saying  that  he  had  heard  that  Bourgeois 
was  going  to  oppose  the  Covenant.  I 
immediately  called  on  Bourgeois  again, 
and  told  him  precisely  what  the  Colonel 
had  said,  but  Bourgeois  assured  me  that 
there  had  been  no  change,  and  that  the 
Covenant,  or,  as  it  was  styled  in  French, 
Lc  Facte,  would  not  be  opposed. 

That  same  afternoon  I  went  With  for- 
mer Ambassador  Henry  White,  one  of 
our  official  delegates,  to  the  Session  of 
the  Plenary  Conference  at  the  Qua! 
d'Orsay,  which  convened  at  3:30  o'clock. 
I  accompanied  him  into  the  Conference 
room,  a  large,  vaulted,  ornate  chamber 
known  as  the  Clock  Room,  where  were 
seated,  at  the  tables  arranged  along 
three  sides  of  a  square,  with  an  inner 
row  of  seats  arranged  In  the  same  way, 
the  delegates  of  the  thirty  nations. 

On  the  outside  of  the  square  were  the 
tables  for  the  secretaries  of  the  several 
nations.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat 
M.  Clemenceau;  to  his  right  was  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  and  on  his  left  was  to  be 
Liloyd  George,  but,  as  he  was  not  present. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  sat  In  his  place.  Next 
on  the  right  was  Mr.  Lansing,  and  next 
on  the  left  was  Mr.  Balfour,  and  so  on  in 
order.  In  the  rear  of  the  chamber  were 
a  number  of  distinguished  persons  and 
other  officials  of  the  Powers.  To  one 
side  was  another  large  room  with  arched 
entrances,  occupied  by  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  press  of  the  world. 

The  proceedings  began  at  four  o'clock. 
The  ushers  closed  the  large  entrance 
doors  leading  out  into  the  foyer,  and  all 
was  still  and  in  expectancy  when 
Clemenceau  rose  and.  In  his  usual 
brusque  and  unceremonious  manner,  an- 
nounced that  "Monsieur  Wilson"  would 
have  the  "parole,"  meaning  the  floor. 

WILSON   HEADS  COVENANT 

President  Wilson  arose,  calm,  digni- 
fied, and  entirely  self-possessed,  and, 
after  a'  few  preliminary  words,  stated 
that  the  representatives  of  the  fourteen 
nations  which  composed  the  League  of 
Nations  Committee  had  unanimously 
agreed  to  the  Covenant,  consisting  of 
twenty-six  articles,  to  be  presented  to 
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(C)  International 

President  Wilson  as  he  appeared  on.  his  arrival  in  Parts 
for  the  Peace  Conference 


the  Conference,  representing,  according 
to  the  estimate,  1,200,000,000  people. 

He  read  the  articles  of  the  Covenant, 
one  by  one,  interpolating  here  and  there 
brief  explanations.  The  title  "Covenant" 
had  been  given  the  document  by  Wilson, 
a  designation  he  had  previously  used  In 
one  of  his  speeches.  This  was  regarded 
as  most  appropriate,  since  the  pact  was 
not  a  treaty  or  convention,  but  some- 
thing higher  and  more  sacred,  hence  the 
scriptural .  designation  "Covenant,"  such 
as  Ood  had  made  with  Israel. 

After  reading  the  articles,  Wilson 
made  an  address  of  about  thirty  min- 
utes. It  was  clear,  forceful,  and  in  his 
inimitable  style.  In  closing  be  said: 
"Armed  force  Is  In  the  background  in 
this  programme,  but  It  is  in  the  back- 
ground, and  if  the  moral  force  of  the 
world  will  not  suffice,  the  physical  force 
of  the  world  shall.  But  that  is  the  last 
resort,  because  this  is  intended  as  a 
constitution  of  peace,  not  as  a  League  of 
War.  Many  terrible  things  have  come 
out  of  this  war,  gentlemen,  but  some 
very  beautiful  things  have  come  out  of 
it.    Wrong  has  been  defeated,  but  the 


rest  of  the  world  has  been  more  con- 
scious than  It  ever  was  before,  of  the 
majesty  of  right." 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  then  spoke  brieflr. 
and  I  will  quote  a  single  passage  from 
his  address:  "Finally,  we  have. thought 
that  if  the  world  is  to  be  at  peace,  it  Is 
not  enough  to  forbid  war.  We  must  do 
something  more  than  that.  We  must 
try  and  substitute  for  the  principle  of 
international  competition  that  of  Inter- 
national co-operation." 

Bourgeois  declared  that  be  pro- 
posed amendments  which  he  thought  he 
ought  to  mention;  that,  while  his  coun- 
try bad  accepted  the  text  which  had 
been  read,  the  amendments  were  men- 
tioned so  that,  as  the  text  went  before 
the  world,  the  amendments  might  also 
be  considered,  to  the  effect  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  permanent  organization  to 
prepare  military  and  naval  means  of 
execution  and  make  them  ready  In  case 
of  emergency. 

JAPAN'S    PERSUASIVE   VOICE 

Baron  Makino.  speaking  with  persua- 
sive eloquence  in  perfect  English,  main- 
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tained  Us  previous  amendmentB,  which 
were  as  follows:  "The  equality  of  na- 
tions being  a  basic  principle  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  agree  to  accord,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  all  aliens,  nationals  of  States, 
members  of  the  League,  equal  and  Just 
treatment  in  every  respect,  msfetog  no 
distinction  either  in  law  or  in  tact  on 
account  of  their  race  or  nationality." 
He  then  added:  "I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
declare  clearly  on  this  occasion  that  the 
Japanese  Qovemment  and  people  feel 
poignant  regret  at  the  failure  of  the 
Commission  to  approve  of  their  Just  de- 
mand for  laying  down  a  principle  aim- 
ing at  the  adjustment  of  this  long- 
standing grievance,  the  demand  that  is 
l>ased  upon  a  deep-rooted  natural  con- 
viction. They  will  continue  in  their 
insistence  for  the'adoption  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  the  League  in  the  future." 

George  Barnes,  the  English  labor 
leader,  upheld  the  argument  of  Bour- 
geois for  an  international  force.  Veni- 
zelos  referred  to  the  amendments  of 
France  which  had  been  held  back  be- 
cause of  constitutional  barriers  of  ac- 
quiescence on  the  part  of  certain  coun- 
tries. He  thought  those  countries 
should  make  an  effort  to  remove  those 
barriers,  but  that,  if  they  could  not  do 
so,  then  France  should  recede  from  her 
position.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Australia, 
interposed  a  question  demanding  to 
know  when  and  where  the  discussion  of 
mandatories  would  take  place,  to  which 
Clemenceau  replied  that  the  document 
would  rest  on  the  table  and  would  be 
discussed  at  a  distant  date.  Thereupon 
be  abruptly  adjourned  the  session. 

CIVILIZATION'S  GOLDEN  CHAPTER 

As  the  delegates  moved  out,  I  met 
President  Wilson,  who  asked  me  for  my 
opinion  about  the  Covenant.  I  replied 
that  it  was  much  more  comprehensive 
and  forceful  than  I  had  believed  it  pos- 
sible for  the  nations  preliminarily  to 
agree  upon.  He  expressed  himself  as 
much  gratified.  I  believed  then,  and  do 
yet,  that  but  for  Wilson's  prestige  and 
dominant  leadership  of  the  Conference, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  Covenant  was  con? 
cemed,  it  would  perhaps  not  have  been 
formulated,  if  ever,  until  after  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded.  At  any 
rate,  I  very  much  doubt  if  an  agreement 
could  have  been  arrived  at. 

After  my  conversation  with  Wilson, 
Bourgeois  said  to  me  that  he  hoped  I 
was  satisfied  with  his  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  the  Covenant,  that  he  had  to 
refer  to  the  amendments  he  presented 
80  that  they  might  receive  consideration. 
I  told  him  that  he  had  followed  the 
course  he  had  agreed  to  when  he  siwke 
to  me  two  nights  before,  that,  while  he 
would  refer  to  bis  amendments,  he 
would  nevertbeless  support  ib»  Cov^ 
nant 

Whan  I  bad  returned  to  my  apart- 
ment, I  wrote  in  my  "Random  Notes:" 
'1  regard  this  day  and  its  happenings 
w  the  golden  chapter  in  the  history  of 
sivUIzation."  Notwithstanding  what  has 


since  happened,  I  have  not  abandoned 
hope  that  such  may  yet  prove  true. 

AT  TEA  WITH  GENERAL  SMOTS 

Two  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Conference,  Hamilton  Holt  and  I  had 
tea  with  General  Smuts,  the  distin- 
guished South  African  delegate.  He  is 
a  man  of  very  pleasant  appearance, 
rather  short  in  stature,  and  with  his 
florid  complexion  looks  like  a  veritable 
Dutchman.  He  was  then  apparently 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  would 
hardly,  from  his  appearance,  be  taken 
for  a  soldier,  but  rather  for  a  student. 
He  had  given  much  detailed  study  to  the 
subject  of  a  League  of  Nations,  and  from 
his  brochure  'The  League  of  Nations — 
A  Practical  Suggestion"  (1918)  more  of 
his  suggestions  as  there^  set  forth  en- 
tered into  the  articles  of  the  Covenant 
than  those  proposed  by  any  other  of  the 
delegates,  including  Wilson.  Smuts  ad- 
vocated In  this  brochure  that  "the 
League  should  be  put  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  programme  of  the  Peace 
Conference,"  the  same  position  that  Wil- 
son afterward  successfully  pushed  for- 
ward. In  the  preface  of  his  brochure, 
dated  December  16,  1918,  Smuts  says: 

To  my  mind  the  world  is  ripe  for 
the  greatest  step  forward  ever  made 
in  the  government  of  mtin.  And  I 
hope  this  brief  account  of  thv  League 
will  assist  the  public  to  realize  how 
great  an  advance  is  possible  to-day  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  immeasurable 
sacrifices  of  this  war.  If  that  advance 
is  not  made,  this  war  will,  from  the 
moat  essential  point  of  view,  have 
loeen  fought  in  vain,  and  great 
calamities  will  follow. 

Dining  soon  afterwards  with  Sir  Rob- 
ert Borden,  then  Premier  of  Canada  and 


F!NAL  events  in  Paris  con- 
nected with  the  Peace  Con- 
ference are  described  next 
week  by  Ambassador  Straus  in 
the  dosing  chapter  of  his  Auto- 
biography. He  depicts  impor- 
tant conferences  with  President 
Wilson,  Colonel  House,  Alexan- 
der Kerensky,  Yenizelos,  refugee 
Russian  statesmen,  and  others. 
He  reports  the  London  meeting 
of  the  allied  societies  for  the 
League  of  Nations.  He  tells  of 
his  return  to  America  and  of  the 
efforts  to  secure  American  par- 
ticipation in  some  hind  of  League 
of  Nations.  He  doses  with  a  terse 
and  illumbating  appeal  for  indi- 
vidual states  to  conform  their  poli- 
cies to  the  world's  common  needs. 


one  of  the  British  delegates,  we  met  sev- 
eral of  bis  colleagues.  Balfour  was  ex- 
pected, but  he  had  been  compelled  to 
return  to  London  that  day.  Sir  Robert 
was  an  Important  member  of  the  British 
Delegation,  and  made  some  very  helpful 
suggestions.  He  opposed  Article  X  of 
the  Covenant,  which  provides  that  "the 
High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  Integrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  all 
States,  members  of  the  League,"  etc.,  the 
same  article  that  eventually  met  with 
so  much  opposition  In  our  Senate,  and 
doubtless  was  the  principal  cause  for  the 
Senate's  failure  to  ratify.  At  that  time 
It  was  generally  rumored  that  Borden 
would  be  selected  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  to  succeed  Lord  Reading. 
He  would  doubtless  have  made  a  most 
acceptable  representative  in  Washington 
of  the  British  Government,  exceptional 
as  it  would  have  been  to  have  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  represented  by  a  colonial 
official.  No  one  could  have  been  sent 
who  understood  oilr  country  and  our  peo- 
ple better. 


PERSHING  NERVOUS  BEFORE  MAKING 
A  SPEECH 

Washington's  Birthday  was  celebrated 
by  the  American  Society,  which  gave  a 
luncheon  at  the  HOtel  Palais  d'Orsay. 
There  were  present  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Americans.  It  was  a  notable 
assembly,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sit- 
ting next  to  General  Pershing,  with 
whom  I  had  a  lengthy  talk.  We  spoke, 
among  other  things,  of  the  proposal  that 
our  country  should  take  a  mandate  to 
govern  the  Ottoman  Empire  or  any  part 
of  Europe.  Great  propaganda  had  been 
made  that  we  should  take  a  mandate  for 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Pershing  agreed 
with  me  that  this  would  lead  to  endless 
complications  and  would  not  be  ap- 
proved at  home.  I  also  talked  with 
Colonel  House  upon  the  subject,  who 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  Pershing  was 
evidently  quite  nervous,  for  he  was  ex- 
pected to  speak,  and  he  was  making 
some  notes.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he 
was  more  disturbed  than  if  he  were 
about  to  enter  into  a  serious  military 
engagement 

I  had  lunch  the  next  day  with  Boris 
Bakhmetetr,  Russian  Ambassador  to  tbe 
United  States,  at  which  I  met  Sazonoff, 
former  Ulnlster  for  Foreign  Affairs  un- 
der the  Czar's  r^me.  We  spoke  of 
Russia  and  the  possibility  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

I  was  told  that  the  late  Czar  was 
kindly  and  humane,  but  that  he  bad 
been  completely  misled  and  dominated 
by  crafty  Ministers  who  were  plotting 
and  intriguing  one  against  the  other: 
that  Russia  was  not,  by  reason  of  the 
Ignorance  of  its  people,  fitted  to  become 
a  republio,  but  that  it  must  have  a  gov- 
ernment powerfully  centralized,  and 
that  Its  best  hope  would  be  tbe  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy  under  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  as  constitutional  ruler.    Saso- 
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noff  said  it  was  a  pitr  that  Petrograd 
was  not  taken  by  the  Allied  fleet. 

On  February  26  the  Union  of  Associa- 
tions for  the  Society  of  Nations,  together 
with  the  European  Bureau  of  the  Carne- 
gie Peace  Foundation,  gave  a  luncheon 
in  honor  of  Ambassador  Sharp  and  my- 
self at  the  Cercle  Interallid,  at  which 
M.  lAoa.  Bourgeois  presided.  There 
were  present  some  serenty-flve  guests, 
mostly  delegates  and  French  ofBclals, 
including  Sir  Robert  Borden;  Venizelos, 
the  Greek  delegate;  the  Rumanian  Min- 
ister; M.  Vesnitcb,  the  Serbian  Minister; 
and  the  Brazilian  Amt>as8ador.  At  the 
conclusion  M.  Bourgeois  arose  and,  al- 
though there  were  to  be  no  set  speeches, 
expressed  the  regret  of  the  French 
nation  that  Ambassador  Sharp  would  in 
the  near  future  relinquish  his  post,  and 
complimented  his  Administration  upon 
its  work  of  the  past  four  trying  years. 
He  praised  my  effective  helpfulness  in 
regard  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
stated  that  be  not  only  greeted  me  as  a 
twin,  because  he  was  bom  in  the  same 
year  as  I  was,  but  also  as  a  Frenchman, 
since  my  father,  who  was  bom  in  1809, 


was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  because 
my  great-grandfather  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Conference  which  was  summoned  by 
Napoleon  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
past  century. 

In  reply,  I  stated  that  an  American,  to 
be  truly  patriotic,  should  understand  our 
early  history,  and  that  no  American 
with  this  knowledge  could  fail  to  have 
a  love  and  sense  of  gratitude  for  CVance, 
our  ally  in  the  establishment  of  democ- 
racy, as  we  had  so  recently  been  her 
ally  for  the  liberation  of  the  world. 

LANSING  IS  SIDE-TRACKED 

My  conferences  regarding  the  League 
of  Nations  while  it  was  under  discussion 
and  formulation  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Conference  having  charge  of  that 
subject  were  held  with  Colonel  House 
and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Auchincloss.  On 
February  27  I  had  lunch  with  Secretary 
Lansing.  It  had  been  quite  obvious  to 
me  that  even  before  this  he  had  been 
practically  side-tracked,  and  that  Colonel 
House  bad  replaced  him  from  the  be- 
ginning, doubtless  by  direction  of  the 


President.  This  was  very  evident  so  far 
as  the  League  of  Nations  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Lansing  informed  me  that  be  had 
pointed  out  a  number  of  technical  objec- 
tions to  the  Covenant  as  formulated, 
which,  he  was  sure,  would  prove  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  difference  and  would  make 
trouble.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was 
evidently  not  conversant  with  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  discussion  regarding  the 
articles  of  the  Covenant. 

I  referred  to  the  entire  omission  in 
the  second  draft  of  the  section  respect- 
ing civil  and  religious  liberty  and  the 
protection  of  minorities,  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  tentative  draft,  but  was 
finally  omitted  because  Japan  had  in- 
sisted that  the  equality  of  races  be  in- 
cluded, whereupon  the  whole  subject 
had  been  omitted.  I  suggested  that  the 
entire  subject,  which  was  in  fact  a  Bill 
of  Rights,  now  that  it  bad  l>een  excluded 
from  the  Covenant,  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  treaties  to  be  made  with 
each  of  the  new  nations.  Lansing 
agreed  with  me  that  that  should  be  done 
and  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
the  best  plan. 


THE  JERICHO  ROAD 

BY   HENRY   VAN  DYKE 


IN  the  big,  bare  inn  at  the  top  of  the 
Jericho  Road  three  travelers  were 
sitting  around  an  open  fire,  for  the 
night  was  cold.  They  were  persons  of 
some  importance  in  their  time,  being 
rich,  and  their  many  followers — ser- 
vants, guards,  horses,  and  beasts  of  bur- 
den— crowded  the  alcoves  around  the 
courtyard  of  the  kh&n. 

One  ot  the  three  was  a  Roman  tax- 
gatherer  from  Jerusalem;  the  second 
was  a  Persian  silk  merchant  from  Ecba- 
tana;  the  third  was  a  Greek  theater 
director  from  the  rich  city  of  Gerasa, 
l>eyond  the  Jordan.  They  had  often  met 
before  at  the  same  kh&n,  for  their  busi- 
ness frequently  called  them  to  traverse 
this  dangerous  road.  They  were  always 
glad  of  a  meeting  and  a  friendly  talk 
over  a  cup  of  mulled  wine,  no  religion 
having  yet  been  discovered  to  forbid 
such  cheerful  and  warming  fellowship. 
So  they  rested  and  told  their  stories,  as 
travelers  like  to  do. 

"But  where  is  our  old  companion,  the 
good  man  from  Samaria?"  asked  the 
Roman.  "He  is  usually  on  the  road  at 
this  season,  with  his  sacks  of  corn  from 
Oothan  and  bis  skins  of  wine  from 
Jezreel.  There  is  a  good  market  for 
them  in  Jemsalem  now." 

"Perhaps  he  Is  waiting,"  said  the  Per- 
sian, "for  the  market  to  rise  a  little 
more.  He  understands  his  business, 
that  Samaritan.  But  he  is  kind,  very 
kind — the  blessing  of  Ahura-Mazda  is 
upon  him." 

The  Greek  smiled. 

"It  Is  so,"  he  said,  "excessively  so.  He 
never  loses  a  chance  to  perform  a  work 


of  mercy,  to  bind  up  the  wounded,  to 
pour  out  money  for  the  distressed.  And 
I  never  knew  a  man  to  have  so  many 
chances.  I  will  wager  that  even  now  he 
is  picking  up  some  poor  wretch  on  the 
Jericho  Road  and  taking  care  of  him. 
That  is  what  delays  him.  It  has  become 
a  habit." 

At  that  moment,  as  if  a  bell  had  called 
him,  the  Good  Samaritan  entered.  He 
was  dusty  and  a  little  out  of  breath,  but 
he  made  the  Oriental  salutations  of  po- 
liteness as  usual,  and  sat  down  with  his 
friends  by  the  fire. 

"Another?"  asked  the  Roman. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Samaritan,  "an* 
other— in  truth,  several  others." 

"How  many  does  that  make,"  asked 
the  Greek,  "since  we  first  met  here?" 

The  Samaritan  threw  up  his  hands. 

"I  do  not  know.  I  have  lost  the  count 
Since  I  began  to  travel  this  road,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  it  has  been  the  same 
thing  every  year,  sometimes  twice  a 
year.  Always  robbery,  outrage,  murder 
— ^people  lying  in  their  blood  by  the  road- 
side, women  violated,  little  children  cut 
to  pieces.  This  time  it  was  a  poor  man 
of  the  sect  called  Nazarenes  whom  they 
beat  till  they  thought  he  was  dead.  His 
wife  they  stabbed  to  death  and  two  girl 
children  they  abused  into  madness.  I 
and  my  servants  did  what  we  could  for 
tbsm  and  brought  them  here  for  safety," 

"Such  things  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
Empire,"  said  the  Roman,  gravely. 
"Who  is  guilty  of  these  offenses  against 
.'ustice  and  the  Roman  peace?" 

"Always  the  same  tribe,"  said  the 
SamariUn.    "They  call  it  'taking  toll.' 


They  say  their  religion  authorizes  it, 
and  after  they  have  done  it  they  wash 
their  bands  and  say  their  prayers.  But 
the  name  of  their  god  must  be  Satan, 
and  the  blood  on  their  souls  will  not 
wash  out." 

"But  this  tribe  must  be  subdued,"  said 
the  Roman.  "They  must  be  taught  and 
bound  to  keep  the  peace." 

"Subdued  is  an  easy  word,"  said  the 
Persian;  "but  in  my  country  there  are 
tigers  which  cannot  be  changed  into 
cats.  You  cannot  trust  them  if  they 
smell  blood." 

"It  is  so  with  this  robber  tribe,"  said 
the  Samaritan.  "Time  and  again  one 
army  after  another  has  beaten  them,  and 
they  have  cringed  and  fawned  and  prom- 
ised to  be  good.  But  when  they  are  for- 
given and  the  army  withdraws  they 
break  out  again  to  rob  and  rape,  to 
butcher  and  bum.  Tme,  they  let  us 
pass  because  we  are  strong  and  well 
armed.  Bat  for  the  weak  and  helpless 
they  have  no  mercy  but  torture  and  no 
compassion  but  the  grave.  Year  after 
year  the  same  bmtality,  the  sa^ie  hor- 
ror! My  gorge  rises  at  the  bloodiness  of 
the  Jericho  Road." 

"But  why,"  asked  the  Greek,  very 
softly,  "Just  why  do  you  not  go  around 
by  some  other  way?  You  would  escape 
these  sights  that  trouble  you  so  deeply 
and  cost  you  so  much  money  in  charity. 
It  is  none  of  your  affair,  after  all.  What 
are  the  Jews  to  you,  except  as  cus- 
tomers? Why  not  abandon  the  Jericho 
Road?" 

The  Samaritan  looked  at  him,  and 
then  answered,  sharply  and  firmly,  ~ 
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if  he  had  often  thought  of  the  question 
and  had  the  answer  ready. 

"For  two  reasons.  The  first  is  the 
same  that  brings  you  here.  We  all  need 
that  road  in  our  business.  It  Is  the 
shortest  and  best  way  to  Jerusalem. 
The  second  reason  is  one  that  perhaps 
you  may  not  shar&  To  avoid  the 
Jericho  Road  would  not  deliver  me  from 
Its  horrors.  I  should  still  see  them  in 
my  heart — the  wounded,  the  outraged, 
the  slaughtered — they  would  haunt  me 
and  cry  for  help.  Are  they  not  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  as  we  are?  Ood 
knows  they  have  cost  me  enough.   But  I 


give  it  willingly.  I  only  wish  I  could  do 
more  for  them." 

"You  can,"  said  a  deep  voice  close  be- 
hind the  travelers.  They  looked  up  In 
surprise,  and  saw  a  man  clothed  in 
rough  garments  of  camel's  hair,  with  a 
leathern  girdle  round  his  loins.  He  had 
come  in  quietly  and  stood  leaning  on  his 
long  staff,  gazing  sternly  into  their 
faces. 

"You  can  do  much  more,  all  of  you. 
You  must  do  more  if  you  would  meet 
your  duty.  You  are  rich.  You  have 
power.  Put  a  strong  guard  on  this  path- 
way of  blood  and   shame.     Make  this 


tribe  of  robbers  and  murderers  afraid. 
since  they  understand  no  other  argu- 
ment. It  is  even  more  merciful  to  pre- 
vent cruelty  than  to  heal  the  wounded. 
It  is  even  more  righteous  to  protect  the 
helpless  than  to  comfort  them  in  their 
misery.  This  ought  ye  to  do,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone.  I  charge  yon 
in  the  name  of  Ood.  Patrol  the  Jericho 
Road!" 

The  four  travelers  looked  at  one  an- 
other with  wondering  eyes,  for  the 
stranger  spoke  with  authority.  When 
they  turned  around  again  to  question 
him,  he  waa  gone  into  the  night 


BENITO  MUSSOLINI 

BY   EDWARD   CORSI 


Internitllonal 


FASCIST!  TJEAOEBS  HOXOBIWO  THE  "TWKNOWK  HEBO" 


Premier  MuawHnI  U  at  the  rlsht,  followed  by  General  DIas,  Admiral  de  Reval,  and  other  officials, 
•a  they  proceeded  to  the  tomb  of  the  "Unknown  Rero,"  where  allegiance  to  the  Kins  waa  awom 

by  the  new  government 


BACK  in  1892  a  group  of  enthusias- 
tic radicals  met  at  Genoa  and 
ushered  the  Italian  Socialist  party 
into  existence.  In  the  same  year,  and 
practically  at  the  same  time,  the  Sile- 
sian  Convent  at  Faenza  opened  its  huge 
iron  door  to  admit  a  wild-eyed  lad  into 
the  service  of  the  Church.  "He  seems 
quite  vivacious,"  remarked  the  rector 
to  "the  hopeful  mother  of  the  lad,  "but 
I  reckon  he'll  do." 

A  number  of  years  later  a  mass  of 
worklngmen  were  conducting  a  strike  in 
an  industrial  section  of  Romagna.  The 
strikers  were  alone  in  their  fight,  aban- 
doned by  their  leaders,  disowned  by  a 
hostile  Camera  del  Lavoro.  There  had 
been  plenty  of  mass-meetings,  plenty  of 
agitation.  Demands  were  made  and  re- 
jected. Hopes  of  victory  were  f&st  van- 
ishing. At  the  eleventh  hour  out  of  the 
mob  comes  a  youth  with  fire  in  his  eyes 


and  hatred  in  his  heart.  He  must  speak. 
"Comrades,"  he  shouts,  "you  have  had 
enough  words,  enough  speeches,  enough 
demonstrations,  enough  nonsense!  You 
have  the  strength  of  numbers  and  the 
force  of  arms!  You  have  no  head! 
Here,  take  mine!  This  is  the  hour  of 
revolution — revolution  at  once!"  The 
discouraged  mob  stood  aghast  in  the 
presence  of  this  mere  youth  who  dared  to 
speak  of  revolution.  But  his  words  had 
penetrated.  The  mob  reacted  in  all  its 
fury.  The  passion  of  revolution  took 
hold  of  the  abandoned  strikers.  "To  the 
railway!  To  the  railway!  Revolution!" 
shouted  the  frenzied  men  and  women. 
But  they  had  hardly  advanced  when  n 
troop  of  cavalry  compelled  them  to  dis- 
perse. They  fled  to  their  homes.  The 
revolution  was  blocked.  The  youthful  agi- 
tator, beaten  by  superior  force,  downed 
in  his  plan  of  battle,  was  led  away  by  a 


kindly  hand,  disillusioned  but  not  dis- 
couraged. He  would  try  again.  He  was 
born  for  the  revolution. 

The  wild-eyed  lad  at  the  Silesian  con- 
vent and  the  youthful  revolutionist  urg- 
ing the  mob  to  action  were  one  and  the 
same.  To-day,  after  thirty-odd  years  of 
agitation  and  leadership,  Benito  Musso- 
lini is  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, realizing  the  aspirations  of  his 
youth. 

Millions  of  newspaper  readers  the 
world  over  are  asking.  Who  is  this  Mus- 
solini?   What  kind  of  a  man  Is  he? 

Not  excepting  the  romantic  d'Annun- 
zio,  this  enfant  terrible  is  the  most,  pic- 
turesque figure  in  all  Italy.  It  I  oonld 
find  his  prototype  in  America,  I  would 
enga:ge  in  comparisons.  But,  fortu- 
nately, or  unfortunately  if  you  will, 
America  breeds  no  Mussolinis.  Meji  of 
his  type  are  to  be  found  in  Latin  coun- 
tries, where  temperament  and  impulse 
abound.  As  a  man  he  is  unique,  *ui 
generis.  As  a  leader  he  is  not  to  be 
compared.  At  this  time  of  writing  he 
has  his  country  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
to  crush  it  if  he  pleases,  to  save  it  If  he 
so  wills.  He  is  the  organizer  and  the 
builder  of  the  Fasci.  He  is  also  their 
master  mind. 

He  comes  from  the  soil,  and  he  hates 
democracy.  He  speaks  with  provincial 
pride  of  the  little  Roman  town  of  Varano 
de  Costa,  where,  forty  years  ago,  he  first 
saw  the  light  of  day.  His  father,  an 
iron  worker,  was  an  ardent  Internation- 
alist who  suffered  imprisonment  for  his 
loyalty  to  Marx.  His  mother,  not  unlike 
many  Italian  mothers  of  her  day,  hoped 
to  have  her  Benito  a  priest  of  the 
Church.  But,  as  destiny  would  have  It. 
Benito  was  a  rebel  from  the  day  of  his 
birth,  a  rel>el  against  the  clergy,  a^inst 
society,  against  law  and  order.  The 
Silesian  fathers  got  rid  of  the  vivacious 
lad  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  he  later 
took  to  teaching.  He  did  not  teach  for 
long.  The  atmosphere  of  the  school- 
room, like  that  of  the  chapel,  bored  him. 
He  craved  for  action,  for  adventure,  for 
life.  He  abandoned  the  schoolroom  and 
set  out  for  Switzerland.    T^e  news  of 
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his  father's  arrest  on  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture failed  to  hold  blm  back.  He  Is 
not  a  man  win)  wtll  hold  back.  He  went 
right  ahead  to  Yverdon,  arriving  there 
with  two  lire  In  his  pockets.  After 
roaming  for  days  from  job  to  Job,  he  was 
finally  arrested  and  Imprisoned  on  a 
charge  of  vagrancy.  He  returned  to 
Italy,  determined  to  "upset  the  world 
and  everybody  In  it."    He  did. 

Mussolini  was  bom  for  the  pen,  and 
he  followed  his  inclination.  As  a  boy 
he  had  written  many  articles  and  much 
bad  poetry.  In  Switzerland  he  bad 
worked  as  a  mason.  He  would  be  a 
Journalist.  In  Trento  he  Joined  the  mar- 
tyr Cesare  Battista  and  wrote  for  "11 
Popolo."  He  gave  himself  to  the  cause 
of  Italian  Irredentlsm.  employing  his 
pen,  which  was  also  his  sword,  with 
fierce  hatred  against  Austria  and  the 
AuBtrlans.  He  left  Battista  and  founded 
"La  Lotto  dl  Classe"  in  Forli.  His  arti- 
cles and  editorials  were  so  bitter,  so 
venomous,  so  belligerent,  that  all  Italy 
came  to  know  Mussolini,  the  merciless 
revolutionist  He  demanded  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Socialist  party,  as  he  has  de- 
manded the  Oovemment,  and  the  party 
surrendered.  He  assumed  the  editorship 
of  the  "AvantI,"  the  official  organ  of  the 
Socialist  movement,  and,  fearing  "nei- 
ther Rome  nor  hell,"  set  out  to  "put 
blood,  nei^-es.  and  Iron  in  a  huge  empty 
body."  Under  his  leadership  the  Social- 
ist party  assumed  a  belligerent  attitude 
in  Italian  politics.  Mussolini  was  the 
bitterest  agitator  and  the  most  aggress- 
ive propagandist  the  Italian  Socialists 
had  ever  seen.  He  was  not  for  the  class 
ptruggle.    He  was  for  class  war. 

Then  the  World  War  came.  A  deep 
love  of  country,  slumbering  for  years  in 
the  heart  of  the  revolutionary,  came  to 
life  with  the  first  booming  of  the  guns. 
Mussolini  could  not  resist  its  magnet- 
ism. He  was  a  born  fighter,  a  man  for 
the  trenches,  a  dynamic  human  force. 
The  policy  of  neutrality  decided  upon 
by  bis  party  was  not  for  him.  He  would 
not  be  a  pacifist.  He  could  not  be.  He 
cried  out  for  war,  and  he  ceased  to  be 
a  Socialist  "Traitor!"  shouted  his  com- 
rades. "Scoundrels,  cowards!"  thun- 
dered Mussolini. 

On  November  15,  1914,  the  first  issue 
of  "II  Popolo  d'lUlia,"  the  bitterest  anti- 
Socialist  organ  In  Itoly,  appeared  on  the 
news-stands  of  Milan.  Through  Its  col- 
umns Mussolini  cried  out  for  war — for 
war  against  Austria  and  Germany,  for 
war  against  the  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist parties,  against  all  the  enemies 
of  Itoly.  He  fought  for  and  in  the  war. 
All  Itoly  listened  to  the  emotional,  dra- 
matic, inspiring  war  speeches  of  Musso- 
lini, the  redeemed.  Four  years  later  he 
began  the  organization  of  the  Fasci. 
The  first  to  respond  to  his  call  were  the 
Arditl. 

MHiat  has  happened  since  then  is 
practically  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. With  bis  million  Fasclsti,  who 
compose  the  most  remarkable  movement 
of  youth  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  he 
turn    brought   the    Socialist    and    Comr 
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munist  parties  to  their  knees.  He  has 
assumed  absolute  control  of  the  Itolian 
Government.  It  may  truly  be  said  that 
in  the  hands  of  this  man  lies  the  fate 
of  Itoly. 

Mussolini  is  an  eccentric  man  of  re- 
markable force  and  initiative.  Though 
he  betrays  a  childish  sentimentollsm  In 
his  acceptance  of  political  ideas,  he  is 
inclined  to  be  egotistical,  cruel,  and  un- 
scrupulous. He  is  not  a  cultured  man. 
He  abhors  the  academic  mind  and  hates 
the  doctrinaire.  His  articles  are  super- 
ficial, bis  speeches  abound  in  adjectives. 
But  he  is  as  aggressive  with  his  pen  as 
with  his  tongue.  The  editorials  in  "II 
Popolo  d'ltalla"  are  venomous,  menac- 
ing, and  always  polemical.  One  of  the 
editors  of  the  Fascista  organ  gives  this 
picture  of  Mussolini  at  work  in  his 
office: 

In  the  editorial  offices  there  is  com- 
plete silence.  Mussolini  is  at  work. 
Facing  him,  on  the  wall,  hangs  the 
black  flsK  of  the  Arditl,  with  its 
prominent  skull  and  dagger;  on  the 
table,  between  the  barricade  of  books 
and  the  mass  of  manuscripts,  rests 
his  revolver;  n  bit  further,  on  a  vol- 
ume of  Carducci,  a  hunting  knife, 
with  its  blade  of  steel,  glitters  In  the 
sunlight;  close  to  his  Inkwell  Is  an- 
other revolver,  a  smaller  one  of 
feminine  elegrance.  On  the  book- 
case— rather,  on  a  mass  of  manu- 
scripts never  to  be  published — are 
boxes  of  bullets;  near  by  rests  his 
Fascista  cane.  In  this  formidable 
armory,  standing  out  in  perfect  con- 
trast to  the  black  flag,  Mussolini 
loads,  murmurs,  shrieks,  threatens, 
and  explodes.  He  hammers  out  his 
thoughts.  His  pen  cuts  deep  Into  the 
paper.  He  works  like  a  workman. 
He  glories  In  his  work. 

"Clemenceau,"  says  Nitti,  "has  been 
throughout  his  whole  life  a  formidable 
man  of  destruction."  Mussolini  differs 
from  Clemenceau  only  In  that  he  can 


also  build.  He  is  a  doer  of  things.  He 
believes  in  accomplishment  in  achieve- 
ment, and  has  no  patience  with  men  who 
will  not  act.  In  his  large,  protniding 
eyes  there  is  bitter  determination  and 
much  iron.  He  built  up  the  Socialist 
party  and  then  abandoned  it  He  fol- 
lowed with  the  building  of  the  Fasci. 
He  will  now  build  an  iron  government 

Mussolini,  unlike  many  of  the  party, 
leaders  in  Italy,  cannot  be  credited  with 
firm  political  convictions.  He  is  con- 
tinuously in  a  stole  of  poll,ticaI  change. 
Even  to-day  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  is  hopelessly  divided  on  what 
Mussolini  actually  believes  and  desires. 
He  has  been  a  Socialist  and  a  Socialist 
leader  for  many  years.  But  was  he  truly 
a  Socialist?  Did  he  fully  grasp  the 
Marxian  theories  of  government?  It  is 
difficult  to  answer  the  question.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  lured  by 
the  romanticism  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment. He  loved  to  fight,  and  the  Social- 
ist party,  the  class  struggle,  offered  him 
the  opportunity  to  fight.  He  has  never 
believed  in  reform  through  the  ballot. 
He  believed  and  believes  in  the  right  of 
might  As  a  youth  he  believed  in  indus- 
trial and  political  revolution.  As  a 
leader  of  the  Socialists  he  believed  in 
settimane  rossc  and  Xa  guerra  di  classe. 
In  the  war  he  was  a  soldier  of  the 
trenches.  In  peace  he  guided  his 
Fasclsti  through  civil  war. 

To-day,  with  the  reins  of  government 
in  his  hands,  this  man,  ferocious  as  a 
tyrant  and  human  as  a  child,  promises 
to  restore  law  and  order.  "Democracy," 
be  has  said,  "has  failed  in  Itoly.  This 
is  the  day  of  the  dictatorship." 

Will  he  restore  the  Government  to  all 
the  people  of  Italy  or  will  he  continue  to 
dominate  single-handedly,  as  he  has 
dominated  from  that  day  In  Romagna 
when  he  urged  the  striking  workmen  to 
revolution?  The  nation  awaits  breath- 
lessly the  next  move  of  Benito  Musaolinl. 
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TWO   EXPERIMENTS 

BY  C.  HARLOW  RAYMOND 


Y 


"OU  ought  to  write  something 
about  that,"  said  the  head  of  the 
English  Department  in  a  big 
preparatory  school.  "Those  aria  two  un- 
usually interesting  experiments." 

The  two  other  English  teachers  com- 
pleting our  group,  talking  shop  after  a 
full  day  of  reading  for  the  College  En- 
trance Board  examinations,  urged  the 
same  thing.  And  so  I  have  done  so. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  the  experi- 
ments, but  perhaps  my  writing  about 
them  may  help  to  encourage  some  of  ub 
teachers  who  in  the  routine  of  the  dally 
task  may  have  become  tired,  discour- 
aged, or  mired. 

So  much  for  introduction,  except — ^they 
really  aren't  experiments;  they  are 
proved  facts. 

Four  years  ago  I  wished  to  demon- 
strate to  myself  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
certain  theories  of  my  own  as  to  a  boy's 
liking  for  poetry.  For  years,  in  classes 
corresponding  to  eighth  grade  or  a  little 
higher,  I  had  had  some  very  interesting 
results  in  getting  boys  not  only  to  read 
poetry,  but  also  to  compose  verse.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  could  be. done,  while 
carrying  the  regular  work  of  the  course, 
with  a  class  a  year  older,  corresponding 
roughly  to  first-year  high  school  boys.  In 
which  there  should  be  no  picked  boys 
except  such  as  the  alphabet  in  its  natu- 
ral order  dropped  into  my  lap.  Accord- 
ingly, I  took  a  class  of  youngsters  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  years  old. 

Now  I  believed  that  the  supposition, 
held  by  many,  that  boys  as  a  rule  dis- 
like or  hate  poetry  is  absolutely  false. 
I  held,  and  still  hold,  that  almost  all 
boys  have  within  them  a  genuine  fond- 
ness for  poetry.  It  a  teacher  believes 
that  they  have  not  and  proceeds  to  teach 
with  that  view-point,  he  will  not  dis- 
cover their  liking,  and  beyond  question 
he  will  arouse  in  most  boys  so  great  an 
aversion  to  poetry  that  he  may  shut  the 
door  to  their  enjoyment  of  it,  not  only 
during  the  period  of  adolescence,  but 
possibly  for  all  time.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  a  teacher  really  loves  poetry 
and  takes  the  standpoint  that  men  are 
hut  boys  grown  up  and  have  in  common 
nn  inherent  love  for  tliat  which  is  clean 
and  true,  strong  and  brave,  and  fine  and 
beautiful,  he  will  find,  if  he  shows  any 
wisdom  in  his  teaching,  that  there  will 
be  a  ready  response  to  his  love  for 
poetry  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  This 
response  will  of  course  vary  with  the 
l>oy,  but  rare  indeed  is  he  who  does  not 
care  for  some  kind  of  poetry. 

In  my  experimental  class,  besldls  our 
work  in  grammar,  composition,  and 
prose  reading,  we  read  Thompson's 
"British  Verse"  from  the  beginning. 
After  we  had  discovered  that  Dan 
Chaucer  used  a  form  of  simplified  spell- 
ing   and   got   away   witli   It    when   we 


couldn't,  worse  luck! — and  bad  a  dell- 
clously  humorous  way  of  picturing  the 
people  of  his  day,  who  were  remarkably 
like  ourselves  in  spite  of  their  queer 
clothes  and  manners,  we  raced  through 
the  ballads  and  found  that,  naive  and 
crude,  exaggerated  and  absurd,  though 
they  might  be  in  places,  they  had  swing 
and  sincerity,  incident  and  plot,  and  ap- 
peal in  every  case.  Then  we  came  to 
the  lyric  poetry  of  Elizabeth's  age  and 
of  Shakespeare.  One  week  I  read  to  the 
boys  in  the  class  the  four  or  five  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  included  in  the 
"British  Verse,"  taking  up  one  or  two  a 
day  and  explaining  them  very  carefully. 
After  that  I  asked  each  member  of  the 
class  to  choose  the  sonnet  he  liked  best, 
and  to  bring  in  for  the  next  recitation  a 
carefully  written  paraphrase  of  it. 
When  that  was  done,  I  told  the  boys  I 
wished  each  one  to  memorize  the  sonnet 
of  his  choice.  They  of  course  found  that 
they  were  able  to  learn  it  in  no  time. 
Shortly  after  that  they  studied  Milton's 
sonnets.  It  was  simple  then  to  compare 
the  Shakespearean  and  the  Italian  types 
of  sonnets. 

It  was  now  some  time  after  Christmas, 
and  I  was  ready  for  the  experiment,  of 
which  the  boys  had  no  inkling.  One 
Monday  morning  I  said,  "Now,  boys, 
we'll  try  something  new  to-day.  We'll 
all  write  a  sonnet.  I  think  most  of  you 
can  do  it  In  the  forty-five  minutes." 

The  expression  of  surprise  and  In- 
credulity on  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
youngsters  was  most  amusing.  Most  of 
them  had  never  tried  to  write  verse. 
What  was  there  that  they  could  write 
upon?  I  told  them  that  the  subject- 
matter  was  simple.  They  had  been  read- 
ing a  good  deal  of  love  poetry.  They, 
being  experienced  In  all  such  matters, 
could  easily  write  a  love  sonnet.  They 
could  write  the  octave  on  a  description 
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of  "bet,"  though  who  "she"  was  I  did 
not  know  except  in  the  case  of  Jack. 
The  sestet  could  begin  with  "but," 
though  what  the  "but"  would  lead  to,  I 
had  no  idea.  What  more  did  they,  being 
intelligent  boys,  need?  Keep  quiet  and 
get  busy. 

Their  Lnaginatlon  was  tickled.  The 
competitions  they  had  had  in  rhyming 
words  <uid  In  synonyms  and  the  training 
they  had  had  in  the  rhythm  of  verse 
now  stood  them  in  good  stead,  and  they 
tackled  the  new  game  in  earnest.  I  had 
asked  them  to  Write  a  sonnet  in  forty- 
five  minutes  if  they  could.  I  knew  well 
enough  that  I  could  not  have  done  such 
a  thing  at  their  age,  and  I  question 
whether  many  of  my  day  and  generation 
could  have.  Could  any  of  these  boys  do 
It?  Quietly  and  eagerly  they  worked — 
no  sound  In  the  room  except  once  in  a 
while  a  boy  tiploed  to  me  to  ask  for  ad- 
vice. By  thirty-five  minutes  one  boy 
was  through;  by  forty,  three  more;  by 
forty-five,  eight  out  of  the  class  of  six- 
teen. All  but  two  had  more  than  eight 
lines.  The  work  of  ail  of  them  was  in 
true  sonnet  form  with  correct  versifica- 
tion. The  boys  who  had  not  finished 
were  allowed  two  or  three  days  extra, 
but  were  asked  to  get  their  sonnets  In 
as  soon  &a  possible.    They  did. 

When  we  discussed  the  sonnets,  some 
of  which  were  humorous,  some  serious, 
all  better  than  I  had  dared  hope  for,  we 
realized  that  writing  verse  was  not  so 
difficult,  after  all.  We  next  decided  to 
write  ballads.  Accordingly,  we  took 
twenty  minutes  of  a  recitation  for  each 
one  to  think  out  plots* for  ballads.  These 
were  read  in  class  and  criticised  by  the 
boys.  Then  I  asked  that  they  try  to  get 
their  ballads  in  within  a  week.  Well, 
we  had  some  great  ballads.  They  ran 
the  gamut  of  mystery,  disguise,  and  the 
supernatural,  lily-white  maids,  damsels 
with  golden  hair,  true  love  triumphant, 
tragic  death.  There  were  flaws  in  the 
meter  at  times— as  there  should  be  in 
all  true  ballads! — and  in  diction  and  in 
plot  it  was  still  possible,  if  one  desired, 
to  criticise;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sonnets,  I  was  able  to  congratulate  the 
boys  heartily  for  the  fine  work  they  bad 
done. 

We  had  great  fun  one  recitation  witli 
limericks.  Then  a  little  later  I  told  the 
boys  1  wished  to  try  another  experi- 
ment. I  wanted  them  to  put  either  the 
First  or  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  into 
verse.  And  I  told  them  why  I  thought 
such  an  exercise  would  be  helpful. 
Again  I  gave  them  plenty  of  time.  They 
found  this  versification  harder,  as  I  ex- 
pected; but  I  was  astonished  at  the  re- 
sults they  obtained.  Most  of  the  boys 
chose  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  and  they 
used  all  kinds  of  meter.  One  boy,  I  re- 
member, used  an  an^estic  trimeter  for 
the  First  Psalm.  When  we  read  and 
discussed  the  verse,  mixed  In  with  the 
bays'  versions,  I  gave  them  a  number  of 
poetic    (?)    paraphrases   from    an   old 
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metrical  version  of  tbe  Fsalms,  printed 
about  1800.  At  the  end  of  this  Joint 
reading  up  popped  tbe  hand  of  one  of 

the  boys.    "Mr.  R ,  I  think  some  of 

our  verse  is  better  than  some  of  that  in 
the  Psalms."    I  agreed  with  him. 

Every  year  we  give  a  prize  for  the 
best  verse  written  by  any  boy  in  the 
form.  By  this  time  my  boys  were  ready 
for  the  contest  I  told  them  I  hoped  a 
menrber  of  the  class  would  win  it,  but 
the  one  thing  I  really  cared  for  was  that 
each  boy  should  give  the  best  of  himself 
in  the  contest.  Each  member  of  the 
class  I  asked  to  write  at  least  one  piece 
of  verse  on  any  subject  he  pleased.  Host 
of  the  class  wrote  more  than  one.  In 
fact,  boys  were  bringing  verse  right 
along  for  me  to  look  over.  There  was 
war  verse  and  love  verse,  humorous,  re- 
flective, serious  and  tragic  verse,  narra- 
tive, lyric — all  verse;  and  it  ran  from 
limerick  length  to  that  of  many  stanzas. 
The  prize  poem  of  our  section,  according 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  boys,  gave  the 
exiteriences  of  a  Buddy* in  the  war;  it 
had  at  least  forty  quatrains.  It  was  an 
unusual  product  for  a  boy  of  fifteen  or 
so.    It  won  the  prize  for  the  form. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  class,  we  col- 
lected our  best  work,  which  I  handed  in 
to  the  head  master  to  read.  We  were 
very  proud  of  our  collection. 

Now  of  course  the  youngsters  had  not 
written  great  poetry,  and  probably  never 
will.  But.  according  to  their  age  and 
their  ability,  they  had  done  their  best. 
Moreover,  they  had  gained  much  more 
that  is  valuable.  They  bad  learned  by 
their  own  failures  and  successes  to  ap- 
preciate the  right  word  in  tbe  right 
place,  the  beauty  of  the  perfect  line,  the 
lilt  and  rhythm  of  mighty  swing  of  it, 
the  appeal  of  apt  and  lovely  figures  of 
speech,  the  charm  and  magic  of  all  true 
poetry.  Poetry  to  practically  every  one 
of  them  is  for  all  time  an  open  book, 
and  many  of  them  have  read  already 
much  in  its  golden  pages. 

Since  then  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  a  group  of  young  boys  in 
tbe  same  way.  What  teaching  I  did 
with  younger  boys  the  next  year  was 
necessarily  along  different  lines.  Practi- 
cally all  my  time  since  then  I  have  had 
to  devote  to  classes  preparing  strictly 
for  tbe  College  Board  examinations. 

Now  our  school  believes  in  preparing 
for  the  restricted  examination  in  Eng- 
lish, on  the  ground  that  tbe  drill  and 
training  of  a  definite  prescribed  course 
can  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  im- 
plant a  better  knowledge  of  tbe  essen- 
tials of  English  than  can  tbe  compre- 
hensive plan,  and  at  the  same  time  can 
be  made  interesting.  A  criticism  of  the 
restricted  plan  often  heard  is  that  it 
compels  tbe  study  of  books  that  the  boys 
bate..  "We  still  teach  Burke's  'Speech' 
and  Milton's  minor  poems,"  said  a 
teacher  in  English  last  June  to  m& 
"Why  the  head  makes  us,  I  don't  see,  for 
every  boy  hates  Burke  and  Milton.  I 
wish  the  head  would  let  us  teach  the 
■asier  books  prescribed  under  the  re- 
tricted  plan  or -else  the  comprehensive. 
I's  absurd  to  make  boys  study  stuff  they 
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To  answer  all  of  which  In  the  reverse 
order — ^a  thing  I  was  not  so  foolish  as 
to  attempt  In  any  form  or  order  with 
the  teacher  in  question,  for  inevitably 
there  is  a  great  gulf  between  us  regard- 
ing essentials — I  would  say  in  passing: 
(1)  that  it  is  very  difllcult,  to  put  it 
mildly,  to  teach  boys  or  anybody  what 
they  hate;  (2)  that  the  question  arises 
why  boys  should  hate  those  books — is  it 
the  book,  the  boy,  or  the  teacher  that 
is  at  fault?  (3)  that  the  fact  that  other 
books  may  be  easier  does  not  necessarily 
prove  their  greater  value  or  more  abid- 
ing interest — indeed,  probably  proves  the 
reverse.  On  all  this  I  could  write  at 
length,  but  that  is  another  matter. 

Personally  I  have  not  found  that  boys 
hate  Milton's  minor  poems  or  Burke's 
"Speech  on  Conciliation."  When  tbe 
poems  and  tbe  "Speech"  are  made  clear 
to  them,  almost  all  boys  like  them  very 
much.  Boys  with  imagination  prefer 
tbe  poems;  those  with  a  logical  mind, 
the  "Speech."  Last  year  I  assigned  for 
memory  work  any  passages  of  twelve 
lines  each  in  "L'AUegro,"  "II  Pense- 
rose,"  and  "Comus."  Practically  nine 
boys  out  of  ten  learned  twenty  lines  or 
more  from  each  poem,  and  one  boy 
memorized  all  of  "L'AUegro"  and  "II 
Penseroso,"  and  between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty lines  of  "Comus."  They  liked  the 
poems,  especially  the  two  shorter  ones. 
All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  l>oys  do 
not  necessarily  hate  poetry,  and  leads  to 
tbe  other  experiment  I  wish  to  write  of 
here. 

To  prepare  for  the  restricted  examina- 
tion there  is  so  much  work  assigned 
that  we  have  practically  no  time  allowed 
to  ask  boys  to  do  such  things  as  to  write 
original  verse.  However,  I  care  for 
poetry,  and  poetry  in  relation  to  life, 
so  much  that  I  am  not  content  merely 
to  keep  to  tbe  prescribed  list.  All  tbe 
time  I  am  attempting  to  lead  the  boys' 
thoughts  into  life,  and  at  all  times  I 
am  holding  to  tbe  tried  and  proved,  and 
seeking  to  add  tbe  new.  This  past  year, 
led  by  certain  results  I  had  gained  be- 
forehand, I  experimented  in  one  direc- 
tion in  earnest.  I  wished  to  see  what 
fruit  we  were  obtaining  from  the  two 
anthologies  of  British  verse  we  use  in 
our  lower  forms,  and  to  see  how  far  a 
liking  for  verse  would  carry  boys.  One 
day  I  copied  on  the  board  before  class 
Gilder's  exquisitely  l>eautiful  sonnet 
"The  Sonnet."  At  the  opening  of  each 
of  my  recitations' I  read  the  sonnet  with 
comment  on  its  author,  form,  and  con- 
tent. It  took  about  two  minutes  in  each 
of  my  four  classes.  After  that  tbe  regu- 
lar recitation  proceeded  as  usual.  I  no- 
ticed, however,  that  two  or  three  boys 
copied  the  sonnet  while  the  recitation 
was  going  on.  I  said  nothing;  neither 
did  they. 

The  next  recitation  there  was  Oppen- 
helm's  "The  Slave,"  tbe  next  Kilmer's 
"Trees,"  then  Carolyn  Wells's  "The 
Spelling  Lesson" — I  was  running  tbe 
gamut  of  variety  to  reach  all  types.  At 
least  one  boy  copied  the  poem  of  the  day 
in  every  case.  As  I  was  embarked  on  a 
voyage  of  adventure  and   discovery,   I 
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tried  all  sorts — Emily  Dickinson's  "A 
Prairie,"  Knowles's  "A  Thanksgivins." 
Father  Tabb's  "Influence,"  Newboldfa 
"Messmates,"  Hovey's  "The  Sea  Gypsy," 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  And  in  every  case 
at  least  one  boy  copied  the  poem.  I  ex- 
pected the  boys  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
Fred  Knowles's  "On  a  Fly-leaf  of 
Bums's  Poetry,"  or  Thompson's  "GlfU." 
but  I  questioned  what  the  response 
would  be  to  Alice  Meynell's  "The  Lady 
of  the  Lambs;"  for  my  boys  are  no 
goody-goodies,  but  simply  wholesome 
American  boys.  To  my  surprise,  when  T 
read  her  poem  In  each  of  my  sections,  a 
silence  fell  of  such  a  sort  as  comes  only 
when  every  boy  is  held.  One  fellow,  as 
I  finished  reading,  exclaimed:  "Not 
much  like  the  modern  girl!"  I  noticed 
that  many  boys  copied  tbe  poem. 

I  selected  my  poems,  not  merely  from 
various  volumes  of  poetry,  but  also  from 
clippings  I  have  gathered  through  many 
years  from  friends,  and  from  current 
magazines  and  newspapers.  "Tbe  Liar," 
for  example,  written  on  the  board  on  the 
day  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
"Times,"  made  a  hit.  Soon  I  found  that 
boys  from  my  own  sections  and  also 
from  those  of  other  masters'  were  mak- 
ing collections  of  verse  too.  They  also 
wished  to  look  over  my  collections  and 
to  copy  what  tliey  liked.  Boys  have 
spent  a  whole  afternoon  in  my  study 
reading  and  copying.  Others  were  send- 
ing tbe  verses  home.  One  boy  knew  that 
dad  would  chuckle  over  a  bit  of  verse  on 
golf.  I  found  that  I  was  being  asked. 
"I  did  not  think  tbe  poem  in  the 
'Times'  yesterday  very  good;  did  youT" 
Boys  began  to  bring  to  me  verse  that 
had  appealed  to  them.  Some  very  good 
verse  they  brought.  I  was  almost  always 
glad,  it  it  was  not  too  long,  to  copy  it  on 
the  board,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  read  it  to 
tbe  class.  Naturally,  all  this  led  to 
many  a  talk  about  verse  and  poetry. 

Don't  tell  me  that  boys  don't  like 
poetry;  roost  of  them  do.  Give  them  a 
chance,  and  youll  find  the  truth  of  my 
statement.  And  often  the  love  is  where 
you  least  expect  it.  Three  years  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  boy  who  had 
been  a  member  of  my  house  for  three 
years  and  bad  then  gone  to  college.  He 
had  been  in  tbe  English  class  of  one  of 
my  associates.  It  was  a  homesick  let- 
ter from  a  boy  in  entirely  new  surround- 
ings.   In  it  he  wrote: 

"Among  some  of  tbe  things  that  comp 
back  to  me  are  some  of  tbe  poems  In  the 
'British  Verse.'     They  are  so  fastened 

in  my  mind  that  they,  like  L ,  can 

never  be  forgotten.  I  would  like  it  very 
much  If  you  would  have  the Com- 
pany send  me  one  of  those  books  C.  0.  D. 
It  Is  a  book  I  do  not  feel  I  can  do  with- 
out, and  do  not  want  to  try  to." 

When  be  had  first  appeared  at  school, 
he  had  seemed  simply  a  rough,  uncouth 
fellow,  absolutely  undisciplined,  and  tar 
below  the  ordinary  boy  In  ability  and 
capacity.  Realizing,  however,  that  be 
vras  greatly  handicapped,  be  had  plugged 
and  plugged,  and  had  become  more 
amenable  to  discipline.  By  the  time  be 
left   school    he   was   entering    Into  bis 
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>ve  for  poetry.  I  am  persuaded  that  there 
re  countleu  boys  who  in  the  drill  of 
vei^-day  recitations,  when  a  teacher 
hows  that  he  loves  poetry,  are  obtaln- 
ag,  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  glimpse 
f  the  glory  of  English  i>oetry  that 
lakes  for  truer,  finer  living  in  the  sight 
f  God  and  auau 


THE   NEW   BOOKS 

8POBT 
•OOmALL  AMD   BOW  TO   WAICH  IT.     By 

Farcy  Duncan  Haughton.     niiutrated.     The 
Marshall  Jonea  Company,  Boston.    13. 

If  football  were  as  simple  a  thing  to 
xplaln  as  squads  right,  we  should  need 

0  Percy  Haughton  to  compile  an  illus- 
rated  and  animated  imitation  of  the 
afantry  Drill  Regulations,  which  would 
egin  at  the  beginning  with  a  photo- 
raph  of  a  football  and  continue  till  all 
ad  been  said  that  might  be  said.  The 
act  is  that  football  is  tar  too  complex 
}  be  explained  for  the  average  spectator 

1  one  volume.  Moreover,  Mr.  Haughton 
ealizes  that  many  of  his  readers  will  fall 
a  that  class  of  spectator  which  watches 
tie  game  "in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
Implest  rudiments;"  which  leads  us  to 
ronder  why  the  author  did  not  follow 
le  Infantry  Drill  method  long  enough 
3  begin  nearer  the  beginning.  Surely 
mong  the  blissfully  ignorant  will  be 
ome  who,  if  they  appreciate  the  object 
f  the  game,  are  not  able  to  tell  a 
uarterback  from  a  tackle.  On  the 
rhole,  however,  the  author  wisely  keeps 
a  mind  his  readers'  capabilities  while 
Qtroducing  them  to  some  of  the  finer 
oints  that  distinguish  good  football 
rom  bad.  He  never  becomes  so  techni- 
al  as  to  become  involved. 

Mr.  Haughton's  course  of  instruction 
Deludes,  besides  the  chapters  we  might 
xt>ect  on  attack  and  defense,  several 
bat  touch  on  the  historical,  medical, 
lental,  and  moral  aspects  of  the  game, 
"he  more  one  knows,  the  more  one  will 
ee,  seems  to  be  his  guiding  principle, 
ill  this  information  is  tied  up  in  a  neat 
undle  ready  to  take  home.  In  Chapter 
X,  wherein  Mr.  Haughton  himself  goes 
0  a  football  game  and  describes  what  he 
ees.  The  public  should  congratulate 
tself  that  the  author  has  such  a  whole- 
ome  fear  of  boring  his  readers  with 
old  facts,  for  his  book  is  brightened  by 
n  easy,  straightforward  manner,  by  a 
ongenial  acquaintanceship  with  human 
ature,  and  by  a  remarkable  array  of 
hotographs  from  a  collection  used  at 
[arvard  for  coaching  purposes.  Mr. 
[aughton  will  accomplish  his  first  ob- 
ict,  which  wa^  to  add  materiaUy  to  the 
njoyment  of  those  who  like  to  watch 
K>tbaU. 

He  will  perhaps  accomplish  a  second 
bject  Football,  like  other  sports,  has 
ulfered  from  too  zealous  sport  writers 
a  fact  for  which  Heywood  Broun  half 
pologlzes  in  his  hearty  Introduction), 
'he  spectacular  and  the  physical  have 
een  over-emphasized.  By  placing. em- 
hatlcally  the  mental  before  |he  physi- 
al.  by  seeing  the  fifty-yard  run  only  as 
lie  accomplishment  of  eleven  men,  by 
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Honor  These  Seals 

A  NATION-WIDE  movement 
-^  ^  is  carrying  on  a  warfare  against 
the  scourge  of  Consumption.  In 
saving  over  100,000  lives  last  year, 
it  actually  cut  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  in  half. 

Each  year  these  organizations  sell 
Tuberculosis  Christmas  Seals.  The 
proceeds  from  these  sales  are  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  caring  for 
and  curing  tuberculosis  patients' 
and  to  educational  and  other  work 
to  prevent  the  dread  disease. 

Buy  these  Seals  and  urge  your 
friends  to  buy  and  use  them.  To  do 
this  is  both  Charity  and  Patriotism. 


Stamp  Out  Tuberculosis 
with  Christmas  Seals 

r^ .T„ 

The  Niitional,  State,  and  Local  Tuberoilods  Aatodatiotu  of  die  United  States 
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For  Cuts 
Scratches,  and  Scrapes 

Every  break  in  the  skin  is  a 
possible  source  of  infection. 
Take  no  chances.  Use  New- 
Skin  at  once. 

This  antiseptic  liquid  forms  a 
coating  over  the  wound,  and  pro- 
tects the  newly-forming  tissues. 
It's  the  modern,  sanitary  dressing. 

ISc.  an  J  30c.  At  all  Druggists 

NEWSKIN    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK    TORONTO     LONDON 

" ^'ez'er  Xe^tect  a  Btrak  in  thi  Skin  " 


The  Tery  best  THIN  SKINNED 

INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES 
and  GRAPEFRUIT 

The  finest  in  t}ie  State,  will  be  shipped 
direct  from  the  trees,  after  they  get  fully 
ripe,  in  quantities  to  suit  family  needs. 

Special    Christinas'  Boxes 

Details  sent  on  request. 
VICTORIA  aTRUS  GROVES  CO. 

Cocoa.  Ipdill  RJTOT.  Fl«. 


ASTHMA 

The  assurance  of  comfortable  repose 
appeals  to  every  sufferer  from  asthma. 

The  popularity  of  Vapo-Cresolene  is 
due  to — 

Continuous  treatment  while  the  patient 
enjoys  undisturbed  rest. 

Avoidance  of  internal  medication. 

Prompt  relief.     Unquestionable  merit. 

'Vtmd 
VfMm 
Yoa 
Slmep" 

The  hmtthoU  ttmeJu  fat  bnnchlal  Irouhla 

Sold  by  druggists 
Send  for  dexaiptiTe  booklet  31 B 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 

a  CMtha*  SiiMl.  Ntw  T*rii 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE '(Continued) 
game,  Mr.  Haughton  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  towards  restoring  a  proper 
balance  between  football  and  the  public. 
We  agree  with  him  that  the  sport  is 
distinctly  worth  while;  and  we  should 
like  to  see  it  remain  so. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRirTION 
GARDEN  COIvOB.     By  Mn.   C.   W.   Earle  and 
Others.      Illustrated   by   Margaret  WarAeld. 
E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co..  New  York.     (6. 

This  beautiful  book  was  first  pub- 
lished some  fifteen  years  ago  and  thor- 
oughly deserves  republication.  The  four 
chapters  not  only  furnish  information 
for  lovers  of  carefully  planned  gardens 
but  show  affectionate  Interest  and  love 
for  tlie  flower  world.  The  color  sketches 
by  Margaret  Warfleld  are  charming;  es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  those  which  set 
forth  the  brilliant  and  rich  colors  of  the 
autumn  garden. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
AUCB  MORSE  EARLE   BOOKS   (THE).     The 

Macmlllan  Company,  New  York.    $2.50  each. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  republication 
In  uniform  edition  of  the  readable  and 
curiously  interesting  volumes  by  Alice 
Morse  Earle  and  to  know  that  there  is 
evidently  a  steady  demand  among  read- 
ers for  them.  The  list  includes  "Old 
Time  Gardens,"  "Home  Life  in  Colonial 
Days,"  "Child  Life  In  Colonial  Days," 
"Sun  Dials  and  Roses  of  Yesterday,"  and 
"Curious  Punishments  of  Bygone  Days," 
and  we  believe  that  what  Is  to  many 
the  most  entertaining  of  the  whole 
series,  namely,  "Stage  Coach  and  Tavern 
Days,"  has  been,  or  will  be.  Included  In 
the  set.  Mrs.  Earle  has  remarkable  zest 
and  skill  in  collecting  queer  or  romantic 
material  about  such  subjects  as  those 
Indicated  by  the  titles.  She  is  fortunate 
enough  also  to  have  her  books  ade- 
quately and  pleasantly  illustrated. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

FICTION 
ANDY  BLAKE  IN  ADVERTISING.     By  Edward 

Edson  Lee.     D.   Appleton  *  Co..  New  York. 

»1.75. 
ANNE  THORNTON  WETAMOO.    By  LotU  Rowe 

Anthony.     Illustrated.     The  Penn  Publlahlns 

Company,   Philadelphia.     ll.SO. 
BRAt'TIFL'I.     JOE.       By     Marshall     Saunders. 

Illustrated.    The  Judson  Press.  Philadelphia. 

$1.30. 
DANCns-G      FAKIR      (THE),      AND      OTHER 

STORIES.      By    John    Eyton.       Illustrated. 

Longmans.  Green  *  Co..  New  York.     $2. 
DRIVER    (THE).      By    Caret    Garrett.      E.    P. 

Dutton  *  Co..  New  York.     (2. 

ESSAYS  AND  CBITICISM 
COHPANIONABLE     BOOKS.       By     Henry     ran 

Dyke.        Illustrated.        Charles      Bcrlbner's 

Sons,   New   York.      $2. 
SHOUTS     AND     MURBIURS.       By     Alexander 

Woollcott.       The     Century     Company.     New 

York.     »2. 

mnORY   AND  POLITICAL   £:CONOHY 
RCS8IAN     IMMIGRANT     (THE).       By    Jerome 
Davin    The  Macmlllan  Company,  New  York 
ll.SO. 

TRAVEL  AN-D*DE8CB1PTI0N 
AJX)NEi      By    Norman    Douglas.      Robert    M 

McBrlde   *  Co  ,   New   York.      $3. 
CRARM  OF  THE  MIDDLE  KINGDOM   (THE). 

Hv  .I>mi.»   R..|d   Marsh.      llhwlrnt-<l       I.lttle. 
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RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPBT 
MAN  AND  THE  COSMO&     By  Joseph  Alexander 
Leighton.      D.    Appleton   4   Co..   New   Y'ork. 
t4.uO. 

EDUCATIONAL 
EDIICATION   ON    THE    DALTON    FLAN.      By 
Helen  Parkhurst.     E.  P.  Dutton  *  Co..  New 
York.     (2. 

SCIENCE 
WONDERS  OF  CHEMISTRY.     By  A.  Kn'tlertck 
Collins.     The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Compan}'. 
New  York.     «t.60. 


CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

RICHARD  Barry  is  a  newspaper  man 
who  was  war  correspondent  for 
•"Collier's  Weekly,"  "Century  Magazine.' 
and  "Westminster  Gazette"  during  thft 
Russo-Japanese  War,  and  correspondent 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  the  criHst^ 
around  the  world  in  1908.  He  has  been 
in  newspaper  work  in  Milwaukee,  New 
York,  and  California,  and  Is  at  present 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  "Times" 
Sunday  Magazine.  He  has  numorouK 
books  to  his  credit,  among  them  "The 
Fruit  of  the  Desert,"  "Petroleum  Prince." 
and  "The  Bauble." 

HENBT  VAN  Dyke  has  a  record  of  ac- 
complishments too  varied  and  too 
lengthy  to  begin  to  enumerate  here. 
Angler,  author,  pastor,  lecturer,  ex- 
Minister  to  the  Netherlands  from  the 
United  States,  Commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  Princeton  University — 
these  are  some  of  the  titles  and  occu 
patlons  to  which  he  can  lay  claim. 

EuzA  RuKAMAH  ScTOMORE  and  Ch.vrux 
HoooEs  undertake  the  task  of  dis- 
cussing the  situation  in  Tsingtau.  Miss 
Scidmore  is  a  much-traveled  lady,  with 
an  eye  that  sees  keenly  and  a  pen  that 
writes  vividly.  She  Is  the  foreign  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Geographic  Society 
and  the  author  of  several  books.  Mr. 
Hodges  was  out  in  the  Far  East  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Great  War,  making 
an  investigation  of  the  political  and 
business  conditions  underlying  world 
politics.  In  the  course  of  this  work  he 
examined  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  Japanese  occupation  of  Shantung, 
discussing  the  situation  with  Chinese, 
foreign,  and  Japanese  residents  along 
the  railway  and  in  the  leasehold  of 
Tsingtau.  Part  of  this  work  was  of  a 
semi-official  character  for  the  United 
States  Government. 

LesuE  Nelso:t  Jennings  is  a  poet  who 
has  just  moved  from  California  to 
New  York.  Some  of  his  poems  have 
previously  appeared  in  The  Outlook. 

EDWARD  CoRSi,  the  educational  direc- 
tor of  the  Haarlem  Community 
House,  contributes  an  article  on  the 
leader  of  the  Fasclstl.  Benito  Mussolini, 
with  whom  he  is  personally  acquainted. 
Mr.  Corsi  has  Just  returned  from  a  tbrer 
months'  study  of  political  conditions  tn 
Italy,  where  he  was  special  correspond- 
ent for  "La  Follla,"  the  leading  ttallaii 
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THE   MAGIC   OF 
MODERN   BUSINESS 

WE  live  in  the  age  of  tlie  machine. 
Practically  every  article  that 
the  hand  touches  or  the  eye 
rests  upon  Is  the  product  of  a  machine. 
Our  food,  our  clothing,  and  the  materials 
from  which  our  homes  are  built  are  all 
put  into  consumable  form  by  machinery. 
A.nd  now  we  are  employing  machines  to 
run  our  business  offices  for  us — human 
fingers  and  brains  are  being  replaced  by 
metal  keys  and  whirlipg  wheels  and 
levers. 

Picture  the  counting-room  of  Charles 
Dickens's  day,  with  its  ancient  gray- 
haired  bookkeeper,  perched  on  a  high 
stool,  laboriously  making  entries  in  a 
huge  dog-eared  ledger  with  a  quill  pen. 
Picture  him  again  adding  up  Ions  col- 
umns of  figures  over  and  over  to  arrive 
Anally  at  the  correct  result.  Once  again, 
picture  the  Junior  apprentice  busily 
transcribing  copies  of  the  office  corre- 
spondence into  an  antiquated  letter- 
press which  gradually  grew  fat  and  un- 
wieldy with  old  age.  The  efficient  office 
manager  of  to-day  smiles  at  these 
visions  of  a  bygone  business  age  and 
asks  how  anything  was  ever  accom- 
plished under  such  conditions.  Modern 
business  demands  speed  and  accuracy. 
The  development  of  business  machines 
has  not  only  met,  but  has  anticipated, 
these  demands  and  has  completely  revo- 
lutionized accounting  and  office  manage- 
ment. 

The  recent  Business  Show  held  in 
New  York  City  offered  a  most  Interest- 
ing demonstration  of  these  new  methods. 
The  casual  visitor  at  this  show  was 
visibly  impressed  with  the  magic  of 
modern  business  and  the  speed  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  "the  old  laborious 
tasks  are  now  performed.  The  invention 
of  the  tjT)ewriter  was  acclaimed  as  a 
tremendous  step  forward  in  the  handling 
of  correspondence  and  business  records. 
But  we  now  have  machines  that  are  a 
whole  bookkeeping  staff  in  themselves. 
The  latest  accounting  machines  now 
manufactured  by  the  leading  typewriter 
companies  actually  perform  all  kinds  of 
bookkeeping  operations.  They  make  the 
necessary  entries  and  by  the  necessary 
addition  and  subtraction  which  they  per- 
form the  books  can  be  kept  in  proper 
balance  at  all  times  with  the  least  possi- 
bility of  error.  The  latest  calculating 
machines  not  only  add  and  subtract,  but 
can  also  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  mul- 
tiplication and  division  with  a  little 
practice.  Thus  the  fallibility  of  the  hu- 
man brain  in  calculation  is  supplanted 
by  the  infallibility  of  the  machine. 

The  portable  style  of  typewriter  has 
l)ecome  very  popular  because  of  the  con- 
venience with  which  it  can  be  carried 
from  place  to  place.  It  is  widely  used 
by  writers  and  newspaper  men  as  well 
as  business  men  who  travel  and  who  can 
thus  carry  their  typewriter  with  them. 

In  offices  where  letters  are  mailed 
In  large  quantity  speed  in  addressing  is 
desirable.  To  meet  this  requirement  an 
automatic  feeder  has  been  devised  which 
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r>«i 


WLX>OUGLAS 


FOR  MEN 

and  WOMEN 


$5$6$7&1'8  SHOES 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  aetaally  demanded 

year  alter  year  by  more  people  tban 

any  otber  shoe  In  the  world 

BECAUSE  ^*  ^  Douglas  has  been  makinK  snrpossinKly 
pijviwjij  ~,o^  ghoea  for  forty-six  years.  This  experience 
of  nearly  halt  a  oentnry  in  making  shoes  suitable  for 
Men  and  Women  in  all  walks  of  life  should  mean  some- 
thing to  you  when  you  need  shoes  and  are  looking  tor 
the  best  shoe  values  for  your  money. 

W  I  nniiriA^"^"^^  ^  style,  quality,  material  and 
w.ti.  uvouitftj  -nrorkmanship  are  better  than  ever  be. 
fore;  only  by  examining  them  can  you  appreciate  their 
superior  qualities. 

No  Matter  Where  Yon  Uve 

■boe  dealers  can  supply  you  vrith  W.  li.  Douglas  shoes. 
If  not  convenient  to  call  at  one  of  our  1  lO  stores  in  the 
large  cities,  ask  your  shoe  dealer  for  W.Li.I>onglas shoes. 
Protection  against  unreasonable  profits  is  guaranteed 
by  the  name  and  price  stamped  on  the  sole  of  every 
pair  before  the  shoes  leave  the  factory.    Refuse  sub* 
Btitntes.    The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 

If  notlbr  ule  In  joor  Tioinitr.writs  for  catalog. 

TO  HiROHAMTS!  If  no  dealtr  In  your  town 
hamllt*  W.  L.  Oougia*  thou,  writ*  todau 
for  txolutlu*  right*  to  kandh  Oil*  qulak 
Mtlling,  qulak  turn-ooer  lint. 


W.  L.  DMUlai  ltao«  Oo, 
IIT  ipukaCBraokUMiM*. 


$4.00  &  $4.50 


SLEEP 


AQlRONDACKMOUNTAir    DA 
Srnit/ting .    R^'frr^/iinh.    I 

•'NATURES     RICHEST     AI•!0^ 

sizF  1  lb-  X  11   ,  si.ari 

PINE    PILLOW    CO.  DEPT. 


BALSAM  PINE  PILLOW 


1 UR     YEARS 


INWOOD   STATION,    N.    Y. 


fast  as  the  actual  addresses  can  be  writ- 
ten. When  the  letters  are  ready  for  mail- 
ing, we  have  the  latest  folding  and  mail- 
ing machines  ready  to  do  their  part  of 
the  job.  The  folding  machine,  as  tlie 
name  indicates,  folds  the  letters  or 
circulars  to  the  proper  size  to  fit  the 
envelopes  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  They 
are  then  fed  into  the  mailing  machine, 
which  seals  the  envelopes  and  affl.\es  the 
stamps. 

Where  a  Government  mailing  per- 
mit is  used,  the  proper  permit  is 
stamped  on  the  envelope  and  the  num- 
ber of  envelopes  thus  stamped  is  re- 
corded on  an  automatic  register.  T)ie 
register  is  then  removed  from  the  ma- 
chine and  taken  to  the  post  office  after 
an  allotted  number  of  letters  have  been 
stamped,  where  the  proper  record  for 
mailing  is  checked  against  the  daily 
mailing  statements. 

In  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
circulars  of  all  kinds,  we  might  mention 
the  various  duplicating  and  printing 
machines  which  print  and  fold  circulars 
of  all  the  usual  sizes  and  are  in  effect 
small  printing  plants  in  themselves. 
The  latest  machines  of  this  type  can 
even  handle  color  printing  with  very 
effective  results.  The  use  of  addressing 
machines  with  properly  kept  stencils  ex- 
pedites the  addressing  operation  and  is 
the  best  method  of  keeping  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  mailing  list. 

The  use  of  cash  registers  in  retail 
stores  is  now  too  familiar  to  require 
particular  comment.  They  offer  the  very 
best  possible  means  for  the  retailer  to 
keep  an  accurate  check  on  his  daily 
sales  and  on  his  cash.  The  cash  register 
has  a  wide  variety  of  uses  In  proper  re- 


TEACHEWS'     AOENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Pirth  Avenue,  New  York 

R«conillienda  tearliers  to collegM.pnhU(i  Kiid  privatA  acliools. 
AdTisM  parauta  about aclioola.  Will.  O.  l*ratt,  Mirr. 


TWAININQ    SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES 

St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Norses 

YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 

Bagiatarad  In  Naw  Tork  Stata,  oflara  a  tX  jaara'  couraa— 
aa  gananil  traliilnc  to  raflnad,  adiicatad  woinaii.  Raquira- 
manca  ou«  yaar  bigh  aehool  or  iu  aqiiivalaut.  Apply  to  tba 
Oiractraaa  of  Mutaaa,  Toukara,  Haw  ?ork. 


iasilvBelow  Z«x> 

ill  w'/'titcr  n\ftT\ifol<i^ 

Don!  waste  valuable  miniil<*s  dild 


cnsine      brc^uw  llf 

^^Sasafier 


fatigue  your  batlrry  (ussins  with  a  stiff 

wumoYTiUcr^c 

tl  guvwitnxl  to  itoil  any  maVe  of  car  ai  eauly  on  the  coktnt  imxnint'  <>> 
in  Duci-iuinmef,  and  a  alio  guarantml  lo  Usl  ut  long  as  (hr  car 
Easily  installed  in  30  ininutca  brtvre«n  the  car- 
buretor and  intake  manifold.     No  paru  re- 
snoved      h  will  utart  vour  *.at  in  wintrr.  stkI 
in  aummer  will  fMni"!)  costly  battery  abuses, 
intensify  frasoline.  pr>iperly  brvak  tlie  gAs  and 
increaac    miteajir.       Prwv   tonipW'.e    only  $5. 
If  not  al  )-our  dc«lrf|i,  ofdn  doect     Ltlct^'ure  Frev 

pMicroj  Electric  Co.,  Ibc,  Mfn.      Prime 
50  E.  Main  St,  Rochester.  N.  Y.^**»  ^••^ 


TEACHES  THE  KIDDIE  TO  WRITE 

BAckwanI  yountrttcn  or  nifterair  a.Ii.lts 

lenm  <)ii]ckly  and  have  fun  tlnhitr  ji  with 

VIl'^  Self- Writer.  Aluminum  stnishav- 

Ine  the  letters  Iml-iit- 

p(I,an<l  tiiechil'l  Irnmv 

hytracin^  inilentatlon 

with  i>cncil.  Price  V.  1th 

neat   case    and  tablet 

Si.    Try  5  dST«  And  If 

not  deilRhted.  money 

will  be  rrfunilrtt. 

nA VAinv    utat T  Anv>    tt^a ^m4\ 
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dncftt'onal  Tonrt  to  KUROPKi 

SiimiDer   19<i3.    Oreaniser  o(  small 

nrty  will  be  Kiveii  fre«  trip  to  Kiirqp«.  Bdtt- 
catioiAl  Touia.  IW  R.  Colkgq  St.,  OberlJn,  O, 

EUROPE  BECKONS 

WB  0»F  maka  your  trsTel  E&B7 
ova   TOURS 
include   Bome,    BiHtierlaud,    NetbarlsnaB, 
France  and  BrltUh  Iilea.    BallinK  Jnna  Z7. 
Twelfth  Seaaoo. 
BOOMS  WITH  PBIVATE  BATH 

oil  the  eteamer  for  tlioee  enrolUiie  early. 

HIGH  GRADE  TOURS  at  a  veiTMODKR- 

ATE  PRICE.    Write  for  an  UliuCrated 

Itliierary  to 

WORTHWHILK   TOITRS 

17  Aldworth  St..  Boeton  30,  Maaa. 

FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  "i,.,^ 

an  encanlierof  aimall  cart7'  r.jublialied  1900. 


Baioook'i  Toou, 


lallpart: 
UBah 


>laey  St..  llrooklyn. 


EGYPT 

and  Mediterranean  Lands 

Nile  Cruise  to  Second  Cataract 
in  private  steamer.  Long  Tour 
sails  January  6  by  ADRIATIC. 

Also 
Later  sailings  and  shorter  tours. 

Write  tor  biloiniatian  to 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15   Boyd   Street,   Newton,  Mw. 


Wbter  Toartothe  Mediterranean 

Bm^ill  private  party  with  eiperienced  leader. 
January  .t.,  ^(^^[^  0*'?5'ftH?J'^ 


Stioiii  .-ui'l  Frmce.   .. 
Brown  lii(M.  &  Co., 


ir.  >  u.  cm  in,  care 
Wall  Ht .  ^ew  York. 


II'OYPT.  OKKKCK,  «ncl  PAI-K8- 
'j  TIN  IS,  Biimll  nrir*t«  party  uiliiif;  In 
KHbniary.  AIM  iDKAlT SUMMKB 
TOUK  of  KUKOPE.  RKBKR  Knro- 
iwaii  Tuura,  171  8.  Oxford  Bt.,  Urooklyii,  M.  Y. 

Egypt,  Palestine 

Iatec  Atuaniera  throushout.  Small  groupa, 

peraoually  condoeted. 

SallingB  Jan.  1<,  mxi-Feb.  10,  tUdt- 

Feb.  M.  tlSIS. 

EUROPE  1923 

Limited  partiea  eurolUnK  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  g^.VjrlfcS: 
AWinter  Tour  ^/,^- *• 

KEypt  and  the  Holy  Land ;  optional  exteniion 
Around  the  World,  or  lonr  (Iirough  Europe. 

MiMKATHE^lNE  A.  PANTLIND 
U»  MoniiiiKBlde  Drite,  New  York  City. 


FOREIGN    TRAVEL   SCHOOL 
FOR   GIRLS 

JannHrr  17-JnBe  89      _. 

Harmoniiea  travel  and  itudy.  Rome,  Floi^ 
eiice.  P  iris,  London,  EdinbnrRb.  Referencee 
ivqaired.  Price  iucludea  travel,  chaperon- 
aee,  iustmctiou  In  languaKe,  ilteiBtaie,  art, 
muaic  and  klatory.   Write  lui  iiroepoctua.to 

Miaa  Hauni  llyroau.  Director, 

Park  Avenne  Hotel,  cor.  l^rk  Ave.  and  Kd 

St.,  New  York  City,  or  to 

Mr.  L.  V.  AalloLD,  S«  y  and  Treaa., 

3M  Madia  n  Ave.,  Suite  1308,  New  York  City. 


THIC   lieniily.  fHsciiintioii,  and  niyi- 
tery  o(  llin  Orient  lures   visitora 
from  all  uTei  ilie  world  to 

JAPAN 

Tlia  qiialnteat  and  moat  inUraathit  of  all 
couiitrlae.  Come  while  the  old  ua  ciiaMma 
prevail.    Write,  uieutioiiinK  "Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTa  ASSOCIATION 

Care  TraOlc  Uept. 

mrniAL  covcrnment  r/ulwats 

TOKYO 

lor  full  Inlorinatlon 
lata  br  a  Ma  raw  witmt  UkmlfMki  wali, 
»-tiicilltn«<nHirrii«ilt.S4-5blWcMali| 

Enrope  Summer  1923  liS^liirieiiceii 

kadprahip.  Limited  numiH-r.  For  deUito  write 
Robert  IL  Browiuug.  lH  Ehn  St.,  Oberlln,  O. 


•operty    Wanted 

toO.-t  Cabin  or  camii,  not 
nCIlI  Uo1at4^,  for  man 
;  man  alcoliolic.  Outdoor  life, 
ieaaoiuibie  rant.    S,M7,  Outlook. 


BERMUDA 


The  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

PRINCESS    HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

Directly  on  the  Hariwr.  Accommodatea  Ma 

Qi)ra  Dec.  15  to  Man  1- 

Grillroom.  Tiled  awlmminejiooi, golf, tennis, 

yachting,  sea  bathing,  etc. 

Direction  of  L.  A.  TWOROGER  CO. 

Reached  by  Steamers  Furneea  Bermuda  Line 
and  Royal  Mail  Bteara  Packet  Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

FnriiEBhed  bun^lonrs  of  vftrioiu  aiaea ;  dt- 
uated  ou  th?  (ootliilla  amoug  the  orange 
groTes,  overlookirie  the  sea.  Central  dining- 
room,  electric  Uelita,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good 
tennis  court.  Six  roileafrom  Santa  Barbara, 
two  miles  from  ocean.  Booklet.  Address 
Mamaoke,  Ban  Tsidro  Ranch.  Santa  Barlxira. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rock  Rldice  Hall.  Wellesley  HilU, 
Mass-  Kiiie  location  Running  wat«r  in 
bedrtwms.  Pleasant  forest  walks  and  country 
drivea.  Our  table  a  specialty.  915-f25  a  week. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  78d  St.,  tlirnnKli 
to  7 1  St  St.,  New  York 
too  rooms,  each  witli  bath.  AlMOhitely 
flreproof.  One  block  to  72d  Bt.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
reAiiement  coinliioed  with  moderate 
rates.    Bend  for  illiistiated  booklet }. 


HOTEL  JllDSON  'V\'..^"Ji'i-r'e«- 

adiofniae  Jiidson  Msmorial  Chnrcli.  Uouius 
with  and  without  bath.  lUtM  93.M)  per  day, 
hicindiuc  itieahi.  Bpecial  rates  lor  two  weeks 
or  more.  X^ocntion  vary  central.  Convsiiieiit 
to  All  elnvHCed  and  stri'St  car  lilies. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROUNA 

Sunshine  and  the  pines,  good 

fellowship,  true  sport 
CAROLINA  HOTEL 

Now  Open 
Holly  Inn  and  Berkshire 

open  early  in  January 
GOLF-SHOOTING-RACING-MOTORING— 
RIDING— DRIVING— TENNIS-AIRFLANING 

Weather  for  November  and  December^ 
like  late  Fall  hi  New  England 

For  Rttcrvation*  or  Information  addrejt : 

GeaersI  Office.  PINEHURST.  Nartk  CareGsa 


PENNSYLVANIA 


r owanda.  Pa.,  Wood  leieh.W  inter  accommoda. 
tious.  Positively  wellheated.8team,electrio- 


ily,  batlirooiDB.  sun  parlors,  open  wood  Area, 
good  rotiking,  abundance  of  creain,  Kood  milk, 
fresh  eKKS,  veKetab lea,  fruits.  Booklet.  Mod- 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 


EARLY  GOLF  and  HUNTING 

PINE  FOREST  INN 
and  COTTAGES 

Sununerrilley  S.  C. 

32  mil99  from  HUtorical  Chartmaton 

Open  Jannarr  Ist 

Special  January  Tournaments 

The  most  delightrnl  month  for  golfers.  No 
suow— <mly  Bimaliiue  and  flowers.  Snperb  18- 
hole  golf  course.  Tenuis,  saddle  and  carriage 
horses.  Cuisine  and  serrire  ou  par  with  the 
best  metropoliUn  hotels.  Quail,  Wild-l'urksy, 


Fox  and  Peer  huntinKv, 

-Plyi 
Northampton,  lia 


W.  A.  SKNNA,  ManaKer 

Address  until  Dec.  15— Plymouth  Inn, 


Health  Resorts 


VAN  VALEN   SANATORIUM 

TONKKRS,  N.  T. 

Fsydw-Therapeutio  Treatment.    Booklet. 


FLORIDA 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT  pSSSTy 

famished  modem  S-reom  hoitae,garaKe,  dock, 
boatliouse.  sleeping-porches  (3-room  cottage 
for  help,  now  rented),  3X  acrea,  113  ft.  frontage 
ou  luaim  River.  Will  aell  about  half  cost, 
rent  f60«  season.  BLAIR,  Coooa,  Kla.,  Box  M. 


FURNISHED  HONE  ^^SS^S'^r 

buildiuKa,  >M  large  bearfaw  orange  and  grape- 
fruit treea;  one  mile  to  beautiiul  town  Ban 


Antonio;  coli< 
on  hard 
sale.    A. 


BOARD  AWD   WOOMS 

OKNTLEMAN  seeka  home  in  private  fam- 
ily. S,08:i,  Outlook. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

8AFE  8%  FIRST  MORTOAOE  INCOMB 
CKRTIFICATKB  addiUoually  secured,  tax 
exempted,  qiutrteriy  payments.  Fermsnent 
or  reoonvertible.  Ask  circulara.  Home  Build- 
ing &  Loau  Co.,  Jackaonville,  Fla. 


CHRISTMAS   GIFTS 


.  CHRISTMAS  stocking  boxes.    Send  «1.0fl 
for  ten  Wys  for  your  child's  stuckiiig.   Santa 


Chuu  Wonder  B.ills  of  ten  mhiiature  toys, 
»1.».  Two  stylee— boys  and  girla.  The 
Kiudermait,  1613  Luiden  AvcBaltimore,  Md. 


WH  IFF  from  the  Maine  woods.  Cretnn  cov- 
ered real  fir  balsam  pillow,  sixe  13"xl6",  (1 
by  parcel  post.  Also  liaiiasome  lonR-haired 
Angola  kittens.  Mrs.  Wallace  Weaton,  Mad- 
ison. Me. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


BRCRBTARIK8  and  social  workers,  dieti- 
tiana,  cafeteria  managers,  goremeasea,  ma- 
troua,  housekeeuers,  siipennteudenta.  Miss 
Kicliards,  Providence,  R.  I.  Box  »  Kast  Bide. 
Boetoii  OIBce,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays.  U  to  1. 
Address  Providence. 

W  ANTRU-CoinpeUnt  teacliers  for  piihlle 
and  pnvnce  acliocls.  Calls  romiiig  evsry  day. 
Bend  lor  circulars.  A  Ibaiiy  I  eacliers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.Y. 


GREETING   CARDS 

OOPLKr  CRAtT  HAND- COLORED 
OUR18TMA8  CARDS  will  be  sent  ou  ten 
days'  approval.  The  Line  is  best  known  lor 
its  distinctive  veraea.  Jesaie  A.  McNicol,  U 
Huntington  Ave..  Boston,  Mass. 

UNIQUE  Christmas  cards,  ten  and  fifteen 
cents.  Anna  Wilduian,  Tlae  Clinton.  Pliila- 
delpbla. 


STATIONERY 


UN  USUALLY  deeirable  sutionery  for  any 
type   of   correspondence.      300   sheets  high 


with  TOOT  name  and  address  postpaid  <l.iu. 
oamplee  on  rwipest.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
sutionsry,  hot  do  <  ou  want  to  1  Lewis,  284 
Haoond  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

OLD  Hampshire  bond;  100  slieets  (6}<x7) 
and  75  envelopes,  printed,  $3  delivered. 
FianUin  Prhitery,  Wamer,  !n.  U. 

UO  letter  sheets  and  100  enrelopea,  SL  Sam- 
laon  request.  Burnett  Print  Shop, Box  14S, 


HELP    WANTED 


Business  SltoaUoas 

HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED  HEN  AND 
WOMEN.  Nation-wide  demand  for  high- 
salaried  men  and  women.  Past  experience 
uuuecessarv.  We  train  you  by  mail  and  put 
yon  in  touch  with  big  opportunities.  Big  pay. 
Hue  Uving,  intereeting  work,  quick  advanoe- 
iiient,    permanent.      Write   for   Iree   book, 

YOUR  BIO  OPPORTUNITY."  Lewie 
Hotel  Tmlning  Bcboola,  Room  9842,  Waah- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Cmnpsnlons  and  Domeatle  Helper* 

WANTED— Refined  and  cnitured  young 
woman  to  act  as  mother's  helper  and  assist  In 
care  and  training  of  four  sinail  childreo. 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.    1,018,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  at  once,  hi  high-class  girls' 
l>oarding.school,  lady  of  refinement  to  fill 
the  position  of  houseiiiotlier.  Preferably  one 
with  some  traiuhig  in  oeteopathy.  Must  be 
qualified  to  care  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  sixty  girls.  8ab^y  S80  per  month  and 
home.  Bchool  rear  October  to  June.  Con- 
necticut. 3,037,  Outlook. 

WANTED— A  middloaeed  woman  to  assist 
In  managementof  private  home  in  Pittsburgh. 
3,0U,  Outlook. 

WORKINO-housekeeper,  family  of  five. 
All  conveniencee,  pleasant  room-  Man  to  do 
heavy  work.  Good  cooking  necessary.  t,OM, 
Outliok. 

WANTED  —  Kdncated,  tmmarried  young 
woman,  not  nnrse  or  matron,  to  entertain  and 
shop  for  women  patients  at  private  hospital 
for  mild  mental  and  nervous  disessee.  State 
we,  education,  experience,  and  rrferenoee. 
Wages  Afty  dollars  monthly  and  mainte- 
nance. l,l«3,  Outlook. 

Teachers   and    Govemessea 

TWO  young  women,  perfect  health.  One  as 
govemees  two  children  sged  four  and  Avcl 
other  aa  nurse  two  childreD  six  months  ana 
two  years.  Conntrr  home,  snbtuhs.  Address 
P.  O.  Box  833,  RsuBng.  Ps- 


HELP 


29  NoTCBlv 
WANTED 


WANTED,  sa  oonnenor  la  a  giili  .x_-. 
woman  ol  wide  and  aa<3^mi<al  sipw*-  << 
withgirls,  prefstablr  Id  ^hs^  wesk.  7.  <m 
right  person  an  opportnnicy  el  at^^Bm-  a 
interest  hi  well esfaSllsheif  astd  sBnri 
campiaaybeaffared  latar.  Bsf&a ■■(,-> 
full  details  of  (pmliacatfaaa,  tnaa^  au 
experfenoe.  8,08*1  Outlook. 

VANTED-Ooremea    In 
Protestant,   experienced    efc 
teacher,  Fr«Doh  spsahinc  music 
trahiing.  I,0M,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Profeaaloiial 

TRAINBD  nurL_  . 

paohm.  WUUngtotimnL  a,M^  OMfau 

EXPERIENCED  nnraa.  pteaMag  pKw^ 
ity,  Protestant,  deaires  peeitaoa  as  s  . 
compaaloo.  or  chaperosi  girla.  Bitf  <r- 
encea.  8,022,  Outkiok. 

BnsiBeaa  Oltnatliw 

TOUNG  man  with  a  wide  and  varv4  ox, 
rieuce  in  child  welfare  work,  rscsBS^y  m  *■' 
intendent  of  an  orplLiaaire,  deaiiM  cxml  -.-i 
or  sut>«xeontive  poafCiou.  CowvcnKi  i 
French,  Itallau,  and  Germaa.  CaieW  .-*sj 
s  hool  teacher.  Beet  o8  leisseeti  •  I 
Outkiok. 

EXPERIENCED  Kbcnrhu  waass  ssk. 
rary  work ;  not  neoeaaarily  m  a  Eho^  1 
where  library  training  cotxnt^  3,Ms.Ota^  . 

SECRETARY— Took  tsdr  with  «xi^  -.1 
references  desires  sociaTor  boaiaaa  yem  - 
Preferably  part  time.     \  iMiem  Amrtz  ■  I 
208,  47  Union  Bt^  JCootcteiz,  X.  jTl.  j 
Montchdr  7398. 

Conipanlona  aad 

PRACTICAL,  Engliah   infaat  i 


experienced,  desixea  posltkm 
Psioiaonr»- J.    " 


m  VI- 


m..  -IS 


. ExrseUaat  I 

OnUook. 

COMPAinOW  or  teaching  t,mi\  a«m  t-  ' 
estant.  Excellent  advautacea.  Kxji«rwa  , 
Best  references.  Mua  JCoyer,  Gramy  Cr^ 
N.  C.  .,     ,       — , 

"REFINED  woman  demree  pcvrioc  ^'^ 
man's  home,  msnsging  or  co^ptmmii  «• 
keeper;  good  reader,  s^rwer,  a^Atp^m,  L:» 
rlenced.  1,<«4,  Outkxik. 

LADF  (English),  jeradnalje  nsnac  .&«-« 
position  of  resiionittbiUly.  rmajan.^  ^< 
retary,  bmisekeever,  or  oarv  of  ln^  s  J 
children.  Experienced.  Bcfereona.  .  *, 
Outlook. 

POSITION  ss  comnaoiaa    to   tady  p-H 
South  by  refined  mitMieeaed  votes'., 
sonal  cars  if  not  invaJiiL   Jlxa  Wrtnm  fii^w^ 
Bmithboro.  N.  Y. 

REFINED  middl»«ge<l  wddaw.  -nai  [ 
housekeeper  or  companian.  WuaM  &s  - 
3,UU,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  who  has  had  tniaimc  hi  .-sr  ■-:- 
tlonal  management  and  eevetml  year*  >t  -■ 
rienoe  as  manager  of  collacedBtitegrw.e  m1 
aa  honsekeeper  in  boys*  acboci  «.,-e.i  .ai 
position  iu  school  or  insritwtioa  is  5.w  k-v 
laud.  8,060,  Outlook. 

ATTENDANT  snd  penonal  nmal  I  -  -I 
refinement  would  like  postbuss  as  prr.  ^ 
attendant.  Beauty  cuilore  giadhate  <  s»< 
cumbered;  willing  to  timveL  A4itme  ?  « 
V. LStevea, Z71  Bl  Janma Ft. BraiAin^  \ 

IMTKLLIOENT,  reepoasible  wiaaaa  •  ■-  a 
togoFlotlda.  Auycapaaty.  X«8I.<^..*< 

COMPANION  to  lady,  br  faitcU*-...  « 
lined,  cultured  woman,  ■iddie  egad  !--v 
estant.  8,068,  Outlook. 

COMPANION,  highly  rerosamss^l  •< 
sites  position.  State  aatary.  8,«B«.  Uutan 

LADY  accustomed  to  readiaaalonil  dv^ 
sngacemeut  by  the  hour  to  read  to  lav^  I 
blind  lieraoo.  Refereaoca  lomiz^e,!  mU  «• 
quired.  3,068,  Outlook. 

Teaehcra    aad   Care 

POSITION  wuitad  wttare  i . 
care  and  timining  of  childras  la  i 
derKarten  and  primaiy   ' 
8,017,  OuUook. 

TEACHING  '_ 
position  January  L  BpedalKT, 
racea.  8,»48,  OutkMk.^ 

TUTOR  (Rngllsh,  ' 

on*-  "r  t^o  hnrif  lor  vttt  aiwvial 
111. -11    li  .:i         11-'    ■:  iai 

'-."-I'll--         ■  ■    Ki«4*~ri 


<iM.. 


'!• 


liOVEKNESS-trarlier.  -  od 
»uril    ,'liil>lren    tiio  oiikI 
srilHv.    "  "it   ,ii,u-.k- 

I'llVv.  dssdrm  fm 

i^^„,w^kM.  .»«._~Mk  ^imu,  Oatioj*. 

KXPRRIENCXD  KXBCirnTXm.i< 

er,  university  graduate,  i 

or  oollege  poaitioo.    Now  la  1 
lefecenoea.  a.n>l,  Ontlook. 


MISCELLANBOUS 


skK**v  ws 


TOyonagwoi  

eaie  of  ohstatrical  patisBia  a  eery 
nunea'  aid  eoniaa  at  ttx  moatlae  is 
theLyfaig-In  HoeplUk  1*7  SK^sid  Ave 
York.  Moathly  allowaaea  aad  laS  a 
nauos  is  tnraished.  For  taitliei  Mon 
addnas Oireetnm  of  Nuisii 

MTSS  Outhiuau.  Nsw    Tt>rk 
nliop    for    yon.  asrvicas  free.    Are 
It^-lfreufwi,   Jiiy  \\i,«t!«4tli  HU 

B0V8  naiilr.l.  ii-  Iwva 
Uittlookescti  w^«k.>.>inv 
Writ«  toe.selllutc  plan.  Verrter 
The    Outlook   l-'onnuMk    —     ' 
N««   VorhCtim    JtTI 

Addreu  W 
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Putting  a  High-Power 
Publicity  Machme 
To  Work  for  You 

IT  may  never  have  occurred 
to  you  that  the  publicity 
machinery  of  The  Outlook  can 
perform  valuable  personal  ser- 
vices for  you. 

ONLY  TEN  CENTS  A  WORD 

For  only  ten  cents  a  word  you  can 
advertise  your  wants  in  the  Classified 
Department  of  The  Outlook.  The  favor- 
able results  may  surprise  you  as  they 
have  surprised  many  other  users  of  this 
effective  service. 

We  recently  published  an  announce- 
ment  headed  "Have  you  a  Rare  Book,  a 
Carved  Chest,  or  a  Personal  Talent  to 
Sell?"  and  that  announcement  led  many 
of  our  subscribers  to  use  the  Depart- 
ment of  Classified  Advertising  for  the 
first  time. 

Another  announcement  entitled  "In- 
quiries at  7  Cents  Each"  led  many 
others  to  the  door  of  opportunity. 

The  present  announcement  will  lead 
still  others  to  profit  by  the  machinery 
of  this  department. 

WHAT  HAVE  YOU  TO  SELL? 

Other  advertisements  urge  you  to  buy. 
Sut  this  one  invites  you  to  sell. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  The 
Outlook  regularly  for  years  without  hav- 
ing made  use  of  this  classified  advertis- 
ing service  have  overlooked  a  practical 
opportunity  of  unusual  possibilities. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  a  household 
helper,  companion,  nurse,  governess, 
teacher,  or  business  or  professional 
assistant,  you  will  probably  find  that  a 
small  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  bring  prompt  and  gratifying  results. 

The  steady  growth  of  this  department 
bears  witness  to  its  ability  to  get  results. 

Decide  now  what  you  need  or  what 
you  want  to  sell,  and  then  send  us  your 
advertisement  before  you  forget  about  it. 

Department  of  CloMsified 
Advertinng 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Foordi  Avenue,  New  York  City 


THE   OUTLOOK 

THE  MAGIC  OP  MODERN  BUSINESS 

(Continued) 
chines   are  another  very   valuable  aid 
where  a  large  volume  of  daily  cash  sales 
necessitates  the  frequent   changing   of 
currency. 

In  plant  management  and  cost  ac- 
counting machines  now  have  their  place 
as  well. 

Automatic  registers  are  employed  in 
stockkeeping  and  perpetual  inventory 
systems;  cost  systems,  production  con- 
trol systems;  planning,  routine,  and 
despatch  systems;  tool  checks  and  tool 
inventory  systems;  and  for  keeping  all 
forms  of  records  in  manufacturing 
plants. 

Time  recorders  are  used  for  making 
proper  time  studies  in  manufacturing 
operations.  The  starting  time,  stopping 
time,  and  actual  elapsed  time  of  an 
operation  is  thus  checked  for  detailed 
study.  The  use  of  the  ordinary  time 
clock  is.  familiar  to  every  one.  Time 
records  are  employed  for  many  purposes, 
particularly  in  checking  clerical  and 
factory  time  work.  Recording  door 
locks  are  made  which  show  the  day, 
hour,  and  minute  a  door  is  opened  or 
locked.  Time  machines  can  control  all 
factory  costs  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing. 

We  might  describe  many  other  new 
methods  for  simplifying  and  rendering 
more  efficient  the  work  of  the  business 
office.  Manufacturers  of  office  appliances 
have  also  developed  the  "service  idea" 
to  a  high  degree.  They  maintain  staffs 
of  experts  who  are  prepared  to  study 
the  equipment  needs  of  a  business  and 
to  then  specify  the  particular  machine 
in  their  line  which  will  best  accomplish 
the  desired  work.  An  investigation  of 
present  developments  in  business  equip- 
ment will  frequently  result  in  tremen- 
dous savings  in  time,  labor,  and  general 
all-round  efficiency. 
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WANTED— CARTOONS 
AND   PHOTOGRAPHS 

THE  Outlook  wants  to  receive  car- 
toons from  its  readers,  clipped  from 
their  favorite  newspapers.  Each  cartoon 
should  have  the  sender's  name  and  ad- 
dress together  with  the  name  and  date 
of  the  newspaper  from  which  it  is  taken 
pinned  or  pasted  to  its  back.  We  pay 
one  dollar  (|1)  for  each  cartoon  which 
we  find  available  for  reproduction. 
Some  readers  in  the  past  have  lost  the 
dollar  bills  to  which  they  were  entitled 
because  they  have  failed  to  give  the 
information  which  we  require. 

The  Outlook  can  also  use  good  ama- 
teur photographs  of  interesting  and 
timely  scenes  or  events.  We  pay  ?3  for 
each  one  accepted,  if  suitable  for  a  half 
page  or  smaller;  $5  If  selected  for  full- 
page  reproduction.  We  especially  want 
snapshots  made  by  the  person  submit- 
ting the  photographs.  Postage  should 
be  inclosed  for  return  of  photographs  if 
not  available  for  our  use. 

Address  The  Outlook  Company,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BOYS! 

How  to  earn 
$25  Radio  Set 
in  spare  time 

GIRLS! 


All  you  have  to  do  to  eai'n 
a    complete  Aeriola,  Jr. 

Radio  Receiving  Set  is 
to  secure  25  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Outlook. 
You  will  receive  cash  pay- 
ment for  each  subscription 
that  you  obtain,  even 
though  the  number  may 
be  less  than  25,  and  the 
radio  set,  manufactured 
by  Westinghouse,  will  be 
sent  to  you  promptly 
with  our  compliments  car- 
riage prepaid,  without  any 
cost  to  you,  as  soon  as 
the  entire  25  subscrip- 
tions have  been  secured. 
Write  to-day  for  full 
instructions,  subscription 
blanks,  and  complete  de- 
scription of  the  radio  set. 


RADIO  DEPARTMENT 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Pcarth  Avemie, 

New  York  City 

Digitized  by  V^jOOQIC 
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"When  Ihe  iUttmy  alnJt  Jo  hhw" 

So  goes  the  old  sea  song,  and  it  would 
be  good  advice  to  add 

DRINK 

Baker's 
Cocoa 

It  is  wanning  and 
sustaining,  for  it 
has  genuine  food 
value,  and  may 
be  safely  indulged 
in  any  hour  of  the 
day,  for  it  is  stim* 
ulating  only  in 

the  sense  that  pure  food  is 

stimulating. 

It  is  delicious  too 


■••.«.  a-MViVMb 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  bd. 

EfteblMiMd  1780 

EXJRCHESTER.  MASS. 

BoJtkt  of  Chokt  fUelpa  mat  fiti 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 

BK  0OMFORTABLK-W«ftr  the 
Brooks  Appliance,  tlifl  modem 
adentiflc  luvenUon  wliich  kivm 
niptunauffcrara  iiDmedUls  relief. 
ItnunoobuoxiuuBBpriutnor  wis. 
Autoraatio  Air  Otishloiu  bioJ  and 

dr«w  tocvtbor  the  broken  imfu.      m*  ^  ■   

No  aalvM  or  plaatera.  iMirabki.  »■-  c.  t  mMi 
Che»p^  He&toD  trial  to  pruve  it«  north.  Nt^ver  uii 
■ale  m  atorea,  ai  every  Apiiluiiir«  is  iniulf  to  onler, 
the  proper  Ilia  and  ahape  oi  j«ir  CiibIiiuu  ilpt>*-ii<liii^ 
on  Uie  nature  of  each  cmae.  n**uKi-f>  of  iniitatioiia. 
Look  (or  trade-mark  beariiii;  portrait  aii'i  aiiniatuiv 
o(  C.  K.  Brooki  which  ap|ic«ra  on  pvery  Applbnce. 
None  other  senuiue.  Full  infoimatioo  and  booklet 
Mut  tree  in  pWia.  aealed  euvelope. 

BROOKS  APPUANa  CO..  471J  State  Si..  MinU,  BcL 


OP  BRAINS 


•^MADt  AT  KEY  WE.ST 


BY  THE  WAY 


IN  the  "Stag  Cook  Book,"  which  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  man's  cook  book  for 
men,"  several  well-known  personages  tell 
how  to  cook  their  favorite  dishes.  Presi- 
dent Harding,  it  seems,  likes  waffles  bet- 
ter than  almost  anything  else;  Secretary 
Hughes  says,  "My  favorite  dish  is  corn 
bread  and  honey,"  and  gives  a  recipe  for 
the  first-named  delicacy;  Charlie  Chap- 
lin likes  steak  and  kidney  pie  and 
knows  how  it  should  be  made;  Dr. 
Frank  Crane  tells  how  to  cook  round 
steak  so  it  will  be  as  tender  as  fried 
chicken;  Stewart  Edward  White  con- 
fesses that  a  camp  dish  called  "Mulli- 
gan" is  exactly  to  his  taste;  Chick  Evans 
likes  tomato  soup  best  if  you  cook  it  his 
way;  Charles  W.  Eliot  has  a  "favorite 
menu"  consisting  of  clam  soup,  corned 
beef  hash,  and  baked  Indian  pudding; 
Basil  King  likes  lobster  &  la  king  (or 
King),  but  adds  this  curiously  archaic 
note:  "Unless  brandy  or  sherry  can  be 
added  it  is  useless  to  attempt  this  dish." 

William  J.  Bryan  contributes  to  the 
above  list  of  recipes  one  for  French-fried 
onions,  saying  that  he  has  Introduced 
the  dish  on  dining  cars  and  Into  many 
private  homes;  Will  Irwin  likes  ham 
and  eggs,  and  in  his  recipe  says,  "Cook 
the  ham  until  it  is  cooked  enough;" 
W.  T.  Benda  tells  of  a  Polish  soup  called 
"Barshck  with  Ushka;"  Walter  Prlchard 
Eaton  won't  tell  about  his  favorite  dish 
because  it  is  a  family  secret,  but  gives  a 
recipe  for  mince  pie;  Montague  Glass 
prefers  bouillabaisse  to  anything  else 
in  the  eating  line,  and  takes  two  pages 
to  tell  how  It  should  be  made;  Charles 
P.  Stelnmetz  admits  that  he  has  never 
before  been  consulted  about  gastronoml- 
cal  matters,  but  says  he  likes  meat  loaf 
best  and  gives  careful  directions  for 
making  it;  Judge  Llndsey  likes  bran 
muffins  and  Otis  Skinner  "Artichokes. 
Mister  Antonio"  style,  which  he  says 
enables  you  to  "understand  why  an  arti- 
choke need  not  taste  as  flat  as  boiled 
hay." 

Here  is  a  variation  on  an  old  theme, 
as  worked  up  by  the  "Annapolis  Log:" 
Peter  Piper  played  a  pot  of  poker, 
A    pretty    pot    of   poker   Peter   Piper 

picked. 
But  a  piker  with  a  poker  picked  on 

I'etcr  Piper, 
And    pocketed    the    poker-pot    that 

Peter  Piper  picked! 


The  Sanford,  Florida,  "Herald"  is 
credited  with  an  announcement  that 
must  have  been  cheerful  reading  to  the 
local  undertaker  at  least.  It  is  headed, 
"Looking  Forward  to  a  Pleasant  Time 

Being  Had  by  All:"    " ft  Son  have 

a  new  hearse  and  as  far  as  hearses  go 
it  is  a  beauty,  being  finished  in  the  very 
latest  design  of  burnished  silver  called 

'molten  silver.'  .  .  . ft  Son  are  well 

equipped  to  take  care  of  all  the  funerals 
In  this  section  of  the  country  having 
two  fine  funeral  cars  with  the  prospects 
of  the  old  car  being  turned  into  an  am- 
bulance. Like  everything  else  on  wheels 
hearses    with    the    horses    and     other 


equipment  have  given  way  to  the  new 
motorized  funeral  cars  and  if  one  must 
ride  in  this  car  it  will  cerUinly  be  satis- 
factory." 

"Two  years  ago,"  a  writer  In  the  "Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine"  says,  "the 
little  seaport  of  La  Paz,  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, had  more  dollars  per  wagon-load 
of  population,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
town  in  the  western  part  of  the  world." 
La  Paz,  it  seems,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pearling  ports  in  the  world,  and 
the  price  of  pearls  had  climbed  high. 
"In  the  crown  jewels  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  dissolved  Austria-Hungary,"  the 
writer  goes  or>,  "there  was — and  no 
doubt  the  pearl  specialists  know  where 
it  is  to-day — ^a  great  black  pearl.  That 
gem  was  found  in  the  careless  hands  of 
an  Indian  baby  playing  on  the  beach  at 
La  Paz." 


Among  the  few  things  that  were  left 
undestroyed  in  or  near  Smyrna  after  the 
entry  of  the  Turks  were  the  remains  of 
the  great  aqueduct  of  Alexander,  so 
called.  These  majestic  ruins  really  date 
from  the  Roman  occupation,  and  the 
massive  piers  and  great  arches  (a  triple 
arcade,  like  those  of  the  Pont  du  Card 
in  France)  are  said  to  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  best  work  of  the  Imperial 
epoch.  Great  buttresses  added  to 
strengthen  the  arches  are  believed  to  be 
by  the  engineers  of  Marcus  Aurelins. 


Signs  of  improving  industrial  condi- 
tions are  seen  in  the  numerous  labor 
agencies  on  the  Bowery  In  New  York 
City.  One  of  these  has  a  placard  in  its 
window  calling  for  "Coal  miners — Hun- 
garians, Liths,  Buss,  Poles,  Slavs,  Span- 
lards."  The  spelling  out  of  the  flrst- 
named  nationality  instead  of  using  the 
familiar  abbreviation  "Huns"  is  doubt- 
less due  to  war-time  memories.  "Liths" 
of  course  stands  for  Lithuanians. 


In  the  new  Senate,  to  convene  nest 
year,  there  will  be  two  physicians — Dr. 
Copeland,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Ball,  of 
Delaware.  Senator  Shipstead.  of  Minne- 
sota, Is  a  dentist  by  profession.  Two 
college  presidents  are  Included  in  the 
Senate's  personnel — Fess.  of  Ohio,  and 
Ladd,  of  North  DakoU.  Senator  Nor- 
beck,  of  South  Dakota,  is  described  as  a 
"well-digger."  "In  matters  of  grave  pub- 
lic policy,"  the  New  York  "Evenins 
Post"  remarks  dryly,  "he  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  down  to  the  bottom 
of  things." 


Salvage  remuneration  to  the  owners, 
officers,  and  crew  of  a  rescuing  vessel, 
amounting  to  |25,000  in  all,  ae  awarded     . 
by   a   Canadian   Admiralty   Court,    was     I 
apportioned  as  follows:  Owners.  J17,000:     ' 
captain,  $1,500;  first  officer,  $700;  second 
officer,  $550;   chief  engineer,  $800;   sec- 
ond engineer,   $500;    wireless  operator, 
$500;    divided  among  members   of  the 
crew,    $3,500.     The    case    got    Into    the 
courts  because  the  owners  of  the  rescued 
vessel    thought    Just    one-half    of    these 
amounts  was  proper  compensation   for 
the  service  rendered. 
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Christmas  morning  —  and  in 
come  the  greatest  artists  ! 


The  surprise  and  delight  of  a  Victroia  for 
Christinas!  Music  appropriate  to  Christmas; 
music  for  every  day  in  the  year;  music  so  lifelike 
that  the  greatest  artists  select  the  Victroia  as  the 
one  instrument  to  carry  their  art  into  the  home. 
Buy  a  Victroia  this  Christmas — but  be  sure  it  is 
a  Victroia.    $25  to  $1500. 


-HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 


Thu  tridcmark  and  the  trad«ni>rked 
word  *' ViclroU"  identify  all  our  oroducts. 
Look  under  the  ltd  t     Look  on  the  label  1 


Victor  Talking  MacKine  Company,  Camclen,  N.  «J. 
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Sv}eds  far  chrtstmasi 

INDIVIDUAL    GIFT    BOX 

—ft  detlgbtfal  remembnuice  that  traveller,  ttudent,  0  ^^ 

neighbor  or  ftayooe  else  wouM  enjoy, — contains  ft»-  y)  ^ 

sortment  of  JftiAS,  Jellies,  Mairmaladcs  and  Candied  "j 

Grape  Fruit *^ 


Cenese<y 

QiftSicoe 
$300 


THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER  BOX 

—the  perfcif>  Gift  for  every  hostess — contains  Plum     ^ 
Pudding  (with  brandy) — SturTctl  Oranges,  Fniit  Salad,  Oj 
Peach  Chutney,  Candied  Grapefruit  and  Cherry  Jelly. 
Will  serve  eight  persons     ...... 

Witbiubstitutionof  atn-o-pound  Plum  Pudding  (the 
wbole  to  serve  tn-elve  persons)       ...       S/\ 
'    'Buy  tkem  at  ycur  (^rocer^t  " 

or  'Direci  from  ut 

Geneseo  Jam  Kitchen 

/7^  /}  /I  '   '^   '^  O  "/''-^  R    A   r  C    r* 


geneseo:"  neav  york^ 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Boy  Scouts  at  Crater  Lake 

Ity  Waltter  PntCHABD  Raton.— Ah  rxcitintc  scout  atory. 
l<fi-Ht*N|  ill  that  noiMlerfiil  new  National  I'ark— Crater  Lake- 
JVatitifuily  IUn8trat«d  by  pliototcraplia-    Clutli,  $1.7^ 

Becky — A  Sion^ 

Ky  AUT  R.  BLAitCHARD.— Oiift  uf  th«*  luoflt  lovabl«*  rliaract<>rfl 
ever  hitrodured  into  a  girr*  alorv.  StroiiK,  whol«*ji<>iiie  aiiil 
iMttiral.  A  flit«  atory  of  luhi*py  uome  life.  Colored  jack«>t 
rih]  rover.    Olotb.  $1.7$. 

The  Young  Wireleu  Operator — with  the 
Oyster  Fleet 

By  Lbwir  E.  Theim.— a  story  of  liow  a  clean-cat  boy— » 
radio  aniatenr— maiJe  good  while  kwniiiiK  the  oy8t«r  buai* 
uesa.    Colored  jacket  and  cover.    Cloth,  91.7&. 

Camp  Fire  Yams 

Ity  Frank  H.  Chelbv.  editor  "Father and  Son  MaRutne/* 
tliM  fiiif  at  collection  of  camp  Are  etoriea  ever  f^aUiered  to- 
tr^ther.  Boya  aiid  their  fatliera  will  revel  in  tliem.  Colored 
M<'l(et  and  cover.    $1.75. 

Jacinth  and  Her  Fairy  Friends 

By  Nkluk  M.  Pairpoint.— Juat  the  atory  which  ererr  child 
wilt  euioy  at  bedtime,  aiwl  beautifully  illuatrat«d  by  the 
author  heraelf.    Cloth,  $1.0U. 


B»stw       W.  A.  WILPE  COMPANY       Chicago 

A   SCHOLARSHIP 

available  now  (or  proiuiaiuf;  atiident  with  ffood  references 
Atid  i-et-ord  :  c«>llefee  preiaratory  :  to  t'<>ver  tuition  In  a  hikh 
<  laAN  wliuol  [or  K'rla.  Beaiitilul  home  and  surrouudluRs,  In 
I'lif  tuuntry  near  a  lanse  city.  Box  8,;i41.  Outlook. 


Suitable 
-GIFT   BOOKS 


Publithed  by  th* 

CHELSEA   PUBLISHING    CO. 

16   Royal    Hoapital    Rd^    London,   Eng. 

CHESTERTON.  C.  K.      By  Patrick  Braybrooke 
A  <'ritlcal  study  of  G.  K.  Clieatertoii  ain] 
his  uorks.  $2.A) 

KENSINGTON,  Past  and  Preeent.Bv  H.  Elrington 
With  Hiter-iA)  pictures  of  Keusingtou  Pal- 
ace and  Old  KwtainKtoii.     Keetny  appre- 
ciated Ity   |ia«t  ami  prospective  viaitors 
to  London.  $1.(N) 

A  READER'S  ANTHOLOGY.    Complied  by  Cap- 
tain Pearct*.    A  <-ollection  of  excerpts  .  .  . 
most  useful  in  the  qtieat  of  e%'ery-^lay  hap- 
piness and  right  action  in  life.    -     >^1..')0 

SIXTEEN  mui  UNDER.     A  colle<tion  of  oriitbial 
prose  and  verae  by  young  writers.    $1.<N> 

THE  RINKS  BOOK.      By  Ruth  Dorrien  Kulght 
Agiftbookforchililren.   Dian  hiKs  by  the 
Author.    A  clever  little  story  of  an  artlHt's 
son :    illustrations   in   color,   printed   in 
larjre  t>-pe  mi  good  paper.  S'J.itO 

Tlie  above  books  make  ideal  gifta.  Wesliall  be 
pleased  to  mail  orders  direct  to  friends  and 
ftK'loee  ymir  canl,  if  desired.  Miss  E.  Price, 
Dii'ector  of  Hie  t'lwlMea  PiiI>lisl]ttiR  Co.,  iiivitca 
correal  101  id eiiee  with  interested  readers  cf  THE 
OUTLOOK.  Addi-ess  an  atiove. 


SLEEP 


CN         A         GENUINE^ 
ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAir    D 

Sn„tfx,nx.     Rrfrr    /„„t 

■■NATUF^c'S     RICHEST     AM 

SIZE    [  lb"  »  11    :   $  1  .;j 

PINE    PILLOW    CO.  DEP 


BALSAM  PINE  PILLOW 


The  mind  can  heal.    And  without  the 

help  of  the  mind  there  can  be  no  permanent 
healing.  But  what  must  the  mind  do?  In  the  growing 
confusion  of  advice  on  the  subject  here  at  last  comes  a 
book  that  is  simple,  direct  and  based  on  realities.  There  is 
literally  no  man  or  woman  living   that  this  book  can  not  help. 

SELF-HEALING  SIMPLIFIED 


By  George  L.  Per  in 

At  AH  Bookshops,  $1.50 


DORAN 
BOOKS 


Says  Professor  \ 

Harry  F.  Ward 

Profasaor  of  Christian  Ethics.  Unioa 
Thooloaical  Seminary 

*'  I  consider  Tlie  Clinstian  Centtiry  tlif 
most  promising  venture  in  tlie  Held  ot 
religious  joumalisni  in  the  English- 
speaking  world." 

EDITORIAL  STAFF 

Cbarlee  Clayton  MoniMm 
Herbert  L.  Willett  Or\i.i  >'.  Jonlon 

Joiieph  Fort  Newton       JuJiu  R.  Kwera 
L>iiu  Harold  Hough      Edwartl  SliEIIito 


Al\-a  W.  Taylor 


llKNiia*  C.  CUrk 


T%*    Chrtfttian    Century  ia  diatintiiiahod   by    lU 

candid  diacuasion   of  livinc  iaauoa  in  the    U|bt 

of  the  mind  of  Chriat 


Mail  Coupon  to-day. 


Foreign  poataife   eitr* 


The  Christian  Century; 

508  S.  Dearhom  St..  Chicaco 

Dmr  Sirs :  Pleaae  enter  tuy  name  (a  new  sulfscribei  > 
for  a  ymr's  aubscriptiou  to  The  Christiau  Ceutnr}-  at 
your  regular  rate  of  S4.iK»  (minister*  fvi.O»).  1  mil 
remit  upon  receipt  of  bill  and  vcmi  will  J^eaae  arttd  uir 
w  ittioiit  extm  clmrge  a  copy  of  i  *'  n»e  Reoonstrartioii 
of  Religion,"  by  Kllwood.  or  Q  *•  Tlie  Crisis  of  the 
Churcliee,"  by  Leighton  Parks,  or  Q  "Tlie  Hiitd  bi 
the  Making,"  by  Hobinaoii,  or  O  "  ^'1*«t  Cbristiaim\ 
Mi^iis  to  Me,"  by  Lyman  Abbott- 


>»ame. 


Addn 


Out.  V2-C.-:-: 


FREE 


MAGAZINE 


Kveryiierson  Interested  in  DoKOtHnnt- 
lnK,Fi»hinKand<>ut(liH»r^t»orta 

uiir  be  eeut  a  copy  of  SPOHTKIIa.N'S 
niGRBT  Fr«4>.   Hieiid  naiue  and  addr«wc    , 
to   Sport  aiiian*a     DlHr«'Mt»  VTD 
Butler  lildg..  CiiiciunatL 


The  old  standard  far  hand- 
writing established  over 
60  years  ago.  10  sample 
pens  different  patterns,  gilt, 
silvered  and  bronze  finish 
sent  on  receipt  of  10 
cen  ts,  including  a  32-page 
booklet  on  handwriting. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  Broadway.  New  York 


FRBB   BOOKS 

By  Emanuel  SweJenborg 

Endowed  for  that  purpose,  this 
AwAk\  Society  offers  to  send  you,  «rttboui 
/df' jA  cost  or  obligation  other  than  5  cents 
S^Sj  EACH  for  mailing,  the  following 
i^h^^ul    works  of  Swedenborg : 

H^Sr    H..ven  .nd  H.ll 032  pp.. 

'i^^Hn'      DMn.  ProTidence S29  pp. 

^^^^        The  Four  Doctrines 635  pp. 

DiTine  Love  and  WUdom 6 1 S  pp. 

Kaeh  book  ia  printed  ia  Inive  t\'p4>  on  pood  iMptr, 
aud  is  sub.tantially   lioiiud   iu    stiff    paper    I'over. 

Tilt  Awtioi  Swdcikeri  PriMiit  aed  PiUiU«  Seoeli 
Room  314,  16  Eut  41.1  Street.  New  York 


»22 

CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

3M.  Ktlb  is  the  author  of  "The  Farm 
•  Bureau  Movement"  and  a  regular 
ontributor  to  the  leading  agricultural 
ublications.  He  was  formerly  asso- 
iated  with  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
'ederation  and  has  investigated  the 
arm  problem  thoroughly. 

iroNTBOSE  J.  Moses  is  a  New  Yorlc 
jM.  editor  and  dramatic  critic  of  dls- 
inction.  He  was  for  two  years  on  the 
ditorial  staff  of  the  "Literary  Digest," 
nd  has  been  a  dramatic  critic  for  tlie 
Reader  Magazine,"  the  "Independent." 
nd  the  "Boole  News  Monthly,"  and  has 
nntributed  on  the  drama  to  the  Ency- 
lopedia  Americana  and  the  "Cambridge 
iistory  of  American  Literature."  He 
as  edited  numerous  volumes  of  col- 
Bcted  plays,  such  as  "Representative 
•lays  by  American  Dramatists,"  "A 
"reasury  of  Plays  for  Children,"  and  has 
limself  written  "Famous  Actor-Families 
n  America,"  "Henrik  Ibsen,  the  Man 
nd  his  Plays,"  "The  American  Dram- 
tist,"  etc. 

17KOM  Paris,  where  he  is  chaplain  of 
r  Saint  Luke's  Chapel,  Dr.  Frederick 
V.  Clampett  sends  us  a  delightful 
ketch  of  London  with  the  intriguing 
itle  of  "Sad  Hoptimists." 

HAROLD  ViNAt.,  editor  of  "Voices,"  a 
journal  of  verse,  is  author  of 
'White  April,"  which  was  published  last 
;pring,  and  of  "Sea  Windows,"  which 
vill  be  brought  out  shortly. 

rVTiTH  Chapter  XIV,  "Final  Scenes  in 
"  a  World  Drama,"  published  in  this 
ssue,  end  The  Outlook  installments  of 
he  Straus  autobiography  which  are  in- 
luded  in  the  volume  "Under  Four  Ad- 
ninistrations."  This  issue  also  contains 
he  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Sher- 
iian  Rogers,  equally  absorbing,  although 
•ntirely  different.  These  papers  were 
written  after  Mr.  Rogers  had  spent  the 
:ummer  in  Alaska,  studying  its  needs, 
ind  they  have  a  vital  bearing  upon  the 
uture  of  that  great  Territory. 


IMPORTANT 

TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 

When  you  notify  The  Outlook 
of  a  change  in  your  address,  both 
the  old  and  the  new  address 
should  be  given.  Kindly  write, 
if  possible,  two  weeks  before 
the  change  is  to  take  effect. 
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A  A^eii)  ^^Fosdick  "  Book  is  a  publishing  evettt ! 


Christianity  and 
Progress 

THE  LATEST  BOOK 

By  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 

Aiecmpt*  the  chaUeng9  to  religion  to-day,  and  tubjeeta  the 
theme  to  a  tearching  analyitM 

The  New  York  Evening  Pott  aays : — '*  Dr.  Foadiok  lioMa  fast  to  the  lii»- 
toric  oonviotion  of  God  in  Christ,  and  is  doing  as  much  as,  and  probably 
mote  than,  aoj  other  American  preacher  to  hold  intelligent  »m  mn 
people  fast  to  the  faith." l.dU 


Suggestions  from  100  New  "Revell"  Books 


SNEATH 


Religion  and 
the  Future  Life 

'llie  Dcvelupiiieul  ut'  the  Belief  in  Life  After  Death 

Edited  by  E.  HEIiSHEY  SNEATH 
Profii.  Boaz,  Jackson  (Cohimbia),  Hopkinn,  Bacon, 
I'orter   (Yale),  Jast.row    (U.  of  P.),    Paton,    Mac- 
Dniiald  (Hartford  .Seiu.),  Fairbanks  (Mich.),  etc. 

$a.oo 
Preaching  the 

Social  Gospel 

By  OZOKA  H.  DAVIS,  D.D. 

President  Ckicago  Tlieolo^cal  Seminary 

Tlie  new  IkkiW  on  presichin^  i)Toblemji  by  the  author 

of  "  Evaiif^elistic  Preaching  "  is  the  next  book  eveiy 

preacher  .sliould  read.  $1.50  

JO  WETT I  ^  ?"         CON  WELL  I 

I     i-ontemporary  By  KUSSELL  H.  CON 


Great 

AkSmI 


DAVIS 


A  Votiiine  of  Complete  Addrewes 

By  JOHN  MENUy  JOWETIT,  D.D. 

Anions  tlie  piilpit-^iants  of  to-day  l>r.  Jowett  lias 

Ueeu  foveiiahi^li  place.  Ever^mreacher  will  want  at 

once  this  latest  pi-oduct  of  his  xertUe  mind.  $l.SO 

Love 

TwntT-tM  Psafai 


JONES  I  T^«  *^  °f 


By  .1.  1).  .JONES,  ».D. 
1  >r.  .lonca  is  one  of  the  neatest  of  living  preachers, 
■,nu\  on  Iwtli  8idea  of  the  Atlantic  his  siuendid  giftM 
;ii-e  fidly  reoo^nized,  $1.2ft 

BERRY  I  «2S^ 

By  SIDNEY  BERRT,  MjV. 
A  volume   of  addi-esses   hy  the  ancoesaor  to  Dr. 
Jowett,  Birniin^haiii.  the  underlying  aim  of  which  is 
to  .show  what  the  Christian  mvelation  means  in  rela- 
tion to  the  great  hisroiic  facts  of  the  Faith.  $l.SO 


SPURR 


The 
Master  Key 


By  FKEDEKICK  C.  SPURR 
A   fearlesM,   dearly-reii-soneii  restAtement    of    the 
terms  of  the  (Miristian  (Tosj^el  and  its  relation  to  the 
tniv:ul  tliruiij^li  which  tlie  world  is  p.is8ing.  $1.8S 


VANDYKEiqr^!-. 

and  otiier  Poems  of  To-day 

By  HENKY  VAN  DYKE,  D.D. 

Tliese  verses  Dr.  van  Dyke  describes  as  an  attempt 

to  give  expression  to  certain  present-day  aspirations 

not  possibly  finding  utterance  before.  BOc 

HII  T  IQ  I  Great  Men  as 
nil^L^I J  I  Prophets ofsNew Era 

By  NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS 
Dr.  HiUis'  latest  book  strikes  a  popular  chord.  The 
sobjects  include  :  Dante,  Savonarola,  William  the 
Silent,  Cromwell,  John  Wesley,  Milton,  Qaribid'ii, 
Riiskin,  etc.  91. BO 

Unused 

Powers 

By  KUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  D.D. 
To"Acresof  Diamonds,"  "Why  Lincoln  LAnghed," 
Dr.  (Vmwell  has  just  added  another  volume  of  his 
choicest  addresses,  written  out  of  the  knowledge 
and  wisdom  of  a  man  who  has  long  faced  the  stnrk 
realities  of  life.  91.2S 

ATKINS  I  Rl.'i^"'"' 

By  GAIU.S  GLENN  ATKINS.  D^D. 
A  group  of  addresses  marked  by  distinction  of 
style  and  originality  of  approatfh.  Dr.  Atkins'  work, 
throughout,  is  marked  by  clarity  of  presentation, 
polished  diction  and  forceful  phrasing.  $l.SO 

JEFFERSON  I  "«i.-„„ 

K'-esaages  to  Big  Boys  and  Girls 

By  CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON,  D.D. 

An  acknowledged  master  of  sclear,  unmistakable 

presentation,  which  finds  ample  expression  in  this 

admirable  series  of  addresses.  9 1  -BO 

HOUGH  I  TheStrategyof  the 
llVr\^\Jl^|       Devotional  Life 

By  LYNN  HAROLD  HOUGH,  D.D. 
A  book  dealing  with  the  problem  of  sustaining  true 
spiritual  life  amid  the  vaatlife  of  a  gteatotv— a 
problem  of  increasing  gravity.  75c. 


*  of  all 


wiU 


The  Land  of  Punch  and  Judy 

By  MAKY  .Sl'EWART,  Author  of  "  Tell-Me-a-Story  "  Books 
^    Mary  Stewart's  new  phiy-book  is  the  distinct  novelty  of  the  year.     Yonng  Folks  ' 
^i.,  flntl  delight  in  its  entrancing  excursions  into  the  Lanid  of  Make-Believe. 

Illustrations  by  M.  B.  Chiaolm.    $1.8S 

A  Boy's  Life  of  Grenfell  of  Labrador 

By  DILLON  WALLACE,  Author  of  "Ungava  Bob."  etc. 
^    Having  himself  braved  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  Labrador  country,  Dillon  WalUce  has  pro- 
^1,  dnced  a  siory  of  the  great  Iiaborador  Benefactor  which  should  quickly  take  a  front  place  among 
\V;illii<-ps  |>«iMiliir  sioiies.  ninstrated.     91.BO 
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DUTTON 

Books  for  Christmas 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLK 
Henny  and  Penny 

By  BKRTHA  FAKKEB  HALt. 

The  wholeaome,  natnisl  every-day  life  of 
children  who  are  good  playmates  for  yonr 
own  four-yeac-olda.  91.  SO 

The  Pinafore  Pocket 
Story  Book 

Br  HIRIAU  CLARK  POTTER 

(Quaint  fanciea  in  rene  and  story  to  stir  the 
imagination  of  little  folk  from  seven  to  ten 
yean  old.  $2.SO 

The  Bird-Nest  Boarding 
House 

Br  VERBENA   REED 

Oliver  Herford's  enchanting  drawinss  added 
to  a  reraarkaUy  grpod   story  make  this  a 
book  to  be  read  with  delignt  by  aa, 
from  eight  to  eighty.  " 


tny  one 
92.50 


FOB  THE  LOVER  of  ADVENTURE 
Beasts,  IMen  and  Gods 

Kr  FERDINAND  OS.SENDOWSKI 

This  astonnding  story  of  the  most  amazing 
journey  in  hourly  nearness  to  death  is  tak- 
wg  its  place  with  the  world's  grpatest 
records  of  adventure.  98. OO 

Far  Away  and  Long  Ago 

Br  W.  H.  HUDSON 

'1  he  storv  of  his  early  years  in  an  environ- 
ment wila  and  beautiful — a  Paradise  of  bird 
life — the  atmosphere  of  the  South  American 
pampas.  98.00 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 
The  Roadmender 

Br  MICHAEL  FAIRLB8S 

With  'M  monnted^hotographs  of  the  places 
alluded  to  in  this  exquisite  classic  of  r<>- 
fleotioD.  9e.OO 

The  Romantic  Worid 
off  IMusic 

By  WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG 

With  20  portraits  of  great  singers  whom 
the  author,  a  veteran  musical  critic,  has 
known  intimately.  Henry  T.  Kinuk  calls  it 
"  the  most  personal  and  entertaining  book 
on  musicians  published  in  years."     9S.OO 

RECENT  FICTION 
To  Teii  You  The  Truth 

Br  LEONARD  MERRICK 

His  first  new  book  since  *^  While  Paris 
Laughed/'  and  with  just  that  appeal  which 
no  other  writer  has— blended  of  sparkle 
and  tenderness  and  truth.  91  -^O 

The  Driver 

Br  GARET   GARRETT 

Give  this  to  any  nmn,  especially  one  who 
recalls  the  stirring  days  of  business  expan- 
sion and  Wall  St.  luanipulations  of  the 
nineties.  92.00 

Vaiiey  Waters 

Br  CHARLES   D.  STEWART 

By  the  author  of  "The  Fugitive  Black- 
smith," etc.  A  cnrionaly  restful  book,  yet 
modem  from  the  first  page  to  the  end. 

_^^_^____  92.00 

All  prices  art  net,  postage  extra. 

S-nd  for  our  lUiutrated  Lists.  "  Books  for 
(iifli  "  and  "  Books  for  Children."    Address 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

IPubllahar*    •    •    Ml  Fifth  Ave.,  N«w  York 
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THE  PUEBLO  INDIANS  WITH 
THEIR  BACKS  TO  THE  WALL 

IN  a  population  of  over  a  hundred  mill- 
ion a  mere  eight  thousand  is  a  paltry 
number.  It  is  hardly  enough  for  more 
than  a  good-sized  village  or  a  tiny  city. 
In  a  community  like  New  York  or  Chi- 
cagio  eight  thousand  could  disappear  and 
hardly  be  missed.  And  when  the  eight 
thousand  are  not  white  people  with 
votes,  but  merely  Indians,  tiieir  number 
seems  the  more  insignificant. 

There  is  a  bill  now  before  Congress 
affecting  the  property  rights  of  eight 
thousand  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  bill  received  practically  no  attention 
in  the  Senate.  It  was  brought  before 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Bursum,  of  New 
Mexico,  on  September  11.  He  explained 
that  it  affected  the  titles  to  about  Ave 
thousand  homes  in  his  State.  Some  of 
these  titles  were  granted  by  authorities 
under  the  Spanish  Government,  others 
by  authorities  under  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernnient.  Some  of  the  claimants  to 
lands  which  the  Indians  also  claim  base 
<their  right  to  the  land  on  peaceable  pos- 
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session  for  twenty  years.  On  assurance 
that  the  bill  simply  provided  a  method 
for  quieting  these  titles  by  suits  at  law, 
and  that  it  was  recommended  by  the 
Interior  Department  and  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  also 
agreed  to  by  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy, it  was,  in  the  most  casual  man- 
ner possible,  "reported  to  the  Senate 
without  amendment,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed." 

Now  it  appears  that  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians are  very  much  disturbed  at  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  Representatives  of 
twenty  pueblos  have  appealed  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  against  this 
bill,  which,  they  declare,  "will  destroy 
our  common  life  and  will  rob  us  of 
everything  which  we  hold  dear — our 
lands,  our  customs,  our  traditions." 

Evidently  the  bill  is  not  at  all  agreed 
to  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Nor  is  it 
agreed  to  by  certain  white  friends  of 
these  Indians.  It  is  true  that  the  bill 
provides  chiefly  for  a  legal  method  of 
settling  disputes  as  to  the  titles  of  these 
lands;  but  that  does  not  at  all  tell  the 
whole  story.  There  are  two  features 
which  seem  to  us  on  their  face  certainly 
doubtful  and  probably  objectionable. 
One  feature  is  the  transfer  of  jurisdic- 
tion. This  transfer  is  twofold.  It  trans- 
fers the  jurisdiction  over  some  of  tlie 
administrative  questions  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  to  a  court  of  law 
which  by  its  very  nature  is  not  suited 
to  settle  administrative  questions;  and 
it  transfers  jurisdiction  over  some  of  the 
most  important  questions  from  Federal 
courts,  which  are  removed  from  preju- 
dice, to  State  courts,  which  are  much 
less  able  to  deal  with  local  Indian  ques- 
tions   without    prejudice.      The    other 
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feature  is  that  of  establishing  ownership 
of  land  by  virtue  of  possession  without 
color  of  title.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  un- 
doubtedly Indians  will  be  deprived  of 
land,  and  even  of  the  right  of  proving 
superior  title. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  are  not  nomadic. 
The  lands  they  possess  are  not  like  other 
Indian  reservations.  As  their  name  in- 
dicates, they  inhabit  pueblos,  or  villages, 
and  have  a  kind  of  civilization  of  their 
own. 

Certainly  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  not  pass  this  bill. 

It  is  not  merely  the  rights  of  these 
few  Indians  tliat  are  at  stake;  it  is  the 
honor  and  good  faith  of  the  United 
States. 

IN  AID  OF 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE 

THE  President,  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress on  the  measure  commonly 
called  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  described 
it  correctly  as  an  attempt  to  promote 
our  merchant  marine,  and  with  it  our 
National  welfare.  The  aid  proposed  is 
not  strictly  a  subsidy,  because  it  is  not 
a  bounty  or  gift,  but  an  advance  to  be 
paid  back.  The  method  of  the  biH'p 
operation  is  tliis:  Create  a  fund  by 
taking  out  ten  per  cent  of  all  import 
duties  paid  in.  Call  it  the  Merchant 
Marine  Fund.  From  tlie  fund  advance 
money  to  American  built  and  operated 
ships  on  a  sliding  scale  as  to  speed  and 
tonnage.  Do  this  for  not  longer  than 
ten  years.  Let  all  accounts  be  ojMn  to 
Government  inspection.  Wherever  a 
sliip  begins  to  earn  more  than  ten  per 
cent  on  the  investment,  stop  the  ad- 
vances and  demand  back  yearly  half  of 
that  ship's  profits  over  ten  per  cent  until 
the  whole  amount  is  repaid.  Let  the.se 
ships  carry  our  mails  free. 

The  financial  argument  for  this  bill 
which  President  Harding  has  so  nmcli 
at  heart  Is,  as  he  believes,  that  it  would 
stop  waste  and  thus  save  money.  It  may 
cost  $40,000,000  a  year  for  ten  years,  but 
we  are  now  losing  $50,000,000  a  year 
above  receipts  in  order  to  keep  up  our 
foreign  trade  in  America.  Why  should 
we  do  this?  The  reason  is  thus  put  by 
one  advocate  of  the  bill:  "We  must  sell 
our  surplus  products  of  the  farm,  mine, 
and  factory  in  the  same  competitive  mar- 
kets in  which  the  owners  of  the  foreign 
ships  are  trying  to  sell  similar  surplus 
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we  will  have  to  sell  our  goods  from  our 
rivals'  delivery  wagon!" 

The  general  situation  as  the  President 
views  it  is  tersely  described  by  him  in 
a  few  compact  paragraphs: 

Three  courses  of  action  are  possible, 
and  the  choice  among  them  is  no 
longer  to  be  avoided. 

The  first  is  constructive — enact  the 
pending  bill,  under  which,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, an  American  merchant  marine, 
privately  owned  and  privately  oper- 
ated, but  serving  all  the  people  and 
always  available  to  the  Government 
In  any  emergency,  may  be  established 
and  maintained. 

The  second  is  obstructive — continue 
Government  operations  and  attending 
Government  losses  and  discourage 
private  enterprise  by  Government 
competition,  under  whch  losses  are 
met  by  the  public  Treasury,  and  wit- 
ness the  continued  losses  and  deterio- 
ration until  the  colossal  failure  ends 
in  sheer  exhaustion. 

The  third  is  destructive — involving 
the  sacrifice  of  our  ships  abroad  or 
the  scrapping  of  them  at  home,  the 
surrender  of  our  aspirations,  and  the 
confession  of  our  impotence  to  the 
w^orld  in  general,  and  our  humiliation 
before  the  competing  world  in  partic- 
ular. 

A  choice  among  the  three  is  inevi- 
table. It  Is  unbelievable  that  the 
American  people  or  the  Congress 
which  expresses  their  power  will  con- 
sent to  surrender  and  destruction.  It 
is  equally  unbelii-vable  that  our  peo- 
ple and  the  Congre.«is  which  trans- 
lates their  wishes  into  action  will 
longer  sustain  a  programme  of  ob- 
struction and  attending  losses  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  bill  is,  as  we  write,  under  consid- 
eration and  has  the  right  of  way  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  evident  that  there  will  be 
many  attempts  to  amend  it  or  to  substi- 
tute another  measure  in  its  place. 


LUKE   WRIGHT:   SOLDIER. 
ADMINISTRATOR,  AMBASSADOR, 
SECRETARY   OF  WAR 

THAT  a  Southerner,  as  a  boy  a  private 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  army, . 
and  later  a  Democratic  leader,  should 
become  the  first  American  Ambassador 
to  Japan  and  Secretary  of  War  under  a 
Republican  Administration  (that  of 
Roosevelt)  is  an  indication  that  sec- 
rional  issues  have  become  a  thing  of  the 
;  ast  and  also  that  party  considerations 
may  occasionally  be  waived  with  public 
advantage. 

Luke  E.  Wright,  who  died  in  Memphis 
on  November  17,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  was  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  did 
valuable  serv'ice  in  that  State  as  Attor- 
ney-General, as  a  criminal  Judge,  and 
particularly  in  organizing  the  fight 
against  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  in 
1878. 

When  the  free  silver  issue  came  to  a 


crisis  in  1896,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  vote  for  Bryan  and  became  an  adher- 
ent of  the  Democratic  Palmer-Buckner 
hard  money  party.  It  was  not  his  politi- 
cal activity  but  his  vigor,  and  even 
severity,  as  an  administrator  that  led  to 
his  appointment  by  President  McKinley 
in  1900  as  a  member  of  the  Philippine 
Commission.  During  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Taft,  who  was  Governor-General  at  the 
time.  General  Wright  acted  in  his  place 
and  carried  out  with  ability  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  already  firmly 
established  by  Mr.  Taft.  When  the  lat- 
ter became  Secretary  of  War,  General 
Wright  was  his  natural  successor  as 
Governor-General,  and  in  that  capacity 
served  with  distinction.  Finally,  in 
1908,  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
General  Wright  Secretary  of  War  upon 
the  resignation  of  Secretary  Taft. 

Few  Americans  have  given  to  their 
country  more  arduous  service  or  have 
accomplished  more  of  solid  and  sub- 
stantial importance  in  administrative 
work. 

FOOTBALL 

DKSPiTi:  the  activities  of  some  of  the 
sport  writers,  the  football  season 
has  come  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
game  to-day  has  a  greater  hold  upon  the 
popular*  mind  than  ever  before.  Even 
the  Yale  Bowl,  holding  nearly  80,000, 
was  this  year  twice  filled  to  capacity.  At 
the  game  with  Harvard,  applications  for 
seats  came  in  in  such  floods  that  gradu- 
ates of  the  two  universities  were  limited 
to  two  seats  each.  When  the  Bowl  was 
built,  it  was  supposed  to  provide  ac- 
commodation for  the  "sisters,  the  cous- 


ins, and  •the  aunts"  of  the  graduates. 
Possibly  some  graduates  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  their  social  prob- 
lems can  be  simplified  by  the  excuse. 
"You  know,  we  are  only  allowed  to  apply 
for  one  ticket  this  year." 

Of  the  old  Big  Three,  Princeton  alone 
has  been  uniformly  victorious.  The  sched- 
ule included  a  dramatic  game  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  which  Princeton 
won  by  a  score  of  21  to  18.  The  three- 
point  margin  represented  three  goals 
after  touchdowns.  The  new  rule  that 
the  additional  point  must  be  made  from 
a  scrimmage  has  added  another  touch  of 
interest  and  uncertainty  to  the  game. 
On  the  whole,  this  change  in  the  rules 
seems  to  have  been  a  successful  innova- 
tion. 

Yale  in  the  course  of  the  season  lot>t  to 
Iowa,  Princeton,  and  Harvard.  Harvard 
succumbed  to  Brown  and  Princeton. 

The  hard-fought  contest  between  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  went  this  year  to 
the  cadets.  The  Army  won  all  its  games, 
except  two  tie  games  with  Yale  and 
Notre  Dame.  The  Navy,  in  addition  to 
defeat  at  the  hands  and  feet  of  its  ser- 
vice rivals,  lost  to  the  "University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Other  teams  with  notable  records  of 
success  are:  Syracuse,  defeated  only  by 
Pittsburgh;  Lafayette,  which  was  beaten 
by  Washington  and  Jefferson;  Iowa, 
with  a  clean  slate;  Michigan,  with  a 
similar  record  except  for  one  tie  with 
Vanderbilt;  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  lost  close  games  with  Ala- 
bama and  Pittsburgh  and  was  awaiting, 
as  we  went  to  press,  its  annual  game  with 
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Cornell;  Cornell,  which  had  the  same 
test  after  a  triumphal  progress  through 
a  comparatively  easy  schedule;  Notre 
Dame,  victorious  save  for  one  tie  already 
mentioned;  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  has  rolled  up  410  points 
against  34  by  its  opponents. 

Now,  from  the  mass  of  conflicting 
statistics  and  verbal  reports,  the  sport 
■writers  will  proceed  to  construct  cham- 
pionship teams  of  players,  some  of  whom 
they  have  never  seen  In  action,  and  to 
award  supreme  honors  or  supreme  ig- 
nominy to  colleges  which  care  little  for 
either  so  long  as  they  beat  their  best- 
beloved  enemies.  It  has  been  a  good 
season  except  for  football  dopesters,  but 
we  have  no  hope  that  this  fact  Mrlll 
prevent  them  from  prophecies  and  ex 
post  facto  explanations  when  October 
comes  again. 

PAINTING   WITH   SUNLIGHT 

rXiHE  progress  of  American  photog- 
X  raphy  finds  its  best  representation 
in  the  annual  volumes  published  by  the 
society  of  Pictorial  Photographers  of 
America.  This  society  has  now  for  three 
years  published  a  volume  containing  the 
best  work  of  its  meml)ers  and  other  pho- 
tographers. We  print  two  representative 
pictures  from  this  book '  on  pages  602 
and  603  of  tliis  issue. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  series  is  the 
best  whicli  has  been  published  and 
shows  a  much  more  general  understand- 
ing of  the  essentials  of  pattern  and  form 
than  the  two  previous  collections.  Fuz- 
ziness  is  not  the  only  quality  which 
nowadays  distinguishes  the  artistic  pho- 
tographer from  his  more  commercial- 
minded  brother  of  the  news  agency.  Nor 
is  the  artistic  photographer  satisfied  any 
longer  witli>  the  conventional  and  easy 
composition  of  landscape  framed  by  the 
trunk  and  the  overhanging  branch  of  a 
tree.  The  best  of  the  modern  photog- 
raphers are  boldly  attempting  to  solve 
the  same  problems  of  shadow,  light,  and 
balance  which  have  excited  the  interest 
and  attention  of  modern  painters. 

THE  MOVIES  IN   COLORS 

MovtR  fans  take  notice!     A  revolu- 
tion has  broken  out  in  the  art  and 
Industry  of  screen  plays. 

A  great  defect  of  moving  pictures  has 
been  the  lack  of  color.  The  staring 
black  and  white  of  the  ordinary  photo- 
graphic film  is  tiresome  to  the  taste  and 
fatiguing  to  the  eye.  Various  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  coloring  mov- 
ing-picture films,  but  none  have  been 
very  satisfactory  until  the  problem  was 
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taken  up  by  Dr.  Daniel  F.  Comstock,  of 
the  Department  of  Physics  and  Optics  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. In  association  with  Dr.  Herbert  Kal- 
mus,  an  electrochemist  of  distinction.  Dr. 
Comstock  has  perfected  a  process,  based 
upon  the  chromatic  optics  of  color  pho- 
tography, by  which  the  colors  of  nature 
are  reproduced  in  the  film  and  may  be 
thrown  on  the  screen  by  any  projecting 
lantern.  The  inventors  call  their  proc- 
ess "Technicolor,"  and  a  technicolor  film 
play  is  now  running  at  the  Rialto  Thea- 
ter in  New  York  and  attracting  the 
attention  of  artists  as  well  as  of  the 
general  public. 

The  producers  have  chosen  a  Chinese 
setting  and  characters  for  this  play,  per- 
haps because  of  the  variety  of  colors 
which  Chinese  fabrics  and  embroideries 
afford.  They  have  found  a  young  Chinese 
lady  to  take  the  part  of  the  heroine  or 
tragedienne  of  the  play,  a  Miss  Wong, 
about  whom  we  should  like  to  know  more 
than  is  given  in  the  scanty  information 
of  the  programme.  She  is  both  charm- 
ing and  gifted — ^a  genuine  artist. 

In  this  respect  the  play,  called  "The 
Toll  of  |he  Sea"  and  based  on  John 
Luther  Long's  "Madame  Butterfly,"'  has 
an  international  appeal.  But  its  chief 
interest  lies  in  its  revelation  of  what 
may  be  done  to  make  the  moving  picture 
a  thing  of  beauty  by  the  reproduction  of 
the  natural  colors  of  flowers,  landscapes, 
fabrics,  and  the  human  face.  Those  who 
can  should  see  this  picture,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  human  and  aesthetic  interest, 
but  because  it  is  likely  to  prove  to  be 
a  historical  episode  in  the  development 
of  what  is  now  a  great  industry  and  may 
become  a  great  art. 


IRELAND  AND  ENGLAND 

THE  execution  of  Krskine  Childers  oc- 
curred just  as  the  British  Parlia- 
ment took  up  for  action  and  probabi? 
approval  the  Irish  Free  State  Constitu- 
tion. To  such  approval  the  Conservative 
majority  and  Prime  Minister  are  posi- 
tively committed. 

What  effect  will  the  execution  have  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Free  State?  There 
are  many  who  think  that  it  may  fan  the 
flame  of  hostility,  increase  the  activity 
of  the  irregular  forces  of  the  De  Valer.i 
faction,  and  possibly  make  It  necessary 
for  the  Free  State  to  call  In  British  ai<^ 
to  quell  the  so-called  Republican  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain 
that  the  De  Valera  forces  are  little  bet- 
ter than  brigands,  with  no  mandate  from 
the  Irish  people,  while  the  Free  Stat? 
Government  and  its  army  have  been  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  Irish  voters  to 
act  for  them,  declare  that  the  execution 
was  just,  and  also  expedient,  and  that 
the  time  lias  come  when  the  Free  State 
proclamation  that  insurgent  killings 
would  be  punished  as  murders,  and  not 
as  acts  of  war,  should  be  enforced  and 
respected. 

Erskine  Childers  was  an  Englishman 
and  a  Protestant;  it  is  said  that  his  wif<> 
was  an  American  and  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  Irish  Republic.  Childers 
served  with  credit  in  the  Great  War;  he 
was  converted  to  the  Sinn  Fein  cause;  he 
was  an  admirer  and  colleague  of  Orif- 
flth  and  Collins,  but  sided  against  them 
when  the  division  came  between  those 
Sinn  Feiners  who  accepted  a  Dominion 
form  of  government  and  those  who  chose 
to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  complete 
independence. 

Childers  was  tried  on-  the  charge  of 
carrying  arms  without  permission,  an 
offense  now  legally  punishable  with 
death.  It  is  admitted  by  every  one  that 
he  has  been  a  leading  executive  in  the 
plans  of  the  insurgents,  and  he  is  often 
called  "the  brains  of  the  movement."  I( 
was  not  shown,  so  far  as  the  reports 
state,  that  he  ordered  the  killing  of 
Michael  Collins  or  other  specific  acts  of 
lawless  violence.  If  it  had  been  so 
proved,  there  would  be  less  feeling  that 
the  death  penalty  was  excessive  and  that 
a  better  course  might  have  been  banish- 
ment or  imprisonment.  The  fact  that 
English  papers  denounced  Childers  as  a 
renegade  may  have  influenced  the  de- 
cision, and  doubtless  there  was  a  feeling 
In  the  Free  State  that  Michael  CoUins's 
assassination  should  be  avenged.  One 
writer  describes  Childers  as  an  English- 
man by  birth,  an  Irishman  by  convic- 
tion, and  a  fanatic  irreconcilable  and 
relentless. 

Apart  from  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
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Irish  question,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Lloyd  George  Liberals  voted  to  a  man 
with  the  Conservatives  in  the  first  divis- 
ion of  the  house,  the  opening  of  the 
British  Parliament  was  chiefly  marked 
by  the  exuberance  and  unparliamentary 
manners  of  the  members  of  the  greatly 
enlarged  Labor  Party.  The  unemploy- 
ment question  came  promptly  to  the 
Iront.  One  new  member,  Mr.  Newbold, 
pointed  out  that  he  was  the  first  elected 
member  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tionale who  had  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  added  that  it  would  not  be 
the  last  by  a  long  chalk.  Another  re- 
marked: 

In  the  House  of  Lords  to-day  I  wlt- 
nc!isc<l  a  scene  that  made  my  blood 
boil.  I  saw  all  the  pomp  and  splendor 
of  this  country,  and  I  had  just  come 
fresh  from  the  law  courts  of  Glasgow, 
where  I  have  been  trying  to  prevent 
workingmen,  women,  and  children 
from  being  ejected  from  their  homes, 
not  because  they  had  committed  a 
crime,  but  because  there  is  no  work 
for  them. 

The  present  system  Is  responsible 
for  the  murder  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  people,  and  1  am  sent  here  on  the 
ilistinct  understanding  that  I  do  all  in 
my  power  to  overturn  this  system. 

The  new  leader  of  the  Labor  Party 
and  leader  also  of  the  Opposition  is 
liamsay  Macdonald,  a  brilliant  speaker, 
a  bitter  opponent  of  the  war,  but  also 
now  an  avowed  opponent  of  Communism. 
He  is  a  theoretical  and  intellectual  So- 
cialist; his  chief  aide  is  the  economist, 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb.  Mr.  Macdonald  a(  the 
outset  declared  his  Intention  to  carry  on 
political  action  through  constitutional 
methods. 

NEAR   EAST  QUESTIONS 
AT   LAUSANNE 

I.N  the  early  sessions  of  the  Lausanne 
Conference  the  two  most  notable 
sensations  have  centered  round  the  ut- 
terances of  two  nations  not  formally 
represented  at  the  Conference,  the 
United  States  and  Russia. 

If  there  were  any  belief  that  the 
American  "observers"  at  the  Conference 
were  to  confine  themselves  to  listening. 
It  was  dissipated  when  Mr.  Richard 
Washburn  Child,  our  Ambassador  to 
Italy  and  the  head  of  our  delegation  at 
Lausanne,  made  a  statement  as  to 
American  rights  in  the  Near  East.  He 
made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  has 
strong  views  for  an  open  door  to  all  na- 
tions in  commercial  matters,  for  the 
continuance  of  exterritorial  rights  in 
Turkey,  against  any  bargaining  for  spe- 
cial economic  privilege  as  between 
nations  formally  represented  at  the 
Conference  to  the  exclusion  of  Ameri- 
can interests,  and  against  secret  treaties, 
this  is  really  but  a  repetition  of 
Secretary  Hughes  said  in  his  reply 
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CHRISTOPHER    MORLEY 

author  of  "Shandygaff,"  "Parnassus 
on  Wheels,"  and  "Songs  for  a  Little 
House,"  and  of  a  thousand  delight- 
ful whimsicalities  in  his  daily  col- 
umn in  the  New  York  "Evening 
Post,"  once  wrote  of  The  Outlook: 
"From  time  to  time  I  have  offered 
one-act  plays  to  various  magazine 
editors;  usually  they  are  greatly 
shocked  and  reply  that  a  one-act 
play  is  quite  outside  their  province. 
I  have  a  ridiculous  feeling  that  The 
Outlook  would  publish  even  a  one- 
act  play  if  it  thought  it  amusing  or 
for  any  reason  at  all  worth  ink." 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Morley  had 
any  ulterior  motive  in  thus  compli- 
menting tlie  broad-mindedness  of 
The  Outlook  we  do  not  know.  We 
only  know  that  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  the  letter  he  sent  us 
a  one-act  play  entitled  "Bedroom 
Suite"  and  tliat  this  play  is  soon  to 
appear  in  The  Outlook.  With  the 
finesse  of  this  editorial  approach  in 
mind  we  are  thinking  of  recom- 
mending Mr.  Morley's  name  to  the 
President  when  the  next  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  diplomatic  corps. 


to  the  invitation  for  American  repre- 
sentation at  Lausanne. 

This  American  declaration  has 
brought  out  important  comments  from 
interested  nations.  Thus  Great  Britain 
has  positively  indicated  its  appro. ni  of 
these  American  ideas.  Its  chief  repre- 
sentative at  l^usanne,  Lord  Curzon,  has 
Kpoken  definitely  in  approval  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  open  door  and  against  any 
unfair  compact  as  regards  the  valuable 
oil  interests  in  Mosul.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ismet  Pasha,  the  Turkish  delegate, 
has  been  stirred  by  Mr.  Child's  utterance 
to  make  extreme  claims  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Turkey.  He  asserts  that  Turkey 
under  the  Nationalist  Government  must 
be  treated  as  entirely  independent  and 
self-governing. 

Russia,  through  recognized  representa- 
tives, backs  this  Turkish  position,  and  is 
especially  peremptory  in  its  demand 
that  foreign  navies  should  enter  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  waters  to  the  east 
only  as  all  naval  vessels  are  admitted  to 
the  waters  controlled  by  another  govern- 
ment. Soviet  Russia  also  maintains 
with  Turkey  that  mandates  over  former 
Turkish  territory  are  null  and  void  and 
that  Turkey  itself  should  control  the 
Mosul  area.  In  fact,  Russia  seems  now 
set  upon  supporting  Turkey's  most  ex- 
treme attitude,  includingr  the  abolition 


of  the  capitulations  and,  as  Mr.  Rakov- 
sky,  the  principal  Russian  representar 
tive  in  Lausanne,  puts  it.  "the  liberty  of 
the  Straits  from  foreign  domination." 

All  this  discussion  has  brought  out  the 
fact  that  there  are  important  American 
interests  in  Turkey  about  which  we  have 
a  right  to  be  heard.  For  instance.  Dr. 
Gates,  for  many  years  the  President  of 
Robert  College,  in  Constantinople,  which 
is  the  largest  educational  institution  in 
the  Near  East,  declares  that  the  Kemal- 
ist  Turks  for  the  future  will  not  tolerate 
any  minority  population,  and  that  the 
Christian  minorities  have  already  prac- 
tically been  driven  -out,  so  that  llie 
twenty-five  thousand  pupils  who  w«»re  in 
American-managed  schools  have  disap- 
peared and  the  schools  are  closed. 
Naturally,  Dr.  Gates,  Dr.  J.  L.  Barton,  of 
the  American  Board,  who  is  also  in 
Lausanne,  and  others  interested  in 
American  institutions  think  that  those 
institutions,  as  well  as  the  Christian 
minorities  and  the  exterritorial  rights, 
should  be  protected  in  so  far  as  they  are 
American  by  separate  treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  Hughes  and  Ambassador 
Child  between  them  have  certainly 
cleared  away  the  foggy  state  of  mind 
which  has  seemed  to  prevail  among  a 
good  many  Americans  and  has  led  them 
to  believe  that  because  we  could  not  take 
part  in  th£  Sevres  Treaty,  as  we  had  not 
t>een  at  war  with  Turkey,  and  t>ecause 
we  did  not  wish  to  take  part  in  any 
territorial  divisions  or  scrambling  for 
advantages,  therefore  we  had  no  rights 
at  all  in  the  Near  Bast.  As  a  matter  of 
course  we  have  precisely  the  same  rights 
we  have  always  had.  and  we  may  prop^ 
erly  use  all  diplomatic  means  to  protect 
those  rights. 


CLEMENCEAU 

THE  visit  of  Georges  Clemenceau  to 
this  country  is  an  international 
event  of  the  first  importance.  It 
may  have  no  direct  political  effect;  at 
tbis  writing  the  indications  are  that  it 
will  not.  But  it  is  sure  to  have  a  social, 
educational,  and  moral  effect,  and  sooner 
or  later  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
forces  find  expression  In  political  policies. 
Mr.  Clemenceau  must  not  expect  that 
the  remarkable  tokens  of  popular  ad- 
miration and  affection  which  he  has  re- 
ceived are  any  indication  that  Congress 
or  the  Administration  will  modify  their 
attitude  on  German  reparations,  the  can- 
cellation of  foreign  war  debts,  or  the 
protection  of  France  by  alliances  or 
agreements.  Or  that  it  will  disarm 
American  criticism  of  the  FYench  Gov- 
ernment for  its  pro-Turk  and  anti- 
Armenian  policy.  What  he  may  rightly 
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THE     ACTION      OF     THE      TIGER 


{Henry  V,  Act  S,  Scene  I) 


Drawn  for  The  Outlook  by  Usa  Gombarg 


This  Is  the  way  the  'Tiger"  appeared  to  Uaa  Gombarg,  a  Rnasiaii  cartoontot  who  waa  driven  troni 
his  native  land  by  the  Revolution.  He  haa  caught  Clemenceau  In  the  moat  eloquent  and  emphatic 
moments  ot  his  address  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  In  New  York  City.  The  sure  draughts- 
manship of  such  a  cartoonist  as  Usa  Gombarg  permits  him  to  take  liberties  with  his  subject  which 
the  average  American  newspaper  artist  could  not  Indulge  in  without  appearing  malicious.  The 
Continental  cartoonists  seize  upon  the  characteristics  of  expression  and  action  with  uncanny  quick- 
ness and  certainty.     Other  drawings  by  Ha  Qombarg  await  publication  In  The  Outlook 
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CLEMENCEAU  REVIEWI.VO  A  GUARD  OF  HONOR  AT  THE  NEW  YORK   rtTY  HALL 


exi>ect  is  that  the  American  people,  as  the 
result  of  his  visit,  will  have  a  finer  and 
more  sympathetic  appreciation  of  French 
civilization,  the  French  intellect,  the 
French  temperament,  and  French  viril- 
ity. The  picture  which  Clemenceau 
presents  in  his  own  personal  bearing,  of 
a  combination  of  courage,  frankness, 
faith,  persistence,  and  indomitable  vigor, 
is  truly  a  splendid  one.  In  this  respect 
be  is  not  only  doing  a  service  to  France, 
but  a  service  to  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  human  race. 

We  have  Just  seen  a  letter  from  a 
young  New  York  matron,  who  heard 
Clemenceau  two  weeks  ago  give  his  nota- 
ble extemporaneous  speech  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  It  so  confirms 
our  own  judgment  of  the  real  mission  of 
Clemenceau  that  we  desire  to  pass  It 
along  to  our  readers: 

Last  night  I  heard  the  message 
that  Clemenceau  came  over  to  Amer- 
ica to  give  to  us,  and  it  was  a  stirring 
and  impressive  occasion,  even  though 
one  did  not  agree  with  all  of  his  point 
of  view.  The  Metropolitan  was  filled 
with  a  brilliant  audience  which 
waited  in  eager  expectancy  for  the 
"Tiger"  to  apt>ear.  Suddenly  he  came 
briskly  across  the  stage,  and  the 
whole  audience  rose  to  greet  him  with 
hearty  enthusiasm.  From  the  dress 
circle  we  wondered  whether  that 
rather  small,  frail  man  could  make 
himself  heard  in  the  great  opera 
house,  but  when  he  rose  to  speak  our 
doubts  vanished  as  the  strength  of  his 
'olce  filled  the  house.  He  spoke  with 
real   simplicity,   and    yet   with    real 


dramatic  power,  and  through  it  all 
was  the  charm  and  delightful  humor 
that  no  one  knows  how  to  use  better 
than  a  Frenchman.  As  he  stood 
there,  alone,  speaking  for  France, 
Clemenceau  seemed  a  lovable  and  yet 
pathetic  figure,  although  his  vigor 
and  the  fi:e  of  his  eloquence  filled  us 
with  admiration.  Perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  moment  was  when  he  sud- 
denly turned  toward  a  box  above  the 
stage,  and  with  outstretched  arm  ap- 
pealed to  Paderewski  as  a  witness  to 
what  he  was  saying  about  the  making 
of  history  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 
With  those  two  world  figures  who  had 
taken  so  large  a  part  in  the  history 
of  the  war  a  picture  of  that  time 
seemed  to  be  brought  vividly  before 
our  eyes.  The  audience  was  most  re- 
spondve  to  Clemenceau's  message, 
even  when  he  scored  America  frankly 
as  a  "quitter,"  and  the  crowd  as  a 
whole  seemed  to  agree  with  him  and 
to  receive  his  points  with  enthusiasm. 
His  courage  and  sincerity  were  In- 
spiring, and  when  he  ended,  after  an 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  in  which 
his  vigor  never  flagged,  we  felt  that 
we  had  heard  a  truly  great  man. 

A  civilization  which  <;an  produce  such 
a  character  and  personality  is  truly  a 
great  civilization.  The  day  of  armed 
political  alliances  seems  to  have  passed. 
It  certainly  has  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  What  must  be 
hoped  and  worked  for  is  an  effective 
combination  of  those  in  every  country 
who  believe,  as  Clemenceau  believes,  in 
a  system  of  international  justice  that 
Aall  give  every  man  an  opportunity  to 
make   the    best    of    himself    mentally. 
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morally,  and  materially.  In  other 
words,  some  method  must  be  found  for 
mobilizing  the  moral  forcea  of  the  world. 

LYNCHING   A 
NAtlONAL   EVIL 

LYNCHING  is  a  stain  on  the  NaUon. 
Americans  denounce  Turkey  for 
the  massacre  of  Armenlana.  Ameri- 
cans have  counted  It  a  reproach  against 
Russia  and  against  Poland  that  those 
two  countries  in  the  past  have  tolerated 
Jewish  pogroms.  In  holding  Turkey  and 
Poland  and  Rusaia  guilty  Americans 
have  not  made  any  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  there  are  undoubtedly  Turka 
and  Poles  and  Russians  who  have  de- 
plored such  wholesale  crimes.  The  rea^ 
son  why  we  in  America  have  held  these 
nations  responsible  for  such  forms  of 
murder  is  that  in  each  case  Govern- 
mental  authority  has  either  been  exer- 
cised to  promote  the  crime  or  has  delib- 
erately refrained  from  suppressing  it. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  critics  of 
America  have  charg^  this  Nation  with 
the  guilt  of  lynching,  Americans  have 
resented  the  accusation.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant for  a  free  and  liberty-loving  people 
to  be  classed  with  those  whom  they  have 
denounced.  In  a  measure  the  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  Americans  at  the 
attempt  of  foreign  critics  to  hold  the 
whole  Nation  guilty  of  lynching  is  justi- 
fied. There  has  never  been  any  evidence 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  a  direct  accomplice  in 
any  lynching  as  the  Czar's  Government 
was  an  accomplice  in  pogroms  or  the 
Turkish  Government  has  been  an  accom- 
plice in  massacres.  Nevertheless  U>e 
American  people  are  not  free  from 
blame  for  the  evil  of  lynching;  for 
lynching  is  not  merely  a  local  evil.  So 
long  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  fails  to  exercise  all  the  power  at 
its  command  to  prevent  such  lawless- 
ness, so  long  will  other  peoples  have  the 
moral  right  to  hold  the  whole  Nation  in 
some  measure  responsible  for  every  mob 
that  attempts  to  work  its  vengeance 
upon  its  victim. 

If  the  National  Government  were  ao 
feeble  that  it  could  not  do  anything  to 
eradicate  the  evils  of  lynching,  there 
might  be  some  ground  for  asserting  that 
all  that  Americans  could  do  to  remove 
the  stain  of  lynching  from  the  Nation 
would  be  to  explain  to  foreigners  that 
the  Nation  was  powerless  to  do  anything 
of  itself.  The  Nation,  however.  Is  not 
powerless.  Again  and  aj^in  it  has  been 
established  that  there  is  Federal  police 
power.  That  power,  it  is  true,  cannot 
be  exercised  except  to  enforce  authority 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ,  The^ ,  Constitution. 
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however,  has  granted  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authority  to  deal  with  this  very 
thing.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  provides  that 
no  State  shall  "deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws."  and  that  "Congress 
shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this 
article." 

It  is  obvious  that  when  an  officer  of 
a  State  fails  to  employ  the  resources  at 
bis  command  to  protect  a  person  under 
bis  care  from  a  lynching  mob,  the  State, 
through  its  agent,  is  denying  to  that  per- 
son the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Congress,  representing  the  people  of 
the  whole  Nation,  has  therefore  the 
right  to  enact  legislation  to  hold  the 
States  severally  responsible  for  protect- 
ing people  against  lynching. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  this 
right  of  Congress  that  the  Dyer  Anti- 
Lynching  Bill  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress. It  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  provides  that  any  State  or 
municipal  officer  who  neglects  or  refuses 
to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  prevent 
the  lynching  of  a  person  in  his  charge  is 
guilty  of  a  felony  punishable  by  Impris- 
onment not  exceeding  five  years  or  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars, 
or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment;  that 
any  such  officer  who  conspires  with  the 
mob  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five 
years  or  even  for  life;  that  the  trial  of 
the  accused  in  these  cases  shall  be  by 
Federal  court;  that  any  county  in  which 
a  lynching  occurs  shall  be  subject  to  a 
forfeit  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  victim's  family  or 
other  dependents,  or  otherwise  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States;  and  that  if  the 
victim  is  taken  from  one  county  to  an- 
other both  the  county  in  which  he  was 
seized  and  the  county  in  which  he  was 
put  to  death  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the 
forfeiture. 

There  is  strong  legal  authority  tor 
holding  that  such  a  law  would  be  Con- 
stitutional. The  American  Bar  Associar 
tion  in  its  meeting  in  San  Francisco  last 
August  resolved  that  "further  legislation 
should  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  to 
punish  and  prevent  lynching  and  mob 
violence."  Whetlier  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Dyer  Bill  would  be  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  no  one  can  be  certain;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
would  not  be  upheld. 

In  spite  of  what  Mr.  Miller  says  In  bis 
article  on  another  page,  this  bill  is  not 
aimed  at  any  section  or  at  the  defense 
of  any  race.  It  Is  aimed  at  an  evil  that 
feas  disgraced  praetloally  every  section 
of  the  Nation  and  that  has  brought  dis- 
repute upon  the  Nation  without  respect 


to  section.  Mr.  Miller  says  the  States 
can  and  should  stop  lynching,  and  that 
if  they  do  not  the  Nation  should  and 
must  do  it.  We  believe  that  in  this  Mr. 
Miller  speaks,  not  only  tor  the  South, 
but  for  the  whole  country.  It  is  not 
enough  for  those  who  object  to  the  Dyer 
Bill  to  point  out  Its  defects;  they  must 
prove  that  there  is  a  better,  a  more 
effectual  way  to  stop  this  evil.  So  far 
no  better  way  has  been  found. 


THE    SPIRIT   OF 
OBSTRUCTION 

1  ly  7  RECKING  houses  is  a  necessary 
m^/  business,  but  it  is  subordinate 
*^  to  house  building.  Opposition 
to  what  Is  wrong  or  stupid  Is  often 
needed,  but  not  so  often  as  promoting 
what  Is  Intelligent  and  right.  We  sup- 
pose that  the  men  who  engage  in  the 
business  of  pulling  down  old  buildings 
derive  much  satisfaction  from  the  rather 
dramatic  display  of  power.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  massive  structure  that  Is 
in  the  way  of  some  new  improvement. 
The  man  who  undertakes  to  pull  that 
building  down  must  find  some  delight 
In  directing  the  force  that  is  overthrow- 
ing those  solid  walls  of  brick  and  stone. 
The  very  speed  with  which  destruction 
takes  place  is  a  stimulant.  Similarly, 
there  is  some  pleasure  undoubtedly  to  be 
derived  in  setting  one's  self  against  a 
powerful  political  or  social  movement 
and  Impeding  it  or  diverting  it  from  its 
natural  course.  It  is  much  easier  and 
much  more  dramatic  to  withstand  than  to 
plod  along,  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up. 
In  the  last  tour  years  It  has  seemed 
as  if  the  country  and  its  political  repre- 
sentatives had  formed  the  habit  of  ob- 
struction. We  have  been  very  wise  per- 
haps in  deciding  what  should  not  be 
done.  There  have  been  a  score  of  in- 
telligent discussions  of  the  faults  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  to  one  intelligent 
suggestion  as  to  how  it  could  have  been 
bettered.  There  have  been  scores  of 
critical  comments  upon  the  shortcom- 
ings of  Europe  to  one  intelligent  and 
practical  suggestion  as  to  what  Europe 
can  do  to  make  the  shortcomings  up. 

This  obstructionist  spirit  has  seemed 
to  become  almost  habitual  with  the 
American  people.  The  election  In  No- 
vember was  not  an  election  for;  It  was 
an  election  against  Most  of  the  talk  as 
to  what  the  new  Congress  will  be  con- 
sists in  estimating  the  power  of  this 
group  or  that  to  impede  some  proposed 
legislation.  Perhaps  we  may  even  come 
to  spelling  bloc  b-l-o<-k. 

Here,  for  example.  Is  the  bill  for  aid 
to  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  No 
one  doubts  that  there  Is  a  task  before 
the  country  that  ouiiit  to  be  done.    The 


Nation  needs  carriers  for  its  manufac- 
tured goods.  Just  as  a  department  store 
needs  delivery  cars.  If  we  are  going  to 
sell  our  goods  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  we  cannot  depend  upon  hiring 
messenger  boys  from  other  countries  if 
we  are  going  to  sell  on  even  terms.  We 
must  provide  our  own  messenger  service, 
or  else  give  up  competing  on  equal  ttJrms 
with  other  manufacturing  nations,  such 
as  Japui  and  England,  and  even,  in 
time,  renascent  Germany.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  an  enormous  fleet  of  ves- 
sels lying  idle.  For  the  Government  to 
operate  these  vessels  itself  has  proved 
Impracticable.  There  is  a  definite  pro- 
posal now  before  the  country  that  the 
Government  should  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  ships  and  turn  It  over 
to  private  owners  on  an  understanding 
that  in  return  tor  certain  benefits  they 
will  put  their  vessels  to  certain  puWc 
service.  All  the  opposition  has  so  far 
consisted  in  denouncing  that  bill.  Vir- 
tually none  of  It — certainly  none  that 
has  made  any  public  impression — has 
consisted  In  any  intelligent  alternative 
proposal.  The  people  who  are  against 
what  they  call  a  ship  subsidy  do  not 
seem  to  be  united  for  anything. 

Here,  for  another  example,  comes  our 
good  friend  Georges  Clemenceau  to  tell 
us  what  France  thinks.  Of  course  he  is 
greeted  with  a  warm  and  affectionate 
demonstration.  Public  discussion,  how- 
ever, of  his  interpretation  of  the  needs 
of  France  consists  mainly  in  informing 
M.  Clemenceau  of  the  view  of  American 
Senators  and  others  concerning  the 
mistakes  France  has  made,  or  con- 
cerning what  the  United  States  will 
not  do.  Within  the  memory  of  people 
scarcely  beyond  middle  age  France  has 
been  invaded  twice.  It  is  easy  to  tell 
France  what  she  should  not  do  about  it 
and  what  we  will  not  do  about  it;  but 
who  among  all  American  critics  are  giv- 
ing France  any  sensible  and  plausible 
suggestion  as  to  what  she  or  we  can  and 
should  do? 

And  here,  to  cite  the  most  familiar 
and  persistent  example,  we  have  prohibi- 
tion. Nothing  Is  easier  than  to  point 
out  certain  defects  in  the  law  and  in  its 
enforcement.  Foreign  visitors  seem  to 
think  that  Americans  are  engaged  in  do- 
ing nothing  else.  When  these  critics  of 
prohibition  are  asked,  "Do  you  want  the 
return  of  the  saloon,  the  ballroom,  the 
grog-shop?"  they  are  very  nearly  unani- 
mous In  protesting,  "Of  course  not." 
They  do  not  like  prohibition.  What, 
then,  will  they  have  In  its  stead?  If 
there  has  been  any  consistent  reply  from 
any  of  the  large  body  of  these  numerous 
critics,  we  have  yet  to  hear  it.  The  dis- 
pensary? Ask  South  Carolina.  Beers 
and  light  wines?  What  kind  of  beer? 
How  light^jy^ggl^jyWho  will  sell  them? 
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Should  they  be  taxed?  How  are  you 
going  to  have  any  trade  in  liquor  with- 
out reviving  the  liquor  trade?  It  is 
much  easier  to  tear  down  the  Volstead 


Act    and    the    Eighteenth    Amendment 
than  it  is  to  design  and  erect  any  decent, 
durable  structure  In  their  place. 
Apparently  every  now  and  then  the 


American  people  need  to  have  somebody 
aslc  them,  even  if  it  has  to  be  a  Tweed: 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
with  the  empliasiB  on  the  "do." 


WHAT  SOUTHERNERS  THINK  OF  THE  DYER  BILL 

4 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE 
BY  E.  E.   MILLER 


THE  Federal  Child  Labor  Law. 
lately  declared  unconstitutional, 
was  passed  to  meet  an  alleged  de- 
linquency of  the  South  in  the  protection 
of  its  children.  It  was  passed  by  the 
votes  of  other  sections  over  the  protest 
of  the  South,  and  whatever  rejoicing 
greeted  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
r^e  from  the  South. 

The  proposed  Federal  law  against 
lynching  is  also — when  one  frankly 
races  the  facts — aimed  at  the  South,  and 
at  the  lynching  of  Negroes  In  the  South 
in  particular.  While  it  is  opposed  by 
representative  citizens  of  all  sections, 
the  most  vigorous  and  concerted  opposi- 
tion comes  from  the  South.  The  fight 
against  its  enactment  is  largely  a  fight 
of  Southern  sentiment  against  the  senti- 
ment of  other  sections.  Southern  oppo- 
sition has  been  intensified  and  strength- 
ened by  the  decision  against  the  Child 
Labor  Law. 

Because  Southern  votes  in  Cougrese 
and  Southern  newspaper  utterances  were 
strongly  against  the  one  measure  when 
it  was  being  debated  and  are  now 
strongly  against  the  other,  it  should  not 
be  Inferred,  therefore,  that  Southern 
sentiment  is  unanimous  in  either  case. 
In  the  1921  report  of  the  Tennessee 
Bureau  of  Workshop  and  Factory  Inspec- 
tion I  find  this  sentence,  "The  Federal 
Child  Labor  Tax  Law  has  helped  mate- 
rially in  the  enforcement  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law."  Most  Southern  people,  I 
am  persuaded,  while  naturally  feeling 
that  child  labor  should  be  regulated  by 
the  States  rather  than  by  the  Federal 
Government,  recognized  that  some 
States  were  not  doing  their  duty,  and 
would  have  been  quite  content  to  see  the 
Federal  law  remain  in  force. 

So  an  increasing  number  of  Southern- 
ers are  coming  to  look  with  tolerance  on 
the  idea  of  a  Federal  law  against  lynch- 
ing. This  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
any  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Dyer  Bill.  A  few  Southern  Congress- 
men voted  for  that  measure,  but  the 
ablest  Southern  Bepublicans  opposed  it. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  any  Southerner  in 
private  conversation  approve  its  provis- 
ions. So  general  is  this  condemnation, 
so  strongly  voiced  has  it  been  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  so  manifestly 
unfair  are  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  that  one  does  not  have  to  venture 
far  into  the  realms  of  prophecy  to  say 

It  it  is  not  going  to  become  a  law 
hout  being  materially  modified.    Nor 
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does  one  have  to  assume  much  legal  lore 
to  doubt  its  constitutionality.  Disre- 
garding this  particular  bill,  then — as 
one  well  may — there  remain  some  impor- 
tant questions  it  has  raised  for  the 
South  to  consider — the  question  of 
whether  the  prevention  of  lynchings 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  States, 
even  when  they  fail  to  take  adequate 
steps  ot  prevention,  for  one  thing;  for 
another,  the  question  of  whether  a  Fed- 
eral law,  even  though  undesirable,  may 
not  become  necessary;  the  question  of 
whether   the  public   sentiment   of  the 


TUEBE  is  a  river  longer  than  the 
Mississippi  which  fiows  north- 
ward from  Great  Slave  Lake  td  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  One  can  only  hazard 
a  guess  at  the  future  of  this  vast 
region  which  Stefansson  declares 
may  some  day  be  the  seat  of  a  great 
civilization.    Last  summer 

FULLERTON  WALDO 

Journeyed  the  length  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie and  back  again.  He  has 
£;iven  us  a  series  of  colorful  sketches 
of  the  manners  and  the  men  of  this 
north  country.  They  will  begin  in 
next  week's  issue  of  The  Outlook. 


South  will  be  against  a  Federal  law  for 
all  time  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Having  definite  views  of  my  own  on 
the  first  two  questions,  I  have  lately 
been  trying  to  find  out  Just  what  repre- 
sentative Southerners  who  have  studied 
the  subject  of  lynchings  think  of  the 
ultimate  possibility  and  desirability  of 
a  Federal  anti-Iynching  law. 
-Tfifee  men  of  Tennessee  who>  have 
given  much  thought  to  racial  relation- 
ships and  have  done  much  to  create  a 
sentiment  against  mob  violence  are  Dr. 
Edward  Mlms  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
former  Governor  A.  H.  Roberts,  and  Mr. 
Bolton  Smith.  These  men  are  agreed 
that  Federal  action  should  come  only  as 
a  last  resort — that  is,  only  when  the 
States  have  made  it  clear  that  they  will 
not  take  adequate  measures  to  prevent 
lynchings  and  to  punish  the  members  of 
lynching  mobs.  Yet  Dr.  Mima  says,  "If 
local  and  State  government  cannot  stop 
lynching,  then  the  Nation  must  and 
will."    Or,  as  Mr.  Smith  puts  it,  "U  we 


do  not  mend  our  ways  very  decidedly. 
Federal  legislation  will  be  bad." 

These  men,  because  of  their  Interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  colored  race,  might 
be  expected  to  take  the  view  that  the 
protectioir  of  the  individual  in  his  rights 
as  a  cftizen  and  the  promotioir  of  racial 
harmony  could  become  ot  more  impor- 
tance than  the  preservation  to  the  States 
of  their  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
police  power.  Yet  I  found  a  Southerner 
of  the  truest  type,  Dr.  T.  N.  Ivey,  editor 
of  the  official  organ  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  taking  practi- 
cally the  same  view.  "The  States  should 
suppress  lynchings  and  punish  lynch- 
ers," Dr.  Ivey  said  in  effect  "If  they 
will  not.  public  sentiiqent  will  for«e  the 
Nation  to  take  a  hand,  and  it  should. 
Whether  the  States  have  already  sinned 
away  their  day  of  grace  I  do  not  know." 

A  former  professor  in  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  long  in  the  South,  but  of 
Northern  birth  and  Republican  ancestry, 
was  firmly  of  Ihe  opinion  that  the  Na- 
tion had  both  the  right  and  the  reason 
to  act  if  lynching  became  a  National 
problem.  Yet  this  man  put  more  stress 
than  any  educated  Southerner  I  have 
talked  to  in  a  long  time  on  the  natural- 
ness of  the  feeling  that  leads  to  lynch- 
ings and  the  incentive  to  the  use  of 
force — even  illegal  force — that  exists 
wherever  there  is  a  large  population 
that  understands  and  respects  no  law 
but  the  law  of  force. 

Both  contrasting  with  and  comple- 
menting these  views  are  those  of  a 
thoughtful  Negro  leader.  Professor  Isaac 
Fisher,  of  Fisk  University.  He  favors  a 
Federal  law  and  pleads  witb  Southern 
lawmakers  to  welcome,  not  oppose. 
"Federal  assistance — ^not  interference" — 
in  the  stamping  out  of  a  great  eviL 
Only  an  awakened  public  opinion  can 
stop  lynchings,  he  says;  a  Federal  law 
will  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  work 
necessary  to  be  done.  "Any  one  who 
imagines  that  habits  of  thought  can  be 
changed  by  legislative  enactments  needs 
to  turn  back  and  read  again  the  history 
of  civilization."  Federal  law  is  needed, 
not  because  it  will  stop  lynching  all  at 
once,  but  because  it  will  strengthen  put>- 
lie  sentiment  against  it,  make  the  task 
of  State  and  local  officials  in  protecting 
the  weak  and  ignorant  easier,  and  give 
hope  and  courage  to  the  Negro  raee. 

This  call  for  immediate  Federal  ictloii 
voices  the  feeling  of  Negroes  generally. 
The  Negro  mind — so  far  as  one  outside 
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the  race  can  Judge — Is  filled  with  the 
horror  of  lynchlngs.  The  race  fears  the 
lynching  mob  and  resents  with  intense 
bitterness  the  thought  and  feeling  that 
tolerate  mobs  and  tbelr  unholy  deeds. 
Without  Professor  Fisher's  understand- 
ing of  the  limited  resnlts  that  Federal 
legislation  can  achieve,  the  Negroes 
generally  see  In  It  their  only  hope  and 
long  for  It  with  an  Intensity  not  gener- 
ally appreciated. 

The  Negro  view  can  be  taken*  for 
granted.  That  the  views  of  the  men  I 
have  been  quoting  are  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  Southern  whites  I  very 
much  doubt.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
the  majority  view  was  presented  by  the 
business  man  who  said  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  both  lynchlngs  and  a  Federal 
law  against  lynching.  "I  do  not  believe 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  Inter- 
fere with  matters  that  can  be  handled 
locally.  I  believe  Its  Interference  would 
provoke  resentment  in  the  South  and  do 
more  harm  than  good.  No  community 
Is  going  to  .take  kindly  to  the  exercise  by 
an  outside  authority  of  powers  It  has 
been  itself  exeTclsing.  The  Governors  of 
the  States  are  the  men  who  can  do  most 
to  prevent  lynchlngs.  A  State  police 
force  In  every  State  would  be  a  great 
help.  Only  the  development  of  a  general 
feeling  against  lynching  can  finally  end 
It.  This  feeling  is  steadily  being  de- 
veloped. A  Federal  law  would  check 
rather  than  aid  its  development." 

A  young  man  with  an  Interest  in 
things  political  expressed  similar  opin- 
ions: "The  Federal  Government  Is  In- 
terfering In  too  many  things  now.  What 
is  needed  is  not  more  laws,  but  better 
enforcement  of  the  law  we  have.  Even 
if  things  go  on  as  they  have  been  going, 
I  am  opposed  to  a  Federal  law.  It  will 
be  better  for  a  few  lynchers  to  go  un- 
punished than  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment further  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
SUtes." 
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This  is  the  view  taken  by  most  South- 
ern politicians  and  newspapers,  the  view 
probably  yet  held  by  the  majority  of  our 
people.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  majority  holding  this  view 
is  all  the  time  becoming  smaller.  The 
conviction  that  lynchlngs  must  be 
stopped— by  the.  Nation  if  the  States 
cannot  or  will  not  do  it — steadily  deep- 
ens. The  people  of  the  South  are  com- 
ing to  feel  a  sense  of  shame  for  their 
long  endurance  of  this  crime  against 
democracy  and  humanity,  and  most 
Southern  States  are  now  making  an 
honest  effort  to  put  an  end  to  it.  If  the 
three  or  four  States  that  yet  seem  in- 
dilferent  remain  so,  they  will  find  them- 
selves before  long  without  the  support* 
or  the  sympathy  of  the  States  that  are 
trying  .to  erase  the  blot  that  now  clings 
to  the  whole  South. 

Thoughtful  Southerners  are  coming, 
too,  I  think,  to  realize  that  it  is  finally 
by  public  sentiment  rather  than  by  law 
that  lynchlngs  will  be  stopped.  Much 
can  be  done,  beyond  doubt,  by  the> 
speedier  trial  of  persons  accused  of 
crime,  but  this  could  be  carried  too  far 
in  Individual  cases.  Much  can  be  done 
by  prompt,  energetic  action  that  will 
make  evident  the  purpose  of  public  ofil- 
clals  to  enforce  the  law  against  mobs 
and  mob  members.  Too  much  can 
scarcely  be  done  along  this  line.  In 
some  States,  at  least,  public  sentiment  is 
even  now  with  the  ofllcial  who  is  not 
afraid  to  put  down  mob  violence  with  a 
strong  hand  if  necessary,  and  ofllcials 
are  showing  a  determination  along  this 
line  they  did  not  so  fully  display  a  few 
years  ago. 

"Any  Governor  can  enforce  the  law," 
said  Governor  Taylor,  of  Tennessee.  "It 
is  all  nonsense  for  a  man  in  office  to  say 
that  he  cannot.  If  he  is,  willing  to  act 
and  not  afraid,  be  can  do  it,  and  publie 
sentiment  will  back  him  up  In  it."  Gov- 
ernor Taylor  has  shown  commendable 
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energy  in  law  enforcement  and  has  un- 
questionably had  the  backing  of  the  pub- 
lic. In  some  instances  and  in  some  sec- 
tions an  official  might  not  have  this 
publio  isupport,  and  with  public  senti- 
ment against  him  the  most  vigilant  and 
active  of  officials  might  not  be  able  in 
extreme  cases  to  prevent  a  lynching.  It 
is  seldom,  however.  If  the  proper  effort 
were  made,  that  the  leaders  of  a  mob 
could  not  be  apprehended  and  put  to 
trial. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  lynching 
must  be  stopped — in  the  South  and  else- 
where. The  States  can  and  should  stop 
it.  If  they  do  not,  the  Nation  should 
and  must  do  it.  National  legislation  can 
be  prevented,  and  should  be  prevented, 
only  by  the  earnest  effort  of  the  States 
to  protect  their  citizenship.  If  National 
legislation  becomes  necessary,  and  is 
wisely  conceived  and  fairly  adminis- 
tered, it  will  commend  itself  to  the 
thoughtful  Southerner,  Just  as  the  Fed- 
eral Child  Labor  Law,  despite  his  objec- 
tions to  its  passage,  was  coming  to  com- 
mend Itself. 

lUgbt  now  what  is  most  needed  is  not 
more  laws,  either  State  or  Federal,  but 
a  quickened  sense  of  public  duty  and  in- 
dividual responsibility  in  the  matter. 
The  people  who  would  end  the  crime  of 
lynching  can  do  most  to  accomplish  their 
desire  by  bringing  home  to  the  public 
mind  the  horror,  the  futility,  and  the 
danger  to  our  whole  fabric  of  govern- 
ment of  .such  lawlessness.  Similarly, 
the  men  who  are  concerned  to  preserve 
to  tfie~States  their  ancient  rights  can  do 
most  to  accomplish  that  end  by  bringing 
to  the  citizens  and  the  officials  of  the 
States  in  which  lynchlngs  most  fre- 
quently occur  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  civilization  will  not  much  longer 
tolerate  the  repeated  and  unpunished 
murder  of  men — black  or  white,  guilty 
or  innocent — by  excited  and  passionate 
mobs. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 


THElRE  is  an  old  tradition  of  some 
two  years'  standing  that  any  Eng- 
lishman who  visits  America  (and, 
he  who  reads  might  almost  suspect, 
many  wl;jo  do  not)  must  necessarily 
write  his  impressions  of  how  prohibition 
does  not  work  and  how  American  uni- 
versities do,  and  generally,  from  a  per- 
haps three  weeks'  experience,  tell  Ameri- 
cans how  they  ought  to  manage  their 
rountry.  As  I  write  Professor  Stephen 
l.«acock's  "Discovery  of  England"  lies 
before  me.  I  have,  I  hope,  learned  its 
lesson.  The  tradition  will  by  me  be 
n)ore  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  My  Discovery  of  America 
is  that  It  la  a  land  whose  hospitality  is 
almost  staggering.  My  impression  of 
nny  first  visit  to  America  Is  that  it  will 
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not  be  my  last.  Beyond  that  t  will  not 
commit  myself.  I  am  an  original  Eng- 
lishmaif;  who  believes  that  the  problems 
of  America,  educational  or  otherwise, 
must  be  solved  by  Americans. 

My  task  Is  less  ambitious,  and  perhaps 
less  Impertinent.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  a  member  of  a  debating 
team  from  Oxford  University  which  has 
been  touring  a  few  of  the  Eastern 
American  universities,  and  I  have  been 
asked  to  write  of  the  differences  between 
Oxford  and  these  universities.  How  far 
the  universities  which,  I  have  visited  are 
typical  of  American  universities,  and 
how  far,  therefore,  my  remarks  are 
capable  of  generalization,  I  simply  do 
not  know.  I  should  Imagine  that  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  an  American  uni- 


versity and  that  Harvard  Is  a  great  deal 
more  like  Oxford  than  it  is  like  one  of 
the  big  State  universities  of  the  Middle 
West.  I  can  write  only  of  what  I  havs 
seen,  and  I  have  seen  these  seven  uni- 
versities— Bates  College  In  Maine. 
Swarthmore,  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

And  of  the  other  term  of  my  compari- 
sons and  contrasts.  I  am  comparing,  not 
with  "the  English  university" — which 
Is  a  phrase  that  means  nothing  at  all— 
but  with  Oxford.  And  whatever  the 
English  university  would  be  like,  11 
would  certainly  not  be  like  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Between  Oxford  and  the  Eastern 
universities  the  first  difference  by  which 
every  one  must  be  struck  is  the  funda- 
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mental  difference  of  system.  I  was  told 
by  a  professor  at  Columbia  that  he  often 
used  to  be  asked  how  it  was  possible  to 
enter  "Oxford  College."  The  phrase  is 
natural  to  an  American  and  extremely 
amusing  to  an  Englishman.  For  in 
America,  as  I  understand  it,  the  words 
"college"  and  "university"  are  used  more 
or  less  indifferently.  A  man  "goes  to 
college"  and  he  means  merely  by  that 
that  he  goes  to  a  university.  It  is 
therefore  natural  to  speak  of  going  to 
"Oxford  College."  For  the  constitution 
of  a  university  in  the  United  States  is 
not  like  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  universities  whose 
constitutions  are  like  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  are  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Just  as  the  United  States  consists  of 
united  States,  so  Oxford  University  con- 
sists of  united  colleges.  There  are,  I 
think,  twenty-six  colleges  at  Oxford,  to 
one  or  other  of  which  practically  every 
undergraduate  belongs.  He  will  live  and 
eat  and  sleep  in  the  college  buildings 
when  he  first  comes,  as  we  say,  "into 
residence."  Even  when,  after  two  years, 
owing  to  overcrowding,  he  is  turned  out 
of  college  and  has  to  find  lodgings  for 
himself  in  the  town  he  is  still  a  member 
of  his  college.  He  may  still  dine  in  the 
college  hall  any  night  that  he  wishes  to 
do  so,  and  it  is  to  the  college  authorities 
that  he  is  responsible  for  the  work  that 
he  does  (or  does  not).  At  Oxford  we 
are  Democrats  rather  than  Republicans. 
The  college  rights  are  very  Jealously 
guarded.  It  is  the  college  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  all  internal  discipline,  and, 
as  recent  experience  has  shown,  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  the  University 
authorities  to  touch  an  undergradute  if 
the  college  authorities  see  fit  to  take  his 
side. 

There  are  two  very  prominent  fea- 
tures of  American  university  lite  of  the 
development  of  which,  owing  to  this  col- 
lege system,  Oxford  has  never  felt  any 
need — the  class  and  the  fraternity.  Take 
first  the  class.  Some  ten  days  ago  I 
watched  at  Columbia  the  tug-of-war  be- 
tween the  freshmen  and  the  sophomores, 
and  I  heard  and  partly  saw  its  prelimi- 
nary processions.  Those  repetitions  of 
'  One-Nine-Two-Four"  and  "One-Nine- 
Two-Five"  were  the  most  curious  things 
that  I  heard  in  all  America.  What  was 
the  reason  for  this  violence  of  loyalty? 
Why  should  a  man  feel  any  community 
to  another  man  simply  because,  if  all 
went  well  (and,  after  having  heard  of 
the  psychological  tests  which  Columbia 
imposes,  that  in  Itself  was  almost  in- 
conceivable), they  would  both  graduate 
on  the  same  vague  day  some  two  or 
three  years  hence?  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  a  loyalty  without  feeling  it, 
and  no  doubt  I  am  wrong  in  thinking 
that  this  class  loyalty  must  be  a  very 
artificial  thing,  perhaps  even  a  non- 
existent thing,  as  a  genuine  emotion, 
like  another  class  loyalty,  that  very 
ompty  "solidarity  of  the  proletariat"  of 
ich  we  hear  so  much, 
ir  at  Oxford  we  do  not  have  class 


loyalty  Because  we  do  not  need  class 
loyalty.  The  college  system  suppUea  us 
with  our  lesser  loyalty,  our  hated  triend 
and  ever-present  enemy,  whom  we  meet 
and  to  wkom  we  talk  every  day  of  our 
lives  and  whose  existence  is  so  eseential 
to  the  existence  of  a  university.  All  the 
athletic  contests  that  are  not  inter- 
university  are  inter-collegiate.  The  col- 
leges, varying  as  they  do  considerably, 
are  still  nearly  enough  equal  in  num 
bers  to  make  this  possible.  And  this 
college  loyalty  is  certainly  no  artificial 
thing.  By  1936  the  class  of  1926  can 
exist  only,  I  suppose,  as  a  memory.  But 
a  college  is  a  lasting  thing,  a  building, 
perhaps  half  a  thousand  years  old.  It 
is  something  substantial  to  which  the 
old  graduate  can  return,  and  he  need 
not  find  a  contemporary  in  order  to  find 
a  sharer  of  his  loyalty  and  his  love.  It 
is  only  in  an  arithmetical  sense  that  this 
college  loyalty  can  be  called  a  lesser 
loyalty,  for  if  two  old  friends  were  to 
meet  they  would  soon  forget  that  they 
were  Oxonians  in  their  remembrance 
that  they  were  at  Balliol  or  at  Christ 
Church  together. 

The  complete  absence  of  this  con- 
sciousness of  year  makes  almost  un- 
intelligible to  us  the  system  of  "hazing," 
which  still  survives  in  some  American 
universities.  There,  too,  it  seems  to  he 
dying.  At  Oxford  we  never  hazed.  Be- 
fore the  war  there  was  a  certain  for- 
mality of  intercourse  between  a  fresh- 
man and  a  senior  (a  senior  is  with  us 
any  one  who  is  an  undergraduate  and 
not  a  freshman).  The  freshman  would 
not  speak  to  the  senior  until  the  senior 
had  first  called  and  left  his  card.  But 
after  the  war  we  found  that  freedom 
bad  rather  abruptly  ceased  to  broaden 
down  from  precedent  to  precedent.  An 
ex-colonel  of  forty-three  might  be  a 
freshman  and  an  ex-schoolboy  of  nine- 
teen a  senior.  Our  English  sense  of 
humor,  even  if,  as  Americans  say,  it 
does  not  exist,  was  sufllcient  to  kill 
Oxford's  last  relics  of  class  conscious- 
ness. 

American  friends  often  used  to  ask 
me  whether  at  Oxford  we  have  "fraterni- 
ties." But  fraternities,  like  classes, 
supply  In  American  university  life  a 
need  which  Oxford,  because  of  her  col- 
lege system,  does  not  have.  The  object 
of  a  fraternity  is,  as  I  understand,  to 
give  the  student  somewhere  to  live. 
With  us  the  college  is  above  all  things 
the  place  of  residence.  The  difference 
is,  first,  that  a  college  is,  as  I  have  tried 
to  show,  much  more  besides;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  admission  to  a  college  comes, 
not  through  the  election  of  those  who 
already  belong  to  it,  but  the  passing  of 
certain  tests  and  examinations  which 
the  college  authorities  ordain. 

We  thus  ought  by  rights  to  be  free 
from  the  main  charge  against  American 
fraternities — that  they  encourage  the 
clique — but  we  are  not.  The  fraterni- 
ties, limited  as  they  are,  still  survive  at 
Yale,  satisfying,  as  far  as  I  could  make 
out,  no  want  whatsoever  of  their  mem- 
bers.   So  at  Oxford.    I  have  shown  that 


we  have  no  need  for  fraternities,  4>ut 
that  is  a  difftrent  thing  from  showing 
that  they  do  not  exist.  We  can  eat.  we 
can  even  entertain  in  our  private  rooms, 
but  still  we  must  needs  have  oar  olabs. 
And  there  at  least  we  Jealously  and  nse- 
lessly  reserve  to  ourselves  the  privileges 
of  cliquishness.  The  Oxford  Chtb  is 
more  like  the  Eating  Club  of  Princeton 
than  anything  else  that  I  saw  in 
America,  only  it  is  more  an  addition 
to  and  less  a  part  of  our  life  than 
the  Princeton  Eating  Club  seemed  to 
be. 

There  is,  or  has  been,  a  very  cloaa 
parallel  in  England  to  the  American 
fraternity,  but  it  was  not  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  but  at  the  English  public 
school.  The  English  public  school  is 
not,  like  the  American  public  school, 
public.  It  is  the  most  exclusive  and 
expensive  private,  or,  as  you  would  say, 
preparatory,  school  in  the  country.  It 
was,  it  is  true,  stolen  from  the  public 
and  only  the  name  now  remains  as 
record  of  the  theft.  Eton,  for  instance, 
was  founded  by  King  Henry  VI  to  pro- 
vide an  education  "for  seventy  poor 
scholars."  For  these  seventy  scholars 
accommodation  was  provided  in  the 
college.  As  time  went  on,  the  reputa- 
tion of  Eton's  education  grew  and  peo- 
ple would  come  from  afar  to  share  it. 
Where  were  they  to  live?  They  formed 
tliemselves  into  groups  and  took  lodg- 
ings with  landladies  about  in  the  town. 
These  landladies  were  called  dames  and 
the  houses  dames'  houses.  The  dames' 
houses  at  Eton  a  hundred  years  ago 
were,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  very  like 
the  American  fraternities  of  to-day.  The 
difference  (and  the  downfall)  was  that 
their  inmates  were  younger,  and  there- 
fore noisier,  than  the  university  stu- 
dents. The  noise  defeated  the  dame. 
The  evolution  of  the  last  hundred  years 
has  been  that  the  dames  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  incompetence,  which 
was  to  change  their  sex.  They  have 
been  replaced  by  the  house  master — 
teacher  and  housekeeper  In  one — and 
fraternity  has  become  paternity.  With 
the  house  master  as  a  very  paternal  auto- 
crat. The  self-determination  of  the  oi^ 
ganization  has  been  regularized  out  of 
existence.  Is  not  this  almost  ;rhat  ex- 
President  Wilson  wished  to  see  happen 
at  Princeton,  and  will  history  repeat 
itself? 

There  was  one  side  of  Oxford  life 
about  which  Americans  seemed  every- 
where much  better  informed  than  I  was. 
It  was  the  Oxford  tutorial  system.  I 
confess  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
before  that  Oxford  had  a  tutorial  sys- 
tem, but,  on  thinking  it  over,  I  suppose 
that  it  has.  To  use  a  tutor  In  order  to 
teach  I  had  always  thought  too  obvious 
a  device  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
system.  But  it  has  apparently  been  ac- 
cepted as  such  in  America,  and  even  re- 
jected as  such  and  opi>osed  as  such.  But 
acceptance  and  rejection  and  opposition 
are  none  of  them  really  acceptance  or 
rejection  or  opposition  to  the  Oxford 
system.    For  the  Oxford  system  of  teftcb> 
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ing  implies  the  Oxford  system  of  getting 
a  degree,  and  that  is  a  system  which 
does  not  exist  in  America. 

In  America  degrees  are  gained  by 
taking  a  certain  numt)er  of  courses,  and 
to  talte  a  course  means,  as  it  seems,  to 
go  through  a  certain  prescribed  ritual. 
Whether  the  Oxford  system  is  or  Is  not 
popular  depends  on  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  a  part  of  the  ritual.  Thus  at  Prince- 
ton I  found  that  it  was,  and  was  there- 
fore accepted.  At  Harvard  it  was  not. 
It  was  therefore  loolced  on  as  a  mere 
extra,  and  very  properly  disliked.  But 
at  Oxford  it  is  neither  a  part  of  a  ritual 
nor  an  extra.    It  is  a  convenience. 

The  confusion  comes  from  a  failure  to 
realize  the  difference  between  the  O^rford 
lecturer  and  the  American  lecturer.  The 
Oxford  lecturer  is  like  a  porter.  Just  as 
a  porter  is  a  person  who  offers  to  carry 
your  grip  for  you,  and  if  you  prefer  to 
carry  it  yourself  it  is  your  business,  so 
a  lecturer  at  Oxford  is  a  person  who 
offers  to  help  you  to  get  a  degree,  but 
if  you  prefer  to  get  it  without  his 
assistance  it  is  your  business.  And  it 
would  not  be  unfair  to  add  that  with 
some  lecturers  it  is  very  much  easier  to 
get  It  without  assistance. 

Oxford  University  requires  a  student, 
before  it  will  give  him  a  degree,  to  have 
slept  for  forty-two  nights  during  each 
of  the  three  terms  of  three  years  within 
three  miles  of  Carfax  (a  crossroads  in 
the  center  of  Oxford)  and  to  have 
passed  two  public  examinations — that  is 
to  say,  to  have  written  two  series  of 
papers  which  convince  the  appointed 
examiners  that  he  knows  as  much  about 


his  subject  as  he  ought  to  know.  How 
he  acquires  that  requisite  knowledge  is 
his  own  business.  If  he  is  one  who 
learns  easily  from  lectures,  there  are 
lectures  and  there  is  a  tutor  to  advise 
him  to  which  lectures  to  go.  But,  if 
not,  let  him  shut  himself  up  with  his 
books  and  never  enter  a  lecture-room. 

At  Yale  and  at  Swarthmore  I  was  al- 
lowed to  attend  classes.  At  Swarth- 
more I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was  no- 
ticed and  the  ordinary  course  of  study 
was  interrupted  in  order  that  the  class 
might  enjoy  the  much  more  highly  edu- 
cative experience  of  laughing  at  my 
complete  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
British  foreign  policy.  But  Yale  was 
made  of  sterner  stuff.  The  subject  was 
the  growth  of  trades  unions.  What  I 
may  call  the  lecture  part  of  the  class 
might  well  have  been  a  lecture  delivered 
at  Oxford,  except  that  the  Oxford  lec- 
turer would  not  have  known  so  many 
facts.  What  was  very  un-Oxonian  was 
the  preliminary  written  questions  to  see 
if  the  students  had  read  what  they  were 
told  to  read.  An  Oxford  lecturer,  like 
Gallio,  would  have  cared  for  none  of 
these  things,  and,  if  he  had,  his  class 
would  have  told  him  to  mind  his  own 
business. 

I  saw  much  else  that  was  new  and 
wonderful.  I  found  that  universities  in 
America  have  publicity  agents.  In  Eng- 
land we  still  pretend,  having  first  taken 
care  not  to  succeed,  that  we  wish  to  keep 
out  of  the  papers.  At  Harvard  I  was 
shown  the  mysteries  of  your  university 
journalism,  and,  as  a  harassed  university 
Journalist  myself,  wondered  at  the  free- 


dom and  energy  and  imagination  which 
could  find  facts  enough  to  fill  a  daily 
newspaper.  At  Columbia  I  tripped  even 
mor^  badly,  and  joined  the  great  lost 
army  of  contributors.  But  Swarthmore 
was  perhaps  our  most  interesting  ex- 
perience. There  we  found — what  does 
not  exist  in  England — honest  co-educa- 
tion in  working.  It  was  so  honest  that 
I  even  had  to  debate  against  a  lady. 
The  co-education  of  Oxford  means  that 
men  and  women,  as  a  concession,  are 
allowed  to  live  in  the  same  town  and, 
when  they  have  finished  doing  that,  to 
write  the  same  letters  after  the  name. 
Oxford's  interpretation  of  the  equality 
of  the  sexes  is  to  call  its  women  stu- 
dents Bachelors  of  Arts.  Cambridge  has 
women  students,  but  no  interpretation 
of  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  It  is  there- 
fore the  more  praised  of  Professor  Lea- 
cock.  But  it  was  a  novelty  to  go  into 
a  university  dinner  and  sit  down  be- 
tween two  ladies.  I  was  surprised,  and 
perhaps  the  test  of  co-education's  suc- 
cess at  Swarthmore  is  that  everybody 
else  present  was  surprised  that  T  was 
surprised.    But  of  that  I  cannot  say. 

The  trouble  everywhere  was  the  short- 
ness of  time.  I  had  never  time  to  judge. 
I  was  whirled  into  a  university  life  that 
was  very  different  from  any  that  I  had 
ever  known.  I  told  it  to  join  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  then  I  was  whirled  out 
of  it.  Nothing  was  left  but  a  remem- 
brance of  wonderful  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality and  a  great  longing  to  come 
again  and  learn  more  truly  what  man- 
ner of  men  and  women  they  are  who 
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PLUM  TREES 

BY  HAROLD  VINAL 


I  THOUGHT  that  beauty  was  forever  dead 
Until  I  saw  wild  plum  trees  in  the  night, 
Beyond  a  ruined  wall,  a  garden  bed. 
Blown  into  moonlight,  shivering  and  white. 
I  thought  I  was  too  young  for  May  and  spring, 
Too  new  to  tears  and  country  lanes  and  grass; 
Then  suddenly  I  saw  this  lovely  thing. 
Now  where  dead  kings  went  do  I  move  and  pass. 

Wild  plum  I  will  remember  till  I  die. 

How  on  an  April  night  I  saw  it  first. 

Here  in  this  windy  city  do  I  cry 

For  olden  loveliness  to  quench  my  thirst. 

There  is  a  crumbling  wall  I  used  to  know 

Where  on  a  night  like  this  the  plum  trees  blow. 


SAD  HOPTIMISTS 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM   PARIS   BY  FREDERICK  W.  CLAMPETT 


Is  London  filled  with  gloom? 
The  question  is  not  original.     lu 
point  of  fact,  it  has  been  so  often 
asked  of  late  as  to  become  almost  com- 
monplace. 

The  crowds  of  tourists  entering  Paris 
from  London  do  not  hesitate  to  speak 
their  minds.  To  the  average  Parisian 
such  sentiments  as  the  following  are 
quite  familiar:  "The  atmosphere  of  Lon- 
don is  positively  depressing!"  "What  a 
burst  of  sunshine  here  compared  with 
London!"  "How  glad  I  am  to  escape 
from  that  grim,  gloomy  city!" 

The  Paris  press,  too,  has  dwelt  upon 
this  drab  theme.  Nor  is  the  London 
press  silent.  There  is  an  almost  brutal 
frankness  about  the  edi,torlals  of  the 
English  press.  Papers  like  the  "Dally 
Telegraph"  and  the  "Morning  Post"  have 
alluded  again  and  again  to  the  strange 
depression  that  seems  to  have  gripped 
the  heart  of  the  Empire.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  to  have  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try, like  the  insidious  germ  of  "walking 
typhoid." 

One  London  daily  actually  otTered  a 
prize  of  len  pounds  to  be  handed  by  its 
agent  to  the  man  or  woman  who  might 
be  heard  to  utter  the  heartiest  laugh. 
If  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  were  only  living! 

A  laugh  bribe  is  a  new  species  of 
graft,  and  England  is  serious  enough  to 
make  it  possible.  The  prize  has  yet  to 
be  won. 

Then  there  is  the  "Brighter  London 
Movement,"  in  which  the  Church  and 
State  have  combined  with  grim  deter- 
mination. 

The  two  most  talked-about  men  in 
England  to-day  seem  bent  on  winning 
that  prize.  Between  the  royal  smile  of 
the  youthful  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
subtle  smile  beneath  the  stubby  mus- 
tache of  Lloyd  George  it  would  be  hard 
to  make  the  award. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  press  and  the 

'^Uc  both  e-xpress  the  truth,  there  is 


presented  a  most  fascinating  study.  The 
very  mystery  that  beclouds  it  makes  it 
much  more  interesting  than  the  somber 
diagnosis  of  sleeping  sickness. 

As  an  earnest  student  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  I  confess  that  the  subject  laid 
strong  hold  upon  me.  But  the  climax 
was  reached  when  an  old  friend  of  mine 
— a  noted  Baltimore  physician — intro- 
duced the  matter  as  we  chatted  over  a 
cup  of  tea  in  the  Hotel  Crillon  in  Paris. 

"How  I  wish,"  said  he,  earnestly,  "that 
I  could  prolong  my  stay  that  I  might 
examine  into  this  London  gloom  from  a 
purely  psychological  angle!" 

That  remark,  casually  made,  brought 
into  instant  play  a  plan  that  had  long 
lodged  in  my  sub-conscious  mind. 

Then  and  there  I  confided  to  my 
friend  the  physician  and  alienist  my 
determination  to  cross  the  Channel,  visit 
prominent  men  in  London,  tackle  the  man 
in  the  street,  and  learn  the  facts  at  first 
hand.    Above  all,  to  watch  and  to  listen. 

The  enthusiasm  of  my  friend  was  a 
source  of  the  greatest  inspiration.  He 
prepared  for  me  with  much  care  a  plan 
of  campaign  which  I  promised  to  carry 
out  to  the  letter. 

In  this  spirit  I  entrained  in  the  Oare 
du  Nord  for  Calais,  en  route  to  London, 
and  the  story  that  follows  is  a  faithful 
and  impartial  chronicle  of  events. 

The  channel  between  Calais  and 
Dover,  it  must  be  confessed,  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  serenity  of  mind.  High  speed 
In  a  heavy  sea  has  a  disturbing  influ- 
ence over  mind  and  matter. 

So  must  have  thought  the  eight  men 
who  filled  a  first-class  compartment  in  a 
Dover-to-London  express.  We  looked 
one  another  over  in  caustic  silence.  As 
the  minutes  flew  by  I  began  to  realize 
that  my  missioo  had  already  begun  on 
Englisb  soil. 

It  was  a  clear  eaae  of  «ae  Anuerficaii  In 
the  midst  of  a  bunch  of  Bngtlshmen. 
Alpine  sticks,  rubber  coats,  and  plumpy 


kits  heaped  high  in  the  racks  suggested 
Switzerland. 

After  the  first  hour  the  silence  became 
painful. 

We  were  like  an  order  of  monks,  oc- 
tave in  number,  observing  the  vow. 
There  we  were,  passing  through  the  rich 
fields  of  Kent,  amid  a  golden  harvert 
that  seemed  to  reflect  Ood's  sunshine, 
and  as  glum  as  a  group  of  sightseers  Ir. 
the  devastated  regions  of  France. 

Three  of  the  men  at  length  took  out 
their  pipes  and  gazed  vacantly  Into  the 
unfilled  bowls.  The  fourth  opened  out 
the  "Morning  Post" — a  paper  larger 
than  the  French  roll  of  bread  called 
baguette,  and  almost  as  crusty.  Un 
opened  magazines  rested  on  the  knees 
of  the  two  men  in  front  of  me,. while  the 
seventh,  a  heavy-set,  ruddy-faced  man, 
slowly  uncovered  a  sandwich. 

Its  contents  broke  the  silence.  The 
man  at  his  side  turned  away  his  head 
with  an  angry  look,  and  I  heard  him 
mutter,  or  rather  whisper,  a  word  that 
rhymes  with  ham. 

That  was  the  only  word  spoken  in  the 
space  of  three  hours.  There  was  real 
solid  comfort  to  me  in  the  screecb  of  the 
engine's  whistle. 

My  mind  recalled  the  language  of  the 
good  Book,  and  I  could  not  help  com- 
paring ray  state  with  that  of  the  angels 
when  "there  was  silence  In  heaven  abcut 
the  space  of  half  an  hour." 

How  to  break  the  intolerable  silence 
was  the  problem. 

Finally,  I  made  a  feint,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  prize  ring,  to  get  an 
opening.  Taking  a  cigar  from  my  case, 
I  slowly  searched  in  every  pocket  for  a 
match;  and,  failing,  reopened  the  case 
with  a  well-heaved  sigh  in  order  to  re- 
place the  cigar. 

Tha  feint  worked  like  a  charm.    The 

genticaian  at  my  side,  who  had  broken 

that   long  silence  with  the  word  th^t 

rhymes  with  ham,  struck  a  wax  match 
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and,  witb  a  courteous  bow,  banded  me 
the  Ugbt. 

I  broke  the  silence  sure  enough;  but, 
alas!  the  breakage  soon  closed  in  under 
such  frigid  conditions. 

"Tickets,  please,"  sounded  good.  Vic- 
toria Station  looked  still  better,  and  I 
stepped  on  the  platform  with  a  feeling 
that  I  had  emerged  from  a  retreat  of 
Dominican  Friars. 

Save  for  the  "Good  day,  sir,"  of  my 
friend  who  had  already  spoken  one  word, 
we  made  our  e.\it  in  silence. 

Thus  the  four  words  spoken  came  to 
one  word  per  hour,  which  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  me,  as  the  determina- 
tion to  listen  was  the  chief  object  of  my 
Journey. 

So  pronounced  a  silence  must  have 
had  a  strong  underlying  cause,  thought 
I  as  I  was  being  driven  to  my  hotel. 

Might  it  possibly  be  the  British  way 
of  qualifying  for  membership  in  the 
"English-Speaking  Union"  of  two  great 
nations? 

My  friend  the  alienist  had  advised  me 
to  "be  sure  and  see  a  humorous  film  in 
one  of  the  London  theaters,"  so  that  I 
might  study  the  effects. 

"Shoulder  Arms,"  by  Charlie  Chaplin, 
was  at  Terry's,  and  I  knew  it  was  a 
"topper,"  as  the  English  would  say.  I 
found  a  full  house,  but  I  likewise  found 
that  every  funny  hit — and  the  play  is 
saturated  with  humor — ^was  received  with 
a  strange  kind  of  suppressed  chuckle. 

Once  in  a  native  theater  in  Peking, 
China,  filled  with  half-naked,  perspiring 
Chinese,  I  had  heard  that  same  peculiar 
sound. 

The  risible  organ  seemed  to  emit  a 
groan,  like  a  laugh  strangled  in  its  birth. 

At  a  cinema  in  the  Boulevard  des  Ital- 
iens  in  Paris,  a  few  evenings  before,  roars 
of  laughter  g^-eeted  a  film  far  Inferior  to 
the  sparkling  humor  of  "Shoulder  Arms." 

Even  in  dear  old  Dublin,  amid  the 
tragedy  of  civil  war,  where  life  is  posi- 
tively insecure,  I  witnessed  a  remarkable 
outburst  of  humor  In  the  Gaiety  Thea- 
ter, in  spite  of  the  'sharp  crack  of  rifle 
shots  heard  between  parts. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  pick  up  a  taxi  on 
the  Strand  and  escape  from  that  seduc- 
tive "red-light  life"  that  leaves  misery 
and  death  in  its  trail. 

Bright  and  early  next  morning  I  drove 
to  London  Bridge.  Dismissing  tho 
driver,  I  took  my  place  on  the  north 
corner,  where  I  planned  to  remain  some 
hours,  as  congested  toiling  humanity 
was  passing  by — an  after-breakfast  scene 
of  man  "going  forth  to  his  work  and  to 
his  labor  until  the  evening"! 

It  was  indeed  wonderful,  both  sight 
and  sound,  as  the  hour  of  nine  struck — 
the  strange,  low  rumble  as  thousands  of 
men  and  women  passed  over  that  bridge, 
like  the  distant  sound  of  great  waves 
out  of  "the  homeless  sea"  breaking  on 
the  shore. 

But  it  was  a  truly  awe-inspiring  sight. 
Just  like  the  old-time  march  of  the 
shell-makers  of  the  war — grim,  sullen, 
unresponsive. 


Frojn  "Funch"   (London) 
The  Rev.  Septimus  Jolllboy,  having  read  of  elTorta  (or  a  brighter  London,  tries  to  Introduce  a 
little  gaiety  Into  his  parish  vUltlng 
PUNCH  POKES  FON  AT  ARTIFICIAL   HILARITY 


It  reminded  me,  on  an  immense  scale, 
of  a  painting  in  the  Grand  Palais  of 
Paris,  depicting  a  procession  of  New 
England  Puritans  on  their  way  to 
church. 

Leaning  against  a  pillar,  after  his  all- 
night  beat,  was  a  policeman,  giant  In 
stature.  As  I  stood  by  his  side  I  looked 
up  into  his  strong,  honest,  tired  face  as 
he  yawned  for  sleep.  Then  I  touched 
his  breast,  where  a  war  badge  Illumined 
his  tunic,  at  which  he  touched  my 
American  Legion  button  with  a  smile, 
and  we  shook  hands  as  comrades. 

After  a  long  chat  I  asked  him :  "Why 
the  mischief,  sergeant,  are  the  people  so 
serious,  so  gloomy,  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning?" 

He  looked  at  me  tor  a  few  moments, 
bit  off  the  end  of  the  Havana  I  had 
given  him,  spat  into  the  Thames,  and 
said,  slowly:  "'Igh  taxes,  sir,  small 
waiges,  'ightpenny  drinks;"  and  after  a 
few  moments  he  added,  "and  Lud 
George,  sir." 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  same  ques- 
tion had  already  entered  his  mind. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
tramping  through  the  great  highways  of 
the  city.  Along  the  Strand,  from 
Leicester  Square  to  Piccadilly  Circus,  In 
the  great  arteries  between  Knightsbridgo 
and  the  Thames,  I  made  my  way.  Beg- 
gars everywhere!  Ex-service  men, 
crippled,  in  worn-out  uniforms,  passing 
the  hat  while  their  brass  instruments 
made  discord  more  discordant.  Women 
with  outstretched  hands  and  the  old  cry 
or  moan,  "For  God's  sake,  sir."  Lon- 
don's beggars  would  form  an  army 
larger  than  the  regiments  behind  Coxey 
on  the  march  to  Washington. 

Now  I  realized  the  need  for  the 
"Brighter  London  Movement."  Sober, 
overserious  faces,  groups  of  unemployed 
muttering  to  one  another  around  Tra- 
falgar Square.    Not  a  smile,  not  a  laugh 


anywhere!  Dark  houses,  dim  in  the 
mist,  drab  as  10  Downing  Street. 

Said  my  friend  the  alienist  to  me,  as 
we  were  parting  in  Paris:  "Above  all 
things,  be  sure  and  attend  a  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  there  you  are 
sure  to  And  the  pulse-beat  of  the  nation." 

All  my  plans  had  been  carefully  laid. 

Having  entered  the  lobby  of  that  his- 
toric House,  I  sent  In  my  card  by  one 
of  the  oflScIals  to  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P. 

Presently  he  appeared  in  his  quick, 
short  stride,  with  his  kindly  smile  and 
hearty  way,  so  well  known  to  his  host  of 
friends.  We  had  not  met  In  many  years. 

"Tay  Pay,"  as  his  friends  love  to  cull 
him.  Is  a  brilliant  son  of  old  Erin,  states- 
man. Journalist,  nationalist,  gentleman. 

He  is  the  venerable  "Father  of  the 
House"  by  length  of  service,  and  as  a 
debater  has  few  equals. 

Our  meeting  was  happy,  congenial, 
reminiscent. 

Drawing  from  his  vest  pocket  a  little 
Inlaid  snuff  box,  he  took  a  pinch  or  two, 
with  the  evident  relish  of  an  old  toper 
sipping  his  port.  But  no  man  may  in- 
dulge in  his  prise  de  taiac,  as  the 
French  say,  without  penalty.  Small 
clots  of  brown  powder,  like  finely  ground 
coffee,  darkened  his  gray  mustache  and 
made  strange  streaks  down  his  double- 
breasted  coat. 

He  smiled  when  I  explained  my  mis- 
sion in  London. 

"Well,  now.  Just  look  over  there,"  he 
said.  "Surely  you  don't  see  anything 
gloomy  In  Lady  Astor."  Glancing 
lound,  I  saw  a  slight,  graceful  woman 
of  charming  countenance,  dressed  in  a 
dark,  tlght-fltting  gown,  commanding 
the  close  attention  of  three  members 
who  seemed  to  hang  on  her  words. 

Lady  Astor  was  wreathed  In  smiles,  as 
If  crowned  with  a  garland  of  roses. 

"True,  Mr.  O'Connor,"  I  replied ;  "but. 
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pointing  out  to  another  Irishman  a  typi- 
cal American  lady  with  Bngliah  citlzen- 
ebip." 

As  he  was  about  to  reply  an  usher  ap- 
proached and  handed  him  a  card.  Trans- 
ferring It  to  me,  he  said,  lowering  his 
voice,  "Remain  for  Lloyd  George — he'll 
surely  speak,"  and  we  shook  hands. 

The  galleries  were  packed,  but  the 
House  was  half  empty.  Dense  and 
heavy  was  the  atmosphere.  Unsettled 
weather,  with  storms,  was  registered  by 
the  House  barometer. 

Soon  I  saw  that  the  members  were  in 
an  ugly  mood. 

Naturally,  my  first  keen  desire  was  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  Lloyd  George,  whom  I 
bad  not  seen  tor  many  years.  Seated 
next  to  Winston  Churchill,  with  his  feet 
propped  against  the  Treasury  bench  and 
his  body  at  an  angle  as  if  reclining  on 
a  "davenport,"  the  eyes  of  the  Prime 
Minister  were  closed  In  a  kind  of  parlia- 
mentary sleep,  and  his  snow-white  hair 
fell  in  clusters  on  his  collar.  Thf 
Milky  Way  of  the  war! 

This  peculiar  state  of  somnolence  is 
the  unique  inheritance  of  the  great  lead- 
ers in  British  politics. 

In  that  same  spot,  historic  and  sacred, 
such  men  as  Pitt  and  Gladstone,  Disraeii 
and  Balfour,  had,  in  their  day,  passed 
Into  this  camouflaged  trance  while  un- 
dergoing the  baptism  of  fire. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  self-im- 
posed psychic  state  intuition  and  imagi- 
nation, memory  and  strategy,  are  keenly 
at  work.  And  they  were  all  needed  on 
this  memorable  day,  for  Lloyd  George 
was  the  target  of  attack  from  every 
quarter  of  the  House. 

The  members  were  sullen  grim,  ag- 
gressively hostile. 

Not  a  single  sally  of  wit  to  strike  a 
note  of  brightness. 

The  Irish,  who  In  the  days  gone  by 
were  like  a  freshly  opened  bottle  of  dry 
Pommery,  were  gone,  never  to  return. 

There  was  a  fierce  growling  sound, 
such  as  one  hears  before  feeding  time  in 
a  zoo. 

The  difference  between  the  Parliament 
of  Gladstone  and  the  last  Parliament  of 
liloyd  George  is  the  difference  between 
an  iron  clipper  homeward  bound,  with 
full  sails  set  in  a  spanking  breeze,  and 
a  battered  ship,  with  every  sail  rent, 
scudding  before  the  storm. 

Clynes,  the  Labor  leader,  struck  home 
with  almost  brutal  force,  without  minc- 
ing words.  Several  members,  including 
Lord  Percy  of  Hastings,  spoke  with  a 
studied  impediment — a  most  painful 
hemming  and  hawing — a  style  which  le 
supposed  to  preserve  the  traditions  of 
the  British  Parliament,  and  at  the  same 
time  stamp  the  aristocratic  dignity  of 
the  speaker. 

One  Labor  member,  bearing  the  his- 
toric name  of  Jones,  was  offensively  per- 
sonal and  bitterly  crude.  One  of  his 
most  finished  periods  closed  with  scath- 
ing reference  to  "those  Union  Jacks  and 
jackasses."  His  was  "the  effort  of  an 
owl  blinking  at  an  eagle." 

Throughout  this  vulgar  harangue  the 
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Prime  Minister,  against  whom  the  at- 
tacks were  hurled,  remained  absolutely 
in  repose.  Tet  I  had  no  doubt  his  men- 
tal dynamics  were  in  abnormal  activity. 

Finally,  as  if  to  cap  the  climax.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  rose  from  the  Opposition 
bench  and  in  deep,  labored  tones  of  bit- 
ter criticism  brought  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter severely  to  task. 

The  instant  he  concluded  Lloyd 
George  rose  quickly  to  his  feet,  like  a 
giant  refreshed  with  sleep. 

As.  if  by  magic,  the  members  came 
rushing  in  from  every  entrance,  and  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  the  House 
was  packed. 

With  a  smile  of  perfect  confidence 
Lloyd  George  faced  that  hostile  House. 

Culture,  ease,  and  perfect  poise 
marked  the  language  and  delivery  of 
that  master  of  assemblies.  With  a  rich 
tenor  tone,  without  taint  of  accent,  he 
might  easily  pass  for  a  cultured  New 
Yorker.  For  fifty  minutes  he  compelled 
absolute  attention  when,  without  a  sin- 
gle note,  he  tore  to  shreds  the  weak 
parts  of  his  opponents'  arguments  and 
disposed  of  the  smaller  fry  with  sting- 
ing Invectives. 

The  Coalition  was  like  a  ship  In  the 
vortex  of  a  typhoon  stormed  by  htige 
seas  from  every  angle,  and  Lloyd  George 
like  Captain  McWhlrter,  of  Conrad's 
creation,  masterfully  alone  on  the 
bridge. 

Like  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  he 
is  a  perfect  master  of  terse  sentences, 
simple  in  structure,  pregnant  with 
meaning,  logical  in  sequence,  delivered 
with  a  punch. 

But  there  is  one  striking  difference. 

Roosevelt's  Invectives  were  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  fierceness  of  facial 
expression  that  laid  his  victim  low. 

The  sting  of  Lloyd  George's  sarcasm, 
though  deadly  as  the  "poison  of  asps," 
is  driven  home  with  a  smile  sweeter 
than  that  of  the  coyest  maiden  and  a 
gentleness  of  speech  softer  than  the 
purring  of  a  cat. 

While  the  member  bearing  the  historic 
name  of  Jones  wilted  visibly  beneath 
the  venom  of  his  sting  I  forgot  all  about 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  gloated 
over  his  well-deserved  spasms  of  torture. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  happened  to  be 
Lloyd  George's  last  speech  as  Prime 
Minister  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  it  was  worthy  the  place,  the 
theme,  and  the  man. 

My  mind  was  strangely  agitated  as  I 
walked  out  of  that  historic  House  and 
imaged  the  strife,  the  outbursts  of  anger, 
the  Ingratitude  to  which  I  had  been  a 
witness  there.  The  pulse-beat  of  the  na- 
tion registered  a  high  blood  pressure, 
telling  the  story  of  a  great  unrest,  a  near 
upheaval,  explaining  the  psychology  of 
London's  gloom. 

A  few  days  after  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  spend  a  week  with  a  man  who 
was  singularly  competent  to  cast  what 
Lord  Bacon  calls  "dry  light"  upon  the 
subject. 

In  the  American  colony  of  London 
there  is  a  merchant  who  has  amassed  a 


large  fortune  in  the  export  and  import 
trade.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has 
resided  in  London,  representing  his  firm. 
Though  an  American,  he  worked  hard 
for  Britain  during  the  war,  and  is  now 
identified  with  the  British  efforts  for 
reconstruction. 

From  this  man,  a  friend  of  twenty 
years'  standing,  I  looked  for  a  clear, 
lucid  explanation  at  first  hand.  Nor 
was  I  disappointed. 

On  my  way  to  his  office  I  found  my- 
self one  hour  ahead  of  my  appointment. 
80  I  entered  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to 
while  away  the  time. 

My  ramblings  brought  me  to  the 
world-renowned  whlsiDering  gallery.  At 
the  courteous  invitation  of  an  official 
who  waxed  eloquent  over  its  marvelous 
acoustics,  I  crossed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  gallery  that  we  might  give  it  a  test 

Placing  my  mouth  close  to  the  wall,  I 
first  asked  him  if  he  heard  me  distinctly, 
and  he  replied,  "Distinctly,  sir." 

Then  I  whispered:  "Will  you  please 
explain  to  me  why  Dean  Inge  is  called 
the  'gloomy  Dean  of  St.  Paul's*?" 

There  came  back  this  clear  and  sug- 
gestive reply:  "  'E  ain't  gloomy,  sir:  'e 
is  what  they  call  'ere  a  sad  hoptimlst" 

London  is  filled  with  sad  hoptimists. 

The  visit  with  my  friend,  as  I  had 
hoped  for,  struck  at  the  root  of  all  the 
trouble. 

The  result  of  many  conferences  might 
thus  be  summarized. 

True,  the  gloom  of  London  was  never 
more  pronounced.  There's  a  pall  over 
the  city.  Was  it  to  be  surprised  at? 
England  was  hard  hit.  England  is  now 
hard  hit.  Well-nigh  one  million  of  the 
fiower  of  her  manhood  "gone  west,"  for 
London  is  England.  Half  as  many 
maimed,  blinded,  helpless.  Homes 
broken  up.  Taxes  sky-high.  Industrial 
unrest.  Unemployed  exceeding  1,400,000. 
Socialism  steadily  advancing.  War  on 
private  enterprise.  Bolshevism  in  dis- 
guise. Society  in  transition.  Foodstuffs 
soaring  in  price.  Pensions  overweighted. 
State  Church  weakening.  Irreliglon 
rife.  England  in  her  dismal  isolation. 
Alone  in  Europe,  without  a  single  ally. 
Ireland  in  rebellion.  India  a  slumberlm; 
volcano.  Egypt  divorced.  The  Moslem 
world  at  enmity.  Debts  staggering.  One 
thousand  million  dollars  due  to  the 
United  States.  The  pride  of  England 
crushed. 

Will  she  recover?    Surely. 

But  when? 

"After  fifteen  years  of  business  dealinsr 
with  Britain.  I  have  yet  to  meet  the 
crook." 

"Painfully  reserved,  absurdly  un- 
demonstrative, strangely  proud,  the 
British,  who  discarded  mourning  during 
the  war,  have  bled  internally." 

'Teace  of  soul,  tranquillity  of  mind — 
that's  her  need." 

"Gare  du  Nord." 

The  shout  was  welcome.  Hailing  a 
taxi,  I  stepped  in,  and  Paris — gay,  vola- 
tile, laughing  Paris— looked  good.  As  Dr. 
Cou6,  of  Nantes,  well  said.  Why  worry? 
Digitized  by  V^jOOQ  It^ 
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IF  one  Judges  by  appearances,  I  sup- 
pose I  am  a  flapper.  I  am  within 
the  age  limit.  I  wear  bobbed  hair, 
the  badge  of  flapperhood.  (And,  oh, 
what  a  comfort  it  is!)  I  powder  my 
nose.  I  wear  fringed  skirts  and  bright- 
colored  sweaters,  and  scarfs,  and  waists 
with  Peter  Pan  collars,  and  low-heeled 
"finale  hopper"  shoes.  I  adore  to  dance. 
I  spend  a  large  amount  of  time  in  auto- 
mobiles. I  attend  hops,  and  proms,  and 
ball-games,  and  crew  races,  and  other 
affairs  at  men's  colleges.  But  none  the 
less  some  of  the  most  thoroughbred 
superfiappers  might  blush  to  claim 
sistership  or  even  remote  relationship 
with  such  as  I.  I  don't  use  rouge,  or 
lipstick,  or  pluck  my  eyebrows.  I  don't 
smoke  (I've  tried  it,  and  don't  like  it), 
or  drink,  or  tell  "peppy  stories."  I  don't 
pet.  And,  most  unpardonable  Infringe- 
ment of  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
Flapperdom,  I  haven't  a  line!  But  then 
— there  are  many  degrees  of  flapper. 
There  is  the  semi-flapper;  the  flapper;  the 
Buperflapper.  Each  of  these  three  main 
general  divisions  has  Its  degrees  of  varia- 
tion. I  might  possibly  be  placed  some- 
where In  the  middle  of  the  first  class. 

I  think  every  one  realizes  by  this  time 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in 
our  much-discussed  tactics.  Jazz  has 
been  modified,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  be  until  it  has  become  obsolete. 
Petting  is  gradually  growing  out  of 
fashion  through  being  overworked.  Yes, 
undoubtedly  our  hopeless  condition  Is 
improving.  But  it  was  not  for  discuss- 
ing these  aspects  of  the  case  that  I 
began  this  article. 

I  want  to  beg  all  you  parents,  and 
grandparents,  and  friends,  and  teachers, 
and  preachers — you  who  constitute  the 
"older  generation" — to  overlook  our 
shortcomings,  at  least  for  the  present, 
and  to  appreciate  our  viriues.  I  wonder 
if  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of  you  that  it 
required  brains  to  become  and  remain  a 
successful  flapper?  Indeed  it  does!  It 
requires  an  enormous  amount  of  clever- 
ness and  energy  to  keep  going  at  the 
proper  pace.  It  requires  self-knowledge 
and  self-analysis.  We  must  know  our 
capabilities  and  limitations.  We  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert.  Attainment 
of  flapperhood  is  a  big  and  serious  un- 
dertaking! 

"Brains?"  you  repeat,  skeptically. 
"Then  why  aren't  they  used  to  better 
advantage?"  That  is  exactly  it!  And 
do  you  know  who  is  largely  responsible 
for  all  this  energy's  being  spent  in  the 
wrong  directions?  You!  You  parents, 
and  grandparents,  and  friends,  and 
teachers,  and  preachers — all  of  you! 
"The  war!"  you  cry.  "It  is  the  effect 
of  the  war!"  And  then  you  blame  pro- 
hibition. Yes!  Yet  it  is  you  who  set 
the  example  there!     But  this   is  my 


point:  Instead  of  helping  us  work  out 
our  problems  with  constructive,  sympa- 
thetic thinking  and  acting,  you  have 
muddled  them  for  us  more  hopelessly 
with  destructive  public  condemnation 
and  denunciation. 

Think  back  to  the  time  when  you  were 
struggling  through  the  teens.  Remem- 
Ijer  how  spontaneous  and  deep  were  the 
joys,  how  serious  and  penetrating  the 
sorrows.  Most  of  us,  under  the  present 
system  of  modern  education,  are  further 
advanced  and  more  thoroughly  developed 
mentally,  physically,  and  vocationally 
than  were  our  parents  at  our  age^  We 
hold  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the 
myriads  of  new  inventions  within  our 
grasp.  We  have  learned  to  take  for 
granted  conveniences,  and  many  lux- 
uries, which  not  so  many  years  ago  were 
as  yet  undreamed  of.  We  are  in  touch 
with  the  whole  universe.  We  have  a 
tremendous  problem  on  our  hands.  You 
must  help  us.  Give  us  confidence — ^not 
distrust.  Give  us  practical  aid  and  ad- 
vice— not  criticism.  Praise  us  when 
praise  is  merited.  Be  patient  and  un- 
derstanding when  we  make  mistakes. 

We  are  the  Younger  Generation.  The 
war  tore  away  our  spiritual  foundations 
and  challenged  our  faith.  We  are  strug- 
gling to  regain  our  equilibrium.  The 
times  have  made  us  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced than  you  were  at  our  age.  It 
must  be  so  with  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion if  it  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly 
advancing  and  mighty  tide  of  civiliza- 
tion. Help  us  to  put  our  knowledge  to 
the  best  advantage.  Work  with  us! 
That  is  the  way!  Outlets  for  this  sur- 
plus knowledge  and  energy  must  be 
opened.    Give  us  a  helping  hand. 

Youth  has  ,  many  disillusionments. 
Spiritual  forces  be^n  to  be  felt.  The 
emotions  are  frequently  in  a  state  of 
upheaval,  struggling  with  one  another 
for  supremacy.  And  Youth  does  not 
understand.  There  is  no  one  to  turn  to 
— no  one  but  the  rest  of  Youth,  which 
is  as  perplexed  and  troubled  with  Its 
problems  as  ourselves.  Everywhere  we 
read  and  hear  the  criticism  and  distrust 
of  older  people  toward  us.  It  forms  an 
insurmountable  barrier  between  us. 
How  can  we  turn  to  them? 

In  every  person  there  is  a  desire,  an 
innate  longing,  toward  some  special  goal 
of  achievement.  Each  of  us  has  his 
place  to  fill.  Each  of  us  has  his  talent — 
be  it  ever  so  humble.  And  our  hidden 
longing  is  usually  for  that  for  which  na- 
ture equipped  us.  Any  one  will  do  best 
and  be  happiest  doing  that  which  he 
really  likes  and  for  which  he  is  fitted. 
In  this  "age  of  specialists,"  as  it  has 
been  called,  there  i^  less  excuse  than 
ever  for  persons  being  shoved  into 
niches  in  which  they  do  not  belong  and 
cannot  be  made  to  fit.    The  lives  of  such 


people  are  great  tragedies.  That  is  why 
It  Is  up  to  you  who  have  the  supervision 
of  us  of  less  rii>e  experience  to  guide  us 
sympathetically,  and  to  help  us  find,  en- 
courage, and  develop  our  special  abili- 
ties and  talents.  Study  us.  Make  us 
realize  that  you  respect  us  as  fellow 
human  beings,  that  you  have  confidence 
in  us,  and,  above  all,  that  you  expect  us 
to  live  up  to  the  highest  ideals,  and  to 
the  best  that  is  in  us. 

It  must  begin  with  individuals.  Par- 
ents, study  your  children.  Talk  to  them 
more  intimately.  Respect  their  right  to 
a  point  of  view.  Be  so  understanding 
and  sympathetic  that  they  will  turn  to 
you  naturally  and  trustfully  with  their 
glowing  joys  or  with  their  heartaches 
and  tragedies.  Youth  has  many  of  the 
latter  because  Youth  takes  itself  so 
seriously.  And  so  often  the  wounds  go 
unconfessed,  and,  instead  of  gradually 
healing,  become  more  and  more  gnawing 
through  suppression  until  of  necessity 
relief  is  sought  in  some  way  which  is 
not  always  for  the  best. 

Mothers,  become  acquainted  with  your 
children.  Be  the  understanding,  loving, 
happy  comrade  of  your  daughter.  Be- 
come her  ideal.  And  strive  to  live  up 
to  the  ideal  you  set  for  the  woman  who 
is  to  become  your  son's  wife.  Be  his 
chum.  Be  young  with  him.  Oh,  what  a 
powerful  and  wonderful  infiuence  you 
are  capable  of  exerting  if  you  only  will! 

Fathers,  find  out  what  is  within  the 
minds  and  hearts  and  souls  of  your 
children.  There  is  a  wonderful,  an  in- 
teresting, and  a  sacred  treasure-house 
there  if  you  will  take  the  time  and  pains 
to  explore.  The  key  is  yours  in  return 
for  patient  understanding,  sympathetic 
encouragement,  and  kindly  wisdom. 
Make  love  to  your  daughter  If  necessary! 
Make  her  realize  the  depth  of  your  love 
and  make  her  feel  that  you  have  confi- 
dence in  her  ability  to  live  up  to  your 
standards  of  upright  womanhood.  Be 
your  son's  best  pal.  Make  his  interests 
your  interests.  Encourage  him  to  formu- 
late a  workable  philosophy  of  life.  And 
remember  this:  A  little  merited  praise 
means  so  much!  A  little  encourage- 
ment goes  such  a  long  way! 

Oh,  parents,  parents  everywhere,  point 
out  to  us  the  ideals  of  truly  glorious  and 
upright  living!  Believe  in  us,  that  we 
may  learn  to  believe  in  ourselves,  in 
humanity,  in  God!  Be  the  living  exam- 
ples of  your  teachings,  that  you  may 
inspire  us  with  hope  and  courage, 
understanding  and  truth,  love  and  faith. 
Remember  that  we  are  the  parents  of 
the  future.  Help  us  to  be  worthy  of 
the  sacred  trust  that  will  be  ours.  Make 
your  lives  such  an  inspiration  to  us  that 
we  In  our  turn  will  strive  to  become  an 
inspiration  to  our  children  and  to  the 
ages!  ulfiit  too  much  to  ask? 
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BY   SHERMAN   ROGERS 

INDUSTRIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


ON  a  scorching  hot  day  In  July, 
while  strolling  through  Pair- 
banks,  Alaska,  at  noonday,  I  sud- 
denly noticed  a  sight  so  ludicrous  as 
actually  to  bring  tears  to  my  eyes.  Be- 
hind a  bam,  in  the  blazing  sun,  stood 
three  tourists  wearing  heavy  parkas. 
They  were  furred  from  head  to  foot,  as 
if  for  a  final  dash  to  the  Pole,  and  were 
standing  alongside  a  dog-sled;  perspira- 
tion was  rolling  down  their  faces  in 
streams,  as  the  grinning  camera  man 
took  another  picture  of  the  "frozen 
North."  The  thermometer,  right  at  that 
moment,  must  have  registered  fully  90°. 
I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes;  and 
then  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  how 
Alaska  tourists  obtain  the  photographs 
that  flood  the  States. 

"What's  the  big  idea?"  I  asked  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  Just  removed  his 
Arctic  costume. 

He  fairly  sputtered  with  anger. 

"I  live  in  Boston,"  he  snapped,  "and 
for  many  years  I  have  wanted  to  make 
a  trip  to  Alaska.  I  wantea  to  see  Eski- 
mos in  their  igloos.  I  wanted  to  see 
snow-covered  wilderness  In  summer.  I 
wanted  to  see  some  wild  Alaskan  life. 
And  here  I  am  in  Fairbanks,  five  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  Alaskan  interior,  and 
it's  hotter  tlian  it  was  in  Boston;  cow- 
bells wake  me  up  at  night,  and  I'm 
nearly  chloroformed  by  the  aroma  of 
strawberry  patches,  flower  gardens,  hay 
meadows,  and  grain  fields.  Do  you  see 
\ny  Eskimos  around  here?  Why.  the 
nly  time  these  interior  and  southeast- 


ern Alaskans  see  Eskimos  is  when  they 
take  a  trip  to  the  States  and  go  to  the 
circus.  And,  to  cap  the  climax,  at  din- 
ner last  night,  in  a  c&ti  Just  as  modem 
as  the  caf^s  in  Boston,  I  found  Fair- 
banks-grown tomatoas  and  Fairbanks- 
raised  strawberries  on  my  bill  of  fare; 
and  this  where  fur-coated  Eskimos  are 
supposed  to  be  chasing  polar  bears  ever 
fields  of  ice." 

"Well,"  I  finally  managed  to  intarmpt, 
"does  that  disappoint  you?" 

"It  certainly  does,"  he  answered  heat- 
edly. Then  he  added:  "I  am  delight- 
fultij  disappointed.  But  the  folks  back 
East  won't  ever  know  It.  I'll  send  them 
this  photograph,  and  they'P  think  I  am 
standing  abaft  an  igloo,  and  I  guess 
that's  the  way  everybody  else  that  has 
come  up  here  has  been  'kidding'  his 
friends  back  home  for  the  past  fifteen 
years." 

The  Bostonian  was  right.  I  don't  sup- 
pose there  is  a  tourist  visiting  Alaska 
who  is  not  delightfully  disappointed 
when  he  encounters  the  same  B.V.D. 
and  outing-flannel  climate  he  left  back 
in  the  States.  Certainly  the  Alaska  im- 
mortalized in  novels  is  an  entirely 
different  country  from  the  land  we  still 
call,  in  some  parts  of  the  States,  "Sew- 
ard's Folly." 

JTNEAC     CUMATE    A    PARADISE    COMPABED 

wrrn  theauddij?  west's 

Back  In  1849  California  was  supposed 
to  be  wild,  and  I  suppose  Alaska  was 
about    the    same    kind    of    a    frontier 


twenty-five  years  ago;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing within  the  Territory  to-day  to  sub- 
stantiate the  wild  stories  written  about 
the  early  days  of  the  gold  rush.  As  for 
night  life  in  Alaska,  it  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  the  most  strait-laced 
New  England  towns.  There  Is  certainly 
no  place  in  the  United  States  where 
there  is  better  order,  or,  rather,  where 
there  is  less  disorder,  than  In  this  Ter- 
ritory. 

In  considering  Alaska  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  Is  really  composed  of 
three  empires — southeastern,  the  In- 
terior, and  northern.  Northern  Alaska 
has  Eskimos,  polar  bears,  walmses,  and 
other  Arctic  life  that  we  have  read  so 
much  about.  The  only  trouble  has  been 
that  most  people  In  the  States  have  not 
been  able  to  discriminate  between  Arctic 
Alaska  and  temperate  Alaska.  Point 
Barrow,  where  Arctic  life  exists,  is  as 
far  removed  from  Fairbanks,  Anchorage, 
Seward,  Ketchikan,  or  Juneau  as  I.Abra- 
dor  is  removed  from  Miami.  Florida, 
both  climatically  and  geographically. 
An  Eskimo  walking  down  the  streets  of 
Fairbanks  would  cause  a  riot.  If  he 
appeared  in  Juneau,  he  would  be  a 
."!even-day  wonder. 

I  met  a  family  in  Juneau  tliat  had 
formerly  resided  in  Cleveland.  I  asked 
the  lady  of  the  house  if  it  wasn't  some- 
what difficult  to  stand  the  rigors  of  the 
northern  climate.    She  laughed  outright. 

"Well,"  she  answered,  "we  endured 
Cleveland  winters,  and  Juneau  Is  cer- 
tainly a  paradise  compared  with  Cleve- 
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land  etther  in  wtbter  or  summer.  We 
have  been  Iforth  eigbtyears  In  all;  eoenf 
five  winters  here,  and  tiU?ea  baok  home^; 
the  five  years  ve  have  lived  here  dnritag 
the  winter  months  the  thermometer  has 
never  reached  zero.  Do  you  imagine  it 
takes  a  rigorous  person  to  stand  such  a 
climate?" 

This  was  followed  by  peals  of  laugh- 
ter and  further  remarks  about  the  silly 
ideas  of  people  in  the  States  regarding 
the  climate  of  Alaska. 

Southeastern  Alaska  has  an  Oregon- 
'Washington  climate,  due  to  the  Japanese 
Current,  which  has  the  same  eftect  from 
Ketchikan  to  Cape  Spencer  as  it  has  on 
Puget  Sound,  resulting  in  very  mild  win- 
ters and  extremely  delightful  summers. 
Very  seldom,  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  the  thermometer  reached  zero  in 
this  entire  section. 

The  interior  of  Alaska,  made  famous  • 
by  exaggerating  novelists,  has  a  climate 
closely    duplicating    Minnesota    in    the 
winter,  and  Maine  or  Ore£ron  in  summer. 

ALASKA'S   IMMENSE   BE80UKCES 

Alaskan  towns  are  as  modem  as  any 
towns  of  their  size  in  most  modern 
sections  of  the  Central  West.  Tourists 
will  find  accommodations  like  those  In 
their  own  cities;  they  will  find  as  good, 
and  more  reasonably  priced,  hotels  in 
Ketchikan,  Juneau,  Seward,  Anchorage, 
and  Fairbanks  as  in  any  average  city 
of  fifty  thousand  population  in  the 
United  States.  They  will  And  that  they 
can  purchase  any  article  in  Alaska  at 
about  the  same  price  that  they  can  in 
the  most  modem  department  or  dmg 


stbre  Id  the  average  Central  Western 
oitx.  TlheX'  will,  find'  as  manp  automo- 
biles^  in:  JQineau; .  Sew«ni; .  AticUonsge, .  an  d 
FhirKanks-  as-  iiu  any  modfaca  Wastemj 
town  of  similar  size. 

Resources?  The  tremendous  resources 
of  our  northem  empire  have  of  course 
sometimes  been  unintentionally  exag- 
gerated. Alaska  is  not  an  Aladdin's 
Lamp.  But  its  resources  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  However,  until  the  proper  de- 
velopment has  taken  place  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  even  approximately  the 
probable  value  of  Alaska's  natural  re- 
sources. They  are  varied  and  immense. 
Of  that  there  is  no  question.  Coal,  oil, 
copper,  gold,  silver,  lead,  marble,  tim- 
ber, fish,  fur,  agriculture.  No  single 
State  in  the  Union  can  boast  of  the 
great  variety  of  assets  that  Alaska  con- 
tains; yet  the  Territory  is  In  the  same 
position  that  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, or  Montana  was  in  the  early 
days.  It  takes  money  to  develop  pro- 
gressively— lots  of  money. 

By  this  time  the  reader  undoubtedly 
has  in  mind  the  question  that  is  in  the 
minds  of  one  hundred  million  Ameri- 
cans, which  is,  substantially:  If  Alaska 
has  all  of  these  resources,  why  doesn't 
more  "big  capital"  go  up  there?  That's 
easily  explained.  I  will  first  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  Alaska  in  1909,  when  the  Terri- 
tory was  on  the  highroad  to  tremendous 
development.  Railway  financiers  were 
feverishly  endeavoring  to  build  railways 
from  Valdez,  Cordova,  and  Katalla 
through  the  Copper  River  section  to 
Fairbanks.      Men    from    all    over    the 


Staties  were  puttihr  up  CKpita}-  ter  drill 
oil  wells  and  develep  coal  fields,  and- 
were  becoming  interested^  in-  many  other 
enterpriaes.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  prac- 
ttcally  overnight,  through  the  Influence 
of  Giftord  Pinchot,  all  the  coal  lands,  oil 
fields,  and  timber  lands  of  Alaska  were 
withdrawn  from  public  entry  and  placed 
in  a  National  reserve.  This  act  dealt  a 
staggering  blow  to  the  fifty  thousand 
white  residents  of  the  Territory,  whose 
only  chance  to  prosper  lay  in  the 
natural  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  North,  Just  as  the  original  pioneers 
of  our  Western  States  prospered  when 
capital  began  to  develop  resources  that 
were  of  absolutely  no  benefit  to  any  one 
until  outside  money  was  brought  in. 

WHETT  ALASKA   FLOUNDEBEO   HELPLESSLY 

An  enthusiastic  backer  of  the  Pinchot 
conservation  plan  in  Alaska  frankly 
stated  that  because  of  the  way  the  con- 
servation plan  was  handled  by  Congress 
Alaska  has  been  put  back  at  least  twenty- 
five  years.  "There  is  no  question  at  all 
that,  despite  whatever  merit  there  is  to 
the  conservation  plan — and  I  am  in  favor 
of  it — it  remains  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  moral  rights  of  fifty  thousand  people 
in  Alaska  were  utterly  ignored,  as  the 
rights  of  no  other  i>eople  have  ever  been 
ignored  under  the  American  flag.  Not 
only  were  the  Alaskan  resources  with- 
drawn, but  those  who  invested  money 
were  branded  as  criminals,  prosecuted 
as  such,  and  fortunes  were  exjtended  in 
clearing  their  names,"  continued  my  in- 
formant. 

I  do  not  care  personally  to  go  into  the 
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Plnchot-BalUnger,  or  WIckersham-Gug- 
genheim,  quarrels  of  thirteen  years  ago. 
It  will  do  no  good  to  revive  old  animosi- 
ties; especially  when  hatchets  have  been 
long  since  buried  and  onerous  conditions 
entirely  changed;  but  I  do  want  to  say 
that  1  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  ma- 
jority of  those  persecuted  in  Alaska  in 
1909  had  intentions  that  were  every  bit 
as  honorable  toward  the  Territory  as 
those  who  were  concerned  In  the  perse- 
cution. 

Alaska  floundered  helplessly  for  years; 
not  because  the  lands  were  withdrawn, 
for  Alaskans  are  not  bitterly  antagonis- 
tic to  the  conservation  plan,  but  because 
for  years  after  the  conservation  ruling 
took  effect  there  was  no  system  estab- 
lished by  Congress  that  would  permit 
rational,  legitimate  development  of  tim- 
ber, coal,  or  oil  lands.  As  a  direct  re- 
sult, thousands  of  people  left  the  Terri- 
tory because  the  farmer  had  no  place  to 
sell  his  goods,  therefore  there  was  no 
necessity  of  clearing  a  farm;  and  every 
other  line  of  Industry  dependent  upon 
the  development  of  natural  resources 
steered  clear  of  the  North. 

DOOBS  KOW  WIDB  OPEN  TO  NEW  CAPrTAL 

These  years  of  heartbreaking  inertia 
on  the  part  of  Congress  have  resulted 
in  Inexcusable  hardships  to  the  Alaskan 
pioneers.  And,  while  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  rule,  still  believe 
that  the  same  oppressive  conditions  ex- 
ist, that  idea  is  almost  wholly  ground- 
less. 

Tli«  present  leases  governing  the 
manufacture  of  timber,  the  mining  of 
coal,  and  the  drilling  of  oil  are,  in  the 
main,  liberal  and  just.  Whereas  ten 
years  ago  a  man  icith  capitaJ  was  viewed 
with  suspicion  the  moment  he  set  foot 
in  Alaska,  to-day  he  is  met  with  open 
arms.  He  may  he  screamed  at  by  Terri- 
torial politicians,  but  he  will  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  every  solid  citizen  from 
Ketchikan  to  Nome.  He  will  be  eagerly 
giV0n    every   possible    co-operation    by 


various  bureau  chiefs.  He  toill  find  that 
a  major  part  of  red  tape  has  been  re- 
moved. He  will  find  also  that  the  oner- 
ous restrictions  of  the  past  have  been 
almost  completely  eliminated.  He  icill 
be  treated  cu  a  desirable  neighbor  and  a 
gentleman.  It  will  be  immediately  ap- 
parent to  the  possible  investor  that  the 
Oovernment  is  not  only  friendly,  hut 
extremely  desirous  of  rendering  every 
possible  aid  to  operators  in  a  sincere 
effort  to  bring  about  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  Territory's  latent  re- 
sources. The  successful  business  man 
will  find  that  the  old  animosity  toward 
men  of  money  and  enterprise  has  been 
totally  forgotten.  That  is  the  great  dif- 
ference between  Alaska  to-day  and  thir- 
teen years  ago. 

"GIVE  'em  boads" 

This  being  true,  although  hardly 
known  in  the  United  States,  the  natural 
question  comes  up:  What  is  to  be  done 
now  to  promote  the  development  of 
Alaska?  I  can  give  my  opinion  in  very 
few  words.  First,  a  wholesale,  thorough 
construction  of  roads  and  pack  trails; 
second,  centralization,  on  Alaskan  soil, 
of  the  many  bureaus  that  govern  the 
resources  of  the  Territory. 

The  construction  of  good  roads  is  by 
far  and  wide  the  most  cardinal  necessity 
for  the  upbuilding  of  Alaskan  prosperity 
and  the  development  of  its  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources.  Give  Alaska 
everything  that  her  enthusiasts  have 
proposed,  but  omit  a  sweeping  pro- 
gramme of  road  construction,  and  the 
Alaskan  interior  will  be  in  about  the 
same  stage  of  retarded  development 
twenty  years  hence  as  now.  Waive 
everything  else,  if  necessary,  hut  give 
Alaska  roads — good  roads,  lots  of  roads 
— and  it  will  come  into  its  own  more 
suddenly  than  even  its  own  people  ever 
dreamed  possible. 

1  would  like  to  write  the  words  "give 
'em  roads"  in  every  sentence  of  my 
Alaska  articles;  I  would  like  to  have  the 
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phrase  "lots  of  roads"  so  Indelibly 
branded  into  the  minds  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  that  the  mere  mention  of 
Alaskan  road  appropriations  would  place 
unstinted  support  behind  every  request 
of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission.  Roads 
developed  every  pioneer  section  of  the 
United  States— (/ley  will  magically  de- 
velop Alaska. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  that  every  dollar 
spent  on  good  roads  in  Alaska  for  com- 
mercial purposes  will  create  one  hun- 
dred dollars  of  extra  wealth;  while 
every  needed  road-bulldlng  dollar  re- 
fused will  bring  hardship  to  struggling 
pioneers  and  stagnation  to  proper  de-  ■ 
velopment 

The  Alaska  Road  Commission  is  the 
one  bureau  in  the  North  that  is  abso- 
lutely   free    from    red    tepe.      Colonel 
James  H.  Steese  and  Major  John  C.  Oot- 
wals.  president  and  engineer  officer,  re- 
spectively, of  this  Commission,  are  two 
wonderfully  efficient,  rugged,  "red-tape- 
less"  men.     They  are  not  of  the  arm- 
chair variety,  but  have  traveled  thou-       j 
sands  of  miles  by  dog-team  In  winter       I 
and    pack-train    In    summer    over    the        I 
various   mineral   and   agricultural    die-       ' 
trlcts   of   Alaska.     They   know   where       1 
roads  ought  to  go;   they  know  where 
trails  should  be  built;  they  know  every 
district    where    construction    is    most 
urgently  needed. 

SINOLE    COUNTIES    SPEND    HOBE    ON    ROADS 
THAN  ALL  ALASKA   SPENDS 

This  Commission  has  performed  won- 
ders with  the  meager  money  that  has 
been  available,  but  the  moneys  given 
it  have  been  a  mere  pittance  of  the 
amount  absolutely  necessary.  This  Com- 
mission requested  a  110,000.000  road- 
building  appropriation  of  Congress  to 
cover  a  period  of  ten  years,  which  was 
half  of  what  it  should  have  called 
for;  yet  Congress  granted  a  1922  appro- 
priation of  less  than  $500,000  for  •'  -» 
Alaska     Road     Commission,     scare- 
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enough  to  take  care  of  the  upkeep  of 
some  of  the  most  necessary  roads  al- 
ready built.  This  action  of  Congress 
resulted  in  the-  elimination  of  new  road 
construction  at  a  time  when  it  was  most 
sorely  needed. 

Alaska  covers  an  area  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  the  original  thirteen  colonies, 
and  yet  all  moneys  expended  within  the 
Territory  for  roads  and  trails  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  are  less  than  the 
sums  that  small  Western  counties  have 
individually  spent  in  the  same  period. 

What  a  travesty  of  .  Congressional 
liberality! 

Long  before  I  reached  Fairbanks  I 
was  heartsick  at  the  deplorable  infre- 
quency  of  passable  roads  or  trails. 
Moneys  that  had  been  spent  on  roads  in 
these  districts  had  been  well  spent,  but 
the  amounts  available  had  been  pitiably 
small.  Everywhere  I  mushed  in  min- 
ing districts  and  agricultural  sections 
lack  of  roads  overshadowed  every  other 
necessity  as  Mount  McKinley  would 
overshadow  a  molehill. 

The  Immediate  development  of  Interior 
Alaska  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
prospector,  and  the  ability  of  the  pros- 
pector to  spend  the  summer  out  In  the 
bills  depends  upon  transportation.  In 
the  wake  of  the  prospector  will  follow 
general  development.  Mining  camps  and 
industrial  enterprises  will  spring  up 
where  lode  mines  are  uncovered  and  de- 
velopment takes  place.  Farms  will  be 
cleared  up  when  local  demand  is  created ; 
but  the  farms  will  not  be  cleared  and 
worked  until  other  development  does 
take  place. 

NOT  A   HOVSIAIK  FUIXT  FBOSPECTED 

An  old  grizzled  prospector  in  the 
Willow  Creek  district  said  to  me: 
"There  are  few  prospectors  in  the  hills 
of  Alaska  to-day,  because  of  transporta- 
tion conditions.  There  isn't  a  mountain 
in  Alaska  fully  prospected.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  mineral-bearing  area  of 
the  Territory  has  never  had  a  prospec- 


tor's pick  in  it.  A  prospector  must  earn 
a  grubstake  during  the  winter,  and  he 
cannot  do  this  when  he  has  to  spend  the 
winter  taking  supplies  by  dog-team  into 
the  country  he  wants  to  work,  because 
during  the  winter  he  should  be  some- 
where on  a  pay-roll  making  a  grubstake. 
Pack-trails  to  use  during  prospecting 
stages  and  good  roads  built  when  prom- 
ising mines  have  been  opened  up  would 
immediately  result  in  thousands  of  pros- 
;pectors  heading  for  Alaska.  The  Alaskan 
;  interior  can't  progress  without  the  pros- 
<  pector,  then  the  small  operator,  and  final- 
ly the  large  operator.  No  prospector,  no 
small  operator,  no  major  development." 
'  Alaska  needs  not  less  than  a  $15,000,- 
.000  road-building  programme,  covering 
a  period  of  eight  or  ten  years.  The 
Territory  being  a  difficult  country  in 
which  to  construct  roads,  those  in 
charge  of  road-building  must  know  sev- 
eral years  ahead  exactly  the  amount  of 
faioney  they  can  spend.  Road  work 
(!ould  then  be  efficiently  planned  and 
executed. 

UKCIJE   SAM   OWNS   OVER   KIWETX-IONB  PEB 
CENT  OF  ALASKA 

The  reader  must  realize,  in  consider- 
ing northern  development,  that  the 
United  States  Government  owns  ninety- 
nine  and  a  fraction  per  cent  of  the  lands 
of  Alaska.  If,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment that  owns  these  millions  of  acres 
of  agricultural,  coal,  oil  and  timber 
lands  will  pay  a  fraction  of  the  taxes 
it  would  expect  private  owners  to  pay, 
and  will  expend  this  money  on  roads 
and  other  development  within  the  Terri- 
tory, Alaska  will  come  into  its  own  and 
will  not  only  cease  to  be  a  liability  to  the 
United  States  Treasury,  but  will  be  such 
a  tremendous  asset  as  actually  to  pay 
more  than  its  proportionate  share  of 
National  obligations  for  all  time. 

Regarding  the  Alaskan  bureaus,  four 
or  five  bureaus,  operated  by  experts, 
are  necessary  to  proper  administra- 
tion of  Alaskan  afTairs  from  a  Terri- 


torial standpoint.  I  found  the  major 
bureaus  in  Alaska  administered  by  effi- 
cient men  who  knew  their  business.  But 
there  are  too  many  minor  bureaus  be- 
fogged with  petty  Jealousies.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  many  quarters  that 
Alaska  be  put  under  the  control  of  one 
man,  but  I  don't  agree  with  that  view. 
Alaskan  resources  are  too  varied  and  too 
great  for  any  one  man  to  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  them  all;  but  there 
isn't  the  slightest  necessity  for  the 
present  flve-thousand-mile  red-tape  cor- 
respondence' over  minor  details.  Most 
of  the  troubles  with  the  Alaskan  bureaus 
are  due  to  overlapping  functions  and 
long-distance  correspondence. 

HOW  TO  REMOVE  THE  MOHTMABE  OF  THUS 
ADMINISTRATIONS 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  great  con- 
troversy Of  centralized  administration, 
on  which  reams  and  reams  of  articles 
have  been  written,  animosities  aroused 
in  nearly  every  locality  in  the  Territory, 
and  storms  of  passion  raised  in  both 
Washington  and  Juneau,  can  be  easily 
settled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
people  of  Alaska,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  citizens  residing 
below  the  54th  meridian. 

I  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Postmaster-General  should  appoint  as- 
sistant secretaries  who  would  reside  in 
Alaska  during'thelr  tenure  of  ofllce,  and 
that  this  board  of  four  men,  empowered 
to  settle  Alaskan  affairs  in  Alaska  with- 
out five  thousand  miles  of  red  tape  and 
its  attendant  misunderstandings,  should 
meet  at  least  one  week  out  of  every 
month  in  order  expeditiously  to  handle 
all  overlapping  questions  and  all  busi- 
ness within  the  Territory. 

The  Governor  of  Alaska,  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  be  the  chairman  of  this 
board,  with  a  voting  power  equal  to  that 
of  each  of  the  four  assistant  secretaries. 

Such  an  administration  would  imme- 
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diately  establish  confidence  all  over  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  entbusiasti- 
cally  reoeived  and  confided  in  by  the 
pioneers  of  Alaska,  and  it  woald  result, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  immediate  elimina- 
tion of  a  vexatious  question  that  has  been 
a  nightmare  to  three  Administrations. 

AhStXTTEB  LARDLOBDISU  A  FEBIL 

These  five  men,  due  to  the  importance 
of  their  position,  would  naturally  be  the 
highest  type  that  could  be  selected  by 
the  Cabinet  Secretaries.  The  Governor, 
selected  by  the  President,  would  be  a 
man  of  great  ability.  The  present 
Governor,  Scott  C.  Bone,  is  Just  such  a 
man.  With  a  stroke  of  a  pen  the  cry 
of  absentee  landlordism — ^a  highly  Justi- 
fiable expression — would  cease  to  be 
heard.  Autocratic  individual  power  and 
so-called  bureaucracy  would  be  elimi- 
nated. And  I  may  add  with  emphasis 
that  autocratic  individual  power — or 
rather,  bureaucratic  control — ^Is  the 
bugaboo  that  has  kept  industries  out  of 
Alaska,  from  a  psychological  standpoint, 
if  nothing  else.  The  idea  of  risking 
their  all  on  the  fairness  or  judgment  of 
one  man  or  one  bureau  has  not  appealed 
to  either  large  or  small  American  inves- 
tors and  operators. 

The  work  of  the  bureaus  would  not  be 
restricted,  nor  their  efficiency  impaired; 
questions  and  contentions  could  be  set- 
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tied  In  days  or  weeks,  where  it  n««r 
takes  months,  or  even  years.  In  short, 
red  tape,  the  bane  of  the  North,  would 
be  decisively  cut.  Alaskans  would  be 
Jubilant,  the  Government  and  all  people 
protected,  and  the  investor  and  operator 
encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Cabinet  on  the  ground  that  would  act  as 
a  final  board  of  review  and  adjustment. 
Order  would  dethrone  chaos,  confidence 
and  action  transplant  doubt  and  inaction. 
My  next  week's  article  will  deal  al- 
most solely  with  the  forests  of  Alaska. 
However,  I  want  to  say  here  that  South- 
eastern Alaska  has  70,000,000,000  feet  of 
the  most  accessible  and  cheapest  logging 
pulp  timber  in  America,  which,  contrary 
to  popular  opinion,  is  within  easy  trans- 
portation of  American  paper  markets. 
The  Forestry  Bureau  is  quite  free  of  red 
tape  and  long-distance  correspondence, 
and  administered  with  highly  merited 
efficiency.  At  least  a  dozen  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers  have  assured  me 
that  they  would  like  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness in  Southeastern  Alaska;  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  Government  Timber 
Contract  with  the  exception  of  one 
clause — the  readjustment  of  stumpage 
rates  every  five  years  is  left  to  the  sole 
decision  of  the  chief  Forester,  with  ap- 
peal only  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  would  naturally  favor  the 
Forester — therefore  these  operators  were 


not  interested.  The  first  pnlp  manufac- 
turer I  submitted  my  "cabinet"  plan  to 
pounded  his  fist  on  the  table  and  said: 
"Under  such  a  regime  I  wonld  have  a 
paper  mill  in  Alaska  inside  of  a  year. 
No  reasonable  man  asks  more  than  a 
fair  deal,  and  such  an  arrangement 
would  guarantee  a  fair  deal.  It  would 
clear  up  the  whole  thing." 

The  Alaskan  forests  will  supply  2,000,- 
000  cords  of  pulp  wood  perpetually,  due 
to  the  forestry  regulations,  which  pre- 
vent the  cutting  of  small  timber,  result- 
ing in  rapid  reforestation  due  to  the 
tremendous  rainfall  and  absence  of  fire 
danger.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
overripe  timber  in  Southeastern  Alaska, 
and  every  year  of  procrastination  mean^ 
that  much  of  a  total  loss. 

I  found  the  Alaskans  were  not  narrow- 
minded  regarding  Alaskan  administra- 
tion; they  do  not  desire  what  is  not 
Justly  due  them;  they  realize  the  rela- 
tive position  as  to  Alaska  and  the 
United  States  Government,  but  tbey 
are  very  bitter  against  absentee  land- 
lordism. 

Wonders  have  been  accomplished  in 
eliminating  red  tape  in  Alaskan  affairs 
during  the  last  two  years.  Give  Alaska 
roads — lots  of  roads;  give  her  an  au- 
thoritative administration  on  Al<ukn 
toil,  and  the  northern  Territory  will 
come  into  its  own. 


i'lioto  by  Johnaoo  A  Tyler,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
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Paul  I'nompson 

Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  President  of 
Harvard,  with  whom  Ambassador 
Straus  was  closely  associated  {n  the 
effort  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace 

FOii  time  to  time  representatives  of 
the  Balkan  and  East  European  na- 
tions came  to  my  apartment  to  con- 
fer with  me,  doubtless  because  of  my 
diplomatic  experiences  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  because  of  my  relationship 
with  Colonel  House  and  our  official  Com- 
mission. Venizelos  came  to  discuss  the 
rlaims  of  Greece  to  additional  territory 
to  the  north,  and  on  the  western  llttora' 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  the  islands  adja- 
cent. He  explained,  as  an  ethnological 
basis  tor  such  a  claim,  that  the  Greets 
race  was  purer  and  less  mixed  in  that 
part  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  islanris 
than  in  Greece  proper. 

The  day  after  the  Plenary  Session  of 
the  Conference  and  the  preliminary 
adoption  of  the  Covenant  President  Wil- 
son returned  to  America.  I  talked  with 
M.  Bourgeois,  M.  Venizelos,  and  several 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  allied  societio? 
for  a  League  of  Nations,  and  we  agreed 
to  hold  a  conference  of  the  delegates  of 
the  various  societies.  Chiefly  because  of 
our  desire  of  having  with  lis  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Society,  and  Lord   Bryce,  both  of 


whom  at  that  time  were  not  entirely 
well,  we  decided  to  hold  the  conference 
in  London  instead  of  in  Paris.  It  was 
subsequently  decided  to  hold  It  March 
11  to  13, 1919,  to  discuss  the  draft  of  the 
Covenant  as  preliminarily  adopted,  and 
to  consider  such  changes  and  amencV 
ments  as  might  be  deemed  advisable, 
which,  when  acted  upon  and  adopted, 
were  to  be  presented  to  our  respective 
official  delegates  prior  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Plenary  Conference,  to  be  held 
after  President  Wilson's  return. 

Accordingly,  on  March  11,  the  dele- 
gates representing  America,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Greece,  China,  Jugoslavia, 
and  Rumania  assembled  in  London — in 
all,  about  fifty  in  number.  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  American  delegation. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
held  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  Lord 
Shaw  was  elected  chairman,  and  W.  J.  T. 
Griffith  secretary.  The  various  articles 
of  the  Covenant  were  discussed,  together 
with  the  amendments  and  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  delegates  from  the  several 
countries.  On  behalf  of  our  delegation, 
I  offered  a  resolution  regarding  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  as  well  as  freedom 
from  civil  and  political  discrimination 
because  of  religion,  which  resolution, 
after  discussion,  was  unanimously 
adopted.  The  resolutions  that  were 
adopted  M.  Bourgeois  was  authorized  to 
present  to  the  Allied  Prime  Ministers. 

After  adjournment  I  returned  to  Paris, 
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Eleutherios  Venizelos,  with  whom 
■   Mr.  Straus  was  in  frequent  con- 
ference regarding  the  claims  of 
Oreece  to  additional  territory 

and  on  March  24  made  a  report  to 
President  Wilson,  who  a  few  days  before 
had  returned  from  America,  and  sent 
him  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
American  delegates,  namely,  to  add  a 
new  article  .to  the  Covenant  as  follows: 

The  High  Contracting  Parties, 
realizing  that  religious  discriminations 
give  rise  to  internal  dissatisfaction 
and  unrest  which  militate  against  in- 
ternational concord,  agree  to  secure 
and  maintain  in  their  respective 
countries,  as  well  as  in  states  and 
territories  under  the  tutelage  of  other 
states  acting  as  mandatories  on  be- 
half of  the  League,  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  as  well  as  freedom  from 
civil  and  political-  discrimination  be- 
cause of  adherence  to  any  creed,  re- 
ligion or  belief  not  inconsistent  with 
public  order  or  with  public  morals. 

To  this  proposal  President  Wilson  re- 
plied, saying:  "I  am  indeed  interested 
in  a  religious  liberty  article  in  the 
Covenant,  but  am  trying  to  reach  the 
matter  in  another  way."  He  doubtless 
had  in  mind  to  cover  it  in  treaties  with 
the  new  nations  for  the  protection  of 
minorities,  as  was  subsequently  provided 
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Keystone 

The  imposing  edifice  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  in  tchich  the  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  attended  hii  .Ifr.  Utraus,  vas  held 


in  the  treaty  with  Poland  and  with  the 
Balkan  States. 

RUSSIAN  REFUGEE  STATESMEN 

At  a  luncheon  with  the  Russian  group 
of  refugee  statesmen  in  Paris,  I  again 
met  M.  Sazonoff;  M.  de  Giers,  formerly 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople;  M.  Bark, 
formerly  Minister  of  Finance  under  the 
Government  of  the  late  Czar;  and  M. 
Boris  Bakhmeteff,  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States.  They  all  spoke 
most  disparagingly  of  Russian  condi- 
tions at  the  time.  M.  Sazonoff  criticised 
and  complained  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
which,  as  he  stated,  had  in  no  way  con- 
demned Russian  Bolshevism,  and  its 
failure  In  so  doing  had  encouraged  the 
Bolshevlki.  He  said  that  had  the  Allies 
taken  Petrograd,  which  could  have  been 
done  with  very  little  sacrifice,  that 
would  have  been  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  Bolshevism  and  would  have  ral- 
lied the  Russian  people,  who  would 
themselves  have  destroyed  the  Bolshe- 
viki.  He  added  that  Russia's  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  under  the  Czar's  Gov- 
ernment was  an  indefensible  wrong,  and 
doubtless  contributed  to  driving  some  of 
those  who  had  suffered  most  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Bolshevlki. 

While  Sazonoff  was  talking  I  won- 
dered why  he  and  9ome  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Ministry  had  not  prevented  the 
outrages  against  defenseless  Jews  which 
resulted  in  the  horrible  pogroms  which 
shocked  the  moral  sensibility  of  the 
world. 

It  is  true  that  Sazonoff  belonged  to 
the  so-called  liberals  of  Russia,  and  they 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
for  the  basic  principles  of  humanity 
when  in  office,  which  they  now,  doubt- 
less, sincerely  proclaim.  Such  is  the 
vitlipring  and  dispiriting  effect  of  auto- 


cratic government  upon  its  own  highest 
officials,  who  often  lack  the  courage, 
even  If  they  have  the  vision,  to  correct 
abuses;  and  because  of  this  moral  cow- 
ardice they  prepare  the  way  and  supply 
the  motive  that  sooner  or  later  expresses 
Itself  in  revolution. 

Napoleon  is  reputed  to  have  said  that 
the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  every  coun- 
try is  the  thermometer  of  that  country's 
civilization. 

Several  times  a  week  during  this 
period  conferences  occurred  in  my  apart- 
ment with  representatives  of  the  Eastern 
and  Balkan  States.  Information  had 
reached  Paris  that  serious  persecution 
of  Jews  was  threatened  in  Prague  and 
throughout  Czechoslovakia;  and  on 
March  25  a  conference  was  arranged  be- 
tween M.  Edouard  B^nfes,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Czechoslovakia 
Republic,  and  several  gentlemen  repro- 
sentlng  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
and  the  American  Jewish  and  Zionist 
Committee,  consisting  of  Julian  W. 
Mack,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court;  Professor  Felix  Frankfurter, 
of  Han'ard  University;  Aaron  Aaronson, 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  Palestine;  Lewis  L.  Strauss, 
the  assistant  of  Herbert  Hoover;  and 
myself. 

Letters  from  Prague  from  two  of  the 
Food  Administration  oflktials  reporter! 
that  a  press  propaganda  was  carried  on 
against  Jews,  and  that  several  attacks 
upon  them  had  been  made;  that  a  move- 
ment was  on  foot  to  deport  a  number  of 
them  to  Pressburg,  the  hotbed  of  Bolsh- 
evism. 

M.  B^nSs  pointed  out  that  If  any  po- 
groms occurred,  which  these  reports 
foreshadowed.  It  would  seriously  preju- 
dice his  country  and  would  alienate 
American  sympathy,  which  in  turn 
might  result  in  discontinuing  food  ship- 
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ments  to  his  country.  He  stated  that  be 
was  a  disciple  of  President  Masaryk  and 
always  shared  his  liberal  social  and 
political  Tiewa;  he  said  he  would  at  once 
telegraph  President  Masaryk.  who,  he 
knew,  would  do  everything  in  his  poiwer 
to  suppress  the  anti-Semitic  agitation. 
We  were  impressed  with  the  enlightened 
statesmanship  of  M.  B^nSs,  who  since 
then  has  shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
foremost  statesmen  in  middle  Europe. 
He  assured  us  that  any  persecution  of 
minorities  in  his  country. would  be  con- 
trary to  its  organic  laws  and  in  direct 
violation  of  the  principles  and  policies 
upon  which  it  bad  been  determined  to 
organize  the  state,  and  that  we  could  rely 
on  it  that  no  efforts  would  be  spared  in 
securing  equal  Justice  tor  all  without 
regard  to  race  or  religion. 

From  Sir  Robert  L.  Borden,  the  Pre- 
mier of  Canada  and  one  of  the  delegates 
of  the  British  Empire  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, I  received  on  March  21  a  copy 
of  his  memorandum  on  the  several  arti- 
cles of  the  Covenant.  I  found  them  well 
conceived  and  in  the  main  admirable. 
He  opposed  Article  X  as  drafted.  He 
wanted  it  either  stricken  out  or  clarified. 
I  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Taft's  of  March  5  referring  to  the  same 
subject 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  CAUSES 
COMPLICATIONS 

At  the  request  of  Colonel  House,  on 
April  II  I  had  another  conference  with 
M.  Bourgeois.  The  Commission  on  the 
League  of  Nations  of  the  fourteen  na- 
tions, under  the  chairmanship  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  had  the  night  before  held 
a  protracted  session  discussing  the  re- 
vision of  the  Covenant,  at  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  offered  the  revised  Article 
XXI  containing  the  special  provision 
regarding  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  fol- 
lows: 

ARTICLE    XXI 

NothinpT  in  this  Covenant  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  inter- 
national engagements  such  as  treaties 
of  arbitration  or  regional  understand- 
ings like  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for 
securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

M.  Lamaud  and  M.  Bourgeois,  the 
French  represenUtives,  both  objected  to 
specific  reference  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  made  long  speeches  in  support 
of  such  objection.  Colonel  House  de- 
sired me  to  impress  upon  M.  Bourgeois 
the  reasons  for  this  amendment  and  why 
it  was  necessary  specifically  to  mention 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  because  without  it 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  the 
Covenant  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  As  I 
did  not  know  M.  Lamaud,  I  thought  It 
best  to  discuss  the  subject  with  M.  Bour- 
geois, so  that  he  might  confer  with  his 
colleague.  In  company  with  Baron 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  I  called  on 
M.  Bourgeois  at  his  residence.  I  soon 
learned  that  M.  Bourgeois  did  not  ob- 
ject to  specific  reference  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  but  he  desired,  in  return  for 
his  assent,  to  obtain  President  Wilson's 
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assent  to  the  amendments  Bourgeois  bad 
offered  respecting  a  general  staff  and 
control  or  supervision  of  the  milltary 
force  that  each  ot  the  states  was  to  sup- 
ply to  support  the  League.  As  the  Com- 
mission was  to  meet  again  to  finish  the 
consideration  of  the  Covenant,  he  agreed 
to  confer  with  M.  Clemenceau,  saying  he 
would  have  to  learn  the  other's  views. 
He  further  said  it  must  be  determined 
how  best  to  formulate  the  article  espe- 
cially referring  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  general 
provisions. 

At  the  session  of  the  Commission  that 
evening  at  the  Crillon  Hotel,  which 
lasted  until  after  midnight,  the  article 
as  quoted  above,  specifically  mentioning 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  was  adopted. 
Colonel  House  gave  me  the  exact  word- 
ing of  the  article,  which  I  at  once  cabled 
to  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  in  New 
York,  with  the  request  that  Mr.  Taft  be 
informed.  The  same  day  I  received  a 
cable  from  Mr.  Taft  and  Dr.  Lowell,  for- 
warded by  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Frank  L.  Polk,  to  the  effect  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  League,  si)eciflc  reference  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  was  absolutely  necessary  to  se- 
cure confirmation  by  the  Senate.  On 
the  following  day  Taft  cabled  me  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  amendment  was 
"eminently  satisfactory." 

I  immediately  advised  President  Wil- 
son, sending  him  a  copy  of  the  cable. 
The  next  day  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  him: 

18  April,  1919. 
My  dear  Mr.  Btraut: 

I  have  been  very  much  cheered  by 
your  kind  letter  of  yesterday,  with 
the  message  which  It  quotes  from  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  and  from 
Mr.  Taft  personally,  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  very  warmly  for  your  own 
kind  personal  assurances  of  satisfac- 
tion with  the  results  of  our  work  on 
the  Covenant. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours 

WOODROW  WlUBON. 
MY  ADDRESS  AT  THE  SORBONNE 

On  April  23,  on  the  invitation  of  Pro- 
fessor Stephen  Hayes  Bush,  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Free  Lecture  Course  of  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Force,  I  delivered  an 
address  in  the  Grand  Amphitheater  of 
the  Sorbbnne.  The  great  hall  was  filled 
wit:h  about  one  thousand  of  our  ofBcers 
and  men  who  were  taking  courses  at 
this  ancient  institution  of  learning. 

I  took  as  my  subject  "America  and  the 
League  of  Nations,"  and  showed  In  what 
respect  the  Covenant  provided  definite 
sanctions  to  make  peace  decisions  effec- 
tive. 1  pointed  out  that  following  the 
war,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
dominant  power  of  the  world  rested  in 
democratically  governed  nations,  and 
that  theirs  was  the  opportunity  and  the 
responsibility  to  make  provisions  that 
such  a  war  shall  never  happen  again; 


and  that  now  it  was  the  duty  ot  states- 
manship to  translate  the  victory  won  in 
war  into  greater  security  for  the  future 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  world.  I 
quoted  from  the  speech  of  President 
Poincar^  in  welcoming  the  Peace  Dele- 
gates, in  which  he  had  described  the  rea- 
sons why  America  entered  the  World 
War.  He  had  said:  "It  was  a  supreme 
Judgment  passed  at  the  bar  of  history  by 
the  lofty  conscience  of  a  free  people  to 
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Alexander  Kerensky,  former  Premier 
of  Rutiiu — "he  looked  more  like  a 
student  than  like  a  leader  who  had 
stood  in  the  storm  center  of  political 
turmoil" 

rescue  her  mother  from  the  humiliation 
of  thralldom  and  to  save  civilization." 

That  same  evening,  M.  Nicolas  W. 
Tchaikovsky,  President  of  the  Archangel 
Government  of  Northern  Russia,  called 
at  my  apartment  to  discuss  with  me  con- 
ditions in  Russia.  I  bad  met  him  before 
when  he  was  in  Washington  in  1907, 
after  his  escape  from  prison  in  Siberia. 
During  several  periods  before  that  time 
he  had  lived  in  Western  United  States, 
where  he  had  engaged  in  farming.  He 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  group  of 
social  revolutionists.  I  spoke  with  him 
about  the  Hoover  plan  of  sending  food 
into  Russia,  to  which  he  replied  that  if 
an  armed  force  could  be  sent  there  it 
would  be  better,  but  that  without  an 
armed  force  the  Bolsheviki  would  use 
the  provisions  for  their  own  Red  Guard. 
I  explained  to  him  that  that  could  not 
be  done,  since  the  agents  of  the  Food 
Administration  would  themselves  super- 
vise the  distribution,  just  as  was  done  In 
Belgium  during  the  German  occupation. 


He.  did  not  seem  to  think  well  of  the 
whole  plan,  and  considered  that  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  Bolsheviki  politi- 
cally, and  would  make  the  people  believe 
it  was  a  recognition  of  their  regime.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  the  Bolshevik  au- 
thorities could  not  stop  fighting  ir 
Russia  even  if  they  wanted  to,  as  their 
several  generals  acted  independently. 

He  spoke  of  Lenine  as  an  honest, 
strong-headed,  misguided  fanatic,  who 
he  believed  would  in  time  discover  his 
error  and  would  have  the  moral  cour- 
age and  honesty  to  throw  up  his  hands. 
Trotsky,  he  said,  was  quite  another  sort 
— an  ambitious  adventurer. 

WILSON  ADDRESSES  THE  PLENARY  SESSION 

The  Plenary  Session  of  the  Conference 
was  called  to  order  at  the  Qual  d'Orsay 
on  April  28,  at  3  p.m.  I  again  attended 
with  our  official  delegate,  former  Ambas- 
sador Henry  White.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  thirty  nations  were  seated 
as  before.  I  was  given  a  seat  just  be- 
liind  the  American  Commission.  The 
Session  was  presided  over  by  M.  Clemen- 
ceau, who  showed  no  signs  of  the  effects 
of  his  recent  wound  by  an  assassin's 
bullet.  He  opened  the  session  with  a 
few  words,  then  called  on  President  Wil- 
son, who  declared  in  a  matter-of-fart 
way  that,  since  he  had  read  the  articles 
of  the  Covenant  to  the  Conference  at  the 
previous  session  .  (February  14),  and 
since  all  the  delegates  had  the  Covenant 
as  amended  before  them,  he  would  con- 
fine himself  to  pointing  out  the  amend- 
ments and  the  reasons  therefor. 

The  Immense  hall  was  packed,  as  on 
previous  occasions.  After  President  Wil- 
son had  made  his  statement,  which  was 
rendered  into  French  by  the  official  in- 
terpreter, he  moved  several  resolutions, 
one  nominating  Sir  James  Eric  Drum- 
mond  as  Secretary-General  of  the 
League,  and  one  that  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Greece,  and  Spain  should  be  members  of 
the  Council  pending  the  selection  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  League. 

As  Chairman  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President 
on  the  following  day  offering  my  con 
gratulations  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
Covenant.  To  this  I  received  the  follow- 
ing reply: 

Paris,  1  May,  1919. 
My  dear  Mr.  Straus : 

Thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for 
your  generous  letter  of  the  29th.  It 
has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  encouragement,  and  I  want  lo 
take  the  opportunity  to  say  how  valu- 
able in  every  way  your  own  support 
of  and  enthusiasm  tor  the  Leagrue  of 
Nations  has  been.  It  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  receive  your  unqtialifled  appro- 
bation. 

Cordially  and  sln-*erely  yours 

WOOBKOW  WnJSON. 

After  the  Plenary  Session  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  I  felt  that  my  duties  in  Paris 
were  at  an  end.  The  winter  had  been 
very  strenuous,  and  the  weather  had 
been  very  inclement — ^mucb  rain  and 
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very  little  sunshine.  I  decided  to  take 
a  rest,  and  was  advised,  because  of  some 
slight  ailment  in  my  left  leg  due  to  im- 
peded circulation,  to  take  the  baths  at 
Bagnoles  de  I'Ome.  The  usual  regime 
there  is  to  take  twenty-one  baths.  After 
I  had  taken  eight,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Colonel  House  saying  that  he 
would  regard  it  most  helpful  if  I  would 
return  to  America  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  He  informed  me  that  the  coun- 
sel for  the  American  Commission,  David 
Hunter  Sillier,  was  also  returning;  that 
passage  had  been  secured  for  both  of  us 
on  the  U.  S.  S.  Mount  Vernon,  which 
was  sailing  from  Brest  on  June  2.  He 
stated  that  it  would  be  rendering  a 
valuable  service  if  I  would  confer  with 
some  of  the  Senators,  so  that  they  might 
be  fully  informed  regarding  the  discus- 
sions and  details  of  the  negotiations  as 
they  progressed. 

I  accordingly  returned  to  Paris,  and 
on  May  27  had  a  conference  with  Colonel 
House,  who  again  impressed  upon  me 
the  services  I  might  render  in  returning 
to  the  United  States,  since  no  one  was 
more  familiar  than  Mr.  Miller  and  I 
with  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
articles  of  the  Covenant,  nor  therefore 
better  qualified  to  answer  the  criticisms 
and  objections  that  had  been  made. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  said 
that.  In  his  opinion,  Woodrow  Wilson 
would  not  become  a  candidate  again  for 
President  unless  the  Treaty  were  re- 
jected, which  might  force  him  to  run 
against  his  will  in  order  to  save  the 
Treaty;  but  should  the  Treaty,  however, 
be  ratified,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  him  to  become  a  candidate. 

THE  STUDIOUS  KEBENSKY 

The  day  before  this,  while  I  was  pay- 
ing a  visit  at  the  Hotel  Continental,  I 
met  Jane  Addams  and  Lillian  Wald,  and 
with  them  was  Alexander  Kerensky,  the 
former  Premier  of  Russia.  They  asked 
me  to  meet  Kerensky,  which  I  did.  He 
proved  to  be  not  at  all  the  kind  of  man 
in  appearance  that  I  had  pictured.  He 
did  not  resemble  the  Russian  type.  He 
was  clean-shaven,  rather  spare,  a  little 
above  medium  height,  and  seemed  about 
forty  years  of  age.  He  looked  more  like 
a  student  than  like  a  leader  who  had 
stood  in  the  storm-center  of  political 
turmoil. 

Kerensky  told  me  that  he  did  net  be- 
lieve in  Kolchak,  principally  because  he 
regarded  him  as  a  tool  of  the  British 
and  Russian  nobility.  Kerensky  ex- 
pressed himself  as  opposed  to  having  the 
Allies  recognize  Kolchak  unless  it  was 
conditioned  on  definite  guaranties  that 
a  free  democratic  election  be  held  so 
that  the  people  might  decide  what  form 
of  government  they  desired. 

We  left  Paris  for  Brest  on  May  SO. 
The  Mount  Vernon  carried  some  five 
thousand  oflicers  and  men  of  the  Sixth 
Pivlsion.  We  were  all  very  comfortably 
provided  for  on  the  ship,  and  it  was 
most  Interesting  to  observe  the  system 
and  order  with  which  the  five  thousand 
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officers  and  men  were  taken  care  of. 
They  were  a  jolly  lot,  happy  to  return 
home,  and  without  exception  conducted 
themselves  in  a  correct  and  orderly  man- 
ner. We  had  a  delightful  crossing;  the 
weather  was  fine  and  the  sea  was  calm. 

"HONEST  BROKERS"  FOB  THE  LEAGUE 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  the  United 
States  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  determine  what  action  it  could  best 
take  to  further  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty,  which  was  now  being  vigorously 
debated  fn  the  Senate.  It  was  decided 
that  Mr.  Vance  McCormick  and  I  should 
be  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent. We  subsequently  desired  to  add 
Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  President  of 
Harvard  University,  to  our  number,  pro- 
vided it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Presi- 
dent, which  Mr.  McCormick  was  to  as- 
certain when  arranging  for  the  appoint- 
ment. The  President  designated  August 
6  as  the  day  on  which  he  would  see  us, 
and  accordingly  Dr.  Lowell,  Mr.  McCor- 
mick, the  Secretary  of  the  League,  Dr. 
Short,  and  I  went  to  the  White  House. 

President  Wilson  assured  us  that, 
while  he  was  somewhat  tired,  he  felt  in. 
good  condition.  He  said  he  had  had  a 
number  of  conferences  with  individual 
Senators  who  had  objected  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty,  and  that  he  had 
given  them  explanations  regarding  the 
main  points  In  dispute,  namely.  Article 
X,  guaranteeing  against  external  aggres- 
sion; Article  XXI,  providing  that  noth- 
ing in  the  Covenant  should  be  deemed 
to  affect  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; and  Article  I,  providing  that  any 
member  of  the  League  may,  after  two 
years'  notice,  withdraw  from  the  League. 
These  were  the  main  subjects  covered 
by  the  reservations  formulated  by  the 
moderate  group  headed  by  Senators 
Kellogg  and  McCumber. 

We  suggested  that  it  might  be  of  good 
result  if  the  President  could  in  some 
public  and  formal  way  make  his  ex- 
planations and  Interpretations  regarding 
these  points.  The  question  was  how  this 
could  best  be  done.  The  President  be- 
lieved it  would  be  preferable  if  one  of 
the  Senators  of  the  opposition  addressed 
to  him  a  letter  of  inquiry,  so  framed  ns 
to  enable  the  President  to  give  his 
views. 

After  our  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent we  went  to  the  Senate,  and  found 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
session,  examining  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing.  Senator  Hitchcock  suggested 
that  we  call  on  Senator  McCumber,  but, 
as  he  was  not  then  In  Washington,  Dr. 
Lowell  and  I  called  on  Senator  Kellogg. 
The  latter  told  us  what  we  already 
knew,  namely,  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
the  League  and  was  scheduled  to  make 
bis  speech  In  the  Senate  advocating  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  with  the  reser- 
vations his  group  had  formulated,  which 
reservations  he  felt  confident  were  not 
in  the  nature  of  amendments,  but  in- 
terpretative only,  and  therefore  would 
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not  require  resubmission  either  to  the 
Plenary  Session  or  to  Germany. 

Dr.  Lowell  and  I  outlined  our  plan  re- 
garding the  letter  to  the  President,  ask- 
ing for  his  interpretation  of  the  articles 
above  referred  to.  While  Senator  Kel- 
logg personally  favored  this  plhn,  he  said 
he  would  first  have  to  confer  with  the 
members  of  bis  group,  and  he  believed 
they  would  be  favorably  Inclined.  We 
then  inquired  whether  the  President's 
interpretations  and  clarifications  might 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  making  the 
reservations  unnecessary.  The  Senator 
said  "no,"  but  that  the  reservations 
could  recite  the  fact  that  they  were 
based  upon  the  President's  interpreta- 
tions. We  arranged  that  Senators  Kel 
logg  and  Hitchcock  should  confer  upon 
the  subject  with  a  view  of  preparing 
such  a  tentative  letter  of  Inquiry,  which 
might  be  shown  to  the  President  In  ad- 
vance, and  to  which  the  President  could 
reply,  giving  his  Interpretations. 

In  all  of  these  conferences  between 
the  Senators  of  the  various  groups  we 
acted  as  the  "honest  brokers"  for  the 
League.  Senator  Hitchcock  thought 
very  favorably  of  our  plan,  and  believed 
it  would  work  out  advantageously.  Dr. 
Lowell  and  I  felt  gratified  with  our  day's 
work,  though,  as  matters  developed, 
nothing  came  of  this  plan. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  a  story  which  Dr.  Lowell 
told  apropos  of  the  problem.  The  story, 
as  I  recall  it,  was  that  a  noted  colored 
preacher  was  holding  a  service  in  which 
he  read  a  chapter  from  Isaiah  referring 
to  the  seraphim.  After  the  service  one 
of  the  colored  brethren  asked  the 
preacher  what  was  "the  difference  be- 
tween a  seraphim  and  a  terrapin."  The 
latter,  rubbing  bis  head,  replied:  "My 
son,  I  grant  you  there  is  a  difference, 
but  they  have  made  it  up." 

Unfortunately,  while  there  was,  in 
words  at  least,  if  not  In  context,  a  dif- 
ference between  the  reservations  offered 
by  the  Administration  group,  the  group 
of  mild  reservationlsts,  and  the  majority 
group,  yet,  for  reasons  that  I  need  not 
enter  into  here,  they  did  not  "make  it 
up." 

THE  WORLD'S  COMMON   NEEDS 

In  concluding  this  chapter  and  in  clos- 
ing these  memoirs  I  cannot  resist  re- 
flecting how  much  wiser  the  Allied 
Powers  and  America  were  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  than  In  the  making  of  peace, 
and  afterwards.  In  war  they  finally 
pooled  their  strength  and  won;  in  the 
peace,  terms  they  again  drew  measurably 
apart.  The  men  who  framed  the  peace 
terms  subordinated  world  policies  to 
home  politics.  The  United  States,  by 
reason  of  a  contest  between  the  Adminls 
tration  and  the  majority  group  in  the 
Senate,  allowed  its  sense  of  world  re- 
sponsibility to  be  negated  by  partisan 
differences.  Reconstruotion  is  being 
halted.  And  why?  Because  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  Entente  Powers  still 
lack  the  economic  wisdom,  or,  what  Is 
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the  equivalent,  the  courage,  to  shape 
their  iBternatienal  policies  along  world 
economic  lines.  My  own  country,  In 
withholding  its  co-operation,  is  equally 
culpable.  The  result  Is  tension  and 
derangement  in  the  relationship  ot 
nations. 
As  the  malady  from  which  this  and 
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other  countries  are  suffering  is  world- 
wide, so  must  the  remedy  be  world-wide. 
And  America  cannot  free  herself  from 
the  responsibility  by  isolating  herself 
and  refusing  to  do  her  part  in  applying 
the  remedial  measures  necessary  to  re- 
store normal  conditions.  The  remedy 
does  not  consist   in  the  lessening  or 
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weakening  of  sovereignty  by.  indlviduul 
states.  It  consists  in  the  enlargement  of 
their  sovereign  functions  in  concert  with 
and  in  just  relations  to  other  states  for 
the  administration  of  common  Interests 
It  requires  no  surrender  of  sovereignty 
for  Individual  states  to  conform  their 
policies  to  the  world's  common  needs. 


A  WORD  FROM  THE  FELLOW  WHO  GROWS 
YOUR  BREAD  AND  MEAT 


I'M  the  fellow  who  plows  the  ground, 
plants  the  seed,  keeps  the  weeds 
down  and  the  tilth  up,  harvests  the 
crop,  and  starts  it  on  its  way  to  your 
dinner  table. 

I  put  in  two  or  sometimes  three  years 
in  raising  a  steer  that  you  and  your 
neighbors  eat  up  in  the  form  of  sirloin 
steaks  or  roasts  at  a  single  meal. 

My  wife,  five  children,  and  myself 
live  on  a  160-acre  farm  in  a  Midwestern 
State.  The  tax  assessor  says  ttiat  my 
farm  is  worth  (25,000,  and  the  man  who 
holds  the  mortgage  thought  It  was  worth 
$30,000  when  he  sold  it  to  me  several 
years  ago. 

I've  been  farming  now  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  it  seems  to  take  about 
the  full  time  of  myself,  my  wife,  and  my 
two  oldest  children  from  before  sunup 
to  after  sundown  to  make  things  go. 
During  the  summer  I  have  to  hire  extra 
help. 

We  had  a  couple  of  fairly  good  years 
during  the  war,  but  didn't  make  any- 
thing near  what  the  high  prices  might 
lead  you  to  believe.  The  trouble  was 
that  the  things  we  had  to  buy — labor, 
fertilizers.  Implements,  groceries,  shoes, 
and  clothes — all  went  up  more  than  farm 
crops  did. 

And  then  two  years  ago  our  crop 
prices  dropped  with  a  thud.  The  only 
way  we  could  get  along  was  to  stop  buy- 
ing and  save  what  cash  we  had  to  pay 
taxes.  Most  of  the  Interest  on  the  mort- 
gage went  unpaid  that  year. 

But  we  went  ahead,  thinking  that  it 
would  be  only  a  little  while  until  the 
prices  of  the  things  we  must  buy  would 
get  down  to  our  level  again  or  else  that 
our  crop  price  level  would  go  up  some- 
what. Tou  folks  in  the  cities  can't  gel 
along  for  any  great  while,  you  know, 
unless  we  farmers  keep  on  buying  the 
things  you  make.  I'm  told  we  buy  about 
forty  per  cent  of  all  the  merchifndiso 
sold. 

But  we  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. We  went  ahead  and  raised  nearly 
as  big  crops  as  we  did  under  war-time 
pressure — and  our  prices  have- sagged  on 
down.  Your  prices,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  gone  up.  You  had  the  organization 
— both  to  set  prices  for  your  labor  and 
to  price  your  finished  products — and  you 
did  not  permit  your  prices  to  drop  to 
our  level. 


BY   O.  M.  KILE 

As  a  result  of  these  two  trends — your 
prices  upward  and  ours  downward — our 
crops  haven't  much  purchasing  power 
to-day.  Experts  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  tell  me  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's  dollar 
in  September  was  only  64  cents— only 
two  points  above  what  it  was  in  1920 
when  agriculture  struck  bottom,  and  the 
whole  country  soon  felt  the  effects.    - 

What  I  am  wondering  is,  why  can't 
you  folks  and  we  farmers  get  together 
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a  little  better  in  regulating  these  mat- 
ters? 

You  can't  prosper  when  we  can't  buy; 
and  we  can't  prosper  unless  you  have 
the  money  to  buy  our  products.  It  does 
seem  as  though  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
manage  things  a  little  better  and  not 
continually  seesaw  back  and  fort^.  to 
our  mutual  loss. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  I  want  to 
mention.  You  go  to  the  store  and  pay 
60  or  70  cents  a  pound  for  steak  or  tor 
lamb  chops,  and  10  to  12  cents  a  loat 
for  bread.  You  say  to  yourself,  "Gee,  the 
farmer  must  be  getting  rich  these  days!" 

Would  you  believe  it  if  I  told  you  that 
I  got  only  9  cents  per  pound  for  that 
meat  and  2.8  cents  for  the  wheat  that 
went  into  that  loaf  of  bread?  Well, 
that's  what  I  got,  according  to  figures 
worked  out  by  marketing  officials. 

Of  course  I  know  that  my  steer  was 
not  all  sirloin  steak,  and  that  wheat  had 
to  be  ground  into  flour,  baked  into 
bread,  and  delivered  to  your  kitchen 
door;  but  some  of  our  experts  have  been 
looking  into  this  matter,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly plain  that  the  costs  of  distribution 
are  excessive. 

You  see,  we  farmers  have  been  organ- 
izing a  bit  ourselves.  You  may  have  no- 
ticed some  of  our  activities  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
But  our  chief  aim  is  to  find  a  way  to 
distribute  our  products  more  economi- 
cally. Of  course  we  are  going  to  try  to 
get  more  for  our  crops.  That  is  very 
natural.  Yet  we  want  to  see  that  you 
get  them  for  less.  We  know  you  would 
buy  more  if  you  could  get  things  cheaper. 
And  there  are  lots  of  folks  who  go  hun- 
gry because  foods  are  so  high  by  the 
time  they  get  them.  Now  the  only  pos- 
sible way  for  us  to  get  more  at  the  same 
time  you  pay  less  is  to  cut  down  the 
costs  of  distribution. 

So  here,  again,  is  a  place  we  must 
work  together.  We  farmers  are  forming 
co-operative  selling  organizations  to 
reach  out  as  far  toward  your  table  as  we 
can.  Isn't  it  about  time  that  you  did 
something  to  reach  out  and  meet  us?  In 
England  and  Scotland  half  the  popula- 
tion buys  through  co-operative  purchas- 
ing societies.  Maybe  co-operative  pur- 
chasing organizations  would  be  a  good 
thing  in  American  cities. 

Think  it  over.    Meet  us  balf-wq 
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This  picture  llliMtratm  a  new 
iceleu  method  for  sblpplns 
mlik  In  bulk  used  on  the 
New  York  Central  Ballroad. 
By  thla  method  the  uae  and 
handlins  of  cans  la  elimi- 
nated and  two  hours'  time 
saved  In  unloadins  a  milk 
car  at  terminal.  Each  con- 
tainer carries  645  gallona  or 
milk,  the  equivalent  of  60 
ordinary  milk  cans.  The 
containers  are  hoisted  from 
car  to  motor  truck  bjr  a 
crane  In  sUshtly  less  than 
two  minutes.  The  milk  is 
emptied  bjr  a  spigot  shown 
Inside  of  open  door.  The 
milk  Is  maintained  at  a 
proper  temperature  by  heav- 
ily insulated  glass-lined  tanks 


In  this  photograph  Deputy 
Commissioner  ot  Markets 
Mrs.  tAuls  Reed  Welzmlller, 
of  New  York  City,  Is  seen 
inspecting  the  new  milk  con- 
tainer system,  which  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  ice  and 
the  use  of  ordinary  milk 
runs  and  achieves  a  greater 
degree  of  sanitation.  Nine 
containers  on  a  milk  car  wilt 
carry  5,oaS  gallons  of  milk, 
much  more  than  the  type  at 
milk  car  using  cans.  Th^ 
car  from  which  the  container 
has  been  hoisted  Is  seen  to 
the  left 
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THE    ART    OF    READING    PLAYS 


BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 


THE  great  difference  between  the 
play  that  Is  seen  and  the  play  that 
is  read  is  the  difference  between 
direct  emotional  appeal  and  imaginative 
visualization.  John  Galsworthy's  "Loy- 
alties'" is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
this,  for  it  iB  now  being  played  in  New 
York,  and  it  has  just  come  from  the 
press  in  book  form.  The  cast  is  an  nn 
usually  long  one,  there  are  five  changes 
of  scene,  and  seven  shifts,  all  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  tensely  stirring  three-act 
drama.  If  there  is  one  thing  about  Gale- 
worthy  as  a  dramatist,  it  is  that  his 
types  are  always  clear  cut  and  his  pur- 
poses always  well  defined.  And,  what  is 
more,  these  purposes  are  indissolubly 
bound  up  in  the  web  and  woof  of  hia 
characterization.  Therefore  in  reading 
him  you  have  to  do  some  portraiture  on 
your  own  part. 

There  arc  of  course  several  aids  that 
a  dramatist  can  render,  the  most  dis- 
tinctive being  the  full  and  literary  stage 
direction  which  at  the  entrance  of  a 
character  offers  you  a  chart  of  the  main 
psychology  of  the  human  being  as  sug- 
gested by  feature,  dress,  and  manner. 
These  are  the  novelist's  elements  which 
the  playwright,  since  the  early  days  of 
Shaw,  has  brought  in  to  help  the  printed 
play.    And,  as  in  this  Instance  of  Gals- 
worthy's  "Loyalties,"   since  the  plot — 
which  is  one  of  an  adventurous  kind — 
hinges  on  the  architecture  of  the  house 
and  the  position  of  the  characters,  the 
first  aids  to  reading  are  further  drawn 
upon  by  the  printing  of  diagrams  locat- 
ing the  architecture  and  furnishing  of 
every  scene. 

These  are  the  mechanical  devices 
which  insure  the  ready  fixing  of  the 
necessary  "atmosphere"  before  a  play  is 
read.  On  the  stage  all  this  is  visualized 
at  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  Some  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
interest  the  reading  public  in  what 
might  be  called  the  shorthand  script  of 
a  story  where  vital  "talk"  is  set  down 
as  representing  vital  moments  in  the 
lives  of  characters.  It  happens  that  in 
"Loyalties"  there  is  more  external  ac- 
tion than  is  usually  found  in  this  drama- 
tist's discussion  of  abstract  principles 
which  govern  society.  You  will  recall 
that  "The  Silver  Box"  is  concerned  with 
two  standards  of  Justice;  there  is  In- 
delibly stamped  on  our  minds  the  poign- 
ancy of  "Justice"  which  helped  to 
reform  the  prison  laws  in  England.  In 
these  plays  Galsworthy  does  not  fail  to 
resort  to  external  action;  that  is  neces- 
sary in  the  theater.  But  it  strikes  mc 
that  "Loyalties,"  which  studies  the 
tendency  of  man  to  act  in  groups,  to 
stand  by  class  strata  and  professional 
bonds  of  Interest,  is  a  little  more  the- 
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atrlc  than  usual;  This  is  not  a  fault; 
the  plot  calls  for  it.  Bound  up  in  the 
social  fabric  of  English  life,  Galsworthy 
presents  the  play  as  a  study  which  calls 
for  the  most  active  constructive  imagina- 
tion the  reader  has. 

"Loyalties"  is  a  success  on  the  stage; 
it  will  be  eagerly  read  in  print.  That 
the  latter  case  is  true  brings  me  to  the 
point  which  makes  me  feel  that  Mr. 
Granville-Barker  is  Justified  in  en- 
thusiastically planning  for  "The  Exem- 
plary Theatre."  *  The  printing  of  plays 
and  the  reading  of  plays  measure  the 
awakened  state  of  the  public  Interest  in 
the  theater.  If  some  of  our  most  astute 
minds  turn  from  the  theater  of  triviality 
with  well-reasoned  and  Justified  disgust, 
they  do  not  turn  from  the  drama,  but 
rather  toward  it,  in  a  form  where  it  can 
be  Judged  closely  and  studied  as  an  art. 


'  Loyalties.      By    John    Galsworthy.      Charles 
Bcrltiner's  Sons,  New  York.     tl. 


•The  Exemplary  Theatre.  By  Harlcy  Gran- 
ville-Barker. Little,  Brown  t  Co.,  Boston.  K 
net. 


The  publishing  of  plays  Is  coincident 
with  the  increased  study  of  drama  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  and  with  the 
establishment  of  Little  Theater  groups 
throughout  the  country.  When  Mr. 
Granville-Barker  came  to  America  sev- 
eral years  ago,  this  phenomenon  of  play- 
houses in  the  arid  plains  of  Arizona  and 
on  the  wharves  of  Provincetown  broke 
over  him  as  a  revelation.  Everywhere 
he  went  he  found  workshops,  leagues  for 
the  betterment  of  theater  audiences, 
amateurs  crying  in  the  wilderness — not 
for  the  vapid  parlor  farces  of  a  bygone 
generation,  but  for  dramas  they  had 
been  reading,  which  probably  had  been 
rejected  in  managerial  offices  as  too 
"highbrow."  Knowing  Mr.  Granville- 
Barker's  enthusiasm,  which  must  always 
be  converted  into  action,  is  it  small 
wonder  that  he  should  return  to  London 
and  deliver  himself  of  a  profound  trea- 
tise outlining  the  many  ways  in  which 
an  Exemplary  Theater  might  arise  on 
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the  foundations  of  a  prop«r  education, 
where  the  theater  takes  its  proper  place 
amid  public  institutions  for  the  welfare 
of  human  kind?  He  had,  In  years  gone 
by,  written  an  exhaustive  ledger,  with 
William  Archer,  on  the  "Scheme  and 
Estimates  for  a  National  Theatre."  In 
his  new  book  his  thesis  in  no  way 
deserts  his  old  love— a  National  Thea- 
ter or  a  Shakespeare  Memorial;  it 
merely  turns  the  earth  to  prepare  the 
public  soil  for  its  growth.  And  that  soil 
consists  of  all  those  educational  values 
which  the  amateur  movement  has  cre- 
ated. The  book  is  heavy  reading.  Mr. 
Oranville-Barker  is  very  serious.  But, 
thank  goodness,  there  are  some  folks 
writing  about  the  playhouse  who  will 
not  take  it  lightly  for  fear  of  not  being 
taken  seriously. 

I  wish  I  might  say,  however,  that  the 
Little  Theater  movement  in  America 
had  been  of  itermanent  effect  on  the 
theatrical  situation.  There  are  many 
books  on  the  subject.  The  theaters  have 
sprung  up  like  weeds,  and  they  have  en- 
couraged the  spread  and  growth  of  the 
one-act  form  among  our  writers.  But 
mostly  these  theaters  have  been  pio- 
neered by  very  zealous  and,  alas!  Jeal- 
ous groups,  which  have  failed  to  inter- 
relate themselves.  And  It  is  only  in 
unity  of  purpose  and  exchange  of  poli- 
cies that  such  activity  may  i)ermanent]y 
affect  the  country  at  large  in  its  theater 
amusement.  Professor  Samuel  Eliot 
launched  his  ambitious  scheme  of 
"Little  Theatre  Classics" '  in  1918.  Since 
then  he  has  issued  four  volumes  in  a 
series  which  has  its  excellences,  though 
they  are  overtopped  by  limitations.  To 
clip  a  classic  for  a  small  mold  and  in 
so  doing  to  preserve  the  literary  excel- 
lence and  the  dramatic  force  of  the 
original  is  daring.  In  the  main,  Mr. 
Eliot  has  succeeded,  and  he  has,  further, 
the  Justification  in  so  doing  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  miniature  Tom 
Thumb  pieces  have  been  used  by  colleges 
and  Little  Theaters.  But  what  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  is  that  in  1918  he 
began  his  preface  with  the  statement 
that  this  movement  of  Little  Theaters 
was  one  of  the  most  Important  facts  in 
the  theatrical  situation  of  that  time. 
Yet  in  the  fourth  volume  he  turns  his 
sarcasm  in  full  force  on  the  taste  of 
these  amateur  groups.  Evidently,  in  his 
previous  volumes  the  amateur  players 
have  found  the  meat  of  the  past  too 
strong;  evidently,  they  want  romance  of 
a  ditTerent  kind.  But  it  seems  as  though 
something  were  wrong  in  the  state  of 
Little  Theaters.  My  reaction  to  the 
"Little  Theatre  Classics"  is  that  even  in 
foreshortened  form — however  skillfully 
the  pruning  might  be  conducted — the 
garniture  is  not  worth  the  effort  unlens 
a  full-fledged  performance  be  given  in 
the  same  spirit  that  Ibsen's  "The  Pre- 
tenders" was  given  by  the  Yale  Dramatic 
Association.  Besides  which,  if  the  Lit- 
tle Theater  movement  truly  helped  the 
spread  of  the  one-act  play,  and  if  our 
various   drama  anthologies   are   worth 


•  I.ltt)«  Theatre  Cluslca.  Vol.  rv.  Ad*pt<><l 
.n<)  B<lltrd  by  Samuel  A.  Ellot,  Jr.  Little, 
•  rftwn  &  Co.,  Boston.     $2  net. 


anything,  I  believe,  there  is  a  sufficient 
one-act  repertory  to  avoid  such  editing 
of  the  classics.  What  I  do  feel  about  the 
"Little  Theatre  Classics"  is  that  in  the 
four  volumes  which  now  end  the  series 
the  casual  reader  gets  a  sort  of  extension 
course  on  the  drama  through  significant 
periods,  even  spilling  into  the  Persian 
and  Indian  territory,  ably  conducted  by 
Mr.  Eliot.  He  of  course  emphasizes  that 
primarily  his  effort  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  acting  possibilities  of  these 
dramas  which  he  puts  under  a  reducing 
glass. 

But  I  turn  more  hopefully,  in  the 
spirit  of  recommendation,  to  Percival 
Wilde's  "Eight  Comedies  for  Little 
Theatres,"*  written  with  a  technical 
skill  and  with  a  refreshing  originality 
which  places  him  high  in  the  ranks  of 
the  one-act-play  exponents.  The  volume 
shows  him  also  in  another  light — as  a 
writer  of  children's  plays,  for  there  is 
no  recent  drama  more  sure  of  welcome 
in  the  nursery  than  his  "The  Dyspeptic 
Ogre,"  which  to  me  is  worth  much  more 
than  the  cleverness  of  "In  the  Net"  or 
the  other  brightly  etched  comedies  based 
on  a  twist  and  turn,  thoroughly  legiti- 
mate, but  none  the  less  contrived.  The 
Little  Theaters  have  reached  for  Mr. 
Wilde  with  avidity;  it  is  to  him,  rather 
than  to  Mr.  Eliot,  that  I  would  see  them 
turn.  For  the  refreshing  thing  about 
the  Little  Theater  movement  has  been 
that  it  did  not  smack  of  the  academic, 
even  though  many  among  the  amateurs 
came  from  the  colleges;  It  has  merely 
been  a  sincere  outburst  of  popular  liking 
for  the  best  in  the  drama,  which,  if  it 
could  not  be  had  in  the  regular  theater, 
must  be  read  in  print  and  immediately 
transferred  to  the  amateur  stage,  pro- 
vided royalties  were  not  prohibitive. 

Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay's  name  is 
more .  closely  Identified  with  the  com- 
munity stage  and  the  school  than  with 
the  Little  Theater,  though  she  has  writ- 
ten a  fine  review  of  Little  Theaters. 
"Franklin"'  is  a  long  play,  however, 
which  smacks  of  her  desire  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  professional  theater. 
Unlike  Louis  N.  Parker,  whose  "Dis- 
raeli" is  avowedly  a  thing  of  the  thea- 
ter, correct  in  its  main  outlines  of  por- 
traiture, but  shocking  to  the  historian. 
Miss  Mackay  begins  her  play  with  a 
mass  of  historical  justifications,  and  has 
an  appendix  which  further  gives  her  his- 
torical references.  Notwithstanding, 
"Franklin"  is  an  Ingenuously  con- 
structed piece  of  work,  probably  a  little 
too  evident  for  our  professional  stage, 
but  Intensely  instructive  for  the  ama- 
teur, should  it  be  given.  Somewhere 
Miss  Mackay  has  failed  in  her  construc- 
tive interest;  her  plotting  is  too  much  a 
desire  to  get  In  everything  which  should 
be  given  for  a  correct  portrait  of  Ben. 
But  it  reads  well,  and  should  have  a  wel- 
come among  a  large  class  of  players. 

The  printed  play  is  not  always  in- 
tended for  the  amateur  stage.  It  is  like- 
wise a  measure  of  literary  change,  and 


*  Right  Comedlfd  for  Little  Theatrea.  By  Per- 
cival Wilde.  Little.  Bron-n  «  Co.,  Bolton.  II.M 
net. 

'  Pranklln,  By  Conalnnce  D'Arcy  MacKav. 
H»nry  Holt  «  Co..  New  York.     11.75. 


from  it  can  be  deduced  the  advance  made 
among  dramatists  and  the  change  In 
public  taste.  I  think  one  reason  why 
Owen  Davis's  "The  Detour"*  should  be 
hailed  with  acclaim  is  that  Mr.  Davis- 
once  upon  a  time  wrote  such  melodrama 
as  "Convict  999."  But,  In  addiUon.  I 
welcome  It  as  an  example  of  sheer 
realism,  written  with  sincerity  and  con 
victiouKand  with  a  minimum  of  external 
manipulation  of  action  for  stage  effect. 
It  is  a  quiet  writing  of  a  simple  theme— 
the  wear  of  New  E^land  life  on  the 
soul  of  a  farmer's  wife,  and  her  fight  to 
break  from  environment.  While  she 
loses  under  circumstances  fraught  with 
some  dramatic  effectiveness,  the  play 
ends  with  a  shout  of  determination  to 
go  on.  And  such  a  note  of  non-defeat 
is  strictly  American.  I  mention  this 
play  among  the  isolated  examples  that 
have  come  to  me  for  review,  not  because 
it  is  any  better  than  the  others,  but  be- 
cause it  Illustrates  a  National  character- 
istic liked  In  the  American  drama — the 
indomitable  spirit  that  brooks  no  defeat. 
St.  John  Ervine's  "The  Ship" '  Is  strictly 
of  the  "younger  generation"  type.  To 
him  civilization  Is  confronted  by  the 
problem  of  the  new  generation  pointing 
an  accusing  finger  at  the  mess  in  which 
the  world  finds  itself.  And,  as  in  "John 
Ferguson,"  the  older  generation  has  to 
pay,  though  Ervlne  is  fair  in  hinting 
that  both  sides  have  their  claims. 
"Rutherford  and  Son,"  by  Githa  Sow- 
erby,  chants  the  same  theme,  in  dissimi- 
lar plot.  Arnold  Bennett's  "Milestones," 
Stanley  Houghton's  "The  Younger  Gen- 
eration" are  of  related  Interest.  But  the 
d6tu>uement  of  this  drama  can  be  guessed 
before  the  plot  advances  far,  and  that  Is 
a  fault  with  the  play  which  follows  so 
closely  an  attitude  already  exploited  by 
others. 

Against  these  two  plays  I  pit  An- 
dreyev's "The  Waltz  of  the  Dogs,'"  a 
drama  of  disillusionment,  of  queer  un- 
settled mentality,  and  of  Russian  p««)- 
simlsm  which  was  clearly  defined  In  "He 
Who  Gets  Slapped."  It  is  a  coloring  of 
Andreyev's  own  philosophy,  a  dismal 
theme  most  strangely,  fascinatingly  de- 
veloped. 

The  amateur  might  run  to  such  a  drab 
play:  but  Its  spiritual  content  can  onl.v 
be  suggested  through  supreme  handling. 
I  think  there  is  no  better  material  to 
be  had  for  the  unprofessional  player 
than  is  contained  in  the  many  antholo- 
gies listed  below.  There  could  be  nn 
"Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women"*  with- 
out the  unseen  protagonist,  Man.  The 
four  volumes  offered  this  season — "Con- 
temporary One-Act  Plays  of  1921,"'* 
"Representative  One-Act  Plays  by  Brit- 
ish and  Irish  Authors,""  "Representa- 

'The  Detour.  By  Owen  Davla.  Little.  Brown 
tc  Co..  Boston.     II. SO  net 

<  The  Ship.  By  St.  John  O.  Brvlne.  The  Mae- 
mlllan  Company.  New  York.     11.25. 

*The  Walti  of  the  Doga:  A  Poathumoua  Play. 
By  Loonid  Andreyev,  Tranalated  by  Hermnn 
Bernateln.  The  MacmUlan  Company.  New  York. 
I1..-.0. 

•  A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women.  Edited  by 
Frank  Shay.  Little,  Brown  A  Co.,  BoatML  tt 
net. 

<*  Contemporary  One-Act  Playa  of  1921 — Ameri- 
can. Edited  by  Prank  Shay.  The  Stewart  * 
KIdd  Company,  Cincinnati.     t3.TS. 

"  Representative  One- Art  Plays  by  British  and 
Irish  Authors.  Edited  by  Barrett  H.  Clark. 
Little.  Brown  A  Co..  Boston.    t3  nat. 


THIS  is  the  du  Pont  Oval It  is  the  trade-mark  only 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &.  Company,  and  appears 
only  on  products  made  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&.  Company. 

You  will  find  it  on  the  labels  of  Paints,  Varnishes,  Enamels,  Lacquers 
— a  complete  line  of  such  products  that  beautify  and  protect  your 
home,  your  factory,  your  car,  your  furniture,  etc. 

It  identifies  the  lovely  articles  of  Pyralin  Toiletware  that  adorn  your 
wife's  dressing-table. 

It  is  stamped  upon  the  rolls  of  Fabrikoid  that  go  to  the  country's 

great  makers  of  automobiles  and  furniture,  for  upholstery to 

the  makers  of  fine  luggage  and  to  the  bookbinders  and  half  a 
hundred  other  industries. 

The  textile  mills,  the  leather  plants  and  two  score  other  manufac' 
turing  industries  find  the  du  Pont  Oval  on  the  containers  of  the 
Dyes  they  use. 

It  identifies  the  Explosives  which  release  the  ores  needed  by  industry 
and  fuel  to  keep  you  warm,  which  blast  paths  through  mountain 
and  forest  for  your  roads,  which  clear  and  drain  land  for  larger 
crops  bringing  food  for  your  table  at  lower  cost.  On  shotgun 
shells,  it  insures  the  safety  and  accuracy  of  your  shooting. 

And  users  of  Pigments,  Acids  and  Heavy  Chemicals  of  many  varie- 
ties,  know  this  du  Pont  Oval  as  a  mark  of  the  highest  quality. 


The  du  Pont  Oval  appears  on  this  varied,  this  seemingly  unrelated 
family  of  products,  because  of  the  ability  of  du  Pont  Chemical 
Engineers,  who  have  been  able  to  utilize  the  chemical  knowledge  or 

the  basic  raw  materials  that  we  need  in  our  prime  industry 

the  making  of  explosives in  making  these  articles  that  the 

du  Pont  Company  feels  are  of  value  and  service  in  other  industries 
and  to  the  public 

In  the  future and  now  we  can  only  glimpse  it the 

du  Pont  Company  hopes  to  contribute  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to  the 
comfort,  the  security  and  the  prosperity  of  the  American  home  and 
American  industry. 


Tttt  Chemical  fingfaiMr  it  a  Mrange  mingling 

of  abSitics a  coupling  of  the  man  of  (d- 

cnce  with  the  manufacturing  expert.  He  i«  a 
chemiatwho  knows  manufacturing  at  well  aahia 
nfiftio*,  and  who  can  talce  the  laboratoty't  dit. 
covcries  on  the  experimental  icale  and  put  them 
into  production  on  the  larger  tcale  of  commerce. 
Hit  province  it  the  praoical  ttantfbtmation  of 
matter  from  uteleti  to  useful  fbimi.  And  he  has 
brouf.ht  into  the  world's  manu&cturing  plants  a 
new  knowledge,  a  t>ew  tet  of  abilitiet,  that  hat 
tevokitionixed  induitty  in  the  patt  generation. 


7%tf  it  one  of  a  ttries  oftdvatiitmaitt  pubUsheJ 
that  the  pMk  may  bait  *  deartr  midmtmidiug 
ofE.I.duPaudeNtmoim  ^Co.Mdksptoiuas. 


«•    T.  niT  POTtfT   DE   J^EAIOUR^"   i?v^  COAlPA>JYeInc,  ♦>fflmmrffon',£)ci 


J::!^ 


Here  are  Gift  Books 

(Unusual! 


LORNA  DOONE 

Madce  Bellamy  EditioD 

Br  R.  D.  Blackmon 

Dliutrations  from  pbolo  jAmf 

and  color  paiptinga 

By  Harold  BreH       Prica  $3.50 

The  Madse  Bellamy  edition  of 
Lorna  Doone  strlkee  a  new  note 
In  book  publiahlng.  It  Is  pro- 
duced In  conjunction  with  the 
photo  play  by  the  aame  name, 
and  In  addition  to  Ita  thirteen 
full-page  illuatrations  In  color 
from  paintings  by  Harold  Brett, 
It  contains  many  duotone print* 
of  beautiful  scenes  from  the 
photo  play.  Everyone  delights 
to  read  of  Its  charming  heroine 
and  her  brave  lover  ^who  meets 
danger  with  a  smiling  face  to 
win  her  love  and  Insure  her 
happiness.  Lorna  Doone  is  a 
story  which  will  never  die. 

OLD  TIME 
TALES 

By  Lawton  P.  Evans 
lUttstrated  in  color  by  £.  P. 
Ottendorff  Price  $2.50 

An  unusual  book  containing  In 
story  form  a  general  t^%MTn^  of 
world  history  from  the  earliest 
records  to  modern  times.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  contains 
stories  based  on  ancient  my- 
thology before  the  time  of  actual 
historical  record.  The  remain- 
der of  the  volume  contains  au- 
thentic historical  stories.  This 
book  makes  an  evceptlonally 
fine  gift  for  young  folks,  as  it 
not  only  Interests  but  educates. 


An  Old  story  Told  In  a  New  Way 

Longfellow's  poem,  in  an  unusu&l  and  beautiful  setting 
with  prose  version  of  the  wanderings  and  sufferings  of 
the  Acadians  based  on  research  among  the  old  docu- 
ments at  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans. 
Michael  the  Fiddler.  Benedict  the  Farmer.  Rene  Le- 
blanc,  the  Poormaster  of  Philadelphia,  all  contribute 
their  share  in  painting  a  vivid  picture  of  these  peaceful 
yet  unfortunate  people.  Miss  Bailey's  remarkable  lit- 
erary ability  has  woven  a  story  around  historical  facts 
that  arouses  the  deepest  sympathy  and  Interest.  Young 
and  old  will  enjoy  this  opportunity  to  become  more 
closely  acquainted  with  this  romance  of  fact  which  is 
even  stranger  than  fiction. 

EVANGELINE 

Br  Hanrr  Wadswotth  LoDgfaUow 

Hiatorical  ProM  VwnioD  br  Caroirn  Sherwm  BaiUr 

Dhulntod        .CleUi  Prica  $3.00 

ThU  I.  indeed  ■  de  luxe  •ditlon  ofEvangelln*,  It*  tiie 
it  lusyi,  printed  on  fine,  clear  paper  from  eatr  reading 
type.  The  Jacket  i*  a  beautiful  reproduction  of  a  paint- 
ing by  Marion  Powers.  Twenty  remarkable  duotone 
llluttration*  from  a  photo  play  give  the  book  an  added 
Intereat  and  charm.  The  ideal  gift  book  of  the  year. 
Paper,  printing  and  binding  are  of  highaat  quality.  A 
charming  gift  book. 


THREE 


THE 
MUSKETEERS 


Adapted  for  Jmrenile  Readen 

By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey 

lUnstrated  in  color  by  Harold  Brett.  Price  $3.00 

The  beat  books  for  children  are  the  old  books  that  have 
been  published  for  many  years.  Often,  however,  they 
dwell  too  much  in  matters  of  interest  to  the  adult  mind 
only. 

In  producing  the  de  luxe  edition  of  this  wonderful  old 
tale  the  editor  has  retained  all  the  adventure  and 
romance  clothed  In  Dumas's  own  words  and  has  expur- 
gated everything  the  child  is  not  Interested  In— anrl 
should  not  read. 

Printed  on  clear  white  paper  from  generous  site  type 
with  good  quality  binding  and  attractive  jacket,  the 
de  luxe  edition  of  the  Three  Musketeers  is  a  book  that 
any  youngstei — and  many  a  grownup — will  be  pleased 
to  receive  as  a  gift. 


Aik  your  hook- tieUer  for  iht$e  books.    If  he  cannoi  nupplyyou 
tte  mlt  ship  tiirect  on  receipt  of  price.     Complete  catailgfree. 

Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield^  Mass* 

Bradlej;  Quatttj?  Boobs 


THE  BOOK  TABLE  {Continued^ 
tlve  One-Act  Plays  by  Continental  Au- 
thors," "  and  the  one  Just  referred  to — 
offer  in  total  seventy-seven  dramas  of 
varying  luigths.  Some  of  the  authors 
are  well  known,  others  are  new,  enterlni; 
the  field  because  of  the  attractiveness  of 
the  dramatic  form:  Bfany  of  the  playa 
are  mere  exercises  in  construction; 
others'  are  mere  dialogues  that  are 
bright  and-  dexterous.  At  times  I  am 
tempted  to  say  that  the  technique  of  the 
one-act  play  is  not  understood  by  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  those  writing 
for  the  theater.  Certainly,  Galsworthy, 
for  example,  is  not  any  sont  of  an  expo- 
nent. I  smile  over  the  volatile  spirit  of 
Christopher  Morley  in  his  "Thursday 
Evening"  and  "Rehearsal;"  I  think  that 
Floyd  Dell  is  on  the  road  to  something 
in  "Sweet  and  Twenty,"  and  then  when 
I'm  through  I  am  convinced  he  isn't.  I 
read  Harry  Kemp's  "Solomon's  Song," 
and  I  realize  he  is  a  poet  and  somewhat 
of  a  dramatist  too^  and*  then  in  bulk  I 
thank  any  literary  movement  whichp  is 
strong  enough  to  keep  these  writers 
writing  until  some  day  they  may  grow 
in  the  way  of  the"  theater.  Even  the 
British  and  Irish  authors  are  not  en- 
tirely loyal  ia  the  one-act  play,  not  as 
much  so  as  the  Continental  authors. 
But  on  the  Continent  we  find*  sophisti- 
cation whictr  partly  destroys  originality 
of  experiment.  After  all,  I  believe  we  in 
America  are  more  likely  to  master  the 
one-act  form*than  they  are  abroad.  Be- 
cause our  interest  is  more  of  a  piece 
with  the  short  form,  and  our  patience 
has  to  be  stimulated"  with  action  If  the 
play  is  long. 

So,  altogether,  these  books  that  have 
come  to  me  for  notice  are  a  hopeful  reve- 
lation. The  level  is  high,  indicating  an 
unusual  level  of  public  taste.  The 
printed  play  is  holding  its  own  with 
other  forms  of  literature. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS 

FICTION 
CABNAC'S  FOLLT.     By  OllbeH   Puker.     Th* 
J.     B.     Upplnrott     Company.     Philadelphia. 
$1.75. 

Not,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  Sir  Gil- 
bert's best  books.  The  mechanics  of  a 
good  story  are  all  here;  but  one  fails  to 
feel  much  emotion  or  care  much  for  the 
characters.  It  is  incredible  Jhat  so  in- 
telligent a  person  as  the  hero  should 
allow  his  whole  life  to  be  haunted  by  it 
mock  marriage,  or  that  even  as  a  "fool 
boy"  he  could  have  lent  himself  so  in- 
genuously and  completely  to  the  wiles 
of  those  who  managed  the  fraud. 

JANR  ArSTEIN'S  N0TEL8.  6  Tola.  muatrate<l. 
E.  P.  Dutton  *  Co..  New  York.  $12  for 
the  set. 

What  stands  out  to  the  eye  in  this 
new  edition  is  the  really  charming  col- 
ored illustration  by  C.  E.  Brock,  which 
sets  out  the  characters  with  all  Mr. 
Brock's  recognized  ability  to  reproduce 
the  costumes  and  settings  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  As  to  the  novels 
themselves,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 
Those   who  like   them   are  those   who 


>>  Representative  Oae-Act  Playa  by  OoDttiwilUI 
Authors.  Edited  by  Montroae  J.  Uoaea  Uttte. 
Brown  *  Co.,  Boston.     $S  net. 


^        For  Your  Gift  List        JSa^ 


8^         A  Christmas  Inspiration        S^       "I 


Individuality  and  Distinction  in  Home  Decoration 

erstem  by  the  employment  of 
all  modern  resources  in  get- 
ting quickly  into  touch  with 
iU  membera. 

£Ach  member  of  the  League 
ordei'iiig  one  of  it-n  productions 
receivea  iu  effect  an  exclusive 
and  unduplU-atvd  design, made 
for  him  individually  by  the 
artiat ;  aa  it  is  owned  by  few 
othera  or  no  others  iu  hia  com- 
munity. But,  unlike  the  an- 
cient method,  he  does  not  have 
to  commit  himself  to  accept  it 
before  the  replica  has  been 
caiefuil/  examined  and  ap- 
proved m  hia  own  home. 

'llie  League  places  him  in 
practically  dirett  touch  with 
t!ie  c  reative artist.  By  ita  help 
it  enables  him  to  make  care 
and  thought  Jo  far  more  for  the 
individuallity  aid  beauty  of 
bin  home  than  mere  lavish  ex- 
l)euditure  of  money  could  do. 
A  wonc  of  art  such  aa  the 
Greek-Pom]>eian  lamp,  if  only 
f'iif',\7tmy  like  it  had  been  made, 
would  have  cost  mther  more 
than  three  thousand  dollars. 
The  L«ipue  can  produce  it  for 
lesB  than  oiu:-n  :■  ndirdth  of 
that  price  or  less,  because  ita 
membersliip  is  so  widespread, 
and  because  those  who  wieu 
to  subscribe  for  identical  re|>- 
I'caa  of  it  cau  be  reached  so 
quickly. 

For  the  same  reason,  of 
coui-ae,  the  Le;igue  ia  in  a 
position  to  offer  to  the  foremost  artiata  oud 
deaignera,  who  would  not  think  of  selling 
their  deaigiia  to  the  "tnule"— payment  as 
large,  or  larger,  than  would  be  paid  by  very 
wealthy  coliectora.  Kach  meinber  of  the 
League  is  in  a  i>oaitton  to  share  in  the  tulvau- 
taee  of  tliia.  He  receivea  one  opportunity  to 
subscribe  for  ea«'h  of  the  productions  contem- 
plated or  offered  by  the  League,  but  is  under 
no  ob/i'i/ation  to  do  so. 

A  i«inter,  a  sculptor,  and  a  noted  decora- 
tive expert  collal>»ratea  in  the  design  of  the 
lamp,— Olga  I'opoff  Muller,  painter  and 
sculptor,  a  atudent  of  Rodin.— Ajidrew  P. 
Poiioffj  painter,  student  of  the  Beaux  Arta— 
and  John  Muller,architeot  for  many  buildings 
noted  for  their  distinction  and  beauty.  The  re- 
sult ia  a  design  of  dignity,  ricluicss  and  gi-ace 
which  at  once  diitinguiwh  it  nnini  takably 
from  the  ordinary  commercial  prodncta  o£ 
"factory  designing  deiwrtmenta." 

That  IS  but  one  eiam[>l«  of  the  art  produc- 
ttonathe  Decorative  Arts  League  is  arranging 
for  its  niembers.  The  League  is  a  most  aigni- 
ficant  development  in  art  and  in  the  decora- 
tion of  homes  of  culture.  And  the  best  guar- 
antee  of  the  permanence  of  the  growth  it  has 
already  attained,  ia  the  pleasantly  businesa> 
like  and  entirely  self -supporting  basis  on 
which  It  doea  ita  work. 


Works  of  beauty  and 
permanence  —  heir- 
looms a  century  from 
now,  A  lamp  design 
made  by  the  Mtdltrr- 
Popqff"  groupj  and 
owned  m/  the  "7). 
.1.  L." 


rN  evei'v  community  there  are  a  few  fam- 
iliea  di8tiui;uiahed  not  so  much  by  wealth 
.  aa  by  taste  and  discrimination  iu  the  selec- 
tion uf  all  the  thiuga  that  surround  them 
in  their  homea.  and  ny  their  instinctive  and 
ronaistent  avoidance  of  the  mediocre  things 
that  une  sees  displayed  by  the  dozen  in  stores 
and  alao  in  most  other  ho 
duplication. 

They  give  sc        _ 

hie,    selecting,    and    purchasing    the    right 


and  alao  in  most  other  homea,  in  wearying 
:ioii. 
hey  give  some  thought  to  the  art  of  find- 


things.  They  know  that  success  in  doing 
that  ia  not  so  much  a  matter  of  money  aa  of 
intelliKent  care.  The^e  are  the  men  and  wo- 
men who,  in  every  part  of  the  connt'y,  are 
welcoming  a  young  organization  (which  in 
reahty  is  reviving  a  custom  that  is  almost  aa 
old  as  ait  itself) — who  see  at  once  the  imix>r- 
tont  uses  tliey  can  make  of  it,  land  who  are 
joining  in  the  movement  aa  aoon  as  they 
near  <m  it.  In  comparatively  few  mou<  ha  the 
League  has  had  an  am.'izing  growth— a  growth 
which  art  colle*  tors,  a  year  or  so  ago,  would 
have  aaid  was  imp<^>asible. 

The  Decorative  Arts  League  has  taken  tbo 
ancient  system.— by  which  pa  rons  of  arta 
Joined  in  little  groups  and  auoacribed  for  re\>- 
licaa  of  any  beauti:ul  design  that  pleased 
them,  even  while  the  design  was  atill  in  the 
bauda  of  the  artist,— and  has  vitalized  that 


We  Lend  it  Gladly 

W'\  TE  ask  the  privilege  of  sending  the  Greek-Pompeian  Floor  Lamp,  the  Mailer- 
V\'     Popoff  design,  for  your  own  use  in  your  own  home.     We  lend  it  for  your  ex- 

»  '  amioation  and  comparison ;  for  the  judgment  of  yourself,  yoor  family,  and 
hose  of  your  friends  whose  opinions  in  matters  of  beauty  and  art  have  weight. 

When  the  carrier  deliv  rs  it  you  hand  him  the  small  charge  for  postage,  and  §3.85 
which  is  the  deposit,  and  is  returnable). 

Put  a  bulb  in  the  lamp,  aitach  it  to  a  socket  and  begin  using  it.  Two,  three,  or  four 
«r<ions  can  read  by  its  light  at  the  same  time.  Find,  by  a  few  experiments,  the  best 
osition  in  the  room  for  it.  It  can  b«  moved  with  one  hand  and  witliout  rising  from 
our  ea.sy-chair. 

Note  the  change  it  makes  in  the  whole  appearance  of  your  living-room,  drawing 
ooni,  library,  or  bedroom — the  greater  distinction  and  individualii  y  it  gives  to  ita  sur- 
ouDdings.  View  it  aa  if  yon  were  a  visitor,  entering  the  room  for  the  first  time.  Note 
low  it  harmonizes  with  the  plan  of  decorations  in  your  home,  where  a  lamp  of  garish, 
ver-accentuated  or  mediocre  commercial  design  would  strike  a  uote  of  discord. 

These  are  the  Test*  of  True  Art  and  of  Real  Beauty 

Notice  how  wlthlu  a  tew  hours  it  no  longer  aeems  atisnge  to  have  It  there— and  how  it  takes  it»  place 
B  I»rt  of  the  permanent  (uniishings  aud  decorations  by  which  your  home  euviroumeut  expi-eseea 
our  individuality. 

No  lamp  of  mediocre  or  g^ariali  design  can  withstand  them  Hiicce«afuir 


lie  changed  appearance  of  the  room,  _    _  ^ ^„  „.  „.„  „.„.,,  ..,„^..    „.,.,„ 

luller-Popt>ff  Gieek-Pouli>eian  deei^l— first,  when  lighted  and  viewed  from  a  short  dialanre  ; 


»  ask  yon  to  make  these  tests  and  comparisons  in  your  own  home.    Send  the  coupon  now. 

Decobative  Arts  League,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
What  Better  Gift 


Compare  thoroughly. 

That  is  why  this  lamp  is 

loaned  to  you 

VISIT  the  art  importers,  the  decora- 
tors, the  jewelers,  the  large  stores, 
and  the  commercial  electric  show-rooms. 
See  if  you  can  find  anij  lamp  that  even 
approaches  it  in  lieauty  and  artistic  \>er- 
fections — even  at  twice  or  five  times  the 
price  at  which  this  beautiful  lamp 
can  be  yonrs  (if  you  act  promptly). 


Thi»  low  price 
is  a.  te»t 

This  lamp  was  de- 
signed to  sell  for  $36. 
W  e  want  to  see  if,  by 
offering  it  at  a  mucli 
loner  price,  we  can  ae- 
cure  enough  orders  to 
cause  a  great  savins  in 
the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution,  and 
without  a  loss  to  the 
Leajiue.  So,  as  an  ei- 
lienmeat,  we  are  offer- 
ug  it  at  $19.85. 

For  the  present. 
Ibis  ia  only  an  expei^ 
iment.  We  cannot 
suarantee  that  the 
price  will  not  be 
raised.  Your  Approv- 
al Request  should  be 
mailed  at  once. 


m 


r 


:^ 


WE  do  no  "  selling  "  iu  the  ordinary 
commercial  sense.  The  lamp  must 
sell  itself  to  you — on  your  owu  judgment 
and  comparison.  If  it  does  not .  .  .  send 
it  back,  any  time  within  five  days.  (That 
is  all  the  "  selling  "  that  the  Decorative 
Arts  League  relies  on — all  that  it  has 
ever  needed  for  any  of  its  productions. 

We  will  return  yonr  deposit  at  once, 
and  in  full ;  and  you  will  be  under  j^i<^ 
no  further  obligations  whatever. 


m 


ulty.    Then,  too.  besides  noting 

notice  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  lamp  itself— the  exquisite 

.    ,  .  „    —first,  when  lighted  and  viewed  from  a  short  diatanre  ;  second, 

irb»-u  viewed  from  another  room  or  from  the  hall ;  third,  when  it  is  not  lighte-i,  and  when  the  room  ia 

IKl  tel  by  daylight.    A  pei-fect  lamp-design  must  be  beautiful  in  all  three  of  these  tents. 

^ea   ■-  -        "         -     -  ■  ■  -      - 


SO  you  see  clearly  that,  when  you 
accept  the  loan  of  tliis  lamp  and  hand 
the  carrier  your  $^3.8.j  deposit,  you  are 
Dot  risking  the  sum.  You  are  not  risking 
either  money  or  annoyance. 

On  the  contrary — you  are  accepting  on 
the  pleasantest  and  safest  terms,  an  oi>- 
iwrtunity  to  get  a  lamp  of  superb  beauty 
and  artistic  perfection — and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  to  yourself,  before  you  de- 
cide to  keep  it,  that  for  a  lamp  of  equal 
or  nearly  equal  beauty  aud  distinction, 
you  might  have  to  pay  three  times 
or  five  times  as  much. 


IF  we  could  think  of  any  pleasanter, 
fairer,  more  confident  way  to  offer  the 
League's  productions,  we  would  ju^ 
do  it, — but  we  cannot. 


ar  the  Friend  you  hold  in  h  igftJ-M  esteem  ?  What  gift  can  expi-ess 
o  elearl;^  your  knowledge  of  your  friend's  good  taste  auddio- 
rimination.  his  love  of  rare  and  beautiful  thinga,  and  hia  appre- 
iation  of  exquisite  purity  in  art  ? 

And  what  can  better  express  your  wish  that  the  thing  you 
end  hini  s^Il  be  a«  lyrrmauent  a  source  of  luxurious  enioyuient 
ud  artiatic  pleasure,  aa  the  esteem  and  love  of  which  it  is  a 
emeinbrance  V  A  remembrance  that  ia  u-orihij  of  the  aentiment 
Qr  which  it  stands,— a  thing  of  ctOKsIc  dignity  and  uever-fadiug 
nbce,  in  whatever  surrouuUluga  it  may  be  placed. 


m 


You  can  order  these  lami«  sent  direct  to  your  Friends,  in 
Tour  name,  >«'ith  the  special  anuouncement  cara  provided  by  the 


,«agu«.    Vou  cau  pay  for  them  on  tlie  ^jne  raaia 
rere  delivered  to  you. 


if  they 


No  money  need  be  sent  with  this  coupon 
Decorative  Arts  League,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Pleaaesend  me  the  Greek-Pompelan  FloorLampa  d  I  will  pay  the  carrier  $3. W 
(dertoait)  when  delivered,  plus  the  transportation  charges.  If  not  sati«fa<-tory  I 
can  return  the  lamp  within  five  days  of  rrcdpt  and  you  Hie 
t«»  refund  my  deimRlt.  If  I  do  not  return  it  in  th^t  tmm  i  aereetopnr- 
chase  it  at  the  aiieoiai  uitr  ductory  price  of  »19.85  and  wiM  wend  S4  monthly  from 
date  for  four  months.  Uie  lamp  remaining  yonr  property  until  U\Vy  paid  for 
(Coni'ot  hr  sfnt  on  approval  oat.*iiU  Continental  V,  S.  A,) 

Please  eiit«T  my  name  ae  a  Correajxinding  Member  of  the 
Decorative  Arte  I^-nRue,  it  being  dietinctly  nnderstowi 
that  such  meml>eraliip  ia  to  co>it  me  nothing,  either  now 
or  l»ter,  and  is  to  entail  no  oliligatiou  of  any  kind.  It  aim- 
ply  registers  me  a*  one  interested  in  hearing  of  really 
artistic  new  things  for  home  decoration. 


Lamp  ia  about  ^  feet 
high.  Fmish  rich  Stat- 
uary Bronze.  Base  and 
cap  are  cast  in  solid  Me- 
dallium.  The  upper 
shaft  is  eeamleas  brass. 
Shade  is  parchment, 
brass  iKJUnd.  Outaidn 
decoratitniH  are  in  three 
color.-*;  the  top  and  bot^ 
tom  bands  iu  deej)  red, 
the  design  iu  dark 
green,  bacUground 

graded  In  brown. 

Inside  the  shade  the 
reflecting  surface  is  of 
a  delicate  pink  tone  dif- 
fusing a  warm  and  mel- 
low glow.  The  grace- 
fully curved  arm  U 
pivuted  at  the  shaft  so 
that  the  lamp  cau  bo 
raised  or  lowered  \riUi 
a  single  touch. 

Just  above  the  bulb 
another  pivot  enables 
thesluideand  the  bulb 
to  be  tilted  to  throw  the 
light  at  au  angle.  Fif- 
teen feet  of  cord,  with 
two-piece  attachment 
plug.  Wiring  ia  inside 
the  shaft  aud  aim. 

The  lamp  ia  complete, 
leady  for  the  bulb  to  Ije 
l»ut  into  it.  Weight 
l)ackeil  ia  about  '22 
pounds.  If  deaire<l  you 
can  cover  the  ahade 
wltheilk  or  other  fabric 
to  match  any  particular 
surround  iugs. 


m 


The  regular  price  was 
fixed  by  the  Le''.gue  at 
$3t>.  but  the  introduo* 
tory  price,  and  to  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Decorative 
Alts  League  was  SJ9.65 
(wiiich  may  have  to  bo 
discontinneti). 

The  price  has  not 
been  advanced  yet.  You 
cau  have  one  of  the 
MuUer-Fopotf  Greek- 
Pomiteiau  lampa— (if 
you  act  at  oncf  >— at  ex- 
actly the  price  t*id  by 
members  of  the  Decora^ 
live  .\rta  League.  Aud 
y  ou  can  become  a  mem- 
ber without  cost 
obligation. 
.  .  .  Kead  the  coupon. 


or 


OUTLOOK'S 

Ajiproval 

COUPON 

December  6,  1922 
.Vo<7  this  at  once 


m 


I M  PO  RT  A  NT— A  Iready.  as  this  is  written,  orders  are  being 
'eceived  faster  than  these  lumps  ran  be  made  at  present.  We  are 
ncreasing  the  uunilM^r.  But  it  ia  certain  now  that  orders  that 
tre  i»o»tpontxl  too  long  will  be  too  late.  Tlie  number  "e  have 
Lrv«n0-M   to  make  thin 


Signed. 


Addreaa. , 


rAiinnf.  h*  ini'rmautA       kft.  nn  t.hl« 


For  the  CHRISTMAS  STOCKING 

One  year's  subscription  to 

ST.  NICHOLAS 

and  one  book  of  your  own  choice 


All  For  ^ 


5 


THERE  is  no  more  helpful  gift  for  a  boy  or  girl 
than  a  year's  subscription  to  St.  Nicholas.  For 
less  than  the  cost  of  your  morning  paper,  you  can 
give  delightful  St.  Nicholas  plus  one  of  the  most 
mteresting  books  ever  printed  for  a  boy  or  girl. 

Sdect  any  one  of  thete  books: 

KIM — ^by  Rudyard  Kipling 

A  book  every  bo^  should  read,  and  will  re-read.  Tells  of  India,  the 
land  of  tigers,  intrigrue  and  mystic  lore— and  how  the  son  of  an 
Irish  soldier  grew  up  in  the  native  secret  service,  and  foUed  well- 
laid  plans  of  .the  f oreig^n  enemy. 

St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Book 

A  careful  selection  of  the  most  striking  Christmas  stories  and 
poems  that  have  appeared  in  St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  The  kind  that 
even  the  "grown-ups"  like  to  read  on  Christmas  Day.  Intensely 
interesting. 

— or  (my  one  of  tfte$e  fine  book$: 

Driftwood;  a  Story  of  the  Mississippi  River 

Stories  of  Useful  Inventions 

The  Complete  Radio  Book 

Pretty  Polly  Perkins 

During  1923,  St.  Nicholas  will  print  the  best  stories  of 
the  most  popular  writers  for  boys  and  girls.  Some  of 
these  authors  are  Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  Emilie  Benson 
Knipe  and  Alden  Arthur  Knipe,  George  Inness  Hartley 
and  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.  All  have  the  knack  of  telling 
a  fascinating  story  about  wholesome,  wide-awake  boys 
and  girls. 

Reading  St.  Nicholas  makes  better-informed,  broader- 
minded  girls  and  boys.  Prize  contests  develop  initiative 
and  perseverance.  Articles  on  travel,  science,  sports, 
camping,  topics  of  the  day — all  make  St.  Nicholas  a 
powerful  force  for  permanent  good. 

Sand  your  tubaeription  tu  toon  a*  poanbit,  ae  tha  book,  firat  copy  of 
St.  Nicholtu,  oim/  a  handaoma  Gift  Ccad  teill  arriva  bafora  Chriatmaa  Eva. 

^f^w  rr%f\ti.1       ^*'  '^'''"'**  M*f«<ia*>  Subscription  Dtpt.  R-22,  3S3  Fourtb  Ave.,  N«w  Yorli 

(^(Jv/S  OIV       ''<"'  *^  enckMcd  IE  plcu«  send  St.  Nlchoiu  Hacmsine  and  the  book  mentioned 

bdov.     (If  masasine  alone  i*  wanted,  encloee  only  t4.) 


NaaM.. 


..Addreea.. 


nd  (Book  lelectcd)  — 


..and  Gift  Card  to 


THE  BOOK  TABLE  iVontinued) 
agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  he 
said  of  the  author:  "That  young  lady 
had  talent  for  describing  the  involve- 
ments, feelings,  and  characters  of  ordi- 
nary life,  -which  is  to  me  the  most  won- 
derful I  ever  met  with.  The  big  Bow- 
Wow  Strain  I  can  do  myself,  like  any 
now  going;  but  the  exquisite  touch, 
which  renders  ordinary  commonplace 
things  and  characters  interesting  from 
the  truth  of  the  description  and  the 
sentiment,  is  denied  to  me." 

BOFE.     By  Itol worthy  Hall.     Dodd,  Mead  *s  Co., 
New  York.     »1.73. 

A  light-weight  story,  but  none  the  less 
amusing.  Henry's  rally  from  a  life  of 
elegant  leisure  to  a  fighting  e.xistence  as 
the  manager  of  a  movie  theater  is  capi- 
tally worlced  out  He  has  to  make  good 
or  lose  a  fortune.  He  malces  good,  and 
has  the  additional  satisfaction  of  out- 
witting his  Puritanical  aunt  and  her 
scheming  and  dishonest  husband. 

■SAIMT  JEANNK  D'ARC.  By  Minna  Carolina 
Smith.  The  Macnilllan  Company,  New  York. 
12.25. 

A  new  semi-historical  and  semi- 
flotlonal  narrative  of  this  saint's  life,  for 
saint  she  now  is.  It  has  imagination 
and  earnestness  and  leaves  one  filled 
with  enthusiastic  belief  in  Joan's 
personality  and  honesty.  The  author 
takes  a  more  literalistic,  and  therefore 
ecclesiastical,  view  than  most  students 
of  the  psychology  of  spiritual  sincerity 
would  accept.  The  book  is  an  addition 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  which  is 
always  of  Intense  human  Interest. 

IHX>KS  tXJU  YOU.VC;  l'X>I..K8 
JOHN  MAItTtN'S  BIG  BOOK.    Thi'  John  Martin 
Book  HouHc,  New  York.     $2.50i 

This  Is  the  sixth  of  the  "Big  Books" 
published  annually,  and  that  fact  alone 
indicates  the  popularity  of  the  idea 
among  children.  This  particular  volume 
has  a  picture  on  every  page,  and  over 
sixty  of  the  pictures  are  in  color.  Its 
contents  are  varied  and  include  all  sorts 
of  things  from  fairies  to  bears,  together 
with  much  fun  and  nonsense  of  the  kind 
small  children  like.  That  John  Martin 
IcBows  what  this  is,  his  long  experience 
and  success  in  catering  to  children, 
proves.  From  the  same  house  come  sev- 
eral small  hooks  for  children,  some  of 
which  have  a  little  Instruction,  but  all  of 
which  are  primarily  picture  books. 

BIOGRAPHY 
DAVID    LCBDf:     A    STUDY    IN    PRACnCAI. 
IDEALISM.      By    Olivia    RonBettl     ArreatL 
Llltlv.  Brown  &  Ca,  New  York.     $3..'% 

Many  self-made  men  become  absorbed 
in  the  pursuit  of  personal  success; 
David  Lubin  was  of  a  different  mold. 
He  came  to  America  a  poor  boy;  "went 
West;"  amassed  a  fortune;  but  never 
lost  his  ideelistic  view  of  life.  He  be- 
came an  influential  factor  in  great  move- 
ments; and  his  life-story  is  told  in  this 
book  by  a  sympathetic  co-worker  who 
imparts  her  admiration  for  Lubin's 
character  and  achievements  to  the 
reader. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITlCAl,  BCONOMT 
NKW    PALESTINE     (THE).      By    W.    D.    Ito- 

Orackan.     Illustrated.     The  Pace  Company, 
Boston.     |tSi 
Ybe  author,  while  doing  relief  work 
in  Jerusalem,  published  a  daily  pnt>er 
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— and  just  because  I 
played  good  auction  bridge 


99 


"  A  TEAR  ago  I  hardly  knew  what  an 
n  Invitation  looked  like.  Today  I  re- 
ceive 00  many  blda  to  house  parties  and 
bridge  luncheons  that  sometimes  I 
scarcely  know  which  to  accept.  Of 
course,  I  always  knew  a  lot  of  people  In 
my  home  town,  but  when  I  moved  to  the 
city  I  was  almost  appalled  to  live  In  a 
community  with  people  who  want  to 
know  who  your  great-grandfather  was. 

"I  am  not  a  social  climber,  but  I  gruess 
every  girl  Ukes  to  have  a  circle  of 
friends — to  know  nice  people.  One  day 
my  husband  and  I  went  to  a  Charity 
Bridge.  My  partner,  a  woman  who  Is  a 
social  leader,  seemed  very  much  im- 
pressed by  my  game  from  the  start. 
Finally  a  situation  came  up  where  I  bad 
to  make  a  sound  decision  or  we  would 
be  set.  She  made  trump.  One  of  our 
opponents  doubled,  I  sat  there  with  a 
lot  of  hearts  in  my  hand  and  one  miss- 
ing suit    What  should  I  do? 

"A  year  ago  I  should  have  been  in  a 
panic,  but  now  I  knew  absolutely  what 
to  do  and  1  did  It.  We  won  the  hand 
and  the  rubl)er.  This  woman  was  my 
friend  for  life.  From  that  time,  invita- 
tions seemed  to  come  to  me  out  of  the 
blue  sky.  I  must  say  that  I  think  I  am 
one  of  the  most  sought  after  girls  in  the 
town.  I  owe  It  all  to  learning  to  play 
Auction  welL  And  I  learned  almost  be- 
fore I  realized,  Just  by  reading  'Auction 
Bridge  in  Twelve  Lessons'  and  by  play- 
ing the  hands  described  with  the  special 
packs  of  cards  that  are  a  part  of  these 
lessons.  In  a  week,  after  I  received  the 
lessons,  I  teamed  more  about  the  game 
than  In  three  years  previously.  Just 
stimibllng  along  and  listening  to  the 
wrong  kind  of  advice." 

Everyone  must  play  Auction 

This  girl's  experience  in  learning  to 
play  masterful  Auction  can  be  your  ex- 
perience, too.  Auction  Bridge  has  become 
one  of  our  chief  social  diversions.  No 
one  loves  a  poor  player  as  a  partner. 
A  good  player  is  always  welcome. 

What  fun  is  there  in  being  a  "dub"? 
It  is  so  easy  to  play  good  Auction  that 
it  tfl  foolish  to  blunder  along,  repeating 


the  same  mistakes,  trying  a  partner's 
patience — a  social  liability  instead  of  an 
asset. 

Auction  Bridge  Is  founded  on  definite 
rules  of  play.  A  few  key  principles  can 
be  adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  hands. 
There  is  very  little  guess  work  about 
Auction  when  you  really  tmderstand  it. 
It  is  probably  the  most  scientific  card 
game  in  the  world.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  fascinating.  The  only  people  who 
think  Auction  is  a  game  of  luck  are 
those  who  don't  know  how  to  play  it. 

Let  a  master  of  the  geune 
teach  you  sound  methods 

Milton  C.  Work  Is  the  leading  author- 
ity on  Auction  Bridge  in  the  world.  His 
text  books  are  the  accepted  standard. 
His  opinions  are  the  last  word  in  Auc- 
tion. The  new  method  of  teaching  Auc- 
tion perfected  by  Mr.  Work  called 
"Auction  Bridge  In  Twelve  Lessons" 
enables  you  to  learn  a  good,  sound  game 
in  an  astonishingly  short  time. 

You  will  find  Immediately  when  you 
play  a  hand  and  read  the  lesson  relating 
to  it  that  Bridge  is  not  at  all  a  game 
of  luck  or  chance.  Skill  counts  every 
time.  It  Is  easier  to  play  good  Bridge 
than  poor  Bridge — ^when  you  know  how. 

When  playing  for  prizes  or  stakes, 
haven't  you  wished  that  you  luiew  Just  a 
little  bit  more  about  the  game  so  that  you 
wouldn't  be  on  the  loser's  end?  You  may 
be  astounded  at  the  Improvement  these 
lessons  may  make  in  your  game  in  a 
single   evening. 


Every  hand 
has  posslblli- 
Ues.  It  is  the 
hands  where 
re-entry  cards 
make  it  possible 
to  take  tricks 
or  where  an  un- 
expected play 
upsets  your  op- 
ponent's calcu- 
lations that  the 
expert  has  an 
advantage. 


If  you  are  fond  of  Bridge,  you  know 
the  thrill  that  coraes  when  you  liave 
executed  a  masterful  play.  If  you  caly 
play  Bridge  because  you  are  obliged  to, 
when  you  learn  to  play  a  sound  game, 
you  win  seek  opportunities  rather  than 
to  avoid  them. 

The  complete  course  "Auction  Bridge" 
consists  of  six  packs  of  lesson  cards, 
cx>ntalnlng  96  typical  hands,  together 
with  twelve  clearly  written  explanatory 
lessons,  each  lesson  covering  8  hands. 

Our  special  offer 

As  A  8FBCIAL  Introductory  offer  we  will 
send  you,  for  $1.76,  the  first  two  lessons 
and  .the  pack  of  lesson  cards  containing 
16  typical  hands.  You  will  be.amazed  to 
find  how  much  you  can  Improve  your 
game.  Do  not  send-  any  money  In  ad- 
vance. Just  pay  the  postman  $1.75 
when  the  lessons  arrive,  plus  postage. 
Then,  when  you  have  studied  these 
lessons  and  have  found  how  simply  and 
easily  you  can  become  a  master  of 
Bridge,  you  may,  if  you  desire,  order  the 
balance  of  the  lessons,  and  the  money 
you  have  paid  will  be  credited. 


r 


MILTON- BRADLEY  COMPANY 
S  Park  StrMt,  Sprintfcld,  Mm*. 

I  un  faitenited  In  "AaoUoo  BiU(*  hi  12 
Laaaoiu,"  by  Milton  C.  Work,  whkh  prorld* 
•  •bolt  cnt  to  mMterful  Anotlco.  P\tam  mod 
the  flnt  two  Imooi  »iid  •peck)  lenoo  mok 
No.  1.  oootnlniiiR  tb«  fint  ilxtMn  baikU  which 


I  ondentand  that  I  am  to  aeod  no  nooey 
now,  bat  mernly  to  pay  tbo  peatman  tl.76  plna 
Boatage  on  their  amnu,  and  tliaae  leaoaa  will 
Deooma  my  abaoluta  property. 


Name  . 


CUg. 


.Stale.. 


MillM  C.  Work 


I  -  .  Hc^MM^J^UiJL^U^-.l 
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CRowELL's  Color  Books 


John  Halifax,  Gentleman 

By  Miss  Mulock.  With  12  illastrationa 

in  color  by  Oswald  Hoses  and  G.  F. 

Nichols.    Sj^O  pages,  8vo.    Gilt  top,  net 

$8^0,  postage  extra. 
Among  the  fine  and  npstanding  stories  of 
English  literatore,  one  must  always  include 
X  John  Halifax." 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 

5y  Edwakd  Bulweb-Lttton.  With  12 
illustrations  in  color  by  Alberto  I*isa.  j^2 
pages,  8vo.     Oilt  top,  net  f2S0,  postage 
extra. 
Among  historical  novels — that  class  of  tale 
chargM  with  the  task  of  making  the  dead 
past  live  again — "  The  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii "  will  always  be  accorded  a  command- 
ing place. 

Lorna  Doone 

Bij  R.  D.  Blackmobk.    With  12  illus- 

ti-ations  in  color  by  Christoplier  Clark. 

600  pages,  8vo.    Oilt  top,  net  $2.50, 

postage  extra. 
"  Lorna  Doone "  will  never  lose  its  popu- 
larity. Merely  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  love  stories  ever  written 
does  not  begin  to  describe  its  appeal.  There 
is  something  in  the  adventurous  spirit  of 
John  Ridd  and  the  tenderness  of  his  sweet- 
heart which  set  this  tale  aside  as  one  of  the 
classics  of  romance. 

Les  Miserables 

By  ViCTOB  Hueo.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Isabel  F.  Haug^od.  Complete 
in  one  volume.     With  12  illustrations  in 
color  by  Bayard  and  Jeanniot.     I1S84. 
pages,  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  net  $3.00. 
Half  morocco,  net  $6.00.  Postage  extra. 
When  one  is  asked  to  name  tlie  supreme 
novels  of  the  world,  the  name  of  Hugo's 
masterpiece  rises  at  once  to  the  lips.     His 
"  Les  Miserables  "  is  one  of  the  three  great- 
est and  by  many  considered  the  first  of  alL 

Romola 

By  Geoboe  Eliot.     With  12  illustra- 
tions in  full  color  by  Colonel  R.  Goff 
and  others.  530  pages,  8vo.  Gilt  top,  net 
$S.50,  postage  extra. 
"  Roiuola  "  is  the  only  historical  romance 
from  tiie  pen  of  the  foremost  of  English 
woman  novelists.   Its  scene  is  laid  in  Flor- 
ence, at  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
and    its  outstanding  figure  is  the  great 
churchman,  Savonarola. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company 


Scottish  Chiefs 

By  Janib  Pobtbb.  With  12  illustrations 
in  full  color  by  Sutton  Palmer.  7 15 pages, 
8vo.  Gilt  Urp,  net  $3.00,  postage  extra. 
'*  Scottish  Chiefs  "  ranks  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  historical  romances.  First  pub- 
lished in  1809,  it  has  enjoyed  so  many  re- 
printings  and  been  translated  into  so  many 
tongues  that  its  fictional  interest  has  come 
almost  to  be  accepted  as  historical  fact  It 
weaves  around  tlie  figures  of  William 
Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce  a  wealth  of 
action  closely  related  to  history 


Shakespeare's  Works 

Complete  One- Volume  Laboe  Ttpe 
Edition.      With    an    introduction   by 
Edward  Dowden,  LL.  D.,  and  20  illus- 
trations in  color  by  Gertrude  D.  Ham- 
mond.  1,112  pages,  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
net  $5jOO.    Fostage  extra. 
This  single  volume  is  packed  with  a  rich- 
ness unapproached  by  an^  other  single  book 
in  the  world  (after  the  Bible),  and  is  neces- 
sary in  every  well-ordered  libraiy. 


Adam  Bede 

By  Geoboe  Euot.    With  12  iDnstra- 
tions  in  color  by  Gordon  Browne.      490 
pages,  8vo.    Gilt  top,  net  $2.50,  postage 
extra. 
The  story  is  unforgettable  because  of  its 
sincerity,  its  masterly  characterization,  and 
fidelity  to  life.  That  a  latter-day  artist  has 
caught  this  spirit  and  reflected  it  so  faith- 
fully in  his  canvases,  lends  added  cliarm  to 
the  present  edition. 


The  Qoister  and  the  Hearth 

By  Chakles  Reade.     With  apprecia- 
tion by  A.  C.  Swinburne.  With  12  illus- 
trations in  full  color  by  Alberto  Pisa,  E. 
T.  Compton,  and  others.      730  pages, 
8vo.    Gilt  top,  net  $3.00,  postage  extra. 
AlUiough  Charles  Reade  wrote  many  books, 
his  larger  fame  today  rests  upon  his  master- 
piece, "  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth."     It 
represents  the  age-long  struggle  between 
tlie  natural  desires  of  a  man  for  a  home  and 
family,  as  against  tlie  churchly  law  of  celi- 
bacy.   But  further  than  tliis  the  story  re- 
creates  for  ns  in  a  wonderful   way   tlie 
civilization  of  the  Fifteentli  Century. 

Publis/iers      .      New  York 


Photographs  and  Cartoons 


THE  OnTr.ooK  can  always  use  good 
amateur  photographs  of  Interesting 
scenes  or  events.  We  pay  |3  for  each  one 
accepted,  if  suitable  for  a  half  page  or 
smaller;  $S  if  selected  for  full-page  re- 
production.    We  especially  want  snap- 


shots made  by  the  iierson  submitting  the 
photographs.  Cartoons  are  also  desired; 
if  accepted  we  pay  |1  each.  Postage 
should  be  inclosed  for  return  of  photo- 
graphs if  not  available  tor  our  use;  car- 
toons are  not  returned. 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


6  December 
THK  BOOK  TASLB  {OontlnneOi 
for  several  months  during  1920.  This 
tact  will  Indicate  the  practical,  progreM- 
ive  character  of  his  book.  It  is  full  of 
iaformation  about  present-day  Jemaalein 
and  other  parts  of  Palestine,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  the  concise,  clear-cut  way  that 
one  might  expect  from  the  author's 
training.  Palestine  will  always  be  a  cen- 
ter of  interest  to  the  Christian  world  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Jewish  faith,  and 
this  book  will  be  of  special  suggest  Ive- 
ness  to  ministers  and  Sunday-school 
workers,  while  the  student  of  current 
affairs  will  find  It  scarcely  less  valuable. 

ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISH 
MODEBN  KNGUSH  B88AT8.     UT*-UM.     Kd- 

Ited  by  Ernest  Rhys.     S  vols.     B.  P.  DuCtoo 
*  Co..  New  York.     |6  (or  Um  set. 

This  collection  of  essays  selected  from 
English  and  American  literature  of  the 
last  half-century  is  notably  readable,  and 
the  reason  is  that  the  editor  has  been 
at  great  pains  to  choose  essays  which, 
if  we  may  say  so,  are  not  "essaylah." 
They  range  through  all  possible  kinds  of 
topics,  from  Edmund  Ooase's  "Cats"  to 
Augustine  Birrell's  talk  about  Carlyle. 
The  volumes  are  like  the  essays  in  that 
they  are  small  and  agreeable.  At  least 
fifty  different  writers  are  represented. 
We  note  among  them  only  three 
Americans — ^Vida  Scudder,  James  Rue- 
sell  Lowell,  and  Brander  Matthews. 
E<ach  volume  has  as  frontispiece  an 
attractive  silhouette  portrait  of  an  essay- 
ist 

SCIENCE 
ODTUME    OF    6CIENCB    (THE).      Edited    by 
Professor    J.    Arthur    Thomson.      VoL    tV. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    H-M. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  concluding  vol- 
ume of  this  valuable  work.  We  know 
not  where  to  find  so  comprehensive  and 
readable  an  account  of  the  principal 
scientific  ideas  of  our  time.  The  style 
is  lucid,  the  chapters  are  short  and  not 
overburdened  with  technical  terminol- 
ogy, and  the  numerous  illustrations  are 
intelligently  selected  and  well  printed. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED 

FICTION 
B8CAPE:    THE  8T0BY  OF  A  WOMAN  WBO 

BSCAPED.    By  Jeflery  B.  Jeffety.     Thomas 

Seltxer,  New  York.     Ifi. 
FlBLDDrO  SAROBNT.     By  Elsa  Barker.     B.  P. 

Dutton  &  Ca,  New  York.     t% 
FOOL'S  Hirx.     By  Leona  Daliytnple.     Rotert 

M.  HcBride  t  Co.,  New  York,     tl.73. 
UTTUE  BIAID  OF  TIBOnOA   (A).     By  AHe* 

Turner  Curtis.     Illuatrated.    The  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Philadelphia. 
MOBY  DICK.     By  Herman  Melville.     niostrat«L 

Dodd.  Mead  «  Ca,  New  York.    IS..VX 
MYSTBRT     AT     NVMBEB     SIX     <THK).       By 

Augusta  HuIpII  Seaman.    The  Century  Com- 
pany, Npw  York.     $1.79. 
NIGGER.     By  aement  Wood.     B.  P.  Dnttoo  * 

Co..  New  York.     W. 
PENITENT  <THB).     By  Edna  Wortblsy  ITDdar- 

wood.     Rou(hton  Mlfllln  Company.  Bostoa 

12.  

8TONB  IN  THE  PATH    (THE).     By  Maud  H. 

Chapln.     Daffleld  A  Co.,  New  York.    tLTSL 
8TBANGB    ATTRACTION     (TBB).      By    JaiM 

Mander.      Dodd,   Mead   A   Oa.   New   York. 

tt.sa 

TnA\'El.  AND  DESCRIPTION 
SHE  AMERICA  FIRST.    By  OrvlUe  O.  Hl«a«aad 
In    Collaboration     with    Charlea    J.     Herr. 
Illustrated.       The    Rasan    Prlntlns     House, 
Cblcaco. 
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Iwo  wonderful  books 
for  friends  of  trees 

TREES  AS  GOOD  CITIZENS 

■  By  Charles  Lathrop  Pack 
President  American  Tree  Association 

In  simple  words,  with  clear  pictures,  this  book  tells  how  to 
identify  shade-trees ;  how  to  select  varieties  for  every  location ; 
how  to  keep  trees  healthy  and  everything  about  trees. 

Home  owners,  students,  teachers,  nature  lovers  and  civic 
officials  will  find  it  necessary,  instructive  and  interesting.  Any 
one  can  enjoy  it.     Every  home  ownei  should  have  it. 

Cloth  bound,  268  pages,  1 6  full  color-plates  ;  125  other 

illasfrations. 

By  mail,  postpaid,  only  $2.00.     On  approval. 

THE  SCHOOL  BOOK  OF  FORESTRY 

By  the  same  author 

Your  appreciation  of  our  forests  will  become  greater  as  you 
read  this  book,  which  brings  the  clean,  sweet,  invigorating  air 
of  the  woods  into  your  home.  How  to  know  forest  trees;  why 
trees  are  necessary  to  prosperity  ;  how  to  conserve  our  richest 
natural  asset. 

Cloth  hound,  159  pages,  liberally  illasirated. 
By  mail,  postpaid,  only  $1.00.     On  approval. 

AMERICAN  TREE  ASSOCIATION 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Give  them 

the  priceless  gift 

of  Protection 

THE  greatest  gift  which  you 
can  bestow  may  be  the  gift  of 
wise  pro\asion  for  your  family's 
future. 

They  will  not  see  it;  they  may 
never  even  hear  about  it.  But  if  a 
certain  day  should  come,  then  they 
would  understand,  and  appreciate, 
and  remember. 

They  would  find  that  you  had 
made  your  will,  putting  your  wishes 
for  their  welfare  into  the  tangible 
form  of  directions  to  your  executor. 

They  would  find  that  careful 
plans  had  been  made  to  protect, 
for  their  benefit,  your  property, 
life  insurance,    and    other  affairs. 

They  would  find  the  burdens  of 
estate  management  being  attended 
toby  a  trust  company.  TTiey  would 
find  the  trust  company  sympathetic 
and  considerate  in  all  its  dealings 
with  them.  They  would  know  their 
inheritance  was  in  safe  hands. 

You  should  make  this  vital  gift 
of  protection.  Then  you  can  give 
your  other  gifts  with  a  freer  hand 
and  a  freer  heart. 

Ask  a 

Trust  Company 

for  a  copy  of  the  booklet, 
"Safeguarding  your  Fam- 
ily's Future,  which  fuUy 
explains  the  advantages  of 
trust  company  administra- 
tion of  estates  and  trusts, 
and  outlines  steps  which 
you  can  take  to  protect 
those  who  will  inherit  your 
estate. 

TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 

VMBRICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
FIVE  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


PUTTING    WHEELS    UNDER    INDUSTRY 
BY  ORLINE  D.  FOSTER 


Sourteay  of  Mack  .Trucks,  Inc. 

BAIL   CAB  USED  OX   SIDE-LINES   FOB   PASSENOEK,   EXPRESS,    AND  MAIL   SEBVTCR. 
RKQflRKS    O^^.Y    OSK-MAN    OPERATION 


THERE  is  a  new  era  dawning  for 
America.  To-day  city  and  country 
are  being  rapidly  tied  together  by 
a  new  link  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  US  all  to  have  twenty-four-hour  eggs 
for  breakfast,  milk  from  last  night's 
milking,  vegetables  still  wet  with  the 
dew,  and  any  number  of  things  which 
have  heretofore  been  the  prerogative  of 
the  gentleman  farmer.  No  longer  will 
the  individual  find  it  necessary  to 
wrestle  with  the  cutworm  and  swap 
garden  lore  over  the  fence  wit'i  his  next- 
door  neighbor,  for  his  wife  will  be  able 
to  purchase  fresh  vegetables  in  the  open 
market  for  less  than  he  can  grow  them, 
and  of  a  better  quality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  of  the 
farmer  is  coming  into  her  own.  Up  to 
ten  years  ago  the  life  of  the  woman  on 
the  farm  was  one  eternal  round  of  petty 
duties.  To-day  the  farmer's  wife  is  part 
of  the  near-by  community.  She  shares 
its  Interests,  belongs  to  the  Woman's 
Club,  attends  lectures,  knows  her  neigh- 
bors, is  able  to  talk  understandingly  on 
public  questions;  she  Joins  classes  in 
domestic  science,  reads  the  magazines, 
and  follows  along  with  her  citildren  in 
their  work  at  school. 

She  shops  In  the  near-by  town  and  she 
knows  values.  No  longer  Is  she  depend- 
ent on  the  Itinerant  peddler  for  sleazy 
calico  and  thin-bottomed  pans.  She  at- 
tends bargain  sales,  supports  'ocal  mer- 
chants with  her  trade,  stands  for  better 
merchandising,  and  knows  to  a  cent  Just 
what  commodities  are  worth.  She  visits 
the  niovlng-plcture  shows  and  enjoys 
educational  films.  She  knows  why  un- 
sanitary methods  are  a  public  menace, 
and  she  finds  herself  enjoying  the  neigh- 
borly competition  which  makes  her  but- 
ter a  little  better  and  more  In  demand 
than  that  of  her  neighbor  next  door. 

What  has  brought  about  this  change, 
and  what  Is  all  this  doing  toward  the 
making  of  a  broader  and  better  America? 


All  the  way  down  the  annals  of  his- 
tory progress  has  been  marked  by  better 
communication.  Isolated  sections  can- 
not grow  beyond  a  certain  point.  Inter- 
change of  commodities,  interchange  of 
ideas,  has  meant  not  only  the  upbuilding 
of  commerce  but  the  mental  advance- 
ment of  every  community. 

While  the  introduction  of  the  automo- 
bile has  meant  much  to  the  pleasure- 
loving  members  of  the  community,  it  has 
played  a  much  greater  part  In  Its  re- 
adjustment of  social  conditions.  Chil- 
dren are  carried  to  school  by  auto-bus 
without  tying  up  motive  power  which  is 
needed  for  work  on  the  fatm;  small- 
store  keepers  are*  learning  better  busi- 
ness methods  because  of  better  touch 
with  the  outside  world  and  increased 
business:  and  women  are  patronizing 
home  markets  because  they  are  able  to 
get  there  and  make  personal  selections. 
Then,  too,  the  city  worker  finds  it  pos- 
sible to  live  in  the  outlying  districts  and 
still  go  to  his  work  In  town  even  It  he 
Is  not  the  possessor  of  a  car,  for  bus 
lines  are  grldlroning  outlying  districts: 
the  rural  motor  express  is  making  short 
work  of  carrying  commodities  and  trans- 
portation is  Just  at  the  other  end  of  the 
telephone. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  made 
some  little  time  ago  by  a  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  New  York  State.  The 
purpose  was  to  provide  better  transpor- 
tation facilities  for  out-of-town  resldentf 
and  to  increase  local  business. 

A  waiting  station  was  built  in  a  cen- 
tral location  of  the  town,  and  In  the  sta- 
tion were  placed  a  numt>er  of  small  bins, 
each  bin  being  marked  with  the  number 
of  a  motor-bus  route.  Packages  sent  to 
the  station  by  merchants  are  deposited 
In  the  proper  bin.  and  may  be  claimed 
by  the  passenger  on  a  speol.M  ticket  or 
are  delivered  at  the  homes  by  the 
motor-bus  driver,  who  drops  them  oif 
at  the  respective  houses  as  he  covers  bla 


route.  A  small  fee  is  charged,  and  the 
expense  is  sometimes  borne  by  the  mer- 
chant and  sometimes  by  the  customer. 
As  the  busses  serve  the  country  district 
for  a  radius  of  eighteen  miles,  this  has 
proved  not  only  a  distinct  service  to 
country  buyers  but  an  immense  stimu- 
lant to  local  trade.  Telephone  orders 
have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
telephone  order  desks  have  been  in- 
stalled in  many  of  the  stores  t>nd  special 
buyers  fill  orders  by  personal  selection, 
becoming  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
needs  of  their  trade  that  they  make 
selections  with  almost  unerring  accuracy. 
Maintenanc*  costs,  including  salary  of 
the  attendant  at  the  terminal,  are  cov- 
ered by  the  profits  from  the  news-stand, 
which  sells  the  usual  run  of  popular 
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magazines  and  candies,  and  by  the  small 
charge  for  package  storage.  Each  bus 
driver  carries  a  key  to  the  station,  and 
the  door  is  unlocked  by  the  first  one  who 
comes  in  the  morning  and  is  locked 
again  by  the  man  who  covers  the  last 
route.  Increase  in  local  trade  has 
proved  remarkable  even  to  the  most  en- 
thusiastic sponsors  of  the  plan. 

Not  only  has  the  motor  bus  brought 
the  outlying  district  into  close  touch 
with  the  city,  but  it  has  been  a  flexible 
means  of  bridging  temporary  gaps  in 
transportation.  In  the  Far  West  it  has 
penetrated  to  those  isolated  sections 
whose  inhabitants  have  many  of  them 
never  seen  a  railway.  Twelve  thousand 
motor  trucks  are  used  to  tako  children 
to  school  in  this  country  and  hundreds 
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of  bus  lines  have  been  established  with 
regular  scheduled  routes. 

Not  less  difficult  than  that  of  the  out- 
of-town  resident  has  been  the  position  of 
the  railways  in  handling  passenger, 
mail,  and  light  express  service  on  their 
side-lines.  Little  jerk-water  railways 
have  often  been  willing  enough  to  give 
service,  but  the  expense  involved  in  pro- 
viding a  crew  of  three  or  four  men  to 
operate  the  engine  and  combination  pas- 
senger an^  freight  car  not  only  ate  up 
the  profits  of  that  branch  but  those  of 
the  others  as  well.  Fare  for  half  a 
dozen  passengers  a  day,  a  little  freight, 
and  a  few  bags  of  mail  does  not  offset 
wages,  coal,  and  the  standing  charges  of 
equipment. 

With  a  view  to  relieving  their  dlffl- 


Guaranty 
Service 


A  Gotton  Shipment  and 
Banking  Service 


ONE  of  our  customers  in  the  South 
recently  had  demonstrated  to 
him  the  value  of  a  banking  connection 
through  which  he  could  obtain  adequate 
credit  and  service. 

He  had  made  a  shipment  of  cotton  to 
a  Liverpool  firm.  On  its  arrival,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  was  not  accepted  by  the 
consignee.  Its  disposition  now  became 
a  problem  to  the  exporter. 

Through  our  New  York  Office  we  ex- 
tended the  shipper  credit  with  which  to 
repay  the  British  firm  for  the  unaccepted 
cotton.     Through  our  Liverpool  Office 


we  arranged  sale  of  the  cotton  on  a  basis 
satisfactory  to  our  customer,  and  at- 
tended to  the  collection  of  the  proceeds 
for  him. 

This  Company  finances  a  large  vol- 
ume of  American  cotton  exports.  It 
has  developed  a  service  which  is  of 
genuine  value,  not  only  in  routine 
matters,  but  in  such  emergencies  as  the 
foregoing,  which  ai"e  inevitable  from 
time  to  time. 

Similarly,  manufacturers  and  merchants 
in  practically  every  line  find  our  service 
an  asset  in  their  business. 


We  ihall  be  pleated  to  diteuis  in  detail  with  you  the  exoeptionally 
broad  faoilitiet  which  an  aooount  with  ut  places  at  your  oommaod. 


Guaranty  Trust  Gompany  of  New  York 
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THE    OUTLOOK 


THREE  IN  ONE  OIL 

SPKEVINTSKO'' 
^^??»r..     It  s  Easy  to  Prevent 
^li^-        Rust  and  Tarnish 

""i««.'ii"rT'u""rKM"««'-  Just  ml)  tlie  metal  with  3-in-Oue  Oil. 

Kust  niul  tjirnish  are  caused  by  the  oxygi^n  of  the  air  attack- 
ing the  metal.  Moisture  or  salt  in  the  *air  heliM  along  this 
chemical  action. 

3*  _-       /~\  __  ^      The  Univenat  High  Quality 
-  1  n  -  ^  n  e  Household  Oil 

penetrates  the  tiny  pores  of  metal  and  forms  an  invisible  r«kting  that  keeps  air 
away  and  sheds  water  like  a  dnck^s  back. 

Use  frequently  on  all  metal  aljoiit  the  house,  except  that  which  is  lacqiiere<l. 
Dampen  a  cloth  with  iViu-One  and  go  all  over  yonr  gas  or  gasoline  I'anf^,  pttr- 
ticutailti  the  inside  of  the  oven  where  moisture  from  cooking  coIli?cts. 
Everything  metal  that  is  nsed  infrequently  should  be  rublwd  generously  with 
it-in-One  before  putting  away. 

Get  the  .'t-in-One  habit.     It's  a  good  one.     M-in-One  is  .sold  at  all  good  stores  in 
I-oz.,  3-07..  and  8-oz.  bottles  and  in  IS-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

THREE-IN-ONE   OIL  CO.,       IC.T  It.  Broadway,  New  York  City 
FREE    SAMPLE    AND    DICTIONARY 

Scii'l  a  iw-stal  for  generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses.    Both  free.  D-38U I 


W  L.DOUGLAS 


FOB  HEN 

and  WOMEN 


$5^$7&$8  SHOES 

W.  L.  Doaglas  shoes  are  aetaally  demanded 

year  aJter  year  by  more  people  tban 

any  otlaer  shoe  In  the  Mrorld 

BECAUSE  ^*  ^-  "OongUkB  has  been  makinc  mirpaMinfjIy 
"   ^*^  good  shoes  (or  forty-six  jreara.  This  experience 

Of  nearly  naif  a  century  in  making  shoes  suitable  for 
Men  and  Women  In  all  walks  of  life  should  mean  sonie- 
thinf;  to  yon  when  you  need  shoes  and  are  looking  for 
the  liest  shoe  values  for  yonr  money. 

L  DOUGLAS"'**'*^   '^   Btfle,  quality,  material  and 


w. 


'  workmanship  are  better  than  ever  be- 


fore; only  by  examining  them  c»a  yon  appreciate  their 
superior  qoalitlcM. 

No  Matter  Where  Yon  live 

shoe  dealers  can  supply  yon  with  W.  It.  Doaglas  shoes. 
If  not  convenient  to  call  at  one  of  oar  1  lO  stores  in  the 
large  cities,  ask  your  shoe  dealer  for  W-LkDouglasshoes. 
Protection  against  unreasonable  profits  Is  guaranteed 
by  the  name  and  price  stamped  on  the  sole  of  every 
pair  Ijefore  the  shoes  leAve  the  factory.    Refuse  sno- 
-'titutes.    The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 

1f6riitolBrowilolnltj,w«eforoililo|.  IfAif        ^. 

^CRCHAHTS:  If  no  d»alir  In  your  tarnn  r'^'Oiff^TCMaf 

mndltt  W.  L.  Oouglot  t*0M,  sirMt  (mtay  rmMat  ^ 

w  txelutlv  rIgItU  t»  Am'M  (*/«  «•<'««  W.  b.  Vmex—  Dm  0*. 

itlllitt,  quick  tirifOttr  lliu.  I«t  ■fukSCkncklM.r 


$4.00  &  $4.50 


rLTTTING   WHEEL.S   UNDEP 
INDUSTRY   lCimUmue4) 

culty,  the  motor-truck  companies  niy 
to  the  rescue  with  the  offer  of  a  nil  1- 
whlch  would  fill  all  their  requirnnn' 
and  yet  permit  of  one-man  opcntkc 
This  car  is  fashioned  much  lihe  a  more; 
bus,  except  that  It  has  flanged  vtwrii 
and  a  place  for  mail  or  lisfat  freigtii.  I- 
is  operated  over  side-lines  by  one  mu. 
and  tests  have  proved  that  it  not  oa'< 
maintains  good  speed  and  takes  tiw  ir 
clines  as  well  as  the  ordinary  train.  W 
that  it  is  a  bear  for  heavy  snow  a*': 
plows  through  It  like  a  steant^ogiBe.  i 
very  necessary  requisite  for  tlie  side-ii^^ 
car.  At  the  present  time  something  <nr 
twenty  roads  are  operating  these  m 
cars,  with  excellent  results. 

And  just  as  the  motor  bus  fills  a  em- 
social  need,  so  the  motor  truck  is  sirisc 
us  a  quick  and  economical  method  >^ 
transporting  commodities  over  atxa^ 
hauls.  The  truck  is  not  only  bringing  i: 
produce  from  the  outlying  f&rm  to  tJ« 
city  dweller,  but  it  is  carrying  bact  a 
the  farmer  in  its  return  loads  the  cos- 
modities  be  needs  for  running  his  fan 
and  for  the  comfort  of  his  family. 

There  are  said  to  be  something  ov«r  1 
hundred  concerns  operating  tracks  ™>: 
sixteen  regular  routes  which  pus 
through  New  York  City  and  which  cor*T 
the  country  to  the  south  through  N«^ 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  t- 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  th« 
north  they  extend  all  over  New  Esglaix! 
These  companies  not  only  haul  prodw 
and  fruit,  but  also  manufactured  an 
cles. 

As  an  example  of  the  opportuniti^ 
which  present  themselves  for  mocr- 
truck  distribution,  the  Port  of  New  Tor 
offers  an  excellent  illustration.  Witfeis 
a  trucking  radius  of  the  Port  of  Nev 
York  8,000,000  people  are  suppUed  vi't 
thousands  of  tons  of  food  every  year 
The  more  directly  and  more  rapidly  thi« 
tonnage  can  be  transported  from  ahippr- 
to  consumer,  the  less  will  be  the  -wmar 
the  letter  the  quality,  andthe  lower  t.V 
cost. 

Throughout  New  England  faraeri 
have  been  quick  to  use  the  motor  trw'. 
to  reach  city  tables  with  their  prodar*- 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  BoMnr 
Post  Road  alone  carries  <15.00«.wo* 
worth  of  commodities  a  year.  But  tk-* 
does  not  cover  merely  foodstuffs  aS'' 
farm  produce,  although  thousandi  'i* 
dozens  of  eggs  are  one  of  the  largest  ir- 
dividual  items.  Manufacturers  ^<« 
found  that  for  small  articles  which  ha-« 
great  intrinsic  value  and  for  tran«|i»r 
ing  commodities  where  crating  or  b«  ' 
boxing  would  be  necessary  in  railw 
haulage,  the  truck  offers  an  eftsy  n>««iL< 
of  moving  them.  Farm  produce  :< 
packed  In  baskets  and  no  heavy  parkir: 
Is  needed  even  for  such  breakables  v 
eggs. 

How  to  keep  transport  costs  at  th^i- 
lowest  figure  is  continually  in  the  mlri- 
of  every  transport  company.  The  Anwr 
can  Railway  Express,  whose  tannac* 
mounts  to  the  millions,  found  that  stast. 
ing  motors  and  idle  drivers  conatltat«4 
a  large  share  of  their  expense.    X»ra 
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CRANB    UNUJADINO     DEMOUNTABLE     BODY 
FROM   FLAT   CAR   TO  TRUCK 

they  keep  their  drivers  bnsy  and  use  de- 
mountable trailers,  which  are  backed  up 
to  the  loading  platforms  and  are  loaded 
while  the  driver  takes  out  the  already 
waiting  load,  which  is  quickly  attached 
to  his  traction  chassis.  In  Chicago  and 
New  York  terminals  hundreds  of  these 
traction  units  are  continually  on  the 
move,  picking  up  and  releasing  loaded 
and  unloaded  trailers.  In  all,  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Express  operates  somethins: 
over  3,400  trucks. 

Much  this  same  plan  has  been  adopted 
by  one  of  the  largest  drug  chains  in  the 
country  In  supplying  their  local  stores 
in  and  around  New  York  City.  Careful 
analysis  proved  to  them  that  at  least 
within  a  radius  of  forty-five  miles  of 
their  warenouses  they  could  deliver 
more  economically  and  satisfactorily  by 
truck.  Not  the  least  of  the  considera- 
tions included  the  more  rapid  turnover 
of  money  invested,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
of  truck  delivery,  which  eliminated  long 
waits  on  sidings  and  lost  sales  through 
uncertain  delivery. 

This  company  uses  seven  large  cranes, 
which  are  adjusted  to  their  shippiuK 
platform  and  which  permit  the  hanging 
of  extra  auto  bodies.  When  the  truck 
arrives  in  the  morning,  it  deposits  an 
extra  body.  Within  a  few  minutes  a 
loaded  body  has  been  attached  to  the 
chassis  and  it  has  made  way  for  anothei 
truck,  thus  materially  decreasing  the 
space  necessary  for  loading  platforms. 
Extra  bodies  are  always  in  the  process 
of  loading  and  the  chauffeurs  are  not 
obliged  to  waste  any  time  standing 
around. 

In  the  Far  West,  where  great  stretches 
of  country  are  without  railway  trans- 
portation, motor  haulage  has  greatly  fa- 
cilitated and  lowered  the  cost  of  distri- 
bution. It  has  been  estimated  that  not 
less  than  4,000  motor  trucks  are  used  in 
California  for  contract  hauling,  and  the 
traffic  count  shows  an  average  of  286,375 
truck  miles  a  day.  In  the  fruit  belt 
motor  transport  is  the  Ideal  solution  for 
the  handling  of  perishable  fruit,  and 
great    fleets    of   trucks   are   continually 


"  The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens  in  America  '' 


Give  McCutcheon  Linens 
for  Christmas! 

ONE  gift  that  is  always  certain  of  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  is  the  Christmas  re- 
membrance of  McCutcheon  Linen.  For  people 
know  that  whatever  it  may  be — a  box  of  beauti- 
fully embroidered  handkerchiefs,  or  of  plain,  sturdy 
bed  sheets,  a  luncheon  set  rich  with  delicate 
hand-work  and  lace — so  long  as  it  comes  from 
McCutcheon's,  it's  of  the  finest  quality  obtainable. 

HANDKERCHIEFS 

TABLE  CLOTHS  &  NAPKINS 

DECORATIVE  LINENS 

BED   UNENS 

TOWELS 

Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  35 

In  our  (all  and  Winter  Catalog  No.  35  you'll  find  prices 
and  descriptions  of  the  Linens  mentioned  above,  and  of 
many  other  delightful  gift  suggestions  for  Christmas.  We 
give  mail  orders  careful,  painstaking  attention.  Deliveries 
are  promptly  made. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Departmmnt  No.  3S 

Fifth  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  New  York 
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Just  what 

is  Listerine, 

anyhow  ? 

"Y^^U'LL  be  interested  to  know 
''  just  why  Listerine  is  so  efficient 
and  so  safe  as  an  antiseptic — why  it 
has  grown  so  steadily  in  popuhirity 
for  the  last  half  century. 

Listerine  consists  of  antistptic  oils 
hikI  essences,  such  as  thyme,  enm- 
lyptnH,  baptisia,  gaultheria  and  men- 
tliii,  scientifically  combined  with  a 
siiiurated  solution  of  boric  acid. 

Thus  it  has  a  two-fold  antiseptic 
clTi'i't — first,  the  liquid  itself  h»lts 
infection ;  then  upon  evsporation  it 
leaves  a  film  of  pare  boric  acid  to  pro- 
lei-t  the  wound  while  Nature  henls. 

ItH  action  is  safe  and  sure.  Don't  lie 
without  it  at  home.  For  with  Lister- 
ine near  at  hand  yon  enjoy  that  com- 
fortable feeling  of  knowing  the  anti- 
neptic  you  use  is  both  efficient 
and  safe. 

The  booklet  thiit  comes  with  each 
liottle  explains  more  fully 

some  of  its  many  uses 

A  safe,  unirritating  antiseptic  for 
cuts,  wonnds  awl  scratches,  af- 
fording protection  iigainst  infec- 
tion while  Nature  heals. 

Ab  m  gargJe  for  sore 

throat  to  ward  off  more 

serious  ilia 

As  a  spray  iu  nasid  catarrh. 
A  safe  and  ftagrant  deodorant 
in  matters  of  itentonal  hygiene. 
I>eliglitful  after  shaving. 
Effective  in  combating  dandruff. 
Useful  in  many  skin  disordeni. 

As  a  mouth-wash  to 

correct  unpleasant  breath 

[halitosis^ 

Lambert  Plianiiacol  Company 

St.  Iaiuis,  U.  S.  a. 
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By  the  author  of  "White  Shadow*  in  the  S<Msth  Seas** 


ATOLLS  or  THE  SUN 

By  Frederick  O'Brien 

'T^HE  new  book  deals  with  those  blazing  coral  wreaths  upon  the  equatorial 
Pacific  known  as  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  which  are  among  the  most 
amazing  habitations  of  man.    Mr.  O'Brien  spent  months  among  the  Paumotuans 
taking  part  in  their  daily  lives. 

Moreover,  in  the  new  book  he  tells  of  further  adventures  in  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  and  the  reader  meets  again  those  unforgetable  native  figures — Elxplod- 
ing  Eggs,  Vanquished  Often,  Daughter  of  the  Pigeon,  Seventh  Man  Who 
Wallows  in  the  Mire,  and  many  others  who  first  appeared  in  his  "  White  Shadows 
in  the  South  Seas."     Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs.     Price  J5.00. 

OUR    REPUBLIC 

By  S.  C  Forman 

This  is  literally  a  book  that  no  American  can  afford  to  be  without  It  is  an 
authoritative,  up-to-date,  entertainingly  written  history  of  the  United  States  from  the 
earliest  times  down  through  the  Armament  Conference.  It  is  about  the  country'^ 
business  as  well  as  about  its  wars ;  it  is  about  its  industrial  life  as  well  as  about 
its  political  life.  It  is  not  a  text-book,  and  the  emphasis  is  quite  properly  on  the 
marvelous  development  of  the  country.  America's  story  is  one  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  stimulating  of  all  national  histories.    lUustrated.    Price  $5.00. 


OUR   MEDICINE  MEN 
By  Paul  H.  DeKruif 

A  vitriolic,  scathing,  enticingly  readable 
criticism  of  certain  absurdities,  abuses, 
preposterous  effronteries  which  the 
author  finds  in  the  medical  profession 
of  to-day.    (*1."S) 

SIDELIGHTS   ON   AMERICAN 

LITERATURE 
By  Fred  Lewis  Pattee 

Acute,  original,  eminently  readable  com- 
ment on  Mencken,  O.  Henry  and  other 
writers  of  present-day  inteiest.     ($2.00) 

SHOUTS  AND    MURMURS 
By  Alexander  Woollcott 

The  delightful  record  of  impressions  of 
a  thousand  and  one  first  nights  by  a 
passionate  play-goer.     ($2.00) 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  GARDEN 
By  Esther  Singleton 

A  beautiful  book — of  Elizabethan  gar- 
den.s,  of  the  flowers  Shakespeare  men- 
tions, of  suggestion  for  a  Shakespeare 
garden.    ($3.00) 

THE  SOCIAL  TREND 
By  E:.  a.  Ross 

This  author  who  "can  make  sociology 
as  interesting  as  most  novels  "  herem 
indicates  various  currents  in  contem- 
porary human  affairs,  especially  as  they 
affect  America,     (tl.75) 


DtBtinguiahed  Fiction 

THE  WIND  BLOWETH 
By  Donn  Byrne 

A  new,  full-sized  novel  by  the  author  of 
"Messer  Marco  Polo,"  which  James 
Branch  Cabell  called  "a  magically 
beautiful  book."    ($2.00). 

TWO  SHALL  BE  BORN 
By  Marie  Conway  Oemler 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Slippy 
McGce."  The  Boston  Transcript  says : 
"  It  is  full  of  humor,  amusing  situations 
and  dramatic  intensity."    ($1.90) 

MUMMERS  IN  MUFTI 
By  Philip  Curtiss 

A  novel  of  unusually  effective  character- 
ization and  delightful  humor.    ($1.75) 

SEA  WRACK 

By  Vere  Hutchinson 

A  powerful  English  novel  which  the 
London  critics  are  comparing  favor- 
ably with  Emily  Bronte's  masterpiece, 
"  Wuthering  Heights."    ($1.75) 

WINTERGREEN 
By  Janet  Laing 

A  Scotch  seacoast  story  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  charm  that  was  Stocktoa's. 

(»1-7S) 


(Sand  for  our  two  naw  iUaatratad  cataloguma^on*  of\ 
hooka  for  grown- apa,  tha  othar  of  hooka  forchildran* 


THE  CENTURION,  an  illustrated  monthly  booklet  of  mnf  TJim  sise  centaiaiaf  news 

about  our  authors  and  extracts  from  their  books,  will  bo  sent  regolatlj 

and  without  charge  to  anyone  upon  request. 

Address  THE  CENTURY  CO.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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PUTTING  WHEELS  UNDER 
INDUSTRY  (Continued) 
carrying  the  fruit  from  fields  to  canner- 
ies, to  the  railways  for  shipping,  and  to 
the  near-by  towns  for  quick  consump- 
tion. In  fact,  California  Is  gridironed 
with  motor-transport  routes. 

This  year  the  California  fruit  crop 
has  exceeded  all  expectations,  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  rush  the  fruit  to 
the  canneries  to  save  the  crop,  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  freight  cars.  In  talking 
with  one  of  the  representative  bankers 
from  the  State  at  the  recent  Bankers' 
Convention,  he  stated  that  the  raisin 
crop  alone  exceeded  three  hundred  mill- 
ion pounds,  which  is  three  pounds  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  recorded  in 
the  Census.  Regardless  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment,  the  vineyards  are 
also  making  an  excellent  showing,  and 
•wine  grapes  are  selling  for  five  and  six 
times  as  much  a  ton  as  they  were  before 
the  country  went  dry. 

Throughout  the  Middle  West,  where 
great  stretches  of  prairie  make  shipping 
(iifflcult  and  where  transportation  by  rail 
often  necessitates  from  three  to  four 
transfers  of  freight  In  what  might  be  a 
twelve-hour  trip,  local  business  men 
have  seen  a  big  field  In  the  establish- 
ment of  motorized  express.  With  the 
advent  of  good  roads  express  trucli 
routes  have  been  establishea  through 
many  sections  of  the  country. 

Seattle,  Spokane,  Portland,  and  Ta- 
coma.  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  are  alive 
with  motor-truck  transportation  com- 
panies, as  are  the  States  of  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  which  even 
have  their  ore-carrying  fieets.  The  re- 
cent unparalleled  production  of  the 
Southwestern  oil  fields  would  have  been 
impossible  but  for  the  motor  truck, 
and  Texas,  with  its  150,000  miles  of 
roads,  would  stagnate  but  for  motor 
transport. 

A  new  development  which  is  even  now 
In  an  experimental  stage  is  "logging"  by 
motor  over  corduroy  roads.  In  some 
sections  of  the  Far  West  this  logging  by 
motor  has  been  found  more  sp.tisfactory 
in  certain  cases  than  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  "running"  the  logs,  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  fine  timber  cr  for  pur- 
poses of  rapid  delivery,  and  for  these 
specific  purposes  it  threatens  to  super- 
sede the  old  system.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  that  on  return  trips  supplies 
may  be  brought  back  to  the  camp  and 
better  communication  maintained  with 
the  world  outside. 

Speaking  concretely,  motor  transport 
has  done  much  for  the  country's  eco- 
nomic needs.  It  has  facilitated  trans- 
port by  expediting  the  short  haul.  It 
renders  auxiliary  service  to  the  rail- 
ways; it  enlarges  the  farmer's  market, 
shortens  the  time  of  delivery,  and  re- 
duces the  spread  of  price  between  the 
producer  and  consumer.  It  Is  in  no 
sense  a  competitor  of  the  railways,  for 
it  moves  in  an  altogether  different  field. 
Railways,  waterways,  and  motor  trans- 
port each  have  their  place.  To  insure 
economical  distribution  each  should  be 
used  to  the  full  measure  of  Its  effective- 
ness. 


WINTER  VACATION  VOYAGES 


q«EDITERRAN£AN 


Red  Star  Liner 

LAPLAND  (18^65  Ions) 

J«n.   18,  Mar.  10,  1923 

Itinerary :  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers. 
Mourtco  (the  Riviera),  Naples.  Alex- 
andria (for  Egypt  and  the  Nile),  Hiiifo 
for  Jerusalem,  and  Athens  (Phaleron 
Bay). 

Hookiugs  for  iviunl  trip  cruise  witli 
ample  time  for  delightfal  visits  ashore. 


White  Star  Liner 

ADRIATIC  (24^!  tons) 

Jan.  6,  Feb.  24,  1923 

Each  of  these  distinguished  trans- 
Atlantiu  liners  is  favored  by  travelers 
of  diacriniiuation  for  her  steadiness, 
de  luxe  quarters,  cuisine  and  service. 
These  special  winter  voyages  invari- 
ably attract  tkoee  who  require  utmost 
service  in  their  joameys  to  and  from 
the  sunny  vacation  lands  that  edge 
the  Mediterraneau. 


T6  Naples  via  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  or  to  Egypt. 


'WEST  INDIES 

MEGANTIC  (20.000  tons  dhplacemadj 
Jan.  15;  Feb.  17;  Mar.  22,  1923 

Pnmltr  Skaimhip  *>  the  Wat  India 


This  magnificent  craising  ship  is  ad- 
raiiably  oonstrnoted  for  tropic  voyages. 
Careful  provision  for  the  passenger's 
comfort  is  revealed  in  every  detail 
including  such  important  matters  as 
ventilation  of  staterooms  and  the  de- 
lightful swimming  pool  on  deck.  White 
Star  Service  provides  luxuriously  for 
every  want. 

An  itinerary  planned  by  our  Cruise 
Department  of  more  than  2S  years' 


experience  in  the  West  Indies  provides 
a  wonderful  health  -  giving  holiday 
among  these  brilliant  lands  beneath 
the  Sonthem  Cross. 
Itinerary :  From  New  York  to  Havana, 
Haiti,  Santiago,  Kingston  (Port  An- 
tonio), Panama  Canal  (Panama  City), 
La  Guaira    (Caracas),   Triiiida<l    (La 


Brea),  Barbados,  Martinique  (St. 
Pierre),  St.  Thomas,  San  Juan,  Nassau, 
Bermuda. 


Imqmm  fat  hooUttt  tmd  dttailed  iafimmUioM 


i«:1Dedil'eiTAtieaif 

mr  (Limited  to  450  Guests— About  Half  Capacity) 


By  Magnificent  New     Cunard  S.S. 

Twin-Screw  Turbine  Oil-Burner,  20,(100  Tons. 


"SCYTHIA"     Specially  Chartered 

SaQing  Jan.  30, 1923,  returning  April  2,  visiting 

Egypt,  Madeira,  Portugal,  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Holy 
Land,Con8tantinople,Greece,Italy,Sicily,Riviera,MonteCarlo,elc 

The  "Scytliis"  1»  >  veriuble  floatinK  lalace,  with  apacioua  decka,  lounges,  verand*  c«J««,  S 

elevators,  commodiouB  Btateroouia  with  ruiinius  water  and  large  wardroljee:  bedrooma  aua 

Buitea  wltli  private  batba.  The  famoiui  Cunard  ciiiaiue  and  aervice.  (Only  one  aitthite  for  meals.) 

Free  optional  retlini  jiaftaiiK*^  at  Ijitcr  'late  by  any  t'uiiarj  stFamer  from  Kliiiice  or  England.        - 

Ratea,  deck  plana,  itinerary  and  full  information  on  request. 

'     '        "^  .  Karly  re6*Tvatioii  advisable. 


634 
Tours  and  Travel 


I^dncatioaal  Tonra  to  ECBOPE. 
■t  Siiniiner  IMS.  Oiganuer  of  amall 

catiwial  Toura,  IM  JL  Colkge  St.,  Ofewlin,  O 


A  r,A'i''fi^y^-  "  Third  Cruis. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

'o  Me  MEDITERRANEAN 

'd^^."^-'*''.''*'  SCOTLAND-.   26,xi(ri„    M 
''"r*  '  Summer  Cruiie  tftht 

BALTIC  (to^x) 


THB   OUTLOOK 

Tours  and  Travel  Health  Resorts 


EUROPE  1923 

Organize  a  party   and  secure 
your    tour    as  compensation. 

GATES  TOURS 


p.  O.  Box  5275 


Boston,  Mau. 


Attraethra  inropMala  to  organlien 
F.  C.  CLARK.  TimCT  Bld<..  New  York 


I^OYPT.  GREECE,  and  PALES- 
i  TINE,  ainall  private  larty  sailing  in 
Fobniary.  Also  IDEAL  SUMMER 
TOUR  of  EUROPE.  RKSKH  Eur" 
peaii  Toura,  lil  a.  Oxtord  St.,  Urotiklyu,  N.  Y. 


iicetoii 


THE  CEDARS  »'»':v'^^ J," 

l'iovi<l«iice,  R,  I.  A  iH-autilul,  restful, 
<li"ft  liouie  for  couvalesoent.i  under  ti-aiued 
nurauig    n-giuie.      Mi3.s  Kmma  E.  DoKrr.-i. 


C  Decncbr 

Hotels  and  Resorts 

B  N  Q  L.  A  y  D 


Europe  Summer  1923'*i!J*:;";P°'ll?' 

leaderahii).  Limited  ui.ml.Hr.  For  det«rl«  write 
Kobert  H.  BrOKuuig,  11;  Elm  St.,  Oberliii,  O. 


Panhr  Tamat  Papdar  Pricas 

Partiea  aaiUng  bi  April,  May,  Jane,  July 
and  Amniat.  Rcaemtioiia  being  made 
now.    Write  lor  booklet. 

BENNETTS  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
500  Fifth  Ayana      New  York  Cit, 


Health  Resorts 


"INTERPINES" 

Beautiful,  quiet,  restdil  »i)J  homelike.  Dver 
«  yeara  of  eiiccemful  work.  ThorouKh.  i-e- 
llable,  dependable  and  ethical.  Kveiy  com- 
lort  and  conrenience.  Accomuiodalioiia  ol 
auperior  quality.  Diaorderot  the  neivou»«v«- 
tein  aaiiecialty.  Fred.  W.  Men iinl.  Sr.  M.il., 
rred.  W.  Seward,  Jr.,  Jl.l).,  Goalieu,  .\'.  V 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

BERMUDA 

The  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

PRINCESS    HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

Directly  on  the  Harbor.  Accoujmwlatea  4H(l 
/.   ...  Own  Dei:  lolo  Ma,i  1. 

Orillroom.  Tiled  awimiuiue  pool.  Kolf.  teunia 

yachting,  aea  bathiug,  etc. 

Direction  of  L.  A.  TWOROGER  CO. 

Keache.!  by  Steamer-s  Furueaa  Bennuda  Line 

and  Royal  Mail  Bteam  Packet  Co. 


Ik  BERISTEDE  HOTEL  *^£S^ 

botel,.iiatnmiaed  by  tke  elil»  of  1 


Au>arica.Oaragtv) 
jgooar^cr«n.A 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rock    RIdio  Hidl. 
Maae.  Fine  looatioii.  wi_ 
oedrooiu.  Plaaauit  forart  wxika 
drirea.  Ourtabtea 


NEW   YORK    CITY 


'T^UK  beanty,  fosoination,  and  mya- 
■     tery  of  tlie  Orient  litres  viaitor* 
from  all  oTer  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

Tlia  <|iiaiuteat  and  moat  interaatlnc  ol  all 
coinitnaa.  Come  while  Uie  oM  atre  ciiatoua 
preyail.    Write,  uiautloiiinic  "Uutkwk"   to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Cat*  TrmOlc  Dept. 

IMPEIIIAL  COVERNIIEMT  RAILWATS 

TOKYO 

for  full  Information 
lata br  a  liadi faaai  iMmI  MiiiiMSMab. 
C  t  ■  ON.  aa^  upalaf  raacli.  t4-5  ia  *t  caaaM 


EUROPE  BECKONS 

WE  can  make  your  tratel  EASY 
.  J      „     <*"!»    TODKS 
include    Rome,    Switierlaiid,    Nethertuida, 
France  and  Britbh  lalea.    BaiUug  June  27. 
Tivelfth  Beaaoo. 
ROOMS  WITH   PRIVATE  BATH 

on  the  ateamer  for  those  enrolliujt  early. 

HIGH  ORADF,  TOURS  at  a  veirllODRR. 

ATE  PRICE.    Write  for  an  llituttsted 

Itinerary  to 

,_     WORTHtVHItE    TOVRS 

17  AJ«I  worth  St.,  Boatoii  30,  Ma»«. 


rill  be 
;iven 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ;! 

in  ornaulier  of  a  amall  party.  Katabliahed ..... 
Btaciica'a  Tooni.  M  Halaey  Bt.,  Brooklyn 

Dre«Ieii,Gennanya„^£!jyS,H 

se.  tlMi  monthly.    Party  of  older  trlrl  atii- 
leuU  tailing  April  li.   Apply  8,163,  Outlook. 

^i7Pt>  Palestine 

arge  attamera  throughout.    Hniall  gronpa, 

peraoually  condiictetl. 

Sailinga  Jan.  17,  JJIJS— Feb.  Id,  11870- 

Feb.  ■».  flnv 

EUROPE  1923 

Limited  partieM  enrolling  iKm-. 

fEMPLE  TOURS  giu'ra; 


EGYPT 

and  Mediterruiean  Lamb 

Ue  Craiae  to  Second   Cataract 

in  private  steamer 

pacial  SailiuK  Jan.  18 by  'upland 
Iter sailinca Fab.  ISand  April  IS 

for  ii\formation 

UYERSmr  TRAVEL 

It,  Nawton,  Maaa. 


Golf  on 

JVcwYear^Day 

Join  a  foursome  in  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, on  New  Year's  Day. 
Eigiitecn  holes  of  suprises,  then  delight- 
ful, laiy  rest  in  warm  sunshine  on  green 
lawns.  The  soft.invigorating  air,  turquoise 
akies  and  bright  days  brim  life  full  of  re- 
vitalizing enjoyment. 

Only  a  Few  Hours  Away 

Tucson  is  only  53  hours  from  Chicago, 
73  from  New  York.  Situated  on  a  half- 
mile  high  plateau  is  this  delightful,  mod. 
tin  city  of  15,000  where  snap  of  moun- 
tain clijnatc  and  zest  of  desert  air  com- 
bine. Motoring  tlirough  cactus  forests, 
hunting,  horseback-riding,  golf  (clubs 
are  open  to  visitors),  sight-seeing  in  Old 
Mexico,  Indians,  Missions,  are  experi- 
ences you  will  never  forget.  Come  now 
and  join  a  foursome  on  New  Year's  Day. 

Reduced  Rates 

Reduced  rates  on  all  lines  are  cffeiaive 
■with  direil  Pullman  service  via  Rock 
Island  or  Southern  Pacific.  Rents  are 
reasonable  in  Tucson;  hotels  excellent. 

Send  for  Booklet 

The  Sunshine-Climate  Club,  composed 
of  leading  citizens  and  institutions  of 
Tuciion,  has  prepared  a  booklet  telling  of 
life  where  winter  is  unknown.  Before 
jrou  decide  where  to  go  this  winter  — 
read  this  booklet.  Just  send  the  cou)>on, 

,  TUCSON 

Ouns/mc^Climatc  Club 

ARIZONA 

TlJC«ON  S[rNHIItI7a.<;LIHATB  Cl.UB, 

iSl  Old  r..cl.l()  Club  li]>lc..  TM«,.n.  AnVona. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet, 
"Man-Building  in  the  Sunihine  Cli- 
mate." 
Name __^ 


Hotel  HargraTe 

Wast  7M  »%^  tbnaack 
to  TIst  8t..  Mote  Tark 
MM  noma,  each  witk  hath.  AtaoMMi 
flraprool.  One  bkick  to  714  It.  a» 
traooe  of  Cential  Park.  CoaCon  mi 
reHoement  combined  wtth  laijMMi 
tatea.    Bend  for  illnattatad  boekta  i 


DAYTCJIA,  FLORIDA 

A  winter  liavea  in  Sunny  Floiida 

Situated  in  a  beautiful  orange  grove 
this  new  Inn  with  ptivace  cottage! 
offers  all  the  attractioM  of  a  southern 
winter  hoihe  without  its  cares. 

Modem  in  construction  and  taste- 
fully fiitTiiahed,  we  cater  to  people  of 
refinement,  paitlcuUrly  families.  Cot- 
tages adjoining  the  Inn  may  be  rented 
in  whole  or  in  pan  with  fidl  hotel 
service. 

Guests  enjoy  the  use  of  the  excel- 
lent Dayrona  golf  links.  Delightful 
motoring,  fishing  ahd  bathing  on  the 
fiunous  Ormonde-Daytona  heach. 

Special  rates  for  prolonged  stay. 
Opens  December  15th.  The  ideai 
home  for  winter  is 

^Osccola-Gramatan 
bm 


noiEL  juDsoN  'aj'£:i:« 

adjolnlnc  Jodaon  Memortal  Ckati^  !:<•  . 
with  and  witliont  bath,  itataa  SX-la  »>«  m- 
iilcliiUinc  uiealB.  Spaeia]  naea  tor  two  «W4J 
or  more.  Location  very  cantrmL  Omvm^ 
to  all  eiayated  and  atreet  ear  hiiai 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 


EARLY  GOLF  and  HUNTWC 

PINE  FOREST  INN 
and  COTTAGES 

Summerrille,  S.  C 
23  milma  from  Himtorical  Chmrlmm^ 
Open  Jaaaarr  lei 
Special  January  Tnnf  iiaaiia  ala 
Tlie  moat  delightfnl  mooth  for  wsMmx.    «• 
tiiuw— only  aiuiabine  and  aowen.  flapai-  \ 
liole  golf  eourar.  Tennia,  saddle  aad  carriv 
horaea.    Cuiaine  and  aprrioe  on  par  wkh  ta> 
beat  metropolitan  boUlt.  Qoiil.  WOd-Taian . 
r  ox  and  Deer  hontimc. 

^   W.  A.  SENNA.  Maaacwr 
Addreea  until  Dec  U— Ptyiuoi^  lau. 
Korthampton,  Jfa— . 

Boarders  Wanted 

DATING  GUESTS.  Two  kdlaa  iwi^^ 
'  In  family.  Houae  new,  aonny.  waS  Imkm 
Table  good.  Loeatioo^jiine  belt,  ••ppvmtr  hk. 
hotel, Bnka.  LOHOCgAMl'.  liSSmt.  S  J 


Real  Estate 


BERMUDA 


BKRM UI>A -FOR  BKNT.  I.anc 
rarniahed  hoaa*,  diailitu  iwaii^  < 

modem  Imiiroyemeuta.  stable,  tz  acv^  «tt.T 
front.  Dr.  A.  H.  rarm,  HamittoB,  Pi  n  n  >i 

FLORIDA 


FOR  SALE  is? 


and  rmmiea.  Perfect  cesiditiao.  Ca<p<><> 
TIa.  Idsal  winter  boase  at  a  Imiias 
J.  Saudiea  U.,  Cajnira.  Lea  Ca.  rw 


FOR     RFNT    '*  »r  n  roon  lapart- 
,_*■': '     H«r.»*.>  '"»•»  •••33,  a. 

couTeiiieiM-ea,  beeiitil^illy  knatad  c«  ladK 
Kiver.  <Ju»  aeaeon,    l)e  Itocia.  Urrrttx,  rfc. 


.--,..,,1  settlnirti  contribiii,!  «.iiiri 
-liarmaii.lg.tyetylotlie  se.l,on.  Iivcry  o„t 
't.'Or  .Siiiiiiiicrthne  Attraction.  Golf.  Sur( 
Iwitih,;;.  etc.  (y,.,, . 

St.  Aofiiitioe Alcazar   Dec.  14 

St.  Auiattine..  .Poace  De  Leon  Jsa.  4 
Oraisad-oB-liieHalifai.  Oraiasd  Jaa.  5 
P.jm  Beach....  Royal  p,i,ci,,.   J,,.  IS 

Falsi  Beach Breakerl    Dec.  20 

J?""' RojslP.la   J.a.  I 

Key  Writ Cifi  Marias    Dec.  30 

Usf  Key  .LontKrrFiiliin?Cjiii|>  Jas.  I 
Natuu.  Bshamaa  Rsyal  Victoria   Dec.  2» 

■  '  .i;^   '^''^  f'f^r.tU.i.f,!  ttltA"lfru  tlH  Pui>: 

I  ).f..ii-li  Pullmans  from  Nen  V,.rl.  ilirct 
to  M  |...,<t  Coast  reioni.  in,  I,„iii,i,.  Kry  W>M 
I  rll.iv.ina;  fliroinh  slcc|»rs  t.«wcen  (hi- 
«..ii:o  an.l  Mlaii.i;  tliro..;:Ii  P.illirons  from 
ollirr  seiti.ins  to  Jacks-.inillc  c.iiinect  »illi 
'.;"'""""  "'"iilntf  car  trains  en  the  I-.Ii.C. 
>■,!  ■  7j  ',',"''■  "eeper  between  llr,ston  on.l 
MlimI  dally,  33  hoiira. 
•>'n.i  for  in/^rin,ttun   t\i,-i.',/  c,„.',,iMi'i  ■ 

FtOtIM  Hit  C««JI  (Flailat  Iplsal 

'*•  '•■»  '"■•t,  til  Filia  >n~t 

letejaanai-aiSn..  taoira  tZM  m^  mi 

Bmmnt  Blllca.  SI.  SafaalMM,  rianSa 


Soireirto,FU.:,r3S£;;-_ 

two  bathrooma,  alee|ili«  torch 

cation.    Fine  apring  aater.    Tot  uak*  mir 

$li>,m.  AddreaaoaSer.  Boa  »».Ci^^SLril 

NORTH    CAR O  L I N  A 


f 


Winter  Homes 

For  Sale  and 
for  Rent 

A.  S.  NEWCOMB  ft  COMPANT 


1£?22 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILK  OWNERS,  Rarageinmi. 
Ill  ec  ban  ten.  »*>ii>l  Uxlay  for  tree  copy  of  this 
tuoutli's  iwitie.  It  coiitaiuBliHl|iful,  iiiitnictive 
iiiforiuatioikoii  ov«?r]imiljiiK,iRiiitioii  iroubleta, 
wiring,  car  1)111- etorti,  stomee  batt^ri^H.  etc. 
Over  IJn  i»age«,  illiutrateu.  SeniJ  for  fi*ee 
copy  to<lay.  AiitoiuubilM  Uigtmt,  HI  Butler 
liuildi        "^      ■ 


BiiildiuK.  Ciuctuu&ti. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 

BIG  iiioiiey  in  writiuf;  photoplays,  aturiea, 
|M>euiB,  iiou£fi.  Send  today  for  FREK  copy 
ol  Auifricu'H  leading  writer's  luaj^zine.  full 
ttf  helpful  advice  ou  writing  aud  H«lUug. 
WKlllicRS  DJO£ST,  688  Butler  Buildiug, 
Ciuciuuati. 

SPEAKERS.-Siieciftl  BiibiecU  preinred; 
lectures,  articles,  oratioitB.  debates.  Expert 
service.  Authors*  Research  Bureau, 6i)0lnfth 
Ave..  X.  Y. 

TRAVELED  lady  (college  gradtutte)  writes 
iMiiNrrs  for  busy  cliib  uomeu.  Box  807*  Biiig- 
Iiaiutuu.  X.  V. 

FREEMAX'S  History  of  Cape  Co-i.  New, 
c-umplete,  well  bound.  Limited  iiuuiber  only. 
li*)x  -W,  Station  O,  Xew  York  City. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SAFE  8;>  FIRST  AlOIlTGAtiE  IN'COME 
CERTIFICATES  additionally  secured,  tax 
expuiiited,  ijuarterly  payments.  Permanent 
u/  reconvert! ble.  Ask  circulars.  Howe  Build- 
iii^  &  LoAu  Co.,  Jacksouville,  Kla. 

WANTED  — College  woman,  experienced 
tM-ivate  schools,  to  invest  in  establisfied  girls* 
mIi<>o1,  California.  ;t,WiK,  Outlook. 

CHRISTMAS    GIFTS 

<:HR1STMAS  stocking  boxes.  Send  Sl.OO 
for  ten  toys  for  y<inr  cliild^B  stocking.  Santa 
Clans  Wonder  Balls  of  ten  miniature  toys, 
»1..:5.  Two  8tyle«— b«jy8  aud  pirla.  The 
KiiiUevmart.  1613  Linden  Ave. .Baltimore,  Md. 

WHIFF  fmm  the  Maiiin  woods.  Cretoii  cov- 
fv*^  real  t\r  belsaui  pillow,  size  l'.'"xl)i",  fl 
by  iMrcei  ixwt.  Also  haiuUome  lonKOiaire>l 
.Aiigorakitteus.  Mrs.  Wallace  Westou,  Slod- 
iiiun.  3Ie. 

EMPLOYMENT   AGENCIES^ 

SECRETARIES  and  social  workers,  dieti- 
tiaus,  cafeteria  managers,  governesfles,  ma- 
truus,  housekeepers,  superniteudeuu.  Miss 
Uicharda,  Providence,  R.  I.  Box  6  East  Side. 
Boston  OfHce,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11  to  1. 
Address  Provideace. 

WAN'I'KU— Competent  teachers  for  public 
aud  private  achocls.  Calls  couiiug  every  day. 
a«ud  for  circulars.  Albauy  Teaciiers'  Agency. 
Albauy.  N.  ?. 

WANTRD-Teachen  all  aubjecU.  Good 
vacancies  in  schools  aud  colleges.  luterua- 
tioual  Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hall.  N.  V. 

ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAVS,  musical  comedies  aud  revues, 
luiustrel  music,  blackface  skits,  vaudeville 
aetH.  niouologs,  dialogs,  recitatioue,  euter- 
taiumMuts,  musical  readin^fs,  stage  Iiand- 
books,  ntake-up  goo^ls.  Big  catalog  free. 
T.  S.  DenisoD  Jt  Co.,  ti2;t  So.  W  abash,  Dei>t.  74, 
Chicago. 

GREETING    CARDS 

COPLEY  CR.AFT  HAND-COLORED 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS  will  be  sent  ou  ten 
days'  approval.  Tlie  Line  is  beet  known  for 
its  di>ttint'tive  verses.  Jessie  A.  McNIcol,  18 
Huutingtoit  Ave..  Boston,  Mass. 

I'NIQITK Christmas  cards,  ten  and  fifteen 
L-entri.  Anna  Wildmaii,  The  Cliuton,  Phila- 
dflphia. 


STATIONERY 


U  N  USUALLY  desirable  sUtlouery  for  anj 
tyiie  of  correspond eiice.  2W  ah»ecs  hlgii 
gra*le  note  ita^ier  and  IlU  euveloi>es  printed 
with  your  name  aud  address  iKwtimiu  $1.^. 
Samples  ou  request.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
Htationery,  but  do  you  waut  to?  l^wis,  284 
Hecoud  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

OLD  Hampshire  bond;  100  sheete  <6Xx7) 
uud  i-'^  euvelojiea,  piinted,  SJ  delivered. 
Kraukliii  Printery,  Warner,  N.  H. 

151)  letter  sheets  aud  100  envelopes,  ^.  Sam- 
ples on  reuueat.  fiuniett  Print  Shop,  Box  14d, 
Astilaud,  O. 

HELP    WANTED 


l*rofesslona]  Situations 
COUNCILOR,  Protestant,  with  following, 
boys*  summer  cami>,  Manie.    '2,Wb,  Outlook. 

UoslaeM  Sltuatloos 

HOTTXS  NEED  TRAINED  MEN  AND 
WOMEN.  Natiou-wide  demand  for  high, 
salaries!  men  antl  women.  Past  exi>erieuce 
imneceaaary.  We  train  you  by  mail  aud  put 
you  in  touch  with  big  upiMrt unities.  Big  pay, 
nne  IMiig,  interesting  work.  (|nick  advance- 
ineut,  permanent.  Write  for  free  book, 
•  YOUR  BIG  OPPORTUNITY.'*  Lewis 
Hotel  Traiuliig  Schools,  Room  5843.  Wash. 


THE   OUTLOOK 

HELP      WANTED 

ConipanionM   and   Domestic   Helpers 

WANTED— .Mother's  lieljier  to  assist  hi 
care  of  tlii-ee  little  girls— one  hi  sch<x>l.  Con- 
necticut home— two  houi-s  from  New  York. 
»,ii75,  Outlook. 

SITUATIONS    WANTED 

Business  Situations 

TOUNG  man  with  a  wide  and  varied  expe- 
rience ill  child  welfare  work,  re<.*ently  super- 
intendent of  an  orphaiui^e,  desires  executive 
or  subH-xecutive  position.  Conversaut  hi 
French,  Italian,  aud  German.  Cajiable  grade 
8t>hool  teacher.  Best  ot  references.  J,iKt8, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  librarian  wauts  temiw- 
rary  work ;  not  necessarily  iu  a  library,  but 
where  library  training  counts.  3,iKiy,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  who  has  liad  training  in  iirstitu* 
tiunal  management  and  several  years*  expe- 
rience as  manager  of  coU^e  dining  room  aud 
as  housekeeiier  in  boys*  school  would  like 
iMjnition  in  school  or  institution  iu  New  Eug- 
laiid.  3,(i-)0,  Outlook. 

WOSI.\N  with  experience  and  executive 
niiiltty  desires  i>osition  April,  IH:^,  as  institii- 
tionaldirei-torur  sujierintendent.  References. 
;i.iiKV  Outlook. 

SECKETAKV  — Educated,  refined  young 
uomaii  desires  iHMiliou  after  January  1  hi 
office  ol  girls'  scluxil  or  other  e*lucational 
institution.   Address  3.U61,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic   Helpers 

YOUNG  American  teacher,  college  gradu- 
ate, seven  years*  residence  iu  Euro|>e.  siieaks 
four  Innguages.  will  chai>erou  young  ladies  to 
Europe  Tor  tmvel  and  study.  Details  on  re- 
quest. 8,:i84,  Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  supervising,  by  Ameri- 
can woman  of  ability,  refinement.  Kxcellent 
references.   3,1)68,  Outlook. 

COMPETENT  middle-aged  woman  desires 
position.  Dressmaker,  resident  se.imstress, 
clever  sliopper.  Geuerally  useful  in  home. 
Salary  $1!^  weekly.  References.  ;t,U73,  Outlook. 

COMPANION  to  elderly  lady  or  semi- 
invalid.  Practical  nursing  exiwnence.  Will 
go  South  or  California.    3,u7u,  Outlook. 

CULTURED  young  woman  as  companion 
or  so«!ial  secretary.  College  education.  Will 
travel.    ^,071,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  gentle- 
woman with  bMit  of  references,  a  iMMt  as 
comimnioii  to  an  adult  or  children.  Apply  to 
S.  B.,  care  Mrs  L.  J.  Phelps,  441  Park  Ave.. 
New  York. 

RKFINKD  woman  as  comimnion,  lioiue- 
work  assistant,  seamstress.  Good  home  more 
of  an  object  than  high  wages.    ^,U77,  Outlook. 

COMPANION  to  motherless  girls.  Culti- 
vated lady  n  ill  give  devotioii,  svuHiathy,  aud 
iutelligeut  care.  Supervision  of  clothing  and 
housekeeping.  Box  JiS&,  Merion,  Pa. 

REl-1  NED,  educated  lady  wlaliee  position 
as  oomiMuiiuu  or  nursery  governess,  with 
family  going  Soutli  for  winter.  3,U7if,  Outlook. 

Teacbers  and   Govemeases 

TUTOR  (English,  wife  American)  receive 
one  or  two  boys  for  very  special  care  into 
their  home.  Limit  five.  Hitihest  references 
bearstrictestimestlgation.  English.  Freuch, 
Latin,  mathematics,  etc.  Fine  gymuasium. 
Outdoor  sports.  Hapi>y  home  atuiosiiliere. 
3,U.U,  Outlook. 

PHYSICAL  director  desires  position  be> 
ginning  February.  Five  years*  exiierience  hi 
college  aud  normal  school  work.3,Ut>l,Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN,  American.  Protestant, 
desires  position  of  tnist  iu  private  family. 
Exiterleuced  iu  teaching  Englisli  subjects 
aud  music.  Excellent  traveler,  domestic,  re- 
sourceful.   3,W>y,  Outlook.  , 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  the 
care  ot  obstetrical  iwtieuts  a  very  thorough 
nurses*  aid  course  ol  six  months  is  offered  by 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  307  Second  Ave.,  New 
York.  Monthly  allowance  and  full  mainte- 
nance is  furnished.  For  further  information 
address  Directress  of  Nurses. 

MISS  Guthman.  New  York  abopper.  will 
b1ioi>  for  you,  services  free.  No  samples. 
Refereuces.   3U»  West  With  St. 

BOYS  wanted.  Vio  boys  wanted  to  sell  Tlio 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary, 
Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Department. 
The  Uutlook  Comiiany,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

WANTED— Defective  people  to  board. 
Address  W..  Pawling.  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  nurse  owning  Itilurious 
home  would  like  elderly  couples  or  persons 
as  guests  or  i«tieuts.    Address  7,948,  Outlook. 

M.  W.  Wightman  Jb  Co.  Shopping  Agency. 
establlslied  185*5.  No  charge;  prompt  delivery. 
a  West  24th  St..  New  Vork. 

EXCELLENT  private  home  and  nursing 
for  limite<l  number  tuVrcular  patients. 
Special  dleU.    Address  'A949.  Outlook. 

THE  Olivia  Sage  School  of  Pi-actical  Nursing 
offers  a  one  year  s  cum-se  iu  bedside  nursing 
to  a  limited  number  of  women.  Pupils  receive 
maintenance,  uniform,  aud  salary .  For  further 
information  apply  to  Director.  New  York 
Infirmary  lor  Uomnii  uud  Children.  Stuyve- 
muit  Stjuare,  New  York. 

FOR  adoption.  Sinter  luid  brother,  aged 
three  and  four  vars.  <.irl  ha.-*  «lark  liair  and 
brown  eves :  Ix^v  has  dark  hair  and  gray  eyes. 
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_^    -tj  he  Land  of 

^^        Sporls^ 


BERMUDA 

Visit  this  Winter  paradise  for 
sportsmen.  Wonderful  golf  (2 
new  18-hole  courses),  tennis, 
fishing,  bathing. 

Royal  Mail 

"'Che  Comfort  liflule" 

Weekly  sailings  from  New- 
York  by  S.  S.  ARAGUAYA 
(17,500  tons  displacement), 
the  largest  steamer  sailing  to 
Bermuda. 

Send  tor  hookkl  0-5 

West  Indies  Cruises 

Jan.  24th  and  Feb.  24th 

Two  fascinating  cruises  among 
these  fascinating  islands  on 
the  S.  S.  ORCA,  (25,500  tons 
displacement)  newest,  largest, 
and  moat  luxurious  steamer 
engaged  in  West  Indies 
cruises.  Visits  to  Nassau,  Ha- 
vana, Jamaica,  Colon  (Panama 
Canal),  La  Cuayra,  Trinidad, 
Barbados,  Martinique.  St. 
Thomas,  San  Juan  and  Ber- 
muda. Rates,  $250  and  up. 
StnJ  for  kookkl  0-6 

EUROPE 

Fortnightly    sailinKS    to    Cherbourg, 

Southampton    and    Hunbutg 

by  fsmous  "O"  steamers. 

Tin  Rtyal  Mail  Stsam  PackstCo. 

26  Broadway New  York 

607  Boylston  St ,  Boston 

117  VV.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
Seattle  San  Francisco 


m/i^m 


BMfUM 


l/A£ 


iVndmr  Contract  with  Bmrmuda  Gov^mmmnt) 
Offers  Bermuda  TourlstH 
the  following  exclitptive 
advautnjfeH— 

SAILINGS  TWICE  WEEKLY 

via  Fastest  Steamers  on  rotite  Landing 


Pnshsngers  directly  at   Hainilton    Dock 
avoid  iDg     iucoiivenieuce    of    transfer     by 
temier. 
Tirketa  t^ood  On  either  steamer  inanrine  un- 
equalled ex;>rea8  service  via  Palatial  T«hi-8crew, 
Oil-burning  Steamers. 

S.  S.  "FORT  VICTORIA"  & 
S.  S.  "FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 

From  New  Vork  Kvery  Wetl.  »n<I  Sat. 
From  Bermnda  Kvery  Tnvn.  aii<l  Sat. 

SPKCIAL  HOLIDAY  SAILINGS 

LenvliiK  New  York  I>rc.  30.  "i.'t  itii<l  30 

ForClirUtmasor  New  VearNIn  Heriiiuda 

Beriuiiila  Offers   All   Oiit-<loor   S|>orts 

including  Oolf  (Two  IS-liole  Couimvi.  Teiuiis.  nail- 
ing, batliinic,  tr»i«hooting,  horse  rating,  flaliiuK.  rid- 
ing, driving,  cycling,  etc. 

Mutlerii  Hotels— No  Pa»»i>ort» 

Book  NOW  for  Winter  and  Holiday  Sailings 

Fur  illitfitratfd  SookUU  trrit*i  tu 

FURNESS    BERMUDA   UNE 

34  Whitehall  Street  Neor  York 

Or   .4,ny  Tourist  AKeiif 


Ga« 


THE   OUTLOOK 


THE  PRETTIEST  LAMP  YOU   EVER  SAW 


Direct  to  you 
at  Dealers*  Prices 

This  CTquwrte  Urop  it  of  a  type  and  qual- 
ity (or  which  you  would  hare  lo  pay  $10 
in  any  store  telling  lamp*.  It  it  o(  aitittic 
Tudor  roie  detign,  and  wa<  given  a  place 
ci  hoDor  oa  an  onyx  pedettal  at  a  recent 
lighting  thow  becaute  of  its  eztteme  beau- 
ty. The  ihade  it  6  inchet  in  diameter  and 
is  of  fineat  double  nlk,  with  Tudor  roie 
rowlte  and  edging  of  gold  braid.  Instead 
of  aiking  you  lo  go  to  a  store  and  buy  this 
appealing  lamp,  we're  offering  it  to  you 
direct,  at  the  same  price  which  the  dealer 
would  pay  for  it,  or  jutt  half  of  what  he 
would  charge  you  for  it.  THINK  OF 
ITl 


Your  money 

back  if  not 

Matiafimd 


Christmas  Orders 

Should  be  placed  now 

A  PRIZE  LAMP 

nyi  inches  high  COMPLETE  WITH 
SHADE  of  finest  silk,  6  feet  of  genuine 
lilk  extension  cord  and  latest  type  of 
attachment  plug  for  only 

$4.90  each 

($9.50  for  2) 

«Q  CUiugQ  chugps  prtpud !  Lamp  (urnubed  in 
dfuee  fiiuilwt:  PompeiaD  Bronze,  Antique  Cold, 
or  Ivocy.  Shadei:  Rote,  Cold,  or  Blue.  You 
coddn*!  give  a  finer  Chralmai  prvacnt.  Send  in 
your  order  today.  It  will  be  shipped  whenever 
you  lay.  Terms  are  cash  with  order  —  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED! 


UNIQUE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept  lO,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


L/ommemorating  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  our  first  Around  the 
World  tour 

The  gOLDEN JUBILEE  CRUISE 
—LIMITED  TO  400  GUESTS— 

Sailing  from  New  York  Jan.  24 
Returning  May  31 

by  the  specially  chartered.oil-buminf; 
NEW  CUNARD  STEAMSHIP 

"SAMARIA" 
"Visiting  Each  Country  in  Glorious 

Springtime. 
Thegnr^L-o/ii ifweiai)  of 30,000 miles 
embraces :  Mediterranean  cities  anii 
Egypt — four  weeks  in  India,  Dutch 
E-"ast  Indies,  and  Straits  Settlements 
-Saigon  in  Indo-China,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  China— ^two  weeks  in 
Japan  —  Hawaii,  San  Francisco, 
and  Panama  Canal. 

H'l'  uigj;(>t pnui/i/  nuii.iti'^n^. 
I.furiiittti  u'lJ  full  hif"inta:i-''i  ''>:  i-tiitt^.:. 

THOS.COOK 
(&SON 

345  Bfoadwav  NEW  YORK  561  Fifth  Ave. 
Bovton  Chic.t>i«i  Loj  Ansflcs  Toronro 
PhiJadelphii  S.mFrancn^'o  MontrtAl  Vancouver 


(H 

Haddon 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
Cf)mSined   in   ownership  and 
management.  Hospitable, quiet 
homelike.  Broad  deck  porches 
overlooking  the  sea.  Beautiful 
pavilions  ana  sun  parltjrs.    Pleasant 
rooms.  GoU'andyachtclub  privileges. 
OnBcacKanJBoardu'alfe.  Amcn'can 
Plan.     VC'nrc  ior  folder  and  rales. 
EDSand  LIPPINCOTTCOMPANV 


t£^ 


RESTAURANT  REVELATIONS 

KNICKERBOCKER  GRILL 

Broadway  at  42d  Street.  New  York 

Luncheons — Dinners — Soupers  Dansant 


Trlf-iilionc  llrrnnt  1840 


WOODMANSTEN    INN 


Wrstche.sler.  New  York  City 
Phone  WvHtclirnIrr  30:)4-.187'.i-:iO'i(l 


JOSKTU  I..  r.\NI. 


BY  THE   WAY 

PLAMix,  the  famous  old-time  printer 
of  Antwerp,  founded  c  busines.<i 
which  flourished  for  three  hundred 
years.  It  was  then  lK>nght  up  by  the 
municipality  of  Antwerp  and  the  estab- 
lishment converted  into  a  museum.  An 
American  tourist  who  visited  it  recently 
describes  in  tlie  "American  Printer"  au 
incident  of  his  visit,  thus: 

"An  attendant  was  at  one  of  the  old 
wooden  presses,  and  a  form  of  t>'pe  was 
on  the  bed.  He  was  selling  prints  from 
the  form  for  two  francs  each.  I  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  pull  a  proof.  I  took 
hold  of  the  handle  and  pulled.  He  told 
me  to  pull  harder.  I  pulled  harder.  (I 
don't  think  I'd  care  to  have  been  a 
pressman  In  the  old  days.)  He  took  the 
proof  and  examined  it;  then  shook  his 
liead  and  pointed  out  that  the  margin:: 
were  not  straight.  With  Plantin  tradi- 
tions back  of  him  he  wouldn't  pass  the 
print,  but  made  me  pull  another." 
.  This  interesting  survival  of  old  put>- 
lishing  days  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion during  the  war,  as  a  bomb  from  a 
Zeppelin  fell  near  it  and  laid  waste  n 
large  space. 


Dear  Mrs.  McGowan  across  the  hall 
was  speaking  of  the  trouble  she's  been 
having  with  her  car,  "Motor_Life"  re- 
ports. "But  everybody  liafe.troubl«* 
lately,"  she  said;  "and  it's  nothing  U- 
the  world  but  them  using  these  raw  ni-i- 
terials  at  the  factories." 

"In  The  Outlook  of  October  11,"  a  sub- 
scriber writes,  "an  article  on  'Platinunr 
contains  this  sentence:  'Platinum  is  one 
of  the  heaviest  things  in  nature,  beins 
passed  only  by  iridium,  with  which  that 
metal  is  always  associated,  and  by  tung- 
sten and  molybdenum.'  Platin;im,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  21.48,  is  surpassed  by 
two  other  metals  of  the  platinum  group 
— iridium  and  osmium.  The  latter, 
with  its  specific  gravity  of  22.48,  is  tlie 
heaviest  substance  known.  Tungsten  is 
a  little  lighter  than  gold,  and  molyb- 
denum Is  but  little  heavier  than  iron." 

Patience  was  the  subject  of  the  teach- 
er's discourse,  the  "Argonaut"  says,  and 
to  Illustrate  her  point  she  drew  on  the 
blackboard  a  picture  of  a  small  bo.v  sit- 
ting on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  flsliing. 
"You  see  this  lad,  children,"  she  said, 
beaming  on  her  pupils.  "He's  fishing. 
Well,  even  the  pleasure  of  fishing  re- 
quires patience.  He  must  l)e  prepared 
to  sit  and  wait."  And  she  dilated  on 
the  importance  of  being  patient.  "Now. 
then,  can  any  of  you  boys  tell  me  what 
we  need  most  when  we  go  fishing?"  she 
invited.  Like  one  voice  came  a  chorus 
from  the  class :   "Bait!" 


"I  must  say.  cook."  said  the  lady  of 
the  liouse.  as  reported  by  the  London 
"Morning  Post."  "that  of  late  vour  work 
has  been  very  perfunctory."  Before  she 
could  continue,  cook  broke  In  with: 
"Thank  yer  kindly,  nnim.  I've  been  here 
three  months  now.  and  though  I've  tried 
my  best,  that's  the  first  bit  of  praise  I've 
had  since  I've  been  here." 


IV 
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InternmmB 
Dictions^ 


How  much  this  vast  fund  of 
information  will  be    enjoyed    in 
your  home  !      It  will  be  admired, 
treasured,  and  used  not  only  during 
the  holiday  season  but  for  months  and 
years    to    come — a    constant    reminder 
of  the  giver.     This  "  Supreme  Authority  " 
answers  all  kinds   of  questions  about   words, 

people,    places,    questions    of     what,     why,  ^  ^ 

how.  Wise  parents  well  know  its  value  in  making  home  study  easy  and  effective.  This  work  is  a 
necessary  part  of  every  home,  school,  and  office.  A  century  of  developing,  enlarging,  and  perfecting 
under  exacting  care  and  highest  scholarship  insures  accuracy,  completeness,  comoactness,  authority. 

Here  is  proof  that  settles  the  matter  when  it  comes  to  selecting  a  dictionary : 

The  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  U  the  standard  oi  the  Federal  and  State  Courts. 
The  standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 


Indorsed  by  State  School  Superintendents. 

Universally  recommended  by  Statesmen,  College  Presi- 
dents, Exlucators,  and  Authors. 

The  Colleges  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  WEB- 
STER as  the  standard  of  pronunciation  in  answer  to 
questions  submitted  by  the  Chicago  Women's  Club. 

The  actors  from  all  over  the  country  recently  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  faoor  of  Webster. 

Adhered  to  as  standardly  over  99  %  of  the  Newspapers. 

All  States  that  have  adopted  a  large  dictionary  as 
standard  have  selected  WEBSTER'S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


400,000  Vodbolary  Terms. 
30,000  Geographical  Subjects. 
12.000  Biographical  Entries. 
Thouaids  of  Other  References. 
2,700  Pages.   . 
6,000  lllnstratioDs. 


NEW  WORDS  u  banage, 
Boche,  ace,  canHwIage,  tank, 
Fokker,  lorry,  soriel,  etc. 

TItc  only  dIcUonary  Willi  the 
new  divided  page,  charac- 
lerited  "A  STROKE  OF 
GENIUS." 


Type  matter  is  equtifalent  to  that  of  a  15-oolume 
encyclopedia 


WRITE  for  a  sample  page  of  the  New  IVords,  specimen 
of  Regular  and  India  Papers,  also  booklet  "  You  are 
the  Jury,"  prices,  etc.  To  those  naming  Outlook  we 
will  send  free  a  set  of  Pocket  Maps. 

a  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.IS.  A. 


Digitized  by 


^^oogle 


THE   BIBLE    IN   ILLINOIS 

1HAVB  read  with  Interest  your  edi- 
torial "The  Bible  In  California"  in 
The  Outlook  for  November  15,  and  sym- 
pathize fully  with  your  interpretation  of 
the  situation.  This  Is  not  the  only  In- 
stance of  the  kind.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois  handed  down  a  similar  de- 
cision a  number  of  years  ago,  and  on  the 
same  grounds — namely,  that  the  Bible  Is 
a  "sectarian  book."  In  this  case  the  de- 
cision was  not  with  regard  to  any  par- 
ticular translation,  but  with  regard  to 
the  Bible  itself. 

The  new  State  Constitution,  recently 
offered  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  has  been  working  on  It  for  sev- 
eral years,  which  Is  to  ,be  submitted  to 
popular  vote  December  7  next,  provides 
that  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  to  read  the 
Bible  in  any  version  In  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.       F.  J.  Oubney. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

OUTSIDE  AN  EDITORIAL 
OFFICE   LOOKING   IN 

OWING  to  some  misadventure  with  the 
mails,  I  have  only  just  received  my 
copy  of  The  Outlook  for  October  11.- and 
have  therefore  Just  discovered  that  val- 
iant and  delightful  defense  of  the  editor 
as  such,  entitled  "Inside  an  Editcrial 
Office  Looking  Out."  As  a  person  of 
some  experience  with  editors,  I  have  no 
fault  to  And  with  the  argument  for  the 
defense,  and  no  more  bias  In  favor  of 
that  miserable  sinner  the  would-be  con- 
tributor than  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected of  one  of  the  tribe.  Still,  I  am 
willing  to  offer  a  little  feeble  testimony 
on  his  behalf. 

In  regard  to  office  boys,  my  only  ob- 
jection to  them  Is  their  disconcerting 
hauteur.  The  icy  gleam  in  their  eyes 
has  a  diminishing  effect  on  your  size, 
like  the  comparative  figures  in  an  illus- 
trated table  of  statistics.  But  I  never 
encountered  an  Outlook  office  boy,  so  we 
can  leave  him  out  of  the  discussion. 
The  next  person  in  line  is  the  reader, 
and  of  that  functionary  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing experiences  to  relate.  At  an  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Authors'  League, 
several  years  ago,  a  young  woman,  a 
reader  for  a  magazine,  arose  to  bring 
what  she  evidently  regarded  as  a  serious 
charge  against  the  would-be  contributor. 
He  didn't  always  use  the  right  kind  of 
clip  to  keep  the  sheets  of  his  manuscript 
together;  It  should  not  be  a  clamp,  but 
a  removable  clip.  Reasonable  enough, 
so  far.  But  she  proceeded  to  add  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  rejection  of 
many  stories.  The  reader  might  be  In- 
terrupted or  called  away,  and  on  her  re- 
turn to  the  manuscript  the  sheets  would 
have  flopped  over,  compelling  her  to  find 
the  place  again.  Frequently,  in  such 
cases,  she  threw  the  article  aside.  So 
much  for  the  result  of  a  mechanical 
error  upon  the  writer's  labor  and  ambl- 
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tlon.  If  you  wish  to  have  your  work 
considered,  do  not  Inconvenience  the 
reader;  this  was  the  case,  as  gravely 
stated  by  the  reader  herself.  Personally, 
I  was  not  guilty,  as  I  always  use  the 
proper  clip  when  one  is  needed;  but  I 
was  angry  with  that  reader,  and  so  I  am 
still. 

One  more  Instance.  The  editor  of  a 
certain  periodical  once  said  to  me,  "You 
haven't  sent  us  any  verse  for  a  long 
time."  "Haven't  I?"  I  retorted.  "I've 
sent  several  poems,  but  they  came  back 
like  boomerangs."  "That's  strange," 
said  he;  "I  never  saw  any  of  them,  and 
I  have  entire  charge  of  the  poetry.  In 
future  address  them  to  me  personally." 
I  did  so,  and  had  a  poem  accepted  which 
had  been  returned  by  that  very  maga- 
zine. Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  continued 
to  address  that  editor  personally?  I  am 
absolutely  sure  that  he  Is  not  one  whose 
judgment  could  be  Influenced  by  friend- 
ship or  any  form  of  favor.  The  instance 
simply  shows  that  readers  do  sometimes 
stand  in  the  way.  There  must  be  read- 
ers of  course,  and  no  doubt  they  are 
mostly  conscientious  persons;  but  if  the 
poor  would-be  contributor  has  a  certain 
■fear  of  them,  is  It  altogether  unreason- 
able? 

I  have  another  bit  of  testimony  which 
suggests  that  the  personnel  of  all  maga- 
zine offices  are  not  completely  Imper- 
vious to  interested  considerations.  On 
one  occasion  I  received  an  editorial  re- 
quest for  a  certain  change  in  an  accepted 
poem.  I  am  not  usually  concerned  about 
"the  dot  of  an  1  orr  the  crossing  of  a  t," 
but  I  felt  that  this  particular  change 
would  ruin  the  poem,  so  I  went  post- 
haste to  the  office,  and  asked  to  see  one 
of  the  editors.  I  was  met  with  the  usual 
cool  and  suspicious  jtollteness,  until  I 
added,  "about  an  accepted  contribution." 
"Oh,  an  accepted  contribution,"  ex- 
claimed the  custodian  of  the  outer  hall, 
with  a  complete  change  of  tone.  "Cer- 
tainly, madame;  take  a  seat."  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  sanctum,  and  forthwith  ap- 
peared, not  a  formal  substitute,  but  a 
really-truly  editor,  looking  as  human  as 
anything.  I  explained  my  difficulty,  he 
agreed  with  my  view,  and  the  poem  was 
saved.  The  point  is  that  to  the  writer 
of  an  accepted  manuscript  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  place  had  gone  up  obout 
twenty  degrees.  We-ell,  why  not?  There 
is  human  nature  Inside  the  office  as  well 
as  outside;  and  where  opposing  interests 
are  frequently  Involved  a  certain  amount 
of  antagonism  is  apt  to  be  developed. 

The  case  in  The  Outlook  editorial  is 
ably  and  fairly  sustained.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  any  of  its  conclusions,  any 
more  than  with  its  delightful  humor. 
In  the  case  of  the  editors  of  The  Outlook, 
It  would  never  occur  to  me  to  doubt 
their  sincerity  and  good  judgment.  And 
of  course  editors  in  general  are  not 
nearly  as  black  as  they  are  painted.  But 
neither  Is  the  would-be  contributor. 
What  can  he  do  but  offer  bis  wares? 


And  even  if  experienced,  he  may  err; 
and  he  knows  that  to  betray  inexperi- 
ence is  a  capital  crime.  Editors  differ 
on  minor  points;  and  a  contributor, 
other  than  a  "PBOMraEjrr  and  wkuu 
KNOWN  writer,"  always  feels  nervous. 
Hence  his  apprehensive,  unreasonable 
attitude.  As  I  once  heard  a  Negro  ora- 
tor say,  "How  would  you  like  to  be  a 
problem?" 

One  thing  I  know:  I  shouldn't  like  to 
be  an  editor.  They  can't  Imagino  tbe 
sympathy  I  have  for  them.  In  these  days 
of  frenzied  art  and  excessive  production. 
Tbe  antagonism  is  accentuated  by  the 
dash  of  schools.  Such  Is  my  own  dislike 
to  freak  iwetry  that  if  I  were  an  «»ditor 
I  should  probably  become  perfectly  bru- 
tal. And  yet  they  are  gentle  souls,  until 
you  find  out  what  they  are  thinking. 
Just  cue  thing  I  wish  they  would  not  do 
— thank  you  so  touchlngly  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  your  manuscript.  It  is  too 
ironical  for  endurance,  and  adds  force 
to  the  gesture  with  which  you  crumple 
up  that  rejection  slip  and  slam  it  into 
the  waste-basket. 

Marion  Codthout  Smith. 

THE  CASE  OF  MADAME 
JEANNIN:  THE  OTHER  SIDE 

IN  the  issue  of  The  Outlook  for  Novem- 
ber 29  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Kimball,  well 
known  to  us  as  a  responsible  and  pa- 
triotic American  citizen,  told  tbe  story 
of  Madame  Aline  Jeannin  In  a  letter  to 
the  editors.  She  is.  the  letter  stated,  a 
woman  of  culture  and  refinement,  own- 
ing property  here  and  abroad,  who  on 
her  return  to  America  from  a  visit 
abroad  was  detained  at  Ellis  Island  be- 
cause of  her  failure  to  comply  with  a 
technical  requirement  as  to  a  vis^  of  her 
passport.  There,  the  letter  further 
stated,  she  "had  to  sleep  In  a  hammock, 
without  decencies,  or  privacies,  was  com- 
pelled to  mix  with  tbe  riff-raff  of  Europe, 
and  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
her  son-in-law.  Captain  Lusher,  for  ten. 
days."  When  he  did  see  her,  be  found 
her  "in  a  deplorable  condition,"  "in 
great  distress  of  mind  and  broken  down 
by  sickness."  Only  by  orders  from 
Washin^on  was  she  saved  from  being 
deported,  and  "for  ten  days  she  hovered 
between  life  and  death." 

It  seemed  proper  to  the  editors  of  The 
Outlook  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  to  this  matter  and  to  offer 
him  an  opportunity  to  comment  upon  it. 
We  print  below  the  letter  received  in 
reply  to  our  request.  It  seems  to  us 
quite  inadequate  as  a  defense  of  tbe 
treatment  she  received  at  Ellis  Island, 
although  it  may  be  a  good  technical  de- 
fense for  her  detention  there  and  for  the 
legal  decision  reached  to  deport  her. 
The  Commissioner  tells  us  that  the  law 
allows  no  difference  of  treatment  as  be- 
tween an  alien  immigrant  and  an  alien 
who  has  lived  some  time  In  America. 
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gone  to  Europe  for  a  short  visit,  and 
returned  home  here  to  her  daughter, 
who  is  an  American  citizen,  wife  of  an 
American  officer.  Well,  there  ought  to 
be!  The  Commissioner  no  doubt  states 
the  law  correctly;  we  think  Congress 
ought  to  consider  this  when  it  revises 
the  present  law.— The  EorroBS. 

As  regards  the  case  of  Aline  Burri 
Jeannln,  I  have  gone  into  this  matter 
thoroughly,  and  find  that  all  the  trouble 
that  came  to  Madame  Jeannin,  and  the 
inconvenience  and  trouble  caused  this 
office,  could  have  been  avoided  by  her 
had  she  paid  due  respect  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  in  the  first  instance. 
When  she  arrived  here,  she  was  not  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  she  had  not 
compiled  with  the  State  Department's 
ruling  regarding  passport  vls^s,  and 
everything  that  followed  Is  due  to  Just 
that  fact.  When  she  arrived  here,  her 
passport  showed  that  she  had  "been 
warned  not  to  proceed  without  visa." 
The  Immigration  Department  is  bound 
to  respect  the  State  Department's  rul- 
ings, and  every  alien  must  be  held  until 
the  State  Department  waives  the  visa. 
If  the  State  Department  declines  to 
waive  a  visa,  the  alien  mutt  be  deported. 

As  for  the  delay  in  passing  upon  her 
case,  you  no  doubt  are  aware  that  under 
the  present  Quota  Law  the  steamship 
companies  are  permitted  to  bring  in 
twenty  per  cent  of  their  yearly  quota 
each  month.  This  means  that  from  July 
1  until  the  quotas  for  certain  countries 
are  exhausted  Ellis  Island  is  simply 
swamped  with  immigration,  and  the 
small  force  of  employees  here  are  unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation  All  during 
September  detentions  were  running  as 
high  as  2,000  daily,  with  anywhere  from 
.■lOO  to  800  cases  pending  to  be  heard  by 
Boards  of  Special  Inquiry.  This  office 
had  no  alternative  but  to  detain  Madame 
Jeannin.  From  an  immigration  view- 
point, there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  As 
soon  as  it  yroA  possible  to  hear  her  case 
(she  naturally  and  equitably  had  to  take 
her  turn  with  others,  whose  detention 
was  not  caused  by  any  deliberate  act  of 
their  own,  aa  in  the  case  of  Madame 
Jeannin)  she  was  given  a  hearing,  her 
case  was  forwarded  to  Washington,  and 
the  State  Department  saw  fit  to  waive 
the  vis^.  If  Madame  Jeannin  suffered  in 
health  by  her  detention  here,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  keen  regret.  However,  I  cannot 
understand  the  attitude  of  disregard  by 
foreigners  for  American  laws.  Had  she 
followed  the  advice  that  was  given  her, 
she  would  in  all  probability  never  have 
liad  to  come  to  Ellis  Island  at  all. 

As  for  the  statement  contained  In  Mr. 
Kimball's  letter  to  you,  that  she  was  not 
allowed  to  have  counsel  present  at  her 
bearing,  this  illustrates  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  know  that  the  immigration 
laws  do  not  permit  counsel  present  at 
the  special  Inquiry  hearings,  nor  is  one 
necessary.  Ellis  Island  was  created  by 
Congress  as  a  place  where  aliens  (and 
no  distinction  is  made  in  the  law  be- 
tween "Immigrant  aliens"  and  persons 
•who  are  not  citizens)  may  present  their 
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credentials  to  enter  the  United  States. 
The  law  is  framed  to  meet  a  very 
definite  and  critical  problem  in  this 
country,  and  has  to  be  framed  broad 
enough  to  apply  to  all  aliens.  While 
every  possible  comfort  is  given  to  aliens 
who  are  detained  here  with  the  appro- 
priation Congress  allots,  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  a  hotel.  I  assure  you 
that  Mr.  Kimball's  statement  of  "third 
degree"  methods  is  grossly  exaggerated. 
He  surely,  aa  an  American  citizen,  would 
not  claim  that  the  United  States  has  no 
right  to  promulgate  a  law  and  state 
what  questions  aliens  must  answer.  Nor 
do  I  understand  how  Mr.  Kimball  can 
state  that  the  lady  In  question  "had  to 
sleep  in  a  hammock."  Such  a  thing  is 
unheard  of  at  Ellis  Island.  I  further 
note  that  Mr.  Kimball  states  that  he  was 
assured  when  In  London  that  he  needed 
no  visa  on  his  passport.  I  take  it  that 
Mr.  Kimball  is  an  American  citizen.  The 
Immigration  laws  do  not  apply  to  him. 
But  had  he  arrived  here,  an  alien,  with- 
out a  vis^,  he  would  most  certainly  have 
been  detained.  The  fact  remains,  hoitr- 
ever,  that  in  Madame  Jeannin's  case,  the 
Consul  told  her  that  she  would  require 
a  visa,  and  notified  us  that  she  had 
sailed  In  spite  of  his  warning.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  Ellis  Island  is  called  upon 
to  bear  abuse  for  administering  a  law 
passed  by  Congress  for  the  protection  of 
the  United  States.  If  at  any  time  The 
Outlook  cares  to  send  a  representative  to 
Ellis  Island  to  look  into  conditions  here 
and  the  problem  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  solve,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him, 
in  order  that  The  Outlook  may  be  In  a 
position  to  judge  for  itself  when  stories 
of  this  kind  come  to  it. 

Robert  E.  Tod, 
Commissioner. 

U.    8.    Department   of   Labor 

Immigration   Service 

Office  of  the  Commissioner 

Bills  Island.   N.   T. 

November  27,  1923. 

DEVASTATION  IN  ENGLAND 
—UNEMPLOYMENT 

IX  the  issue  of  The  Outlook  for  Sep- 
tember 27,  1922,  appears  an  article 
entitled  "A  Germanized  English  Policy," 
by  Elbert  Francis  Baldwin,  which, 
*though  it  gives  an  excellent  statement 
of  France's  present  position,  gn^ssly  mis- 
represents the  point  of  view  of  Great 
Britain.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  writer 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
a  reconciliation  of  the  diverging  jiointB 
of  view  of  France  and  England  is  qne  of 
the  most  imperative  needs  of  statesman- 
ship to-day.  No  matter  how  misguided 
the  policy  of  one  country  may  be 
deemed,  the  true  aim  should  be  to  prasp 
the  underlying  cause  of  that  policy,  and 
not  to  attempt  conversion  by  any  criti- 
cism which,  however  meant,  appears 
abusive.  There  is  a  growing  tendency 
in  these  countries  themselves  to  air 
their  differences  of  opinions  by  calling 
the  other  side  names,  and  the  inevitable 
result  is  the  widening  of  the  existing 
breach.  All  the  more  reason  why 
American  writers,  speaking  to  American 
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audiences,    should    refrain    from    even 
seeming  to  fall  into  the  same  error. 

For  over  two  years  now  England  has 
had  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  men 
continuously  out  of  work.  The  actual 
number  who  suffer  through  partial  or 
temporary  employment  is  far  greater. 
This  is  a  frightful  index  of  suffering. 
Hungry  people  and  idle  people  are  Just 
as  much  Indications  of  the  aftermath  of 
war  as  shattered  villages.  Nor  can  these 
unemployed  find  work  again  as  long  as 
the  economic  chaos  prevails  in  Europe. 

It  is  true  that  England  must  have  cus- 
tomers, because  without  customers  her 
people  will  starve.  A  reparations  policy 
which  will  continue  indefinitely  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  will  be  fatal  to  Eng- 
land. In  the  long,  run,  it  will  be  also 
fatal  to  France. 

The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  various  countries 
of  Europe  are  far  from  being  self-sup- 
porting economic  units.  The  dislocation 
or  unrest  of  one  is  reflected  sooner  or 
later  in  all  of  the  others.  Particularly 
is  this  evident  in  England.  England 
manufactures  and  sells  to  the  world.  To 
do  this  the  greater  portion  of  her  popula- 
tion has  been  drawn  into  factories,  coal 
mines,  shipyards,  or  other  lines  of  en- 
deavor looking  to  the  seUing  or  carrying 
of  goods  abroad.  No  dwelling  on  the 
crimes  of  Germany  can  alter  the  fact 
that  she  was,  and  is,  an  Important  and 
necessary  element  in  the  lnterdei>endent 
economic  structure  of  Europe.  For  Eng- 
land to  seek  to  have  Germany  again  for 
a  customer  is  not  an  act  of  misguided 
chivalry  to  a  defeated  foe,  nor  a  gesture 
of  hypocritical  forgiveness;  ii  is  an  act 
of  self-preservation. 

It  may  be  open  to  question  whether 
the  steps  which  England  proposes  are 
those  which  in  the  long  run  will  prove 
to  be  the  right  ones,  but  in  criticising 
these  steps  it  is  unfair  to  be  wholly 
blind  to  the  stark  necessities  motivating 
England's  policy.  It  is  true  that 
France's  claim  for  security  Is  too  often 
disregarded,  but  no  friend  of  France, 
however  ardent,  can  expect  to  win  sym- 
pathy, let  alone  suggest  a  working  pol- 
icy, who  falls  to  take  into  account  the 
needs  of  England,  which  in  their  way 
are  Just  as  imperative. 

HEinnr  O.  Hotcbkus. 

Washlnston,  D.  C. 

PRAISE  FOR  THE 

OUTLOOK'S  INDUSTRIAL 

CORRESPONDENT 

BT  TIXGOaAFH  FBOM  BUFFAU),  NEW  YOBK. 

HEARD  Sherman  Rogers  speak  to-day 
at  industrial  conference.  It  was  the 
most  stirring  address  of  the  meeting. 
One  of  the  strongest  I  have  ever  heard. 
The  good  Rogers  is  doing  is  incalculable. 
Habbinoton  Emerson. 
[Mr.  Emerson  is  a  veteran  and  dis- 
tinguished efficiency  engineer.  He  lias 
not  only  a  record  of  achievement  as  a 
planner  of  industrial  enterprises,  but  he 
is  also  a  vigorous  and  incisive  speaker 
and  writer.— The  Eonoss.] 
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A  Startling  Book 


IF  AMERICA  FAIL! 

By  Samuel  Zane  Batten 

Our  national  miMion  and  our  pouible  hitiiie. 
Dr.  Batten  ducuuo  fint  the  meaning  and  mittion 
o(  America ;  then  rrviewt  the  field  of  history  and 
nolet  the  great  cautei  o(  the  decline  and  fall  of 
nations,  and  coniidering  America  again,  finds 
those  familiar  diseases  at  their  old-time  wodt. 
The  second  part  ot  the  book  is  constructive, 
showing  hoMT  the  national  life  may  be  purged, 
and  its  mission  (or  the  world  fully  performed. 
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Rock  Gate 

Country  Home  and  School  for  Yonns  Children 

Summer  aud  winter  sesstous. 

CUAKLOTIX  0-UIRK  CLARKK. 


WALNUT    HILL    SCHOOL 

as  Highland  St..  N»»iclc,  Maa*.  A  Collece  Prepars- 
t«r]r  School  (or  Girls.    17  mil<u  from  Uoetoii. 
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I  Says  Doctor 

Charles  E*  Jefferson 

Miaielar  Broadway  Tabaraacla,  N«w  York 

"  Wherever  I  go  among  men,  east  and 
west,  I  find  they  are  reading  The  Chris- 
tian Century." 
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OilRISn^GMTURy 

BOS  S.  Dearhom  St.,  Chicage 

Dear  Sirs ;  Plc^ae  niter  my  name  (s  new  suberriber) 
for  a  >'flar>  aubeoriptioii  to  The  ClirlBtiaii  Century  st 
your  regular  rate  of  »4.n(l  (mlnistern  Si.(l(l).  I  wlU 
remit  upon  receipt  of  bill  and  you  will  please  send  me 
without  extra  charge  a  copy  of  Tl  **  Tlie  Recoustructioii 
of  Religion,"  by  KUwood.  or  D  "The  Crisis  of  the 
Churches,"  by  Leighton  Parks,  or  D  "  The  Utaid  hi 
the  Usklng."  by  Robinson,  or  Q  "  What  Christianity 
H(«ns  to  He,"  by  Lyman  Abbott. 
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FmxERTOiv  Waldo,  with  his  experience 
as  a  newspaper  man,  is  probably 
able  to  observe  in  greater  detail  and 
then  to  portray  more  vividly  and  graphi- 
cally to  bis  readers  the  life  and  manners 
along  the  Mackenzie  River  than  many 
another  man.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
sketches  of  this  country  appears  in  this 
issue.  Mr.  Waldo,  a  former  editorial 
writer  for  the  "Ladies'  -Home  Journal" 
and  war  correspondent,  is  now  associate 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  "PuUic 
Ledger." 

"tttobking  fob  the  Qovebnment"  is 
W  what  Herbert  E.  Morgan,  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
has  been  doing  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  During  that  time  he  has  had  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  study  the 
processes  of  government,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  civil  branch. 

Lieute.nant-Commander  K.  C.  McIn- 
TU8H  shows  in  his  article  in  the 
Financial  Section  of  The  Outlook  that 
he  is  as  much  at  home  in  an  economic 
discussion  of  money  and  credit  as  he  is 
in  aeronautics.  Lieutenant-Commander 
Mcintosh  is  now  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  after  having  spent 
some  time  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station. 

Two  officers  discuss  the  results  for  the 
United  States  Navy  of  the  decision 
made  last  year  at  the  Washington  Arms 
Conference.  Dudley  W.  Knox,  a  captain 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  retired 
last  year  for  physical  disability  after 
more  tbair  twenty-nine  years  of  active 
service,  which  included  service  on  Ad- 
miral Slms's  staff  during  the  war.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "The 
Eclipse  of  American  Sea  Power,"  and  is 
the  present  naval  editor  of  the  "Army 
and  Navy  Journal." 

The  second  half  of  the  discussion  is  by 
B.  B.  Wygant,  who  is  a  Commander  on 
the  U.  S.  S.  California,  at  San  Francisco. 

EB.xcsT  Hamli.n  Abbott,  whose  signed 
editorial  on  the  effect  of  the  Confer- 
ence is  published  in  this  issue,  repre- 
sented The  Outlook  at  Paris  and  Wash- 
ington. 

BABON  S.  A.  KoBFF,  formerly  assistant 
Govemer-General  of  Finland  under 
Russia's  first  free  Government,  ia  now 
in  Washington.  He  has  Just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Europe  and  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  recent  developments  there. 
Few  men  have  such  itccurate  and  gen- 
eral Information  and  such  sound  judg- 
ment upon  International  affairs.  At  the 
Institute  of  National  Politics  at  Wlll- 
lamstown  a  year  ago  last  summer  he 
was  one  of  the  lecturers,  and  next  to 
Lord  Bryce  he  made  the  greatest  im- 
pression. He  sends  this  brief  account 
of  the  present  German  Government  at 
our  request. 

HENRY  Bellows  is  the  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  "Northwestern  Miller." 
He  is  musical  critic  of  the  Minneapolln 
Daily  "News"  and  has  been  a  colonel  of 
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The  Upward 
Cliinb 

WHO  were  these    far-distant    ancestors   of   modem 
man?     What  did  they  do,  and  how  did  they  live? 
What  did  they  eat? 

Above  all,  how  did  the  human  race  climb  from  that 
dark  past  into  its  present  place?  Why  and  how  did  the 
big  jaw  and  little  forehead  disappear,  and  turn  into  the 
lofty  head  of  modem  man?  How  and  why  did  man 
cease  to  look  on  the  ground  and  look  to  the  skies? 

Sometimes  men  lose  heart  over  the  world  as  it  is  to-day, 
but  one  glance  backward  into  that  dim  past  is  the  most  en- 
couraging thing  that  man  can  have,  for  it  gives  in- 
credible hope  for  a  glorious  future. 

The  wonderful  complete  story  of  man's  upward 
climb  is  told  with  all  the  romance,  all  the  vividness 
of  that  greatest  cf  novelists  — 


H.G.  WELLS 


in 


the 


Outline  of 
History 

Now  for  the  First  Time  — 

4  Handy  Full-Size  Volumes.  Profusely 
Illustrated  — 100  Extra  Illustrations.  Com- 
pletely  Revised   by  H.   G.   WELLS   himself 


^ 

|^^4 

j^^^K^ 

f 

i 

fe 

/Although  mote  than  a  million  copie*  have  been  told  here 
and  abroad,  practically  the  only  complaint  we  have  beard  of 
WelU'  "Outline  of  Hirtory  "  hai  been  that  it  was  too  bulky 
to  handle,  too  big  to  hold  comfortably  while  reading. 

So  we  decided  to  bring  it  out  in  a  form  that  would  be  not 
only  convenient  and  easy  to  handle,  but  as  handtome  a  set 
of  booki  and  a>  beautifully  illustrated  a*  any  History  made. 
That  meant  starting  all  over  from  the  very  beginning,  set- 
ting everything  anew  in  fresh,  dear  type,  gathering  from  the 


four  comers  of  the  earth  a  hundred  of  the  moct  famous 
historical  paintings  for  illustrations. 

Mr.  Wells  threw  himself  into  this  task  with  all  hi*  marvel- 
ous enthusiasm.  For  a  long  time  he  had  felt  that  certain 
parts  of  the  "Outline"  needed  elaborating,  certain  other 
parts  revision.  This  was  his  chance.  Starting  at  the  very 
beginning,  he  made  changes  on  every  single  page  of  the  text, 
rewrote  whole  chapters,  added  page  alter  page  of  new 
material. 


One  Fourth  CMTI— SEND  NO  MONEY 


Discovery  of  Fire 


And  now,  at  iaet,  we  cui  alia  you  the 
new,  reriaed.  UlustrBteo  history,  compete  in 
(our  beautiful,  durable,  cloth-bound  volumes. 
in  convenient  library  aize.  td  2S%  lt$*  ikon 
Ukpriee  af  tht  original  2-«9&une  geit 

Think  of  it!  Thoroughly  reviaed,  printed 
fnm  brand-new,  dear,  readable  i^ates.  with  a 
hundred  famoui  historical  pictures  from  the 
great  art  gallcrie*  of  the  world,  and  bound  up 
into  four  durable,  cloth-bound,  library-size 
volumea  —  eH/or  afourih  ku  Man  tht  orainary 
2-^htme  $H  WouU  cost  you  torn  now  in  any 
hooiC-ttoref 


( 

t 
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^ 

^ 
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And  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  Tool 

Wells  begins  with  the  dawn  oF  time.  Before 
there  were  men.  Before  there  vrere  even 
reptiles.  In  broad,  magnificent  strokes  he 
paints  the  iMrture,  bringing  you  straight  down 
to  today.  He  showrs  the  thread  oT  human 
purpose  binding  men  together  the  world  over 
from  one  age  to  another. 

And  where  Wells  stops,  the  Review  of 
Reviews  takes  up  the  story.  It  ties  together 
the  events  of  today  the  world  over,  shows  their 


Late 


Fir  at  Cookmd  Food 


FAc  Fiwmt  Sail 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York 


relation  one  to  another,  pves  you  a  back- 
grotind  of  facts  for  your  daily  news. 

There  la  but  one  condition — ttiat 
you  mail  the  attached  coupon  at    ^ 
onca*    Such  an  unusual  otfer  as  this    ^ 
cannot  last  kmg.  You  must  act  at  once,    y 

Send  the  coupon — without  money,     y 
If  for  any  reason  you  are  dissatis-     / 
fied    with     the    History,    if    it     / 
doesn't  seem  to  you  the  utmost     / 
of  book  value  and  tatisfactwn,     /     Otttiook 
•end  it  back  and  cancel  your    /       l:J-I*-33 
order.    There'll  be  no  qutb-     •  ,   , 
bling  —  no    queations     y      30lrvin  Place 
ukel  /  New  York 

ButMaathe  /  ^:'Z'°z;:^i. 

Coupon     /     charges  paid  by  you. 

Now-TO.  /  ,  W*^''  °""'"t,'^^"ir 

r\AV     J»-_       '      lory,  m  the  usable  4-voI- 

Y^"  ~7^    ^      ""**  illustrated  edition,  at 

fore     it    /     iht   special    reduced    price. 

Is  Too     ^      ^*^  enter  my  subscription  to 

/     the  Review  of  Keviewi  for  one 

/      full  year  at  its  regular  price  —  $4. 

/         I  vrill  either  send  $1   in  5  days 

/and  $1  a  month  for  II  months,  or  I 
will  return  the  Wdls*  history  within 
a  week,  send  you  25c  for  the  nrst  copy 
/  of  the  magaxint  delivered,  and  canc^ 
■      this  Older. 


Occupatifm •— ^- f 

For  full  caeh  with  order,  eenJ  only  $>0,S0 


An  Offer  That  Amazes 
Ever/  Art  Lover ! 


Newly  $2,000,000.00  worth  of 
the  World's  Greatest  Punting» 
-were  used  to  produce  this  ex- 
qnisite''Old  Master"  Lampshade 
— yet  it  is  yours,  on  approval, 
for  only  $2.95.  It  ought  to  be 
a  beauty,  and  it  is!  Exclusive 
■hops  would  ask  3  to  S  times 
this  special  introductory  price. 

HERE  at  last  u  a  lamp- 
shade that  is  a  "  orea- 
tioD  " — the  resnlt  of  a 
peal  inspirstion  —  the  happy 
thuagrht  of  a  true  artist. 

Never  before    have    beauty 
and  real    naefnlness    been    so 
happily  wedded    as   they  8i« 
in    this    charming,    exquisite 
shade.  Never  has  a  really  novel 
decorative  idea  like  tliia  been  so  splendidly  iiarried 
out — and  plaoed  within  the  easy  reaeh  of  thnusHinl^ 
of  home8,ata  price  that  is  far  less  than  its  han<ls4>iiit- 
appearanoe  would  suggest. 

Four  Master-Pictures — 
Lighted  as  in  a  Gallery ! 

The  artist  who  conceived  the  idea  for  the  "  Old 
Master  "  Lampshade  was  familiar  with  all  the  threat 
paintings  that  bang  in  the  famous  public  ^Hlleries  nf 
Enrope  and  America.  He  wasaocnstoitifd  to  Heein? 
them  under  the  best  poosibls  ligliiint:  couditioim — 
illuminxted  by  ooncealed  lamps,  bi'iiig:iiii;  out  the 
fall  beauty  of  each  tone  and  shade.  8o  he  was 
diasatiafied  with  the  ordinary  way  of  displayiiii? 
framed  reproductions  of  these  pictures  in  thn  horaH. 
Then  came  the  in^ration  I  Why  nut  print  beuutitul 
reproductions  of  oelel  nttad  master-wurlts  upon  a 

girchment-like  material,  and  display  them  in  a 
mpshade,  illuminated  by  the  lamp  tliey  conceal '? 
After  many  experiments  to  deteniiine  the  very 
best  way  of  carrying  out  this  remarkable  idea,  the 
Van  tiuren  Studios  produced  the  "Old  Miuiter" 
Lampshade.  The  result  is  a  lampshade  that  com- 
bines all  the  beautv  of  form  aud  color-harmony 
that  the  most  skillful  arts  and  crafts  desi^iprs 
fooiild  famish,  with  an  absolutely  novel  feature — 
our  masterpieces  of  painting,  matchless  in  beauty 
and  priceless  in  value  I 

Erery  Home  Should  Know 
A  Few  Great  Pictures  Well 

la  the  home  circle,  around  the  evenint;  lani]), 
von  read  the  hooks,  papers,  and  majrazines  which 
keep  yon  in  touch  with  what  the  event,  world  is 
doing,  thinking,  and  saying.  Isn't  that  the 
natural  place  to  also  become  familiar  with  the 
beet  that  the  world  possesses  in  the  art  of  ijaintin^  ? 
The  "Old  Master"  Lampeha<1e  practically 
brings  to  your  home  some  of  the  very  (n'eatest 
pictures  themselves — not  in  the  form  uf  dull,  one- 
oolor  prints  in  boohs — but  flooded  with  the  oriifinal 
colors,  made  vivid  and  real  by  the  liKht  of  your  own 
lamp,  through  a  remarkable,  nnefjualed  process  of 
reproduction  that  brings  yon,  in  niiniatnre,  the  full 
color  equivalent  of  the  actual  paint  in)r<. 

Four  Great  Subjects 

Yon  can  enjoy  the  ^^  Mona  Lisu.  "  hy  I^imnnlu 
da  Vinci,  the  original  of  which  hanus  in  th«  lyonvie 
Qallery,  and  which  if  it  could  be  punhasHd  at  all. 
would  bring  a  million  doUam  I  You  cjui  feast  your 
eyes  upon  the  dark  Castilian  beaniv  of  Vtlutriiuz 
"Spanith  Lady,"  valued  at  $'2.5ii,u»i.  Von  can 
poasewi  the  great  Rembrandt's  wou'inrful  naintiue. 
^'Lady  With  a  Pink,"  for  which  Mi .  Altman  paid 
several  fortunes.  And  Ustly,  yon  can  appreciate 
the  famous  artist  Uolbein's  I'orlruil  cf  Ltnl;i 
GtiUford,"  valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Send  No  Money 

One  look  at  the  shade  in  place  on  your  lamp  (the 

ting  fits  over  any  incandescent  bulb)  will  Kdl  yon 

more  about  its  beanty  and  attractiveness  than  a  [laKc 

of  enthusiastic  description.   So  we  invite  you  to  see 

'•  /« J  Master  "  shade  in  your  own  home  before 

iwn  it.  Five  whole  evenings'  eujoymenJ 


A  foot  scrui 
and  7  iscIks 
Uikt 


A  SPANISH  UDY.  B'V.luqun 
In  the   Wal  are  '."iT,,' rtiK' 


UDV  WITH  A  PINK,  By  Rembrindl 

Owned  t)v  the  Metroj^olitan 

Museum  of  New  York. 

Worth  $iW.mi 


UDY  GUILFORD.    Br  Hokin 

Proi>erty  of  the  ,M«troi«jli- 

tuii  MuMeiiin,  Appraised 

at  over  »iVi,l»ili 


MONAUSA.  ByDiVad 

III  t)ie  Ixiivri*  at  Pni  is, 
\  aliKsl  ;it  Sl.wili.lWl 


SEND  NO 
MONEY 


of  it  will  not  cost  yon  anythiiiif  if  for  any  reason 
yon  do  not  Ciire  to  keep  the  shade. 

Send  no  money — simply  sign  and  mail  the  coniMin. 
Then  pay  the  postman  who  delivers  it  only  .'?2.0.">, 
plus  the  few  cents  parcel  |H>st  that  carries  it  any- 
where in  the  country.  (Shipping  weight  only  \2 
ounces.)  If  the  shade  does  not  give  yon  even  more 
satisfaction  than  we  have  led  yon  to  expect,  just 
send  it  back  to  ns  within  five  days,  and  your  money 
will  be  i-efnnded  in  full.  And  now.  while  this  re- 
markable intKslncfory  offer  remains  ojieu,  just 
mail  the  coupon — to-<lay. 

The  Van  Buren  Studios 
Dept.  112,  45  West  16fh  St.,  New  York  City 

Tlie  \uu    IViiren  .Studios. 
I)e|>t.  ll'i,  ■«.'>  West  If.th  .St..  JSfw  York  City 

Yisi  iiinv  neiid  me  the  "  Ohl  Miuiter  ■  Lamiwhade.  1 
i.iiree  to  psiv  tile  poBtiQan  who  di-liveni  it  >'i.S5  pIiih 
poKtaiie,  lull  if  I  wlah  to  rftilrn  the  shade  to  you  ivitliiii 
.'.  diiV".  von  are  to  refund  uiy  money  iu  full. 


N^oii 


rrrus 
rQmGrabcr 
}?<2rbirthd^^ 

Radiant  chrvsanthemums, 
modest  violets,  glowing 
roses,  splendid  orchids,  ex- 
quisite gardenias  awciit  you 
j  among  the  glorious  profu- 
sion of  flowers  which  your 
local  florist  has  prepared  to 
carry  your  holiday  and 
birthday  greetings. 

Send  flowers — a  graceful 
token  of  love  and  esteem 
for  all   your   greetings — 
they  will  say  for  you        ^ 
much  more  than 
words 


it 

^^^  Your 

florist,  within  a 
few  hours,  can  deliver 
fresh  flowers  in  any 
city  or  town  in  the     t*"i. 
United  Stales 
and  Canada 
through  the 
Florists  ' 
Telegraph 
Delivery 
Service. 


Digitizec:! 
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INVISIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

IF  there  Is  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other that  Americans  require  of 
their  political  affairs,  it  is  that  they 
should  be  open,  aboveboard,  and  dis- 
cussable by  all.  Invisible  government 
and  secret  influences  form  the  antithesis 
-  to  democracy.  We  iiave  and  will  main- 
tain freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
subject  only  to  the  apothegm  stated  the 
othes  day  in  these  columns,  "Personal 
liberty  ends  where  public  injury  begins." 
The  most  moderate  programme  put 
forth  by  defenders  of  tlie  revived  Ku 
/  Klux  Klan  shows  its  purpose  4o  influence 
(  legislation,  public  opinion,  and  political 
elections.  It  has  a  right  to  do  all  this 
if  It  acts  openly  and  fairly.  It  has  no 
right  to  worlc  secretly  by  underground 
methods  to  Inflame  racial  and  religious 
prejudice  in  order  to  bring  about  politi- 
cal or  legislative  action.  If  one  says 
this  to  a  defender  of  the  Klan,  he  replies, 
"Well,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  do  the 
same  thing."  We  have  seen  no  evidence 
of  this;  but,  if  it  is  so,  then  that  or  any 
other  organization  so  acting  is  subject 
to  precisely  the  same  criticism.  Mean- 
while it  is  notorious  and  self-evident 
that  the  Klan  cunningly  tries  to  twist 
into  one  cord  the  three  hateful  strands 
of  anti-Jewish,  anti-Catholic,  and  anti- 
Negro  prejudice.  Help  yourself.  In  effect 
the  Klan  says,  to  your  own  special 
hatred!  All  this  is  distinctly  un-Ameri- 
can. 

There  Is  no  objection  to  secret  socie- 
ties In  themselves.  Any  one  can  name 
offhand  several  that  are  admirable  as 
sources  of  social  enjoyment,  of  mutual 
benefit,  of  fraternal  benevolence.  Cere- 
mony and  ritual  are  attractive  to  many 
people,  and  it  is  true  that  many  secret 
societies  are  not  merely  harmless,  but 
beneficial.  Vet,  in  order  that  the  worthy 
assoriations  should  not  be  confounded 
-with  the  objectionable,  it  is  at  least  de- 
sirable that  all  should  be  registered  with 
the  State  authorities  and  the  names  of 
their  responsible  officers  be  available  for 
purposes  of  inquiry.  Emphatically  this 
]s  desirable  in  the  case  of  an  organiza- 
tion like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  founded 
criginally  as  an  instrument  of  terrorism, 
and  lately  revived  in  an  effort  to  foster 
race  and  religious  animosity  and  to 
1  throw  the  influence  of  its  secretly 
banded  members  on  this  or  that  side  of 
a.  political  issue.  We  are  not  permitted 
to  know  when  and  M-hy  the  Klan's  in- 
I     fluence  is  thus  exerted,  and  in  euch  a 
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Situation  fair  discussion  is  impossible. 
Just  lately,  for  instance,  one  newspaper 
correspondent  remarked : 

One  of  the  surprises  of  this  year's 
elpctlon  was  the  success  of  a  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  OreRon,  with 
Ku  Klux  support,  and  the  adoption 
by  the  voters  of  that  State  of  a  law 
designed  to  do  away  with  a)l  private 
schools  and  nil  parochial  schools  at 
whieh  a  feature  of  the  teaching  Is  In- 
struction In  relieloua  matters. 

It  may  be  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was 
influential  in  the  election  of  a  Governor 
in  Oregon  and  in  the  adoption  of  the 
school  law — and  It  may  not;  how  can  we 
tell  what  an  oath-bound  society  has 
done?  The  same  thing  applies  to  the 
election  of  Senator  Mayfleld  in  Texas, 
"said  to  be"  due  to  Klan  efforts.  We 
don't  want  "said  to  be"  in  American 
political  life,  we  want  open  politics  as 
well  as  open  diplomacy. 

When  the  present  Klan  revival  was 
new,  there  were  several  acts  of  violence 
charged  against  local  Klans.  The  Na- 
tional officers  of  the  Klan  in  one  or  two 


instances  expelled  the  local  chapter;  in 
other  cases  the  Klan  was  declared  to  be 
wrongly  accused.  Thus  was  exposed  in- 
stantly one  danger  attached  to  those 
who  ride  by  night  "to  do  justice  to 
wrong-doers;"  others  may  imitate  them 
from  evil  and  personal  motives.  The 
Klan  saw  the  tight:  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  this  sort  of  lynching  d  la  masquer- 
ade seems  to  have  ceased.  There  re- 
mains to  tlie  mystery-loving  "Joiners" 
the  oddly  mingled  delight  of  mask, 
gown,  and  torch,  with  the  Joy  of  allitera- 
tion, and  the  inconsistent  pleasure  of 
seeing  in  newspapers  flashlight  photo- 
graphs of  their  midnight  ceremonies. 

THE  CASE   OF  THE 
MILLIONAIRE   COMMUNIST 

Wii.i.iAM  Bross  Li-otd  made  a  speech 
in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1919,  in  which  he  advocated  what 
he  called  "revolutionary  preparedness." 
It  w^as  in  order  to  enable  those  who 
wanted  a  change  in  government  or  In 
social    order,    not    merely    to    advocate 
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effectively  their  ideas,  but  to  put  tliem 
in  force  by  violence.  In  tlie  course  of 
his  speecli  Mr.  Lloyd  said: 

We  want  to  organize  so  if  you  want 
to  put  a  piece  of  propaganda  in  ttie 
hands  of  everybody  in  Milwaukee  you 
can  do  it  in  three  or  four  hours.  If 
you  want  every  Socialist  in  Milwau- 
kee at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain 
time  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand  or  a  bad 
egg.  he  will  be  there.  We  want  a 
mobilization  plan  and  an  organization 
for  the  revolution.  You  want  to  get 
rifles,  machine  guns,  field  artillery, 
and  the  ammunition  for  it;  you  want 
to  get  dynamite.  .  .  .  Toy  want  to  tell 
off  the  men  who  are  to  take  the  dyna- 
mite to  the  armory  doors  and  blow 
them  In  and  capture  the  guns  and 
ammunition  there  so  that  the  capital- 
ists won't  have  any.  Dynamite  the 
doors  of  the  banks  to  get  the  money 
to  finance  the  revolution. 

This  man,  the  son  of  Henry  D.  Lloyd, 
the  late  economist  and  reformer,  and 
thirty-eight  others  were  indicted  for  con- 
spiring to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  form  of  government  in  America 
by  violence,  and  to  that  end  unlawfully 
and  wickedly  and  feloniously  to  engage 
in  various  forms  of  propaganda,  includ- 
ing selling  and  distributing  books,  aid- 
ing in  the  organization  of  the  Commu- 
nist Labor  Party,  assembling  in  meet- 
ings, and  raising  flags  and  banners  and 
other  insignia. 

The  indictment  was  in  twelve  counts 
and  was  brought  under  the  law  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  which  makes  such 
offenses  punishable  by  imprisonment. 
That  law  was  passed  on  June  28,  1919 — 
a  few  days  more  than  Ave  months  after 
■Lloyd's  speech  from  which  we  have 
quoted.  Of  course  neither  he  nor  his 
fellowKSonspirators  were  indicted  for 
this  speech.  They  were  indicted  and 
twenty  of  them  were  arrested,  tried,  and 
convicted  for  acts  subsequent  to  the 
passing  of  the  law.  This  speech  of 
Lloyd's,  however,  together  with  other 
words  and  evidence  as  to  the  activities 
of  some  of  the  accused  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  law,  was  introduced  as 
evidence  to  show  the  intent  of  these  men 
in  advocating  the  doctrines  that  they  did 
advocate  after  the  passing  of  the  law. 

The  Jury  was  satisfied  that  the  men 
^hey  convicted  were  guilty  of  a  con- 
npiracy  to  overthrow  by  violence  or 
other  unlawful  means  the  representative 
form  of  government  now  secured  to 
American  citizens. 

Punishment  of  the  convicted  was  de- 
cayed by  the  elaborate  technical  objec- 
tions of  their  counsel;  so  it  was  not 
nntil  the  latter  part  of  November  that 
Lloyd  and  some  of  his  co-defendants 
bef.'an  to  serve  their  prison  sentence. 
Almost  immediately  Governor  Len 
Small,  of  Illinois,  commuted  the  sen- 
tences and  the  men  were  released. 

Probably  this  rase  would  have  gained 
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no  such  notoriety  except  for  the  fact 
that  among  those  indicted  was  one  man, 
Lloyd,  who  is  reputed  to  be  a  million- 
aire, and  another,  John  Reed,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  who  after  the  indictment  died 
in  Russia  and  is  accounted  as  a  hero  by 
the  Bolsheviki. 

LEGALITY  AND   EXPEDIENCY 

THAT  these  men  were  legally  con- 
victed there  can  be  no  doubt.  E^rery 
imaginable  technical  objection,  as  well 
as  every  effort  which  to  a  non-legal  mind 
would  seem  reasonable,  was  employed 
by  the  counsel  of  the  accused  to  prevent 
conviction.  A  reading  of  the  case  might 
suggest  to  a  satirist  a  subject  for  an 
operetta  as  pertinent  to  the  complexities 
of  the  law  as  Gilbert's  "Pinafore"  was 
pertinent  to  the  official  red  tape  of  the 
British  navy.  Into  these  technical  ob- 
jections it  is  not  necessary  to  go.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  were  for  the 
most  part  overruled  by  the  trial  Court 
and  rendered  unavailing  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  on  appeal.  The  counsel 
for  the  accused  petitioned  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  act  in  the  case, 
but  Justice  Sutherland  refused  a  writ  of 
error  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  was 
one  for  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  to 
handle. 

From  the  decision  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  one  of  the  Justices  of  that 
Court  dissented  on  the  ground  that  the 
so-called  Overthrow  Statute,  which  these 
men  were  convicted  of  violating,  was  "so 
vague  and  general  and  so  clearly  against 
the  American  doctrine  of  freedom  of 
speech  as  to  be  held  unconstitutional." 
In  reaching  this  decision  he  was  not 
swayed  merely  by  Constitutional  con- 
siderations, for  he  acknowledged  that 
one  question  about  which  he  was  exer- 
cised was  whether  drastic  penalty  for 
these  men  was  "the  best  way,,  from  a 
public  standpoint,  to  counteract  the 
tendency  of  their  views." 

It  was  evidently  because  of  doubt  as 
to  the  Justice  and  expediency  of  the  law 
against  the  advocacy  of  violence  that 
Governor  Small  released  the  prisoners. 
At  any  rate,  in  releasing  them  he  said: 
"These  men  are  not  criminals."  And  he 
added  that  they  had  already  suffered 
severely  and  that  no  great  good  could 
come  from  longer  incarceration. 

Very  possibly  in  England  these  men 
would  not  have  been  imprisoned,  or  even 
tried.  The  length  to  which  violent 
speech  can  go  with  impunity  in  that 
country  often  astonishes  Americans. 
Conditions  there,  however,  are  not  paral- 
lel to  those  here.  National  security  in 
Great  Britain  does  not  rest  upon  loyalty 
to  any  theory  of  government;  it  rests 
upon  the  traditions  of  the  British  people. 
In  this  country  loyalty  is  not  to  a  tradi- 
tion, but  to  an  ideal,  and  to  destroy  that 


loyalty  is  to  destroy  the  substance  of  the 
Nation  itself.  To  put  a  man  like  Will- 
iam Bross  Lloyd  in  prison  may  not  be 
tbe  best  way  to  safeguard  the  institu- 
tions which  he  attacks  (and  which,  most 
iUogically,  he  appeals  to  for  refuge 
when  he  is  caught  trying  to  destroy 
them);  but  the  instinct  which  frames 
laws  against  the  activities  of  such  fool- 
ish and  reckless  men  is  a  sound  instinct. 
Free  governments  have  the  right  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  The  Lusk  Law  in  New 
York,  which  puts  all  schools  and  school- 
teachers under  tbe  burden  of  proving 
their  loyalty,  is  an  unwise  if  not  unjust 
method  of  exercising  that  right:  the 
Overthrow  Statute  of  Illinois  is  not  in 
tbe  same  category  with  the  Lusk  Law, 
and  is  much  more  defensible,  but  we  are 
not  convinced  that  the  Overthrow  Stat- 
ute is  in  every  respect  a  wise  method. 
There  are  some  objects  which  can  best 
be  obtained,  not  by  repression,  but  by 
patient  and  wise  education. 

AN    INTOLERABLE  FILIBUSTER 

By  employing  obstructive  tactics  a 
minority  in  the  Senate  has  forced 
the  majority  to  withdraw  from  consid- 
eration, and  from  any  practical  chance 
of  passage,  the  Dyer  Anti-Lyncbing  Bill. 

We  are  not  greatly  concerned  over  tbe 
failure  of  the  Anti-Lynching  Bill  to  be- 
come a  law.  Even  at  best  it  would  have 
been  an  experiment.  We  believe  it  is  an 
experiment  that  ought  to  have  been 
tried.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  whole 
American  people  that  lynching,  with  tbe 
connivance  of  officers  of  the  law,  can 
continue  in  this  country  without  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Nation  Itself. 
If  the  States  which  have  tolerated  lynch- 
ing in  the  past  will  eradicate  it  without 
Federal  action,  so  much  the  better.  But 
they  have  not  eradicated  it.  Perhaps 
some  better  measure  than  tbe  Dyer  Bill 
can  be  devised.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary 
to  wait  until  indignation  against  the 
lynching  evil  becomes  so  overwhelming 
that  no  reasonable  doubt  about  National 
legislation  can  remain. 

What  does  give  us  concern,  and  we  be- 
lieve should  give  all  American  citizens 
concern,  however,  is  that  a  minority  in 
tbe  Senate  can  with  impunity  dictate  to 
the  Senate  by  means  of  such  a  filibuster 
as  was  employed  by  the  Democrats  with 
the  approval  of  so  conservative  a  leader 
as  Senator  Underwood.  What  the  Demo- 
crats did  was  to  interpose  a  practically 
endless  series  of  frivolous  motions.  One 
motion,  for  instance,  was  to  insert  tbe 
chaplain's  prayer.  Another  was  to  in- 
sert In  the  Journal  the  time  at  which  the 
President  pio  tempore  of  tbe  Senate 
gave  up  the  chair  to  Vlce-Presldenf 
Coolidge.  Another  method  was  to  insist 
upon  the  reading  of  the  Journal  in  full. 
Motions  of  this  sort,  which  were  frankly 
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and  obviously  dilatory,  were  permitted. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  outrageous.  No 
legislative  body  ought  to  allow  Itself  to 
be  tied  up  by  technical  rules  which  can 
be  employed  for  the  prevention  of  the 
very  purposes  for  which  that  legislative 
body  exists — the  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  legislative  measures  and  ac- 
tion upon  them. 

HOV  LONG? 

FROM  New  Yoric  was  drawn  one-tenth 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  Yet  four  years 
after  the  war  not  a  single  new  Govern- 
mental hospital  has  been  completed 
within  the  boundaries  of  New  York 
State. 

The  Government  was  offered  a  free 
site  for  a  tuberculosis  hospital  at  Lib- 
erty, New  York,  a  town  which  is 
equipped  by  climate  and  experience  to 
care  for  patients  in  the  best  possible 
way.  The  Government  refused  this 
offer  and  proceeded  to  purchase  a  site 
for  a  hospital  on  the  shores  of  the  Hud- 
son River  at  a  cost  of,  we  are  told, 
$100,000.  After  the  expenditure  of  many 
thousands  in  the  building  of  foundations, 
the  work  on  this  hospital  has  been 
stopped.  No  one  seems  to  know  whether 
the  work  has  been  permanently  aban- 
doned or  not.  Letters  to  Washington 
result  merely  in  arousing  to  renewed 
vigor  the  well-known  bureaucratic  game 
of  "passing  the  buck." 

We  cite  this  case  of  the  New  York  hos- 
pital merely  because  it  seems  typical  of 
the  whole  method  by  which  the  prt>blem 
of  the  veteran  has  been  handled.  It  the 
Administration  is  wise,  it  will  bend  its 
utmost  efforts  to  end  the  regime  of 
broken  promises,  procrastination,  and 
ineptitude  which  has  marked  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Veterans  Bureau.  If  the 
Republican  leaders  are  not  convinced 
that  the  situation  should  he  cleaned  up 
for  humanitarian  reasons,  they  should 
at  least  show  that  they  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  hospital  situation  Is  full  of 
political  dynamite. 

A  WOMAN  JUDGE 

OF  OHIO'S  SUPREME     COURT 

O.NF.  of  the  notable  incidents  of  the 
recent  election  was  the  choice  of 
Florence  E.  Allen  as  a  Judge  of  the  Ohio 
State  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Allen  is 
the  first  woman  to  receive  that  honor  in 
Ohio,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first 
woman  Supreme  Court  judge  in  any  of 
the  States.  A  well-informed  correspond- 
ent sends  us  the  following  sketch  of 
Judge  Allen's  career:'  "She  was  bom  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  graduated  from  the 
Western  Reserve  University,  and  re- 
ceived her  law  degree  from  the  New 
'ork  University  Law  School;  practiced 
•w  In  Cleveland  for  ilve  years,  was  ap- 
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pointed  assistant  prosecutor,  and  one 
year  later  was  elected  Common  Pleas 
Judge,  in  which  position  she  has  made  a 
record  for  common  sense.  Justice,  and 
efficiency.  Judge  Allen  did  not  enter  the 
primaries,  but  was  placed  on  the  Judicial 
ballot  by  petition  as  an  independent 
candidate  after  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans bad  nominated  two  candidates 
each." 

In  an*article  In  the  New  York  'Times" 
we  are  told  that  undoubtedly  Judge 
Allen  is  the  first  woman  Judge  to  pre- 
side on  the  bench  in  a  case  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree  and  to  sentence  a  man 
to  the  electric  chair,  the  only  death  sen- 
tence pronounced  In  Cleveland  for  thir- 
teen years.  Another  important  and 
peculiar  case  tried  before  her,  it  is 
stated,  was  that  of  William  H.  McOan- 
non,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Cleveland.  Judge  McGannon 
was  tried  for  murder,  acquitted,  and 
then  indicted  on  the  charge  of  suborn- 
ing perjury  In  the  evidence  at  the 
first  trial.  He  was  tried  for  perjury 
before  Judge  Allen,  toward  whom  he  was 
so  contemptuous  during  the  trial  that  be 
was  repeatedly  reprimanded  by  the 
Judge.  He  was  ultimately  convicted, 
and  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Allen  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment,  with  the  remark 
that  the  law  applied  even  more  to  Judges 
than  to  other  citizens,  as  Judges  were 
familiar  with  It. 

In  a  statement  made  since  her  election 
Judge  Allen  says:  "We  conducted  a 
campaign  with  very  limited  funds,  with- 
out organization,  and  with  the  definite 
opposition  of  the  two  political  parties. 
The  Issue  of  my  election  was  not  Impor- 
tant: but  the  fact  that  490,000  voters 
disregarded    party    lines   and    gave   us 
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their    support    marks    a    real    advance 
toward  an  independent  Judiciary." 

An  Ohio  Jurist  and  lawyer  of  distino- 
tlon  In  a  private  letter  to  a  member  of 
The  Outlook's  staff  indicates  some  regret 
that  Judge  Allen  should  be  removed 
from  the  Common  Pleas  Court  because 
there  Is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
Judges  of  the  right  qualifications  for  that 
liench  and  Judge  Allen  has  there  made 
an  excellent  Judge  and  one  of  ability  and 
dignity.  He  gives  his  personal  impres- 
sion that  Judge  Allen  was  elected  to  the 
Supreme  Court  rather  because  she  was 
a  woman  than  because  her  special  quali- 
fication for  this  position  was  greater 
than  that  of  her  opponent.  Judge  Hough, 
but  admits  that  others  might  differ  as 
to  this. 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  STRAITS 

THE  Lausanne  Conference  reached  a 
critical  point  in  its  discussions 
when  on  December  4  Mr.  Tcbitcherin  for 
Russia  outlined  the  Soviet  position  as  re- 
gards the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  control  or  freedom  from  control  of 
the  waters  to  the  east,  including  the  Sea. 
of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Turkish  delegates  declined  on  that  day 
to  state  their  position,  and  thus  the  mat- 
ter stands  as  this  issue  of  The  Outlook 
Is  going  to  press.  It  seems  to  be  an 
open  question  whether  the  Turks  will 
concur  completely  in  the  Russian  views 
or  whether  Turkey  Is  beginning  to  be  a 
little  distrustful  of  Russia,  perhaps  a 
little  more  receptive  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Allies  as  to  the  Straits,  and  may  there- 
fore show  a  disposition  to  reason  and  a 
peaceful  agreement 

In  all  this  discussion  we  constantly 
hear  the  lAirase,  "The  freedom  of  the 
Straits."  What  does  it  mean?  Turkey, 
Russia,  and  the  Allies  all  agree  that 
there  should  be  freedom  of  commerce 
through  the  Straits  and  the  waters  to 
the  eastward.  Turkey  has  claimed,  and 
Russia  now  claims  in  behalf  of  what  the 
Soviet  considers  Russia's  interests  as 
well  as  Turkey's,  that  Turkey  should  be 
treated  as  an  Independent,  free,  and 
equal  nation  and  assumes  from  this  that 
Turkey  should  have  a  right  to  fortify 
any  part  of  Turkish  territory,  including 
that  adjacent  to  the  Straits.  This  would 
mean  that  no  warship  of  the  Allies  could 
pass  through  the  Straits  In  peace  or  in 
war  without  the  specific  consent  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  this  In  turn 
means  that,  in  case  of  serious  trouble  In 
the  Near  East,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy  would  be  halted  at  the  Straits 
Just  as  the  British  navy  and  army  were 
halted  in  the  Great  War. 

Now  there  is  a  plausible  and  appar- 
ently logical  argument  for  the  view  Just 

stated.^  If  Turkex,  or,  for  .that  .matter, 
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Russia,  had  a  trustworthy,  representa- 
tive government;  if  either  nation  were 
now  a  good  neighbor  to  the  nations  of 
western  Europe;  if  the  Turks  were  not 
muttering  about  the  exclusion  of  all 
Christians  from  their  territory,  and 
practicalty  demanding  with  Russia's 
aid  to  control  the  business  and  the  in- 
*ternatlonaI  relations  of  the  entire  Near 
East— in  such  a  case  the  claim  might  be 
considered  reasonable. 

What  Russia  demands  is  not  freedom 
of  the  Straits,  but  unbridled  power  for 
Turkey,  or  Turkey  and  Russia  combined. 
Great  Britain  has  controlled  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  for  over  two  hundred  years, 
and  she  has  never  used  that  control  to 
oppress  other  nations.  Could  Turkey  be 
trusted  in  the  same  way  as  regards  the 
straits  of  the  Dardanelles?  The  Allies  do 
not  think  so;  the  only  question  is,  how 
far  they  are  wilting  to  go  to  prevent 
what  would  be  a  menace  to  their  inter- 
ests in  the  Near  East  and  to  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

Mr.  Tchitcherin,  in  his  speech  of 
December  4,  demanded  for  Russia  an 
absolutely  closed  waterway  to  warships, 
and  in  support  of  his  demand  stated,  the 
despatches  say,  that  Russia  had  suffered 
five  jears  from  an  open  waterway,  dur- 
ing which  time  her  Black  Sea  ports  were 
bombarded  and  insurrections  assisted  in 
consequence,  and  that  Russia  could  not 
and  would  not  permit  in  the  future  Eng- 
land's hand  to  be  at  her  throat.  Fur- 
thermore, in  answer  to  the  British  rep- 
resentative. Lord  Curzon,  Tchitcherin 
asked  whether  England  "was  at  the 
tablQ  as  arbiter  of  the  world's  destinies." 
Russia,  he  said,  demanded  that  she  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  great  Powers, 
in  complete  equality  with  England,  and 
did  not  recognize  England  as  arbiter. 

One  hopeful  sign  for  the  Allies'  con- 
tention is  that  Rumania  and  Bulgaria 
are  adverse  to  the  position  which  has, 
up  to  the  date  mentioned,  been  main- 
tained by  Turkey  and  Russia  in  regard 
to  the  Black.  Sea.  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia are  opposed  to  militarizing  the 
Black  Sea  and  in  favor  of  every  possible 
extension  there  of  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce. 

The  attitude  of  the  Turks  toward  the 
peoples  of  western  Europe  is  shown  in 
their  treatment  of  Christians  in  terri- 
tory claimed  by  Turkey.  The  newspaper 
despatches  say  that  the  Turks  have 
ordered  out  of  their  territory  every 
Greek  now  living  in  It;  that  this,  if 
completely  carried  out,  will  result  in  the 
banishment  from  Turkish  territory  of 
nearly  two  million  Greeks  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war;  that  between  five 
hundred  thousand  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand Greeks  now  in  Asia  Minor  were 
ordered  to  get  out  by  November  30,  and 
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that  when  this  order  was  extended  so  as 
to  date  December  15  Ismet  Pasha  said 
that  if  Greeks  stayed  after  that  date  be  ' 
could  not  be  responsible  for  their  safety 
— ^which,  coming  from  a  Turk  as  regards 
Greeks,  is  practically  a  threat  of  whole- 
sale slaughter.  The  Turks  even  asked 
that  the  three  hundred  thousand  Greeks 
in  Constantinople  should  be  compelled 
to  move,  but  they  may  reconsider  that 
demand. 

All  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
wholesale  migration  of  Greeks  and  other 
Christians  from  Western  Thrace,  has 
flooded  nearby  regions  with  great  masses 
of  people,  mostly  poor,  many  of  them  in 
distress  and  without  any  apparent 
economic  future. 

A  country  which  will  do  this  is  not 
one  to  be  treated  as  an  equal  by  the 
great  nations  of  western  Europe. 

THE  VENGEANCE  OF  GREECE 

THE  high  political  and  military  posi- 
tions of  the  six  men  executed  on 
November  28  In  Athens,  the  inhumane 
circumstance^  of  at  least  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutions, and  the  fact  that  the  men  were 
condemned  by  a  court  martial  instead  of 
a  civil  court  stirred  and  startled  readers 
the  world  over.  Three  of  these  men  had 
been  Premier  (Gounarls,  Protopapada- 
kis,  and  Stratos),Jwo  others  bad  been 
Cabinet  Ministers  (Theotokis  and  Bal- 
tazzis),  and  the  sixth.  General  Hadjanes- 
tis,  was  in  command  of  the  Greek  army 
80  disgracefully  routed  by  Kemal.  Gou- 
narls was  seriously  ill  when  condemned; 
he  was  taken  in  an  ambulance  to  the 
scene  of  executloir  and  there  was  put 
upon  his  feet  and  shot,  together  with  the 
other  five. 

Essentially,  these  executions  were  an 
act  of  vengeance.  They  represented 
anger  and  shame  endured  by  the  people 
and  army  of  Greece  for  being  led  into  a 
trap.  So  far  as  the  political  culprits 
were  concerned  it  is  charged  that  they 
led  Greece  into  this  trap,  not  to  restore 
peace  or  to  defend  Greece,  but  to  save 
themselves  from  political  downfall.  Gou- 
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narls,  whose  illness  made  his  execution 
80  revolting,  was  perhaps  the  worst 
offender,  for  it  was  he  who,  more  than 
any  other  man,  was  responsible  for  the 
driving  out  of  Venizelos,  the  restoration 
of  Constantine,  and  even  for  the  vacil- 
lating, treacherous  conduct  of  Greek 
policy  which  so  long  delayed  the  country 
from  Joining  the  Allies  in  the  Great 
War.  His  fellow-Ministers  who  were 
shot  were  sharers  in  this  tortuous  and 
base  political  conduct. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  more  than  prob- 
able that  Prince  Andrew,  a  brother  of 
e.\-King  Constantine,  would  share  the 
fate  of  these  six  men.  He  was  saved 
from  death  and  allowed  to  go  into  exile 
only  because  of  his  humiliating  plea 
that  as  a  general  he  was  a  mere  figure-' 
head,  knew  practically  nothing  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  did  what  he  was  told. 

The  Greek  Revolutionary  Committee, 
which  ordered  the  courts  martial  and 
the  executions,  is  now  the  only  existing 
government  of  any  real  power  in  Athens. 
Great  Britain  promptly  showed  its  dis- 
approval of  the  bloodthirsty  character  of 
the  act  by  breaking  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions through  the  withdrawal  of  its 
Minister  from  Athens.  It  is  intimated 
in  London  that  it  is  expected  that  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  will  soon  give 
way  to  a  more  responsible  government 
and  that  relations  may  then  be  resumed. 
The  executions  were  denounced  fiercely 
in  the  British  Parliament.  The  new 
Labor  leader,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  executions  rep- 
resent acts  that  must  shock  the  whole 
world.  If  these  men  were  guilty  of  acts 
that  would  Justify  such  punishment,  the 
highest,  most  deliberate  formalities 
should  have  been  observed  before  the 
sentences  were  carried  out."  The  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.'Bonar  Law,  said  that  the 
Greek  Government  had  been  previously 
warned  that  if  the  men  were  executed 
Great  Britain  would  withdraw  its  rep- 
resentative. When  this  was  done,  he 
declared  that  "in  taking  this  action  his 
Majesty's  Government  was  actuated  by 
the  general  consideration  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  civilized  govern- 
ments to  put  to  death  outgoing  Minis- 
ters on  account  of  the  failure  of  their 
policy." 

Of  course  it  was  something  more  than 
failure  of  a  policy  tbat  these  men  were 
charged  with;  but  the  trial  and  execu- 
tions smack  more  of  the  Middle  Ages 
than  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

TWO   POETS   DIE 

THE  world  of  letters  is  the  poorer  by 
the  death  of  Alice  Meynell  and  of 
Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 

Alice  Meynell  and  her  husband.  Wil- 
fred Meyne^^tjJ§(5l|3^the  world   under  a 
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THEATEK    GUILD    PRODUCTION     NOW    PIJ^YINO    AT    THE    FRAZEE 
THEATER,   XEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Robots  hnve  wiped  out  mankind  with  the  exception  of  LauIh  Calvert,  who  they  believed  poH- 

sesaed  the  secret  of  manufacturing  Robots.     They  spared  his  life   In  the  hope  that   he  mlsht  be 

able  to  teach  then)  how  to  perpetuate  their   kind 


large  debt  by  their  discovery  and  pro- 
tection of  one  of  the  truest  poets  of  the 
last  century.  The  friendship  which  the 
Meynells  gave  to  Francis  Thompson  was 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  gifts  which  the 
h  story  of  letters  records. 

Guests  who  entered  the  Meynell  home 
in  Portman  Square  for  the  first  time 
soon  discerned  that  fundamental  beauty 
of  Mrs.  Meynell's  character  which  made 
such  a  gift  possible.  There  are  many 
people  who  can  give  things;  there  are 
few  who  can  give  of  themselves  abund- 
antly and  understandingly. 

To  sit  at  the  Meynell  table,  to  see  in 
the  flesh  the  children,  now  grown  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  of  whom 
Francis  Thompson  sang,  was  an  experi- 
ence worth  crossing  the  ocean  for.  Mrs. 
Meynell  of  course  will  be  remembered, 
not  only  for  her  personality,  her  hospi- 
tality, and  her  friendship  with  Francis 
Thompson,  but  also  for  a  slender  body 
of  authentic  poetry.  Her  work  was  In- 
stinct with  faith  in  beauty  and  faith  in 
humanity. 

In  the  same  weeic  in  which  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell died  America  lost  a  younger  writer 
of  high  accomplishment.  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody  (Mrs.  Lionel  Marks) 
gave  to  the  American  stage  its  most 
successful  poetic  drama.  "The  Piper" 
won  the  Stratford-on-Avon  prize  in  1910 
and  was  successfully  produced  l>oth  in 
London  and  New  York.    Its  New  York 


production  was  petrhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  ambitious  National 
Theater. 

She  will  be  remembered,  however, 
for  more  than  this  one  successful  play. 
Two  of  her  earlier  volumes,  "The  Sing- 
ing Leaves"  and  the  "Book  of  the  Little 
Past,"  should  be  found  In  every  library. 
Her  last  work,  a  drama  of  high  literary 
distinction,  was  published  Just  a  few 
months  ago.  It  is  called  "Portrait  of 
Mrs.  W."  It  is  yet  to  receive  the  test 
of  stage  presentation. 

THREE  PLAYS 

THE  Theater  Guild  opened  its  season 
with  one  of  the  most  striking  plays 
recently  produced  In  New  York — "R.  U. 
R.,"  a  drama  from  Czechoslovakia,  by 
Capek.  Its  title  stands  for  Rossum's 
Universal  Robots,  a  chemically  produced 
race  of  servants  and  laborers,  created  by 
Rossum  and  his  successors  with  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  the  curse  of  Adam 
from  the  human  race.  These  curious 
creatures,  resembling  men  and  women 
in  almost  everything  but  the  power  of 
emotional  experience,  are  shipped  out 
from  the  factory  In  thousands.  They 
work,  flght,  and  die  for  their  masters  in 
stolid  submission.  It  is  only  when  the 
sentimental  wife  of  the  factory  manager 
persuades  the  chief  chemist  to  labor  to 
give  these  manikins  souls  that  the 
Robots   revolt.     Led    by   a   few   of  the 


super-manikins,  they  succeed  in  extermi- 
nating the  human  race  save  for  a  single 
man. 

The  play,  as  its  plot  would  indicate, 
is  melodramatic  in  character,  but  it  is 
a  melodrama  shot  through  with  flashes 
of  brilliant  satire.  The  play  Is  produced 
in  a  manner  fully  up  to  the  best  Theater 
Guild  tradition.  It  is  now  playing  at 
the  Frazee  Theater. 

For  its  second  play  the  Theater  Guild 
produced  a  drama  of  personality  by 
A.  A.  Milne  called  "The  Lucky  One." 
It  deals  with  the  Jealousies  of  two 
brothers.  In  the  hands  of  Galsworthy 
the  theme  might  have  been  interesting. 
Mr.  Milne,  however,  does  not  treat  it 
even  with  bis  usual  deftness  of  dra- 
matic technique.  The  first  act  is  all 
exposition,  and  so  much  happens  otl 
stage  between  the  first  and  the  second 
acts  that  half  of  the  latter  is  also  used 
up  in  explaining  the  situation. 

Very  much  more  skillfully  handled  is 
Mr.  Milne's  "The  Romantic  Age,"  now 
playing  at  the  Comedy  Theater.  The 
play  is  clean  and  sweet,  yet  not  too 
sweet  to  limit  its  appeal  to  mating 
audiences  of  schoolgirls.  The  heroine, 
played  by  Miss  Margalo  GiUmore, 
searches  longingly  for  a  fairy  prince. 
She  finds  him,  but  not  exactly  in  the 
form  which  she  ex-pects.  The  dinou«- 
mvnt  of  the  play  is  the  thing  that  saves 
it  from  treacliness. 
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THE   WASHINGTON 

CONFERENCE  A 

YEAR    AFTER 

SCENH— Anywhere    in    the    United 
States. 
Dramatis    Pekson.i: — A    Ptblio 
SrreiTED   CmzEN   and   a   Pbess   Corbe- 

SPOSDEST. 

PuhUc-Spirited  Citizen — There  ought 
to  be  a  "blue  sky  law"  against  you  fel- 
lows. 

Press  Correspondent — What  have  I 
done  now? 

P.  8.  C. — It's  not  what  youVe  done 
now,  but  what  you  did,  a  year  ago. 

P.  C. — ^A  year  ago?  That  was  when  I 
was  In  Washington. 

P.  8.  C. — Exactly.  That  was  when  you 
were  boosting  the  stoclc  of  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  on  Disarmament.  Now 
see  what's  become  of  the  concern. 
Banlcrupt! 

P.  C. — I  deny  both  allegations.  There 
wasn't  any  Conference  on  Disarmament; 
and  it  isn't  banlcrupt. 

P.  8.  C. — No  Conference  on  Disarma- 
ment? Tell  that  to  the  Marines.  And, 
as  for  its  being  bankrupt,  just  look  at 
any  newspaper.  Instead  of  scrapping 
battleships  by  the  wholesale,  the  big 
naval  Powers  are  standing  pat.  Here's 
a  headline  for  you:  "British  Stop  Junk- 
ing Ships  Under  Treaty.  Will  Disregard 
WashlngtoBT  Pact  Until  France  and 
Italy  Sign,  Commons  Told."  Here's  an- 
other: "British  Call  Halt  in  Ship  Scrap- 
ping. Washington  Says  No  U.  S.  Vessel 
Will  Be  Scrapped  Until  Treaty  Is  Effec- 
tive." And  you  don't  need  to  be  told 
that  France  is  holding  up  the  naval 
treaty  and  Is  showing  no  intention  of 
ratifying  it.  So  there  you  are.  That 
whole  grand  Conference  of  yours  gone  to 
wreck.  Instead  of  scrapping  battleships 
they've  scrapped  the  treaty.  When  a 
fellow  gets  caught  promoting  a  get-rich- 
quick  scheme,  he's  lucky  if  he  keeps  out 
of  Jail.  I  think  you're  lucky  to  he  at 
large  after  promoting  this  get-peace- 
quick  scheme.  Anyway,  you  can't  fool 
me  again. 

P.  C. — I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to  he  sur- 
prised; but  I  am.  How  long  did  that 
Conference  last,  do  you  remember? 

P.  8.  C. — A  couple  of  months  oV  so. 

P.  C. — ^Yes;  almost  exactly  three.  And 
you  read  a  good  deal  about  it? 

P.  8.  C— Oh,  yes;  till  I  was  tired  of  It. 

P.  0. — ^And  that's  the  impression  you 
sot — a  Conference  on  Disarmament 
-which  resulted  in  a  treaty  for  scrapping 
the  big  navies  of  the  world.  And  you 
are  an  especially  intelligent  representa- 
tive of  the  Intelligent  Public.  It  can't 
be  your  fault  that  you  got  that  idea.  It 
must  be  ours,  whose  duty  It  was  to  tell 
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you  about  it.  Naturally,  with  that  im- 
pression of  the  Conference  you  think  it 
has  proved  a  failure.  Certainly  there 
hasn't  been  any  disarmament,  and  the 
big  navies  are  as  big  as  ever.  That, 
however,  doesn't  show  that  the  Confer- 
ence was  a  failure;  because  it  wasn't  a 
Conference  on  Disarmament  and  there 
wasn't  any  proposal  to  scrap  or  even 
reduce  a  single  navy.  It  wasn't  chiefly 
a  Conference  about  navies  at  alL 

P.  S.  C— What's  the  Joke? 

P.  C— No  Joke  about  it.  That's  the 
time  I  expected  you  to  be  surprised;  and 
that  is  just  where  most  of  us  press  cor- 
respondents failed  in  our  job.  Naturally, 
naval  men  think  of  it  as  chiefly  a  naval 
conference  because  it  did  affect  the 
Navy.  Even  so  good  a  naval  officer  as 
Captain  Dudley  W.  Knox  (Retired)  says 
of  the  Conference:  "America's  great  ex- 
periment of  trying  by  example  to  bring 
about  general  reduction  of  naval  arma- 
ments and  cessation  of  competitive 
naval  building  appears  to  have  failed.' 
So  perhaps  it  Is  not  surprising  that  you, 
a  civilian,  should  have  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar impression — except  for  the  fact  that 
you  are  a  civilian.  The  Washington 
Conference,  in  fact,  has  already  proved 
to  be  a  huge  success.  Even  from  the 
naval  point  of  view  it  is  far  from  being 
a  failure.  Have  you  patience  to  let  me 
try  to  explain? 

P.  S.  C— Shoot! 

P.  C. — ^Thank  you — ^not  only  for  your 
permission,  but  for  anticipating  my 
thought.  I  was  about  to  speak  of  shoot- 
ing. If  you  aim  at  a  target  and  hit  it. 
you  succeed;  but  if  a  sympathetic  by- 
stander thinks  you  are  aiming  at  some- 
thing else,  he  will  be  disappointed. 
Tour  very  success  will  be  his  disappoint- 
ment. That  is  what  happened  at  the 
Conference  a  year  ago.  A  good  many 
bystanders — you  among  them — ^thought 
that  the  Conference  was  aiming  at  dis- 
armament and  missed.  In  fact,  it  was 
aiming  not  at  disarmament  at  all;  but 
at  two  other  things,  and  hit  them  both. 

One  thing  it  aimed  at  and  hit  was  the 
limitation  of  naval  armament. 

It  was  not  trying  to  destroy  existing 
ships;  it  was  trying  to  stop  the  building 
of  new  ones. 

And  it  succeeded. 

There  were  three  great  naval  Powers 
racing  with  one  another — America,  Oreat 
Britain,  and  Japan — each  trying  to  see 
how  big  and  powerful  a  navy  It  could 
have  in  comparison  with  the  other  two. 
On  November  12,  1921,  America  said  to 
the  other  two:  "Let  us  stop  this  race 
now — where  we  are — to-day.  If  we  do, 
we  shall  each  of  us  retain  just  as  pow- 
erful a  battle  fleet  as  we  have  on  this 
day,  and  no  more.    That  requires  some 
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figuring.  Some  of  us  have  battleships 
or  battlfr«rui8ers  partly  built.  Those 
will  have  to  be  figured  into  the  total 
strength.  Some  of  these  partly  finished 
vessels  will  have  to  be  scrapped,  and 
some  of  the  old  ones  that  are  of  no 
special  use  ought  to  be  scrapped  so  as 
to  make  everyttiing  square.  But  the 
main  thing  is  for  each  of  us  to  stop 
trying  to  outbuild  the  others,  and  to 
stop  now."  After  Oreat  Britain  and 
Japan  had  looked  over  America's  figures, 
they  found  them  substantially  correct, 
and  agreed  to  stop  the  naval  race.  And 
they  have  stopped  it.  They  have  all 
three  scrapped  some,  if  not  most,  of 
their  old  ships.  They  haven't  yet 
scrapped  their  new  construction,  because 
the  treaty  hasn't  yet  been  ratified  by 
France  and  Italy,  and  until  it  has  been 
the  scrapping  of  new  construction  would 
be  without  any  authority  of  law.  But 
every  one  of  the  three  has  stopped  the 
naval  ship-building  race.  That  is  what 
I  call  success.  This  is  one  thing  that 
the  Conference  aimed  at  and  hit. 

It  is  true  that  France  has  not  ratified 
the  treaty,  and  therefore  the  treaty  is 
not  technically  in  force.  But  France 
was  not  really  in  the  naval  race. 
Through  no  fault  of  her  own.  she  was  so 
far  behind  that  she  was  not  really  a 
competitor.  During  the  war  she  was  so 
busy  building  guns  for  Americans  and 
others,  as  well  as  for  French  soldiers,  to 
use  in  resisting  the  Germans  that  she 
had  no  money  or  time  or  energy  for 
building  any  battleships.  And  Italy,  too, 
was  not  a  competitor.  France  and  Italy 
were  included  in  the  treaty  because  they 
were  strong  and  friendly  nations  of  con- 
siderable naval  strength,  but  not  because 
they  were  In  the  race,  for  they  weren't. 

In  the  meantime  each  of  the  three 
chief  naval  Powers  has  the  right  to  keep 
Its  navy  up  to  the  strength  It  had  a  year 
ago;  and  every  American  should  make 
himself  a  committee  of  one  to  see  that 
the  United  States  does  so.  I  am  with 
Captain  Knox  and  Commander  Wygant 
on  that.'  Each  country  made  a  real 
sacrifice  in  stopping  the  naval  race;  and 
each  country  gained  enormously  also  in 
stopping  it.  There  is  no  present  pros- 
pect that  any  one  of  them  will  start  it 
again.  That  alone  is  enough  to  make 
the  Conference  a  success. 

But  that  is  not  the  most  important 
thing  the  Conference  aimed  at. 

As  I  have  just  said,  it  was  not  chlefiy 
a  naval  conference. 

Armament  is.  after  all,  something  ex- 
ternal and  material;  and  limiting  arma- 
ment is  negative.  The  Conference  aimed 
at  something  mental  and  moral,  and 
something  that  was  positive  as  well. 
And  it  hit  that  too.    That  was  its  blg- 


>  Bn  the  opening  sentence  In  Captain  Knox** 
arUcle  In  thla  Inue  of  The  Outlook. 


•Commander    Wjrgant'a    article,    a»    well    a« 
Captain  Knox's,  U  In  thla  Issue  of  The  Outlook. 
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gest  success.  You've  probably  over- 
looked it  entirely. 

P.  8.  C. — I  confess  1  have. 

P.  C. — Tou  are  not  to  be  blamed.  Most 
people  easily  overlook  invisible  things. 

P.  8.  C. — ^That's  natural. 

P.  0, — ^I  suppose  so;  but  it  oughtn't  to 
be.  And  a  press  correspondent  does  not 
do  his  Job  well  unless  he  enables  people 
to  see  the  invisible  and  to  understand 
that  it  is  only  the  invisible  that  is  really 
important.  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan  is  one  of 
the  ablest  press  correspondents  in  Wash- 
ington. In  some  respects  he  is  without 
an  equal.  I  have  known  him  to  make 
some  invisible  things  quite  plain.  But 
at  the  Washington  Conference  be  seems 
to  have  failed  to  see  the  most  important 
thing  it  was  aiming  at,  perhaps  because 
it  was  invisible.  In  his  book  'The 
Great  Adventure  at  Washington,"  which 
records  in  most  interesting  fashion  the 
doings  of  the  Conference  as  he  saw 
them,'  he  writes:  "Our  minds  were  in- 
tent" (he  means  his  mind  was)  "upon 
what  we  regarded"  (that  is,  what  he 
regarded)  "as  the  great  adventure  of 
the  Conference,  the  immense  historic 
effort  to  agree  upon  self-imposed  limita^ 
tions  on  naval  armament;"  which  per- 
haps is  not  surprising;  hut  near  the  end 
of  his  book  he  adds:  "The  questions  of 
the  Far  East  were  not  an  essential  part 
of  that  great  adventure.  They,  to  a 
large  extent,  were  a  subject  apart." 
That's  where  Mr.  Sullivan  missed  the 
invisible. 

If  every  big  naval  Power  understood 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  was  Itself 
understood,  had  no  suspicion  of  other 
Powers  and  was  itself  unsuspected,  re- 
garded its  naval  power  as  a  means  not 
of  aggression  but  of  police  protection 
solely,  and  entertained  no  idea  of  self- 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  others, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  a  campaign 
for  limiting  naval  armaments.  What 
makes  big  navies  dangerous  is  suspicion, 
misunderstanding,  selfish  and  short- 
sighted ambition.  The  big  navies  are 
visible;  but  the  danger  lies  in  what  is 
invisible  behind  them.  And  that  Is 
where  the  Far  East  comes  In.  That  is 
what  made  the  Far  B^aat  not  "a  subject 
apart"   from   the   Conference,   but   the 


'The  Orent  Advonture  at  Wmihlngton :  The 
Story  of  the  Conference.  By  Murk  Sullivan. 
Illuatrated  by  Joseph  Cummlngs  Chaae.  Dnuble- 
ilRy.   Paite,  &   Co.,  New   York.      |2..V>. 

No  other  book  that  I  know  of  glvr*  ao  co- 
herent and  \i\id  a  picture  of  the  Washlneton 
Conference  as  thla.  Its  emphasis  on  the  naval 
r^-aturea  of  the  Conference,  which  renders  It  de- 
feetU-e  aa  an  Interpretation  of  the  Conference. 
la  one  of  Its  virtues  as  a  picture  of  It.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  book  la  peculiarly  free  from  slirns  of 
prejudice.  His  frankness  Is  never  clever  or 
cynical,  and  therefore  his  honest  JudRment  Is  such 
that  oven  those  participants  In  whom  he  finds 
detects  may  read  his  mmmenti  with  Interest 
and  profit.  Re  has  succeeded  admirably,  not 
only  In  reoordlni;  his  own  observations,  but  In 
KleetinK  for  quotation  the  commenta  of  other 
obaervera.  This  book  Is  rot  merely  of  contem- 
porary intereat,  but  la  valuable  as  a  source  book 
for  the  historian.  It  Is  not  often  that  a  uaeful 
iatorleal    document    la    aa    readable    a*    this. 

E.  H.  A. 
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most  Important  and  fundamental  subject 
of  all. 

China  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  long 
been  a  storm  center  of  international 
rivalry,  a  swirl  of  national  ambitions. 
Russia,  Germany,  Oreat  Britain,  France, 
Japan,  and  even  some  of  the  smaller 
countries  like  Holland  and  Belgium, 
have  contributed  force  to  the  storms  in 
that  vast  region.  In  all  these  storms  the 
chief  victim,  herself  feeble  and  inert 
under  the  control  of  corrupt  military 
chieftains,  has  been  China.  With  such 
storms  America  at  first  had  very  little 
to  do;  but  it  happened  that  America  be- 
came increasingly  involved  in  them  at 
the  very  time  when  the  storms  began 
blowing  from  the  direction  of  Japan. 
Without  knowing  much  about  Far  East- 
ern affairs,  most  Americans  for  several 
years  were  growing  more  and  more  sus- 
picious of  Japanese  militarism  and  ag- 
gression; and  at  the  same  time  the 
Japanese  were  becoming  more  and  more 
unfriendly  toward  their  old  friend, 
America.  This  situation  was  not  helped 
at  all  by  the  alliance  between  Japan  and 
Great  Britain;  it  was  made  very  much 
worse  by  Japan's  seizure  of  the  German 
leasehold  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Shantung,  by  her  imperious  Twenty-one 
Demands  upon  China,  and  by  her  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Siberia  when  she  was 
supposed  to  be  acting  as  a  partner  of 
America  in  helping,  and  not  subduing, 
the  Russiana.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  talk  about  limiting  naval 
armaments  without  removing  the  cause 
would  have  been  frivolous.  Now  what 
has  happened?  Japan  is  out  of  Siberia. 
Did  you  see  that  in  any  scare  heads  In 
the  newspapers? 

P,  8. 0.— No,  I  missed  that 

P.  C. — For  a  very  good  reason.  There 
weren't  any  scare  heads.  But  Japan  is 
out.  Just  the  same.  Did  you  know  that 
Japan  was  practically  out  of  Shantung — 
not  merely  the  port,  but  even  out  of  the 
railway  zone  that  runs  all  the  way  up 
into  the  interior  of  the  province?  And 
did  you  know  that  there  has  been  a  great 
internal  change  in  Japanese  government 
by  which  the  old  military  control  of 
Japan's  foreign  jMlicies  has  been  weak- 
ened and  appears  to  be  on  the  way 
toward  removal  altogether? 

P.  8.  C— To  telV  the  truth,  I  haven't 
taken  much  Interest  in  the  internal 
politics  in  Japan. 

P.  C— This  isn't  politics  merely;  it's  a 
change  in  the  spirit  and  tone  of  Japan 
In  her  relation  to  other  countries.  And 
you  must  have  noticed  the  change  in  the 
feeling  of  Americans  toward  Japan. 
There  is  no  such  suspicion  as  there  was 
a  year  ago  last  summer.  And  it's  not 
Japan  only.  All  the  nations  that  were 
represented  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence are  in  an  entirely  different  relation 
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to  China  and  the  Far  East  froin  that  of 
a  year  ago.  Don't  misunderstand  me. 
There  is  no  golden  age  suddenly  come 
on  the  world.  There  is  no  new  worid 
order;  but  there  is  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  condition  in  which  war  was 
threatening  and  a  condition  in  which 
war  is,  to  say  the  least,  improbable.  It'a 
not  merely  the  treaties  that  were 
adopted  at  the  Washington  Conference 
BO  much  as  the  invisible  spirit  beliind 
them  that  has  changed  the  situation. 

If  the  things  that  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  Washington  Conference  had 
happened  as  a  result  of  a  war,  the  impers 
would  have  been  full  of  them. 

P.  a.  C— You  seem-  to  think  it  is  still 
a  going  concern? 

P.  C. — Yes,  sir;  with  its  stock  way 
above  par. 

Ebnest  Hamlik  Abbott. 

THE   SPEAKABLE 
TURK 

MUFTY-ZADE  K.  ZIA  BEY.  son  of 
a  former  Turkish  Ambassador 
and  for  ten  years  a  resident  of 
the  United  States,  returned  to  C!onstanti- 
nople  after  the  armistice,  taking  with 
bim  his  American  bride.  As  he  pro- 
fesses, he  "was  anxious  to  show  her  his 
country,  and  in  "Speaking  of  the  Turks," 
Just  published  by  Duffleld  &  Co.,  he  seeks 
to  do  as  much  for  us  alL 

Are  Christians  persecuted  there?  Ac- 
cording to  Zia  Bey,  "at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  Mchemet  IV 
not  only  recognized  the  entire  freedom 
of  religion  of  the  non-Turkish  races,  but 
even  exempted  them  from  all  duties  to 
the  state.  When  it  is  realized  that  these 
privileges  have  survived  nearly  five  long 
centuries,  the  stories  of  persecution  will 
be  considered  as  greatly  exaggerated  aa 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Mark  Twain." 
They  are  fabricated  by  missionaries  and 
the  Near  East  Relief,  as  "a  well- 
managed  campaign  following  aiy  ener- 
getic propaganda  by  which  Turks  arc 
represented  as  committing  wholesale 
massacres  and  atrocities  is  always  sure 
to  bring  substantial  financial  assistance 
for  Armenians  and  Greeks,  and  inciden- 
tally to  secure  a  longer  lease  of  life  to 
the  Jobs  of  all  those  employed  in  reliei 
and  missionary  work." 

However,  the  flow  of  money  is  "care- 
fully canalized  into  Greek  and  Armenian 
channels  alone.  What  difference  does  it 
make  if  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Turks 
are  dying?  We  do  not  ask  help.  Why 
do  not  the  foreigners  take  in  their  own 
homes  their  pet  children,  their  cry- 
babies, and  leave  us  alone  to  heal  our 
wounds?  Are  they  afraid  that  public 
opinion  in  their  countries  will — throush 
direct    contact — realize    too    soon    the 
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hypocrisy  of  their  pets?  ...  An  old  say- 
ing states  that  it  takes  one  Jew  to  fool 
two  Christians,  one  Armenian  to  fool 
two  Jews,  and  one  Greek  to  fool  two 
Armenians."  In  business  the  Turk 
claims  to  have  found  this  true.  "As 
commerce,  finance,  and  industry  de- 
veloped, the  non-Turkish  .elements  of  the 
country  obtained  a  solid  economic  grip 
and  used  it  in  their  endeavors  to  choke 
the  Turks." 

'  Is  there  polygamy  In  Turkey?  Or 
slavery?  Zia  Bey  finds  neither.  Says 
he: 

This  is  a  true  narrative  of  Turkey 
and  the  Turks  as  they  really  are,  so  I 
have  to  speak  the  truth  even  at  the 
risk  of  shattering  many  legends.  I 
am  bound,  therefore,  not  to  fall  in 
line  with  the  traditions  established  by 
other  writers  who  never  fail  to  refer 
to  a  servant  in  a  Turkish  household 
as  being  a -"slave,"  and  to  the  ladies 
of  a  Turkish  family  as  being  "wives." 
The  truth  is  that  slavery  was  not 
generally  practised  in  Turkey  even 
before  the  Civil  War  in  America,  and 
the  "wives"  referred  to  by  most  of  the 
foreign  writers  either  exist  only  in 
their  Imagination  or  else  are  the  sis- 
ters, slstcrs-in-law,  daughters,  or 
cousins  of  the  head  of  the  family 
which  foreign  writers  innocently  or 
purposely  represent  as  his  wives.  Of 
course  there  might  be  several  wives 
in  the  same  household — but  not  the 
wives  of  the  same  man. 

Indeed,  the  status  of  women  in  Turkey 
is  now  all  that  any  rational  feminist 
could  demand,  for  "the  daily  contact  of 
Turkish  women  with  the  public  during 
the  war  years  resulted  of  course  in  tear- 
ing down  the  social  walls  which  had  so 
far  secluded  them. . . .  The  emancipation 
of  Turkish  women  became  complete." 

Apparently  Zia  Bey  has  read  "Harem- 
lik,"  by  Demetra  Vaka  (Mrs.  Kenneth 
Brown),  for,  after  paying  his  compli- 
ments to  "the  hlghei^class  Greeks,"  who, 
though  "not  Venizelist  enough  to  don  a 
Greek  uniform,"  maintain  "a  cunning 
and  insidious  propaganda,"  be  remarks: 

To  obtain  the  sympathy  and  the 
moral  support  of  certain  nations 
which,  like  America,  are  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  fair  play;  some  of  their 
women  write  sweet  articles  where 
the  keynote  Is  the  lovableness  of  the 
Turks  Individually,  their  Innocence, 
their  deamess,  and  their  romanticism, 
cunningly  Interwoven  with  stories — 
supposed  to  be  personal  experiences — 
which  emphasize  In  descriptions.  If 
not  in  words,  the  Ignorance  of  the 
Turks,  their  administrative  or  busi- 
ness Incapacity,  how  they  still  prac- 
tice slavery  and  polygamy,  and  how 
they  commit  political  murder  and 
atrocities.  The  broad-minded  but 
misinformed  public  believes  In  these 
camouflaged  false  accusations  because 
of  the  hypocritical  profession  of  love 
Interwoven  with  them. 

The  "broad-minded  but  misinformed 
public"  should  instead  read  Pierre  Loti, 
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be  contends,  and  "if  there  is  any  one 
whose  talent  is  equal  to  that  of  Pierre 
Loti  and  has  the  courage  to  publish  his 
opinion,  he  can  thoroughly  count  on  all 
the  help,  assistance,  and  gratitude  of  the 
whole  Turkish  race,  much  maligned  in 
American  literature." 

Confusedly  broad-minded  is  Zia  Bey 
himself.  In  his  chapter  on  Robert  Col- 
lege be  deplores  its  sectarianism  and 
tells  us,  "Recognizing  the  one  Almighty 
God  and  all  his  prophets,  I  never  hesi- 
tated to  go  Into  any  church  of  any  de- 
nomination and  raise  my  thoughts  in 
prayer." 

Coming  from  a  "terrible"  Turk,  this 
may  seem  a  bit  odd,  but  are  Turks  in 
reality  at  all  terrible?    Says  Zia  Bey: 

An  American  lady — ^it  being  her 
first  day  in  Constantinople  and  her 
Imagination  being  full  of  all  the  hor- 
rid things  she  had  heard  about  the 
Turks  in  America — ^was  rather  ner- 
vous until  she  met  my  wife,  who 
breezed  in  to  greet  her  in  a  perfectly 
American  way.  Needless  to  say  that 
a  short  while  after  she  was  laughing 
with  us  at  the  reputation  of  being 
"terrible"  which  the  Turks  have 
abroad. 

Queer  logic  this — as  queer,  almost,  as 
that  by  which  massacres  become  inven- 
tions of  the  Near  East  Relief,  polygamy 
and  slavery  a  "legend,"  the  emancipation 
of  Turklsb  women  "complete,"  and 
Loti's  romances  a  contribution  to  knowl- 
edge. Throughout  "Speaking  of  the 
Turks"  be  proves  too  much,  leaving  the 
Impression  that  be  Is  aware  of  having 
his  hands  full  and  rather  more.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  what  was  bis 
sensation  on  again  beholding  Turkey 
after  ten  years'  residence  in  America. 
Perhaps  sbamel 


HOW    HISTORY 
IS    MADE 

THE  story  I  have  to  tell  is  not  of 
any  particular  importance  except 
in  showing  how  history  is  made 
by  the  daily  newspaper.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  modem  readers  get  their 
sole  impressions  of  political  events  and 
political  characters  from  the  daily  press. 
They  have  no  means  of  referring  to 
original  documents  or' state  papers. 
There  is  a  moral  here  for  editors,  which, 
however,  I  do  not  propose  to  draw.  I 
merely  wish  to  relate  an  incident  of 
editorial  misinformation  which  has 
come  under  my  own  observation.  It  is 
as  significant,  perhaps,  as  it  is  amusing. 
On  September  30  the  New  York 
"Times,"  a  responsible  and  careful  news- 
paper Qf  the  first  class,  published  an 
editorial  commenting  on  the  surrender 
of  the  notorious  Moroccan  bandit,  Ral- 
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suli.  In  the  course  of  its  editorial  it 
made  this  positive  statement,  which  on 
iU  face  bears  all  tbe  earmarks  of  being 
based  on  accurate  and  o£Scial  knowledge. 
I  have  italicized  the  most  Important 
assertion: 

President  Roosevelt  may  be  said  to 
have  Introduced  the  humorous  knave 
[Ralsuli]  to  the  American  people. 
Who  can  faU  to  remember  that  droll 
gesture  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  Re- 
publican party  In  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, "Perdicarls  aUve  or  Ralsuli 
dead"? — a  telegram  prepared  for 
transmission  to  the  Sultan  at  Tangier, 
but  never  sent.  It  fixed  attention 
upon  the  Republican  Convention,  it 
roused  the  country.  "Just  Uke 
Teddy!"  was  the  admiring  comment. 

If  the  statement  were  true  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  deliberately  wrote  a  tele- 
gram, never  intending  to  send  it.  for  the 
purpose  of  bamboozling  tbe  American 
people  In  a  Convention  which  be  hoped 
would  nominate  him,  the  fact  would  au- 
'tomatically  assign  him  to  the  most  con- 
temptible class  of  pot-house  politicians. 
A  friend  of  mine,  holding  a  responsible 
official  itosition  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant financial  institutions  in  this 
country,  called  my  attenUon  to  this 
editorial  statement  of  the  "Times"  with 
considerable  anxiety.  He  Is  an  admirer 
of  Roosevelt's  achievements  and  charac- 
ter, but  if  the  statement  by  the  "Times" 
were'  a  historical  fact  he  felt  that  it 
would  shake  his  faith  in  a  great  Ameri- 
can. I  told  him  that  I  knew  nothing 
more  about  the  Incident  than  was  cur- 
rent in  1904,  but  that  I  would  see  what 
I  could  discover. 

My  first  step  was  to  go  to  George  B. 
Cortelyou,  now  President  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Company  of  New  York,  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Postmastei^ 
General,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Roosevelt.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  I 
thought  he  might  remember  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Ralsuli  tele- 
gram- was  written.  He  did  remember,  of 
course,  the  Ralsuli  episode,  but  could 
not,  naturally,  speak  definitely  of  dates 
or  details  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  years. 
He  suggested  seeing  William  Loeb,  Jr. 
Mr.  Loeb  was  Secretary  to  President 
Roosevelt  from  1903  to  1909;  was  later 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York;  and 
is  now  an  executive  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  Some- 
what later,  at  a  Committee  meeting  of 
the  Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  Mr.  Lqeb  and  I  are 
both  members,  I  told  him  of  my  quest. 
He  recollected  the  Incident  very  well, 
and  remembered  Roosevelt's  asking  Mr. 
Hay  in  his  presence  to  cable  to  the 
American  Consul  at  Tangier,  "We  want 
Perdicarls  alive  or  Ralsuli  dead."  Mr. 
Loeb  added  that  he  always  supposed  the 
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cablegram  was  sent,  but  it  might  be  con- 
ceivable that  before  it  was  coded  and 
despatched  Perdicaris  was  surrendered.' 
Mr.  Loeb  further  suggested  that  Mr. 
Adee,  who  has  been  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  since  1886,  and  who  is  probably 
as  familiar  with  the  historical  records 
of  the  State  Department  as  any  living 
man,  might  be  able  to  furnish  exact  in- 
formation. In  the  meantime,  at  this 
Committee  meeting  of  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association,  its  Executive 
Secretary,  Mr.  Hermann  Hagedorn,  sug- 
gested that  the  "Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Hay,"  by  William  Roscoe  Thayer, 
would  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  Perdi- 
caris affair.  We  got  a  copy  of  the  "Life 
of  Hay"  from  the  Association's  library, 
and  found  in  Volume  II,  on  page  383, 
the  following: 

One  example  of  Secretary  Hay's 
success  in  securinir  immediate  atten- 
tion to  an  ultimatum  occurred  in 
June,  1904,  when  an  American  citizen, 
Ion  H.  Perdicaris,  was  seized  by 
Raizull,  a  Moroccan  bandit,  and  held 
for  a  ransom.  After  much  shilly- 
shallytngr,  and  threats  by  Raizull  that 
he  would  kill  his  prisoner  unless  the 
money  was  speedily  paid.  Hay  cabled 
to  Qummerf,  the  American  Consul  at 
Tangier,  June  22:  "We  want  Perdi- 
caris alive  or  Raizull  dead:"  adding 
that  "he  [Gummer^]  was  not  to  com- 
mit us  about  landing  marines  or 
seizing  custom  house." 

"June  23.  My  telegram  to  Gum- 
mer£  had  an  uncalled-for  success.  It 
Is  curious  how  a  concise  impropriety 
hits  the  public. 

"June  24.  Oummer^  telegraphs 
that  he  expects  Perdicaris  to-night. 

"June  27.  Perdicaris  wires  his 
thanlcs." 

So  speedily  did  even  a  brigand, 
apparently  safe  in  the  depths  of 
Morocco,  recognize  the  note  of  com- 
mand in  the  voice  from  overseas. 

What  Mr.  Hay  meant  by  a  "concise 
Impropriety"  is  probably  an  allusion  to 
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the  very  undiplomatic  but  very  delight- 
ful and  effective  language  of  the  phrase, 
"We  want  Perdicaris  alive  or  Raizull 
dead." 

The  proof  now  seemed  pretty  complete 
that  the  telegram,  which  the  "Times" 
asserts  was  never  sent,  was  actually 
sent.  But  I  wanted  to  clinch  the  mat- 
ter. I  therefore  wrote  to  Mr.  Adee  on 
November  23,  Inclosing  the  "Times" 
editorial,  and  saying: 

At  Mr.  Loeb's  suggestion,  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  know  whether  there 
are  any  records  to  show  whether  the 
cablegram  was  actually  despatched  or 
not.  Mr.  Ijoeb  thinks  there  is  a  very 
remote  possibility  that  before  the 
message  was  coded  and  despatched, 
word  may  have  come  In  of  the  return 
of  Perdicaris,  which  made  the  actual 
telegraphing  of  the  message  unneces- 
sary. I  hesitate  to  add  to  your  bur- 
dens, but  as  a  matter  of  historical 
accuracy  I  think  these  facts  may  be 
of  some  interest. 

Apparently  the  question  was  consid- 
ered by  Mr.  Adee  of  suflBcient  impor- 
tance to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  on  November  29  Mr.  Hughes  him- 
s^f  replied  as  follows: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Abbott: 

"I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  November  23,  1922,  en- 
closing a  copy  of  an  editorial  article  in 
the  New  York  "Times'  of  September  30, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  telegram 
containing  the  expression  'Perdicaris 
alive  or  Ralsuli  dead'  was  prepared  but 
never  sent  by  the  Department.  You 
wish  to  know  whether  the  telegram  was 
actually  despatched. 

"On  June  22,  1904,  the  following  tele- 
gram was  sent  to  the  American  Minister 
at  Tangier,  Morocco: 

We  want  Perdicaris  alive  or  Ralsull 
dead.  Further  than  this  we  desire 
least     possible     complications     with 
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Morocco  or  other  powers.     You  will 
not  arrange  for  landing  marines  or 
seizing  custom  house  without  spedflo 
directions  from  this  Department, 
(signed)   Hat. 

"A  paraphrase  of  this  telegram  Is 
printed  in  the  1904  volume  of  'Foreign 
Relations,'  page  503. 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)  Crables  E.  HroHn." 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  that  a  good  deal 
of  unnecessary  detail  is  given  in  the 
foregoing  relatiop,  but  each  link  of  the 
procedure  is  purposely  presented  as  an 
indication  that  even  newspapers,  when 
they  try  to  make  history,  can  by  a  little 
painstaking  get  the  exact  facts.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  distinguished 
statesman  who  presided  at  the  Republi- 
can Convention  of  1904,  when  Roosevelt 
was  practically  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion, said  to  me  jthat  the  "Times"  Impli- 
cation that  the  Perdicaris  cablegram 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
enthusiasm  at  the  Convention  is  gro- 
tesque. He  added  that  not  only  was  It 
unnecessary  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  write  a 
telegram  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  his  be- 
half, but  that  no  telegram  from  him 
could  possibly  have  stopped  the  enthusi- 
asm or  hindered  his  nomination. 

Since  this  article  is  written  in  behalf 
of  accuracy,  it  should  be  said  that  if 
the  name  of  the  Moroccan  bandit  is 
spelled  with  an  "s"  in  one  place  and 
with  a  "z"  in  another,  it  is  not  the 
proofreader's  fault.  The  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  New  International  Ency- 
clopedia prefer  the  former  spelling, 
while  Mr.  Thayer  prefers  the  latter. 
The  "Times"  version  of  the  Incident, 
however,  is  Just  as  dead  as  Raisuli 
would  have  been  if  he  had  not  heeded 
President  Roosevelt's  "droll  gesture"  in 
behalf  of  American  rights. 

L.  F.  A. 


PIERCE  BUTLER,  NOMINEE  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE  FROM   MINNESOTA  BY   H.  A.  BELLOWS 


FOUR  or  Ave  years  ago  it  is  probable 
that  the  entire  Northwest  would 
have  regarded  the  appointment  of 
Pierce  Butler,  of  St.  Paul,  to  the  Su- 
preme Cour.t  of  the  United  States  with 
the  kind  of  satisfaction  that  ordinarily 
accompanies  gratified  local  pride.  It 
would  have  felt  that  in  thus  recognizing 
the  Northwest's  foremost  lawyer  the 
President  had  shown  both  wisdom  in 
his  choice  of  an  able  n)an  and  good 
judgment  in  acknowledging  the  claims 
of  a  part  of  the  country  not  previously 
represented  in  the  Nation's  highest 
Mbunal. 


Even  as  little  as  six  or  eight  weeks 
ago,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  appoint- 
ment would  have  created  much  active 
protest.  November  7,  however,  exercised 
a  profound  Influence  in  the  Northwest, 
less  on  the  thoughts  of  men  and  women 
than  on  their  readiness  to  translate 
these  thoughts  into  action.  The  victory 
of  La  Follette  in  Wisconsin,  the  triumph 
of  the  once-repudiated  Frazier  in  North 
Dakota,  and,  above  all,  the  defeat  of 
Kellogg  by  Shlpstead  in  MinnesoU— 
these  things  have  sharply  intensified  the 
zeal  of  all  the  elements  in  the  Northwest 
opposed  to  conservatism. 


Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Pierce  Butler  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  double  outcry  in  his  own 
State— an  outcry  of  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause on  the  part  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  leaders  alike  and  on  the  part 
of  the  State  bar  and  bench  generally;  an 
outcry  of  bitter  indignation  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  votes  had  Just  elected 
Henrik  Shlpstead  to  the  Senata 

A  general  Northwestern  estimate  of 
Mr.  Butler  would  unquestionably  place 
him  In  the  same  category  with  Senator 
Kellogg.  Both  are  prominent  corpora- 
tion lawyers  in  St  Paul,  and  the  agrl- 
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cultural  population  of  the  Northwest  has 
little  love  for  corporations,  lawyers,  or 
the  cities.  Minnesota  having  Just  voted 
to  unseat  Senator  Kellogg  in  favor  of  a 
dentist  representing  the  Farmer-LAbor 
party,  the  feeling  In  certain  quarters 
regarding  Mr.  Butler's  appointment  is 
only  a  little  less  violent  than  it  would 
have  been  if  President  Harding  had 
appointed  Senator  Kellogg  himself  to 
the  vacancy. 

The  opposition  has  taken  speciflc  form 
in  many  editorials  in  the  labor  press,  in 
protests  to  Senators,  and,  above  all,  in  a 
long  letter  to  Senators  Ladd  and  La 
Follette  from  an  anonymous  professor  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  This  letter 
charges  Mr.  Butler  with  unfitness  for  a 
high  judicial  position  on  the  grounds  of 
violent  prejudices,  high-handed  and 
domineering  methods,  and  what  the 
critic  regards  as  an  excess  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  his  clients,  sometimes 
leading  him  to  disregard  the  ethical  if 
not  the  legal  principles  of  justice. 

Sifted  down,  these  charges  amount  to 
this:  that  Mr.  Butler  has  always  been 
a  man  of  vigorous  action,  absolutely 
fearless,  and  at  times  relentless  in  doing 
what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  that 
he  is  an  extraordinarily  able  lawyer. 
For  fifteen  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  because  he  has  steadfastly  resisted 
shilly-shallying  sentimentality  on  the 
one  hand  and  political  wire-pulling  on 
the  other  be  has  won  many  enemies 
through  his  distinguished  service  to  the 
State. 

Once  Mr.  Butler  has  clearly  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done, 
he  has  repeatedly  shown  an  indomitable 
will  in  bringing  it  to  pass,  and  this  has 
naturally  created  among  his  enemies  a 
tradition  as  to  bis  violent  prejudices. 
But  his  whole  career  as  a  regent  of  the 
University  bears  testimony  to  bis  In- 
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variable  willingness  to  bear  all  sides  of 
every  controversy  and  his  zeal  in  study- 
ing it  from  every  possible  angle  before 
making  up  his  mind. 

As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Butler  has  done  his 
work  well — too  well,  his  opponents 
argue.  He  has  been  a  shrewd  and  zeal- 
ous advocate;  does  that  fact  unfit  him 
for  being  an  impartial  and  wise  Judge? 
Those  who  make  such  a  claim  challenge 
the  whole  theory  of  appointing  lawyers 
to  the  bench.  Mr.  Butler's  integrity  has 
never  been  seriously  questioned;  the  ob- 
jection made  by  his  enemies  is  simply 
that  he  has  served  his  clients  too  well. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  some  of  his  most  important 
clients  have  been  the  people  themselves. 
Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  bar 
he  became  assistant  county  attorney  for 


Ramsey  County,  in  which  St.  Paul  is 
situated,  and  two  years  later.  In  1893,  he 
was  elected  county  attorney.  In  1909  he 
was  appointed  Special  Attorney-General 
for  the  Government  by  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
bleached  flour  cases,  and  again  in  1911 
in  connection  with  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Chicago  meat  packers  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Two 
years  ago  he  was  retained  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  as  counsel  in  its  pro- 
ceedings to  determine  the  price  to  be 
paid  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  when 
its  properties  were  taken  over. 

On  the  other  side,  he  was  for  some 
years  general  attorney  for  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Rail- 
road, and  from  1913  to  1918  he  was 
counsel  for  the  conference  committee  of 
the  railways  in  connection  with  their 
physical  valuation.  Most  of  his  work 
for  the  past  twenty-four  years  has  been 
in  the  general  practice  of  law. 

In  his  own  State  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  united,  almost  without 
exception,  in  commending  the  appoint- 
ment. They  feel  that  he  has  amply 
proved  his  ability  as  a  lawyer,  and,  far 
more  than  that,  his  sound  wisdom,  his 
courage,  and  his  high  ideals  of  public 
service.  Nearly  every  one  who  knows 
him  personally  believes  that  be  can 
serve  the  country,  as  for  fifteen  years  he 
has  served  the  State  University,  impar- 
tially, fearlessly,  and  wisely.  A  great 
many  people  throughout  the  Northwest, 
however,  regard  his  appointment  as  a 
direct  blow  to  those  who  have  Just  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  Frazier  and  Shipstead 
to  the  Senate.  They  object  to  him,  not 
for  the  reasons  alleged  In  most  of  the 
published  protests,  but  because,  as  a  St. 
Paul  corporation  lawyer,  they  link  his 
name  with  that  of  his  fellow-citizen  and 
friend.  Prank  B.  Kellogg. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota,   December  1,  1022. 


CUNO'S  CABINET 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE   FROM   BARON   SERGE   A.   KORFF 


IT  is  a  decidedly  new  departure  for 
Germany  to  have  Mr.  Cuno  form  his 
Cabinet  of  non-partisan  Ministers. 
Perhaps  it  is  also  a  departure  from  the 
classical  forms  of  parliamentarism.  The 
Cabinet  of  Wirth  was  still  composed  on 
the  old  lines;  the  parties  of  the  majority 
selected  their  representatives  to  make 
up  the  Government,  and,  as  so  often 
happens  with  parliamentary  coalitions, 
they  were  able  to  keep  the  power  in 
their  hands  for  only  a  short  period. 
The  position  of  Wirth  was  made  a  trifle 
stronger  than  be  really  deserved  only 
on  account  of  Germany's  International 
plight.  The  break-up,  however  deferred, 
had  finally  to  come.  Neither  Wirth  nor 
his  colleagues  could  hold  the  parties  to- 
gether any  more. 

The  reason  is  easy  to  find.    Germany 
Is    living    through    a    severe    internal 


crisis.  Her  social  structure,  put  out  of 
Joint  by  the  war.  Is  being  readjusted  and 
reshaped,  and  mostly  at  the  expense  of 
the  middle  classes.  The  war,  the  pain- 
ful peace  that  followed,  recent  profiteer- 
ing, the  fabulous  drop  of  the  mark,  all 
that  tended  to  produce  new  social  ele- 
ments, and  this  in  turn  increased  the 
social  struggle,  intensifying  the  claims 
of  the  two  extremes;  the  monarchists 
assiduously  work  for  restoration  and 
possibly  vengeance,  the  Socialists  had  to 
revise  their  own  programme  according 
to  the  new  conditions  and  digest  the 
disappointment  of  the  Russian  experi- 
ment. In  this  last  respect  one  can 
notice  great  progress  made  by  the  So- 
cialist leaders  of  Germany,-  which 
brought  about  the  remarkable  reunion 
of  the  Socialist  factions;  the  extreme 
radical    elements    have    realized    their 


mistaken  position,  built  exclusively  on 
the  hopes  of  being  able  some  day  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Lenine;  they  have 
come  back  into  the  fold  of  their  former 
companions-in-arms,  the  majority  Social- 
ists. This  in  turn  increased  enormously 
the  power  of  the  latter,  and  a  clash 
with  the  bourgeois  parties  became  in- 
evitable, upsetting  the  weak  Cabinet  of 
Wirth. 

Under  these  circumstances,  nothing 
was  left  for  President  Ebert  but  to  call 
in  an  outsider,  some  person  who  would 
be  free  from  party  allegiance  and  who 
would  be  able  to  form  and  run  a  govern- 
ment on  non-partisan  lines,  a  so-called 
"business"  Cabinet.  This  promised  a 
little  more  stability  and  it  promised  a 
better  chance  for  tiding  Germany,  over 
the  crisis. 

Cuno's  position  will  be  nevertheless  an 
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extremely  difficult  one;  be  won't  have' 
many  friends  anywhere;  be  will  be 
harassed  by  enemies  and  opponents 
from  all  sides,  and  probably  deluged  by 
all  sorts  of  foolish  criticism.  Yet  he  has 
a  good  chance.  He  is  himself  a  moder- 
ate business  man,  sufficiently  experi- 
enced and  cool-headed  to  attend  to  the 
business  side  of  the  Government  work ; 
the  administration  of  the  country  will 
probably  run  smoothly,  conducted  on 
strictly  non-partisan  lines.  .This  in  it- 
self is  a  great  advantage,  leaving  more 
time  for  the  Government  to  concentrate 
its  attention  on  the  main  political  prob- 
lems that  are  now  distracting  Gei^ 
many. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in 
this  last  respect  Cuno  is  confronted  with 
a  formidable  array  of  difficulties.  First, 
there  is  the  pressing  French  claim  for 
reparation  payments;  will  Cuno  be  able 
to  press  out  of  the  people  the  necessary 
money?  Secondly,  there  comes  the  prob- 
lem of  the  falling  mark;  will  the  new 
Government  be  able  to  find  means  to 
stop  it  and,  in  particular,  to  curb  thoae 
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elements  that  endeavor  to  create  artifi- 
cial causes  tor  the  further  decline  of  the 
mark?  Thirdly,  Germany  needs  badly 
to  revise  her  international  relations:  in 
this  respect  Cuno  has  an  easier  task;  be 
will  have  to  concentrate  his  attention  on 
the  relations  to  England  and  Russia,  and 
a  certain  co-operation  la  both  cases 
seems  inevitable.  And,  fourthly,  the 
greatest  problem  of  the  day  constitutes 
the  internal  social  struggle  and  tbe 
necessity  of  finding  means  to  avoid  a 
monarchical  restoration,  to  restrain  ob- 
streperous Bavaria,  and  save  the  Gez^ 
man  federal  union.  Will  Cuno  succeed 
in  this,  his  most  difficult  task?  Only  the 
future  can  tell;  the  difficulties,  no  doubt, 
are  in  some  ways  overwhelming  and  the 
present  outlook  rather  discouraging,  but 
certainly  not  hopeless.  A  satisfactory 
solution,  on  which,  by  the  way,  the  peace 
of  Europe  depends  very  much,  will  be 
found  only  on  condition  that  Cuno 
proves  strong  enough  and  sufllciently 
tactful.  His  first  steps  are  quite  promis- 
ing in  both  respects. 

Wuhlncton,  D.  O. 


FASCISM   IN  ITALY 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE   FROM    ELBERT   FRANCIS    BALDWIN 


SOME  months  ago,  during  the  Cannes 
Conference,  in  this  excellent  HOtel 
Suisse,  lived  one  Benito  Mussolini. 
He  is  now  Prime  Minister  of  Italy. 

The  hotel  proprietor,  M.  Keller,  has 
been  telling  me  about  him,  as  follows: 
"He  has  ambition  and  pride.  He  wll! 
go  far.  Those  who  think  they  see  in  blm 
only  a  passing  phase  will  find  them- 
selves mistaken.  He  knows  his  Italy  too 
well  for  that. ...  I  see  that  he  has  come 
out  for  loyal  support  for  the  King.  That 
is  good.  But  he  did  not  impress  me  as 
very  strong  on  that  side.  Perhaps  you 
could  hardly  expect  it  from  an  ex- 
Extreme  Socialist." 

Benito  Mussolini,  tbe  son  of  a  black- 
smith and  Socialist  of  the  Italian  Ro- 
magna,  was  bom  at  Doria,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Forli,  about  forty  years  ago,  and 
so  from  his  earliest  years  he  knew  that 
Flume  lay  across  the  Adriatic.  He  be- 
gan his  work-days  as  apprentice  to  a 
stonemason.  In  addition  to  being  a 
stonemason  himself,  he  has  been  a  gar- 
dener, a  weaver,  a  railway  porter,  a 
violinist,  a  fencer,  a  Socialist  agitator, 
an  editor,  a  soldier  in  the  Alplni  ranks, 
and,  finally,  the  founder  of  the  Fasclsti. 

This  party  takes  Its  name  from  the 
fasces,  or  bundle  of  rods  bound  together, 
borne  by  or  in  front  of  offlolals  of  the  old 
Roman  Republic  and  Empire,  as  symbols 
of  their  power  in  imposing  law  and  order. 

Mussolini's  early  course  had  been 
rather  in  agitation  for  resistance  to  law 
and  order.  His  professions  of  extreme 
Socialism,  not  to  say  Communism,  his 
publication  at  Lugano,  Switzerland,  of 
an  incendiary  sheet,  "L'Awenlre  del 
^Avoratore"  (the  Future  of  the  Working- 

utn),  and  his  alleged  extra-legal  course 


earned  for  him  a  decree  of  expulsion. 
This  was  the  more  significant  as  the 
Swiss  Government  has  been  the  most 
tolerant  of  any  in  affording  a  refuge  to 
extremists  of  all  sorts.  From  Switzer- 
land Mussolini  went  to  Germany  and 
Austria,  and,  returning  to  Italy  (1910), 
founded  a  weekly  paper,  "La  Lotta  di 
Classe"  (Cnass  Conflict). 

From  these  vagabond  years  it  is  a  re- 
lief to  turn  to  Mussolini's  more  inspiring 
war  record. 

That  record  really  began  long  before 
Italy  entered  the  war.  It  dates  from 
Mussolini's  meeting  in  Austria  with 
C^sare  Battisti,  the  Italian  patriot  and 
mar^  of  the  "Trentino,  tnen  under  Aus- 
trian sovereignty.  Mussolini's  fiery  revo- 
lutionary soul  now  began  to  be  awakened 
by  a  new  cause — that  of  Nationalism, 
pure  and  simple.  He  even  published  a 
book  (1908)  about  it  and  the  Trentlno. 

His  curiously  mingled  ideas  of  Social- 
ism and  Nationalism  were  seen  four 
years  later  when,  in  Italy,  be  fulminated 
against  tbe  Tripolltan  war  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  it,  while  in  1914  we  find 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Week  Revo- 
lution in  the  Romagna,  which  apparently 
endangered  the  throne  itself. 

Later  in  the  year  the  World  War  be- 
gan. ,  Italy  was  out  of  it,  but  Mussolini 
did  not  propose  that  she  should  remain 
out  of  it.  He  now  founded  his  third 
Journal,  the  'Topolo  dltalia,"  so  that 
he  might  have  a  militant  organ  for  com- 
bating the  propaganda  of  the  powerful 
Socialist  "Avanti,"  which  favored  con- 
tinued Italian  neutrality,  thus  playing 
Into  Germany's  hands.  Mussolini,  on 
the  contrary,  advocated  Italian  interven- 
tion on  the  Entente  side. 


In  the  war  Itself  he  was  wounded  at 
Cividale  (1916).  And  when  the  war 
ended  it  fotmd  him  as  violently  National- 
ist as  he  had  been  Socialist  before.  He 
had  not  to  wait  long  for  an  opportonity 
to  show  the  fervor  of  the  change  which 
animated  him. 

The  occasion  arose  in  this  wise.  After 
the  war  the  extreme  Socialists  rose  to 
unprecedented  power.  It  finally  became 
so  great  that  in  Turin  and  other  Indna- 
trial  centers  Jthey  actually  seized  fac- 
tories and  workshops  from  their  lawful 
proprietors  and  managers  and  them- 
selves tried  to  run  those  factories  and 
workshops.  There  could  be  but  one  end 
to  this.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  Russia'? 
tragic  experiences  were  going  to  be  re- 
produced in  Italy.  A  long  period  of 
unrest  now  occurred,  and  it  took  the 
clever  Giolitti  ultimately  to  bring  the  ex- 
tremists to  economic  reason. 

But,  though  at  the  time  tbe  world  did 
not  realize  it,  more  than  economic  rea- 
son was  involved.  Despite  the  brilliant 
Italian  army  triumphs  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  social  revolutionaries,  not  con- 
tent with  their  ghastly  disintegrating 
infiuence  at  the  time  of  ihe  Caporetto 
disaster,  now  began  openly  to  show,  not 
only  indifference  to  the  army,  but  often 
contempt  and  even  hostility.  If  such  ai> 
attitude  could  once  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Ommunist  Mussolini,  it  could  no 
longer  be  accepted  by  the  Nationalist 
Mussolini.  What!  was  this  tbe  attitude 
that  for  one  moment  could  be  shown 
towards  an  army  that  by  its  victory  at 
Vittorlo  Veneto,  by  the  armistice  it  com- 
pelled Austria  to  sign  (four  years  ago 
this  very  day!),  had  utterly  vanquished 
its  foe  of  centuries,  had  redeemed  what 
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had  too  long  been  Italia  Irredenta,  and 
bad  bound  together  all  Italian  patriots 
as  never  before? 

Such  an  amazing  attitude  was  of 
course  intolerable  to  these  patriots.  Mus- 
solini instantly  found  that  it  was  intoler- 
able to  him  too.  From  the  moment  (1919) 
when  he  first  observed  it,  his  burning 
passion  for  unpatriotic.  Communistic, 
revolutionary  ideas  definitely  capitulated 
before  his  vision  of  a  patriotic  counter- 
organization.  The  project  gradually 
toolc  form  In  his  mind.  It  was  to  be  a 
great  irregular  citizen  army,  to  back  up 
the  regular  army  in  every  way,  to  be  its 
friend  and  propagandist,  and  as  well  to 
back  up  the  officers  of  the  civil  law  by 
ruthless  deeds  of  violence,  if  necessary, 
whenever  the  administration  of  those 
officers  seemed  weak. 

At  first  Mussolini  called  his  new  or- 
ganization the  "Fascio  della  Vittoria," 
because  he  wanted  to  emphasize  the 
army's  victory  and  to  influence  respect 
for  that  victory.  But  as  circumstances 
and  time  went  on,  and  the  new  organi- 
zation was  itself  a  long  way  from  vic- 
tory, he  changed  Its  name  to  "Fascio  di 
Combattimento." 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  a  school 
house  and  was  attended  by  hardly  a 
hundred  persons.  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist as  he  had  been,  Mussolini  had 
the  sense  nevertheless  now  to  appeal 
especially  to  the  middle  classes.  His  in- 
stinct proved  to  be  sound,  for  they  re- 
ceived the  appeal  with  fewer  misglvlniis 
than  did  the  lower  classes.  Little  hy 
little,  however,  Mussolini  captured  the 
imagination  of  increasing  numbers  and 
assured  himself '  of  their  support  He 
also  found  support  In  a  high  quarter, 
for  Premier  Oiolltti  himself  was  de- 
lighted to  discover  some  patriotic  offset 
to  unpatriotic  Bolshevism. 

Mussolini  organized  his  followers  like 
an  army,  and  in  this  availed  himself  of 
the  services  of  regular  retired  officers. 
He  even  organized  the  special  services  of 
arms,  ambulance,  aviation,  and  supply. 

He  had  of  course  to  contend  with  the 
"lunatic  fringe"  found  on  the  skirts  of 
every  reform  movement.  These  lunatic 
followers  often  got  out  of  hand.  They 
frequently  made  punishments  worse 
than  the  original  crimes.  Burnings  and 
murders  by  Communists  were  avenged 
by  worse  burnings  and  murders  by 
F^iscisti.  Now  and  then  there  came 
along  such  a  burlesque  as  yesterday's, 
when  a  crowd  of  Fascisti  seized  the 
secretary  of  a  Communist  society  in 
Rome,  shaved  his  head  bare,  painted 
thereon  the  green,  white,  and  red  of  the 
Italian  flag,  and  paraded  him  up  and 
down  the  Corso. 

Yet.  despite  all  their  self-assumed 
power  and  its  often  criminal  exercise, 
the  Fascisti  grew  until  they  numbered 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  and  en- 
Joyed  more  than  proportionate  power. 
For  instance,  two  years  have  sufficed  to 
reduce  the  Italian  Bolshevlki,  and  last 
summer  when  the  Socialists  declared  a 
nation-wide  strike  in  all  industries  the 
Fascisti    put    it    down    in    twenty-four 
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hours.  They  thus  saved  Italy  at  a  criti- 
cal time. 

Dazzled  by  success,  they  began  to  go 
further.  By  brute  force  they  deposed 
lawfully  constituted  civil  authorities 
from  their  seats.  Whole  municipal  ad- 
ministrations were  then  seized,  as  in 
Bolzano,  Trent  Pavia,  three  weeks  ago. 
They  entered  the  barracks  and  maga- 
zines and  helped  themselves  to  arms 
and  ammunition  with  surprisingly  little 
difficulty — the  army  had  long  regarded 
them  with  a  generally  benevolent  eye. 

Then  we  beard  that  they  were  going  to 
march  on  Rome.  Most  persons  doubted 
that  they  really  would.  But  they  did — 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them  in 
black  shirts  (the  emblem  of  rebellion), 
flags  and  banners  flying,  bands  playing. 

And  when  they  arrived,  lo!  all  the 
political  parties  but  theirs  had  appar- 
ently melted  away  before  their  display 
of  force,  and  even  the  police  were  no- 
ticeable by  their  absence,  while  there 
was  the  King  himself  asking  the  Fascisti 
chief  to  form  a  Cabinet! 

Whatever  his  previous  experiences 
haVe  been,  Benito  Mussolini  has  had  no 
experience  in  governmental  administra- 
tion. This  fact,  combined  with  his  youth 
and  his  career  as  a  revolutionary  agita- 
tor, filled  all  law-abiding  citizens  with 
grave  fears  as  they  witnessed  the  as- 
tounding spectacle  of  a  constitutional 
monarch  banding  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  such  a  one. 

Two  things  have  saved  the  situation. 
Victor  Emmanuel  is  wise  and  coura- 
geous to  a  very  remarkable  degree,  and 
the  new  Premier,  still  in  his  rebel's 
black  shirt,  showed  a  sudden  realization 
of  what  the  crisis  really  meant,  and  in- 
.  stantly  acted  in  accordance  with  that 
realization.  He  had  the  acumen  to  sec 
that  in  order  to  awaken  complete  popu- 
lar confidence  his  Cabinet  must  not  con- 
sist of  Fascisti  exclusively.  Accordingly, 
he  invited,  not  only  some  men  of  other 
parties,  but  some  very  authoritative 
personages.  He  actually  dared  ask 
Armando  Diaz,  the  head  of  the  army,  to 
become  Minister  of  War,  and  a  great  ad- 
miral, Thaon  di  Revel,  to  become  Minis- 
ter of  the  Navy.  Doubtless  acting  under 
royal  pressure,  these  men  accepted.  To 
be  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  he  se- 
cured Giovanni  Gentile,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Rome, 
and  those  well  informed  concerning  edu 
cational  problems  in  Italy  say  that  a 
better  choice  could  not  have  been  made. 
Perhaps  the  same  might  be  said  of 
Teofilo  Rossi,  whom  1  saw  and  admired 
at  the  Genoa  Conference,  and  who  now 
becomes  Minister  of  the  Treasury.  Thn 
Mussolini  Cabinet,  therefore,  though 
overwhelmingly  and  in  some  cases 
ridiculously  Fascist,  contains- not  only 
representatives  from  the  Democratic, 
Liberal,  Popular  (Catholic),  and  other 
parties— no  Socialists,  however!— but, 
what  is  much  more,  contains  some  men 
whose  names  are  accepted  by  many  as 
sufficient  pledges  for  the  country's  se- 
curity and  welfare. 
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For  the  present  this  is  all  very  well 
in  Its  way.    But  what  of  the  future? 

What  are  we  to  expect  from  Musso- 
lini's domestic  policy  when  he  impru- 
dently and  Impudently  begins  by  seizing 
newspaper  offices — especially  that  of  the 
Milan  "Orrlere  della  Sera,"  the  paper 
having  deservedly  the  widest  circulation 
of  any  in  Italy,  a  paper  whose  loyalty, 
broad  vision,  and  moderation  have  never 
been  doubted? 

And  what  are  we  to  expect  from  Mus- 
solini's foreign  policy  If,  following  that 
outlined  in  bis  own  editorials  in  the 
"Popolo  d'ltalia."  he  acts  aggressively 
against  England  and  France  in  the 
Mediterranean?  Or  against  Jugoslavia, 
as  one  may  gather  from  his  utterances 
a  few  days  ago  that  Flume  and  Dalma- 
tia  should  not  despair  but  confidently 
await  their  redemption?  Yet  Mussolini 
knows  as  well  as  any  one  that  Italy  by 
treaty  has  pledged  herself  to  respect  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Free  State  of  Flume. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  responsibilities 
of  high  office  will  give  Mussolini  some- 
thing more  of  an  "International  mind" 
and,  above  all,  lessen  his  indifference  to 
constitutional  forms  of  government,  so 
that  Bolshevism,  which  at  one  time 
might  very  well  have  looked  towards 
him  as  its  potential  leader  in  Italy,  will 
now  find  in  him  more  than  ever  a  stem 
foe. 

Fascism  is  unlike  the  forms  of  most 
other  revolutionary  movements.  Cer 
talnly  in  our  latter-day  history  it  stands 
unique.  As  the  new  Premier  remarked 
the  other  day  at  the  Naples  Conference 
of  his  party:  "Fascism  is  the  most  inter- 
esting, the  most  orginal,  and  the  most 
powerful  phenomenon  that  has  appeared 
in  the  world  since  the  war." 

Interesting?    Yes. 

Original?    Yes. 

Powerful?  Yes;  but  will  the  Musso- 
lini Cabinet  last?  To  this  question  from 
me  to-day  a  local  banker  with  interests 
in  Italy  replied,  "It  may  last  six  weeks." 
Another  man  declared.  "It  will  last  six 
months." 

We  shall  see.  Whether  weeks  or 
months,  may  no  bloodshed  stain  its 
course  or  mark  its  administrative  trans- 
formation into  something  else! 

After  all,  the  Mussolini  Cabinet  Is  but 
the  temporary  outward  sign  of  an  in- 
ward strengthening.  That  strengthening 
of  determination  to  will  and  to  do  must 
remain,  in  the  opinion  of  all  of  us  who 
heartily  Join  with  the  Italians  in  the 
cry  of  "Viva  I'ltalia!" 

But  to  obtain  this  permanent  result 
many  Fascisti  will  have  to  revise  a  fun- 
damental misconception;  the  deeds  of  a 
dictatorship  imposed  by  force  are  not 
the  deeds  of  a  government  of  all  the 
people  established  by  law.  And  all 
Italians  may  remember  that  a  revolution 
under  the  guise  of  ruthless  enforcement 
of  law  may  lead  to  as  much  ultimate 
tyranny  and  disintegration  as  would  a 
revolution  merely  inspired  by  the  desire 
for  greater  freedom. 

Cannes,  France. 
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A  "LITTLE  MOTHER"  IN  THE  LAGUNA  PUEBLO,  NEW  MEXICX) 


Last  week  The  Outlook  told   the   story  of  the   Bursum   Bill.   wWch 
menaced  the  civilization  of  our  Indians  In  the  Southwest.    This  bill 
was  slipped  through  the  Senate  under  a  misapprehension  of  its  pur- 
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Courtesy  Museum  of  the  Amerleail  Itaaian,  Bejre  Rnmdatlon 

WINNOWING  BEANS  IN  THE  PUEBLO  AT  ZUNI,  NEW  BfEXIOO 


Couitear  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.  H»ye  Poonrtatlon 

ZUNI  INDIANS  THRESraNG  WITH  MODERN  APPIJANCES 


(C)  Ewins  Galloway,  New  York 

HOPI  INDIANS  AT  ISI.ETA  PUEBLO.  NEW  MEXICO 


pose.  It  has  now.  we  are  g-lad  to  say,  been  recalled  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  which  It  had  been  sent,  because  an  aroused 
public    opinion    made    evident    its    unjust    and    oppressive    character 
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THE  TREASURE-HOUSE  OF  SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA 


BY  SHERMAN  ROGERS 

INDUSTRIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


A   8TRBBT  IN   KETCHIKAN 


TAKE  the  Thousand  Islands  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  put  a  few  mountains 
on  them,  and  you  have  a  south* 
eastern  Alaska  setting.  The  landscape 
from  Ketchikan  to  Cape  Spencer,  and, 
for  that  matter,  to  Resurrection  Bay,  has 
no  equal  in  the  world  for  scenic  beauty. 
I  have  met  several  world-renowned 
globe-trotters  who  have  assured  me,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  that  the  tourist  can 
see  more  wonderful,  matchless  scenery 
of  every  description  in  Alaska  in  a  three- 
week  trip  than  could  be  seen  in  a  year's 
world  tour. 

I  want  the  reader  to  bear  one  thing 
in  mind  throughout  this  article,  and  that 
is  the  striking  accessibility  of  the  entire 
southeastern  section  to  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  is  a  trifle 
over  six  hundred  miles  north  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  enjoys  practically  the 
same  climate.  The  steamships  now  ply- 
ing the  Alaskan  route  easily  make  the 
trip  in  two  days.  The  fast  Atlantic 
greyhounds  would  make  it  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Southeastern  Alaska  is  composed  of 
numerous  islands,  heavily  timbered  with 
a  very  thick  growth  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock, and  in  the  extreme  southern  sec- 
tion considerable  yellow  cedar  of  excel- 
lent quality.  This  section  of  the  Terri- 
tory— an  empire  in  itself — is  endowed 
with  wonderful  harbors  and  ccnve- 
niently  located  waterfalls,  sufficient  to 
guarantee  cheap  hydroelectric  power  for 
pulp  and  paper  mills  and  other  manu- 
factories. 

I  have,  since  I  returned  from  Alaska, 
put  the  query  to  men  in  all  walks  of  life 
from  bank  president  down  to  newsboys, 
and  I  haven't  as  yet  received  an  intelli- 
gent answer  regarding  the  accessibility 
of  the  southeastern  empire.  The  first 
man  I  spoke  to  was  the  president  of  one 
-'   the    largest    banks    in    New    York. 


When  I  told  him  that  a  tbirteen-knot 
boat  reached  Ketchikan  in  two  days 
from  Seattle,  he  nearly  fainted.  "Why," 
he  blurted  out,  "I  thought  Alaska  was 
almost  totally  inaccessible,  and  that  it 
was  actually  situated  on  top  of  the 
world!" 

From  Ketchikan  north  to  Cape  Spencer 
is  about  four  hundred  miles.  "The  princi- 
pal resources  of  the  territory  embraced 
are  pulp  timber,  fish,  and  mines  of 
various  kinds.  That  doesn't  mean  that 
the  resources  are  restricted  to  these 
three  elements.  Practically  every  natu- 
ral resource  of  the  North  American 
Continent  will  be  found  in  commercial 
quantities  in  this  section.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  timber  is  ripe,  and  overripe, 
and  the  pressing  necessity  at  this  time 
is  the  establishment  of  pulp  and  paper 
mills  to  take  advantage  of  the  rapid 
growth.  At  the  same  time  the  number 
of  mills  must  be  restricted,  and  will  be 
restricted  to  guarantee  a  perpetual  sup- 
ply of  pulp  timber.  As  near  as  has  been 
figured  out  up  to  the  present,  the  forests 
of  Alaska  will  furnish  two  million  cords 
of  pulp  wood  a  year  for  all  time,  which 
would  amount  to  more  than  a  third  of 
the  total  amount  of  news  print  paper 
used  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  section  of  North  America 
80  practically  situated  for  natural  re- 
forestation. The  rainfall  is  sufficient  to 
preclude  all  possibility  of  forest  fires, 
and  the  annual  growth  is  tremendous. 
The  forestry  laws  of  Alaska  are  regu- 
lated so  as  to  prevent  the  cutting  of 
small  timber,  and,  as  a  natural  result, 
about  every  fifty  years  the  areas  cut  over 
will  be  entirely  reforested.  In  fact,  the 
cutting  of  large  timber  will  enhance  the 
growth  of  young  trees. 

The  Alaskan  Forestry  Bureau  up  to 
May,  1920,  was  hopelessly  tied  up  with 
red   tape,   when   the   Forestry    Service 


modified  their  Alaskan  timber  regula- 
tions, and  on  January  1,  1921,  the  Fores- 
try Service  established  an  Alaskan  Di- 
vision, with  headquarters  at  Juneau. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  Forestry  Servir* 
was  more  or  less  stifled  under  endles; 
red  tape,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  For- 
estry office  in  charge  was  situated  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  At  the  present  time 
fully  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  forestry 
affairs  are  handled  in  Juneau  by  Charles 
H.  Flory,  Forester  in  charge.  He  hat 
complete  control  of  cruising,  plotting. 
sales  contracts,  and  is  not  hampered  is 
his  operations  by  the  bead  oflBce  in 
Washington.  Only  major  details  of  large 
contracts  are  referred  to  the  Washington 
office,  and  even  in  that  case  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  Forester  arv  ad- 
hered to.  Mr.  Fiory  is  one  of  the  moR 
efficient  timber  men  I  have  met  in  maiiT 
a  day.  He  knows  his  business,  is  in- 
tensely practical,  cuts  red  tape  to  th« 
bone,  and  his  whole  heart  and  soul  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  securing  of  substaii- 
tial  pulp  and  paper  mills  near  the  great 
Alaskan  water-power  projects.  There  it 
nothing  hazy  about  his  ideas — nothias 
impractical  about  the  timber  develop- 
ment policies  he  advocates.  He  realiz«& 
as  every  one  familiar  with  Alaskan  tim- 
ber resources  does,  that  the  southeastern 
section  of  our  northern  empire  is  Lbe 
coming  Mecca  of  cheap  paper  mannfar- 
turing.  He  realizes,  at  the  same  Time, 
that  every  year  of  delay  in  secnrini: 
these  mills  means  a  heavy  loss,  not  cnly 
to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  Alaska. 
but  also  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  who  would  greatly  benefit 
through  stumpage  sales. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Flory  regarding 
the  accessibility,  quantity,  and  quality 
of  pulp  timber  covering  the  islands  fron: 
Ketchikan  .to  Skagway.  There  is  bo 
place  on  the  American  Contin«it  where 
logging  operations  can  t>e  carried  on  so 
cheaply,  due  to  the  remarkably  short 
distances  from  timber  to  salt  water  ssd 
the  proximity  of  all  timbered  areas  to 
ample  water  power. 

I  spent  ten  days  tramping  over  part  ct 
the  timbered  area  of  Admiralty  Island, 
which  doesn't  contain  the  best  Alaskaa 
pulp  timber,  by  any  means.  1  mt 
amazed  at  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
spruce;  trees  sound  as  a  bullet  and  six 
feet  in  diameter  were  not  nncommoa. 
and  one  of  the  main  tracts  I  looked  over 
contained  a  large  area  that  would  cruitt 
lietter  than  one  hundred  thousand  fere 
to  the  acre.  I  found  the  timber  thicker 
and  larger  than  that  of  the  famous 
northern  Idaho  pine  belt.  One  small 
tract  of  twelve  hundred  acres,  altttater 
directly  on  the  shores  of  a  natural  har 
bor,  contained  between  forty  and  tto 
million  feet  of  wonderful  clean  timber 
averaging  about  fifty  per  cent  sprue*. 
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and  the  balance  hemlock.  Certainly  few 
tracts  in  the  famous  northern  Idaho 
timbered  areas,  or  that  of  northern  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  or  Minnesota,  origi- 
nally contained  so  heavy  a  stand  of 
timber.  To  be  sure^  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Idaho  timber  carry  "quality"  that 
is  not  encountered  in  Alaska,  yet  for 
paper  manufacturing  I  do  not  believe 
that  southeastern  Alaska  timber  can  be 
duplicated,  taking  into  consideration 
easy  logging,  a  climate  permitting  all- 
year  operations,  extremely  cheap  stump- 
age,  large  quantity,  and  natural  cheap 
water  power.  Any  doubt  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  pulp  and  paper  manufacture 
could  be  quickly  dispelled  by  crossing 
the  narrow  straits  to  the  British  Colum- 
bia side,  where  several  large  pulp  and 
paper  concerns  have  made  a  signal  suc- 
cess, not  only  of  paper  manufacture,  but 
of  successfully  competing  in  the  world 
markets.  Seattle  newspapers,  and.  In 
fact,  nearly  all  Pacific  coast  dailies,  are 
turned  out  on  paper  purchased  from 
British  Columbia  manufacturers,  whose 
supply  is  identical  with  southeastern 
Alaska  pulp  timber,  and  carries  the 
same  transportation  rates.  In  fa^t,  an 
official  of  a  British  Columbia  paper  mill 
assured  me  that  southeastern  Alaska 
was  better  situated  than  the  district  he 
drew  his  supply  from,  from  every  stand- 
point. 

It  is  easy  for  the  theorist  to  howl  that 
transportation  eliminates  Alaska  from 
the  pulp  field.  Statements  of  that  kind 
make  good  copy.  The  only  trouble  is 
that,  like  all  other  academic  theories, 
they  don't  hold  water.  The  success  of 
the  great  pulp  mills  on  the  British  Co- 
lumbia coast  silences  every  argument  of 
pessimistic  theorists  regarding  the  prac- 
ticability of  paper  manufacture  in 
Alaska. 

I  don't  blame  any  paper  manufacturer 
for  having  refused  to  go  into  southeast- 
ern Alaska  under  the  red  tape  conditions 
existing  in  the  Alaska  Forestry  Bureau 
up  to  January  1,  1921.  Since  that  date 
there  has  been  a  small  pulp  mill  estab- 
lished in  Alaska.  At  the  present  time 
several_la^e  companies  are  negotiating 
for  substantial  areas  of  timber,  with  the 
intention  of  erecting  pulp  and  iwper 
mills. 

During  the  entire  year  the  Forestry 
Service  has  expended  every  effort  to 
cruise  and  allocate  timber  in  accordance 
with  requests  it  has  already  received 
for  desirable  timber  tracts. 

There  Is  one  clause  in  the  timber 
contract,  as  stated  in  my  first  article, 
that  has  proved  a  stumbling-block,  but 
this  clause  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
removed  shortly.  However,  there  are 
desirable  features  in  the  Forestry  rules 
and  regulations  that  are  not  •  only 
reasonable,  but  give  the  operator  ad- 
vantages that  he  would  not  have 
through  private  purchase.  In  the  first 
place,  when  the  intended  purchaser  ap- 
plies for  a  tract  of  pulp  timber  the  For- 
estry Service  picks  out  a  water-power 
project,  and  then  allocates  to  th«>  in- 
tended purchaser  all  timber  adjacent  to 
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the  power.  He  is  given  a  contract  for 
thirty  years,  with  fifteen  more  years 
additional,  if  necessary,  to  carry  out 
operations.  Yhe  Government  really  car- 
ries the  burden,  as  the  timber  does  not 
have  to  be  paid  for  until  ready  to  cut, 
relieving  operators  of  tremendous  out- 
lays of  money  for  stumpage  purposes. 
This  eliminates  payment  of  taxes,  and, 
although  the  stumpage  rates  are  ad- 
Justed  every  five  years,  in  all  probability 
the  increased  stumpage  will  not  amount 
to  more  than,  if  as  much  as,  accrued 
taxes  on  privately  owned  timber.  It 
gives  a  company  the  opportunity  of 
using  all  its  money  for  manufacturing 
purposes  instead  of  having  millions  tied 
up  in  stumpage. 

We  will  take,  for  example,  one  of  the 
large  tracts  that  Is  now  being  surveyed 
and  advertised.  This  tract  contains 
two  billion  feet,  and  Is  directly  adjacent 
to  a  wonderful  water-power  project,  with 
a  natural  harbor  and  excellent  mill  site. 
To  purchase  this  amount  of  timber  on 
outside  sale  would  necessitate  an  outlay 
of  at  least  |2,000,000.  As  only  a  nominal 
deposit  is  required,  the  tremendous  sav- 
ing to  an  operating  company  Is  patent, 
especially  when  the  operator  Is  relieved 
of  the  tax  burden.  No  taxes  and  no 
stumpage  outlay  for  uncut  timber  are 
certainly  worthy  of  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  any  legitimate  concern. 

Quite  true,  there  is  one  clause  that 
does  not  appeal  to  American  pulp  manu- 
facturers. I  have  talked  to  many  of 
them.  They  have  frankly  assured  me 
that  they  were  greatly  interested  in 
Alaska  forest  products.  They  were  quite 
satisfied  with  the  Government  contract — 
up  to  the  clause  I  described  in  my  last 
article,  namely,  that  the  Chief  Forester 
has  the  sole  power  to  name  the  new 
stumpage  rate  every  five  years.  Quite 
true,  he  must  base  the  new  price  on 
sales  that  have  actually  been  made  dur- 
ing the  five  years  of  other  Alaskan  tim- 
ber. This  undoubtedly  is  a  protection, 
but  large  operators  have  pointed  out  that 
it  leaves  ground  for  Irritating  discrimi- 
nation, especially  if  the  operating  com- 
pany should  have  In  the  meantime  in- 


curred the  prejudice  of  the  Chief  For- 
ester for  either  real  or  fancied  reasons. 

Proof  of  the  pudding  is  generally  in 
the  eating.  The  radical  changes  in  the 
Forestry  policy  in  Alaska  are  brought  to 
light  when  Interviewing  sawmillers  and 
loggers  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  in  various  parts  of  southeastern 
Alaska.  While  the  sawmills  are  small, 
they  have  taken  care  of  Alaskan  needs, 
and  this  year  have  exported  several 
million  feet  of  timber  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

The  remarks  of  the  managers  and 
owners  of  the  mills  are  Interesting. 
They  assured  me  that  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, before  the  Forestry  office  was 
established  in  Juneau,  the  delays  and 
red  tape  tied  around  practically  every 
business  transaction  were  very  discour- 
aging. I  was  assured,  however,  by  every 
actual  operator  I  talked  with  in  Alaska 
that  under  the  present  system  ihey 
could  ask  for  no  better  treatment,  and 
that  they  really  fared  as  well  as  if  they 
owned  the  timber  outright.  They  re- 
ceived co-operation  from  the  Forestry 
Service  that  was  worth  a  great  deal  to 
them.  The  red  tape  had  been  almost 
entirely  eliminated,  and  of  course  from 
the  standpoint  of  small  business,  where 
thousands  were  invested  instead  of  mill- 
ions, they  were  not  so  deeply  concerned 
over  the  arbitration  clause.  The  lum- 
bermen frankly  declared  unstinted  ad- 
miration for  the  caliber  of  the  men  in 
the  Alaskan  Forestry  Bureau  from  a 
standpoint  of  Judgment,  efllciency, 
promptness,  and  genuine  friendly  atti- 
tude. However,  the  most  prominent 
sawmill  operator  in  the  Territory  told 
me  that  if  it  were  possible  to  arbitrate 
before  a  competent  board  real  or  fancied 
discrimination  on  readjustment  stump- 
age rates  there  would  be  a  dozen  opera- 
tors in  Alaska  where  there  is  one  now. 
"So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  he  added, 
"with  the  present  Forester,  I  would  as 
soon  take  his  Judgment  as  that  of  any 
board,  but  that  may  not  be  the  case  with 
his  successors." 

I  have  talked  to  several  operators 
since  the  plan  outlined  in  my  first  arti- 
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de  went  to  press.  They  have  assured 
me  thct  if  there  was  a  cabinet  estab- 
lished in  Alaslca  that  would  act  ns  an 
arbitration  board,  where  the  Chief  For- 
ester's adjustment  prices  could  be  ap- 
pealed for  adjudication,  Alaslia  in  a 
remarkably  short  time  would  find  pulp 
mills  on  available  tracts. 

An  Alaslcan  cabinet  would  act  as  a 
board  of  review,  and  would  guarantee 
adequate  protection  against  any  poi;sible 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  a  Bureau 
official.  In  other  words,  as  I  liave 
already  pointed  out,  the  cry  of  autocratic 
Bureau  control  would  be  stilled  forever. 
Let  me  again  impress  the  reader  with 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  perpetual 
supply  of  timber  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
which  is  not  alone  due  to  the  heavy  rain- 
fall, but  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
soil  where  timber  is  found.  "It  rains 
here  some,  and  then  some,"  a  prospector 
assured  me,  when  I  inquired  alwut 
weather  conditions;  then  the  grizzled 
old-timer  related  the  following  slory, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was  outrageously 
overdrawn. 

A  missionary  had  rounded  up  the 
natives  around  Ketchikan,  in  the  early 
days,  and,  after  opening  up  the  Sunday 
meeting,  informed  his  Indian  congrega- 
tion that  he  would  use  as  his  text  the 
story  of  Noah  and  the  ark.  After 
assuring  his  hearers  that  after  forty 
days  and  nights  of  rain  the  earth  was 
flooded,  the  missionary  was  interrupted 
by  an  old  wrinkled  Siwash.  "Did  you 
say  that  it  rained  for  forty  days  and 
nights,  and  the  whole  world  was 
flooded?"  Inquired  the  Indian.  "That's 
true,"  replied  the  missionary.  "Heap 
big  lie,"  grunted  the  disgusted  redskin. 
"It's  rained  here  both  day  and  night  for 
forty  years  and  no  flood  yet." 

Southeastern  Alaska  was  first  made 
famous  by  the  Treadwell  Gold  Mine, 
which  quickly  established  the  reputation 
of  the  greatest  low-grade  gold  producer 
in  the  world — an  enviable  reputation 
held  until  1917,  when  a  great  cave-in  on 
the  shore  line  of  Gastineau  Channel 
flooded  the  principal  operating  unit.  It 
is  questionable  If  this  mine  will  ever  be 
pumped  out  because  of  the  tremendous 
expense  Involved  in  erecting  a  coffer 
dam.  The  flooded  mine,  although 
worked  for  nearly  thirty  years,  still  con- 
tained enough  ore  for  fifteen  years' 
operations.  The  Treadwell  Company, 
however,  are  working  several  other 
smaller  properties  on  Gastineau  Channel. 
Adjacent  to  this  property  is  the 
Alaska-Juneau,  a  mine  containing  tre- 
mendous ore  bodies,  but,  unfortunately, 
of  such  low  grade  that  profitable  opera- 
tions have  only  recently  been  effected. 
In  bringing  this  great  property  into  the 
profit  column,  a  new  star  has  been  added 
to  the  firmament  of  the  world's  great 
mining  engineers,  the  new  star  being 
P.  R.  Bradley,  General  Manager  of  the 
Alaska-Juneau  Mine.  Mr.  Bradley,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June,  1922,  brought 
'he  total  cost  of  mining  and  milling  the 
e  milling  gold-ore  product  to  a  frac- 
I  over  41  cents  per  ton.    After  care- 


ful calculations,  3  cents  per  ton  was 
added  to  cover  all  overhead,  making  a 
total  cost  of  only  44  cents  per  ton.  This 
remarkable  feat  practically  cuts  in  half 
the  cheapest  methods  of  mining  for- 
merly known.  When  I  was  informed  of 
the  June  cost  sheet  of  the  Alaska-Juneau, 
I  pooh-poohed,  as  every  one  else  was  do- 
ing at  the  time.  I  had  to  be  shown,  and 
told  Mr.  Bradley  so.  "All  right,"  he 
said;  "we  will  go  through  the  mine  to- 
morrow." 

We  went  through  a  great  tunnel  many 
thousand  feet  long  to  the  point  where 
the  Bradley  cave-in  stoping  system  was 
in  operation.  We  viewed  the  wonderful 
electrically  operated  car  system  where 
forty  ten-ton-capacity  cars  were  pulled 
by  an  eighteen-ton  electric  locomotive; 
then  back  to  the  mill,  where  the  most 
modern  mining  machinery  in  the  world 
was  In  operation.  As  we  started  through 
the  mill  I  told  Mr.  Bradley  that  his  sys- 
tem of  operation  was  wonderful,  but  it 
didn't  explain  a  41-cent  mining  and  mill- 
ing achievement.  "Don't  get  excited," 
he  replied.  "Keep  your  eyes  open."  A 
few  minutes  later  I  stood  on  a  platform 
overlooking  a  great  sorting  belt  where 
four  men  were  picking  off  gold-bearing 
quartz,  and  the  slate  went  over  into  con- 
veyors, and  thence  to  Gastineau  Chan- 
nel. I  realized  in  a  fiasb  that  I  was 
viewing  the  "reason"  of  41-cent  opera- 
tions. The  great  Alaska-Gastlneau  mill 
had  been  compelled  to  close  down  be- 
cause the  cost  of  operation  exceeded  by 
a  few  cents  a  ton  the  total  gold  recov- 
ery. This  failure  was  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  Gastineau  ran  three  tons 
of  barren  slate  through  the  mill  to  every 
ton  of  gold-bearing  quartz.  This  heavy 
percentage  of  slate  going  through  the 
mill  caused  a  prohibitive  cost  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  mill— the  largest  and  most 
modern  in  the  world — closed  down  and 
Is  now  being  dismantled.  Mr.  Bradley's 
Alaska-Juneau  had  the  same  trouble. 
Due  to  the  stoping  systems  used,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  rock  brought  to  the 
mill  from  the  mine  was  pure  slate.    For 


several  months  every  effort  was  made  to 
invent  a  system  that  would  permit  a 
cheap  segregation  of  the  slate  and 
quartz.  Bradley  solved  the  problem  by 
Installing  great  conveyor  belts  by  which, 
at  a  trifling  cost,  a  few  men  easily  sort 
out  one  ton  of  quartz  and  let  three  tons 
of  slate  go  Into  the  channel  without  go- 
ing through  the  crusher.  The  success 
achieved  by  this  new  method  of  cheap 
milling  will  mean  much  to  the  future  of 
low-grade  mining  in  Alaska. 

There  are  several  promising  mines  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Juneau;  espe- 
cially the  Ebner  Mine,  which  lies  di- 
rectly northeast  of  the  Alaska-Juneau. 

Funter  Bay.  located  on  upper  Ad- 
miralty Island,  has  every  indication  of 
becoming  one  of  the  great  camps  of 
southeastern  Alaska.  There  are  two 
large  properties  being  developed  close  to 
the  bay,  and  these,  if  proved,  will  enjoy 
harbor  and  cheap  milling  facilities  second 
to  none  in  Alaska.  The  Pekovich  claims 
cover  an  area  of  twelve  hundred  acres, 
containing  several  large  veins  of  low- 
grade  free  milling  gold  ore,  with  one 
small  vein  of  high-grade  that  is  now  be- 
ing shipped.  Back  on  Mount  Robert 
Barron,  on  the  Pekovich,  Is  located  an 
immense  vein  of  copper-nickel-gold  ore 
of  fair  value.  The  owner  of  this  prop- 
erty has  carried  on  development  work 
for  many  years  under  great  diffhsulty, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  main  tunnel, 
which  is  nearly  two  thousand  feet  long, 
is  credited  with  being  less  than  a  thou- 
sand feet  from  two  large  ore  bodies.  If 
these  ore  bodies  are  tapped,  showing 
equal  values  of  surface  ledges,  'Funter 
Bay  will  become  a  second  Gastineau 
Channel. 

Directly  opposite  the  Pekovich  mine  is 
a  group  of  claims  known  as  the  Nowell- 
Otteson  group.  Work  has  progressed  in 
the  development  of  these  claims  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  However,  it  seems 
that  a  lifetime  effort  of  the  owners  will 
be  rewarded  in  a  short  time.  Recent  en- 
couraging developments  tend  to  justify 
the  hope  that  this  property  will  soon 
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take  its  place  among  the  gold  producers 
of  Alaska. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Mount  Robert 
Barron  lie  the  Williams  and  Brown 
claims,  where  high-grade  prospects  are 
being  developed.  The  greatest  high- 
grade  gold  mine  In  Alaska  is  located  on 
Chichagof  Island.  This  mine,  known  as 
the  Chichagof,  located  on  Klag  Bay, 
works  a  crew  of  175  men,  operates  two 
mills,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  dividend 
payers  of  the  North.  Near  this  wonder- 
ful property  several  other  high-grade 
prospects  are  being  developed.  They  in- 
clude the  Hirst-Chichagof,  the  Falcon 
properties,  the  Apex  group,  the  Elnide, 
Brown  Bear  Gold  and  Copper  group,  and 
the  Stag  Bay  claims.  The  Paciflc  Coast 
Gypsum  Company  operates  a  large  gyp- 
sum mine  near  lyoukeen  Cove.  Large 
quantities  of  high-grade  gypsum  are  pro- 
duced and  shipped  to  Tacoma  in  barges. 

In  the  Lynn  Canal  District,  across 
Chatham  Strait  from  Funter  Bay,  sev- 
eral ledges  carrying  silver  and  lead  are 
being  prospected  on  Howard  Bay  and 
William  Henry  Bay.  The  Alaska-Endi- 
cott  property  has  a  tunnel  of  sixteen 
hundred  feet  completed,  and  a  mill  is 
now  being  erected. 

In  the  Hyder  District,  at  the  head  of 
Portland  Canal,  many  silver  claims  are 
being  developed.  Activity  in  this  section 
has  been  given  a  tremendous  impetus 
since  the  discovery  of  the  Premier  Mine, 
a  property  that  is  shipping  large  quan- 
tities of  very  rich  silver  ore  to  the 
Tacoma  smelter.  Mining  experts  declare 
that  this  is  one  of  4:he  richest  silver 
properties  in  the  world.  This  mine  was 
developed  after  having  been  turned  down 
by  several  noted  mining  engineers.  Engi- 
neers bad  driven  a  tunnel  to  a  point 
where  discovery  of  ore  seemed  improba- 
ble. A  bard-rock  miner  who  was  not 
an  expert  got  a  chance  to  carry  out  his 
theory,  which  conflicted  with  the  opin- 


ions of  mining  engineers.  He  drove  a 
cross-cut  only  a  few  feet  when  he  dis- 
covered the  largest  and  richest  silver-ore 
body  in  the  North. 

The  new  Alaska  group.  Riverside 
group,  Hovland  claims.  Lucky  Boy 
group,  and  many  others  are  now  carry- 
ing on  extensive  prospecting,  and,  ac- 
cording to  mining  men,  give  promise  of 
permanence.  There  is  probably  more 
excitement  in  this  district  than  in  any 
other  part  of  southeastern  Alaska. 

From  all  reports  emanating  from  the 
Hyder  District,  this  camp  is  rapidly  tak- 
ing its  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  sil- 
ver producers  on  the  continent.  . 

There  is  a  remarkable  story  about  this 
district  of  a  visit  of  two  very  well  known 
mining  engineers,  many  years  ago.  In 
their  reports  they  stated  that  the  Port- 
land Canal  section  would  never  develop 
paying  mines.  This  story  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  engineers  who  in- 
vestigated the  coal  deposits  in  the  State 
of  Washington  in  the  early  '90s,  declar- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  that  the  coal  had 
little  value,  and,  second,  that  there 
would  never  be  enough  of  it  found  for 
successful  operation.  To-day  Washing- 
ton has  gained  National  fame  for  both 
the  grade  of  its  coal  and  the  size  of  its 
deposits. 

There  has  been  more  development  in 
the  Hyder  District  in  the  last  six  months 
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than  there  had  been  In  many  years  be- 
fore. 

The  marble  deposits  of  southeastern 
Alaska  are  being  developed;  especially 
the  Tonkeen  quarries,  although  an  ex- 
cellent grade  of  marble  can  be  found  on 
many  of  the  numerous  islands  that  make 
up  the  Alexander  Archipelago. 

Large  nickel  deposits  have  been  un- 
covered on  Yacobi  Island.  There  is, 
however,  still  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  metal  can  be  profitably 
mined,  owing  to  the  conflicting  mineral 
elements  the  ore  contains. 

The  mines  and  prospects  on  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  known  as  the  Ketchikan 
District  are  being  developed  with  prom- 
ise of  successful  operation,  especially 
the  Rush  and  Brown  Mine,  which  has 
already  produced  a  fair  tonnage  of  cop- 
per ore.  A  large  amount  of  development 
has  taken  place  on  this  property,  which 
Is  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and 
a  narrow-gauge  railway. 

Summing  up  the  mining  possibilities 
of  southeastern  Alaska,  I  vrill  quote  a 
conservative,  successful  business  man  of 
Ketchikan.  He  said:  "Every  one  of  the 
myriad  of  islands  of  southeastern  Alaska 
contains  surface  indications  of  valuable 
minerals — ^gold,  copper,  silver,  lead,  gyp- 
sum, marble,  or  nickel.  Many  promising 
prospects  are  being  opened  up,  and  sev- 
eral heavy  producing  mines  in  operation, 
which  should  prove  to  any  one  with 
common  sense  that  this  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory will  always  be  a  permanent  min- 
ing country.  The  possible  prospecting 
ground  has  scarcely  been  scratched  over 
yet,  and  the  future  will  undoubtedly  wit- 
ness the  discovery  of  many  paying  prop- 
erties. I  have  been  In  mining  camps  all 
my  life,  all  over  the  world,  but  have 
never  seen  a  section  that  can  beat  this. 
But  it  takes  men  who  are  willing  to  risk, 
who  can  afford  to  risk,  both  time  and 
money.  There  will  be  many  fortunes 
made.  At  the  same  time,  there  will  be 
many  thousands  of  dollars  lost,  as  in'  all 
mining  countries.  I  want  to  impress  on 
your  mind  that  you  should  not  buy  a 
single  share  of  Alaska  mining  stock 
until  after  careful  investigation,  but  if 
purchasers  will  investigate  before  they 
buy  and  eliminate  the  gold  from  the 
dross  they  have  as  good  a  chance  of  good 
returns  here  as  any  place  on  earth.  But 
it  isn't  a  tenderfoot  country.  For  strong- 
willed,  determined  men  southeastern 
Alaska  ranks  with  the  best." 

From  an  agricultural  standpoint  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  Territory  has 
a  wonderful  climate  for  all  kinds  of  ber- 
ries, small  fruits,  .vegetables,  and  dairy- 
ing. I  saw  as  fine  a  herd  of  Holstcins 
near  Juneau  as  could  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  States.  Farming  will  develop 
Into  a  stable  industry  when  paper  mills 
and  mining  enterprises  develop  a  local 
market. 

Southeastern  Alaska,  with  its  fine  cli- 
mate, its  great  varied  resources,  and  its 
easy  accessibility,  will  be  the  great 
commercial  center  when  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  Governmental  policies  are 
firmly  established  by  administration  of 
Alaskan  affairs  on  Alaskan  toil. 


ETCHED  IN  ACID 

BY   LESLIE   NELSON  JENNINGS 

«T^BE«K  without  meat."  .  .  .  You  could  not  draw 

±J    A  truer  portrait  If  you  tried. 
She  Uvea,  and  though  I  never  saw 

The  lady,  still  I'm  satisfied. 

Red  wine  undoubtedly  is  good, 
Well  racked,  warm  garnet  in  the  glass; 

But  what  Is  claret,  lacking  food? 
Not  thus  in  vino  vrritasl 

Meat  without  salt  insults  the  guest. 
But  there's  no  madness  on  the  plate; 

And  many  a  table  has  been  blest 
By  men  who  missed  the  salt,  yet  ate. 

No;  I'll  go  thirsty  if  I  must! 

Ditch  water's  not -so  mean  a  draught 
When  the  contracted  throat's  adust. 

And  not  so  difflcultly  quaffed! 

"Drink  without  meat."  .  .  .  Your  sketch,  complete 
To  the  last  shadow,  makes  me  wish 

For  fools  who  bolt  their  liquor  neat 
No  better  than  an  empty  dish! 


«e 


EVEN  THE  DOGS"— 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  ON  THE  MACKENZIE  RIVER  COUNTRY 

BY   FULLERTON   WALDO 


THE  bank  of  the  Slave  River  at  Fort 
Smith  is  steep  as  a  house  roof, 
and  your  shoes  are  filled  with 
sand  as  you  slide  to  the  bottom  toward 
the  steamer,  with  a  suit-case  in  each 
hand.  If  your  hands  were  free,  you 
would  be  flailing  the  mosquitoes  and  the 
bulldog  flies  beclouding  you.  The  bull- 
dog flies  are  half  again  as  big  as 
bumblebees;  fat  and  greasy  as  they  are, 
they  do  more  buzzing  than  biting  among 
human  beings,  but  they  drive  the  horses 
frantic  and  they  pester  the  dogs. 

Fort  Smith  Is  the  "capital"  of  the 
Northwest  Territories,  and  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Mackenzie  River  steamers. 
When  you  land  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sandslide,  at  the  gang-plank  (which  is 
all  the  wharf  there  is),  the  view  is 
bounded  north,  south,  east,  and  west  by 
dogs,  hungry  dogs.  There  really  isn't  so 
very  much  more  to  be  seen  on  the  rivei^ 
bank  at  Fort  Smith,  if  you  except  Mrs. 
Conibear  and  her  store,  the  Roman 
Catholic  mission  with  its  farm  and  hos- 
pital, and  the  spruce-tree  gallows  with 
an  open  grave  at  the  foot.  The  gallows 
was  used  in  1921  for  the  first  murderer, 
but  he  was  given  sepulture  in  the  tiny 
cemetery,  and  the  grave  is  left  open  to 
save  trouble  next  time.- 

There  was  a  wait  of  eleven  days  be- 
fore the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  steamer 
started — twelve  days  later  than  adver- 
tised In  the  season's  schedule.  There 
was  plenty  of  time  to  study  the  dogs, 
and  the  interest  was  reciprocal.  There 
♦hey  stood,  a  score  at  a  time,  knee-deep 
the  muddy  water,  their  eyes  fixed  on 
door  of  the  cook's  galley.     Their 


Indian  masters,  whom  they  served  so 
faithfully  all  winter,  had  turned  them 
off  to  fend  and  find  for  themselves  all 
summer  long,  on  the  beautiful  Bolshev- 
ist theory  that  if  you  are  not  at  work 
you  do  not  need  to  eat.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  fish  in  the  river  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids;  but  the  fish  are  in  the 
river,  not  ashore,  and  the 'Indian  does 


MY  FAvoarrE,  "mthk" — the  most  pa- 
tient WATTER  AND  THE  OE-VFLEST  8PIBIT 
OF  THE   LOT 


not  propose  to  go  fishing  for  a  dog.  So 
the  dog  starves  or  depends  on  what  is 
thrown  from  the  steamboat;  for  the  for- 
est in  the  summer  season  has  very  little 
that  he  can  catch  by  hunting.  The  bush 
is  so  thick  that  the  advantage  is  all  on 
the  side  of  the  rabbits  and  the  squirrels, 
if  any  are  there. 

I  can  see  Mink  now,  filling  up  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  gang-plank,  wait- 
ing for  me  to  appear.  He  was  white, 
like  a  polar  bear,  except  where  he  had 
come  in  contact  with  tar  used  for  the 
boat-seams.  He  was  only  two  years  old, 
but  the  struggle  to  get  enough  to  eat 
had  aged  him.  It  was  hard  to  take  his 
picture  "close  up,"  for  he  always  wanted 
to  eat  the  camera.  He  watched  every 
motion  of  my  hand,  and  hope  sprang 
eternal.  Hungry  as  he  was,  he  had  to 
learn  to  eat  dog-biscuit  from  my  bag- 
gage. The  "husky"  is  accustomed  to 
three  dried  whitefish  a  day — ^when  he 
can  get  them — on  the  trail  In  winter; 
one  gulp  per  fish,  and  bis  supper  is  over. 
Dog-biscuit  makes  him  chew,  and  he 
fears  that  while  he  Is  chewing  another 
dog  may  get  his  rightful  portion. 

Mink  and  his  rivals  caught  flung 
scraps  from  the  deck  almost  unerringly. 
They  knew  that  if  they  missed  there  wan 
scarcely  the  ghost  of  a  second  chance. 
One  big  black  brute  was  a  flend  for 
pouncing  on  the  rest,  and  more  than 
once  the  red  blood  showed  on  the  white 
coat  of  the  gentler  Mink  ere  the  ruf- 
fian could  be  driven  off.  I  have  seen  the 
bully  repeatedly  drop  what  he  was  eat- 
ing to  snatch  at  another  dog's  meal. 

There  were  three  puppies,  like  young 
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Hon  cubs,  that  scrimmaged  about  amid 
ihe  legs  and  bushy  tails  of  the  rest  to 
be,  like  Autolycus,  the  snappers-up  of 
unconsidered  trifles.  I  don't  know  how 
an  Eskimo  dog  grows  up.  The  other 
dogs  seem  determined  he  shall  hare 
nothing.  Only  their  friendly,  fawning 
mother  was  the  champion  of  the  little 
fellows;  the  other  dogs  took  their  part, 
it  is  true,  but  took  it  to  eat  it. 

All  the  way  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  the 
scene  Is  repeated.  The  steamboat 
whistle  is  a  signal  for  the  starved  dogs 
to  run  to  the  beach  and  stand  in  the 
water  if  they  are  free.  Unhappily,  in 
most  of  the  few  small  settlements  the 
Indian  dogs  are  so  savage  from  long 
abstinence  that  they  must  be  tied  or 
chained.  Their  condition  moves  the  pity 
of  all  who  see  them  with  other  than 
Indian  eyes.  The  Indians,  polite  as  they 
are  to  the  white  man,  are  endlessly  cruel 
to  their  four-footed  dependents,  great 
and  small. 

.Said  one  horse-loving  superintendent 
of  transport:  "I  sold  two  splendid 
horses  to  a  trading  company  for  $600. 
They,  in  turn,  sold  them  to  an  Indian. 
The  Indian  worked  them  so  hard,  in  the 
heat,  amid  the  mosquitoes  and  black 
flies,  that  in  a  day  and  a  half  the  first 
horse  died,  and  the  second  was  dead  in 
two  days.  I  wouldn't  have  sold  the 
horses  if  I'd  known  an  Indian  was  to 
have  them." 

The  last  horse  Is  1,200  miles  down  the 
river;  there  are  450  miles  of  suffering 
dogs  beyond  that. 

The  young  dogs,  not  yet  entirely  em- 
bittered and  disillusioned,  want  to  make 
friends.  They  come  doubtfully,  wagging 
a  placating  tall  and  sliding  their  muz- 
zles along  the  ground.  But  if  you  bran- 
dish a  stick  or  hurl  a  stone — well,  that 
is  only  what  they  expect;  it  is  the  In- 
dian way.  The  great  game  of  the  Indian 
boy  is  to  throw  stones  at  the  dogs.  A 
whistle  of  welcome  mystifies  them;  a 
caress  is  the  last  thing  they  expect,  and 
food  at  a  stranger's  hand  is  unutterable 
and  inexplicable  bliss.  I  used  to  com- 
mandeer the  ship's  garbage-pail,  over- 


flowing with  vitamines  and  calories,  and 
carry  it  along  the  bank  to  where  the 
Indian  dogs  were  tied.  They  ran  about 
in  frantic  circles  and  tugged  at  their 
stakes  as  the  pail  drew  near;  the  In- 
dians laughed  and  thought  it  a  great 
Joke.  The  dogs  that  were  not  tied  con- 
verged upon  the  intruder  bearing  gifts. 
Even  when  the  last  gaunt  bone-bag  had 
licked  the  pail  till  it  shone  they  followed 
after,  eagerly.  You  always  felt  the 
despair  of  him  who  said:  "There  is  a 
lad  here,  which  hath  five  barley  loaves, 
and  two  small  fishes;  but  what  are  they 
among  so  many?"  And  you  never  knew 
the  joy  of  seeing  a  miracle  of  multipli- 
cation performed;  it  was  forever  deple- 
tion, never  repletion. 

The  dogs  ate  everything  but  orange- 
peel.  There  was  a  single  exception 
■when  a  dog  swam  Into  deep  water  even 
for  that.  The  fights  were  harrowing. 
They  could  not  be  entirely  forestalled 
even  when  you  strewed  the  repast  along 
the  beach.  For  a  dog,  as  soon  as  he  had 
gobbled  what  lay  in  his  immediate  vi- 
cinity, poached  on  the  adjoining  pre- 
serves.   The  best  way  was  to  throw  the 


food  at  close  range  directly  Into  the  Jowl 
of  the  dog  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
keeping  the  animals  as  widely  scattered 
as  you  could. 

"They'll  never  eat  fried  eggs!"  ex- 
claimed a  dentist  e»  route  to  the  Coro- 
nation Gulf  Eskimo.  But  the  dogs  pro- 
ceeded to  refute  him.  One  egg  fell 
squarely  on  the  nose  of  a  rampant 
"husky."  He  shook  it  off,  instantly  put 
a  firm  detaining  paw  upon  it,  and 
grabbed  it  from  under  his  own  foot  ere 
bis  nearest  rival  could  snatch  it  from 
him.  Another  dog  swam  out  and  re- 
trieved by  the  lid  a  can  to  which  flecks 
of  butter  adhered.  He  stood  by  patiently 
while  I  dumped  out  the  water  and 
scraped  it  for  him,  and  then  lie  licked 
the  can  till  it  was  burnished  like  a  helio- 
graph and  almost  ate  the  stick.  The 
dogs  could  teach  us  a  lesson  in  Hoover- 
izing.    They  waste  nothing. 

Greely,  the  Arctic  explorer,  looking 
over  the  side  of  the  ship  when  Schwatka 
rescued  him,  mournfully  exclaimed  when 
he  saw  the  refuse  emitted  from  the 
kitchen:  "If  we'd  only  had  a  little  of 
that,  we  needn't  have  lost  our  gallant 
men!"  As  you  watched  a  poor  ravenous, 
nervous  cur  with  his  head  in  your  pail 
for  the  last  rancid  smear  on  the  inner 
surface,  while  he  kept  an  eye  out  lest 
you  have  a  blow  or  a  kick  for  him,  you 
felt  again  acutely  the  maladjustment  so 
many  humans  in  China  and  Russia  and 
Asia  Minor  have  still  more  piteously 
known.  What  a  crime  it  Is  to  waste 
food,  when  there  are  so  many  starving 
on  two  legs  and  on  four! 

Fortunately,  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  are  to  wrestle  with  the 
problem  of  implanting  in  the  Indian  that 
providence  for  his  dogs  which  the  Indian 
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has  so  seldom  and  so  slightly  exhibited. 
If  the  Indians  pitch  their  tents  in  a 
Macicenzie  River  settlement  and  let  the 
dogs  shrivel  and  agonize — ^as  the  dogs' 


reward  for  enabling  the  Indians  to  live 
in  winter — the  Mounted  Police  are  to 
send  masters  and  dogs  back  to  the  bush 
till  the  dogs  are  fed  by  the  hunting  and 


the  fishing.  The  plan  is  barely  begun: 
its  consummation  will  be  warrant  for  a 
P»an  of  rejoicing  from  all  dog  lovers, 
and  friends  of  the  Indian  too. 


WORKING  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT 

A  CIVIL    SERVICE    EMPLOYEE    GIVES    AN    INSIDE    VIEW 

BY   HERBERT   E.  MORGAN 


A 


LL  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter 
here,'  would  be  an  appropriate 
legend  for  the  portals  of  all 
Government  oflBce  buildings,"  said  a 
former  member  of  Congress  writing  in 
a  popular  magazine.  In  his  view,  a 
young  man  or  woman  who  enters  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  United  States  flings 
away  ambition  at  the  start  and  is  cer- 
tain to  prove  a  failure.  He  holds  the 
belief  that  the  Government  service  offers 
little  incentive  to  initiative,  is  lacking 
in  the  spirit  of  competition,  which 
makes  for  endeavor,  and  is  devoid  of  the 
elements  which  tend  to  develop  self- 
reliance,  healthy  ambition,  and  efficient 
service. 

That  is  one  story.  Here  Is  another, 
quite  different: 

Grover  Cleveland  .was  a  good  Judge  of 
men.  Most  big  men  are.  That  quality 
has  much  to  do  with  their  success. 

One  day,  after  a  Cabinet  meeting, 
I'resident  Cleveland  said  to  the  Post- 
master-General :  "There  is  a  young  man 
named  Cortelyou  who  is  serving  as 
stenographer  to  the  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster-General.  I  want  him  over 
here  in  the  White  House." 

"But,  Mr.  President."  replied  the  Post- 
master-General, "we  can't  get  along 
without  Cortelyou.  You  can't  have 
him." 

The  President  merely  smiled  in  his 
well-known  quiet  way.  The  next  day 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  stenographer,  re- 
ported at  the  White  House. 

About  the  first  thing  Cortelyou  said 
to  the  President  was  this:  "I  think  I 
ought  to  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
don't  agree  with  you  in  politics.  I  think 
you  should  know  that  before  you  assign 
me  to  work." 

The  President  told  him  he  cared  not 
a  rap  about  his  politics:  that  he  himself 
rould  look  after  politics  for  the  whole 
official  family;  that  stenographers  were 
expected  to  do  stenography. 

Cortelyou  served  as  stenographer  and 
executive  clerk  to  Cleveland,  as  assistant 
secretary  and  secretary  to  McKinley,  as 
secretary  to  Roosevelt,  and  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Postmaster- 
General,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  left  the  public  service  to  become 
President  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany of  New  York. 

There  have  been  other  instances  of 
.subordinate  employees  rising  to  Cabinet- 
iiortfolios. 

In  1878  a  young  man  named  Howard 

ered  the  Government  service  as  an 


assistant  entomologist.  To-day  the  name 
of  Dr.  Leiand  O.  Howard  is  known 
wherever  bugs  are  known.  He  knows 
more  about  bugs  than  bugs  know  about 
tliemselves. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Stiles  is  a  world  au- 
thority on  intestinal  parasites.  He  is  a 
development  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

I  could  fill  a  good-sized  volume  with 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  former 
Government  messenger  boys,  minor 
clerks,  and  scientific  assistants  who  are 
now  holding  important  executive  and 
professional  positions  in  the  Federal 
Civil  Service.  I  could  fill  another  book 
with  stories  of  men  and  women  who 
through  their  training  in  Government 
offices  and  laboratories  have  achieved 
both  fame  and  fortune  in  private  indus- 
try. One  may  achieve  fame  by  working 
for  the  Government,  but  not  fortune. 

Which  of  these  two  stories  is  a  true 
picture  of  the  prospects  offered  by  Gov- 
ernment employment?  Either  may  be. 
The  young  man  or  woman  who  enters 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States 
may  drift  along  with  the  tide,  sett>e  in 
some  nice,  quiet  eddy,  and  waich  the 
stream  flow  past  bearing  craft  richly 
laden  with  opportunity  for  service,  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  climb  aboard. 
If  he  elects  40  be  one  of  these  leisurely 
onlookers,  exerting  himself  only  enough 
to  keep  from  being  dismissed  for  in- 
efllciency,  he  may  comfortably  grow  gray 
in  t!ie  Government  service.  So  he  may 
in  any  large  organization.  Thee  is 
always  plenty  of  hack  work  for  the  me- 
diocre. The  Government  service  is  not 
unique  in  that  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
service  offers  a  wide  field  of  opportunity 
where  individual  tastes  may  be  de- 
veloped and  where  real  constructive 
work — big,  interesting,  clean  work — may 
be  done.  Those  who  seek  to  amass 
wealth  will  find  little  opportunity  for 
doing  80  in  work  for  the  Government, 
but  the  Civil  SerAice  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  Whether  one  is  satisfied  to 
work  for  the  Government  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  his  definition  of  success. 

However,  It  is  not  because  you  expect 
sometime  to  work  for  the  Government 
that  you  should  be  interested  in  the 
Civil  Service,  Mr.  Business  Man  and 
Mrs.  Housewife,  but  for  the  reason  that 
every  taxpayer  is  vitally  concern<?d  in 
Government  emplojrment  methods;  be- 
cause it  costs  such  a  tremendous  sum  to 
pay   the  great  civilian  army;    because 


Government  employment  policies  have  a 
certain  effect  upon  employment  stand- 
ards in  private  business;  because  Gov- 
ernment business  and  private  business 
are  so  closely  interwoven  that  any  lack 
of  full  efficiency  in  Government  estab- 
lishments, any  delay  in  Government 
processes,  must  affect  industry;  and  be- 
cause the  diverse  things  your  public 
servants  do  for  you  have  so  much  to  do 
with  your  daily  comfort  and  convenience. 

Do  you  know  that  of  all  the  men. 
women,  and  children  earning  a  living  in 
the  United  States,  one  in  86  works  in  the 
Federal  Civil  Service?  If  you  add  to  the 
550,000  Federal  civil  employees  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  hosts  of 
State,  county,  and  municipal  employees, 
and  then  make  a  further  allowance  for 
the  dependents  of  those  who  actually  do 
Government  work,  you  will  realize  that 
Government  employment  is  an  important 
economic  problem. 

Your  Federal  civil  servants  are  con- 
stantly striving  to  increase  and  improve 
the  output  of  your  farms.  They  are 
bringing  new  seeds  and  plants  to  Amer- 
ica from  all  parts  of  the  world  aod  en- 
deavoring to  grow  them  profitably  in 
American  soil.  They  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  food  you  eat.  that  it  may  be 
free  from  iwisons  and  adulteration,  and 
safeguard  your  health  in  a  hundred 
other  ways.  They  collect  your  letters 
and  packages  from  a  mail-box  in  .New 
York  City  and  deliver  them  at  the  road 
gate  on  your  ranch  in  California.  They 
mint  the  coin  and  print  the  paper  money 
you  use  in  the  transaction  of  your  daily 
business.  They  count  you  and  your 
neighbors  periodically.  They  dig  canals, 
and  make  ice-cream  and  cheese  in  food 
experiments.  They  build  battleships 
and  study  the  habits  of  bugs.  They  bur- 
row into  the  ground  and  fly  into  the 
air  in  search  of  scientific  knowledge  for 
your  benefit.  They  do  ten  thousand 
things  that  affect  the  life  of  every  citi- 
zen and  that  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

/All  of  these  people  are  in  the  employ 
of  every  taxpayer.  It  is  the  duty  of  tax- 
payers to  see  that  their  civil  servants 
return  in  service  dollar  for  dollar  for 
what  they  receive.  It  is  no  less  their 
duty  to  see  that  the  employees  have  Just 
compensation  for  the  service  that  they 
render. 

This  idea  that  Civil  Service  employees 
are  the  paid  servants  of  the  people  is 
important  and  should  be  kept  in  mind  by 
employees  as  well  aa  employers,,  .Some- 
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times  the  employers  make  strange  de- 
mands upon  their  employees,  as,  for 
example,  the  w»man  in  the  Middle  West 
who  wrote  to  the  Civil  Service  C!ommis- 
Bion  asking  for  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
"and  will  you  please  send  me  one  of  the 
new  butTalo  nickels."  Her  letter  was  re- 
plied to  with  every  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration, as  It  properly  should  have 
been.  The  employer  is  entitled  to  ser- 
vice; he  pays  for  It  when  he  pays  his< 
Federal  taxes.  ^y 

The  Federal  Civil  Service  has  been 
much  discussed  of  late  in  the  press,  in 
Congress,  in  official  circles,  and  by  the 
public  generally.  A  few  out-and-out 
spoilsmen  have  shown  their  heads.  The 
number  of  intelligent  American  citizens 
who  advocate  the  spoils  system  of  ap- 
pointments to  public  offices  is  compara- 
tively small,  Those  who  do  are  not  seek- 
ing efficiency,  but  votes;  and  they  are 
not  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that 
patronage  is  a  party  liability,  not  an 
asset.  The  friends  of  the  merit  system 
of  appointments,  and  they  are  legion, 
know  that  the  present  employment  sys- 
tem has  defects  which  exist  in  spite  of, 
and  not  because  of,  the  laws  and  rules 
governing  the  Civil  Service.  The  friends 
of  the  merit  system  seek  to  go  forward, 
not  backward.  They  believe  that  in  its 
employment  policy  the  Government 
should  not  be  content  with  striving  to 
equal  the  best  methods  of  private  busi- 
ness, but  that  the  Government  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  private  employers. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
Government  business  is  less  efficient 
than  all  private  business.  It  is  also  a 
mistake  to  expect  all  Government  bual< 
ness  to  be  transacted  as  efficiently  and 
as  expeditiously  as  the  best-managedr 
private  business.  It  can't  be  done.  A 
certain  amount  of  so-called  red  tape  Is 
necessary  In  the  transaction  of  public 
business  because  it  is  public  business. 
If  you  are  running  a  grocery  store  of 
your  own,  you  will  run  it  pretty  much  to 
suit  yourself.  You  will  keep  your  hooks 
on  your  cuff  if  you  want  to.  The  proflts 
or  losses  are  your  concern,  and-  not  your 
neighbor's.  But  if  you  are  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation 
operating  a  country-wide  chain  of  gro- 
cery stores,  you  will  see  to  it  that  no 
shareholder  has  an  opportunity  to  charge 
you  with  dishonesty  or  mismanagement. 
You  will  have  it  all  down  in  black  and 
white,  and  you  will  have  checks  on  your 
subordinates  all  along  the  line,  and  you 
will  insist  upon  a  lot  of  system  and  for- 
mality. Congress,  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  one  hundred  and  ten  million 
shareholders  in  the  great  business  of 
American  government,  specifies  on  the 
statute-books  with  particularity  how  the 
Government  business  shall  be  conducted 
in  order  that  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders may  be  conserved.  This  makes 
for  "red  tape."  The  big  corporations 
have  almost  as  much.  Private  business 
has  this  advantage,  however:  delay  may 
mean  money  loss,  and  money  loss  means 
explanations  to  shareholders,  and  pos- 
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sibly  a  new  directorate;  or  it  may  mean 
a  shrinkage  of  your  own  purse  if  the 
business  is  yours.  Therefore  private 
business  is  speeded  up.  In  the  matter 
of  finance  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  public  business  and  private 
business,  but  there  is  a  human  differ- 
ence. 

/T  have  said  that  the  friends  of  the 
merit  system  recognize  the  weaknesses 
of  Government  employment  methods. 
They  know  that  inefficient  or  otherwise 
unworthy  employees  sometimes  are  not 
removed  when  they  should  be,  largely 
because  of  outside  pressure  brought  to 
bear  in  the  interest  of  employees  slated 
for  dismissal.  They  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernment service  lacks  a  definitely 
planned  and  well-organized  emplojonent 
policy  that  follows  an  employee  through 
his  entire  official  life  and  sees  to  It  that 
he  does  what  he  is  paid  to  do  and  is 
paid  for  what  he  does.  They  know  that 
haphazard  practices  in  assignments  of 
work  and  in  promotions  have  brought 
about  glaring  inequalities;  that  the  sal- 
aries paid  by  the  Government  are  rela- 
tively low,  and  that  therefore  the  rate 
of  "turnover"  in  Government  forces  is 
abnormally  high,  particularly  among  the 
very  classes  of  men  and  women  whose 
retention  would  keep  the  service  strong 
and  healthy;  that  there  are  legal  re- 
strictions on  transfers  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another  that  retard  the  fitting 
of  square  pegs  into  square  holes;  that 
excluded  from  the  merit  system  are  too 
many  of  the  higher  offices  which  should 
stand"  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  ser- 
vice, but  which,  in  fact,  are  often  held 
as  payment  for  service  to  the  political 
party  in  power.  They  know  these  things, 
and-  they  know  that  the  way  to  correct 
them  la  not  a  return  to  anything  ap- 
proaching the  waste  and  corruption  of 
the  years  before  the  passage  of  the  Civil  i 
Service  Law  of  1883.  -^ 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  improve  the 
Federal  Civil  Service.  The  Retirement 
Law,  now  two  years  old,  was  an  impor- 
tant move  in  the  right  direction.  It  was 
aimed  at  the  evil  of  superannuation  in 
Government  offices.  It  is  in  no  sense 
philanthropic,  but  is  based  upon  sound 
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business  principles.  Under  this  law 
thousands  of  aged  Federal  employees 
have  been  retired  with  a  small  annuity, 
in  no  case  exceeding  $720.  Already 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  value  of 
this  law  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of 
the  service.  The  employees  contribute 
2^  per  cent  of  their  pay  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  retirement  fund,  and 
thus  far  the  Federal  Treasury  has  not 
been  called  upon  to  contribute;  but 
actuaries  estimate  that  eventually  the 
Government  must  share  In  the  expense 
of  the  fund. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  reclassification 
and  readjustment  of  salaries  and  duties 
in  the  Government  service  has  passed 
the  House  and  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  Senate.  This  bill  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Sterllng-Lehlbach  Reclas- 
sification Bill,  being  sponsored  in  the 
Senate  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Sterling, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Civil  Service 
Committee,  and  in  the  House  by  the 
Hon.  Frederick  R.  Lehlbach,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee. 
The  outstanding  features  of  this  bill  are 
a  standardized  system  of  positions,  with 
qualifications  defined  and  compensation 
fixed,  applying  to  all  departments  and 
offices  alike  and  taking  the  place  of  the 
present  statutory  and  lump-fund  posi- 
tions; provision  for  amending  the  speci- 
fications or  adding  new  positions  from 
time  to  time  as  needed;  rates  of  com- 
pensation more  nearly  adequate  than 
those  now  in  effect;  removing  present 
restrictions  on  transfers  from  one  de- 
partment to  another;  and  efficiency  rat- 
ings under  central  Jurisdiction,  upon 
which  ratings  increases  or  decreases  in 
compensation  and  retention  or  dismissal 
will  depend. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  bill  will  become 
a  law  before  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress adjourns.  It  has  indorsements 
enough,  including  that  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  to 
effect  a  Constitutional  amendment.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  most  important  step 
toward  a  genuine  merit  system  in  the 
Federal  service,  a  merit  system  that  con- 
templates not  only  appointment,  but 
promotion  or  reduction  and  retention  or 
dismissal  strictly  on  the  worth  to  the 
Government  of  the  individual. 

In  the  auditorium  of  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  July  11,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  addressed  the  third  semi- 
annual meeting  of  what  the  President 
calls  "the  business  organization  of  the 
Government,"  expressing  appreciation  of 
economies  effected  during  the  fiscal  year 
Just  closed  and  urging  further  effort  in 
that  direction  throughout  the  new  fiscal 
year.  The  gathering  consisted  of  Cabi- 
net officers,  bureau  chiefs,  chief  clerks 
of  departments  and  independent  offices, 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
co-ordinating  boards.  Army  and  Navy 
officers,  and  budget  officers  attached  to 
the  departments  and  offices  who  were 
appointed  to  serve,  in  addition  to  their 
usual  duties,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Bureau 
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of  the  Budget  in  their  respective  oCBces 
— about  five  hundred  In  all.  The  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars  is  in  the 
hands  of  these  men  and  women. 

Of  these  five  hundred  Federal  em- 
ployees, easily  four  hundred  hold  posi- 
tions in  the  competitive  classified  Civil 
Service,  or  Presidential  appointments 
through  promotion  from  competitive 
classified  positions.  Most  of  the  fmir 
hundred  came  up  from  the  ranks;  great 
numbers  of  them  secured  the  major  part 
of  their  higher  education  through  uight 
study  iu  the  universities  of  Washington. 
Many  schools  of  special  class  or  colle- 
giate grade  in  Washington  are  practi- 
cally supported  by  night  students  who 
work  in  the  departments.    This  Is  the 


kind  of  Federal  employee  who  does  not 
seek  the  nice,  quiet  eddy. 
r'  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  real  basi- 
ness.  It  is  saving  real  money  for  tax- 
payers. General  Charles  G.  Dawes  re- 
signed from  the  directorship  of  the  Bu- 
reau on  June  30  to  engage  again  in  the 
banking  business  in  Chicago.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  H.  M.  Liord,  formerly 
Chief  of  Finance  of  the  War  Department. 
Dawes  was  a  go-getter  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  if  there  ever  was  one.  A 
remarkable  thing  about  General  Dawes 
is  that  he  writes  music.  I  heard  some 
of  it  played  by  Fritz  Kreisler,  and  it  is 
good  music.  When  Dawes  has  you  on 
the  carpet  shaking  his  finger  under  your 
nose  and  calling  you   a  pinhead,  you 


can't  imagine  his  writing  anything 
sweeter  tlian  "Where  do  you  go  from 
here?"  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that 
while  in  France  during  the  war  Dawes 
did  nothing  but  play  a  piano  for  two 
days  to  get  his  nerves  In  shape.  But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Civil 
^SgixJce. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taxpayer,  your 
civil  servants  are  your  concern.  Keep 
your  eye  on  them.  If  tliey  don't  return 
a  just  stewardship,  raise  thunder  about 
it.  But  remember,  they  are  human,  and, 
being  human,  they  need  the  most  human 
of  all  incentives  to  good  work — promise 
of  reward  for  work  well  done.  It  you 
hold  that  before  them,  they  can't  kiclc 
if  you  fire  them  when  they  fall  down. 
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Snap-sliot  by  Ibe  Author 

"OEKEB^M.   WU   PFJ-FU'8   AFFECTATIONS  ABE  OOLO-PLATEO   TEETH    AND   A   SPOBTT 
MANNER    OF    HOLDING    A    CIOARETTE   WHICH    HE    PRETENDS    TO    SMOKE" 

General  Wu  can  be  Idpntlfled  by  his  cigarette  In  this  picture.  He  Is  overshadowed  by  the 
big  Moslem  Gencrol  Ma  FHi-hslanE.  who  stands  next  to  him.  This  Mohammedan  "caliph" 
of  northwestern  China,  whom  the  author  had  known  upon  the  borders  of  Tibet,  happened 
Into  the  Loyang  General's  headquarters  on  the  same  day  that  the  author  did.  Next  to 
General  Ma  Is  Hsiao  Yao-nan,  the  Tuchun  of  Hupeh,  one  of  Wu's  commanders.  Wu  Pel-fu 
became  Interested  In  the  correspondent's  camera  and  ordered  a  hundred  of  them  for  his 

Intelligence  Department 


GENERAL  WU  PEI-FU'S  headquar- 
ters are  reached  by  a  trip  either 
northward  from  Hankow  or  south- 
ward from  Peking  to  Chengchow,  the 
junction  point  of  the  Peking-Hankow 
Railway  with  a  little  Sino-Belgian  line 
which  is  working  its  way  into  the  heart 
of  China.  From  Chengchow  (just  south 
of  the  Yellow  River),  which  is  a  boom 
city  of  gaudy-fronted  shops  and  hastily 
erected  mud  hovels,  the  road  picks  its 
way  westward,  sometimes  on  top,  some- 
times through,  and  sometimes  under  the 
hills  of  soft  loess,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  plastic,  non-sticky  fertile 
clay  that,  owing  to  the  continual  action 
of  wind  and  water,  refuses  to  "stay  put." 
Here  and  there,  framed  between  the 
steep  sides  of  grass-carpeted  ravines,  ap- 
^ars  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  almost 


golden  waters  of  the  Yellow  River,  with 
the  purple  mountains  of  <4ie  northern 
bank  in  the  background.  Temples  sur- 
rounded by  pine  groves  are  perched  on 
top  of  steep  hills,  giving  as  fantastic  an 
impression  as  a  cloud  picture.  Now  and 
then  the  railway  plunges  through  a 
settlement  of  cave-dwellers  whose  doors 
open  off  the  right-of-way  to  habita- 
tions hollowed  out  of  the  cliffs  behind 
them.     It  was  this  type  of  snug  cave- 


IN  a  recent  issue  we  printed 
by  the  author  of  this 
sketch  an  article  describing 
Wu's  career  and  his  aims  as  a 
leader  of  China's  unification. 


dwelling  which  sheltered  the  forebears 
of  the  race  of  Han  and  which  houses 
thousands  of  their  descendants  in  the 
provinces  of  Honan,  Shensi,  and  Kansu 
to-day. 

Shortly  before  arrival  at  Loyang  one 
sees  out  across  a  little  plain  between  the 
railway  and  the  river  the  immense 
stacks  and  buildings  of  the  arsenal 
which  Yuan  Shi-kal  planned  to  make 
the  greatest  in  China  and  which  Wu 
Pei-fu  is  striving  to  complete.  Honanfu. 
or  Loyang,  itself  is  a  straggling  low- 
walled  town  of  one-storied  huts  and 
wear-hollowed  muddy  streets,  with  noth- 
ing to  remind  the  visitor  of  its  ancient 
glory  but  the  flat  rock  upon  which  may 
be  seen  the  eight  fundamental  geometric 
figures  said  to  have  been  carved  there 
four  thousand  years  ago,  a  bent  and 
hoary  oak  tree  of  the  Han  dynasty  two 
thousand  years  old,  and  eight  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  city  the  Grottos  of 
Buddha,  unparalleled  for  both  the  im- 
mensity '  and  multiplicity  of  figures 
carved  from  the  limestone  cliffs. 

One  may  take  a  Peking  cart  through 
the  canal-like  streets  to  the  headquarters 
of  General  Wu,  which  stand  on  the  plain 
four  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  city, 
and  which  are  connected  by  a  spur  to 
the  railway.  Reaching  the  barracks 
which  stand  row  upon  row,  he  passes 
down  the  wide  tree-lined  avenues  be- 
tween them,  and  enters  a  building  no 
different  from  its  neighbors,  which  is 
distinguished  as  the  General's  head- 
quarters only  by  the  two  flags  crossed 
over  the  gateway.  Here,  In  a  style 
which  appears  to  border  upon  hardship, 
Wu  Pei-fu  lives  in  a  most  informal  man- 
ner among  his  staff  and  men.  He  usu- 
ally begins  the  day  by  drilling  before 
breakfast  with  his  men  on  the  field. 
This  fraternization  is  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  austere  Isolation  and  armored 
motor  cars  of  Chang  Tso-lin,  and  is  an 
important  factor  in  Wu  Pei-fu's  military 
strength.  The  confidence  which  Wu'a 
officers  have  in  him  and  their  personal 
devotion  to  him  make  his  organization 
Digitized  byVjOO^  It^ 
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capable  of  sustaining  severe  reverse — 
an  unusual  tblng  in  Chinese  armies. 

Wu  Pei-fu,  now  forty-seven  years  of 
age,  is  an  exceptional  Chinese  in  many 
personal  characteristics.  He  has  the 
golden-brown  eyes  occasionally  found 
among  the  race  of  Han.  He  is  direct  in 
his  gesture  and  speech,  and  dispenses 
entirely  with  that  circumlocution  which 
is  the  ordinary  basis  of  Oriental  cour- 
tesy. In  his  cotton  Chinese  gentleman's 
gown  he  looks  anything  but  a  military 
commander,  but  in  uniform  bis  features 
and  bearing  take  on  an  austerity  which 
borders  on  cruelty.  His  affectations  are 
gold-plated  teeth  and  a  sporty  manner  of 
holding  a  cigarette,  which  he  pretends 
to  smoke.  Nothing  In  the  line  of  luxury 
at  his  headquarters  is  to  be  seen  greater 
than  a  Ford  car,  in  which  he  travels 
back  and  forth  to  the  railway  spur. 

General  Wu  is  a  native  of  Shantung, 
which  has  produced  so  many  of  China's 
men  of  fame  and  notoriety.  His  parents 
%till  live  as  small  landed  proprietors  in 
Tungchou,  on  the  Shantung  Peninsula. 
He  was  graduated  with  a  Hsiutsai  or 
"BA."  degree,  about  the  time  of  the 
Mancbu  overthrow,  from  the  old  Cbihli 
Military  Academy.  From  then  until  he 
became  a  national  figure  he  was  engaged 
as  an  ofBcer  in  the  various  civil  wars  of 
the  past  Manchu  regime,  it  having  al- 
ways fallen  to  his  lot  to  take  part  in 
arduous  border  expeditions  in  Shensi, 
Szechuan,  and  Hunan. 

Even  Wu  Pel-fu's  enemies  admit  that 
he  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  China  who 
cannot  be  bought  Indeed,  if  he  could, 
he  would  have  proved  much  less  trouble- 
some to  Chang  Tso-Iin,  who  accumulated 
in  Mukden  a  sum  of  thirty  million  dol- 
lars in  silver  for  buying  off  opposition 
not  otherwise  removable.  Certain  it  is 
that  if  Wu  Pei-fu  has  made  money  out 
of  his  power,  as  has  every  other  Tuchun 
of  recent  years,  he  has  not  spent  it  upon 
personal  adornment  or  comfort. 

General  Wu,  in  addition  to  being 
China's  only  military  chief  who  is  an 
accomplished  soldier,  is  one  of  the  few 
Tuchuns  who  is  regarded  as  a  classical 
scholar.  His  application  of  Confucian 
dictums  to  China's  present  political 
situation  gives  a  new  turn  to  that  ancient 
philosophy.    Here  is  an  example: 

Speaking  at  the  reception  given  in  his 
honor  by  the  Wuchang  and  Hankow 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Wu  Pel-fu  in- 
culcated upon  the  audience  a  basic  prin- 
ciple of  classical  Chinese  philosophy 
contained  in  "The  Great  Learning"  of 
the  Four  Books.  Instead  of  discussing 
general  political  topics  in  the  ruling 
Mandarin  tone.  General  Wu  gave  a 
scholarly  discussion  of  the  Ta  Hsioh 
theory  as  It  applies  to  modem  politics 
In  China. 

The  principle  brought  out  from  the 
Four  Books  reads:  "Their  thoughts  be- 
ing sincere,  their  hearts  were  then  rec- 
tified. Their  hearts  being  rectified,  their 
persons  were  cultivated.  Their  persons 
being  cultivated,  their  families  were 
regulated.  Their  families  being  regu- 
lated, their  states  were  rightly  governed. 
Their  states  being  rightly  governed,  the 
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whole  Kingdom  was  made  tranquil  and 
happy." 

The  above  theory  was  propounded  by 
Wu  Pei-fu  as  the  only  panacea  for  sal- 
vaging China  politically.  He  began  his 
classical  harangue  by  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  following  the  Ta  Hsioh 
theory  and  discrediting  all  high-sounding 
political  theories  advanced  by  Chinese 
political  aspirants,  who  only  threw  the 
state  into  chaos.  Let  all  those  who 
claim  to  be  anxious  to  save  China  set 
upon  the  task  by  Deginnlng  from  the 
bottom  up — let  them  make  their 
thoughts  sincere,  rectify  their  hearts,  cul- 
tivate their  persons,  regulate  their  fami- 
lies, rightly  govern  their  states,  and  then 
bring  the  nation  into  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity and  happiness.  Here,  again,  Wu 
Pei-fu  is  in  strong  contrast  to  Chang 
Tso-lin,  whose  youthful  education  con- 
sists of  what  he  could  pick  up  as  a  ban- 
dit's apprentice  and  who  is  now  taking 
lessons  in  conventional  Chinese  courtesy 
with  a  view  to  fitting  himself  for  more 
gentle  society. 

General  Wu  is  too  matter-of-fact  to  be 
good  company.    There  is  one  time  when 
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he  is  interesting.  That  Is  when,  at  the 
end  of  a  meal  with  his  officers  and 
guests  about  the  table,  he  leads  them  in 
singing  his  version  of  the  "Marseillaise" 
or  the  patriotic  and  military  songs 
which,  with  some  of  his  student  soldi^rs, 
he  has  composed  and  set  to  music.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  takes  part  in 
these  songs  -convinces  the  onlooker  be- 
yond a  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  For  it  Is 
easy  to  simulate  sentiment  in  speech, 
but  harder  to  do  so  in  song. 

I  give  below  a  rought  but  literal  trans- 
lation of  a  marching  chant  composed  by 
Wu  on  the  foundation  of  an  ancient  bat- 
tle song.  The  metrical  form  is  faultless, 
being  the  ancient  9-7-5-5-4-4  play  on 
synonyms.  An  Insight  into  the  little 
commander's  psychology  can  perhaps  be 
rained  through  this  composition  of  his. 
Certain  it  is  that  one  who  has  seen  him 
at  the  table,  with  his  military  band  be> 
hind  him,  directing  his  officers  and 
guests  In  the  chant  which  varies  in  con- 
tent from  historical  allusions  and  inter- 
national relations  to  the  war-cry  of 
savagery,  will  never  forget  the  sight.  It 
is  called: 


THE  ANCESTRAL  I^ND  ENLIGHTENED 


I.  RBCAIX  OUR  ORIGIN 

The   Great   Middle    Kingdom    boasts 

four  thousand  years. 
Hslen  Yuan  founded  it — 
He  Invented  the  compass 
And  suppressed  Chi  Yu.' 
In  the  dawn"  of  enlightenment 
My  country  was  first. 

U.    THB   PROCLAMATION 

Daily  the  strife  increases. 

The  tigers  sharpen  their  teeth. 

If  I  kill  not  men — 

Will  men  therefore  spare  me? 

Ten  years  I  have  studied  my  sword. 

How  about  using  It? 

in.  THE  COUNTRY'S  OLORT 

Heaven  Impels  me  against  the  outside 
aggressor. 

A  month — three  communiques — I 
shall  conquer.* 

With  a  sword  like  the  autumn  rain 

And  a  seven-starred  blade 

Shall  I  establish  my  nation  in  pres- 
tige 

Encircling  the  continent. 

IV.    THB   FEEUNOS   OP  THE   PEOPt.G 

Shall    the    God-enllghtened    Glorious 

endure  foreign  contumely? 
Death  to  our  oppressors.     Should  7, 

too,  die, 
Let  me  enter  the  Spirit  Gates  with 

fearless  Integrity, 
Not    as   a    ghost   which    shrank    at 

death. 
This  has  fate 
Decreed  to  me,  alone. 

V.    SELP-SACRmCB 

Man  may  live  one  hundred  years. 
Is  It  not  pitiable  if  he  lives  as  a  reed 

or  a  tree? 
Mu  T^n*  enlisted; 
Should  I,  a  male,  draw  back? 
For  country  I  devote  my  body; 
Is  it  not  my  obligation? 


<  MythlrnI  symbol  of  lawlesmesa. 
'The  ChlnpHv  historical  expression  similar 
to  **I  CBmp.  I  saw,  I  conquered." 
>  'Hie  Chinese  Jeanne  d'Arc. 


VI.  TO  war! 
I,  of  strength,  proclaim 

1  will  eat  bran,  sleep  under  a  tent- 
Let  loose  the  battle  lust. 
Pluck  Up  my  courage. 
Should  I  be  made  captive 
I  swear  to  return  not  alive. 

VII.  ATTACK 

Blood  lust  upon  us,  we  advance  by 

river  and  land. 
To-day  the  causes  of  the  two  forces 

are  adjudged. 
We  charge  through  the  bullet-rain. 
Our  countenances  change  not  by  a  hair. 
Here  is  our  opportunity  for  victory — 
Beat  the  drums! 

viit.  ENcmcuNo 
Cut   off   their   supplies!      Stop   their 

retreat! 
Break  down  the  defenses!     Take  the 

city! 
You  arc  like  a  tiger  In  his  lair? 
I  am  a  Feng  Pu!  • 
Stick  the  banner  on  high 
Ten  thousand  years!  * 

IX.  THE  TRIUMPH 

Cover  the  smoke,  suppress  the  war  spir- 
it. In  obedience  to  orders,  return. 

Trumpets  and  drums  shake  the  earth 
with  their  thunder. 

To-day  the  victors — 

Yesterday  the  Battalion  of  Death! 

The  elders  welcome 

With  three  glasses  of  old  wine. 

X.  THE  COUNTRT'S  ARMY 

The  ancients  said.  Will  may  overcome 

destiny; 
A  thousand  of  the  same  heart  can 

fill  in  the  sea. 
Japan   has  her  "Society  of   Welded 

Spirits." 
The  West  has  Its  oaths  of  blood  and 

Iron. 
Our  oath  is  eternal,  changeless. 

*  The  Chinese  Amazon  who  rid  the  land  of 
^rs. 
The  Chinese  "BanzaL" 


tigers. 
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I-ONE  YEAR  AFTER  THE  NAVAL  CONFERENCE 

BY   CAPTAIN   DUDLEY   W.  KNOX,  U.   S.   NAVY   (RETIRED) 


AMERICA'S  great  experiment  of 
trying  by  example  to  Bring  about 
general  reduction  of  naval  armsr 
ments  and  cessation  of  competitive  naval 
building  appears  to  have  failed.  Both 
at  the  Washington  Conference  and  dur- 
ing the  nine  months  since  its  adjourn- 
ment we  have  set  an  eminently  fine  ex- 
ample In  these  respects,  but  there  has 
been  no  commensurate  response  from 
the  other  naval  Powers.  Consequently 
America's  naval  strength  has  steadily 
declined  relative  io  other  Powers  and 
continues  to  do  so.  The  passing  of  the 
recent  elections  now  permits  a  sur/ey  of 
the  whole  question  and  an  estimate  of 
necessary  remedies  for  such  an  unsatis- 
factory condition,  free  from  any  color  of 
political  bias. 

Mr.  Hughes's  Initial  proposals  for  the 
scrapping  of  ships  and  the  subsequent 
limitation  of  new  construction  was  ex- 
traordinarily generous.  It  contained  no 
element  of  selfishness.  America  offered 
to  set  the  pace,  to  sacrifice  relatively 
much  more  of  her  naval  power  than  was 
suggested  for  any  other  nation. 

At  first  the  response  to  our  unprece- 
dented example  was  encouraging.  All 
accepted  the  proposals  "in  principle." 
But  when  it  came  to  detailed  specifica- 
tions, so  many  modifications  were  in- 
sisted upon  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Japan  as  to  destroy  the  cardinal 
principle  of  mutual  concession  upon 
which  Mr.  Hughes's  comprehensive  plan 
chiefiy  depended.  There  was  no  appre- 
ciable tendency  to  follow  America's  lead 
in  offering  more  than  was  asked.  On 
the  contrary,  the  foreign  attitude  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  accepting  advantages 
that  had  been  offered  and  then  of  seek- 
ing to  gain  still  more. 

For  several  weeks  Japan  strove  dili- 
gently to  demonstrate  that  this  status 
quo  basis  of  limitation  entitled  her  to  a 
ratio  of  7  to  10  instead  of  the  proposed 
3  to  S.  It  was  finally  proved  to  her 
satisfaction  that  by  every  method  of 
calculation  that  could  be  devised  her  cor- 
rect ratio  was  even  less  than  3  to  5. 
Japan  then  insisted  upon  a  drastic  limi- 
tation of  naval  bases  in  the  western 
Pacific,  the  effect  of  which  was  greatly 
to  enhance  the  strength  of  her  navy  rela- 
tive to  others  In  that  region. 

Great  Britain  strenuously  sought  the 
abolition  of  submarines  or  their  limita- 
tion to  small  numbers  and  dimensions. 
The  advantage  which  she  would  derive 
from  such  provisions,  especially  over 
France,  caused  the  latter  to  Interpose 
such  vigorous  objections,  sustained  by 
Italy,  as  to  defeat  the  British  proposals. 
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Thereupon  Britain  flatly  refused  to  con- 
sider any  limitation  whatever  upon 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  other  auxiliary 
types  of  ships  suitable  for  anti-subma- 
rine warfare. 

Thus  was  America's  example  of  un- 
selfishness ignored.  In  spite  of  her 
demonstrated  willingness  to  go  even 
further  against  her  own  interests  than 
the  very  generous  initial  proposals,  still 
none  would  follow.  The  Infiuence  of  a 
good  example  failed  to  bring  about  effec- 
tive reduction  of  armaments. 

It  was  one  of  the  cardinal  features  of 
Mr.  Hughes's  original  plan  that  the  re- 
duction and  limitation  was  to  include 
all  naval  types  of  ships.  If  this  element 
of  completeness  had  been  retained,  then, 
regardless  of  details,  the  final  agreement 
would  have  been  effective  in  Its  main 
purposes  of  reducing  naval  strength  to 
a  fixed  limit  and  abolishing  competitive 
building.  The  exclusion  of  the  auxiliary 
types  and  the  inclusion  of  only  capital 
ships  and  airplane  carriers  in  the  final 
agreement  opened  the  door  to  nullifica- 
tion of  such  purposes,  which  were  then 
made  dependent  upon  the  individual 
future  choice  of  the  nations. 

The  nullifying  effects  of  the  omissions 
regarding  auxiliary  naval  ships  arise 
from  the  inherent  possibility  of  sub- 
stituting strength  in  auxiliaries  for 
strength  in  capital  ships.  For  example, 
a  single  battleship  reinforced  by  a  great 
number  of  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  sub- 
marines, mine-layers,  etc.,  may  be  many 
.times  stronger  than  two  or  more  battle- 
ships accompanied  by  only  a  small  force 
of  such  auxiliaries.  The  inadequacy  of 
partial  limitation  by  agreement  is  mani- 
fest, unless  the  nations  individually 
should  freely  choose  to  extend  such  limi- 
tation to  include  all  types  of  ships. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  partial 
failure  of  -the  Conference  America  again 
set  a  conspicuous  example  of  sacrifice, 
in  the  hope  of  giving  permanence  to  the 
spirit  of  the  limitation,  even  though  its 
letter  was  deficient.  Such  hope  was 
translated  into  no  uncertain  terms.  The 
naval  enlisted  personnel  was  reduced 
almost  immediately  to  more  than  thirty 
per  cent  below  the  minimum  peace  re- 
quirement for  a  5-5-3  navy  of  all  types. 
Out  of  a  total  of  280  first-line  destroyers 
more  than  170  were  laid  up  out  of  com- 
mission, with  practically  no  naval  per- 
sonnel on  board,  and  a  risk  of  serious 
deterioration  thus  incurred.  This  not- 
withstanding a  great  deficiency  relative 
to  other  Powers  in  light  cruisers,  for 
which  destroyers  may  serve  as  a  partial 
substitute.     More   than   seventy   other 


ships  of  various  types  permitted  b}  the 
Treaty  to  be  retained  were  also  placed 
out  of  commission.  The  letting  of  con- 
tracts was  susi>ended  for  a  number  of 
additional  destroyers  and  submarines 
whose  construction  was  already  author- 
ized by  Congress  and  was  not  prohibited 
by  the  treaty.  In  spite  of  a  complete 
lack  of  modern  light  cruisers  in  the 
Navy  compared  with  41  of  this  type  pos- 
sessed by  Great  Britain,  11  by  Japan,  4 
by  France,  and  5  by  Italy,  we  retrained 
from  undertaking  or  projecting  the  con- 
struction of  any  new  ones.  It  is  true 
that  work  upon  10  already  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  completion  was  con- 
tinued, but  these  bad  their  counterparts 
iu  the  new  construction  in  hand  in  other 
navies.  In  general  substance,  the  United 
States  reduced  her  Navy  as  a  whole  to 
less  than  seventy  per  cent  of  that 
allowed  her  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  treaties. 

The  hope  that  this  impressive  post- 
Conference  example  might  influence 
other  nations  to  extend  the  principle  of 
limitation  to  all  classes  of  ships,  and  to 
reduce  their  aggregate  forces  substan- 
tially below  the  strength  fixed  by  the 
Treaty,  seems  to  have  been  vain.  The 
resumption  of  competitidn  has  already 
begun. 

Five  months  after  the  Conference  ad- 
journed Japan  announced  a  revision  of 
her  pre-Conference  building  programme 
for  auxiliary  naval  types.  To  the  10  or 
11  light  cruisers  already  under  construc- 
tion were  added  8  or  9  more.  Similarly, 
about  24  destroyers  and  24  large  sub- 
marines were  projected  to  augment 
nearly  the  same  number  then  on  the 
stocks.  It  was  not  made  clear  that  the 
above  is  the  maximum  in  these  types 
which  Japan  intended  to  complete  before 
1927. 

The  eminent  British  naval  authority, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Bywater,  sUtes  that  this  build- 
ing programme  revision  was  made  by 
the  Japanese  with  the  object  of  rectify- 
ing the  deficiency  in  battleships  as  rep- 
resented by  the  5-3  ratio.  He  states 
further  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
newly  projected  Japanese  ships  preclude 
the  assumption  of  purely  defensive  ob- 
jects; that  "no  reasonable  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  purpose  for  which  all  these 
swift  Japanese  cruisers  and  huge  under- 
water boats  are  being  built;  . . .  they  are 
designed  for  attacking  an  enemy's  com- 
munications and  merchant  shipping,  for 
carrying  out  oversea  raids,  and  generally 
for  offensive  operations  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  home  ports."  The  same 
authority    estimates    that,    considering 
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Japan's  new  programme,  the  ratio  of 
strength  in  light  cruisers  Is:  Japan,  3; 
United  States,  1;  and  in  submarines 
Japan  7,  compared  with  about  6H  for 
us. 

Four  months  after  Japan's  decision  for 
new  construction  was  published  Great 
Britain  announced  a  programme  for  two 
new  great  battleships.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  need  for  such  additional  ves- 
sels to  maintain  Britain's  overwhelming 
preponderance  against  any  possible  com- 
bination of  European  navies,  or  against 
any  other  navy  except  that  of  the  United 
States.  Even  against  us  the  building  of 
these  ships  means  much  more  than  an 
endeavor  merely  to  preserve  an  equality. 
The  naval  status  under  the  treaties  gave 
England  a  substantial  superiority  over 
us  by  reason  of  her  surplus  of  auxiliary 
naval  vessels,  her  luxury  of  overseas 
bases,  her  great  merchant  marine,  her 
superabundance  of  seafaring  population, 
and  other  important  elements  of  naval 
strength.  Yet,  In  spite  of  all  this,  and 
In  addition,  notwithstanding  our  drastic 
reductions  of  naval  strength  below 
Treaty  limits,  Britain  now  decides  to 
maintain  her  full  treaty  quota  of  battle- 
ships. Like  Japan,  she  falls  to  respond 
to  our  example  of  cutting  armaments  be- 
low the  allowances  and  ceasing  competi- 
tive building. 


It  is  not  alone  In  new  construction 
that  Britain  and  Japan  have  failed  to 
follow  our  lead  of  downward  competi- 
tion. Their  last  naval  budget,  which 
would  exclude  the  projected  construc- 
tion, was  in  each  case  roughly  forty  per 
cent  greater  than  ours  on  a  5-5-3  basis. 
Yet,  relatively  speaking,  they  are  pau- 
pers and  we  are  rolling  in  wealth.  The 
personnel  question  furnishes  another  ex- 
ample. Our  cut  to  less  than  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  peace  requirements  of  per- 
sonnel for  the  "Treaty  Navy"  has  not 
been  met  even  approximately.  Both 
Britain  and  Japan  have  kept  practically 
full  peace  complements.  The  sipnlfl- 
cance  of  this  cannot  be  appreciated  with- 
out considering  that  Britain's  Naval 
Reserve  is  three  times  greater  than  curs, 
and  Japan's  more  than  twice  as  freat. 
Moreover,  the  reservoir  of  maritime 
population  of  both  these  Powers  is  very 
much  greater. 

From  time  to  time  misleading  head- 
lines and  statements  In  our  press  have 
given  the  Impression  that  Japan  and 
Britain  are  anticipating  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  In  the  execution  of  their 
scrapping  programme.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  scrapped  some  obsolete  ves- 
sels of  no  practical  value,  and  have 
taken  a  few  steps  preliminary  to  scrap- 
ping other  somewhat  antiquated  ships  of 


very  doubtful  value.  But  the  United 
States  has  done  likewise.  None  of  us 
have  substantially  altered  our  battleship 
strength.  Most  of  the  preliminary  work 
can  be  easily  restored  at  small  cost  In 
case  the  Treaty  ratifications  fall  to  be 
exchanged.  '  The  evidence  afforded  by 
the  scrapping  situation  is  Inconclusive 
as  to  the  Influience  of  the  spirit  of  the 
treaties  upon  the  nations  that  are  con- 
cerned. 

Now  that  the  election  is  past,  there  Is 
opportunity  for  America  to  review  her 
naval  situation  exclusive  of  any  political 
element.  The  question  is  properly  Na- 
tional, and  not  partisan.  Persistence  In 
the  effort  towards  progressive  disarma- 
ment by  example  appears  certain  to  re- 
sult in  an  early  reduction  of  our  naval 
power  out  of  all  proportion  to  our  Na- 
tional Interests  and  welfare.  Already 
the  true  ratio  of  naval  strength,  disre- 
garding any  consideration  of  strategic 
theaters  of  operation,  stands  at  about 
United  States  4,  Great  Britain  5,  Japan 
3.  For  operations  in  the  western  Pacific, 
where  an  effort  to  defend  the  Philippines 
would  necessarily  take  our  fleet,  the  ex- 
isting ratio  Is  about  Japan  3,  United 
States  2.  Moreover,  we  are  steadily  los- 
ing aggregate  strength  while  the  others 
are  gaining.  The  deterioration  of  our 
ships  Is  much  more  rapid  than  theirs, 
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owing  to  our  insufficient  personnel.  For 
the  same  reason  our  efficiency  is  crum- 
bling, while  tbeirs  remains  virtually  con- 


stant. We  have  no  new  ships  projected 
to  balance  the  prospective  increase  in 
the  navies  of  Britain  and  Japan.    Surely 


the  situation  calls  for  a  prompt  remedy. 
None  other  than  a  restoration  of  the 
5-5-3  ratio  will  suffice. 


II-THE  PROBLEM  OF  TO-MORROW 

BY  COMMANDER  B.  B.   WYGANT,  UNITED   STATES   NAVY 


ENGLAND,  by  accepting  *be  naval 
ratio  proposed  by  Mr.  Hughes  a 
year  ago,  sacrificed  her  position  as 
the  foremost  naval  power  in  the  world, 
in  a  manner  to  elicit  admiration  from 
all  those  whose  eyes  were  not  so  covered 
with  the  film  of  prejudice  as  to  blind 
them  to  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice. 
And  it  hurt. 

Can  it  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that 
it  was  easy  to  relinquish  that  which  has 
been  so  Jealously  kept  and  guarded  for 
centuries — ^no  longer  to  boast  that 
"Britannia  rules  the  waves"? 
Japan  also  made  sacrifices. 
After  her  experience  following  the  war 
with  China,  when  she  was  forced  by 
aliens  to  give  up  the  fruit  of  victory, 
Port  Arthur,  only  to  view  in  bitterness 
of  heart  its  calm  appropriation  by  rapa- 
cious Russia;  and  in  view  of  the  general 
feeling,  whether  Justified  or  not,  that  she 
was  outwitted  at  Portsmouth,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  she  should  be  appre- 
hensive as  to  the  results  of  Conferences? 
The  decision  to  participate  at  all  was 
taken  with  misgiving.  Another  sacrifice 
that  Japan  had  to  make  was  in  the  posi- 
tion of  inferiority  that  she  was  forced  to 
take  before  the  world.  This  was  trans- 
lated in  material  terms,  by  the  6-5-3 
ratio,  and  she  has  sworn  to  preserve 
this  status  of  inferiority  for  fifteen 
years. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  Japan's 
na"y  was  actually  in  less  proportion 
than  that  decided  upon;  nevertheless 
that  proportion  would  not  have  obtained 
for  long  without  a  very  material  in- 
crease in  the  American  Navy  over  that 
already  authorized.' 

The  relative  status  In  capital  ships 
will  now  obtain  for  at  least  fifteen  years. 
It  is  true  to  say  that  England  is  finan- 
cially unable  to  pit  herself  against 
America  in  a  competition  of  armament, 
but  this  fact  does  not  vitiate  the  sacri- 
fice. 

The  essential  thing  about  a  sacrifice  is 
that  it  shall  be  thought  a  sacrifice,  for 
"thinking  makes  it  so." 
And  America  has  given  most  of  all. 
She  has  sacrificed  the  certainty  of  sea 
supremacy  should  she  have  desired  it. 

With  a  greatness  of  generosity  that 
becomes  her  greatness  of  power,  she  has 
flung  away  three  hundred  millions  and 
more  of  construction  so  as  fittingly  to 
set  the  example  of  lofty  iMirpose.  And 
this  is  far  beyond  what  she  has  called 
for  from  others.  Added  to  these  are  the 
possibly  lesser  sacrifices  entailed  by  the 
operation  of  the  other  agreements;  sacri- 
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flees  that  are  inseparable  from  any  co- 
operative action. 

As  a  result  of  the  Conference  there 
will,  for  the  present,  be  less  spending  of 
money  in  peace  for  war  preparation,  but 
the  greatest  gain  of  this  meeting  cannot 
be  measured  in  money  values. 

The  supreme  8er\'ice  that  (he  Confer- 
ence has  rendered  mankind  is  in  the  ad- 
vance made  in  national  understanding, 
perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  in  that 
direction  ever  accomplished. 

This  brief  and  entirely  Inadequate 
appreciation  of  the  results  of  the  Con- 
ference is  necessary  in  order  that  what 
follows  may  not  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  Conference  as  an  influence  for  good 
has  been  underestimated. 

If  one  talks  with  others  about  the 
causes  of  events,  there  will  always  be 
found  a  vast  disparity  in  methods  of 
reasoning.  Ask  who  began  the  war,  for 
instance. 

"The  Kaiser,"  says  one,  "with  a  cyni- 
cal disregard  for  the  results  of  his  am- 
bition." 

"Prussianism  and  its  insistence  on 
Deutichland  Uber  alles,"  another. 

"The  money  bags  of  the  munition 
maker  hungering  for  more  fatness." 

"Economics,"  yet  another,  and  so  on 
without  end. 

On  the  opposite  side  there  is  the  same 
disagreement. 
"The  recalcitrance  of  the  Slavs." 
"The  selflshness  of  England." 
"The  necessity  of  protecting  Ihe  Fa- 
therland ringed  about  with  enemies." 

Now  the  strange  thing  about  It  is  that 
there  Is  at  least  a  grain  of  truth  in  prac- 
■tically  all  the  causes  .that  are  set  forth. 
There  were  a  million  and  more  causes 
of  the  war,  and  the  fact  that  one  cause 
operated  does  not  at  all  prevent  the 
other  causes  from  having  done  so. 

This  is  a  bard  thing  for  the  mind  to 
grasp. 

Just  because  the  cause  of  the  war  lay 
in  Germany's  wish  to  "assure  her  place 
in  the  sun"  does  not  controvert  the  fact 
that  it  also  lay  in  the  desire  of  Russia 
to  protect  Serbia  from  the  bullying  of 
Austria. 

Just  because  America  entered  the  war 
animated  by  the  highest  ideals  of  right 
and  Justice  does  not  disprove  the  fact 
that  she  also  entered  it  because  Ameri- 
can ships  were  being  sunk. 
What  are  the  causes  of  war? 
What  drives  a  nail? 
The  hammer? 

The  arm  that  wields  the  hammer? 
The  man  that  builds  the  house? 
The  thought  that  planned  the  house? 
Causes  and  elfects  In  this  world  are 
not  simple,  they  are  Infinitely  complex. 


The  causes  of  war  are  many  and  com- 
plex. 

Selflshness  and  the  hate  of  selflshneas, 
greed  and  the  hate  of  greed,  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  desire  to  improve  that 
nature — all  are  among  the  causes  of  past 
wars  and  will  be  found  among  the 
causes  of  future  wars. 

The  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments  has  done  a  mighty  service, 
but  to  believe  that  the  llmiUtioo  of 
armaments  or  the  concluding  of  the 
Four  Power  Treaty  or  any  other  accom- 
plishment of  the  Conference  has  re- 
moved the  probability  of  war  is  cn- 
utterably  fatuous,  as  fatuous  as  to  deny 
that  wars  may  not  sometime  cease  for- 
ever. 

The    results    achieved    may,    Indeed 
probably  will,  lessen  the  probability  of 
war,  but  there  is  no  hope  that  the  like- 
lihood of  war  does  not  now  exist. 
Conflict  is  of  ihe  essence  of  natnre. 
Man  has  systematized  the  process,  but 
he  has  not  yet  suppressed  the  tendency. 
Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  more 
probable'  causes  of  war. 

The  habitable  parts  of  the  world  are 
being  rapidly  fllled  up  and  those  parts 
already  fllled  are  being  stuffed  to  over- 
flowing. 

It  needs  no  seer  to  predict  the  friction 
that  is  bound  to  accompany  the  crowd- 
ing and  redistribution  of  peoples  in  the 
near  future;  that  is,  when  the  present 
unoccupied  or  sparsely  occupied  places 
are  comfortably  fllled.  The  Conference, 
being  convened  principally  for  other  pur- 
poses, has  only  very  indirectly  touched 
upon  these  questions. 

Another  proliflc  present  cause  of  frlo- 
tion.  and  consequently  a  potential  cause 
of  conflict,  lies  In  the  artiflcial  obstruc- 
tions, in  the  form  of  tarifTs.  placed  In 
the  way  of  the  free  distribution  of  raw 
materials  and  of  manufactured  products 
throughout  the  world.  The  business 
man  and  the  workingman  are  at  one  In 
their  demand  for  the  levying  of  these 
taxes,  seeing  correctly  enough  their  im- 
mediate Interest  In  their  exaction  and 
not  being  able  to  \isuallze  the  eventual 
beneflt  that  would  universally  result 
from  their  elimination. 

The  Conference  was  not  concerned 
with  the  settlement  of  these  questions 
save  In  a  very  minor  and  unimportant 
way. 

In  addition  to  this  strong  desire  to 
restrict  the  amount  of  foreign  goods 
that  enters  into  one's  own  country  there 
runs  along  parallel  with  It  an  equally 
strong  desire  to  sell  one's  own  goods  In 
foreign  countries,  as  shown  In  the  Strugs 
gle  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  the  United  States,  for  example,  th« 
loss  of  foreign  markets  with  the  sto^ 
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page'  of  certain  exports  would  throw 
thousands  of  men  out  of' work,  with  en- 
suing disarrangement  of  the  industrial 
fabric.  Suppose  that  the  export  of 
manufactured  steel  were  stopped  for 
three  months.  We  export  over  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars'  worth  In  that  time. 
Not  only  would  steel  plants  be  shut 
down  but  all  other  industries  would  be 
affected,  shares  of  other  stocks  would  go 
down,  there  would  be  much  selling  on 
the  exchanges,  less  money  to  be  put  into 
productive  enterprise,  and  so  much  con- 
sequent loss  in  wages.  It  is  Imperative 
for  the  preservation  of  industrial  con- 
tentment that  markets  be  found. 

Now,  the  American  workingman  de- 
mands, and  Justly  demands,  a  standard 
of  living  that  not  only  must  be  kept 
high,  but  one  that  must  be  bettering 
itself  continually.  So  long  as  domes- 
tic demand  increases  suflteiently  fast 
there  is  no  great  necessity  for  foreign 
markets  in  order  to  insure  an  increas- 
ing wage,  but  eventually  a  population 
saturation  point  will  be  reached,  and 
Just  as  the  population  must  then  over- 
flow (or  the  increase  must  be  stopped), 
so  likewise  must  the  distribution  of 
goods  overflow  or  else  the  condition  of 
the  worker  becomes  static. 

These  great  forces  of  economics  are 
only  Just  beginning  to  be  felt  in  their 
strength,  owing  to  the  comparative  past 
sparseness  of  the  population  of  the 
world. 

The  Conference  did  not,  and  probably 
could  not,  really  help  this  situation 
much.  The  principle  of  the  Open  Door 
in  China  has  been  reafllrmed  and  other 
agreements  have  been  made,  but  the 
struggle  for  markets  in  the  undeveloped 
regions  will  continue. 

Of  the  countless  causes  that  tend  to 
create  misunderstanding  and  conflict, 
three  rather  important  ones  have  been 
mentioned: 

The  pressure  of  population. 

The  artificial  impediments  In  the  way 
of  free  flow  of  goods. 

The  struggle  for  markets. 

These  causes  will  apply  with  particu- 
lar force  to  America,  fast  becoming  set- 
tled, apparently  rooted  in  the  habit  of 
erecting  trade  barriers,  and  rightly 
jealous  of  the  standard  of  living  that 
prevails. 

What  does  all  this  mean? 
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It  means  that  the  likelihood  of  war 
in  the  world  is  great  in  the  rather  near 
future. 

It  means  that  America  as  the  greatest 
nation  of  the  earth  cannot  escape  the 
chance  of  involvement,  indeed  the  cer- 
tainty of  It  indirectly  and  the  proba* 
bility  of  it  directly. 

By  virtue  of  possessing  the  next  most 
powerful  navy  in  the  world,  and  finan- 
cial and  industrial  strength  far  surpass- 
ing that  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  America  was  able  to  call  such  a 
conference  as  was  held  with  a  practical 
certainty  that  such  a  call  would  be  well 
received,  and  was  able  to  dominate  this 
conference.  We  still  retain  numerical 
equality  with  the  most  powerful  nation 
In  capital  ships,  but  have  given  up  the 
possibility  of  such  numerical  superiority 
as  would  in  itself  have  insured  success 
in  future  war,  which  superiority  could 
have  been  retained  only  at  great  ex- 
pense. This  was  done  by  the  expressed 
will  of  the  American  people  and  under 
the  direction  of  four  of  the. ablest  states- 
men in  the  country.  It  was  well  done, 
and  well  it  is  that  it  was  done,  but  the 
voluntary  reduction  of  our  Navy  was 
evidently  made  with  the  understanding 
that  the  agreement  would  be  lived  up  to 
and  that,  in  view  of  the  dangers  that 
confront  us  as  set  forth  above,  such  re- 
duction was  the  maximum  consistent 
with  our  National  safety. 

Are  we  living  up  to  the  terms  of  this 
agreement? 

The  capital  ship  strength  of  our  Navy 
was  specifically  defined,  but  that  is  only 
a  part  of  the  Navy,  for  "Men  fight,  not 
ships." 

If  we  are  to  have  a  Navy,  it  must  be 
clearly  borne  in  mind  that  it  exists  for 
one  purpose,  and  but  for  one,  and  that  is 
to  loin  war.  Anybody  can  fight,  but  the 
best  man  wins.  The  Navy  of  the  United 
States  must  be  able  to  win  in  any  war 
that  we  may  become  involved  in,  and, 
being  restricted  as  to  numbers,  it  can 
■win  only  by  superiority  in  efficiency. 

How  are  we  to  obtain  that  efficiency? 

It  can  be  obtained  only  by  sending  the 
ships  to  sea.  '  Ships  laid  up  deteriorate 
rapidly,  while  at  sea  they  have  to  be 
kept  up  to  the. mark.  At  sea  any  de- 
fects in  construction  will  develop  and 
are  corrected,  while  in  port  they  may  ex- 
ist unknown.    It  is  only  by  keeping  all 
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of  our  ships  manned  and  at  sea  much  of 
the  time  that  we  can  be  assured  of  that 
degree  of  efficiency  in  machinery,  gun- 
nery, and  communications  which  is 
essential  to  victory. 

And  the  officers  and  men,  how  are 
they  to  learn  to  make  war  while  the 
ships  are  tied  up  to  a  dock  or  lying  at 
anchor?  True,  much  can  be  accom- 
plished by  study  on  the  part  of  those  in 
high  command,  but  all  the  study  in  the 
world  Is  useless  without  actual  practice 
as  nearly  like  that  which  will  be  en- 
countered in  war  as  is  possible  to  obtain. 
Ships  newly  manned  are  practically  use- 
less for  fighting  until  their  crews  have 
lived  and  worked  together  for  some 
time.  We  have  many  examples  of  that 
in  history.  Vivid  in  the  memory  of 
Americans  is  the  case  of  brave  Law- 
rence, who  went  .to  his  death  in  the 
Chesapeake.  The  French  fieet  blockaded 
for  twenty-two  months  In  Toulon  by 
Nelson,  who  kept  the  sea  during  that 
whole  period,  Is  another.  When  the 
French  ships  went  to  sea  they  lost  their 
topmasts  in  a  gale  and  had  to  put  back 
into  port  for  repairs,  while  Nelson's 
ships,  manned  by  experienced  sailors, 
suffered  not  at  all. 

It  needs  salt  spray  to  make  a  sailor; 
it  needs  target  practice  to  make  a  gun- 
ner; it  needs  maneuvers  to  make  a 
tactician;  and  these  can  be  had  only  by 
sending  our  ships  to  sea. 

The  American  people  are  heavily  bur- 
dened by  debt  and  are  sorely  taxed  to 
pay  it,  but  they  have  the  right  to  have 
the  situation  put  before  them  clearly  be- 
fore making  a  final  decision. 

It  has  been  determined  that  we  need 
a  Navy  to  use  In  war. 

This  Navy  is  of  no  use  unless  It  can 
win. 

The  only  way  to  insure  its  winning 
is  to  enable  it  to  keep  the  ships  in  com- 
mission and  send  them  to  sea  and  pay 
the  price. 

If  after  bearing  the  facts  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  content  to  have  a  moder- 
ately good  Navy  Instead  of  the  best 
Navy,  that  is  their  undoubted  privilege. 
When  war  comes,  the  Navy,  whatever 
there  is  of  it,  will  do  its  level  best,  but 
if  inadequately  trained  many  a  mother's 
son  will  meet  his  death  who  would  have 
been  living  but  for  lack  of  a  fighting 
chance. 


P.  *  JL  Pbotps 
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A    PHILOSOPHER    FROM    THE    PLATE 
BY  LLOYD  MORRIS 


OUR  acquaintance,  in  the  United 
SUtes,  witb  the  contemporary 
literature  of  Latin  America  is  so 
restricted  ttiat  Mr.  Stimson's  felicitous 
translation  of  the  "Ariel"  of  J084  En- 
rique Rod6'  is  to  be  regarded  as  espe- 
cially auspicious.  For  it  serves  to  intro- 
duce to  an  English-speaking  audience 
the  work  of  a  writer  whose  Influence  has 
extended  wherever  Spanish  is  spoken,  a 
philosopher  whose  ideas  found  expres- 
sion in  unusual  beauty. 

Rod6  was  born  in  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay, exactly  fifty  years  ago.  His  youth 
was  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholar- 
ship, and  at  twenty-six  he  was  Professor 
of  Literature  in  the  university  of  his 
native  city.  Three  years  later  he  de- 
serted academic  life  to  enter  politics, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  Parliament.  The  six- 
teen years  from  1901  to  1917  were  com- 
pact with  activities  at  once  various  and 
uniform;  from  every  field  touched  by  his 
interests  Rod6  drew  nourishment  for  his 
philosophy  of  idealism.  His  personal 
life  was  remarkably  of  a  piece  with  his 
central  doctrine  of  perpetual  and  un- 
remitting self-renovation.  "Reformaae 
es  vivir"  (to  recreate  one's  self  is  to 
live)  are  the  opening  words  of  his  most 
notable  book;  like  Emerson,  he  coun- 
seled that  we  should  "live  ever  in  a  new 
day."  And  he  put  his  theories  vigor- 
ously to  the  test.  Parliamentary  debate, 
miscellaneous  journalism,  economic  in- 
vestigation, and  the  criticism  of  litera- 
ture and  art  he  successively  turned  to 
account  in  applying  his  theory  of  life 
to  divergent  spheres  of  human  interest; 
could  any  subject  be  alien  to  one  whose 
ideal  was  the  complete  man?  His  in- 
tellectual concentration  was  as  intense 
as  its  expression  was  various,  for  his 
writings  reveal  a  familiarity  with  for- 
eign literature  that  might  well  be  envied 
by  a  mind  devoted  exclusively  to  scholar- 
ship. Rod6  insistently  advocated  the 
necessity  of  travel  as  a  means  of  self- 
renovation;  ironically,  he  never  left 
Montevideo  until  1917,  when  he  was 
appointed  European  correspondent  by 
"Caras  y  Caretas,"  a  Buenos  Aires 
weekly  Journal  of  wide  influence.  He 
went  to  Spain,  proceeded  almost  imme- 
diately to  Italy,  and  after  a  brief  illness 
died  at  Palermo  in  May,  1917.  Three 
years  later,  with  much  ceremony,  his 
body  was  brought  back  to  Montevideo 
to  be  buried  beneath  a  magnificent 
monument  erected  by  the  nation. 

"Ariel,"  his  earliest  and  in  some  ways 
his  most  charming  book,  Is  an  excellent 
Introduction  to  those  central  ideas 
which   he  later  amplified   to  their  full 
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■  Ariel.  By  Jott  Enrique  RodA.  Translated, 
with  an  Introductory  Esaay.  by  F.  J.  Stlmaon. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     $1.23. 


philosophic  implications  in  the  "Motives 
de  Proteo"  (Motives  of  Proteus).  Tak- 
ing the  form  of  the  imaginary  valedic- 
tory of  a  spiritual  teacher  to  the  stu- 
dents who  are  about  to  leave  him,  it  is 
less  a  statement  of  a  theory  of  life  than 
an  invitation  to  formulate  one.  It  is  an 
eloquent  summons  to  the  humane  life  as 
the  Greeks  defined  it,  a  poetic  defense 
of  the  claims  of  Ariel  rather  than  Cali- 
ban to  determine  the  ideals  of  civiliza- 
tion. Life  in  Greece,  he  observes,  was 
held  to  he  noble  only  when  it  was 
founded  upon  "the  concert  of  all  human 
faculties,  in  the  free  and  chartered  lib- 
erty of  all  energies  capable  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  power  and  glory  of  man- 
kind." Thus  it  was  that  Athens  "could 
exalt  at  once  the  feeling  for  the  ideal 
with  the  real,  reason  with  instinct,  the 
forces  of  the  body  with  those  of  the 
spirit.  It  chiseled  clear  the  four  sides 
to  the  soul."  This  rational  and  har- 
monious development  of  the  multiple 
forces  of  personality  constituted  for 
Rod6  the  culture  of  the  humane  life. 


"The  basic  principle  of  your  develop- 
ment," he  says,  ".  .  .  should  be  to  main- 
tain the  integ;rity  of  your  humanity.  No 
one  function  should  ever  prevail  over 
that  final  end.  No  isolated  force  can 
satisfy  all  reasonable  objects  of  indi- 
vidual existence,  as  it  cannot  alone  pro- 
duce the  ordered  concert  of  collective 
existence.  And,  like  deformity  or 
dwarfing  to  the  body,  is,  to  the  soul,  the 
result  of  an  exclusive  object  imposed  on 
Individual  action  and  a  single  manner 
of  culture." 

Social  evolution,  he  points  out,  results 
in  the  growing  complexity  of  civiliza- 
tion in  a  constantly  increasing  hetero- 
geneity in  life.  As  general  culture  in- 
creases, the  field  of  individual  activity 
tends  to  be  more  and  more  restricted  to 
narrow  specialization.  But  the  humane 
life  demands,  not  the  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  a  single  aptitude,  but  the  bal- 
anced exercise  of  all  human  capacities; 
how,  then,  is  the  determinism  of  indi- 
vidual vocation,  the  tyranny  of  material- 
ism, to   be  circumvented?,  .Rpd6,  like 
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Emerson,  would  answer,  that  to  live  the 
life  of  reason  means  to  share  nobly  In 
as  many  forms  of  exi)erlence  as  we  may: 
"Shrug  not  your  shoulders  before  any 
noble  and  fecund  manifestation  of  hu- 
man nature,  under  the  pretext  that  your 
own  Individuality  ties  you  of  preference 
to  a  different  one.  Be  attentive  specta- 
tors where  you  may  not  be  actors."  He 
seems  here  to  foreshadow  the  theory 
that  Croce,  applying  to  the  materials  of 
asthetics,  has  contributed  toward  our 
understanding  of  art;  that  the  function 
of  the  spectator  is  to  recreate  the  ex- 
perience of  the  artist  So  RodA,  coun- 
seling the  enlargement  of  the  inner  life, 
points  a  way  to  vicarious  experience. 

One  of  Rod6'8  most  notable  contribu- 
tions to  the  Interpretation  of  ideas  Is 
his  sense  of  the  epic  signiflcance  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  Very  largely  that 
doctrine  "has  served  modem  thought  by 
clarifying  our  sense  of  the  past,  and  its 
distinctive  emphasis  both  in  philosophy 
and  literature  has  been  upon  the  lowly 
origin  of  life.  But  for  Rod6  Its  Impli- 
rations  In  the  future  are  far  more  valu- 
able. If  the  present  is  the  sum  total, 
the  complete  consequence  of  an  infinite 
past,  why  should  not  its  chief  value  be 
what  it  portends  of  the  future?  Thus 
he  counsels  that  "every  one  who  devotes 
himself  to  propagate  and  preserve  in 
contemporary  America  a  disinterested 
ideal  of  the  soul — art,  science,  ethics, 
religious  belief,  a  political  irallcy  of 
Ideals — should  educate  his  belief  in  the 
persevering  preparation  for  the  future." 
It  Is  to  the  interest  of  this  future  no 
less  than  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pres- 
ent that  the  individual  shall  cultivate 
his  own  capacities  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  The  reason  for  this,  only 
hinted  at  in  "Ariel,"  is  stated  at  some 
length  in  the  "Motivos"  in  that  doctrine 
of  perpetual  self-renovation  which  gave 
to  Rod6'8  philosophy  the  name  of  "pro- 
teanism."  In  every  human  being,  be 
says,  there  is  an  inexhaustible  reservoir 
vt  spiritual  capacities,  largely  unknown. 
This  reservoir  enables  us,  it  we  fail  in 
one  direction,  to  seek  a  new  orientation, 
since  the  frustration  of  one  power  Is 
compensated  for  by  the  discovery  of  an- 
other. Ehrery  one  should  therefore  be 
the  Columbus  of  his  own  personality, 
since  reality  and  the  future,  as  well  as 
the  past,  lie  within  us.  Life  is  a  per- 
petual becoming,  and  so  Is  truth;  it  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  Individual  con- 
stantly to  subject  his  ideas  and  feelings 
to  the  test  of  new  knowledge  as  it  is 
created.  In  that  way  alone  is  It  possi- 
ble to  insure  control  of  experience  by 
the  spirit. 

"Ariel,"  which  is  an  invitation  to  this 
life  of  the  spirit,  is  likewise  a  denuncia- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  utilitarianism. 
Rod6  flnds  two  causes  assigned  for  the 
dominion  exercised  by  utilitarian  ideals: 
the  tremendous  discoveries  of  natural 
science  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  demo- 
cratic ideas.    To  offset  the  conception  of 
science    as    serving    only    through    its 
▼actlcal   aQplicatlons,  Rod6  recalls  to 
"  minds  the  ideals  of  pure  science:  we 
mid   not,  he  warns  us,  confuse  the 


search  for  truth  with  the  perfection  of 
mechanical  conveniences.  Nor  does  he 
And  in  the  Ideals  of  democracy  any  in- 
herent materialism.  Can  democracy,  he 
asks,  meet  the  tests  of  culture  and  civi- 
lization? The  question  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere the  first  hundred  years  of  demo- 
cratic exi)erlment  were  largely  preoccu- 
pied with  the  conquest  of  physical  na- 
tflre.  Like  science,  democracy  was  under 
the  necessity  of  being  practical.  But  the 
final  test  is  not  one  of  materialism: 
"The  civilization  of  a  country  acquires 
its  grandeur  not  by  its  manifestations  of 
material  prosperity  and  predominance, 
but  by  the  higher  order  of  thinking  and 
feeling  thereby  made  possible."  Democ- 
racy begins  by  leveling  unjust  superiori- 
ties, but  the  spiritual  world,  as  well  as 
the  natural,  abhors  an  absolute  equi- 
librium. By  proclaiming  the  univer- 
sality and  equality  of  human  rights 
democracy  will  ultimately  proclaim  the 
predominance  of  mere  number  unless  it 
carefully  maintains  some  conception  of 
legitimate  superiorities,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  moral  excellence.  In  this,  as 
in  other  matters,  RodA  puts  his  faith  in 


science.  Joining  to  the  conception  of 
equality  of  opporiunity  the  doctrine  of 
natural  selection  in  the  moral  domain. 
To  that  consecration  of  mediocrity 
which  to  him  appears  to  be  the  most 
damaging  perversion  of  democracy  he 
opposes  the  ideal  of  a  democracy  that  is 
"Just  and  noble,  impelled  only  by  the 
knowledge  and  sense  of  true  superiori- 
ties, in  which  the  supremacy  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  the  only  limits  to  the 
Just  equality  of  man,  receives  its  au- 
thority and  prestige  from  liberty." 

The  work  of  Rodd  has  very  directly 
Influenced  thought  both  throughout 
South-  America  and  in  Spain,  not  only 
in  its  expression  in  literature,  but  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education  as 
well.  Like  Emerson  and  Whitman  in 
the  United  States,  like  Ruskln  and 
Arnold  in  England,  his  concern  was  to 
reinterpret  for  his  time  the  final  values 
discerned  by  the  spirit.  He  enunciated 
no  definition  of  the  truth — for  him 
truth,  like  life,  is  In  process  of  becoming 
— but  rather  directed  his  energy  to  sow- 
ing a  disinterested  desire  for  knowledge 
and  beauty  as  the  two  paths  upon  which 
truth  may  be  met 
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FICTION 
CAPPT  KICKS  KETIKK8.     By  P«ter  B.  Kynt. 
Illustrated.     The  Cosmopolitan  Press,  New 
York.     12. 

Cappy  Ricks,  our  friend  of  former 
stories,  retires,  and  not  once  but  several 
times;  and  the  more  he  retires,  the  more 
he  comes  back,  bubbling  over  with  en- 
ergy, courage,  and  generosity.  The  first 
part  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  liveliest 
sea  tales  of  the  war  ever  written. 

CLAIK  DB  LCNE.    By  Anthony  Pryde.     Dodd, 
Mead  A  Co.,  New  York.    |2. 

Mr.  Pryde's  stories  always  give  the 
satisfaction  of  Introducing  the  reader  to 
people  who  talk  and  act  like  intelligent 
and  cultivated  persons.  He  always  has 
a  story  situation  also  to  which  the  talk 
and  incidents  lead  up,  so  that  the  inter- 
est really  does  culminate  at  the  climax. 
The  present  story  certainly  is  as  well 
written  as  any  of  his  books,  though  his 
two  earliest  novels  were  tenser  and  more 
vivid. 

KIMOMAKERS    (THE).     By  Burton  E.   Steven- 
son.    Dodd,  Mead  *  Co.,  New  York.     |1.M>. 

One  of  the  best  of  all  the  many  tales 
that  center  about  revolutions  and  plots 
of  restoration  in  imaginary  i>etty  king- 
doms in  the  east  of  Europe.  Here  the 
plotting  Itself  takes  place  In  Monte 
Carlo,  and  the  poor  king  never  does  get 
his  crown  back.  We  won't  say  that  this 
story  is  as  charmingly  written  as 
Stevenson's  "Prince  Otto,"  but  It  Is  as 
good  as  or  better  than  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda." 

MTSTKRIOOS  OFFICB    (IIOC).     By  Jeannette 
Lf«.     Charles   Scribner'a  Sons,   New  York. 

«1.7S. 

A  woman  detective,  who  (as  In  a  for- 
mer book)  unearths  criminals  on  the 
condition  that  she  shall  start  them  in  a 
straight  line  if  possible,  here  unravels 
the  queer  theft  of  $25,000  in  bills  from 


the  top  of  a  desk.  Any  one  of  several 
people  might  have  taken  it;  three  (we 
believe)  confessed  to  taking  It;  none  of 
those  three  did  take  it 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL,  ECONOMY 
lUSSISSim      TALUCY     BBGINNINCS.        By 

Henry    B.    Chambers.      Illustrated.      G.    P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $4.50. 

The  early  history  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  told  in  this  well-printed  book 
in  a  pleasant  narrative  style  that  makea 
easy  reading.  The  settling  of  this  great 
valley  constituted  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant -phases  of  America's  develop- 
ment, and  it  deserves  the  ample  and 
sympathetic  treatment  here  given. 

ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISM 

NEIOHBOK8  HKNCKFORTH.    By  Owen  WIster. 

The  Macfnlllan  Company,  New  York.     12. 

Mr.  Wlster  writes  with  strong  feeling 
and  an  acute  sense  of  character  and  hu- 
man passion  about  American.  French, 
and  English  soldiers  in  the  Great  War. 
He  segregates  Individuals  and  makes 
them  talk  and  act  as  real  men,  not  like 
tin-batted  gods  or  moral  idealists.  In- 
cident and  talk  are  selected  so  as  to 
throw  out  the  reality  of  the  fighting  men 
who  certainly  should  and  must  hence- 
forth be  neighbors. 

MI8CEIXANBOUS 

BVKNINO    F08T     (THE).      By    Allan    N«vIm. 

Boni  A  Uveritht.  New  York.     IS.SO. 

Reading  the  New  York  "Evening 
Post"  would  be  an  education  in  itself, 
if  uneducated  readers  were  eager  to  ac- 
cept the  "Post"  as  an  Alma  Mater.  But 
its  appeal  has  always  been  to  the  highly 
educated — to  people  of  scholarly  in- 
stincts, of  fastidious  tastes,  of  high  in- 
tellectual standards.  Despite,  however, 
the  limited  circulation  imposed  by  Its 
quality,  the  "Evening  Post"  has  for  more 
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than  a  century  of  our  National  hietory 
been  an  influential  factor  in  making  tliat 
history;  and  the  story  of  its  career  and 
influence  is  here  told  in  a  way  that  is 
highly  interesting.  The  boolc  is  by  no 
means  merely  a  friendly  encomium  of  a 
newspaper  by  one  of  its  editorial  stafT; 
it  is  an  independent,  virile  study  and 
review.  Alexander  Hamilton,  William 
CuUen  Bryant,  John  Bigelow,  and  E.  L. 
Godkin,  as  chiefs  of  the  "Post,"  made  it 
one  of  the  world's  great  newspapern  and 
set  standards  that  are  loyally  followed 
by  its  present  editors.  Every  newspaper 
man,  every  thoughtful  newspaper  reader, 
would  be  the  better  and  wiser  for  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  contents  of 
this  book. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
HUNTHRS     OF    THB     GREAT    NORTH.       By 

VUhJalmur    Stelansson.      Illustrated.      Har- 
court.  Brace  A  Co.,  New  Tork.     12.50. 

Mr.  StefanssoD' is  a-flrst-class  writing 
man  as  well  as  a  flrst-class  hunter  and 
explorer,  and  no  one,  young  or  old,  can 
take  up  this  t>ook  without  t>ecoming  ab- 
sorbed in  its  accounts  of  Arctic  life. 
The  author  has  many  original  points  of 
view,  and  when  he  takes  the  reader  into 
bis  confldence  as  to  these,  his  pages  are 
most  entertaining. 

INCA  LAND.     By  Hiram  Bingham.     Illuatrated. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     $5. 

Professor  Bingham  .tells  in  this  band- 
some  and  well-illustrated  volume  the 
story  of  his  expeditions  in  Peru  con- 
ducted in  recent  years  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Yale  University  and  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  The  re- 
markable discovery  of  the  Inca  city  of 
Machu  Picchu  receives  extended  treat- 
ment, and  the  account  will  prove  of 
absorbing  interest  alike  to  the  archeolo- 
gist  and  the  lover  of  travel  books. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

BIOGRAPHY 
EBtlNENT  BVROPEAN8.    By  Eugene  8.  Bagger. 
Illustrated.       O.     P.     Putnam's    Sons,     New 
York.      $2..-^. 

'INDISCRETIONS'  OF  LADT  SC8AN.    By  Lady 

Susan  Townley.     Illustrated.     D.  Appleton  tc 

Co..  New   York.      $5. 
MY    LIFB    AND    SOME    UCTTBR8.      By    Mrs. 

ratrtck  Campbell.     Illustrated.     Dodd,  Mead 

A  Co.,  New  York.     (5. 
NATHAN  CLIFFORD,  DEMOCRAT.     By  Philip 

Greely  Clifford.     O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 

York.     I3.S0. 

HISTORY  AND  POLI^nCAL  ECONOMY 
BRAZIL  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW.     By  L   E. 

Elliott      Illustrated.     The   MacmUlan   Com- 
pany, New  York.     13. 

POETRY 
BOOKMAN   ANTHOLOGY    OF   VERSE    (THE). 

By    John    Farrar.      The    George    H.    Doran 
Company,  New  York.     $1.50. 

ESSAYS  AFD  CRmCISM 
STUDIES    IN   LrrERAfCRE.      By    Sir    Arthur 
QuUler-Couch.     G.    r.    Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.     $2.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CANDIDB.  By  Volta!*^.  Illustrated.  B.  P. 
Dutton  A  Co.,  New  York.     f.'i. 

CONMTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STA'TES 
(THE).  By  James  M.  Berk.  The  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.     t2. 

BORNY  BANDS  AND  HAMPERED  ELBOWS. 
By  Whiting  Williams.  Illustrat-ii  Charles 
Scrlbner's  Suns,  New  York.     $2.*.':, 
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W  L.DOUGLAS 


FOR  MEN 
and  WOMEN 


$5$6$7&$8SH0ES 

W.  L.  Donfllas  slioes  are  actually  demanded 

year  alter  year  liy  hmhw  people  tlian 

any  ottier  sboe  In  tlie  world 

Bvr  AITCC  W.  li.  Douglas  has  been  making  surpasHinsIy 
S=!=£2!i==  good  shoes  for  forty -six  years.  This  experience 
Of  nearly  Salt  a  century  in  making  shoes  suitable  fur 
Men  and  Women  in  all  walks  of  life  should  mean  .some- 
thing to  you  when  you  need  shoes  and  are  looking  (or 
tbe  best  shoe  values  (or  your  money. 

WI  nniiriAQBhoea  in  style,  quality,  material  and 
.  !.♦  imuui^AJ  workmanship  are  letter  tban  ever  be- 
fore; only  by  examining  them  can  you  appreciate  their 
superior  qualities. 

No  MaHer  Uliere  You  Uvc 

shoe  dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  Ij.  Dongrlas  shoes. 
If  not  convenient  to  call  at  one  of  our  llO  stores  in  the 
large  cities,  ask  your  sboe  dealer  for  W.Ii.DongUi8  shoes. 
Protection  against  unreasonable  profits  is  guaranteed 
by  the  name  and  price  stamped  on  the  sole  of  every 
pair  before  the  shoes  leave  the  factory.    Refuse  sub- 
stitutes.   The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 

Ifnotforsalelnjourilolnity.wrlteforoatalog.  If/^tt        ^ . 

10  HESCHAHfti  If  no  dtaler  In  your  town    rt^^OmiiiUC^K/iC 


handln  W. 

for  oxolmlot  rights 

tilling,  quhk  turn-ooor  lint. 


louglas  ilioo;  writt  today  rs«Maat  ^ 

ghts  to  handle  thit  quleh   _  jir.  i,.  DouUs  Shoe  Co. 
*"~~     "  Bt/Bnekloii, 


UT  Spark  Bt.1 


$4.00  &  S4.50 


BE  STRONG! 


BE  HEALTHY 

Men*  vomm  tnd  chfldrcn  ilioiiM 
derrlop  hriTth  Bdd  ■trmKtn 
tbroiifrn  pleaMUl  dailr  •xctcIm  at 
home.  BerauM  11  ^TMtiirai  the  bctt 
dr7Hopmrnt  f  Mtnnv  ofwatl  nwchtn** 
rowliis  HMcMn*,  elw«t  MpHidsr, 
■rip  «gwr«to«rs  tud  nwsa»s«  rot- 
Wf«  combined  In  me — the/  nM  sod 
pndse 

PEERLESS  ■ErSGSr 

PIIKa  Initrnctlott  chart  with  each  n- 

ereiBCT.    Lftrhttrnsioii    (for  children) 

9S.25.  Mediamffor  menuid  ironien)$<1^.  HnvrCfor 

deTelopedadulti)f3.7A,  ExtTmHe«V7rfOTathletci)M.OO. 

SEND  NO  MONET.    On  Brrirml   pay  portmra  aboTe 

Eice  plui  few  centi  poetmge,    Satiifaietlon  gnunuiteed.. 
iteniture  free. 


F«RLCSS   KXERCISKII  CO. 


SStO    PMrtStr««t 


N.V. 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 

BE  COMFORTABLB-Wetf  the 
Brooka  Appliance,  the  modem 
acientittc  mveution  wlilch  ffivea 
niiiture  ■uffHreii  immediate  relief. 
It  lias  uo  obnoxious  springs  or  Mds. 
AittomaUo  Air  Ciishlma  biud  and 

draw  together  the  broken  ixirts.       «■  r  r   

No  salves  or  plasters.  Uurable.  "■•  ^-  *•  ■■■^» 
Clieap.  Heut  un  trial  to  prove  its  worth.  Never  on 
sale  in  stores,  as.  every  Apuliaoce  is  made  to  order, 
tlie  proper  stse  and  sliape  01  Air  Cushion  denendlnK 
on  the  nature  of  each  case.  Beware  of  Imitations. 
Look  (or  trade-mark  bearing  portrait  anil  signature 
of  G.  E.  Brooks  w)ilcli  appears  on  every  Amtllance. 
None  other  genuine.  Fun  information  ana  Dooklet 
sent  Tree  in  plain,  sealed  envelope. 

IKOOIS  APPLIANCE  CO..  471JSuteSt.,  MinUi,  Hick. 


WHITING-ADAMS 

I8RUSHES 

j^FAMOUS  FOR  THEIR  QUALITY^ 

SgfSi    Moat  extenaive  and  beat  lina  of 
Hi-'^lfi^    Toilet  Brushea  in  the  world 

•■V?^4^y^  Send  for  lUuBtrated  Literature 

t^^'.f  JOHN  U  WHITING-J.J.ADAMS  CO. 
^  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  113  Year, 
and  the  Largest  in  the  World 


RESTAURANT  REVELATIONS 

KNICKERBOCKER  GRILL 

Broadway  at  42d  Street,  New  York 

Luncheons — Dinners — Soupers  Dansant 

Telephone  Bryant  1846 

WOODMANSTEN    INN 

Westchester.  New  York  City 

Phone  Weatoheater  3634-3873-3686  niniti7Pd  hv<'<)BKI'B  I»  PANI. 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  secoritaes,  but  cauoot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  informatioD 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  ue  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  881  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


EVERYBODY'S    MONEY 

BY   LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER  K.  C.  McINTOSH,  SC. 


U.  S.  N. 


FOR  generations  a  quarrel  has  been  carried  on  between 
economists  on  the  subject  of  money  and  prices.  The  bone 
of  contention  Is  the  so-called  "quantity  theory."  Those 
who  uphold  it  will  seldom  admit  that  there  is  even  a  subject 
for  dispute  involved — that  the  quantity  theory  Is  sufficiently 
obvious  to  be  axiomatic.  Their  opponents  are  equally  certain 
that  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the  quantity  theory  implies 


a  lack  of  fundamental  logic — almost  of  good  sense.  Ontstde  of 
the  quarrel  are  the  only  persons  to  whom  the  solution  is  of  any 
real  import.  Laws  of  price  are  everybody's  business,  and  cur- 
rency legislation  is  every  one's  concern.  Our  money  must  be 
dependable  or  we  cannot  get  our  business  done. 

To  gain  recognition  as  an  economist  of  weight  a  man  cannot 
be  a  fool;  and  when  wise  men  begin  describing  so  universal  a 


A  Strong  Industrial  Bond 

The  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  sub- 
sidiaries, is  one  of  the  largest  petroleum  producers  in  the  United 
States,  operating  more  than  3,700  wells  and  more  than  2,200 
miles  of  pipe  lines.  The  corporation  owns  a  fleet  of  17  ocean 
steamers,  as  well  as  tugs,  barges, 
and  other  equipment. 

Net  earnings  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Cor- 
poration and  its  subsidiaries,  as 
reported,  for  the  5^  years  ended 
June  30,  1922,  were  not  less  than 
$9,000,000  in  any  one  year,  and 
averaged  more  than  $  1 6,000,000. 
The  annual  interest  requirements 
on  total  present  funded  debt 
aggregate  $2,1 10,000. 

We  oflfer  and  recommend  for  in- 
vestment the  15-year  5^  Bonds 
of  this  Corporation.  A  descrip- 
tive circular  will  be  supplied  on 
application  to  any  of  our  offices. 


Bonds  for  Your 
Special  Needs 

This  Company  offers  recom- 
mended bonds  of  all  approved 
types.  It  advises  regarding  proper 
diversification  of  investment  hold- 
ings, and  is  prepared  to  assist  the 
individual  investor  in  making 
selections  best  suited  to  his  own 
special  needs.  In  making  rec- 
ommendations due  regard  is  given 
to  taxation  requirements,  security 
of  principal,  yield,  maturity,  and 
other  essential  factors. 

At  any  of  our  offices,  you  will  find 
our  complete  facilities  at  your 
disposal. 


MAIH  ornCK:  UUABANTV  TRUST  COMPAMV  UL'IU>IN0.  IM  BKUADWAY,  NEW  VoBK 


OTHKR  OFFICES: 

NEW  YORK 

PUtli  Ats.  Jt  MUi  St. 
lUdlMn  An.  &  eoth  St. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
ATLANTA,  OA. 
BALTIMORK,  MD. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.  HARTFORD,  CONN.  RBADI.NO,  PA. 

BOSTON.  MASS.  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y.  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

UUFFAIX),  N.  Y.  JOH.N8TOWN,  PA.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL  MINNEAPOLIS,  JIINN.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

CINCINNATL  O.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

CLEVELAND,  O.  PITTSBUROH.  PA.  8CRANTON.  PA. 

ERIE,  PA.  PORTLAND,  MAINE  WASHI.NOTON.  D.  C. 

HARRISBURO,  PA.  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I.  WTLKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Guaranty  Company  of  New  York 
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thing  as  money  with  a  dissonance  of 
opinion  equal  to  that  of  the  blind  men 
about  the  elephant  It  is  evident  that 
they  have  (|ifferent  definitions  for  money. 

The  definitions  usually  given  in  the 
textbooks  are  in  support  of  that  state- 
ment. Does  an  exact  definition  exist  in 
any  standard  text?  If  so,  does  it  stand 
unchallenged?  I  believe  not.  Text  after 
text,  however,  defines  the  qualities 
necessary  for  any  commodity  to  possess 
in  order  to  serve  as  Money.  And  four 
times  out  of  five,  after  giving  them,  the 
same  texts  will  later  call  a  Federal  Re- 
serve note  "money"  and  debate  whether 
or  not  checks  are  "money."  One  chap- 
ter will  be  headed  "Money"  and  the  next 
"Credit."  A  succeeding  chapter  lumps 
them  both  and  treats  them  alike  under 
guise  of  currency  or  circulation  or  media 
of  exchange. 

In  my  pocketbook  at  present  are  four 
bills:  a  $20  Federal  Reserve  note,  a  $10 
gold  certificate,  a  $5  note  of  the  Series 
of  1890,  and  a  $1  silver  certificate.  How 
much  money  have  I? 

Starting  at  the  only  point  upon  which 
all  schools  of  economic  thought  agree, 
each  bill  represents  something.  If  that 
something  has  the  guaiities  necessary  to 
serve  aa  money,  the  hill  may  be  called  a 
title  deed  to  money.  In  other  words,  it 
proves  that  I  have  money  somewhere. 
If,  however,  the  something  represented 
has  not  those  qualities.  I  submit  that 
my  possession  of  the  bill  is  evidence  of 
something  entirely  different. 

The  $20  bill  is  new  and  unworn.  Pre- 
sumably the  90  or  120  days  of  ma- 
turity of  the  trade  acceptances  or  other 
paper  behind  it  are  incomplete.  This 
bill,  then,  at  a  4  per  cent  rediscount 
rate,  really  proves,  in  the  last  analysis, 
that  I  have  a  prior  lien  upon  $20.84 
worth  of,  say,  bolts  and  nuts,  now  being 
unpacked  by  a  retailer;  and  that  I  am 
secured  against  loss  through  the  sale  of 
those  bolts  and  nuts  by  the  ample  mar- 
gin of  about  $16  in  gold.  I  do  not  own 
that  gold.  It  is  merely  arrested  tem- 
porarily and  held  until  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  proves  to  me  that  my 
$20.84  worth  of  bolts  and  nuts  will 
really  sell  for  that  much.  Obviously,  my 
bill  does  not  represent  anything  which 
can  be  used  as  money  except  that  $16  in 
gold,  and  /  do  not  own  that.  This  bill 
ran  not  be  money. 

Now  the  $10  bill.  It  states  plainly 
that  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  there 
lie  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  and  two- 
tenths  grains  of  gold;  that  the  gold  is 
mine;  and  that  I  can  get  it  if  I  go  and 
ask  for  it.  This  is  money  without  a 
<loiibt. 

Next,  I  have  a  green  and  black  bill 
stating  that  the  United  States  will  pay 
me  $5.  That  is  all  It  says.  It  means 
til  at  this  great  country  of  ours  owes  me 
$.5  and  admits  it — nothing  else.  It  is  a 
loan  without  Interest.  Five  dollars' 
worth  of  my  work  has  been  paid  for  with 
tlie  Government's  credit — nothing  else. 
This  bill  is  not  money.  It  is  the  same 
sort  of  promissory  note  that  you  and  I 
might  issue. 

Lastly,  another  bill  offers  me  "One 
Silver  Dollar" — not  "One  Dollar  in  Sll- 
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Building  a  Greater  West 

OLD  prairie  trails  that  once  «choed  the  trotting  of 
stage  coach    horses  are  now  lively  streets  pungent 
'with  gasoline.  The  trail  blazers  have  passed  to  Unknown 
Lands,  leaving  to  their  sons  the  ability  to  turn  opportunity 
into  results. 

The  Greater  West  was  only  a  vision  when  the  rich 
resources  of  mine,  farm,  ranch  and  fruit  lands  were  first 
tapped.  Even  now  that  it  is  real,  the  future  looks  more 
golden  than  ever.  And  newcomers  quickly  become  as 
keen  Western  optimists  as  the  native  born  ! 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  National  Shawmut  Bank  to  help 
keep  the  West  in  close  touch  with  the  manufacturers  ot 
goods  that  have  made  New  England  world-famous. 
Machinery,  tools,  rubber,  footwear,  textiles,  paper — 
these  are  products  of  highly  specialized  skill.  The 
volume  of  these  goods  shipped  to  the  West  is  proof 
that  Western  requirements  are  fully  met. 

There  are  many  routine  banking  and  also  more  per- 
sonal services  which  this  bank  can  perform  particularly 
well  for  Western  banks  and  businesses,  because  of  our 
broad    acquaintance    with    all   New    England    activities. 


Correspondence 
is  invito 


V 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$20,000,000 


THE  NATIONAL    SHAWMUT   BANK 

of  BOSTQ^.edbyVjOugit: 
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BUSINESS'' 

BUSINESS  is  not 
ordered  in  millions 
or  billions.  The  colossal 
results  shown  by  stads- 
tic$  are  the  sum  of  an 
uncountable  number  of 
small  transactions. 

The  significance  of  the  whole 
is  learned  only  from  the 
study  of  the  elements  that 
make  the  mass.  It  is  by 
such  study  and  through  par- 
ticipation in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  transactions  that 
these  banks  get  the  outlook 
and  gain  the  experience 
which  permit  them  to  co- 
operate helpl^y  with  their 
customers. 

Resources  are  more  than  SOO  milUons. 

9XeCONTINENTALi>i/ 
CONfM£RCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 
Complete  Banking  Service 
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ver."  It  does  not  state  whether  tli« 
dollar  was  coined  from  6(M»nt  pre-war 
silver  or  dollar-an-ounce  Pittman  Act 
silver;  so  I  do  not  know  whether  nir 
dollar  Is  worth  40  cents  or  more,  or  C<> 
cents  or  less.  Call  it  50  cents,  with  tb<> 
brassage.  This  bill,  then,  means  that  I 
own  half  a  dollar  in  money  and  another 
half-dollar  in  promises. 

This  completes  the  inventory,  and  I 
find  that  I  have  only  $10.50 'in  money 
in  my  jrassesslon.  I  do  not  feel  a^ 
grieved,  however,  for  the  credit  is  Uquid 
and  negotiable.  It  is  "good."  I  may 
have  little  money,  but  I  have  $$6  worth 
of  power — power-ln-eschange  represented 
by  currency.  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
power  arises  from  gold,  silver,  promises, 
or  bolts  and  nuts.  It  is  good  power,  and 
I  have  it.  Its  source  no  more  concerns 
me  than  the  name  of  the  ehef  who 
cooked  my  dinner. 

Lifting  a  sack  of  wheat  or  a  barrel  of 
molasses  requires  one  sort  of  power. 
Completing  a  business  transaction,  great 
or  small,  .requires  another  kind:  but 
whether  muscle  or  purchase  is  Involied. 
power  is  required.  Can  any  one  contend 
that  the  more  muscle  a  man  has.  the 
harder  he  must  work  to  shoulder  a 
bushel  of  wheat?  Is  the  amount  of 
power  necessary  to  do  anything  meas- 
ured by  the  power  one  happens  to  barer 
Boes  the  size  of  the  vnit*.  hy  trhich 
power  is  computed  change  the  toini 
amount  necessary  to  get  our  busiiirtt 
done.f  Of  course  not.  The  power  re- 
quired Is  regulated  by  the  business  it- 
self, by  the  weight  and  inertia  of  the 
wheat,  by  the  power-in-exchange  of  the 
thing  we  buy. 

In  my  four  Wlls  power  is  represented 
by  four  different  things — three  of  them 
cominodlties  and  the  fourth  a  psycho- 
logical phenomenon.  The  gold  I  am 
certain  about.  I  know  what  it  is  wort>' 
the  world  over.  I  know  that  its  power- 
in-exchange  is  not  stable:  but  I  know 
that  it  changes  very  slowly — ^more  slowly 
than  any  other  commodity  possessinz 
the  necessary  "qualities."  The  silver  In 
which  I  have  title  Is,  I  know,  worth  le«s 
than  I  gave  for  it;  but  I  have  the  Gov- 
ernment's word  that  I  will  not  lose  when 
I  pass  that  bill  along  to  another  man. 
and  I  believe  the  Government 

The  bolts  and  nuts  are  worth  $20  m 
me  «otr.  They  may  be  worth  $18  nr 
$22  next  month;  but  I  am  not  interests 
for  by  that  time  they  will  have  been 
sold  and  $20.84  in  gold  will  have  be^n 
paid  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  t" 
cover  my  note.  I  will  then  have  mone' 
Right  now,  however,  I  have  controi  of 
bolts  and  nuts. 

The  Government's  credit  is  good  »lth 
me  for  the  same  reason  on  a  larger  seal« 
When  that  bill  was  issued,  the  Oorert>- 
mrnt  had  no  money,  but  it  bad  contn-l 
of  future  taxes  and  goods. 

So,  broadly  speaking,  my  power  ariw 
from  two  things — my  VK-nerthkp  »! 
money  metal  or  my  mortgage  upc* 
marketable  transferable  goods  or  tutuiv 
supplies  of  money  metal.  Bere  tb' 
streams  of  thought  divide.     We  are  st 
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i  beginning  of  both  sides  of  the  quan- 
y  theory  quarrel. 

The  quantity  theory  Is  not  a  theory  of 
)ney,  but  a  theory  of  credit.  As  a 
and  ninety  per  cent  of  our  "currency" 
"circulation,"  loosely  called  money,  is 
>dlt  pure  and  simple,  it  is  not  difficult, 
wever,  to  see  Why  it  is  considered  a 
iney  theory.  At  the  start,  however 
jnd  they  may  be  in  their  ideas,  the 
antity  theorists  stand  convicted  of  un- 
iind  language. 

In  plain  English,  the  quantity  theory 
ites  that  the  more  units  of  money  a 
untry  has,  the  less  each  one  of  them 
11  buy,  i.e.,  the  higher  will  be  the 
ices  of  "goods."  They  invoke  the  law 
supply  and  demand,  and  some  of  them 
y  that  they  cannot  admit  even  the  pos- 
lility  of  discussion. 
At  the  start,  we  must  rule  out  the 
bidly  "anti-quantity"  men  who  would 
lim  absolute  stability  for  gold  and 
ice  all  the  fluctuation  of  prices  upon 
lier  things.  That  is  obviously  a  ridicu- 
is  assumption.  If  gold  had  never  been 
ed  as  money.  Its  power-ln-exchange,  its 
lationship,  would  plainly  depend  updn 
;  comparative  quantity  and  would  rise 
id  fall.  Since  gold,  the  most  stable  of 
I  commodities  fit  for  use  as  money,  has 
en  chosen  as  money,  we  must  not  lose 
ght  of  the  fact  that  it  is  stitl  a  com- 
odity,  and  still  subject  to  power  flue- 
ation.  These  fluctuations,  admittedly 
fected  by  quantity,  have  been  consld- 
ed  as  money  fluctuations;  but  they  are 
ally  fluctuations  of  the  commodity 
iwfr,  not  the  money  power.  If  they 
ere  not,  we  would  flnd  tiro  gold  prices 
irrent,  as  far  apart  as  the  two  silver 
ices  now  obtaining  in  the  United 
ates,  and  the  gold  would  be  all  coin 

all  bullion  alternately,  as  these  prices 
iried.  It  was  only  on  account  of  its 
iperlor  stability  as  a  commodity  that 
lid  was  selected  in  preference  to  other 
etals.  like  platinum  and  silver,  as 
andard  money.    The  commodity  price 

gold  still  rules,  only  partially  en- 
tnccd  by  its  new  use  as  money  and  the 
nsequently  increased  demand  for  gold, 
e  use  such  gold  as  we  need  for  Treas- 
•y  reserves  and  coinage.  We  use  the 
St  as  commodity  gold.  //  xce  coined  it 
1.  prices  in  terms  of  monrp  trould  not 
!  affected;  we  would  use  what  coin  we 
>ede<i;  hoard  a  little,  and  so  decrease 
e  supply;  and  melt  the  remainder 
)wn  into  ingots  and  jewelry.  iJo  mat- 
r  what  the  supply  of  gold  metal,  there 
ill  never  be  more  gold  money  in  use 
an  people  want  to  use.  Since  the  price 
gold  is  its  metal  price,  and  so  a  world- 
Ide  price,  the  amount  of  gold  money 
:  any  given  country  has  no  effect  what- 
'er  on  prices.  In  fact.  In  a  country 
here  only  gold  money  was  used  in  busi- 
>S8  and  enough  of  it  was  in  use  to  meet 
1  currency  needs,  we  would  soon  flnd 
!(•<•;•  prices,  not  higher;  for  the  very 
Limsiness  of  all-gold-and-noK:redlt  would 
all  business  into  a  permanent  depres- 
on.  An  Increase  in  the  quantity  of 
)Id  money  would  make  no  more  dlffer- 
ice  than  an  Increase  of  muscle  to  the 
heat-lifter  of  the  first  part  of  this  arti- 
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Men  seek  the  deciding  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  of  the  analytical  chem- 
ist beeanae  his  conclnsiomi  are  baaed  on  facts — facts  which  he 
is  best  equipped  to  gather — best  qualified  to  weigh  and  jodge. 


"Yes"  or  "No"  to  a  Bond? 

When  you  come  to  The  National  City  Com- 
pany for  bonds  you  come  to  an  organization 
with  resources  enabling  it  to  gather  and 
weigh  carefully  the  essential  facts  back  of 
every  bond  it  recommends. 

At  any  one  of  our  offices  in  more  than  50 
leading  cities  you  will  find  a  cordial  welcome 
by  men  who  are  constantly  studying  invest- 
ment problems — and  who  will  gladly  help 
you  select  high-grade  bonds. 

These  experienced  men  arc  well  qualified  to 
analyze  your  present  holdings,  and  may  be 
able  to  suggest  advantageous  changes. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  youf  investment 
account,  we  invite  you  to  come  and  see  us, 
or  to  write  for  our  Current  List  of  Bonds  of 
liberal  yield. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

Cfffices  in  more  than  50  leading  cities  throughout  the  World 

BONDS    SHORT  TERM  NOTES    ACCEPTANCES 
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lNDYI— because  they 
save  time  and  eliminate  the 
danger  of  the  loss  of  curren- 
cy carried  on  the  person — 


A**^       JL         American     ^^T 
*JD*jrV  As8?ciltk>n  v.^JlCC]U6S 
FOR  TRAVELERS 


FACTS 

About  A-B'A  Cheques 

— uanvcnally  iumI  by  tnvdcra  in  avcry 


Ask  for  them  at  your  bank 
or  write  for  particulars  to 

Bankers  Trust 
Company 

New  Yo A  City 


—your  countar^gnature  in  presence  of 
acceptor  idcnimci  you. 

—safe  to  have  on  the  perKm  becetue 
they  can  not  be  uaed  until  they  have 
been  counteraisned  by  the  original 
holder.  , 

— safer  than  money,  and  frequently  more 
convenient  than  Letter*  of  Credit  be- 
cause the  bearer  is  less  dependent  on 
banking  hours. 

—issued  by  banks  everywhere  in  <lcnom- 
inations  of  ^10.  ^20,  ^30,  and  #100. 

—compact,  easy  to  carry,  handy  to  use. 
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cle.  Some  of  the  money  and  somt  «( 
the  muscle  would  remain  unused,  for 
the  amount  of  coin  we  possess  make  do 
change  in  the  amount  of  metal  the  worM 
possesses,  and  nothing  else  counts. 

However,  we  do  not  use  gold  extl»- 
slvely  as  currency,  nor  even  as  a  greater 
percentage  of  our  currency.  Nine-tenths 
of  our  normal  business  legally  avoids  ih* 
use,  not  only  of  money,  but  of  public  or 
Government  credit.  The  circulating 
media  are  private  credit  instrtunents. 
When  the  rush  of  optimism  comes,  a  lo; 
of  people  overvalue  their  ability,  aail 
sellers  and  lenders  do  not  care  to  tikf 
too  much  of  their  private  credit.  To  g« 
business  done  they  now  need  puhU< 
media  of  exchange,  and  the  cry  ariaer 
that  "money  is  scarce."  If  their  bim- 
ness  is  sound,  productive,  and  helpfni. 
and  they -are  selling  or  moving  good?, 
they  can  get  these  media  in  the  form  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  which  are  really 
private  credit  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  old  days  the  Government  lasuKi 
its  o^n  credit — greenbacks. 

In  both  cases  prices  rose  and  rose  and 
kept  on  rising  until  the  crash  came  and 
depression  settled  down;  and  the  qoas- 
tity  theorists  claim  this  as  proof  of  ihrir 
creed.  Here  in  this  country  are  several 
instances— 1855,  1870,  1883.  1892,  aoi 
1919 — where  the  supply  of  credit  cim- 
latlon  was  enormously  increased  aad 
prices  went  climbing.  To  make  it  ev« 
stronger,  1919  found  an  unpre<»dent*«l 
quantity  of  gold  in  this  country.  Tk» 
case  seems  to  be  plainly  proved.  At>-1 
yet — 

In  all  these  years  the  great  Increase 
in  circulating  "money" — and  nothiztg  boi 
circulation  can  matter  much — has  b«c 
credit,  not  gold  nor  gold  certiflcatea.  W» 
know  that  gold — and  so  gold  certific»i«* 
— derives  its  price  from  its  commodit.i 
power-in-exchange.  We  can  raise  «^ 
lower  the  price  of  a  gold  dollar  suddeotr 
only  by  Professor  Fisher's  method.  b» 
changing  the  amount  of  gold  In  e*'- 
dollar.  In  this  case,  not  the  gold,  t^ 
the  standard  dollar  has  changed.  !t 
stead  of  saying,  "Each  gold  dollar  -• 
worth  less,"  it  is  more  correct  to  say. 
"Each  dollar  is  worth  Icsa  pold." 

Just   as   the   only    way    suddenly    *" 
change  the  price  of  a  gold  dollar  is  ••■ 
change  .its  metal  content,  so  the   vn'* 
way  to  change  the  price  of  a  rrfUtt  S" 
lar  is  to  change  its  credit  contfvt.    Tt» 
world's  supply  of  credit,  or  a  coMntrj'- 
supply,  is  popularly  supposed  to  b«-  ir- 
finite  in  theory;   but  it  is  not   Infinite 
nor  even  Indeterminate.     It  Is  m*r<fl.^ 
so  far,  undetermined  in  dollars-and-cvet* 
language.     The  exact   total   we  canTr  • 
tell;   but  we  know  that  it  Is  me*»ur»« 
,by  the  amoynt  of  future  goods  vf    •' 
control,  h)i  the  total  of  the  manufactm-'  • 
and  crops  and  imports  for  the  vrrf  • » 
hundred  and  twenty  days.    "Hlndmi^*'" 
can  tell  us  exactly  what  our  total  rrv^t 
volume  was  last  year.    Records  of  «w 
eral    years   past    and   trade   baroinec»r' 
can  tell  us  what  it  should  be  next   y^tr 
As  gold  is  our  standard — and  her*  la  "tr 
big  confusion — we   must   measui*    y*\x>. 
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,  We  own  and  offer  the 
8%  Preferred  Stock  of  a 

NATIONALLY  KNOWN  COMPANY 

with  a 

22  Years^ 
Steady  Growth 

manu&cturing  a 

NECESSin  TO  CIVILIZATION 

Earned  its  dividends  sev- 
eral times  over  throughout 
the  Industrial  slump  and  now 
enjoying  the  greatest  pros- 
perity in  its  history. 

Price  to  Yield  89^0 

Foil  description  will  be  sent  on  request 
for  Circular  B-1. 

A.  D.  CONVERSE  &  CO. 

68  WUIiMn  St. 
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credit  In  terms  of  gold.  When  we  start 
to  issue  our  credit  dollars,  however,  our 
checks,  acceptances,  commercial  paper, 
greenbacks,  and  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
we  have,  as  a  rule,  overlooked  one  cor- 
ner of  the  triangular  estimate.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  now  and  then  got  into 
trouble  by  forgetting  that  both  credit 
and  goods  must  be  measured  in  gold,  not 
each  other.  We  can  control  supply  of 
goods,  and  so  affect  prices;  but  we  can- 
not, with  a  given  amount  of  certain 
future  production,  change  the  price 
measured  in  gold  by  an  abundance  of 
credit  dollars.  We  can  change  prices  to 
you  and  me  by  too  much  credit  money, 
I  grant;  but  I  submit  that  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  It,  for  by  doing  so  we 
abandon  the  standard.  And  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  standard.  When  the  total  of 
credit  dollars  exceeds  the  gold-dollar 
price  of  the  total  credit  in  existence,  we 
have  merely  depreciated  our  credit 
standard  in  terms  of  gold.  Prices  are 
not  high  because  a  lot  of  credit  dollars 
are  floating  about,  but  exactly  the  re- 
verse. A  lot  of  credit  dollars  appear  be- 
cause we  have  first  made  the  gold  price 
of  credit  dollars  low.  As  soon  as  we  do 
that  we  have  two  standard  dollars,  the 
gold  dollar  and  the  less  valuable  credit 
dollar.  Gresham's  law  never  fails,  so  we 
immediately  have  to  use  the  bad  dollars, 
and  the  good  dollars  drop  Into  stockings 
nnd  melting-pots.  I  believe  that  we  can 
prove   this   by   the   same   historical    In- 
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stances  cited  above  in  alleged  support  of 
tbe  quantity  theory. 

In  1865  people  had  an  idea  that  tbe 
only  thing  necessary  to  prosperity  was 
high  prices.  They  argued  that  a  dollar 
was  a  dollar,  and  that  every  extra  dollar 
was  a  community  gain.  The  State 
banks,  therefore,  issued  credit  dollars  by 
the  bale.  They  kept  no  account  of  the 
true  volume  of  credit,  and  they  did  not 
even  accept  gold  as  a  standard.  Conse- 
quently, the  more  they  overestimated 
their  credit,  the  lower  the  actual  powei^ 
in-exchange  of  their  dollars,  and  the 
more  of  them  were  necessary.  Prices 
rose  of  course.  Prosperity  did  not.  In 
a  little  while  (1857)  our  creditors 
wanted  payment,  dollar  for  dollar;  but 
they  wanted  good,  gold  dollars.  We  had 
only  credit  dollars  worth  about  35  cents 
in  gold;  and  we  crashed,  and  a  lot  of 
the  world  went  down  with  us. 

In  1870  we  had  been  building  railways 
at  a  feverish  rate,  working  off  the  ex- 
cess energy  left  adrift  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  Governments  and  States 
helped  these  roads  excessively.  We 
needed  a  great  deal  of  circulating  cur- 
rency, and  thought  we  needed  even 
more:  for  we  again  overestimated  the 
future  production  which  our  new  trans- 
portation would  inspire.  The  National 
Bank  Act  helped  a  little,  but  it  was 
limited  by  the  supply  of  gold  bonds.  To 
make  up  the  deficit,  we  again  poured  out 
credit  dollars.  We  had  learned  one  les- 
son— that  private  or  State  bank  credit 
would  not  hold  up  its  own  price;  so  we 
issued  Federal  credit — greenbacks.  The 
same  thing  happened.  The  total  gold 
price  of  our  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days'  production  remained  the  same.  We 
simply  called  a  smaller  fraction  of  that 
production  a.  dollar's  worth,  depreciated 
the  standard,  raised  prices  and  had  to 
issue  more  money.  The  smash  came  on 
settling  day,  as  usual,  but  we  were  still 
stubborn.  It  took  three  failures — 1873, 
1884,  and  1893— to  teach  us  that  gold 
prices  rule  and  that  we  cntinot  control 
pnitt  prices. 

The  year  1919  was  different.  In  that 
year  the  gold  standard  was  generally 
accepted  and  was  supposed  to  be  in 
force.  This  was  not  true  in  Europe,  for 
gold  had  been  abandoned  through  dire 
necessity;  and*  the  countries  of  Europe 
had  to  mortgage,  not  merely  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days,  but  many  years, 
of  future  production.  Gold'  as  a  world- 
wide medium  of  exchange  had  ceased  to 
function.  Gold  continued,  however,  to 
be  the  "common  denominator,"  the 
standard,  while  the  gold  price  of  cur- 
rertcy  was  driven  down.  At  the  same 
time,  the  production  of  goods  fell  off, 
lowering  the  credit  total;  and  demand 
for  goods  increased  violently,  raising 
prices*  in  terms  of  gold.  Of  course  a 
huge  volume  of  cheap  credit  francs  and 
credit  pounds  and  credit  lire  appeared. 
They  had  to;  but  thri/  Jwd  nothing  what- 
errr  to  do  irith  making  prices.  Goods 
were  measured  in  gold;  the  use  of  gold 
had  fallen  off  and  demand  was  low,  and 
the  demand  for  goods  was  tremendous. 
That  Is  the  story  of  1919. 

How.  then,  did  we  avoid  a  panic   in 
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Starting  a  Company? 

Save  expeiiBeg  iwd  taxes  by  organizing  on  the 
popular  COMMON  LAW  plan  under  a  piira 
DECLARATION  OF  TRUST.  No  experienw 
required  to  fill  in  DEMAREE  STANDARD 
FORMS,  issne  shares  and  bwin  doing  bnsiness  at 
onoe.  Oennine  DEMAREE  FORMS  are  nntion- 
ally  known,  approved  by  attorneys  and  ntilize<l  by 
sncceeefnl  oonoems  throngliont  the  Uniteti  States. 
Send  for  large,  free  pamphlet  (D-19)  containing 
valnable  information  that  yon  may  need. 

C.  S.  DEMAREE,  legal  blank  publuher, 
708  Walnut,  Kanaaa  City,  Miasonri 


Will  Be  Sent  Without  Cost 


Thh;  booWrt  "How  to 
Select  Safe  Bond*** 
has  been  prepared 
from  the  tons  and 
successful  esp*rl* 
ence  of  Geo.  H.  For- 
man  &  Co.  Every  tn- 
vaator  should  hnow 
the  tacts  It  elvaa 
about  sattlnsa  nich- 
er  yiald  with  poattiva 
lety. 


EIGHT  WAYS 

/o  Test  f fie  Safety  of 
Every  fnoesfmenf 

11$  Ytmr  Imvmtmnt  PnUcfd  Bj  Pnfrty  »f  Pf 
mmmnl  Vmlttr  "How  to  Select  Safe  Bonds" 
tetl»  why  investments  should  be  protected  by 
property  hnvini  a  permanent  value  well  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  the  entire  loan. 

2D—  Ywr  CMm  CmaMntf  Paymml  Btfm  Otttr 
OtHlmUmf  "How  to  Select  .Snfe  Bond.s"  tells 
what  securities  come  before  all  others  in  obli- 
gation to  pay  promptly  and  fully. 

3Hmt  Tkt  Pnfrty  m  Smgicltmt  Emrmlmt  P*wrf 
"How  to  Select  Safe  Bonds"  tells  why  a  safe 
property  must  have  an  annual  eamine  power 
of  at  least  two  and  a  half  times  the  total  annual 
interest  on  the  loan. 

4  It  Tit  Pnfrty  AJt—Ub  PnUcUi  By  Imutr- 
«iic»f  An  important  consideration. as  fire  often 
wipes  out  ovemiKht  a  valuable  property. 

5  1$  A  Pnfrh  MtnaitJf  "How  to  .Select  Safe 
Bonds"  tells  why  proper  management  is  es- 
sential  to  insure  prompt  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  upon  maturity. 

6  1$  Th$  TUU  Cl—rf  "How  to^lect  Safe  Bonds" 
tells  a  sure  way  of  insuring  against  loss 
throueh  faulty  title. 

7WI1MI  1$  Tlu  MtrmI  Ckmrmcitr  Of  Tlu  Btmwrf 
As  important  as  proper  manaireraent  —  ex- 
plained in  this  iuterestinsT  booklet. 

Wk»  Qfm  Tlu  StitHtU$  I'm  Bmyf'Howio 
Select  Safe  Bonds"  tells  why  even  the  experi- 
enced investor  must  depend  for  safety  en  tirel  y 
upon  the  reputation  and  lenrth  of  ser^-ice  of 
the  Bankinff  House  offering:  the  investment. 
It  tells  of  the  conservative  policy  of  painstak- 
ing investigation  and  selection  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  George  M.  Pormnn  & 
Company  to  sell  bonds  for  37  years  without 
loss  to  a  customer,  large  or  small. 


L$t  "  H»m  t»  Stba  Saf$  BtmJ$  "  $i»m  jm>  dtfmiub 
Inm  ym  em  *»hy.  ""A  thtlult  $af$ty,  m  Urttr  im- 
ctmu  fnm  ymr  inv$tmt—t.  MM  lU$  nt—$t  tUmi 
/trymrctr  *ftH$  Mtmllmt  i—Ut.  N»  »UlfH—. 

eEORGE  M.  FORMAN  ft  COMPANY 

Oe»(.0l2    to*  WM«  MonrM  atrMl,  CMs^s,  III. 

"37  Yean  Withtut  Lou  Ta  a  C»it»mer" 


Qaerg*  M.  Fornian  a  Company, 
Oapl.ei2   IDS  W.  Menree  at.,  ChloMe.  III. 
Please  mail  me.  without  cost  or  obligation,  a  copy 
of  your  txnklet.  "How  to  Select  Safe  Bonds".  No 
solicitor  is  to  call  upon  me. 

Name 

Address 

City SIttle 

Digitized  by  V^jOO^  It^ 
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THE   OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING    SECTION 

AdvertlslnB  BaImi  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  par  ac&te  Uas,  fnat 
columns  to  tbe  page.     Not  less  than  four  lines  accepted. 

"Want"  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "Board  and  Rooms,"  "Help  Wanted;"  etc.,  ten  cents  (or  each  word  or  takltlal*  ladaAsi 
the  address,  for  eaeh  Insertion.  The  flrst  word  of  each  "Want**  advertisement  Is  set  In  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  If  anawert  »n 
to  he  addressed  In  care  of  The  Outlook,  tweoty*flve  cents  is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  In  the  advertisement.  Replies  will  ba  forwaidrt 
by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered. 

M*m:  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  THE  OUTUMK.  381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  OH 


Tours  and  Travel 


Tours  and   Travel 


36  Old  World  cities  on  the 
Gaths  Tour 

ihat  takes  you  to  Paris — London 

and  (he  Mediterranean 

From  30  to  90  days  of  delightful  Euro- 
pean travel  vieitiug  the  capitals,  ancient 
cities  aud  museums  of  fame  mid  history, 
under  experienced  and  competent  guid- 
ance. Unusual  travel  oi>ix>rtunity  lor 
those  interested  in  seeing  at  moderate 
coat  all  tiiat  the  Old  Woi  Id  ofTers. 

Gates  European  Tours 
$425  and  up 

Siuce  1892  Gates  Tours  have  been 
planuM  with  the  idea  of  elving  their 
pntrons  comfort  coiiibiiitHlwith  ecun- 
omy.  Last  year  over  WHj  i>eupiR  took 
Gates  Tours  to  Kurope  and  proved  this 
to  their  enthusiastic  aatisfactiou. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  information 
about  Gates  Tours  to  Kuroj)*  next  sum- 
mer. Applj'  ilirect  or  to  Rjiyraond- 
Whitcomb  Company.  General  Agents 
hi  New  York.  Chicapo,  Hoston,  Phila- 
delphia. Detroit,  Kansas  City,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Toledo.  Write 
for  Booklet  "  K-1  " 

GATES  TOURS-Founderf  1892 

World  Travel  at  Moderate  Cost 

ns  Fifth  Aveuue  —  New  York 

London  —  Paris  —  Rome 


*i;<<lurnt*onn1  Toiith  to  KITKOPK. 
M^J  Siiininer  1923.  Organizer  of  small 
pftitv  will  Iw  given  free  trip  to  Knrom.  Edu- 
cational lours,  im  E.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  (J. 


'^PHIC   heHiity,  fafltfiiiHtioii,  and  niya- 
*■      tery  of  tliH  Orient  lures   visitoi*» 
finiii  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  quaintest  and  moit  interesting  of  all 
Oonnthps.  Come  while  th«  old  agn  cnatonis 
prevail.    Write,    mentioning    "  Outlook  *'    to 

JAPAN   HOTEL   ASSOCIATION 

Cai-e  Tr»ttic  Oept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

TOKYO 

Toi-  full  iiiruriiiatiou 

iMa  hr  •  ihilc  mm  witbMl  kib  ud  iiH  3  mu\i. 

15-6  in  dlkt  ud  pfpoUr  lesorll,  S4-S  in  lh«  ceinirr 


EUROPE  BECKONS 

WE  can  make  your  travel  EASY 
OUR    TOUK.S 
Include    Rome,     SwitZHrlaiid.     Netherlands, 
Prance  and   British   Isles.     Sailing  June  27. 
Twelfth  Season. 
KOOMH  WITH    PRIVATE  BATH 

on  the  steamer  for  tiioseennilliiig  etirly. 
HIGH  GRADE  TOURS  at  a  very  MODER- 
ATE PRICE.     Writ*  for  an  Illustrated 
ItiiH'rarv  to 
AVOKTHWHILK    TOIIKS 
17  Ahlntirth  St..  Uostun  Mi,  Mhkh. 

FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ;ill': 

ulorKaiiiztTrrfniiui.ll  iiarty.  l''^tal>lialiMlli4<'('. 
UAWm'K'B  'Jutms,  in   Halst^y  Bt.,  Uiuuklyu. 

TTTiVPT.  GRKECK.  niKl  PAT.F.S. 

'  TINE,  BiiittI!   i.in,it<'   paitv  H:iiliii>;   in 

-,\»ry.       Al«"     ITtf.xi.     SlIMMEU 

R    of     KCKOI'K.     KKSKR    Euro 

oure,  171  S.  Oilord  BU,  BrookJyu,  N.  V. 


EGYPT 

and  Mediterranean  Lands 

Nile   Cruice  to  Second   Cataract 

in  private  steamer 

Special  Sailing  Jan.  18  by  Lapland 
Later  sailings  Feb.  ISatid  April  18 

Write  for  iiifurwation 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

IS    Boyd    Street,   Newton,  Mass. 


EUROPE    1923 

Travel  with  us  to  th^-  uicturesoue  capitali 
of  the  Old  World:  Ediuburgli,  London. 
Piiris,     BruAsela,     Amsterdam,      Rome. 

Send  for  iieir  booklet,  Eurojif  lli'j;i 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS 

65  A  Franklin  Street,  Boston.  Mnss. 


Summer  of  1923!  ^lli'lilS^  ■flS'EI 

to  three  yomig  Uuliea.  Unusual  opiwrtuiiity 
to  learn  French  and  see  Paris  and  envi- 
roua  under  personal  »nd  int«tUgent  ^nidanrt^. 
Short  trips  to  Entrland  ana  Switzerland. 
The  young  ladiejt  will  \m  accom|ianieil  by  aii 
Am-ricau  tt-n^-her  of  French.    8,:(73.  Outlook. 


"  See  America  First  " 

written  by  O.  O.  Hei»tand  in  coliuhfiration 
with  Chillies  .1.  Heir,  publiahe.!  througli 
Regan  Printing  House,  Chicago,  is  a  story  of 
the  growth  of  America.  'Jlie  author  took  a 
motor  trip  through  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States- Niagai-a.  the  Hudson,  Bustoii. 
New  Vork,  and  tlie  HerkMhires.  He  set  down 
his  impressions  for  otlieis  in  siu;li  a  fashion 
that  it  would  be  very  e;isy  for  dnme  one  else 
to  travel  the  same  i^atlis.  There  are  inimeroim 
picturHs  and  valuable  Itinei-ary.  Price  8'-. 
Orders  should  be  sent  to  CHARLES  J. 
HKRR,     Westeott     Hotel.     Rirhmond.    Tiid. 


EUROPE  1923 

Organize  a  party   and  secure 
your    tour    as   compensation. 

GATES  TOURS 


p.  O.  Box  5275 


Boston,  Mnss. 


Europe  Sumaer  ISZS'JJrile'i'^;;'^^- 

lea-ierHhip.  Limit«<l  numl*^r.  For  detaila  write 
K.jbcrt  H.  Urowiiiijg.  117  Kim  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


li  K  RM  IT  DA 


The  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

PRINCESS    HOTEL 
BERMUDA 

Oirm'tiv  on  till*  Hftr)>t>r.   Accomiuodaten  4tNI. 

Illi^i,  Urr.  ]:,!„  M,if,  1. 
(irill  ruoiii.  Til»*il  swilnminK  ltoi)l,  Kolf,  tfnliin, 

yH^-htiiiy;.  »ea  IwttliinK,  eli-. 

Direction  of  L.  A.  TWOROGER   CO. 

I(fa(-he<l  bv  .SteainerM  Fiirtiesa  Iteriunda  Line 

auU  Koyal  Mail  Uteaiu  Packet  Co. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

CONNECTICUT 

NEW  IHILFORD. 
Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Tlie  fuotliills  nf  tlie  Berlohires.  A  restful 
place  fur  tireti  i>eople.  Gootl  food  and  a  com- 
fortable home.  2  honre  from  New  York. 
Booklet  A.     Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE.  Proprii-tor. 


Wayside  Inn 


DAYTOBA.  FLORIDA 

A  winter  baveo  ia  Sunny  Florida 

Situated  in  a  beautiful  orange  grove 
this  new  Inn  with   private  cottago 
;  offets  all  the  atcractioiu  o^  a  southern 
^  winter  hoihe  without  its  cares. 

Modem  In  construction  and  taste- 
fully furniihcd,  we  cater  to  people  of 
refinement,  patticularly  families.  Cot- 
tage's adjoining  the  Inn  may  be  rented 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  full  hotel  ' 
service. 

Guests  enjoy  the  use  of  the  excel- 
lent Daytona  golf  links.  Deli^tful 
motoring,  fishing  afid  bathing  on  the 
famous  Ormondc-Daytona  beach. 

Special  rates  fot  prolonged  stay. 
Opens  December  15th.  The  ideal 
home  for  winter  is 

*OsceoIa-  Gramatan 

IfUl 

DAYTONA.  FLORIDA 


M  A  S  .S  A  C  H  U  S  R  T  T  S 

Bock    KlilBB    Halt.    Wellealey    Hills' 
'  JVIaws,   Fine  location.   RunniuK  water  in 
rooms.  FleasiiiitforeHt  walks  and  country 
drives.  Our  table  a  siiecialty.  $1,^IJS  ik  week. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Went  jail  St..  ttiroiiKli 
to  7lHt^  Hi.,  Maw   York 

3iKi  lootiis.  ench  with  baUi.  Ahflohitel? 
ftreprouf.  One  block  lo  7iJ  Hi.  eii- 
tittiice  o(  Central  P»rk.  Com  fort  am] 
rettiifm(>iit  comhinM  with  mo«lHrRC« 
ratea.     Semi  for  illuBti-atM  l>oukl«t  J. 


IK) ILL  JllDSOiM  »!.,j^s".ri':vr 

fciljoinlue  Jii<lMon  Memorial  Chiiicii.  Itourna 
with  ant)  mtlioiit  hath.  IUt«*«  f-I.M)  iwr  daT. 
Itirlndine  ni»»al«.  B|rf»L-i»l  VAUt*  iov  two  weskii 
or  iiioiri.  Lonttton  v«ry  cftitral.  Couvet)i«iu 
to  nil  elevateU  and  atreeC  car  liuea. 


Hotels  and   Resorts 

NORTH    CAROLINA 


||>      NORTH  CAROUNA 

Sunshine  and  the  pines,  good 

fellowship,  true  ^xmL 
CAROLINA  HOTEL 

Now  OpMi 
HoDy  Inn  and  BerkBbire 

Opasi  early  in    !■■■■■  f 
GOLF-SHOOnHC-RACIlIC— ■OTOUK- 

UDiNC-DRivmc-TCmns— uirujBK 

Weather  for  KoTember  and  Deerakv^ 
like  1U«  Fall  in  Ne«^KBck»l 
J^'or  RettrratiOM  or  Infarw^atiam  aWmi 
Geaeril  Offica.  PMEHU»ST.  Mat*  Cnifai 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Towanda.Pa.,WoodleiKh.Wtet 
Uona.  PoatUvely  wcUbaatML! 
Ity,  bathrooma,  aan  pssrlora,  ooai  waa<  tm 
■toodcooldiicabaiidaiteeorcn             '    ~ 
fraih  «nn,  raKataftlea.  f  ralta. 
eiatatanna.  AJdraaaMiaa  Ku 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 


EARLY  GOLF  aad  HimTINC 

PINE  FOREST  INN 
and  COTTAGES 

StuninerviOe.  S.  C. 
22  mllma  /ram  tfistmricml  Cfcwfcwi 
Opan  Jaonary  let 
Special  Jatituarr  Tnin-aawiiali 
The  most  deUchtfal  Bantli  lor  guUBrn.  ^< 
snow— only  aanehfna  ai>d  floaaaa.  8api*  V 
hole  Kolf  oonrae.  Tennia,  a«(U>»  ami  tf^m 
honea.    Cuiainaaiid  aernoaoB^nv  wik  m 
beat  metmpolitan  hotola.  O — il_  wiM-Tkito' 
Fox  and  Deer  hnnUmc. 

W.  A.  8KNNA 
Addraaa  anUI  Dec.  I»-  . 
yorthamptosi. 


MaaaasFT 


Health   Resorts 


Sanford     Hall,     est.    IM 

Pri*al«  ffaspttal 
For  Moalsl  ■■<!  Nsrvoaia  I 

ConiforteU*,  benaKk* 
(■(■ ;  modam  nathod*  of 
(xnupatant  anna*.  IS  aoraa  mi  *"' 
mHc,  flower  ud  ¥*c«tebl*  bb**^ 
Food  til*  bMt.    Writ* fur  iwmb^ 

Surford  HaH  Floabiiw  Naw  T«^ 


VAN  VALElf   SANATOm 

TONKKR8.  N.  -T. 

Rqrcfao-Tbatapeotie  1 


Property    Wantci: 


Wanted  To  Rent 

Digitized  by 


1922 


BOYS! 

How  to  Earn 
$25  Radio  Set 
in  Spare  Time 

GIRLS! 

An  you  have  to  do  to  earn  a  com- 
piete  Aeriola,  Jr.,  Radio  Receiving 
Set  is  to  secure  25  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  The  Outlook.  You  will 
receive  cash  payment  for  each  sub- 
scription that  you  obtain,  even  though 
the  number  may  be  less  than  25, 
and  the  radio  set,  manufactured  by 
Westinghouse,  will  be  sent  to  you 
promptly  with  our  compliments  car- 
riage prepaid,  without  any  cost  to 
you,  as  soon  as  the  entire  25  sub- 
scriptions have  been  secured.  Write 
to-day  for  full  instructions,  subscrip- 
tion blanks,  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  radio  set. 

Radio  Department 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York  Ci»y 


THB  OUTLOOK 

FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
1920?  Demand  fell  off,  liquidation  went 
ahead,  all  the  symptoms  of  panic  were 
there,  but  no  panic.  Because,  blindly 
perhaps,  we  have  set  an  automatic  meter 
upon  our  credit  dollar  which  keeps  It  at 
a  steady  price'  measure  in  gold.  When 
business  is  hustling  and  prices  go  up 
(t.  e.,  when  the  demand  for  goods  out- 
strips demand  for  gold  and  relationships 
are  changed),  we  supply  the  gaps  In  our 
circulating  media  with  Federal  Reserve 
notes  instead  of  inconvertible  green- 
backs or  Clearing-House  certificates.  A 
Federal  Reserve  note  cannot  be  issued 
except  on  visible,  irrefutable  evidence 
that  the  credit  total,  the  production  of 
the  next  one  hundred  and  twenty  days, 
has  been  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
note  and  a  little  more. 

This  Is  the  gist  of  tbe  Quarrel.  The 
supporters  of  the  quantity  theory  repre- 
sent the  present  borrowers  and  future 
sellers — they  talk  in  terms  of  credit  dol- 
lars. The  opponents  of  the  theory  rep- 
resent the  present  lenders  and  future 
buyers,  and  they  are  talking  of  gold  dol- 
lars of  23.2  grains  each  at  the  current 
price  of  gdld  as  metal.  Of  course  they 
cannot  agree.  As  long,  however,  as  they 
do  not  try  to  Influence  the  money  legis- 
lation which  affects  all  of  us,  why  should 
we  greatly  care?  For  you  and  1  have 
still  a  third  definition  for  money:  "A 
balancer  of  accounts — something  depend- 
able which  gets  our  business  done." 


683 


xii 


Cough-Colds 

IT  IS  not  what  we  say,  but  what  our 

patrons  say  of  Vapo-Oesoiene  that 

conveys  the  strongest  evidence  of  itsmerits. 

"  Und 
while 
yoa 
.faep" 

Our  bat  adverluing  b  (torn  the  unioUcited  Mate. 
menli  of  tiuMe  who  have  ined  Vapo-Cre*olene. 
Far  coof ha,  caUa,  bioBchitii,  iaflaeaia,  wlraop- 
iag  coagh,  tpatmoilic  croap,  aitkau  aad  catarrh. 
i^ti  Send  for  our  UUhmnlal  and 

dacrlpHoc  booklet  3IC. 

Sold  by  DrugguH 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 

62  Cortlanat  St..  Naw  Yoric 
•r  LMvaf-IGlM  BMi-,  Maatrul.  C«hJ« 


Tlikt 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILO  KNOW  ABOUT 

LUNKEN  WINDOWS 

A  donbl«-buug  window ;  100^  T«ntU»-       Z«r« 

tfon;dimppeu-iti£tu]iaiidflyacrBens;      ~ 

weath«ratnpped,  glued,  fitted,  hoQR 

and  completely  MsemUod.    Shipped 

ready  for  um  ;  built  into  any  mil. 

Write  for  full  detaOa. 

The  Limkn  Winiiaw  Co.  ^JSgi'SS'AirS^io 


MRS.  PARKER'S  CANDIES 

Pure  Home-Made  Fudge 

RAISIN  FIO  COCOANI7T 

PECAN  WALNUT         CHOCOLATE 

PINEAPPLE      PI8TACHB      RASPBERRY 

•l.OO  for  box  of  so  OB. 

R>  pny  Ih/'  parrel  pott. 

KATHLYN    PARKER 
SI9,  The  Onterlo,  Washlnirton,  D.  O. 


Real  Estate 


For  Rot  bSSKlSli'it  Clena«rt,FU. 

Electrk!  lights  telli :  Ibhing,  golf.     BSOO 
for  aoaaoii.    Box  n,  Soutii  OU  City.  Pa. 


BOOKS,  MAOAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SUBSCRIPTION  offeta,  baat 

uioiMy.aaTins  oataloK  Ira*.  "  Book*  of  the 
Montb,"  laacUMitiiic  uttl*  mooUily  maouine, 
miupla  fna.  Diinoar,  I  Rowaaa  St.,  BoatoD. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WANTED  — OoUac*  womao,  •xparianccd 
inivata  whoala,  to  iiiTMt  In  Mtabliiliad  Kirla' 
■rhool,  CaUfornla.  vm.  Outlook. 


_    CHRISTMAS   OIFTS 

CURIBTUAS  OREENB.  Twcnty-flra  nrda 
ninniiu:  piiM  (or  11.  Postpaid.  wooda-Edge 
Farm.  Waahinctoa,  Conn. 


EMPLOYMENT  AQENCIES 

SKCRKTARIXS  and  aodal  wockaia,  di«U- 
tiana,  oafstarta  maoacata,  gorannam,  ma- 
trona,  boaaakmpan,  aHparibtandtoti.  MIn 
Kicbarda.  Proridaooa,  R.  I.  Box  t  KaatSMa. 
Bo4toa  Ofloa,  TrioitT  Ooiut,  Fridaji,  U  to  1. 
Addreia  PtOTidanoa. 

WAHTCU-CoiaiMtaut  taacliara  (or  imblle 
au<l  prtiata  Mbool*.  Ualla  oomimc  nary  day . 
Sand  for  cIroHlara.  Albanj  Taaobara*  Agauey, 
Allwii;,  N.  r. 

OREETINO  CARDS 

UNIQUE  Chriatmaa  oaida,  tan  and  fiftaeu 
cents.  Anna  WUdman,  Tha  Clinton,  Phlla- 
delpbia. 


STATIONERY 


UNUS0AU.T  daairabia  atattonarr  for  aoT 
typa  of  oorraapondauos.  Ml  abaeu  high 
I  ciada  noCa  papar  and  IW  anvalopaa  oriiitad 
I  with  Toor  uama  and  addiaaa  poatpaid  flJV. 
Samplaa  on  raqpeat.  You  can  buT  obaapar 
■tationaiT,  but  do  «ou  want  to  ?  Lawia,  ]M 
Second  A»b.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

OLD  Hampahlre  bond:  100  abaeta  (6Xx7) 
Mid  74  an>alopaa,_nrinted.  »  dellrered. 
PrankUu  Printary,  WaraeiTN.  H. 

IM  kttar  abaxta  and  IM  enTelopea,  M.  8am- 
e>«  on  raqaeat.  Burnett  Print  Sbcv,  Box  146, 


HELP   WANTED 


Hue  living,  InteraatlniL  work.  quMk  advanc 
■neat,  nermanant.  wrtta  tgrlrae  boo 
■'  YOUR  BIO  OPPORTUWEtl."  JUw 
Hotel  Tmlning  Bchoola,  Room  98l>,  Waa 


Bnalaaaa  SltuaUona 
HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED  MEN  AND 
WOMEN.  Nation-wide  demand  (or  high- 
aalaried  men  and  women.  Paat  exparleuca 
nimaneasarv.  We  train  you  by  mail  and  put 
you  in  touoii  with  bigopportunltiea.  Big  pay, 
fine  living,  interaatlniL  work,  quiak  advance- 

' "      -  iwia 

UK  Bchoola.  Room  SMI.  Wl 

lugtoo,  D.  C. 

Companlena  aad  DomeaMo  Bdpcra 

WANTED  —  Working  hooaakeaDar  or 
mother*a  helper,  email  children ;  good  home 
on  Long  lahmd.  a,«M,  Outlook. 

WANTED  — Two  competent  women  (or 
married  couple)  to  do  entire  hotiaehold  work 
hiiKE  axoeptad)  in  amall  private  tagaily 
.nunry  town  M  milea  from  New  York 
and  PhiladalphbL  Good  wagea,  oomfoitable 
quartara.  anperior  environment.  Anawer  in 
own  handwriting,  giving  ag«a  of  both,  na- 
tionality, and  referencee.  Addraaa  S,«W, 
Outkwk. 

WANTED— Working  houaekeeper  (white). 
No  waahing,  all  cooking,  aome  cleaning,  aome 
care  two  amall  achooi  chlldreii.  Four  hi 
family.  Rafereocea  required.  Write  38  MidUud 
Ave.,  White  PUoa,  N.  t. 

WANTED— Hother'a  helper,  acUve  and  un- 
der forty.  Good  wage  in  return  for  aincere 
and  willing  aervioe.  Write  Box  MT,  Cedar- 
liurat.  Long  Island. 

WORKINO  hooaekaaper.  3  hi  family,  no 
lanndrr.  Box  tU,  SoarMlale,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone 186. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Profeaaional  SttaaUoaa 

SISTERS  wish  poaltlon  together.  One 
trained,  experienced  liifMit*8  nurae;  other 
aeoretary,  govemeaa,  or  maldKwiupanloti. 
Bxoelleot  references.  Would  travel.  Mias 
Akeater,  23  Momy  St.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

COMPETENT  nursedMirmcareof  invalid. 
Bxoalleut  references.  3.UM,  Outkwk. 

Bualneaa  Sltuatlona 
WANTED,  by  woman  of  refinement,  abil- 
ity, and  experience,  poaition  as  maimger  of 
l«a  room  or  aaaiatant  maiuiger.  preferably  in 
New  York  City,  but  willtaig  to  consider  othi-r 
plaoaa.    Addraaa  i,08%  Outlook. 

REPINED  Sootliem  girl  desires  position  as 
secretary  to  reputable  party  trareling  abroad. 
Reference  lumished  aa  to  ability  and  charao- 
ter.   I,«84,  Outkwk. 

SECRETARY— Refined  young  woman  de- 
airea  poaition  with  progreeaive  buaiiieaa  Ann. 
Truatworthy,  efflclaot.  ten  yeara*  experience, 
excegtiooal  referencee.  New  Enghutd  or 
StmtoA.   t,<88 Ootlook- 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Buaieeaa  SltoaUoaa 

YOUNO  Dan  with  a  whla  and  varied  expe. 
rienoe  in  child  welfare  work,  recently  auper- 
inteodent  of  an  otphunM*.  diMlree  executive 
or  aub-execuUve  poaition.  Conversant  In 
Pranch,  Italian,  and  German.  Capable  gmde 
a"bool  taaoher.  Best  oi  references.  S,0I8, 
Outlook. 

Companlona  aod  DomeaUe  Helpera 

COMPANION-nnraa  or'  helper  to  aeml- 
Invaadgentlemao.  Relbiad Proteatant young 
man.  References.  3,097,  Outlook. 

OOMPANION-aeeretary.  Former  boahieaa 
woman,  broad  experience,  faidustrioaa,  capa- 
ble. Higheat  credenUals.  Experienced  also 
flower,  vegetable  gaideuhig,  aocial  aerrlca 
work.    I.1M.  Outlook. 

LADY  hl^y  reconmanda  working  houaa- 
keeper.  Scotch ;  eicellent  cook,  worker, 
mender,  entire  charge  bachelor  apartment. 
New  York  referancaa.    3,101,  Outlook. 

YOUNO  Prench  lady  of  onlture,  ability, 
and  axceptiooal  character,  experience  aa 
teacher  in  Uie  beat  English  achoola,  flnlaliing 
govemeaa  in  Enghuid  and  Italy,  la  open  to 
engagement  for  the  winter  as  trnveling  com- 
panion or  teacher  to  young  kMly.  Being  at 
preaent  in  Home,  aha  la  avaibble  Immadlualy 
in  Europe  or  would  latum  to  thia  country. 
Refer  (or  farther  details  to  Hra.  R.  O.  Haiaid, 
DhU  House,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

CULTURED  young  woman  deahea  poaition 

'-■-■  aecretary,  compankm,  hoateea.  Refer. 
3,082,  Oi"    ■ 


3,082,  Outkiok. 

REFINED  middle-aged  widow,  managing 
houaekeeper  or  companion.  3,088,  Outlook. 

POSITION  as  nnraeoompanion  to  aeini- 
niTalkl  or  elderly  lady.  Satary  no  obiect. 
Ulgheat  referencee.  3,W1,  Outlook. 

YOUNO  Udy,  adaptable,  fond  of  ohUdren, 
some  hoepttal  training,  can  teach  basketry, 
ato^  deairea  poaition.  Excellent  referanoaa 
3,088,  Outkwk. 

COMPANION  to  lady;  travel,  go  Sooth. 
Managing  houaekeeper,  widower,  one  or  two 
childreii.  Christiana.  References.  3.106, 
Outhwk. 

Teachera  and   GsTemeaaca 

OOTERNE8S  wanU  position  hi  kind  Amer- 
ican family.  French :  two  and  a  half  years' 
expeTieaoe;good  musician.  Refernncea.  8,096, 
Outkwk. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO  yoang  woman  deairinc  *~'»'^  In  tbe 
tra  «  otatatrioal  patlaata  a  very  tBorongb 
'aid oouiae  of  aix  montha  ia offered  by 


tbe  Lylac-In  Hoapllal,  307  Saeood  Ava.,  New 
York.  Monthly  alhnranca  and  (all  laafaite- 
naace  la  fomiahed.  For  (nrtbor  informatlan 
addraaa  Dinotraaa  of  Nniaas. 


Digi 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MISS  OutlimaD,  New  York  abopper,  will 
ehop  (or  you,  aervicee  (rae.  No  aamples. 
Kaferaocaa.  3UI  West9•th8^ 

BOYS  wanted.  WO  boys  wanted  to  aall  The 
uiv< 


Outkwk  each  waak.No 

Write  (or  aalllog  ptaui.  Carrier  Dapanment. 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourtli  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

THE  OIlTla  Sage  School  o(  Practical  Nnrshig 
offers  a  one  year's  course  in  bedside  nursing 
to  a  limited  number  of  women.  Pupila  receive 
malntenauca,  uniform,  and  aatery  .For  further 
informailoii  apply  to  DIractor,  New  York 
InSrmary  for  women  and  Childreu,  Stuyv^ 
iaiit  Square,  New  York, 

VERSE,  orlgfaial,  distlnotive,  written  for 
occasions— ainuveTaary,  memorial,  presenta- 
tion. Jolly  verse  (or  children.  3,0N,  Outlook. 


FOR  sale— Hongkong  camphor  cbeet,  ta; 

wlymaii'     "     ' "^  ' — -  -•—     - 

tlqnea.3113 


early  maiib  alender  poat  badatead,  S176.  Ai>- 
" -^  MoiuviauSt.,  PUIadelphfaL 


Help  Wanted! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a 
Mother's  Helper,  Com- 
panion, Nurse,  Govern- 
ess, Teacher,  Business  or 
Professional  Assistant  ? 

The  Classified  Want  De- 
partment of  The  Outlook 
has  for  many  years  offered 
to  subscribers  a  real  ser- 
vice. A  small  advertise- 
ment in  this  department 
will  bring  results. 

TIm  rate  ia  only  tan  eenia 
per  word,  including  addraaa 

Depattacat  of  CUistfiad  AdrcrtisiM 

THE   OintOOK 
381  Faarth  ATcaoc,  New  TaHi  ClT 


THE   OUTLOOK 


"Whtn  Ihe  stormy  uinJs  Jo  Uau" 

So  goes  the  cJd  sea  song,  and  it  would 
be  good  advice  to  add 

DRINK 

Baker's 
Cocoa 

It  Is  wanning  and 
sustaining,  for  it 
has  genuine  food 
value,  and  may 
be  safely  indulged 
in  any  hour  of  the 
day.  for  it  is  stim- 
ulating only  in 

the  sense  that  pure  food  is 

stimulating. 

//  is  delicioaa  too 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

Waiter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Eaubliahwl  1780 

EXDRCHESTER,  MASS. 

BiKJkkt  of  Choice  Rtclpa  itnl  fitt 


worn  m_  MCN  .^    OF  BRAINS 


WR5 

•MADC  AT  KCY  WtST.^ 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 


#^    A  condrnsed    mc  of  hwlth  rule*— nuwy  of  which 

m     may  Iw  easily  rollowed  rljfht  In  your  own  home,  or 
r    while  tn« Clint;.     You   »m   find  In  this  UtUe  book  • 

«re«lth  of  Informarion  about   food  elcmenU  fend    their 

reUtloit  to  |>hysical  wclbre, 

CONTm  TOOI  WOOT  WmOOT  HDCS 
MTBBOE  EXnCED 

EfffctliexriKht  control  rilrtu,  ar Id ftRil bland 
<iirts.   UxAtlie  and    blood-buUdlnt    diet«. 
and  dim  ii«ed  In  tltc  corret  tlon  of  vartoiu 
chronic  maladlet. 

The  took  Is  ffr  FRM-  clrcidatl^n. 
Not    a    nmil  .  order    advertisement 
Name  und    .-iiMrrkk    on    car<l    will 
hrlng  It  with. .lit  imt  or  chllKation. 

HEALTH  EXTENSION  MIRCAU 
2M  Cm!  InM  Mfi«  ItMli  OMh.  Bcfc. 


BY  THE   WAY 


ANeobo  paper  quotes  Stephen  Graham 
as  reporting  In  "The  Soul  of  John 
Brown"  that  a  Negro  minister  had  com- 
plained to  him  of  the  absurdity  of  male- 
ing  pictures  of  white  angels  for  the 
children  of  the  blacic  race.  "You  surely 
would  not  like  them  black?"  said  -the 
interviewer.  "We  give  Sunday-school 
cards  to  our  children  with  white  angels 
on  them.  It's  wrong,"  was  the  reply. 
"Black  angels  would  be  ugly."  "No 
more  ugly  than  white.  .  .  .  Isn't  it  ab- 
surd for  us  to  be  taught  that  the  good 
are  all  white,  and  that  sin  itself  is 
black?"  "It  does  seem  to  leave  you  in 
the  shade,"  Mr.  Graham  admitted.  "Ex- 
pressions such  as  'black  as  sin'  ought  to 
be  deleted  from  the  language.  One 
might  as  well  say,  'white  as  sin,' " 
argued  the  Negro.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  native  Africans  picture 
their  ideals  of  goodness.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  look  upon  a  white  skin 
as  unbeautiful.  "You  who  are  black!" 
is  said  to  have  been  a  form  of  reveren- 
tial address  uttered  in  presenting  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Zulu  kings  In  olden  times. 

Apropos  of  the  above  paragraph,  it 
may  be  noted  that  a  holiday  display  of 
colored  (black)  dolls  is  to  be  seen  in 
a  Brooklyn  store  window  In  a  section 
where  Negroes  live,  with  the  sign, 
"Colored  Dolls  Sold  Here." 

Adam  Smith,  author  of  "The  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  was  a  keen  student  of  cui^ 
rent  events.  A  letter  written  by  him  in 
1776  and  now  offered  for  sale  by  a  Lon- 
don bookseller  reads: 

".  .  .  The  American  Campaign  has  be- 
gun awkwardly.  I  hope,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  expect,  it  will  end  better.  Eng- 
land, tho'  in  the  present  times  it  breeds 
men  of  great  professional  abilities  in  all 
different  ways,  great  lawyers,  great 
watchmakers,  clockmakers,  etc.,  etc., 
seems  to  breed  neither  statesmen  nor 
generals." 

The  apple,  according  to  an  exchange, 
is  the  most  famous  of  fruits,  for  it  has 
figured  in  at  least  four  stories  of  world; 
wide  fame — the  apple  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  the  golden  apples  of  Atalanta,  the 
apple  of  the  William  Tell  legend,  and 
tlie  falling  apple  which  was  seen  by 
Newton  and  which  suggested  to  him  the 
law  of  gravitation. 


"Physical  culture,  father,  is  perfectly 
lovely!"  exclaimed  an  enthusiastic  young 
miss  Just  home  from  college  (as  quoted 
in  the  "American  Legion  Weekly"). 
"Look!  To  devel9p  the  arms  I  grasp 
this  rod  in  both  hands  and  move  it 
slowly  from  right  to  left." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  dad,  admiringly, 
"what  won't  science  discover  next? 
Why,  if  that  rod  had  straw  on  the  other 
end,  you'd  be  sweeping." 


Three  battles  in  American  history, 
according  to  a  recent  book,  left  no 
survivors.  One  took  place  in  the  Powder 
River  country,  near  Fort  Phil  Kearney, 
where    Captain    Fetterman    and    eighty 


men  met  their  death  at  the  hands  of  Red 
Cloud's  warriors  in  1866.  Another  was 
In  Montana  on  the  Little  Big  Horn 
Elver,  in  1876,  when  Custer  and  over 
two  hundred  men  lost  their  lives.  At 
the  Alamo,  in  1836,  the  followers  of 
Bowie  and  Davy  Crockett  fell  to  a  man 
beneath  overwhelming  forces  under 
Santa  Anna.  "Thermopyle  had  its  mes- 
senger of  defeat;  but  from  the  three  fore- 
going battlefields  came  no  sun'lvors." 


An  unsolicited  testimonial  to  a  Wash- 
ington physician's  skill,  published  In 
the  "Journal"  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
"I  had  poison  oak  bad.  I  came  to  you 
and  got  me  relief.  I  will  sure  recom- 
end  your  stuff  to  all  the  boys  who  are 
here.  I  believe  in  giving  the  devil  what 
is  do  him  and  am  writing  so  you  will 
know  that  I  appreshiate  the  same.    Very 

truly .    P.  S.  If  I  sell  some  of 

this  stuff  for  2  a  dose  can  I  figure  on 
keeping  the  other  50c.?" 


A  champion  girl  typist  told  a  news- 
paper reporter  recently  how  she  acquire'! 
her  facility  and  endurance.  "Typewrit- 
ing," she  said,  "is  like  any  other  form 
of  athletics.  If  you  want  to  compete  in 
speed  contests  you  must  go  into  train- 
ing and  cut  out  pie  and  coffee  and  other 
harmful  things  like  that,  and  work, 
work,  work!"  Five  years  ago  she  wrote 
88  words  a  minute.  Now  she  can  write 
137  words  and  aims  at  150. 


"The  brightest  feature  of  the  British 
railway  situation  is  found  in  the  happy 
relations  between  the  companies  and 
their  men,"  according  to  "The  Engineer" 
(London).  "Never,  during  the  hundred 
years  of  railways,  has  this  aspect  of  the 
railway  position  been  so  good.  There  is. 
at  present,  a  noticeable  esprit  dc  corpt 
among  the  men,  a  greater  desire  to  give 
a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay,  both  in 
the  operating  and  the  manufacturing 
and  repairing  branches.  .  .  .  We  believe, 
and  will  almost  go  as  far  as  to  affirm, 
that  the  attitude  of  the  men  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  unions  having  been  recog 
nized  and  of  the  men  themselves  hating 
been  given  a  greater  interest  in  the 
operation  of  the  railways." 


Recently,  in  Switzerland,  according  to 
the  "Writer."  a  citizen  was  brought  bo- 
fore  a  magistrate  charged  with  failing 
to  return  a  borrowed  book,  and  sen- 
tenced to  spend  two  days  in  Jail  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  forty  francs,  in  addition  to 
the  value  of  the  book.  The  magistrate 
in  passing  sentence  said:  "A  book  is  a 
family  utensil,  like  furniture,  and  is 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  family." 
"The  Writer"  adds:  "A  practical  way  to 
secure  the  return  of  borrowed  books  is 
to  put  in  the  place  of  the  book  taken 
from  the  library  shelf  a  piece  of  card- 
board about  the  size  of  the  book,  on 
which  is  written  the  title  of  the  volum« . 
the  name  of  the  borrower,  and  the  date 
when  the  book  was  lent."  And.  it  might 
be  added,  when  it  is  to  be  returned. 
Digitized  by  VjOO^  It^ 
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America's 
Race  Heritage 

By  Clinton  Stoddard  Burr 

Brooklyn  Citizen—"  A  book  that  has 
long  been  needed." 

Boston  GIoIm— "  A  plea  for  careful  re- 
strictioa  of  immigration  is  what  this 
interesting  volume  sets  forth." 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune—"  Ex- 
tremely interesting  .  .  .  the  kind  of 
book  our  people  should  read  and  take 
to  heart." 

nhitratoa.Ua(d:  pric*  t4  Jt  pMtpail 

THE  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  SOClEn 

37  W.  3Bth  St.,  New  York 


An  admirable  book  (or  a  gift,  by 

HENRY   VAN   DYKE 

Companionable 
Books 

This  delii^tfiil  volume  of  Hteraiy  itudiei 
will  be  a  beloved  and  revealing  companion. 
It  it  attractively  illustrated,  and  i<  iwued  in 
•iiyleuciform  with  the  author's  other  lxx>lu. 
Qoth,  $2.00;  Ualhtr,  $3.00. 

At  all  bookatormg 
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TO  "SEE  HISTORY  BEING  MADE,"  READ 

Under  Four 
Administrations 

By  Oscar  S.  Straus 

\^Ordy  a  portion  of  which  has  appeared  in  The  Outlook^ 

CONFIDANT  of  monarchs.  Presidents,  Premiers, 
poets  and  scholars,  America's  most  illustrious  living 
diplomat  in  turn  takes  the  reader  unreservedly  into  his 
confidence.  .  .  .  Distinguished  figures  move  in  a  con- 
tinuous and  vital  stream  through  these  memoirs — Lloyd 
George  in  a  jocular  mood  at  dinner,  Kipling  looking 
after  his  daughter  in  society,  the  Sultan  sipping  coffee 
from  diamond-studded  cups,  Grover  Cleveland  at  mid- 
night suppers  of  delicatessen  and  beer,  Rumania's  Queen 
at  her  typew^riter,  Roosevelt  under  a  Christmas  tree  at 
the  White  House.   .   . 

"To  read  this  fascinating  autobiography  is  to  see 
history  being  made.  .  .  .  Mr.  Straus's  remarkable  life 
has  been  lived  on  five  difl?erent  continents,  and  has  for 
fifty  years  been  tirelessly  identified  with  the  world's 
most  dramatic  events." — New  York  Times. 

"  If  you  are  tired  of  novels,  bored  with  history,  or  fed 
up  with  biography,  you  Mrill  find  sure  relief  in  the  engross- 
ing pages  of  *  Under  Four  Administrations.' " 

— New  York  Herald. 

IIIus.,  $4.00.    At  all  bookstores 
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BOOKS  FOB  BIFTS 

My  Years  on  the  Stage 

By  JOHN  DBEW 
OUTER  RKRFOBD  writM  In  Life :  '•  Tba  gtemoor 
of  the  goMan  age  of  Amerioui  Dnma  i*  h>in>'l7  "*- 
fleeted  in  the  mimir  of  thia  nanstire  whoee  nlmtble 
reoordi  >nd  oomIi0Dtsrie«  together  with  the-direct- 
nauud  the  good  style  of  iti  tellfaig  pleoe  It  et  the 
head  of  ill  the  penooal  dnunatio  hutories  of  l*te 
yeen."  FoUy  fllnMmted,  $5.00 

Three  Plays 

By  LDI6I  PIRANDELLO 

'*  Six  Ctaanotera  In  Seeroh  of  an  Aathor,"  a  xeoent 
auooeea  in  London  and  a  present  sensation  In  New 
Tork,  is  to  be  produced  this  winter  by  PitoeS  In  Paris 
and  Rrinhardt  fai  Berlin  and  Huiiicti.  The  publica- 
tion of  it,  with  two  other  plays  also  in  his  character- 
istically original  and  briUtant  manner,  has  moved  the 
critics  to  my  that "  the  pnblioation  of  Piraadello'a 
*  Three  Pteya  *  seem  to  ns  now  as  Important  a  work 
as  the  first  pablioatlon  of  Shaw's  plays."  First  Amar. 
ed.  limited  to  IfiOO  copies.  $3.50 

Beasts,  Men  and  Gods 

By  FERDINAND  OSSENDOWSKI 
When  a  book  has  hi  it  the  thrills  of  wild  adventore  ; 
the  thrills  of  exploring  an  all  hot  unknown  land  ;  the 
thrills  of  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  the  world's 
oldest  and  stmwsst  religiou ;  and  the  thrill  of  a 
revelatiou  of  conditions  (tf  enormous  importance  to 
ciriliiation— it  is  the  book  to  buy,  tc^read  and  to  ghre 
to  your  friends.  $3.00 

The  Life  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons 

By  ALLEN  SINCLAIR  WILL 

A  record  of  the  manifold  acthrltiea  of  James  Oibbons 
as  parish  priest,  missionary  bishop,  metropolitan 
archbishop  snd  Prince  of  the  Church,  and  an  account 
of  his  contacts  here  and  abroad  with  rulers  and  states- 
men, of  his  inflaenoe  in  labor  cirtdes  and  whererer 
the  questions  of  the  day  demanded  bis  wise  oonsidem- 
tion.  These  Tohunes  deserre  to  stand  beside  the  life 
of  Phillips  Brooks,  a<  Theodore  Roosevelt,  or  of  your 
favorite  American  whoever  he  may  be.  With  portnits 
and  other  Hloatrations.    Two  vols.  $10.00 

The  Romantic  World  of 
Music 

By  WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG 

HRNRT  T.  FINCK,  the  musical  critic  of  the  .Vne 
Y'/rk  Evening  Pott^  commends  this  book  of  anecdotes 
about  the  fiuuous  singers  whose  friendships  the  author 
has  shared  :  "  It  is  the  most  personal  and  entertain- 
ing book  on  musicians  published  in  years."  Witli  20 
portraits.  $5.00 

William  Dean  Howeils 

By  DELMAR  GROSS  COOKE 
BRANDER  MATTHEWS  vrritw  in  the  International 
Sook.Rerieiv  .■  "  It  is  the  kind  of  book  which  Howeils 
himself  would  have  been  glad  to  read  and  perhaps 
even  to  review.  ...  It  is  because  Mr.  Cooke  is  as 
keen-eyed  as  he  is  open-minded  that  this  study  of  the 
work  mi  of  all  the  works  of  a  great  artist  in  letters 
la  likely  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  abiding  value  of 
Howelia's  ccotribntion  sliall  be  more  wUely  recognised 
and  more  solidly  supported."  $3.00 

Our  Unconscious  Mind 

By  FREDERICK  PIERCE 
It  should  be  read  by  every  cue  intereated  in  Auto- 
suggestion. Teiy  simply  and  clearly  he  deecribee  the 
woTK  of  Cou4  and  Bandouin ;  discusses  some  of  the 
extreme  claims  for  autosuggestion  and  offers  a  prac- 
tical method  for  Its  applicaUoa  to  everyday  lite. 

$3.00 

The  Caveman  Within  Us 

By  WILLIAM  J.  FIELDING 
A  penetrating  study  of  parsooality.  Mr.  Fielding 
shows  bow  a  kck  of  working  adjustment  between  the 
subconscious  forces  of  our  nature  and  the  forces  of 
surface  and  sodal  life  is  the  cause  of  all  kinds  of 
minor  troubles  which  can  be  eliminated.  $3.00 
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By  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishopj 


This  is  an  able  btography  of  an  oatatent 
vag  Amerioan  whose  long  noord  of  pabi 
serrioe  showed  him  a  powarfnl  force  ft 
pmd  govemiuent.  As  Attonwy-Oenerol,  I 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Theodc* 
Roaeevelt  in  his  streaoona  fight  asaina 
trnst  domination.  Mr.  Bishop  haa  eaagir 
admirably  the  spirit  of  the  man — faia  f  ean 
lessness,  intagiity  and  ohaaetsristio  hiuuari 
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Says  President  \ 

W.  H.  P.  Faunce 

ef  Brown  Uniratailr  I 

"  I  read  every  paragraph  in  the  Christian 
Century  every  week  with  constantly  eroa- ' 
ing  satisfaction.     Here  is  a  joumalthat 
puts  first  things  first  and  leaves  the  pettr 
things  far  out  on  the  circumference. 
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"he  AMERICAN  NAVAL 
ilSSION  TO   BRAZIL 

rHE  United  States  Naval  Mission  to 
Brazil  sailed  December  9,  on  the 
Pan-American  of  the  Munson  Line. 
'Cbis  mission  is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
nt  out  by  this  country.    It  consists  of 
lixteen  naval  officers  and  nineteen  petty 
ifficers  of  our  Navy.     It  is  headed  by 
^Z.  Rear-Admiral  Vogelgesang,  Commandant 
of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.    The  sending 
this  mission  to  Brazil  has  considera-' 
ble  political  significance  and  should  help 
our    relations    with    Brazil    and    Pan- 
Americanism.     The  French  Government 
sent  a  military  mission  of  French  army 
officers  to  Brazil  some  time  ago.    There 
has  been  considerable  interest  in  naval 
circles  throughout  the  world  to  see  what 
country  Brazil'  would  invite  to  send  a 
naval  mission  to  assist  in  reorganizing 
the  Brazilian  navy. 

It  is  significant  that  Brazil  chose  to  in- 
vite America  to  send  this  mission.  The 
officers  In  the  mission  are  men  who  have 
specialized  in  naval  strategy,  the  opera- 
tion of  submarines,  destroyers,  mine- 
laying,  naval  engineering,  the  gunnery 
of  battleships;  with  an  experienced  avia- 
tor, a  doctor,  and  a  paymaster.  The  nine- 
teen enlisted  men  are  all  the  very  best 
mechanics  of  our  Navy  and  include  tor- 
pedo men,  radio  men,  engineers,  turret 
captains,  gunners'  mates,  machinists, 
aviation  mechanics — In  fact,  skilled  men 
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able  to  deal  with  any  mechanical  prob- 
lem In  the  fleet.  Our  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Brazilian  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington signed  a  formal  agreement  cov- 
ering a  period  of  four  years  as  the  life 
of  the  mission. 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  The 
Outlook  states  that  Brazil  claims  that  her 
military  expenditures  to-day  are  forty- 
five  per  cent  less  than  they  were  in 
1913;  that  she  was  not  able  during  the 
war  to  do  anything  to  strengthen  her 
Navy  and  that  costs  during  the  first  few 
years  after  the  war' were  prohibitive;  so 
that  her  Navy  is  not  sufficient  even  for 
the  proper  defense  of  her  long  coast-line, 
large  area,  and  population.  She  has  but 
two  modern  battleships.  Brazil's  dele- 
gate at  the  meeting  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  in  Geneva  several 
months  ago  opposed  the  plan  proposed 
for  International  limitation,  on  the 
ground  that  .it  would  never  permit  Brazil 
to  build  a  navy  yard  (she  has  none  at 
present)  and  that  it  would  give  her  in- 
sufficient national  defense. 

NEWS   MAHAN   WOULD    ENJOY 

THR  Navy  Department  has  announced 
that  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
fleets  are  to  be  united  under  a  single 
commander.  This  announcement  should 
mean  much  to  the  American  people. 

It  is  essential  that  our  fleet,  now  that 
the  race  in  battleship  construction  has 


been  practically  eliminated,  should  even 
more  than  ever  be  maintained  at  the 
highest  level  of  efficiency.  With  the  fleet 
divided  and  under  separate  commands, 
this  ideal  was  Impossible  of  attainment. 

A  fleet  is  something  more  than  an  ag- 
gregation of  ships.  It  must  function  in 
peace  time  as  a  unit  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tive in  times  of  National  crisis.  Its 
leader  must  not  only  know  the  vessels 
under  his  command,  but  must  also 
know  the  personalities  and  the  mental 
attitudes  of  his  captains.  They,  In  turn, 
must  be  familiar  with  the  method  by 
which  their  chief  approaches  the  prob- 
lems before  him. 

Under  Secretary  Daniels  all  this  ad- 
vantage was  thrown  away  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  of  division  which  the 
naval  history  of  every  nation  has  shown 
to  be  fallacious.  The  new  order  not  only 
means  increased  naval  efficiency,  but 
it  also  assures  the  American  people  that 
politics  will  not  govern  the  disposition 
of  their  flrst  line  of  defense. 

A  FAMOUS  COLLEGE  OARSMAN 

FIFTY  years  ago  next  summer  Robert 
J.  Cook,  familiarly  known  to  several 
generations  of  college  oarsmen  as  Bob 
Cook,  set  himself  deliberately  and  almost 
stolidly  a  double  task.  One  was  to  pull 
Yale  out  of  the  slough  of  defeat;  the 
other  was  to  better  the  style  and  form 
of    American    amateur    rowing.      As    a 
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freshman  b«  bad  literally  forced  himself 
Into  the  'varsity  boat  by  strength  and 
persistence — a  member  of  one  of  the 
crews  he  later  trained,  Mr.  R.  D.  Paine, 
tr-lls  in  a  book  of  reminiscence  a  queer 
story  of  the  efforts  of  the  upper-class 
crew  members  to  bluff  off  the  freshman 
farm  boy,  and  of  his  success  through 
sheer  might  of  muscle  and  readiness  to 
Aght  at  the  drop  of  a  bat.  That  year 
(1872)  Yale,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
came  in  last  of  a  long  string  of  boats 
with  Amherst  Agricultural  College  at 
their  head.  Cook,  elected  captain  after 
that  defeat,  knew  that  the  fault  was 
largely  in  the  stroke,  tot  a,  stronger  set: 
of  men  than  tbat  crew  is  iltrely  seen.. 

Inquiry  led  Cook  to  believe  that  Ox-, 
ford  was  the  best  place  to  study  rowing 
scientifically.  He  quietly  said,  "I  am 
going  to  England,"  got  President  Por- 
ter's permission  to  drop  back  a  class 
(from  1875  to  1876),  and  borrowed  mod- 
erate funds  (some  1300,  it  is  said)  from 
those  who  had  faith  in  his  idea — and 
some  undergraduates  bad  faith  enough 
to  pawn  their  overcoats  to  help  "quixotic 
Cook,"  as  others  called  bim. 

The  next  year  Yale  led  in  the  race,  the 
"English  stroke"  was  acclaimed,  and  the 
fast  "donkey-engine"  short  stroke  that 
took  the  heart  out  of  a  heavy  man, 
whereas  the  long  sweeping  stroke  util- 
ized his  strength  to  the  utmost,  became 
a  thing  of  the  past.  There  have  been, 
and  are,  varying  theories  about  what  the 
"English  stroke"  originally  was  and  as 
to  bow  far  It  furnished  the  model  for 
present-day  rowing  science.  Cook  always 
said  that  he  believed  In  a  combination  of 
English  and  American  rowing  ideas.  At 
all  events,  as  interpreted  by  Bob  Cook, 
the  new  stroke  was  a  surprising  advance 
on  former  practice,  and  it  is  historically 
true  that  be  started  a  new  era  of  college 
rowing.  The  crews  he  coached  did  not  - 
always  win,  but  his  work  as  coach  for 
twenty  years  or  so  was  a  big  asset  to  his 
college.  He  was,  we  believe,  the  first  ama- 
teur trainer  and  coach  of  a  college  crew. 

Bob  Cook's  recent  death  has  revived 
many  stories  of  his  early  days.  One  is 
that  when  he  got  to  Oxford  he  at  first 
was  accorded  scant  attention.  How- 
ever, the  story  goes,  some  one  did  invite 
him  to  a  crew  supper  one  evening,  and 
while  there  he  was  asked  if  he  could 
wrestle.  "He  replied  that  he  could — a 
little — and  forthwith  he  threw  every 
oarsman  in  the  room.  After  that  Oxford 
was  his,  and  all  its  rowing  secrets  were 
revealed  to  bim."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
niurh  of  his  knowledge  was  gained  from 
a  long  course  of  Instruction  from  Saltus, 
the  Oxford  boatman  and  famous  builder 
of  shells. 

Cook  certainly  will  be  remembered  as 
a  good  oarsman,  good  coach,  and  good 

->rtsman. 


TRYING  FOB   A  COMPROMISE 
AT  LAUSANNE 

RECENT  sessions  of  the  Lausanne  Con- 
ference have  developed  a  more 
reasonable  attitude  than  prevailed  at 
first.  The  Turks  have  shown  no  dispo- 
sition to  insist  on  the  extreme  demands 
made  nominally  in  their  behalf,  but 
really  for  selfish  national  motives,  by  the 
Russians.  A  great  point  was  gained 
when  It  was  essentially  agreed  by  all  the 
Powers  except  Russia  that  the  Darda- 
nelles Straits  should  be  unfortified  by 
Turkey  and  open  to  warships  for  passage 
under  conditions  and  agreements  to  be 
reached  after  discussion.  An  interna- 
tional commission  may  supervise  the 
operation  of  such  a  plan.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  whole  case  rests  upon  these  con- 
ditions yet  to  be  agreed  upon.  Russia, 
for  instance,  as  we  write,  is  reported  to 
say  that  she  would  never  sign  an  agree- 
ment which  should  allow  each  nation  as 
many  warships  east  of  the  Dardanelles 
as  are  possessed  by  the  greatest  marl- 
time  Power  of  the  Black  Sea — that  is, 
Russia.  So,  too,  if  Turkey,  as  is  pro- 
posed, is  at  liberty  to  fortify  the  coast 
everywhere  except  on  the  Straits  them- 
selves, and  to  do  this  without  reference  to 
the  extent  of  the  fortification,  it  might 
be  that  the  theoretical  opening  of  the 
Straits  would  be  a  farce  In  case  of  war. 

The  inclination  to  compromise  shown 
by  the  Turks  followed,  and  very  pos- 
sibly was  Influenced  by,  the  representa- 
tions of  the  head  of  the  American  group 
of  observers.  Ambassador  Child.  His 
statement  was  not  as  clear  as  It  might 
have  been,  but  it  opposed  fortification  of 
the  Straits  and  was  willing  to  admit  of 
restriction  as  to  the  use  of  the  Straits 
by  war-vessels.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
an  agreement  will  be  made  that  will  limit 
the  size  and  number  of  war-vessels  In 
such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  Russia's  angry 
opposition  to  anything  comparable  to 
British  control  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
navies  of  the  Great  Powers  to  prevent 
serious  trouble  in  the  Near  East. 

The  question  of  deportation  of  non- 
Turkish  people  In  Asia  Minor  and  Con- 
stantinople and  that  of  the  continuance 
or  non-continuance  of  the  extraterri- 
torial privileges  heretofore  accorded  to 
non-Turkish  peoples  have  both  been  put 
aside  during  the  Important  discussion  on 
the  Straits.  Turkey  probably  will  be 
open  to  reason  on  these  subjects,  al- 
though she  has  interjected  an  ill-timed 
intimation  that  she  will  not  allow  Chris- 
tians or  Jews  to  marry  or  be  divorced  in 
Turkey,  or  to  own  land  there — all  of 
which  sounds  as  if  she  meant  that  she 
would  have  no  courts  in  Turkey  except 
her  own,  which  are  notoriously  unfair  to 
all  outside  Interests  or  rights. 

An  Interesting  letter  from  Lausanne, 


written  by  Mr.  Elbert  F.  Baldwin,  of 
The  Outlook's  staff,  will  be  found  elae- 
where  in  this  Issue. 

THE  EVACUATION  OF  TSINGTAl' 

A  a  already  reported  in  The  Outlook 
(for  example,  In  the  article  on 
"What  Japan  Is  Leaving,"  In  the  Issue 
for  November  29),  the  date  (or  Japan's 
evacuation  of  Tslngtau  in  the  Chinese 
Province  of  Shantung  was  set  for  De- 
cember 2.  But  December  2  came  and 
went,  and  the  Japanese  remained.  So 
much  suspicion  has  been  aroused  by  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  that  former 
German  leasehold  in  China  tbat  this  ap- 
parent breach  of  a  pledge  might  natu- 
rally have  aroused  an  outcry  if  the 
explanation  had  not  been  at  once  forth- 
coming. This  was.  In  brief,  that  the 
Chinese  had  requested  the  Japanese  to 
postitone  their  departure. 

The  reason  for  this  was  the  danger 
threatened  by  Chinese  bandits.  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  removal  of  the  Japa- 
nese authorities,  these  bandits  appeared 
with  the  prospect  of  easy  looting.  In 
dread  of  what  might  happen,  many  in- 
habitants of  the  city  made  preparations 
for  flight.  It  is  reported  that  trains  out 
of  the  city  were  crowded  with  refugees. 
The  Chinese  ofilcials  were  unprepared  to 
give  the  city  proper  protection,  and 
asked  the  Japanese  to  remain  on  guard. 

The  Chinese  Government  at  Peking 
thereupon  acted  in  a  characteristic  Chi- 
nese fashion.  Instead  of  assuring  proper 
police  protection  to  the  city,  it  paid  over 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
bandits  to  refrain  from  violence.  More- 
over, it  is  reported  from  Peking  that  a 
thousand  of  the  bandits  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  Tsingtau  police  force. 
So  everything  is  arranged  most  happily. 

According  to  a  despatch  from  Tsingtau. 
the  Chinese  flag  was  raised  over  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  there  on  December 
10  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-four  years. 

Japan  has  shown  her  good  faitb. 

IRISH   AGAINST   IRISH 

NOTHING  could  be  more  deplorable 
than  the  hateful  and  tragic  strug- 
gle that  Is  going  on  between  the  Irish 
who  uphold  the  Free  State  and  the  Irish 
who  are  permitting  all  sorts  of  lawless 
acts  in  the  name  of  an  ideal  republic. 
So  far  as  form  Is  concerned,  the  Free 
State  is  now  established.  Its  Constitu- 
tion has  been  accepted  by  the  Irish  Pro- 
visional Parliament  and  by  the  British 
Parliament.  Timothy  M.  Healy,  a  tried 
and  true  Irish  patriot,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Governor-General,  and  this  Is 
said  to  be  the  first  time  that  a  Governor 
General  for  a  Dominion  has  not  been  a 
titled  Englishman.  The  Free  SUte  Gov- 
ernment is  organized  and  In  most  re- 
spects   Is    working    satisfactorily.      Yet 
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there  is  an  inter-Irish,  irregular,  bloody 
combat  going  on,  with  assassination  on 
one  side  and  retaliation  on  the  other. 
No  wonder  that  Ulster  now  refuses  to 
Join  the  Irish  Free  State. 

The  policy  of  retaliation  was  not  suc- 
cessful when  it  was  half  recognized  by 
the  British  Government  in  the  "blacli 
and  tan"  troubles;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  It  will  work  as  between  two  fac- 
tions of  Irish  people.  The  argument  for 
it  is  that  nine-tenths,  as  some  say,  of 
Irish  voters  are  In  favor  of  the  Free 
State;  that  the  small  remainder  do  not 
flght  in  the  open  as  in  war,  but  Icill  and 
destroy  where  there  is  no  resistance; 
that  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  them 
is  through  Implacable  measures.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  deprecate  the  official 
announcement  that  whenever  political 
assassinations  occur  the  Free  State  au- 
thorities will  execute  prisoners  who 
have  been  found  guilty  of  carrying  arms 
contrary  to  law,  and  that  these  execu- 
tions will  be  through  courts  martial. 
The  execution  of  four  fairly  well  known 
rebel  leaders  which  followed  the  execu- 
tion of  Childers  was  of  this  nature.  It 
certainly  would  be  less  repellent  to 
humane  sentiment  if  the  men  executed 
•■"'»er  the  reprisal  order  were  those  who 
een  found  guilty  of  some  definite 


act,  such  as  plotting  assassination  or 
committing  specific  outrages.  The  exe- 
cutions were  followed  by  various  acts  of 
violence,  and  it  is  still  doubtful  whether 
the  new  policy  will  help  or  hinder  the 
establishment  of  the  Free  State. 

The  Irish  Senators  are  generally  men 
of  recognized  ability  and  moderation. 
The  names  include  those  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  William  Butler  Yeats,  George 
Russell,  Lord  Mayo,  and  Lord  Dunraven. 
These  and  others  of  their  colleagues  cer- 
tainly fill  the  condition  of  the  new 
Constitution  that  the  Senators  should  be 
"citizens  who  have  done  honor  to  the 
nation  by  reason  of  useful  public  service, 
or  who  because  of  special  qualifications 
or  attainments  represent  important  as- 
pects of  the  nation's  life."  There  are  to 
be  sixty  Senators,  with  a  term  of  twelve 
years. 

THE  STATE   OF  AGRICULTURE 

THKBK  is  no  Government  report  which 
is  of  greater  importance  than  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Secre- 
tary Wallace,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  President's  Cabinet,  has  in  this 
year's  report  of  his  Department  placed 
graphically  before  the  country  the  condi- 
tion of  American  farms. 
For  the  past  three  years  farmers,  coni- 


20  December 

prising  one-third  of  the  population,  have 
labored  under  a  serious  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  other  groups  of  workers 
because  of  the  disproportionate  relation- 
ship of  prices.    Secretary  Wallace  says: 

Certainly  no  other  industry  could 
have  taken  the  losses  agriculture  has 
taken  and  maintain  production,  and 
we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that 
any  other  group  of  workers  would 
have  taken  the  reduction  in  wai!:e8  in 
the  spirit  In  which  the  farmers  have 
taken  their  reduction.  Many  thou- 
sands of  farmers  have  not  been  able 
to  weather  the  storm,  notwithstand- 
ing their  strenuous  efforts.  Thou- 
sands who  purchased  land  during  the 
period  of  high  prices  have  l>een 
obliged  to  give  up  the  struggle,  let 
their  land  go  l>ack,  lose  all  the  money 
they  paid  for  it,  and  start  anew. 
Many  thotisands  of  renters  who  had 
substantial  savings  invested  in  farm 
equipment  and  live  stock  have  gone 
through  the  same  experience  and 
have  lost  everything. 

Apparently  the  Secretary  believes  that 
the  turn  In  the  road  has  been  reached. 
He  continues: 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  general  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  In  a 
better  position  flnancially  now  than 
they  were  a  year  or  eighteen  months 
ago.  Farm  products  are  selling  at 
considerably  higher  prices,  and  It  is 
estimated  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
crops  In  the  country  this  year  Is 
about  $1,260,000,000  more  than  last 
year. 

Another  reason  for  rejoicing  he  finds 
in  the  willingness  of  those  engaged  in 
industry,  commerce,  and  finance  to  bring 
about  a  more  favorable  adjustment  for 
the  farmer: 

Such  people  are  coming  to  realize 
more  and  more  the  menace  to  them- 
selves in  conditions  so  unfavorable  to 
agriculture  as  those  of  the  past  tht^pe 
years.  Their  attitude  towards  the 
farmer  has  changed  from  that  of  a 
benevolent  paternalism  such  aa  was 
so  much  in  evidence  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  war.  They  now 
understand  more  clearly  that  their 
own  future  is  inseparably  linked  up 
with  the  farmer,  and  that  In  doing 
what  they  can  to  help  him  get  on  his 
feet  again  they  are  helping  them- 
selves as  well. 

Rightly  the  Secretary  says  that  agri- 
culture cannot  be  placed  upon  the  exact 
basis  of  which  manufacturing  is  capa- 
ble, but  he  believes  that  much  can  be 
done  to  improve  present  conditions. 

It  will  never  be  possible  for  the 
fai-mers  to  relate  their  production  to 
profitable  demand  with  the  nicety  of 
the  manufacturer,  both  because  they 
cannot  control  the  elements  which 
influence  production  and  cannot  ostt- 
niate  demand  so  closely.  Neither  will 
the  farmers  ever  be  able  to  organise, 
as  have  the  lalx>r  unions,  and  by  rules 
and  regulations  and  disciplinary 
measures  compel  obedience  to  policies 
adopted.  They  can,  however,  bring 
about  a  better  adjustment  of  produc- 
tion, and  especially  of  marketing,  to 
the  needs  and  puix^hasing  ability   ot 
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COMMISSION 

The  Commlaaion,  com- 
poaad  of  seven  mem- 
ben  IncludlBg  former 
Vlee-Preeldant  Mar- 
■hall,  will  make  a 
tboroash  inveetlsa- 
tlan  of  the  bttuml- 
noiu  aad  anthraolte 
Industries  with  a  view 
to  the  prevention  ot 
strikes.  In  the  pic- 
ture, left  to  right, 
around  the  table,  are: 
Judge  Samuel  An- 
schuler,  ot  Aurora, 
Illinois:  George  Otis 
Smith,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Thomas 
R.  Marshall,  of  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; 
John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, ot  Washington, 
D.  O.;  Charles  P. 
NelU,  ot  Washington, 
D.  0.:  Clark  Howell, 
ot   Atlanta,   Oeorgia 
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possible  customera  If  they  will  per- 
fect their  organizations  and  call  to 
their  aid  men  skilled  in  Interpreting 
conditions  which  influence  supply  and 
demand.  Better  adjustment  of  farm 
production  is  worth  striving  for.  Both 
the  farmers  and  the  consuming  pub- 
lic would  be  benefited  through  more 
stable  production,  and  therefore  more 
stable  prices. 

Secretary  Wallace  brings  to  his  pres- 
ent office  the  background  of  lifelong  ex- 
perience with  farms  and  farm  condi- 
tions.   His  words  are  worth  listening  to. 

A  STATE  TAX  ON  COAL 

THE  United  States  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  that  Pennsylvania  is  entitled 
to  tax  her  output  of  hard  coal  fastens  a 
burden  upon  the  class  of  consumer  least 
able  to  bear  It — the  householder.  For, 
while  the  State  will  collect  this  ad 
valorem  tax  of  1V4  per  cent  from  the 
producer,  the  latter  will  of  course  col- 
lect it  indirectly  from  the  consumer. 
Thus  to  successive  wage  boosts  at  the 
mine,  which  In  turn  increase  the  retail 
price  of  this  necessity,  is  added  a  tax 
which  is  expected  to  bring  the  Keystone 
State  a  revenue  of  at  least  $7,500,000  a 
year. 

In  reaching  its  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  was  concerned  only  with  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  case;  whether  such  a  tax 
was  fair  to  some  twenty  other  hard-coal- 
consuming  States  did  not  enter  into  the 
question.  The  Court  merely  ruled  that 
any  State  can  Impose  a  tax  upon  Its 
products  before  they  are  put  Into  Inter- 
State  commerce,  even  though  other 
States  are  large  consumers  of  such  prod- 


ucts and  do  not  produce  them.  So 
Pennsylvania  lays  the  coal  tax  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine,  before  it  actually 
starts  on  its  road  to  other  States,  and 
compels  the  people  of  these  States  to 
pay  a  special  tax  to  help  support  Penn- 
sylvania. And  the  higher  the  price  of 
coal,  the  greater  will  be  Pennsylvania's 
pecuniary  benefit. 

At  present  the  tax  is  15  cents  on  every 
$10  ton  of  coal.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  that  would  pre- 
vent Pennsylvania  from  increasing  the 
tax  to  any  amount  she  pleases.  There 
is,  however,  the  Pennsylvania  user  of 
domestic-size  anthracite  to  consider,  for 
upon  him  as  well  as  upon  the  outsider 
the  coal  tax  falls.  Were  It  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  voter  of  Pennsylvania  has 
it  in  his  power  to  rise  up  and  smite  the 
Legislature  which  passed  the  law  should 
an  exorbitant  tax  be  levied,  the  danger 
of  an  increase  in  the  tax  might  be  very 
real,  for  most  of  the  anthracite  mined 
in  Pennsylvania  is  burned  in  other 
States. 

Pennsylvania  can  impose  this  tax 
without  a  qualm,  because  Pennsylvania 
has  no  competitor  in  the  production  of 
hard  coal.  Her  monopoly,  in  fact,  is 
more  complete  than  that  of  any  other 
State  over  any  widely  used  commodity. 
Having  such  a  monopoly,  it  can  legally 
place  a  tax  on  the  residents  of  other 
States  by  forcing  the  tax  into  the  price 
the  consumer  must  pay  or  go  without 
warmth. 

Since  Pennsylvania  is  permitted  to 
levy  a  tax  against  her  sister  States  on 
a  household  necessity  In  which  she  has 


a  practical  monopoly,  other  States  .may 
follow  her  example.  In  fact,  Minnesota 
already  taxes  her  output  of  iron  ore. 
The  possibilities  in  this  direction  are 
not  to  be  disregarded. 

Another  dangerous  possibility  in  the 
instance  of  Pennsylvania  is  that  the  coal 
operators  may  be  permitted  to  flx  prices 
and  the  union  official  the  wages  of 
miners  without  fear  of  competition. 
There  is  no  practicable  substitute  for 
anthracite  at  this  time,  although  the 
high  price  of  the  commodity  and  the  un- 
certainty of  its  supply  because  of  strikes 
have  caused  many  consumers  to  seek 
substitutes,  such  as  oil  and  soft  coal. 
But  anthracite  is  still  considered  a 
household  necessity  In  some  twenty 
States. 

COAL  SHORTAGE  AND 
COAL   SUBSTITUTES 

Oix  months  ago  a  well-informed  cor- 
O  respondent  of  The  Outlook  said  in 
an  article  in  this  journal,  "The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  facing  a  certain 
shortage  of  anthracite  coal  next  winter." 
He  based  his  belief  on  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  two  months  of  strike  that  had 
then  elapsed  the  shortage  in  bard-coal 
mining  was  such  that  it  would  be  difD- 
cult  to  catch  up  with  it.  For  months 
following  the  strike  continued,  and  when 
it  ceased  there  was  a  shortage  of  mill- 
ions of  tons  of  anthracite. 

The  people  who  use  hard  coal  have 
for  the  most  part  taken  the  situation 
philosophically,  have  not  shown  signs  of 
desperate  alarm,   and   are   doing   their 
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much  gain  has  been  made  toward  wiping 
out  tlie  Bliortage  of  coal.  Ttie  United 
States  official  figures  of  production  show 
this.  It  is  evident  that  wherasubstitutes 
can  be  used  for  bard  coal  or  economy  caa' 
reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  used  it  is 
every  one's  duty  to  act  in'  accordance 
with  the  pressure  of  the  situation.  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities  have  pu^. 
lished  careful  and  practical  suggestions 
in  this  direction,  and  such  an  article  was 
published  in  The  Outlook  for  November 
22.  Soft  coal  of  good  quality,  coke,  and 
smaller  sizes  of  anthracite  than  are 
usually  regarded  &6  desirable  for  fur- 
naces may,  with  care',  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  this  crisis. 

Meanwhile  the  Coal  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Harding,  com- 
monly called  the  Pact-Finding  Commis- 
sion, is,  no  doubt,  stud]ring  the  situation 
carefully.  We  hope  that  it  has  its 
agents  directly  on  the  field  and  that  K. 
is  not  depending  solely  on  printed 
statistics  and  the  evidence  of  experts, 
whether  union  experts  or  operators'  ex^ 
perts.  This  is  the  kind  of  situation  that 
is  best  met  by  original  Investigation 
through  skilled  and  reliable  personal 
representatives. 

Assuredly,  the  public  which  uses  hard 
coal  is  entitled  to  know  whether  coal 
owners,  union  miners,  coal-carrying  rail- 
ways, and  distributers  are  all  doing  their 
best.  For  instance,  we  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  thorough  and  drastic  inquiry 
into  a  statement  credited  by  the  New 
York  "Tribune"  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Golden, 
President  of  District  No.  9,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  one  of  the 
three  districts  in  the  anthracite  region. 
Mr.  Golden,  according  to  the  "Tribune," 
charges  that  the  order  by  New  York's 
State  Coal  Administrator  to  use  for 
domestic  purposes  some  of  the  so-called 
"steam  size"  of  anthracite  "will  serve 
only  to  give  added  profit  to  the  coal 
operators,  who  are  flooding  the  market 
with  the  steam  sizes  because  of  the 
much  larger  profit  which  the  sale  of 
these  grades  nets  them." 

Mr.  Golden,  according  to  this  article, 
asserts  that  "hundreds  of  miners  who 
could  be  at  work  producing  freshly 
mined  domestic  sizes  are  walking  the 
streets  without  work,"  while  at  the  same 
time  the  coal  producers  have  "loaded 
thousands  of  cars  with  coal  from  the 
culm  banks  for  which  they  knew  there 
was  no  demand." 

This  is  a  very  serious  charge.  It 
amounts  to  saying  that  the  mining  com- 
panies are  deliberately  refusing  to  do 
their  best  to  get  the  proper  sizes  of 
domestic  anthracite  coal  to  consumers 
and  are  abusing  the  situation  to  force 
the  sale  of  undesirable  sizes. 

The  article  states  that  Mr.  Golden  Is 
->  go  before  the  Fact-Finding  Commis- 


sion some  time  in  January.  Certainly 
the  Commission  should  lose  no  time  in 
putting  such  a  charge  to  the  test.  If  it 
is  a  partisan  lie,  it  should  be  exposed; 
U  it  has  any  truth  in  It,  the  truth  should 
he'known. 


^     PRESIDENT 
HARDING'S   ADVICE 
TO    CONGRESS 

A  READING  of  President  Harding's 
Message,  which  w^  delivered  in 
Congress  on  December  8,  leaves 
upon  the  mind  of  any  one '  but  an  ex- 
treme partisan  an  impression  of  a  per- 
sonality rattfer  than  a  policy.    This  is 
not  of  itself  the  sign  of  any  defect.    On 
the  contrary,  at  a  time  like  this,  when 
there  is  evidently  much  unrest  and  con- 
fusion of  mind  in  the  people,  it  may  be 
actually   a   virtue    in   the   Presidential 
Message  that  there  should  be  no  appear- 
ance of  an  attempt  to  formulate  for  the 
people  any  policy  that  could  be  termed 
definitely  radical  or  conservative.    And 
yet  the  Message  does  not  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  series  of  unrelated,  much 
less   of  inconsistent,   recommendations. 
There  'is  a  unity  in  the  Message  which 
is  supplied  by  the  personality  behind  it. 
Some  of  the  recommendations  are   ob- 
viously  acceptable   to   men   considered 
progressive;  some  are  in  line  with  meas- 
ures advocated  by  men  who  class  them- 
selves as  radical;   some  of  the  recom- 
mendations   are    plainly    dictated    by 
considerations  which  appeal  to  men  who 
are  regarded  as  conservative.    From  the 
Message  it  would  be  hard  to  gather  evi- 
dence  that   the   President   himself   be- 
longed to  any  group.    The  path  which 
the  President  has  marked  out  for  him- 
self   seems    to    cut    across   various    do- 
mains;   but  all   the   while  one   is   im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
is  following  that  path  is  a  man  of  good 
will,   of  experience,   of  open   mind,   of 
conviction  without  excess  of  emotion  and 
without  obtrusive  prejudices.    So  far  as 
it  expresses  a  political  philosophy,  the 
Message  is  that  of  one  who  apparently 
has  taken  advice  from  many  sources  and 
has   come    to    his    conclusions    by    the 
process  of  weighing  in  each  case  the 
counsel  that  he  has  received  and  accept- 
ing that  which,  in  his  judgment,  turns 
the  balance  on  the  side  of  common  sense 
and  practical  wisdom. 

The  political  effect  of  such  a  Message 
is  in  some  respects  like  that  of  one 
which  might  be  drawn  up  with  the  de- 
sign of  enlisting  the  most  varied  kind  of 
support  and  of  dividing  the  opposition. 
How,  for  Instance,  Is  It  conceivable  that 
the  so-called  radical  group  can  be  mo- 
bilized enthusiastically  in  opposition  to 


the  President  because  of  his  recommen- 
dations concerning  railway  labor  legis- 
lation when  that  same  group  find  that 
the  President  is  strongly  In  favor  of 
some  of  the  things  that  tbey  want,  such 
as  the  extension  of  credits  to  the  farmer 
and  the  adoption  of  a  Constitutional 
amendment  permitting  a  Federal  child 
labor  law?  There  is  no  indication,  how- 
ever, that  the  Message  was  drawn  up 
with  any  such  design.  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  every  indication  that  it  is  the 
expression  of  the  President's  mature 
Judgment  upon  the  subjects  with  which 
be  deals.  Its  spirit  is  such  as  to  make 
any  criticism  of  It  which  is  purely  fM- 
tional  or  partisan  seem  unworthy.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  President 
"shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  con- 
sideration such  measures  as  he  shall 
Judge  necessary  and  expedient."  Presi- 
dent Harding's  Message  makes  the  im- 
pression that  he  has  been  guided,  not  by 
political  design,  but  by  his  Judgment  of 
what  is  necessary  and  expedient  in  mak- 
ing his  recommendations. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  MESSAGE 

For  the  severest  problems  of  govern- 
ment President  Harding  finds  a  single 
cause.  It  is,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  the 
"readjustment  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic order"  after  the  World  War, 
More  specifically,  he  finds  it  to  be  the 
attitude  of  individuals  toward  this  re- 
adjustment— the  fact  that  every  one,  to 
put  It  broadly,  wants  war-time  compen- 
sation with  pre-war  expenditures,  seek- 
ing readjustment  for  everybody  except 
himself. 

If  the  President  could  convince,  not 
Congress,  but  the  great  majority  of  his 
fellow-countrjTnen  of  this,  he  would 
probably  save  Congress  from  a  good  deal 
of  Its  legislative  task.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  for  the  President  to  do  this 
directly:  but  If  this  very  simple  idea 
(which  probably  is  one  of  the  ideas 
which  called  forth  from  a  Congressional 
critic  of  the  Message  the  scornful  com- 
ment, "Latitude,  longitude,  platitudes") 
could  be  made  the  subject  of  editorials, 
and  sermons,  and  conversations  the 
country  over  for  the  next  few  months  we 
Imagine  that  the  whole  people  would  be 
saved  from  many  of  the  difficulties  that 
are  ahead  of  them. 

The  President  does  not  expect  a  res- 
toration of  the  old  order;  he  does  not 
think  that  any  one  regards  it  as  desira- 
ble; but  he  believes  that  humanity  needs 
to  be  committed  to  "the  tranquil  ways 
of  peace."  In  this  he  is  not  thinking 
primarily  of  international  relations,  but 
rather  chiefly  of  the  social,  financial,  and 
economic  problems  at  home:  for,  as  he 
says,  "every  nation  must  be  able  to  rnrry 
Digitized  by  V^jOO^  It^ 
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on  for  ItMlf,  else  Its  International  rela- 
tionship will  have  scant  importance." 

As  an  example  of  the  desire  for  war 
compensation  with  pre-war  costs  he  cites 
the  coal  and  railway  strikes.  Both  of 
these  he  condemns  as  unjustifiable,  and 
he  holds  both  labor  and  the  "heedless 
forces  of  reaction"  accountable. 

By  the  railway  strike  the  distress  of 
the  American  farmer  was  increased. 
That  distress  was,  however,  evident  be- 
fore the  strike.  So  far  as  it  was  due  to 
what   the    President   calls   "precipitate 

I  deflation"  it  was  somewhat  relieved  by 
Congressional  acts.  The  President  be- 
lieves that  the  Farm  Loan  Bureau 
should  have  Its  powers  enlarged  and 
that  there  should  be  created  in  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  a  division  to  deal  with 
productive  credits  with  special  reference 
to  credits  for  the  production  of  live 
stock.  In  addition  he  urges  measures 
for  better  and  cheaper  transportation. 
To  avoid  paralysis  the  President  finds 
it  easy  to  believe  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  country  needs  "complete 
reorganization  on  some  new  basis."  Inci- 
dentally he  urges  a  closer  connection  be- 
tween the  rail  lines  and  the  sea  carriers, 
the  utilization  of  our  inland  waterways, 
and  the  use  of  the  motor  truck,  not  as  a 
competitor,  but  a  feeder  and  distributer 
in  conjunction  with  the  railway.  In 
securing  lower  costs  of  transportation 
on  staple  products  the  five  per  cent 
horizontal  reduction  in  rates  proved,  the 
President  said,  futile.  What  the  Presi- 
dent desired  last  summer  and  proposed 
informally  was  a  heavier  reduction  on 
basic  commodities  such  as  farm  products 
and  coal,  leaving  the  other  commodities 
untouched.  The  President  opposes  Gov- 
ernment operation  because  "it  was 
Government  operation  which  brought  us 
to  the  very  order  of  things  against 
which  we  now  rebel,  and  we  are  still 
liquidating  the  costs  of  that  supreme 
folly."    Economies  must  be  made  out  of 

I  the  margin  left  over  from  the  fifty  to 
sixty  per  cent  of  railway  earnings  which 
go  into  wages.  There  should  be  more 
intercarrier  co-operation,  with  mergers 
of  lines  into  systems,  interchange  of 
freight  cars,  economic  use  of  terminals, 
and  consolidation  of  facilities.  The 
President  thinks  well  of  the  proposal  to 
provide  a  central  agency  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  as  a  means  of  financing 
equipment  So  much  for  the  material 
side  of  the  transportation  question. 

But  there  is  a  human  side.  The  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  showed  a  lack  of 
power  to  deal  with  the  subject  The 
President  praises  the  attempt  of  Con- 
gress in  establishing  that  Board,  and 
declares  that  some  such  agency  must  be 
a  guaranty  against  even  the  threat  of 
discontinued  service.    He  recognises  the 


right  of  men  to  labor  or  to  cease  to  labor 
as  they  choose;  but  he  asserts  the  right 
of  the  Government,  which  safeguards 
the  men's  interests  while  they  work,  to 
insist  upon  their  not  leaving  work  under 
conditions  that  destroy  the  service  of 
the  railway  itself.  This  view  of  the 
President  has  been  interpreted  as  the 
advocacy  of  a  law  prohibiting  strikes. 
This  is  not  a  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  President:  it  is  an  inference  from 
what  he  says.  All  he  asserts  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  adopt  measures  to 
prevent  strikes.  He  distinctly  says  he 
wishes  he  could  bring  a  precise  recom- 
mendation to  that  end,  but  he  does  not 
make  any  recommendation  specifically 
on  that  point  He  believes  that  such  a 
tribunal  as  is  needed  should  be,  not  one 
composed  partly  of  partisans,  who  repre- 
sent managers  and  wage-earners,  respec- 
tively, but  one  wholly  impartial.  He 
goes  further  than  this,  for  he  thinks  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  should  be  abol- 
ished and  in  its  place  there  should  be  a 
labor  division  in  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  to  decide  disputes 
relating  to  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. It  ought  to  be  relieved  of  hearing 
minor  disputes  which  should  be  left  to 
negotiation. 

Evidently  in  answer  to  criticism, 
though  not  specifically  mentioning  any, 
the  President  refers  to  the  flexibility  of 
the  recently  adopted  Tariff  Law  as  a 
means  not  only  of  safeguarding  Ameri- 
can interests  but  of  keeping  open  "the 
paths  of  such  liberal  exchanges  as  do 
not  endanger  our  own  productivity." 
Internationally  he  wants  our  voice  to  be 
heard,  but  as  "that  of  good  counsel,  not 
of  dIcUtion." 

The  President  thinks  it  is  Important 
to  meet  the  "recrudescence  of  hyphen- 
ated Americanism,"  and  "to  make  the 
alien  respect  our  institutions  while  he 
accepts  our  hospitality;"  but  he  thinks 
it  still  more  important  that  all  in  the 
United  States  respect  and  abide  by  the 
Nation's  laws.  In  particular,  he  refers 
to  the  widespread  disregard  of  prohibi- 
tion,  deplores  its  political  effects,  and 
urges  rigorous  and  literal  enforcement 
If  the  prohibition  statute  is  contrary  to 
deliberate  public  opinion,  which  the 
President  does  not  believe,  the  enforce- 
ment of  it  will  direct  public  attention 
to  the  requisite  change  in  the  law. 
Since  both  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments are  charged  with  enforcement, 
the  President  purposes  to  invite  the 
Governors  of  States  and  Territories  to 
a  conference  with  the  Federal  executive 
authority. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  alien  he 
urges  the  speedy  passage  of  the  Alien 
Registration  Bill  and  a  measure  for  pro- 
viding examination  of  aliens  abroad. 
Especially  for  the  education  of  the  im- 


migrant be  believes  in  co-operation  of 
the  National  authority  with  the  States. 

The  President  urges  the  adoption  of 
two  Constitutional  amendments — one  en- 
abling Congress  to  legislate  against  the 
evils  of  child  labor,  the  other  to  provide 
tor  the  restriction  of  the  Issues  of  tax- 
exempt  securities. 

After  touching  upon  reclamation  and 
irrigation,  upon  the  fuel  problem,  which 
is  now  under  study  by  a  Fact  Finding 
Commission,  upon  the  question  of  prices, 
upon  the  super-power  programme  drawn 
up  as  a  result  of  a  recent  survey,  and 
upon  the  plan  for  drafting  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  Republic  in  case  of  war, 
the  President  closes  with  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  international  relations.  Again 
expressing  hostility  to  any  "super- 
government"  or  "armed  alliance,"  he 
makes'  a  reference  to  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Japan  whicit  provides  for  consulta- 
tion in  case  of  any  dispute  arising  con- 
cerning the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Of 
this  he  says: 

The  Four-Power  Pact  which  abol- 
ishes every  probability  of  war  on  the 
Padflc,  baa  brought  new  confidence 
in  a  maintained  peace,  and  I  can  well 
believe  It  might  be  made  a  model  for 
like  assurances  wherever  In  the  world 
any  common  interests  are  concerned. 

This  has  been  regarded  as  the  most 
*  significant  statement  in  the  whole  Mes- 
sage. We  do  not  think  it  is  necessarily 
an  announcment  of  any  plan  for  a  simi- 
lar treaty  dealing  with  European  ques- 
tions or  questions  concerning  the  Atlan- 
tic area.  The  President  hoped,  as  he 
plainly  stated  at  the  time,  that  out  of 
the  Washington  Conference  might  come 
other  conferences  based  on  the  same 
principle,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
treaties  there  made  other  treaties  might 
later  be  drafted  in  the  same  spirit. 
Whether  this  statement  in  the  Message 
Is  anything  more  than  a  reiteration  of 
that  wish  we  do  not  know;  but,  even  if 
It  is  only  that,  it  is  significant  as  an 
indication  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment believes  that  treaty  has  already 
proved  its  value. 

THE  MOST  CONTROVERSIAL 
SUBJECT 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  discuss  alt 
the  President's  recommendations  here. 
With  the  purpose  of  them  alt  we  find 
ourselves  in  general  agreement  On  thp 
most  controversial  subject  in  the  whole 
Message,  the  prevention  of  strikes  on 
such  public  utilities  as  the  railways,  the 
President  has  spoken  with  courage,  for 
he  must  have  known  that  it  would 
arouse  the  antagonism  of  leaders  of 
organized  labor;  but  he  spoke  not  as  a 
representative  of  any  group  in  the  N' 
tion,  but  as  the  representaiive  of  t 
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whole  people.  And  his  position  on  the 
subject  is  impregnable.  No  group  has 
the  moral  right  or  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  cripple  the  transportation  of 
the  country.  Whether,  lacking  that  right 
but  trying  to  exercise  the  power,  any 
group  should  be  restrained  by  law  or 
should  be  brought  to  a  better  mind  by 
persuasion  is,  after  all,  not  a  question 
of  principle  but  a  question  of  means.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  greatest 
progress  toward  the  prevention  of  such 
strikes  is  by  means  which  will  bring 
managers  and  men  together  al)OUt  a 
common  table  and  to  a  common  under- 
standing. If  in  the  meantime,  for  those 
who  are  obstinate  and  recalcitrant,  a 
law  making  a  strike  on  a  railway  a 
criminal  conspiracy  is  necessary,  the 
people  have  the  right  to  enact  such  a 
law.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  such 
a  law  would  prove  of  any  great  avail 
toward  a  permanent  solution.  We  ex- 
pect much  more  from  what  has  already 
proved  the  more  efficacious — such  an 
organization  of  men  and  managers  as 
has  been  in  operation  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

With  the  other  recommendations  of 
the  President  we  expect  to  deal  as  they 
come  up  for  action  in  Congress. 

CAN    A    POET    MAKE 
A   LIVING? 

WE  are  gratified  to  discover  that 
this  important  question  has 
been  answered  with  enthusias- 
tic affirmation  by  a  writer  in  a  magazine 
called  "The  Poet  and  Philosopher," 
which  drifted  into  The  Outlook  office  not 
long  since.  The  issue  in  which  this 
answer  appears  is  some  months  old,  but 
the  question  and  answer  are  eternally 
pertinent. 

Rightly  enough,  the  author  of  this 
Important  document  says  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  living  is  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment to  the  poet.  There  have  been  three 
answers,  we  learn,,to  this  question.  The 
first  is  that  the  poet  will  not  receive 
reward  enough  to  pay  for  his  postage 
stamps.  The  second  is  contained  in  the 
rosy-colored  picture  painted  by  literary 
sharks  and  teachers  of  the  trade  of 
literature.  And  the  third  is  the  more 
modest  and  intermediate  answer  which 
the  author  himself  puts  forth. 

He  is  a  very  cautious  soul,  this  writer; 
he  is  frank  enough  to  say  that  it  will 
take  the  poetic  apprentice  three  or  four 
years  of  unremitting  application  before 
he  can  expect  much  remuneration 
from  his  efforts.  In  this  period  before 
the  future  poet  bursts  from  his  chrys- 
alis the  writer  recommends  stenography, 
printing,  reporting,  teaching,  proof-read- 
ng,  or  photography  as  a  means  of  sus- 
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tenance.  Trades  like  that  of  "tbe 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  grocer"  are 
to  be  avoided  "as  getting  away  from  that 
atmosphere  of  imagination  and  refine- 
ment in  which  the  poetic  art  most 
flourishes."  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Mase- 
fleld  did  not  know  of  this  before  he 
missed  his  chance  of  success  by  serving 
as  a  bartender  in  New  York.  We  feel, 
too,  that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  trades  of  butchers  and  bakers 
and  grocers,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
lack  the  atmosphere  of  imagination.  A 
surreptitious  chop,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a 
pound  of  chocolate  borrowed  on  occasion 
might  be  used  as  an  offset  to  the  air  of 
materialism  surrounding  such  trades. 

The  period  of  preparation  is  divided 
conveniently  into  three  sections — "the 
first  year  the  p«et  will  devote  all  his 
energy  to  making  himself  a  master  of 
the  art  of  poetry,  .  .  .  the  two  following 
years  he  will  be  solicitous  mainly  in 
making  his  name  known."  We  suspect 
that  this  latter  period  is  too  short.  We 
have  seen  poets  solicitous  over  this  im- 
portant Item  long  beyond  the  period  of 
two  yeara.  Some  of  them  have  been 
more  solicitous  over  this  than  over  the 
quality  of  their  workmanship. 

The  schedule  for  the  poet  during  this 
period  requires  him  to  have  one  hundred 
poems  published  in  some  fifty  magazines 
and  newspapers  and  printed  gratis  if 
nay  is  not  forthcoming.  The  fourth  year 
is  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  and  full  details  are  given 
as  to  the  size  of  page,  print,  length  and 
number  of  poems.  One  hundred  pages, 
or  80,000  ems,  is  the  allowance  for  the 
achievement  of  at  least  pecuniary  suffi- 
ciency. This  book  is  to  sell  at  a  profit 
of  1200  for  the  first  year's  sale  and  $60 
for  each  succeeding  year.  As  a  new 
volume  of  poems  is  thereafter  to  be 
printed  each  year,  of  course  the  total 
will  soon  mount  to  a  living  income.  ^  The 
proposition  is  even  simpler  than  the 
minds  of  those  readers  who  accept  it  as 
a  gospel  of  success. 

One  thing  we  neglected  to  note.  It  is 
the  subject  matter  of  those  poems  upon, 
which  the  poet  is  to  mount  the  ladder  of 
success.  He  is  advised  to  "sing  of  the 
deeds  of  great  men,  of  the  deeds  that  they 
have  accomplished,  of  their  hills,  dales, 
valleys  and  streams."  Apparently,  how- 
ever, one  must  be  careful  of  one's  choice 
of  great  men,  their  hills  and  dales  and 
what  grows  upon  them.  Elsewhere  in 
this  same  issue  of  "The  Poet  and  Phi- 
losopher" we  find  a  sonnet  submitted  to 
the  editor  of  this  magazine  in  a  prize 
contest.  The  poem  received  only  a  sec- 
ond prize,  largely,  it  seems,  because  it 
was  addressed  to  Luther  Burbank.  The 
explanation  follow: 

Luther   Burbank   Is  an   American, 
and,  In  his  field  of  Hortloalttire,  Justly 
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cel^rated,  sUIl  the  cultivation  at 
potatoes,  which  first  brought  him 
fame,  places  him  rather  In  the  ranks 
of  commonplace  personages:  and 
poetry  always  eschews  the  common- 
place. Cultivating  potatoes,  and 
vegetables,  even  though  subsequently 
he  turned  his  genius  to  the  rose.  Is 
not  a  topic  that  is  going  to  spur 
Pagasus  [aic'i  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Parnassus. 

Theocritus    and    Yirgil    please    take 
note. 


ADOPTING  A  VILLAGE 

IN  her  account  of  "Christmas  at  Hat- 
tonch&tel,"  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Miss  Skinner  keeps  herself 
modestly  In  the  background.  From  her 
story  it  would  be  impossible  to  derive 
any  idea  of  the  part  that  she  has  taken 
In  the  resurrection  of  that  ancient  and 
picturesque  French  village.  The  story 
which  she  tells  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible except  for  the  work  that  she  has 
done. 

That  work  started  while  this  town  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  sector  was  still  occupied 
by  the  Qermans.  Miss  Skinner  was  then 
within  the  French  lines.  She  saw  the 
little  town  through  a  field-glass,  and 
then  and  there  adopted  it. 

At  that  time  there  was  little  left  of  It 
but  the  hill,  for  the  village  ha4  been 
under  bombardment  for  four  yeara  and 
a  French  officer  told  her  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  probably  blow  that  up 
when  they  left  It.  "Then,"  replied  Miss 
Skinner,  "I  will  rebuild  what  is  left 
of  it." 

In  the  meantime  she  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  French  Government  for 
finding  and  caring  for  the  scattered 
population  and  for  putting  into  proper 
institutions  at  her  expense  all  the  little 
children  and  old  people  until  the  Ger- 
mans were  driven  out  and  rebuilding 
could  begin. 

As  Miss  Skinner  has  herself  explained. 
France  rebuilds  her  own  villages  and 
expects  to  refund  all  that  has  been  spent 
by  her  friends  in  actual  rebuilding. 
"But,"  adds  Miss  Skinner,  "there  are 
'luxuries'  that  France  cannot  afford." 
Among  these  luxuries  is  a  public  lavoir. 
This  is  something  that  Miss  Skinner  has 
supplied,  and  now,  instead  of  carrying 
the  family  wash  down  the  six-hundred- 
foot  hill  to  the  little  pool  In  the  plain 
and  up  again,  the  women  of  the  village 
can  do  their  washing  in  an  Inclosed 
Gothic  lavoir  with  running  water  at  the 
top  of  the  hill.  There  is  also  in  the 
town  now  a  dispensary.  In  the  fields 
are  a  threshing-machine  and  a  reaper. 
There  are  cattle  and  poultry  and  rab- 
bits. And  men  and  women  whose  homes 
were  there  are  taking  heart  again. 

Hattoncb&tel  is  not  the  only  village 
Digitized  by  VjOOyit^ 
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wbicb  Miss  Skinner  has  helped  to  bring 
back  to  life.  At  the  request  of  the 
French,  she  has  become  the  president  of 
an  American  branch  of  the  French  com- 
mittee for  the  liberated  villages,  and  has 
been  speaking  and  writing  to  Americans 
in  behalf  of  the  adoption  of  French  vil- 
lages, not  in  order  to  put  American- 
made  villages  in  their  place,  but  to  re- 


build   ruined    French    villages   In    the 
French  way. 

Miss  Skinner  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar 
and  President  of  her  class:  and  the  story 
of  what  she  has  done  is  recounted  In  a 
little  pamphlet  which  was  written  for 
the  information  of  her  classmates.  She 
was  bom  into  an  atmosphere  of  service, 
for  her  father  devoted  mueb  of  bis  time 


and  of  his  means  for  the  community  in 
which  he  lived — Holyoke,  Massacliusetts. 
It  is  true  that  Miss  Skinner  had  means 
which  she  could  devote  to  this  purpose: 
but  it  is  herself  that  has  counted  rather 
than  anything  that  she  had. 

This  is  a  story  of  what  one  American 
woman  has  done  and  what  other  Ameri- 
cans can  help  to  do. 


NEWBERRY'S   SUCCESSOR 

A   STUDY   OF   SENATOR   COUZENS 

INTERVIEWED  FOR  THE  OUTLOOK 
BY  RICHARD   BARRY 


TRUMAN  NEWBERRY.  ex-Senator 
from  Michigan,  has,  I  have  been 
told,  about  three  or  four  million 
dollars,  only.  His  successor,  James 
Couzens,  late  Mayor  of  Detroit,  received 
in  1915  from  Henry  Ford  a  single  pay- 
ment of  thirty  million  dollars  for  the 
outright  sale  of  his  stock  In  the  Ford 
company.  Before  he  received  that  sum 
he  had  as  much  money  as  Newberry 
or  more.  Compared  to  the  former 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  present  one 
is  a  vastly  richer  citizen. 

Yet  the  arrival  of  the  two  men  in  the 
United  States  Senate  strikes  exactly  op- 
posite reactions  from  the  public.  The 
election  of  Newberry  through  a  use  of 
money  which  was  widely  deemed  im- 
proper created  a  scandal  which  cost 
some  of  bis  friends  their  political  lives 
and  eventually  forced  him  to  resign. 
The  appointment  of  Couzens  (into  which 
the  question  of  his  money  does  not  en- 
ter) is  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  approval 
from  both  press  and  public  men.  Henry 
Ford,  from  whom  he  parted  in  anger 
seven  years  ago,  says  he  Is  the  best 
choice  that  could  be  made.  His  Demo- 
cratic colleague,  Ferris,  the  first  Demo- 
cratic Senator  ever  elected  from  Michi- 
gan, says  he  is  the  best  man  the  Re- 
publicans in  that  State  have.  From  the 
dominant  party  there  Is  no  publicly 
voiced  dissent. 

No  man  could  begin  bis  career  in  the 
upper  house  at  Washington  more  auspi- 
ciously than  does  Senator  Couzens,  and 
yet  there  Is  that  millstone  of  thirty-odd 
millions  around  his  neck.  How  did  he 
doit? 

To  answer  that  question  and  to  sug- 
gest to  the  readers  of  The  Outlook  what 
may  be  expected  from  Couzens  in  his 
new  environment  I  recently  spent  part 
of  an  afternoon  with  .the  new  Senator, 
and  found  him  vividly  frank  and  copi- 
ously willing  to  assist  in  an  articulation 
of  his  energy  and  purpose  in  public  life. 

For  several  days  the  reporters  bad 
been  stdving  to  secure  from  him  expres- 
sions of  opinion  on  moot  subjects  likely 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Senate  in 
the  near  future — on   ship  subsidy,  on 


prohibition,  on  farm  credits,  on  railway 
legislation,  and  so  on. 

"I  told  them  all,"  he  said  as  we  dis- 
posed first  of  this  momentary  phase  of 
his  mental  attiude,  "tbat  I  am  refusing 
to  commit  myself  on  National  problems 
until  I  get  to  Washington  and  have  a 
chance  to  Study  them.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  don't  feel  certain  enough  of 
my  opinion  on  any  of  these  subjects  to 
commit  myself  now.  I  am  open  to  con- 
viction. When  the  proper  time  comes, 
I  will  decide." 

"Many  are  assuming,  hatKrever,"  I  ob- 
jected, "that,  as  Gktvernor  Groeebeck  ap- 
pointed you  to  heal  a  sore  occasioned  by 
a  so-called  reactionary,  and  especially 
because  of  your  record  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous champion  in  the  country  of 
municipal  ownership,  that  shortly  you 
will  become  classified  as  a  progressive." 
"I  don't  want  to  be  classified  at  all," 
was  the  sharp  rejoinder,  spoken  like  an 
executive  of  big  business  across  his 
desk,  and  little  like  any  brand  of  poli- 
tician to  whom  the  interviewer  is  accus- 
tomed. "I  am  not  begging  the  issue  when 
I  say  I  don't  know  what  progressivism 
Is."       • 

"You  are  familiar  with  the  bistory  of 
American  politics  for  the  past  ten  to 
twenty  years?" 

"Yes — and  no.  I  have  never  belonged 
to  any  political  organization;  have  never 
taken  any  active  interest  in  National 
politics,  have  never  written  or  spoken  a 
word  on  any  National  issue.  It  may 
have  been  a  mistake  to  appoint  a  man 
like  me  to  the  Senate.  I  don't  know. 
We  will  see." 

He  said  this  with  impersonal  naivete 
the  sincerity  of  which  could  hardly  be 
questioned.  In  fact,  the  whole  impres- 
sion taken  from  bim  was  that  here  is  a 
mentality  of  simple  stroigth  and  hicid 
candor  long  accustomed  to  deal  In  mate- 
rialisms, only  newly  adjusted  to  the 
humanities,  but  eager  to  transfer  his 
physical  yardstick  to  impalpable  prob- 
lems, and  unhesltant  In  bis  oMtalnt;^  Of 
the  outcome. 

"But  when  you  reach  Washington,"  I 
insisted,  "yon  will  Immediately  confront 


a  practical  question  which  will  require 
an  immediate  answer.  The  progressive 
bloc  is  organizing  for  tactical  legislative 
procedure  in  the  new  Congress.  Whether 
you  desire  to  or  not,  you  shortly  will  be 
compelled  to  declare  yourself  for  or 
against  it.  Can't  you  tell  me  now  where 
you  will  stand  when  that  time  comes?" 
"No,  i  can't,  because  I  don't  know  my- 
self. If  this  bloc  you  call  progressive  is 
for  something  I  believe  In,  then  I'll  be 
with  them,  but  I'll  not  commit  myself 
to  any  group  for  all  its  programme.  I 
may  be  with  the  farm  bloc  on  some 
things,  but  not  necessarily  on  all  things. 
By  this  I  don't  mean  that  I  have  figured 
out  just  how  much  I  am  with  them,  for 
I  haven't.  This  goes  for  the  standpat- 
ters, too.  I'm  likely  to  be  with  them  in 
some  things.  The  standpatters  are  not 
always  wrong." 

Which  seemed  to  the  writer  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  epigram,  but,  as  with  many 
£:ood  epigrams,  its  author  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  creation  of  a  mot. 

"There  is  one  National  problem  on 
which  you  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  very 
Important  opinion,"  I  continued:  "tbat 
is  concerning  the  railways.  You  are  an 
Imposing  authority  on  city  transporta- 
tion. What,  then,  do  you  think  of  Na- 
tional transportation?  For  instance,  as 
you  are  thoroughly  committed  to  munici- 
pal ownership,  do  you  extend  that  belief 
to  Include  Government  ownership?." 

"No."  The  answer  was  decisive  and 
inclusive  as  he  elucidated.  "The  two 
things  are  radically  different.  The  car 
lines  of  a  city  are  a  simple  problem, 
comparatively.  I  mean  they  are  a  single 
unit,  comprehensible  in  the  view  of  all 
the  citizens  of  the  municipality.  It  is 
right.  In  fact  Inevitable,  that  the  com- 
munity should  own  and  operate  them, 
for  then  at  all  times  It  can  have  con- 
trol of  the  ofiteers  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion. 

"With  National  transportation  a  new 
element  Is  Injected.  The  people  directly 
and  vitally  concerned  cannot  at  all  times 
or  at  any  time  have  supervision  and 
eontrol.  That  is  why  I  am  against 
Oovemnf^ntjowg^rsl|iy,0^gy^y8.  I 
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don't  believe  in  absentee  landlordism. 
Government  operation  has  to  be  man- 
aged at  a  distance,  presumably  trom 
Washington,  by  men  who  do  not  come 
In  direct  contact  with  the  people  and  the 
problems  they  affect.  Besides,  it  was 
tried  and  failed." 

For  the  moment  we  dropped  the  sub- 
ject there,  but  later  we  came  back  to  it, 
and  then  it  appeared  that  the  opinions 
of  the  new  Senator,  on  this  subject  at 
least,  might  be  open  to  change.  It  was 
after  he  had  told  me  of  the  many  fail- 
ures of  the  city  of  Detroit,  over  a  period 
of  twenty-flve  years,  to  secure  municipal 
ownership,  including  the  failure  of  sev- 
eral of  his  own  early  plans,  that  I  re- 
ferred to  the  alleged  failure  of  Govern- 
ment operation  of  the  railways  during 
the  war,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  see 
some  new  way  in  which  to  overcome  the 
objections  to  Government  ownership  to 
be  read  by  practical  men  in  the  lesson 
of  experience. 

"I    think   Government   ownership   Is 

quite  likely  to  become  a  fact,"  Couzens 

continued,  "and  I  don't  know  that  111 

oppose  It;   but  there  will  have  to  t>e 

>me    change   from    the   late   war-time 

'ration  to  remove  it  from  the  danger 

mreaiicracy.    Perhaps  regional  opersr 


tion  may  be  this  solution.  Cut  the 
country  up  into  zones,  and  make  each 
rule  itself  with  local  men,  local  methods. 
Then  you  might  avoid  absentee  control, 
absentee  ownership.  The  evils  of  either 
will  kill  any  enterprise." 

"Pursuing  this  line  of  thought,"  said 
I,  "we  come  naturally  to  the  question  of 
ship  subsidy.  Ships  are  but  an  exten- 
sion of  land  transportation.  What  about 
'Government  aid'  there,  to  use  the  words 
of  President  Harding?" 

"Can't  say.  Haven't  thought  of  It— 
haven't  studied  it." 

"You'll  have  to  vote  on  it" 

"There's  time  enough  for  that  after  I 
get  to  Washington." 

Which  recalled  a  remark  Kitchener 
made  to  me  in  his  Calcutta  office  many 
years  ago  in  describing  why  he  pre- 
ferred American  engineers  to  all  others. 
"European  engineers,"  said  K,  "may  be 
more  carefully  trained  and  more  certain 
of  procedure,  but  I  found  in  the  Sudan 
that  when  other  engineers  refused  to  go 
ahead  because  they  saw  no  way  of  opera- 
tion the  American  was  willing  to  start 
in  with  a  whistle  and  then  build  a  loco- 
motive up  to  that." 

Senator  Couzens  Is  starting  In,  as  I 
came   to   the  conclusion,   with   only   a 


Senatorial  whistle,  but  quite  confident 
that  he  can  build  a  locomotive  under 
and  to  fit  it 

Aside  from  the  Journalistic  interest 
inhering  in  Couzens  Just  now,  due  to  hia 
succession  to  the  dethroned  Newberry, 
and  the  collateral  question  (already 
tentatively  answered)  of  how  far  be 
may  try  to  carry  his  theories  of  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  another 
National  development  or  trend  of  de- 
velopment is  imperatively  suggested.  I 
refer  to  the  entrance  of  the  big  business 
man  into  the  realm  of  practical  politics, 
not  indirectly,  but  as  an  actual  execu- 
tive. Mr.  Couzens  is  a  conspicuous 
exception  to  the  rule  that  our  captains 
of  industry  avoid  political  office.  There- 
fore I  asked  him  what  it  is  that  prevents 
business  men,  as  a  rule,  from  seeking 
or  accepting  political  office. 

"Very  few  of  them  are  fitted  for  it  at 
all,"  be  replied,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  "and  there  is  one  fundamen- 
tal reason  which  is  very  clear.  Of 
course  I  mean  men  at  the  top,  men  who 
have  made  good  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry OH  their  own,  men  who  have  had 
the  responsibility  of  directing  large  en- 
terprises. Men  like  this  have  become 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  things  as 
things.  A  dollar  means  Just  a  hundred 
cents,  no  more,  no  less.  Machines  mean 
just  so  much,  no  more,  no  less.  In- 
evitably and  automatically  they  reduce 
the  value  of  men,  and  without  ever 
meaning  to  be  inhumane  or  inconsider- 
ate, to  one  common  denominator.  What 
is  worse  for  them  if  they  ever  get  into 
politics,  as  business  men,  if  successful 
in  a  large  way — nobody  ever  talks  back 
to  them.  They  give  orders,  and  the  orders 
are  obeyed.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

"In  itolitics  you  reverse  this  process. 
You  take  orders,  and  you  take  orders 
ftom  the  people,  and  it  is  pretty  bard 
for  a  man  who  has  all  his  life  given 
orders  and  who  has  been  taught  by 
every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact that  his  orders  are  Just,  and  that 
even  if  unjust  they  have  to  be  executed 
without  delay  or  criticism;  it  Is  pretty 
bard  for  that  type  of  man  to  begin  all 
over  again.  He  has  to,  or  he  can't  suc- 
ceed in  politics. 

"Take  my  own  case,  if  you  will.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  exactly  how  it 
has  been  with  me.  Until  1915  my  whole 
life  was  concerned  exclusively  with  busi- 
ness. For  a  long  time  before  that  Henry 
Ford  and  I  bad  divided  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  He 
had  charge  of  manufacture;  I  had 
charge  of  finance,  purchase,  and  sales. 
My  sway  In  my  department  was  thp 
same  as  his  in  his.  If  he  wanted  to  put 
five  wheels  on  the  Ford  car,  I  was  not 
consulted.  If  I  wanted  to  buy  ten  mill, 
ion  tires  or  open  a  branch  in  Soutb 
Africa,  I  did  not  consult  him.  When  be 
built  his  new  factory,  his  office  was 
placed  in  the  end  near  the  power  house, 
mine  in  the  end  near  the  bank.  In  my 
department  I  was  the  Ford  Company, 
and  I  never  bad  occasion  to  brook  In- 
terferengeg.^r^o^J^tl^^'^gY^t  on 
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without  one  single  word  of  inharmony 
between  us,  until  one  day  during  the 
war  he  toolc  occasion  to  countermand 
one  of  my  orders  concerning  material 
going  Into  the  paper  he  published.  A 
quarrel  resulted  that  lasted  no  more 
than  thirty  seconds,  and  that  is  the  only 
time  I  ever  had  the  slightest  misunder^ 
standing  with  Henry  Ford.  I  resigned 
instantly,  and  sold  out  to  him  shortly 
after. 

"What  was  I  to  do?  Still  young, 
barely  fifty,  in  perfect  health,  with 
more  money  than  I  knew  what  to  do 
with,  my  taste  (or  business  suddenly 
seemed  satisfied.  I  might  have  founded 
another  motor  company,  but  that  didn't 
appeal  to  me.  While  in  this  frame  of 
mind  I  was  appointed  Police  Commis- 
sioner without  the  slightest  idea  of  what 
it  might  mean.  Then  for  three  years 
I  fought  thugs,  prostitutes,  and  the 
press.  At  least  I  began  by  fighting  the 
press.  I  kept  that  up  until  I  learned 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  ignore  it. 

"A  public  man  is  a  fool  if  he  tries  to 
control  the  newspapers,  and  be  is  a  big- 
ger fool  if  he  is  controlled  by  them. 
Those  first  years  I  was  very  deeply  hurt 
by  things  printed  about  me.  I  knew 
they  were  unjust.  I  was  giving  my  time 
and  the  best  of  my  ability  to  the  city  of 
Detroit,  and  so  far  as  I  could  see  was 
receiving  only  public  misrepresentation. 
But  I  thought  it  over,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  while  the  experience 
was  new  for  me  and  hurt,  still  nearly 
all  public  men  who  did  their  duty  had 
to  endure  about  the  same  sort  of  stuff. 
A  roan  can't  set  himself  up  as  a  target 
if  he  don't  want  to  be  hit. 

"I  was  kidded  into  standing  for 
Mayor.  Some  of  my  friends  said  I  was 
80  unpopular  I  couldn't  be  elected  dog- 
catcher.  Indeed,  it  did  look  that  way> 
But  I  was  elected  Mayor,  and  then  came 
the  practical  proposition:  Was  I  to  float 
through  that  Job,  or  was  I  to  set  myself 
at  it  the  same  way  I  had  set  myself  at 
being  Henry  Ford's  partner? 

"Nobody  could  answer  that  except  my- 
self, the  same  as  nobody  could  ask  it 
except  myself.  Now,  I  have  been  called 
all  sorts  of  things.  I  have  been  called 
a  Socialist  and  I  have  been  called  crazy. 
But  I  am  certainly  not  a  Socialist  and 
I  leave  you  to  Judge  as  to  whether  or 
not  I  am  crazy.  I  had  no  theories  at  all 
about  municipal  ownership  when  I  first 
went  into  office.  In  fact,  I  bad  never 
given  the  subject  any  thought. 

"But  Detroit  needed  new  railways  and 
she  needed  to  have  the  old  ones  better 
run.  It  was  the  biggest  problem  we 
faced.  I  said  to  myself:  'I  am  Mayor 
of  all  the  people,  so  I  am  going  to  try 
to  find  out  what  they  really  want,  and 
then  I  consider  it  is  my  Job  to  discover 
the  most  economical  way  to  give  it  to 
them.'  Same  mental  operation  I  would 
have  used  at  the  Ford  factory  In  con- 
tracting for  a  year's  supply  of  rubber 
or  steel.  The  only  difference  was  that, 
instead  of  dealing  with  a  single  man 
who  never  questioned  my  Judgment,  I 
was  dealing  with  a  million  people  whose 


ideas  on  the  subject  were  open  to  preju- 
dice by  innumerable  Journalistic  and 
other  attacks. 

"However,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  the 
people  of  Detroit  wanted  municipal 
ownership.  They  had  been  trying  in- 
effectually and  half-heartedly  to  get  it 
for  twenty-five  years.  It  was  simply  a 
question  of  having  some  one  point  the 
way.  Somebody  had  to  make  it  a  prac- 
tical business  proposition.  That  seemed 
to  be  my  Job.  The  logic  was  so  plain 
that  I  couldn't  possibly  have  escaped  it 
If  I  remained  Mayor,  I  had  to  do  that 
or  stultify  my  conscience. 

"Yet.  don't  think  It  was  easy.  The 
people  turned  down  proposition  after 
proposition  I  put  up  to  them.  That 
didn't  discourage  me.  It  only  made  me 
conclude  that  I  hadn't  found  the  right 
way.  Finally  I  got  the  railways  to  agree 
to  a  court  appraisal  of  the  existing 
property.  This  came  to  thirty-one  and 
a  half  millions.  I  thought  it  was  three 
or  four  millions  too  much,  but,  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  I  had  learned  that  It  Is  some- 
times well  to  pay  a  little  more  than  a 
thing  is  worth  if  you  have  to  have  it. 
So  I  recommended  the  purchase  at  the 
appraised  figure..  Again  the  i>eople  turned 
me  down.  Then  I  said  to  them:  'You 
have  been  crying  for  municipal  owner- 
ship all  these  years,  and  yet  you  turn 
down  every  practical  proposition  I.  put 
up  to  you.  Now  it's  time  for  you  to  put 
up  or  shut  up.  Give  me  fifteen  mill- 
ions, and  I'll  build  some  lines  of  our 
own.'  They  did,  and  then  the  fun  com- 
menced. By  the  time  I  was  building  a 
mile  a  day  the  privately  owned  lines 
capitulated  and  were  ready  to  sell  at  any 
price.  Finally  the  city  bought  them  in 
for  nineteen  and  a  half  millions. 

'Terhaps  that  experience  did  me  good. 
The  people  weren't  so  far  wrong,  after 
all.  As  a  business  man  I'd  have  paid 
twelve  millions  more  for  those  lines 
than  we  were  obliged  to  pay  for  them, 
although  I  must  say  that  the  twelve 
millions  was  not  clear  gain,  for  we 
wasted  some  money  building  our  own 
lines. 

"The  seven  years  has  taught  me  that 
in  politics  it  is  give  and  take.  You 
don't  get  the  quick  results  you  do  in 
business,  but  in  the  long  run  they  are 
Just  as,  or  even  more,  satisfactory. 
Moreover,  a  man  cannot  hold  political 
office  without  expecting  to  have  his 
every  act  subject  to  criticism  and  repeal. 
I  don't  mind  saying  it's  a  hard  lesson 
for  a  successful  man  to  learn." 

The  writer  had  heard  two  rumors  con- 
cerning the  motive  prompting  Governor 
Groesbeck  in  the  appointment  of  Cou- 
zens  to  the  Michigan  Senatorship.  One 
was  that  he  bad  been  selected  as  the 
best  man  to  block  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  Henry  Ford.  Another  was  that 
the  amalgamated  traction  interests  of 
the  country  had  engineered  the  appoint- 
ment so  as  to  remove  Couzens  from  his 
(to  them)  dangerously  successful  sphere 
of  influence  in  the  operation  of  the  mu- 
nicipally owned  street"  railways  of  De- 
troit    The  new  Senator  was  frank  in 


discussing   both,   neither   of   which    he 
credited. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  block  Henry 
Ford's  political  aspirations,"  be  said.  "I 
can  never  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, for  I  was  born  in  Canada.  Be- 
sides, I  am  confident  that  if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  does  not  nominate  Mr.  Ford, 
he  will  run  independently  in  the  next 
campaign.  He  cannot  see  that  a  man 
must  have  a  career  in  politics.  Just 
as  In  business.  A  man  cannot  start  at 
the  top  in  one  any  more  than  in  the 
other.  Mr.  Ford  would  be  the  last  one 
In  the  world  to  expect  that  any  one 
should  begin  his  business  career  at  the  . 
bead  of  a  company,  say,  like  his  own. 
Yet  be  thinks  he  can  begin  in  politics 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  If  I 
had  been  appointed  Senator  straight 
from  the  Ford  office,  it  would  have  been 
a  foolish  political  blunder.  I  doubt  if  I 
would  have  been  considered  at  all  If 
I  had  not  been  first  Police  Commis- 
sioner and  then  Mayor  of  Detroit." 

"Do  you  think  the  Governor  was  In- 
fluenced, even  unconsciously,  by  the 
traction  interests  who  want  you  out  of 
the  Mayoralty?" 

"No;  but,  even  If  so.  It  does  not  make 
much  difference.  The  Justness  of  the 
principle  of  munlcii>al  ownership  is  not 
dependent  on  the  retention  in  office  of 
any  one  man,  or  any  two,  or  any  three 
men.  And  my  leaving  the  Mayoralty 
will  not  affect  the  operation  of  the  street 
railways  of  Detroit.  Municipal  owner- 
ship is  established  there  for  all  time  to 
come. 

"It  will  spread  to  other  cities,  too.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  people  of  all  large 
cities  want  to  own  their  own  street  rail- 
ways. It  is  simply  a  question  of  finding 
out  how  to  do  it.  I  also  believe  In 
the  municipal  ownership  of  other  pub- 
lic utilities,  but  only  where  that  owner- 
ship can  exercise  an  Immediate  super- 
vision. 

"Some  people  confuse  this  Idea  with 
that  of  Socialism,  with  which  it  has  lit- 
tle in  common.  At  lunch  to-day  a  high 
official  of  one  Of  the  New  York  gas  com- 
panies, who  was  ridiculing  my  ideas, 
said  to  me,  'How  would  you  like  it  if 
some  one  proposed  that  the  Government 
should  take  over  the  operation  of  the 
Fcrd  company?' 

"'What  shallow  thinking!'  I  replied: 
'the  Ford  company  has  no  monopoly  un- 
less it  be  one  self-created  by  superior 
skill  and  energy  and  organization  in  a 
field  naturally  open  to  all.  I  am  for  the 
widest  possible  freedom  of  opportunity 
in  any  such  class  of  enterprise. 

"'But  when  you  come  to  street  rail- 
ways or  gas  or  electric  or  telephone 
companies,  there  Is  no  field  for  compe- 
tition. There  Is  an  inherent  monopoly 
in  the  nature  of  the  business  itself,  and 
the  people  not  only  have  a  right  to  own 
and  operate  it  but  it  is  a  duty  they  owe 
themselves,  and  one  which  is  absolutely 
certain  to  be  observed  universally  sooner 
or  later.' 

"My  gas  company  friend  then  asked 
me  If  I  didn't  think  private  companies 
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secured  more  'efficiency'  than  public 
ones.  'Suppose  I  please  you  by  saying, 
"Yes"  (which  isn't  always  Justified), 
what  difference  does  that  make?'  I  said. 
'I'll  answer  the  question  with  another: 
Is  your  home  always  run  in  the  highest 
degree   of   efficiency?     Ill  venture  to 
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say  no.  Moreover,  yon  wouldn't  allow 
any  outsider  to  come  and  install  an 
"efficiency"  system  in  your  home.  It's 
your  home,  and  it's  run  to  please  you 
and  that's  enough.  The  city's  streets 
and  the  public  utilities  of  a  city  are  its 
"home,"  and  the  i>eople  want  to  run  it 
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themselves;  they  want  to  say  how  it 
shall  be  run  and  what  it  costs  to  run  it: 
and  if  there  is  any  profit  they  want  the 
benefit  of  it,  Just  the  same  as  tbey  ought 
to  be  willing  to  stand  for  any  expense 
that  is  necessary  to  get  satisfactory  ser- 
vice.' " 


THE  TURCO-BOLSHEVIST  MENACE 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM   THE  LAUSANNE  CONFERENCE 

BY  ELBERT  FRANCIS   BALDWIN 


(Cj   Kt'ystonc 
ISMET  PASHA,  TURKISH  REPBESENTATIVE 
AT  LAUSANNE 

HERE  at  Lausanne,  in  1912,  Turkey 
signed  a  peace  treaty. 
Here  at  Lausanne,  in  1922,  Tur- 
key now  proposes  to  sign  another  peace 
treaty. 

What  a  difference  the  decade  has 
made!  What  a  totally  different  and 
startling  difference!  Then  the  Turk, 
vanquished  in  the  Tripolitan  War  with 
Italy,  gave  up  to  her  the  Turkish  North 
African  possessions,  and  humbly  too. 
But  quickly,  later,  the  Turk  was  to  be- 
come yet  humbler,  for  the  Balkan 
League,  formed  by  the  genius  of  Venl- 
zelos,  expelled  him  from  all  his  Euro- 
pean possessions  save  the  Constantinople 
district. 

The  Turk  was  to  become  still  humbler 
because  the  World  War  stripped  him 
of  that  district  and  of  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Palestine.  The  Turk  had 
been  called  a  Sick  Man  before.  He  was 
indeed  a  Sick  Man  now. 

Nevertheless  here  he  is  back  again  in 
Lausanne,  not  sick  at  all  but  very  well, 
very  brash — in  fact,  better  and  more  of 
a  going  concern  than  he  has  been  for  at 
least  two  hundred  years. 

His  resurrection  has  been  due  to  tbree 

igs: 


(1)  The  culpable  negligence  of  the 
Entente  Powers. 

(2)  The  quick-wlttedness  of  the  Bolsh- 
evikl. 

(3)  The  new  direction  given  to  the 
Young  Turk  movement  by  Mustapha 
Kemal  and  bis  associates  and.  In  pai^ 
ticular,  by  tieir  recent  victory  over  the 
Greeks  and  expulsion  of  them  from  Asia 
Minor. 

In  1919,  the  year  after  the  World  War, 
had  the  Powers  spent  less  time  In  fram- 
ing a  League  of  Nations  and  more  time 
in  quickly  concluding  peace  treaties 
with  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, and  Turkey,  we  should  not  have 
had  to  wait  until  the  summer  of  1920 
before  the  particular  treaty  with  Turkey 
was  signed.  That  time  lost  was  precious 
time  gained  for  the  Kemallsts  and 
Bolsheviki.  It  gave  to  the  Kemallsts  a 
chance  to  grow  strong  enough  to  resist 
ratification  by  the  Turkish  Parliament 
in  Constantinople  and  to  denounce  the 
whole  treaty  by  means  of  the  new  Par- 
liament set  up  at  Angora.  It  gave  to 
the  Bolsheviki  Just  the  opportunity  de- 
sired of  spreading  their  propaganda 
throughout  the  Orient  by  the  use  of 
Kemalist  Turkey  as  a  propagandist. 
They  took  successful  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  Had  the  Entente  Powers 
used  ordinary  prevision  and  had  they 
been  united,  they  might  have  prevented 
some  of  the  mischief  which  arose  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  war  and  the 
present  day. 

Two  years  ago  a  Turco-Bolshevist 
treaty  was  signed  by  which  Russian  re- 
sources were  placed  at  Turkey's  disposal. 
From  that  time  on  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  rubles  have  come  to  Turkey 
from  Russia.  Arms  and  ammunition 
have  come  too;  the  Turkish  troops  to- 
day, it  is  said,  are  to  a  large  extent 
armed  with  British  and  French  rifles, 
originally  sent  to  Denlkln  and  Wrangel 
and  captured  from  them  by  the  Bolsh- 
eviki. Greece  has  been  defeated  by 
Turkey  in  war,  therefore,  not  only  by 
the  undoubted  military  skill  and  bravery 
of  the  Ottoman  troops,  but  also  because 
of  Bolshevist  Russia's  material  support. 

This  support  would  have  been  serious 
enough  were  the  Turk  still  a  Sick  Man. 
But  a  leader  had  arisen  In  Islam.  He 
knew  how  to  build  a  real  civil  and  mili- 
tary government.     Perhaps   no  single 
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individual  is  to-day  more  significant  of 
the  mighty  change  which  has  occurred 
in  Turkey  than  is  Mustapha  Kemal. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  result 
is  that  the  Turk  comes  to  Lausanne  not 
only  a  well  man  but,  what  is  far  more 
menacing,  with  the  Bolshevik  behind 
him. 

Together  they  appear  here  ostensibly 
for  peace,  and  many  naive  negotiators 
of  peace,  meeting  them,  have  seemed, 
during  this  first  week  of  the  Lausanne 
Conference,  to  have  taken  them  at  their 
face  value,  not  at  their  real  value. 

What  the  Turks  and  the  Bolsheviki 
are  after  is,  not  peace,  but  war.  Under 
all  these  supposed  arrangements  for 
peace  they  would  like  to  do  something 
to  involve  the  Powers  in  confiict,  no 
matter  what  solemn  promises  may  be 
signed. 

We  have  but  to  note  the  history  of  the 
past  two  OT  three  weeks  to  be  sure  of 
this.  The  Turk,  for  instance,  entirely 
disregarding  the  recently  signed  Mu- 
dania  agreement,  has  demanded  imme- 
diate possession  of  Constantinople  and 
Immediate  abolition  of  the  Capitulations 
(the  long-recognized  rights  of  foreigners 
to  enjoy  the  indeitendence  of  their  own 
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'     courts).     And  the   Bolshevik,  by  the 
'      mouth  of  Vorowsky  here,  the  other  day 
^      demanded  Turkish  control  of  the  Straits 
and  added:    "We  oppose  turning  them 
''     over  to  the  League  of  Nations,  because 
"     it  Is  an  organization  of  bourgeois  states 
from  which  we  cannot  get  a  fair  deaL" 
Doubtless  Vorowsky  was  thinking  of  the 
special  treaty  between  Angora  and  Mos- 
cow of  January  5,  1922,  by  which  the 
fifth  article  bound  the  two  Powers  to 
decide  only  after  mutual  agreement  their 
policy  as   regards  the   Straits.     Thus 
Bolshe^sm  can  prevent  Kemalism  from 
accepting  te'rms  at  Lausanne  which  it 
does  not  approve. 

Both  Turk  and  Bolshevik,  be  assured, 
look  beyond  the  Straits.  They  are 
thinking  of  the  Balkans  as  well.  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  Turk  is  satisfied  '^th 
merely  getting  back  into  Europe  and  en- 
Joying  his  old  boundaflee?  Not  he. 
Flushed  with  recent  victory,  he  dreams 
of  a  still  farther  advance. 
The    Bolshevik,    by    supporting    the 
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Turk,  also  dreams  of  a  Bolshevist  foot- 
hold in  the  Balkans. 

Will  this  meet  with  opposition  from 
the  western  Powers?  Yea.  Opposition 
talk,  surely,  and  here  at  Lausanne 
a-plenty.  But  how  about  deeds  instead 
of  words?  How  about  force,  war? 
There,  too,  the  Turk  and  the  Bolshevik 
are  ready  for  you.  They  see  a  possible 
western  armed  opposition — ^but  they  also 
see  an  eastern  front  made  up  of  Turks, 
Russians,  and  Germans.  They  are  not 
forgetful  of  Germany's  longing  for  re- 
venge. We  would  then  see  Just  how 
many  soldiers  and  how  much  ammuni- 
tion Germany  has  been  secretly  training 
and  preparing  during  these  recent  years. 

The  Lausanne  Conference  has  com- 
pleted its  first  week.  Thus  far  it  has 
considered  matters  like  a  plebiscite  for 
Western  Thrace,  or  like  giving  Bulgaria 
a  neutralized  avenue  to  the  ^gean  Sea 
(our  Government's  announcement  on  a 
well-selected  day  of  an  open-door  policy 
being  of  greater  potential  importance). 
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and  has  thus  far  but  touched  the  fringe 
of  the  first  of  the  four  real  matters  in 
hand — the  boundaries  of  Turkey-in- 
Europe,  the  freedom  of  the  Straits,  the 
Capitulations,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Christian  minorities  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. From  what  I  can  ascertain  here, 
these  matters  are  to  be  presented  by  a 
diplomatic  and  really  quite  united  En- 
tente front. 

Suppose  they  are.  And  suppose  the 
Turk  actually  signs  a  fairly  reasonable 
treaty  of  peace.  Would  it  be  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on?  Will  the  Turk, 
especially  with  the  Bolshevik  behind 
him,  hesitate  to  break  his  promise  as 
immediately  and  as  cynically  as  he  did 
the  Mudania  agreement? 

The  Lausanne  Conference  will  be 
worth  while,  not  because  of  the  Lau- 
sanne treaty,  but  because  of  the  Impres- 
sion it  makes  upon  the  Turk  and  the 
Bolshevik  that  under  the  velvet  glove 
of  peace  lies  the  iron  hand  of  force. 

lAUsanne,  Switzerland,  Nov.  2T,  1932, 


SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE   BY  BARON  S.  A.   KORFF 


ATRIP  to  Europe  in  these  days  is 
no  longer  an  unmixed  pleasure. 
Not  so  much  on  account  of  physi- 
oal  discomforts,  for  traveling  arrange- 
ments have  been  much  improved  lately. 
One  does  not  lose  trunks  or  miss  sleep- 
ing-cars as. easily  as  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Even  visas,  those  curses  of  war 
time,  are  obtainable  without  much  di£B- 
culty,  though  invariably  with  endless 
delays.  It  is  the  moral  side  of  the  pic- 
ture that  is  so  depressing  for  travelers 
from  America;  the  prevailing  suffering, 
the  social  and  economic  disorder  reign- 
ing everywhere  In  Europe,  the  moral 
degradation,  the  hopeless  absence  of  Im- 
provements, the  dejection  of  so  many 
people  in  so  many  countries — it  is  such 
things  which  create  the  striking  con- 
trast with  the  quiet  and  well-being  in 
the  United  States.  The  discouraging 
aspect  of  this  situation  is  the  over- 
whelming evidence  that  there  is  worse 
Still  to  come,  that  all  Europe  is  far  from 
being  freed  of  her  troubles  and  perhaps 
will  be  for  a  very  long  while. 

Conditions  in  England  I  found  were 
much  worse  than  I  had  expected.  Eng- 
land is  living  through  a  very  severe 
crisis,  both  economically  and  socially. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  an  eco- 
nomic storm  is  hanging  over  the  coun- 
try. The  burden  of  taxation  has  reached 
a  point  which  is  fairly  crushing  some  of 
the  middle  classes;  although  the  Gov- 
ernment has  somewhat  reduced  the 
per  cent  (from  30  it  has  gone  down  to 
25),  the  taxes  are  still  exceptionally 
heavy. 

Unemployment  is  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  situation.  Young  men, 
single  and  in  groups,  walk  the  streets  of 
provincial  towns  and  patiently  wait  to 


pick  up  a  penny  here  and  there.  Beg- 
ging was  always  conspicuous  in  London; 
now  it  is  increased  tenfold.  Men,  some- 
times in  military  uniform,  cripples  and 
war  veterans,  sing  and  beg  on  all  cor- 
ners of  the  London  streets,  or  play  cheap 
Instruments,  standing  or  croucfaing  on 
the  sidewalks. 

Socially  there  has  developed  in  Eng- 
land a  dangerous  crisis,  too.  It  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  war.  Some 
time  must  pass  before  the  nation  can 
adapt  itself  to  new  conditions.  Some  of 
the  former  middle  classes  are  bound  to 
disappear,  having  been  crushed  and 
ground  down  by  modem  conditions. 
New  ones  are  growing  up,  crystallizing 
rapidly,  replacing  the  old  ones.  This 
naturally  causes  pain  to  the  nation  and 
accounts  for  much  of  England's  present- 
day  trouble.  Only  her  sound  finance  can 
save  England  from  an  economic  break- 
down. The  banking  system  (the  City) 
i{i  still  healthy,  helping  to  pull  through 
this  crisis. 

In  France,  by  the  way.  Just  the  oppo- 
site has  happened.  While  the  country 
is  sound  economically  and  is  steadily 
building  Itself  up  and  growing  in 
strength,  the  finances  are  in  a  disastrous 
condition  and  at  the  mercy  of  most  un- 
scrupulous elements,  creating  that  un- 
sympathetic impression  abroad,  and  in 
particular  in  America,  that  French  con- 
ditions are  not  satisfactory.  France  is 
not  out  of  danger  yet,  but  if  one  com- 
pares the  situation  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, one  can  easily  see  the  advantages 
France  has  over  England.  Perhaps  Just 
here  we  have  the  main  reason  of  the 
disastrous  opposition  existing  t)etween 
these  two  countries. 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  their  respec- 


tive grievances,  when  one  travels  in 
Europe  at  the  present  day  one  can  easily 
see  and  feel  everywhere  that  Just  this 
unfortunate  opposition  of  France  and 
England  is  at  the  root  of  all  Europe's 
modem  troubles.  There  will  not  be,  and 
there  cannot  be,  any  peace  in  Europe 
while  this  lasts.  This  applies  to  every 
European  question;  to  the  Near  East 
and  Turkey,  to  the  German  reparations 
and  monarchical  threats,  to  Russia  and 
the  Balkans,  and  finally  even  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  latter  will  cer- 
tainly remain  impotent  and  without 
significance  or  authority  as  long  as  these 
two  great  Powers  are  at  odds.  Without 
exaggeration,  one  can  say  that  this 
strange  antagonism  is  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Both  sides  are  impatient  of  each 
other  in  a  like  degree.  The  French 
papers  are  full  of  vilifying  attacks  on 
English  statesmen.  Last  summer  Lloyd 
George  was  their  special  target.  The 
English  heartily  reciprocate  and  flirt 
with  the  Germans  to  spite  the  French. 
To  an  outsider  there  seems  very  little  to 
choose  between  the  two.  And,  naturally, 
many  evil  elements  make  capital  out  of 
this  fatal  quarrel:  the  Turk  is  saved  by 
it,  the  bolshevik  is  strengthened,  the 
German  monarchists  become  hopeful  of 
vengeance  and  of  escaping  the  repara- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany  seems 
much  better  off  than  could  be  expected 
At  least  the  countryside  lives  quite  con- 
tentedly, producing  the  minimum  neces- 
sary for  each  family.  The  Government, 
however  well  Intentioned,  is  exceedingly 
weak  and  has  no  ways  of  pressing  out 
of  the  population  the  surplus  that  It 
needs  for  reparations.  Outwardly  there 
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exists  a  visible  ImproTement  In  the  con- 
ditions of  the  people.  Some  shrewd  ob- 
servers have  pointed  that  out  lately;  for 
example,  the  well-known  English  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Robert  C.  Long  (in  the 
November  number  of  the  "Fortnightly 
Review")  tries  to  explain  this  fact  by  a 
willful  and  systematic  Pug  on  the  part 
of  the  Germans  and  by  showing  that  the 
German  taxes,  though  apparently  over- 
whelming, really  do  not  overwhelm,  and 
that  there  exists  still  a  wide  margin  for 
the  further  fall  of  the  mark  compared, 
for  instance,  with  Bussia. 

In  the  cities  of  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  ones,  of  course  there 
is  much  misery.'  As  in  England,  some 
of  the  middle  classes  are  being  ground 
down  and  ruined  by  present  conditions; 
pensioners,  professors,  teachers,  old  men 
and  women,  living  on  modest  incomes, 
are  terribly  hurt  by  these  conditions, 
and  In  particular  by  the  continuing  fall 
of  the  value  of  the  mark.  But  In  the 
country,  in  agricultural  Germany,  all 
this  is  hardly  felt,  and  an  outsider  gets 
the  impression  that  only  one  thing  keeps 
Germany  fronr  flourishing — namely,  the 
fact  that  Prance  prevents  this  by  "sit- 
ting on  the  lid." 

It  is  no  longer  the  question  of  repara- 
tions that  bothers  the  French,  nor  the 
hcpe  of  getting  money,  products,  or  ser- 
vices out  of  Germany.  It  is,  rather,  this 
possible  regeneration  and  rapid  improve- 
ment of  their  eastern  competitors.  True, 
the  improvement  or  regeneration-  has  not 
yet  started,  but  all  is  ready  as  soon  as 
the  pressure  of  France  disappears.  And 
one  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  develop- 
ments in  such  a  case  will  be  startling. 
Foreseeing  this,  France  holds  Germany 
down,  endeavoring  to  build  up,  mean- 
while, her  own  shattered  strength  and 
to  prepare  herself  very  carefully  for  the 
inevitable  moment  when  she  will  finally 
have  to  face  free  competition  with  a  re- 
stored Germany. '  Thus  the  question  of 
reparattt>ns  seems  to  be  for  the  moment 
mere  camouflage  for  much  more  serious 
considerations.  France  will  hold  down 
the  lid  as  long  as  she  possibly  can. 

England  knows  it,  too,  and  is  very 
much  alarmed  at  the  gradual  increase  of 
French  strength.  Here  we  have  prob- 
ably the  main  reason  for  English  opposi- 
tion to  modern  France.  It  is  an  old  and 
well-established  principle  of  English 
policy  to  prevent  by  alliances  or  ententes 
with  the  weaker  ones  any  single  Conti- 
nental Power  from  becoming  predomi- 
nant. This  is  why  England  was  against 
Napoleon;  why  she  systematically  op- 
posed tire  expansion  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire; why  she  went  into  the  disastrous 
Crimean  War  against  Czar  Nicholas  I. 
whom  she  dreaded-,,  why  she  fought  Ger- 
many In  the  recent  war;  and  why. 
Anally,  she  is  at  present  against 
France — because  the  latter  country  is 
gaining  tremendously  In  economic 
strength  and  in  political  influence  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  This  is  why 
England  coddles  Germany  and  why  the 
t^nglish  Government  tries  systematically 
1  keep  Russia  weak  and  under  Bolah* 
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evik  administration,  whereas  France 
speculates  on  a  stronger  Russia,  in  order 
to  get  back  as  much  as  possible  of  her 
capital  sunk  in  Russian  enterprises. 

These  strange  political  paradoxes  and 
contradictions  can  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: France  wants  Germany  to  remain 
weak  as  long  as  possible,  while  she  her- 
self builds  up  her  economic  resources 
and  political  Influences,  and  hopes  for  a 
stronger  Russia,  which  could  repay  in 
the  future  the  French  debt;  whereas 
England  prefers  to  see  Russia  weak  and 
Impotent,  to  be  able  to  exploit  freely  the 
Russian  markets,  and  does  not  mind  nor 
fear  a  recuperating  Germany,  and  in 
some  cases  is  even  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  Germans  in  order  to  secure 
eastern  European  markets,  which  she 
needs  so  badly. 

The  Bolsheviki  meanwhile  make  good 
profit  out  of  this  strife  between  their 
most  dangerous  opponents.  They  are 
the  typical  tcrtius  gaudena,  sitting  on 
the  fence  and  watching  France  and 
England  blindly  destroying  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Versailles  Peace. 
Verily,  this  treaty  is  built  on  three  main 
principles,  and  all  three  of  them  are  now 
being  diligently  destroyed  by  the  former 
Allies;  the  treaty  rested,  first,  on  the 
alliance  and  co-operation  of  France  and 
England;  secondly,  on  the  absence  of 
Russia  from  the  political  stage  of  1919; 
and,  thirdly,  on  the  presumption  of  last- 
ing weakness  of  Germany,  vanquished 
and  humiliated.  At  present  we  can 
easily  see  that  the  reverse  conditions 
prevail:  France  and  England  are  busy 
quarreling  and  vilifying  each  other; 
Russia  is  unexpectedly  coming  back, 
and,  in  the  Turkish  question  for  exam- 
ple, asserting  herself  in  a  most  surpris- 
ing manner;  and  Germany  too  is  show- 
ing unmistakable  signs  that  her  former 
weakness  had  no  permanent  character  at 
all.  No  wonder  that  thoughtful  men  be- 
gin to  wonder  what  will  come  to  Europe 
when  the  Versailles  pact  finally  crum- 
bles to  pieces. 

Then  there  is  the  Polish  question,  too, 
overhanging  eastern  Europe  that  bothers 
modern  statesmen  and,  not  least  of  all, 
the  French  Government,  which  so  re- 
cently and  so  unwisely  helped  the  Poles 
to  develop  their  dangerous  imperialism. 
Poland  is  at  present  faced  by  great  difil- 
cultles;  she  has  the  second  largest  antiy 
In  Europe,  she  Is  militaristic,  aggres- 
sive, very  self-complacent,  and  at  the 
same  time  economically  one  of  the  weak- 
est countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  throes 
of  a  great  social  crisis.  Poland  with  her 
30,000,000  Is  much  weaker,  for  instance, 
than  Czechoslovakia  with  her  14,000,000 
or  Jugoslavia  with  also  14,000,000  inhabi- 
tants; Poland  is  surrounded  by  potential 
enemies — 130,000.000  Russians  on  one 
side  and  70,000.000  G«rmans  on  the 
other,  and  on  both  frontiers  there  is 
much  feeling  of  hostility;  Poland  has  a 
national  and  class  problem  to  solve, 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult European  problems  of  our  times; 
she  has  only  shattered  economic  re- 
sources, imports  that  cannot  be  balanced 


by  exports,  ruined  Industries  that  do  noi 
succeed  in  recuperating,  and  so  forth 
In  consequence  many  troubles  might  de 
velop  in  this  eastern  storm  center  of 
Europe. 

In  Scandinavia  and  Finland,  on  the 
contrary,  conditions  are  very  different. 
One  can  somewhat  rest  there  from  the 
European  squabbles.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  fortunate  comers  of  Europe, 
where  conditions  have  become  normal 
and  independent  of  the  French,  English, 
or  German  contest.  •  Scandinavia  always 
was  more  or  less  self-sufllclent,  and  Fin- 
land is  rapidly  becoming  so.  These  four 
peoples— Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes, 
and  f^nns — realize  very  well  that  all 
their  future  happiness  depends  on  such 
self-sufficiency;  all  their  recent  en- 
deavors are  concentrated  on  securing 
such  an  independent  position.  On  the 
whole  they  succeed  very  well,  perhaps 
even  too  well,  as  In  some  respects  self- 
sufficiency  has  led  to  self-complacency, 
which  is  always  dangerous  and  in  glar- 
ing contradiction  with  modem  ideals  of 
international  co-operation. 

Of  the  four.  Finland  lately  has 
changed  most.  She  has  become  very 
markedly  independent  in  her  economic 
position.  Of  course  there  always  re- 
mains hanging  over  her  the  "Russian 
danger;"  the  Finns  feel  It  very  keenly. 
Nobody  can  tell  yet  what  the  future 
Russia  will  be,  what  surprise  the  psy- 
chology of  the  awakening  Russian  nation 
has  in  store  for  the  outside  world.  If  It 
ever  develops  Imperialistic  or  chauvinis- 
tic tendencies,  there  naturally  will  arise  . 
a  tremendous  danger  for  the  small  bor- 
der states,  Finland  among  them.  It  Is 
not  Imminent,  however,  and  these  tiny 
nations  have  ample  chance  of  preparing 
for  the  event  and  trying  to  avoid  It.  In 
this  respect  the  best  means  would  seem 
to  be  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  friendship 
of  Russia  and  carefully  to  avoid  national 
irritation.  Unfortunately,  not  every- 
thing is  satisfactory  in  this  respect. 
Such  Irritation  does  not  exist  on  both 
sides  of  the  Russian  frontier;  this  is 
bound  to  increase  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  for  the  smaller  nations. 

One  strange  thing  strikes  the  traveler 
In  Scandinavia;  namely,  the  fact  that 
gold  Is  actually  at  a  discount.  Nobody 
seems  to  want  it,  invariably  preferring 
paper  money;  whereas  silver  Is  very 
much  sought  and  valued  higher  than 
paper  money.  Silver  is  bought  by  silrer- 
smiths  for  Jewel  settings  and  ornaments, 
while  gold  Is  hardly  ever  used  any  more. 
In  Copenhagen  some  banks  actually  re- 
fuse to  accept  for  exchange  English 
sovereigns.  Before  the  war  this  would 
not  have  seemed  possible,  the  sovereign 
always  being  considered  the  most  wel- 
come and  reliable  piece  of  money.  Now 
it  is  of  no  special  use  to  any  dne;  while 
the  American  dollar,  in  bills  or  coin.  Is 
the  most  popular  currency  everywhere. 

After  having  seen  these  European 
troubles  and  felt  the  mutual  suspicions, 
jealousies,  and  envies  everywhere,  a 
traveler  returns  to  the  United  States  as 
to  a  haven  of  peace. 
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An  elghty-flve-year-old  Jewish  rabbi,  who  came   here  trom  a  little  town   In   Russia.     After  the 
quiet  surroundings  In  which  he  had  spent   his   life,   the  New  York  sky-scrapers  filled  him   with 

a  very  great  and  deep  wonder 


ELLIS  ISLAND  THROUGH  RUSSIAN  EYES 

ILLUSTRATIONS   BY   USA   GOMBARG 


MISERY  is  leveling  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  and  Ellis 
Island  is  their  meeting-place. 
Here  they  weep  and  exchange  sto- 
ries, here  are  reached  the  lowest 
depths  of  despair  and  the  most 
sublime  heights  of  happiness;  mis- 
tress and  servant,  rich  and  poor, 
they  sit  side  by  side  as  equals,  for 
the  only  riches  of  which  they  can 
boast  is  the  hope  that  America  will 
permit  them  to  land.  Small  wonder 
that  this  is  the  first  subject  to  at- 
tract the  resiK>nsive  Imagination 
and  prolific  pencil  of  Usa  Gombarg, 
one  of  the  most  recent  arrivals 
from — it  is  hard  to  say  where;  since 
it  has  taken  him  almost  four  years 
to  cover  the  distance  from  Petro- 
grad  to  New  York,  a  Journey  that 
should  be  made  in  two  weeks.  But 
this  is  the  fate  of  nutny. 

Usa  Gombarg  spent  many  years 
delighting  the  Russian  public  by  his 
spirited  caricatures  of  great  men 
and  women  and  great  events,  add- 
ing to  these  a  fine  sense  of  humor, 
a  gentle  satire,  and  sometimes  a 
grim  warning.  He  was  a  contribu-' 
tor  to  all  the  leading  publications, 


and  during  the  last  few  years  be 
was  the  editor  of  "Art,"  a  magazine 
published  in  Petrograd,  similar  to 
the  "International  Studio"  in  its 
aims  and  appearance. 

With  the  Revolution  Mr.  Gombarg 
started  his  wanderings,  and  Russia 
lost  Just  another  man  of  talent.  He 
worked  his  way  to  Kief,  drawing 
for  local  publications,  and  finally 
reached  Warsaw,  where  his  versa- 
tile pencil  attacked  Poland's  politi- 
cal troubles  with  vigor.  However, 
Europe  offers  few  opportunities  at 
present,  so  Mr.  Gombarg  continued 
his  westward  course — en  route  for 
the  United  States.  He  reached 
Genoa  during  the  Conference,  and 
his  portraits  of  the  participants 
were  featured  in  the  New  York 
"World."  He  arrived  in  the  United 
States  quite  recently. 

To  Europeans  Ellis  Island  is  a 
mysterious  mechanism  from  which 
emanate  strange  decisions,  so  It  is 
natural  that  the  first  subject  se- 
lected on  American  soil  by  Mr. 
Gombarg  was  this  "Island  of  Tears." 
He  spent  a  day  there  sketching,  and, 
since  a  steamer  from  a  northern 


port  had  Just  arrived,  his  subjects 
were  Jews — Jews  from  Poland,  Jews 
from  the  Ukraine — all  fleeing  from 
persecution,  civil  strife,  pogroms, 
and  starvation.  And  while  be 
sketched  they  told  him  of  their  past 
lives  and  of  their  future  dreams, 
always  in  that  dull  monotone  in 
which  people  speak  of  unspeakable 
horrors  when  the  horrors  have  be- 
come habitual. 

The  Jews  of  the  Ukraine  and 
Poland  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war. 
for  one  army  after  another  passed 
through  the  towns  where  they  had 
small  stores,  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  they  were  victimized.  Soldiers 
do  not  hesitate  to  pillage  when  they 
need  something.  With  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Russia  new  persecutions 
started  up  in  the  Ukraine  and  thou 
sands  of  Jews  poured  into  Poland, 
where  conditions  were  already  un- 
speakably bad.  It  is  fortunate  that 
relief  agencies  have  been  active  in 
taking  care  of  this  mass  of  home- 
less and  disoriented  people,  for 
there  is  no  work  for  them,  and  their 
only  hope  lies  in  America. 

Natalie  de  Boookt. 
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The  GhettoB  of  the  Ukraine  are  responsible  for  thousanda 
of  Jews  similar  to  the  one  Mr.  Gombarg  picked  out.  This 
man's  wife  was  killed  during  a  pogrom  and  be  was  stranded 
In  Bessarabia  for  a  whole  year,  picking  up  a  precarious 
living,  starving  most  of  the  time,  before  be  found  relatives 
In  the  United  States  to   whom  he  could  come 


The  widow  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer  from  the  Ukraine,  where  be 
was  killed  during  a  pogrom.  She  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  For 
two  years  tbls  woman  has  been  tossed  about,  always  living  in  tbe 
hope  of  reaching  a  daughter  who  resided  In  Chicago.  The  old 
woman  finally  reached  the  shores  of  America.  But  ber  daughter 
was  dead.  And  she  has  been  detained  for  the  authorities  to  decide 
what  disposition  to  make  of  ber  case 


A  Jew  from  Belarossia,  a  province  of  Russia,  where  be  was 

a  wealthy  lumberman.    His  one  great  regret,  which  he  voices 

persistently.  Is  that  he  was  unable  to  bring  to  America  with 

hlro  his  two  fine  heraea 


A  Jewish  cab  and  truck  driver,  wearing  tbe  ofnolal  CK^  of 
the  isvosteblk  in  Poland.  His  great  ambition  is  to  drtT«  an 
automobile,  and  be  discusses  a  car  In  tanna  of  tlM  staM* 


TYPES  OF  RUSSIAN   IMMIGRANTS 
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A  Jewish  futher  and  mother  from  Poland,  who  came  here  to  a  son.   who  htmself  was  nine  years 
old  when  he  came  over.     They  did  not  recognize  the  dapper  youth  of  twenty-one  in  American  store 

clothes  who  came  to  claim  them 


This  man  was  tbe  president  of  Ukrainian  Jewish 
What  will  the  United  States  offer  UmT 


A  Jo*>>ei>  from  Russia,  who  arrived  here  with  her  daughter 
and  grandson,  to  Join  the  daughter's  husband  in  this  country. 
At  Cherbourg  the  boy's  hand  became  infected  and  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  behind.  The  grandmother  fasted  during 
tbe  entire  journey,  spending  her  time  in  prayer  tor  the 
reooverr  of  the  boy  and  his  safe  arrival 


DRAWN  FROM  LIFE  BY  USA  GOMBARG- 
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THE  HEART  OF  ALASKA' 

BY   SHERMAN   ROGERS 

INDUSTRIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


CHICKALOOir  COAL  HIKEB 


TRANSPORTATION  being  without 
doubt  the  greatest  necessity  of 
every  section  of  Alaska,  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  building 
of  the  Government  railway  from  Seward 
to  Fairbanks — a  distance  of  467  miles. 

Grave  doubts  have  been  expressed  in 
some  quarters  regarding  the  necessity  of 
constructing  this  road.  Theorists  only 
could  offer  an  objection.  It  was  every 
bit  as  necessary  as  the  building  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern 
to  develop  the  Northwest.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  Government  to  build  this 
line — a  bounden  duty.  No  private  opera- 
tor could  have  built  it,  since  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  resources  of  Alaska  are 
owned  by  the  Government,  and  are  there- 
fore tax  free.  Without  these  two  strips  of 
steel  from  the  coast  to  Fairbanks  a  few 
years  would  have  witnessed  the  practical 
depopulation  of  the  entire  Alaskan  in- 
terior, bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
MrKlnley  Range  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Richardson  Trail.  In  this  area  is  con- 
tained a  major  portion  of  the  agricul- 
tural lands,  coal  districts,  placer  dis- 
tricts of  the  Alaskan  Interior,  as  well  as 
several  very  promising  lode-minlng  sec- 
tions. 

It  Is  true  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  rail- 
way will  not  pay  operating  costs  for  sev- 
eral years — it  may  be  a  generation  before 
a  return  will  be  earned  on  the  original  in- 
vestment. Whatever  time  It  takes  makes 
very  little  difference  so  far  as  the  princi- 
ple of  the  construction  Is  concerned. 
Beyond  all  doubt  the  road  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  Alaskan  development 


Tno   othvr   article*   on   Alukk   by   Sh«miui 
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I  believe  that  the  road  was  constructed 
In  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner.  It  was 
built  during  the  high  period  of  wage 
rates,  when  materials  were  at  the  high- 
est peak.  It  was  constructed  with  all 
possible  despatch,  and  the  scores  of  re- 
sponsible business  men  I  talked  with 
from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  voiced  un- 
stinted praise  for  the  efficient  methods 
employed  In  building  the  line.  It  is  an 
excellent  railway,  constructed  with 
seventy-pound  steel,  and  soon  will  be 
practically  all  ballasted.  Colonel  Fred- 
erick Mears,  Chairman  of  the  Alaska 
Engineering  Commission,  builders  of  the 
Government  road,  is  a  highly  efficient 
engineer.  Although  in  the  Government 
service,  be  is  not  of  the  red-tape  variety. 
He  knows  what  he  wants  to  do,  knows 
how  it  should  be  done,  and  does  It. 
Colonel  Mears  had  a  very  efficient  staff 
of  assistant  officers,  including  several 
men  who  have  few  equals  in  their  line. 

These  men  were  confronted  with  tre- 
mendous obstacles.  The  work  completed 
is  a  monument  to  their  genius,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  secure  better  talent  under 
private  management.  I  have  only  un- 
stinted praise  for  the  wonderful  work 
accomplished  by  these  men,  but  I  dis- 
approve of  the  freight  rates  formerly 
Inaugurated  by  ex-Secretary  Lane — 
much  lower,  true,  than  the  Copper  River 
Railroad  schedules,  lower  than  the  old 
long-distance  river  rates;  but  this  road 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  for  a  few  years 
purely  a  development  project,  and  there 
should  be  no  relativity  between  the  rates 
charged  and  the  expenses  of  operation. 
The  country  will  never  develop  and  the 
road  will  not  pay  without  population. 


The  quickest  way  to  get  population  Is  to 
otter,  at  least  temporarily,  the  best  pos- 
sible inducements. 

If  there  was  ever  need  of  a  protecting 
subsidy  anywhere  on  earth,  it  should  be 
given  in  cheap  rates  in  the  Alaskan  in- 
terior. James  J.  Hill,  in  early  Great 
Northern  days,  established  rates  to 
pioneers  that  were  amazingly  low.  One 
of  his  directors  assured  him  that  the 
rates  charged  would  not  pay  for  coal 
alone.  Mr.  Hill  replied:  "We  have  two 
strips  of  steel  running  throtigh  a  people- 
less  empire.  If  we  charge  a  high  freight 
rate  now,  the  few  pioneers  along  our 
road  will  pull  up  stakes  and  leave.  Our 
road  will  only  pay  when  thousands  of 
pioneer  settlers  improve  the  land,  work 
out  the  timber,  grow  grain,  and  ship. 
Settlers  mean  eventual  success;  lack  of 
them,  failure.  If  we  haul  freight  for 
pioneers  practically  free  for  a  year  or 
so,  we  will  eventually  get  it  back  with  s 
high  rate  of  interest,  because  we  will  get 
Increased  freight  every  year  from  that 
time  on.  A  discouraging  freight  rate 
will  mean  two  streaks  of  rust" 

Then  he  made  a  statement  that.  In  my 
opinion,  applies  to  the  Alaskan  railway. 
He  said:  "A  railroad  traversing  a  new 
country  should  establish  a  rate  that  will 
pay  a  fair  return  when  the  country  is 
practically  developed." 

Because  of  this  fai^sighted  policy  the 
Great  Northern  was  the  only  Western 
continental  railway  that  never  faced  a 
receiver. 

I  realize  the  difficult  position  Colonel 
Mears  occupies  in  regard  to  granting  de- 
velopment rates.  The  Alaskan  Engineer- 
ing Commission  must  go  before  Congress 
for  new  appropriations  to  complete  the 
construction  work  and  make  up  deficits 
in  operation.  I  quite  understand  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  desire  the 
best  balance-sheet  possible  in  demon-' 
strating  the  earning  power  of  the  entire 
project,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  Con- 
gress Is  becoming  restless  regarding 
Alaskan  appropriations.  If  Congress 
has  any  inclination  to  look  askance  at 
appropriations  to  make  the  Government 
railway  a  success,  it  Is  as  short-sighted 
as  a  logger  in  Idaho  who  had  |6,000 
worth  of  cedar  poles  piled  up  on  skid- 
ways  two  miles  from  the  railway.  A 
buyer  contracted  to  purchase  the  poles, 
and  the  logger  asked  bids  to  put  a  road 
in  to  haul  the  poles  out  The  lowest  bid 
was  $1,000.  The  logger  threw  up  his 
hands  and  declared  he  could  not  afford 
the  outlay.  The  purchaser  was  stupefied. 
"Build  the  road,  man;  you  spend  $1,000 
and  get  $6,000.  In  other  words,  you  get 
back  $6  for  $1."  "That  may  all  be,"  re- 
plied the  logger,  "but  I  have  the  $1,000 
liability  before  I  have  th«  $6,000  asset 
and  I  dont  want  the  liability." 

Congress  would, be  aSiShqttiBi^ted  as 
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the  logger  if  it  objected  to  backing  the 
Alaska  railway  to  the  limit. 

When  wagon  roads  and  trail  feeders 
have  been  constructed,  thoroughly  tap- 
ping every  district  adjacent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment road,  and  encouraging  rates 
established,  the  interior  will  flourish,  the 
railway  will  eventually  prove  a  financial 
success,  and  its  construction  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  turning-point  of 
Alaskan  development. 

Pessimistic  "foreigners"  and  some 
"checakas"  going  over  the  road  declare 
that  it  traverses  a  barren,  impossible 
country;  that  it  is  a  white  elephant  now, 
and  always  will  be.  That  is  what  timid 
philosophers  said  about  Kansas,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  California  in  the  early 
days.  Arguments  of  this  nature  are 
childishly  groundless.  The  467-mile 
strip  of  steel  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks 
covers  a  country  with  as  great  possibili- 
ties as  any  like  length  of  road  west  of 
the  Mississippi  in  the  early  days.  This 
'  road  taps  the  Hope  end  Sunrise  quartz 
and  placer  mining  districts,  where  the 
Rirshey  mine  is  located  on  Palmer 
Creek.  A  mill  has  been  In  operation  on 
these  claims  for  some  time,  and  consid- 
erable gold  has  been  taken  out.  Many 
claims  are  being  prospected  in  this  dis- 
trict and  show  promise.  In  the  Sunrise 
district  the  Canyon  Creek  group  of  pla- 
cer claims  are  being  developed  by  the 
construction  of  a  dam  for  hydraulic  min- 
ing on  a  large  scale.  There  are  several 
large  placer  claims  In  this  district  that 
will  be  worked  extensively  when  water 
ditches  have  been  completed. 

The  Matanuska  coal  district  embraces 
many  thousands  of  acres  containing  de- 
posits of  high-grade  and  semi-bitumi- 
nous coal.  Several  companies  are  oper- 
ating with  success,  and  development 
work  is  being  carried  on.  The  Chicka- 
loon,  Baxter,  Evan  Jones,  Moose  Creek, 
and  Eska  developments  have  been  the 
most  prominent  In  this  field  so  far.   The 
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Chickaloon  prospecting  has  created  the 
most  attention.  The  work  on  this  mine 
lias  been  carried  on  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  developing  high- 
grade  coal  deposits  for  Navy  purposes. 
The  coal  veins  being  explored  in  this 
development  are  much  smaller  than 
other  veins  in  this  district,  but  are  of  a 
much  higher  grade  than  Moose  Creek, 
Eska,  Evan  Jones,  and  Baxter.  As  a 
rule,  the  coal  veins  In  the  entire  district' 
dip  from  forty  to  fifty  degrees  and  vary 
in  thickness  from  three  to  twenty  feet. 
However,  a  few  veins  of  lignite  have 
been  discovered  that  He  nearly  flat. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest 
aroused  by  the  now  famous  "Bain" 
statement.  H.  Foster  Bain,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  made  a  flying  visit  to 
the  Matanuska  and  Chickaloon  field,  and 
in  a  speech  in  Anchorage  made  some  re- 
marks that,  in  my  opinion,  were  not  cor- 
rectly understood.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Bain  did  not  say  coal  would  not  be  found 
in  paying  quantities.  He  did  say  that 
the  district  was  faulty;  that  extreme  de- 
velopment would  be  necessary  before 
large  unfaulted  deposits  would  be  dis- 
covered.    There    is    nothing    new    or 
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startling  in  this  statement.  Every 
Government  geographical  report  issued 
regarding  coal  in  this  district  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  has  contained  this  in- 
formation. Mr.  Bain  also  stated  that  at 
present  he  did  not  believe  the  coal 
mined  In  this  district  could  be  handled 
on  a  competitive  basis  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States. 

Experts  and  geologists  have  Just  as 
much  faith  In  the  Matanuska  field  now 
as  they  ever  had,  and  that  is  a  great 
deal;  but  if  any  one  ever  went  into  this 
district  with  the  idea  of  developing  large 
unfaulted  bodies  of  coal  with  little  finan- 
cial outlay  he  displayed  poor  Judgment 
and  total  lack  of  mining  ability.  The 
Matanuska  district  covers  a  very  large 
area,  with  numerous  outcroppings  of 
coal,  and  experts  who  know  the  field  and 
have  made  a  study  of  it  for  years  are 
fully  convinced  that  extensive  prospect- 
ing will  open  up  unfaulted  deposits  that 
will  eventually  permit  of  commercial 
mining. 

The  Navy  Department  and  the  Interior 
Department  did  not  engage  in  the 
Chickaloon  development  In  a  slipshod 
manner.  The  coal  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  proved  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
ceptable for  high-grade  Navy  purposes. 
Over  a  million  dollars  were  spent  on  the 
development  of  this  project  under  the 
direction  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission.  Several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  were  spent  on  a  coal-washing 
plant,  and  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  on  buildings  and  other  ex- 
traneous development.  Prospecting  was 
going  on  full  blast  when  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  decided  on  limitation 
of  navies,  simultaneously  with  General 
Dawes's  decision  to  limit  appropriations, 
and,  as  a  result,  overnight,  appropria- 
tions for  Alaskan  development  were  com- 
pletely cut  out  and  work  Immediately 
suspended. 

However,  let  me  say  here  that  naval 
officials  and  Interior  Department  offlciala 
have  just  as  much  faith  to-day  in  the 
Matanuska  and  Chickaloon  fields  as  they 
ever  had,  and.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  this  field  will 
be  developed — first  to  supply  local  pur- 
poses, and  later  for  general  commercial 
trade  sales. 

I  personally  know  very  little  about 
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roal.  I  am  simply  basing  lliis  opinion 
(in  the  opinion  of  Nationaliy  Icnown 
geolf/gists  and  coal  experts  who  are 
tlioroughly  familiar  with  the  ground 
and  have  l>een  watching  Its  development 
closely. 

A  few  miles  farther  up  the  line  from 
Matanuska  brings  us  to  Wassila,  gate- 
way to  the  Willow  Creek  mining  dis- 
trict, which  is  located  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  railway.  This  field  is  seventy 
miles  from  Anchorage.  A  good  wagon 
road  is  completed  to  within  from  five  to 
twelve  miles  to  the  various  mines  of  this 
district.  Fair  roads  have  been  con- 
structed to  the  various  properties.  But 
the  cost  of  transporting  supplies  and 
mining  machinery  over  the  last  seven 
miles  amounts  to  more  than  all  water 
and  rail  charges  and  the  haul  over 
twenty-two  miles  of  completed  road. 
The  lack  of  money  to  complete  the  last 
few  miles  has  prevented  at  least  two 
mills  from  going  into  the  district. 

The  district,  in  the  opinion  of  geolo- 
gists and  mining  experts,  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  in  the  Alaskan  interior, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  high-grade 
camp.  There  are  about  twenty-five 
mines  and  prospects  in  a  very  limited 
area,  and  the  ore,  which  is  all  of  the 
free  milling  gold  variety,  is  extremely 
rich  in  gold  content. 

About  two  million  dollars'  worth  of 
gold  has  been  taken  out,  and  extensive 
development  work  is  in  progress  on  the 
various  properties.  There  are  several 
stamp  mills  In  operation,  and  the  owners 
of  the  recently  developed  Drumheller 
mine,  adjoining  the  Talkeetna  mine,  are 
building  the  largest  mill  in  the  district 
this  fall.  The  great  ore  body  encoun- 
tered in  this  mine,  which  is  extremely 
high  grade,  places  the  district  in  the 
"permanent"  class;  and  the  Drumheller 
property  becomes  one  of  the  richest  gold 
properties  in  the  North.  The  principal 
properties  In  this  district  are  the  Lucky 
Shot,  War  Baby.  Gold  Bullion,  Gold 
Cord,  Mabel,  Opal,  Rae  Wallace,  Gold 
Mint,  Kelley  Mines,  the  Consolidated 
Gold  Mines,  and  the  Hatcher  Claims. 

North  of  and  close  to  the  Willow  Creek 
district  a  wagon  road  Is  being  contracted 
to  the  Cache  Creek  Placer  mining  dis- 
trict, where  fourteen  hydraulic  outfits 
are 'now  in  profitable  operation.  The 
Cache  Creek  country  promises  to  be  a 
steady  producer. 

The  Matanuska  Valley  traversed  by 
the  Government  railway  is  one  of  the 
largest  farming  sections  in  Alaska,  con- 
taining tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
level  and  rolling  highly  productive  soil. 
At  the  present  time  many  homesteaders 
are  improving  ranches  in  this  vicinity. 
Hay,  grains,  and  vegetable  *of  alf  kinds 
are  grown  successfully  In  this  valley, 
and  as  mining  development  takes  place, 
so  that  the  farmers  can  enjoy  a  steady 
market,  this  district  will  be  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  permanent  on  the 
railway. 

In    the  Talkeetna   district,   north   of 

^ow   Creek,   very   promising  copper 

ects  are  being  developed  that  give 


promise  of  substantial  tonnage  for  the 
railway. 

The  Broad  Pass,  the  McKinley  Range, 
and  the  Kantishina  Mining  districts 
will,  in  my  opinion,  furnish  enough  ton- 
nage when  developed  to  make  the  entire 
railway  pay.  In  the  Broad  Pass  section 
Wells  Brothers  have  for  .many  years 
carried  on  prospecting  operations  on  a 
large  body  of  low-grade  copper  ore.  The 
excessive  expense  of  taking  in  supplies 
retarded  any  permanent  development 
because  of  the  prohibitive  cost.  The 
railway  now  traverses  within  eighteen 
miles  of  this  copper  deposit. 

Back  of  the  Wells  Brothers'  claim  on 
Ohio  Creek  some  of  the  most  promising 
silver-lead  veins  in  the  interior  have 
been  encountered.  These  veins  run 
from  five  to  seven  feet  in  thickness  and 
are  of  an  exceptionally  high  grade;  and 
although,  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
former  transportation,  only  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  tunneling  has  been  done, 
the  prospects  have  the  earmarks  of  per- 
manence. The  fact  that  this  entire  dis- 
trict contains  base  metals  will  mean 
heavy  tonnage  for  the  railway  when 
proper  development  has  been  carried  out. 

The  Kantishina  district  is  too  well 
known  to  take  up  much  space  in  this 
article.  This  district  lies  within  sixty 
miles  of  the  Government  railway,  and 
contains  some  of  the  richest  high-grade 
lode  properties  in  the  Territory.  Silver- 
lead  ore  predominates.  However,  there 
are  indications  of  paying  deiwsits  of 
gold,  copper,  and  other  metals.  The  ore 
that  has  been  taken  out  of  this  district 
was  taken  out  at  a  cost  of  over  |100  per 
ton,  and  yet,  with  this  heavy  expense, 
six  hundred  tons  were  taken  out  and 
shipped  to  the  smelter  in  California  flt 
a  profit.  The  cost  of  transportation 
alone  was  $66  per  ton. 

It  will  cost  less  than  $4,000,000  to  con- 
struct a  railway  In  this  district,  and 
about  $1,000,000  to  put  in  a  first-class 
Government  road  that  can  be  used  by 
auto  truck.  High-grade  galena  ores 
have  been  recently  discovered  on  Copper 
Mountain,  which  is  only  forty-five  miles 
from  the  railway. 

The  Kantishina  and  McKinley  dis- 
tricts contain  the  most  extensive  silver- 
lead  ores  north  of  Cape  Spencer,  and 
give  promise  to  rival  the  Portland  Canal 
section,  where  the  Premier  Mine  is  lo- 
cated. The  principal  properties  being 
developed  In  the  Kantishina  district  are 
those  on  Copper  Mountain,  the  Qulgley- 
Dalton  property,  the  Red  Top  Mine,  the 
galena  claim,  and  scores  of  others  that 
have  recently  been  located  and  light 
prospecting  done. 

The  next  district  tapped  by  the  rail- 
way is  the  Healy  River  coal  fields.  The 
Healy  River  coal  district  presents  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  coal-mining  views 
in  the  world.  One  of  the  greatest  engi- 
neers In  the  country  told  me  that  in 
all  of  his  experience  he  bad  never 
viewed  such  a  wonderful  scene.  I  agree 
with  him.  Faulty,  yes;  but  the  tre- 
mendous coal  deposits,  although  of  sub- 
bituminous  grade,  can  be  mined  more 


cheaply  than  coal  in  any  other  section 
of  the  country.  A  mountain  of  coal  lifs 
within  four  miles  of  Healy  station, 
which  is  now  tteing  tapped  by  railway 
spur;  and  this  mountain  contains  261 
feet  of  solid  coal  veins.  The  mountain 
has  the  appearance  of  being  cut  squarely 
in  two  with  a  sword.  It  is  one  thousand 
feet  high,  and  contains  sixteen  veins  of 
coal,  dipping  back  into  the  mountain  at 
an  angle  of  fifty-two  degrees.  The  first 
vein  at  the  iKise  of  the  mountain  in 
forty-seven  feet  thick,  of  solid  coal  mat- 
ter. The  next  one  contains  twenty-seven 
feet,  the  third  one  twenty-five  feet,  and 
thirteen  other  veins  vary  from  seven 
feet  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  This 
coal  Is  being  mined  for  one  dollar  per 
ton,  and  will  be  mined  somewhat 
cheaper  later  on.  The  quality  of  the 
coal  is  between  lignite  and  bituminous — 
called  by  several  coal-mining  engineers 
"sub-bituminous  coal."  It  gives  a  ter- 
rific heat,  although  at  the  present  time 
it  shows  an  inclination  to  pulverize.  It 
is  being  developed  by  private  enterprise, 
and  gives  promise  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  in  the  interior,  even 
if  it  never  supplies  any  more  than  is 
needed  for  local  requirements.  The  in- 
terior of  Alaska  has  been  held  back  for 
lack  of  cheap  fuel.  This  trouble  will  be 
eliminated  when  the  Tanana  bridge  at 
Nenana  is  constructed,  and  coal  can  be 
shipped  from  Healy  to  Fairbanks  with- 
out reloading  at  the  Tanana  River.  This 
bridge  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of 
February,  1923,  and  will  give  direct  con- 
nection from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  with- 
out water  transfer. 

Now  we  come  to  Fairbanks,  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  Tanana  Valley,  at 
present  the  most  highly  developed  agri- 
cultural area  in  Alaska. 

Regarding  the  Fairbanks  district, 
many  people  have  gathered  an  erroneous 
Idea  that  the  various  placer  creeks  have 
been  thoroughly  mined  and  all  gold 
taken  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  probably 
less  than  one-fourth  has  been  taken  out, 
but  the  high  cost  of  placer  mining  in 
this  district,  together  with  the  former 
excessive  fuel  prices,  has  eliminated  the 
mining  of  placer  ground  that  would  have 
been  highly  profitable  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  It  is  almost  Inconceiva- 
ble that  prospectors  were  unable  to  mine 
gravel  that  ran  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
yard,  whereas  one  dollar  a  yard  any- 
where else  In  the  country  would  have 
caused  a  stampede.  This  field  will  be 
developed  with  one  of  two  methods: 
The  low  cost  of  coal  going  Into  Fair- 
banks district  from  the  Healy  Field 
when  the  Tanana  bridge  is  constructed 
will  open  up  many  properties  which 
have  heretofore  been  idle.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  however,  a  substantial  corpora- 
tion is  prospecting  the  entire  district  at 
an  expense  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
with  the. idea  of  putting  into  operation 
more  than  fifty  dredges  if  the  district 
proves  to  contain  as  much  gold  as  geolo- 
gists have  declared  remains.  Seventy 
million  dollars'  worth  of  metal  has  been 
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and  others  that  there  are  stilly  remaining 
$350,000,000  of  placer  gold  in  the  old 
creek  beds  and  benches.  To  win  the 
precious  metal  in  this  district  on  the 
scale  anticipated  will  necessitate  a  tre- 
mendous expense.  A  huge  volume  of 
water  will  have  to  be  carried  a  distance 
formerly  prohibitive.  The  people  now 
prospecting  this  field  declare  that  they 
will  know  by  the  fall  of  1923  whether 
they  will  go  ahead  with  the  project. 
Most  of  the  miners  I  talked  with  ex- 
PTessed  a  ilrm  belief  that  the  options 
will  be  taken  up,  and  the  greatest 
hydraulic  and  dredg,e  development  ever 
known  vigorously  prosecuted. 

One  of  the  experts  in  charge  of  the 
prospecting  assured  me  that  the  work 
done  up  to  this  time  was  more  than 
satisfactory.  Fairbanks  will  become  the 
most  active  city  in  Alaska  if  this  great 
project  is  prosecuted.  However,  Pair- 
banks  does  not  have  to  obtain  this 
project  to  live.  The  "Queen  City"  of 
the  interior  supplies  a  tremendous  ter- 
ritory, .  being  a  distributing  center  for 
the  head  waters  of  the  Tanana,  the 
Livengood,  Chandlar,  Eagle  Creek,  Cir- 
cle, Fort  Yukon,  and  many  other  placer 
districts,  and  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Tanana  Valley  agricultural  re- 
gion. This  section  contains  many  highly 
developed  farms  and  dairy  ranches. 
Hay,  wheat,  berries,  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds  are  not  only  successfully 
grown  in  this  district,  but  quantity  pro- 
duction is  on  a  par  with  first-class  farm- 
ing sections  of  the  United  States.  A  fine 
flour  mill  is  in  operation,  and  an  excel- 
lent quality  of  flour  is  manufactured. 


There  are  several  quartz  properties 
within  thirty-five  miles  of  Fairbanks 
that  are  being  developed.  These  proper- 
ties are  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger, 
and  small  but  complete  mills  are  in 
operation.  Two  large  dredges  are  suc- 
cessfully oi>erating  on  Fairbanks  Creek. 
These  dredges  handle  about  six  thou- 
sand yards  of  g^ravel  every  day.  There 
are  several  hydraulic  outfits  in  opera- 
tion around  Fairbanks  that  are  staying 
handsome  returns.  Cheap  coal  will  give 
a  tremendous  impetus  to  placer  mining, 
and  many  properties  are  preparing  to 
open  up  when  the  Tanana  bridge  is  com- 
pleted and  coal  brought  in  from  the 
Healy  Field. 

I  have  described  the  various  sections 
along  the  Government  railway  to  give 
the  public  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
heavy  tonnage  for  the  Government  proj- 
ect. The  fact  that  the  country  has 
scarcely  been  scratched  should  prove  to 
any  unbiased  mind  that  the  Government 
road  was  not  only  feasible,  but  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  When  good  wagon  roads 
have  been  constructed  to  the  various 
mining  districts  along  the  route  and 
pack  trails  into  the  hills,  Congress  need 
not  worry  about  this  project  becoming, 
not  only  self-sustaining,  but  profitable. 

Fairbanks,  at  the  present  time,  has 
two  outlets  to  the  coast — the  Govern- 
ment railway  and  the  Richardson  Trail. 
The  latter,  427  miles  in  length,  connects 
the  interior  with  Valdez,  on  Prince 
William  Sound,  and  also  with  a  branch 
road  connecting  with  Chitina,  a  station 
on  the  Copper  River  and  Northwestern 
Railroad.    Automobiles  travel  over  this 


road,  making  the  trip  In  two  days  under 
forced  driving,  and  three  days  for  regu- 
lar service.  This  is  the  longest  road 
suitable  for  automobile  travel  in  all 
Alaska.  Fine  accommodations  are  found 
for  the  night  stops  at  comfortable  road 
houses,  where  meals  are  served  that  the 
traveler  will  never  forget. 

For  the  distance,  I  think  I  am  reason- 
ably conservative  in  stating  that  this 
427  miles  of  road  outrivals  any  like  dis- 
tance in  the  world  for  scenery.  Several 
Nationally  known  tourists  have  assured 
me  of  this  fact,  and  I  agree  with  them. 
I  have  lived  In  mountainous  sections, 
around  beautifully  wooded  lakes,  and  on 
rolling  prairies  practically  all  my  life. 
This  trail  surpasses  them  all.  A  trip  to 
Alaska  is  not  complete  without  going 
over  this  road,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  trans- 
portation assets  of  the  Territory  from 
the  standpoint  of  tourist  traffic. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  work  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  road  to  its  pres- 
ent stage  of  development.  A  million 
dollars  is  required  to  bring  the  road  up 
to  the  standard  that  it  should  be.  Tour- 
ist travel  alone  will  quickly  reimburse 
this  outlay. 

Roads  are  every  bit  as  necessary  in 
the  Prince  William  Sound  district  as  in 
the  interior.  Roads  will  mean  success  to 
the  many  prospects  and  mines  in  this 
district.  This  section  since  1919  has 
shipped  1,800,000  tons  of  copper  ore.  It 
has  many  promising  properties  that  will 
be  opened  up  when  transportation  facili- 
ties permit.  It  is  the  same  old  story — 
"We  need  roads." 


CHRISTMAS  AT  HATTONCHATEL 

A   STORY   OF   VILLAGE    RECONSTRUCTION    IN   FRANCE 

BY   BELLE   SKINNER 


IT  was  the  Christmas  of  1921,  and 
Hattonch&tel  is  the  dream  town  of 
the  Meuse. 
There  have  been  other  Christmas 
celebrations,  many  of  them,  in  the  little 
gray-walled  village  on  the  top  of  the 
hill.  During  the  centuries  of  her  history 
great  people  and  famous  have  made 
memorable  this  Christian  festival  in  the 
old  fortress-ch&teau  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  and  year  after  year  the  midnight 
mass  has  been  chanted  in  the  lovely 
Gothic  church  as  it  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  before.  Even  during  the 
Great  War,  while  the  Germans  were  in 
possession  of  the  village,  there  was  at 
least  one  Christmas  celebration,  for 
when  the  French  and  American  libera- 
tors entered  Hattonchfttel  they  found 
the  crypt  of  the  ancient  chapel  still  hung 
with  the  faded  decorations  of  a  German 
Christmas  party. 

But  this  celebration  of  Christmas,  the 
first  since  the  war,  was  a  f§te  purely  for 
the  villagers,  those  peasants  of  France 


who,  undismayed  by  hardship  and  priva- 
tion, are  tirelessly  working  day  after 
day  and  day  after  day,  they  and  their 
children;  toiling  to  restore  their  deso- 
lated homes  and  countryside.  It  was  an 
effort  to  lighten  their  dull,  weary  hours 
of  labor,  and  for  a  day  at  least  the 
gigantic  task  of  cleaning  up  gave  way 
to  the  Christmas  spirit  of  cheer  and 
gayety. 

For  a  f£te  of  any  kind  Hattonch&tel 
offers  an  incomparable  setting.  Hanging 
picturesquely  on  the  highest  hill  of  the 
range  running  from  Toul  to  Verdun,  this 
age-old  village  has  for  a  thousand  years 
kept  watch  over  the  lowlands,  its  enor- 
mously thick  walls  and  network  of  sub- 
terranean passages  making  it  all  but 
Impregnable. 

The  history  of  the  village  goes  back  to 
Charlemagne,  one  of  whose  towers  still 
stands  incorporated  into  the  foundations 
of  the  more  modem  church,  and  from 
those  early  days  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century  this  proud  little  hamlet  was  a 


stronghold  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
and  the  prelates  of  the  Church.  Each 
age  and  each  occupation  left  behind 
some  mark  of  architectural  loveliness. 
The  underground  Romanesque  chapel, 
the  arcades,  the  Gothic  church  and  lace- 
llke  cloisters,  the  "Maison  de  la  Voflte," 
all  served  their  generations;  but  in  the 
march  of  time  the  nobility  withdrew 
from  Hattonch&tel,  the  village  lost  its 
position  of  greatness  and  power,  and  its 
lovely  buildings  fell  into  decay. 

Then  the  Great  War  swept  over  the 
hill,  and  all  that  remained  of  Hatton- 
ch&tel was  Jagged  bits  of  its  encircling 
walls. 

It  was  on  this  height,  then,  amid 
humble  ruins  and  ruins  teeming  with 
history  and  romance,  that  the  Christmas 
party  took  place.  We  had  hoped  that 
the  festivities  might  have  somewhat  the 
character  of  a  surprise  to  the  villagers 
and  we  thought  our  preparations  for  the 
day  were  wrapped  in  secrecy.  But  no — 
the  postmaster  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  had 
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laboriously  translated  into  French  tele- 
grams purposely  sent  in  English.  He 
quite  properly  told  the  contents  to  his 
wife,  who  could  not  resist  passing  on  the 
news  to  her  neighbor,  till  little  by  little 
the  tidings  crept  up  the  bill  and  the 
women  of  Hattonch&tel  filling  their  pails 
at  the  Tillage  pump  gossiped  pleasantly 
of  the  t6te-to-be.  Even  the  Mayor  and 
Town  Council  were  caught  in  the  wave 
of  curiosity  and  excitement  that  swept 
the  village,  and  discussed  in  solemn 
conclave  the  rumors  running  rife  among 
the  people.  The  cur4  alone  assumed  an 
air  of  indifference,  but  Monsieur  le 
Cur4,  as  often  happens,  had  received 
direct  Information  as  to  the  plans,  and, 
secure  in  the  knowledge,  could  easily 
seem  to  ignore  things  so  worldly. 

Motoring  through  the  valley  of  the 
WoSvre  the  evening  before  the  holiday, 
we  who  had  come  from  America  to  join 
in  the  merry-making  found  ourselves 
enveloped  in  a  thick  fog  common  to  the 
Meuse  at  that  season  of  the  year  and  not 
unlike  a  London  fog  in  denseness.  It 
was  hard  to  follow  the  road  over  which 
we  were  traveling,  nor  could  the  wait- 
ing villagers  on  their  hilltop  see  afar 
off  the  lights  of  the  automobile,  as  they 
had  often  done  on  clearer  nights. 
Through  the  stillness,  though,  and  the 
fog  the  regular  beat  of  the  motor  engine 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  told  them  of 
our  approach,  and  quickly  their  eager 
hearts  sent  out  the  familiar  greeting — 
the  church  bell  ringing  across  the  cold 
grayness  to  bid  us  welcome.  It  was 
like  the  communion  of  spirits — hearing 
what  we  could  not  see,  feeling  what 
neither  they  nor  we  were  able  to  ex- 
press in  words,  the  triumph  of  faith 
over  sight. 

On  we  crept  over  the  worn,  rough  road 
and  up  the  steep  hill,  and  the  sound  of 
the  bell  grew  louder.  At  last  faint 
lights  began  to  glimmer  here  and  there, 
more  and  more  of  them  as  we  neared  the 
top — the  moving  lights  of  torches  car- 
ried by  men  of  the  village  come  out  to 
meet  us.  We  descended  from  the  car. 
The  scene  was  a  bit  of  the  Middle 
Ages — the  village  wrapped  in  thick  fog, 
flaring  torches  dimly  lighting  the  nar- 
row street  and  only  half  revealing  the 
weird  gray  figures  moving  In  the  dark 
shadows,  the  babel  of  voices,  the  sudden 
clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  on  the  rough 
pavement,  the  vivas  of  welcome — it 
might  have  been  the  ancestors  of  these 
peasants  greeting  an  ancient  Due  de 
Lorraine.  We  shivered  in  the  penetrat- 
ing cold.  Familiar  things  seemed 
strange.  It  was  as  if  the  little  street 
were  peopled  with  the  wraiths  of  long 
ago,  and  tlie  illusion  of  their  ghostly 
presence  was  not  dispelled  until  we  were 
indoors  seated  around  a  big  log  fire 
listening  to  the  inevitable  French 
.speerhes  of  welcome. 

The  next  day  dawned  bright  and  clear. 
The  mystery  and  creeplness  of  the  night 
before  had  disappeared  in  a  glorious 
winter  sunshine,  and  as  I  looked  out  of 

'  window  in  the  early  morning  on  the 
tiful  country  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  still 


bleeding  from  the  wounds  of  war,  my 
heart  beat  fast  and  I  knew  why  France 
has  so  .many  lovers.  And  when  I 
stepped  into  the  street  and  saw  at  the 
entrance  to  the  village  the  garlands  of 
mistletoe  festooned  in  a  welcoming  arch 
of  green,  and  all  along  the  way  the 
French  and  American  flags  crossed  over 
the  homely  doorways,  my  pulse  quick- 
ened again  and  I  knew  that  France  loves 
her  lovers. 

The  peasants  were  already  astir  and 
hurried  forward  with  morning  greet- 
ings; women  dressed  in  Sunday  best  and 
children  in  the  holiday  costume  of  Lor- 
raine waiting  for  the  coming  of  evening 
and  the  Christmas  party,  their  shining 
eyes  telling  without  the  need  of  words 
the  happiness  in  their  hearts. 

As  the'  day  wore  on  curiosity  became 
acute,  for  in  France  New  Year's  Day 
eclipses  Christmas  as  a  popular  holiday, 
and  a  community  Christmas  tree  in  that 
part  of  the  country  was  a  thing  un- 
known. At  noon  the  town  crier  an- 
nounced very  briefly  the  order  of  events: 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  we  were  besieged  with 
callers,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest 
In  the  village,  some  asking  questions, 
some  giving  advice,  some  eager  to  open 
l>oxes,  but  all  in  a  mood  of  Gallic  gayety 
and  good  nature. 

The  ffite  opened  in  the  early  evening 
with  the  christening  of  a  cinema  appara- 
tus in  the  new-old  tavern.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  moving  pictures  had  been 
shown  in  Hattonch&tel,  and  of  course  it 
was  the  Inimitable  Chariot  who  fur- 
nished the  evening's  entertainment. 
While  the  audience,  forgetful  alike  of 
packages  and  promises,  applauded  bis 
amusing  antics,  outside  the  darkness 
deepened,  one  by  one  the  stars  came  out, 
and  night  enfolded  the  village.  Then  it 
was  that  we  who  had  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  tree  and  were  waiting 
for  the  right  moment  to  come  turned  on 
the  lights. 

Standing  In  the  square  in  the  shel- 
tered angle  of  an  old  ruin,  this  real 
monarch  of  the  forest  towered  above  the 
red-tiled  roofs  of  the  near-by  cottages. 
In  Us  branches  glittered  gewgaws  and 
baubles  and  scores  of  gayly  colored 
electric  birds,  the  brilliance  culminating 
at  the  top  in  an  amber  star,  big  and 
bright  and  beautiful. 

Tumbling  out  of  the  hall  into  the  un- 
lighted  street,  stumbling  in  the  dark  and 
fumbling  for  their  lanterns,  suddenly 
their  quick  eyes  saw  above  the  roofs  the 
star  of  the  Christmas  tree,  and  as  if  in 
reverence  those  simple  village  folk 
stopped  laughing,  stopped  talking,  and 
quietly,  wonderingly,  came  to  where  it 
beckoned  them.  They  were  all  there — 
old  men  and  old  women,  their  backs 
bent  with  toll,  poilut  in  horizon  blue 
home  on  furlough,  mothers  with  babies 
In  arms,  and  lonely  children  whose 
mothers  and  fathers  were  lost  in  the 
horror  of  war,  all  were  there  gazing 
with  hungry  eyes  at  the  fairy  tree.  At 
the  first  strains  of  familiar  music, 
thongh   (for  we  had  brought  a  fiddler 


from  Nancy),  their  attitude  changed; 
smiles  broke  over  their  bronzed  faces 
and  slowly  they  began  to  dance  the 
almost  forgotten  peasant  dances  dt  the 
days  before  the  war. 

And  the  star  of  the  Christmas  tree 
shone  bright  above  them. 

The  dancing  ended,  we  went  Into  one 
of  the  recently  rebuilt  houses,  long,  low, 
and  rambling,  as  it  was  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  there,  amid  much  merri- 
ment, the  distribution  of  gifts  was 
made.  No  one  of  the  rooms  being  large 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  company,  we 
were  scattered  through  the  house  in  a 
series  of  connecting  rooms  following  the 
line  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  village, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Hatton- 
ch&tel,  shaped  like  an  Indian  arrow- 
head, is  so  narrow  that  all  the  houses 
near  the  point  necessarily  have  for  their 
foundations  the  undestroyed  centuries- 
old  ramparts.  It  was  In  the  cellar  of 
this  very  bouse,  indeed,  that  Guillaume 
de  Haraucourt  was  captured,  that  crafty 
Bishop  of  Verdun  who,  at  the  Instigation 
of  Louis  XI,  invented  an  iron  cage  (or 
the  torture  of  political  prisoners,  and  by 
the  irony  of  fate  and  the  order  of  his 
Sovereign  became  himself  for  years  an 
occupant  of  the  hideous  device.  But  he 
and  those  others  whose  bloody  deeds 
made  history  In  this  old,  old  village  on 
the  high  hill  passed  forgotten  that  night 
Mirth  ruled.  Gifts  were  exhibited  and 
exchanged,  healths  were  proposed  and 
drunk  in  the  champagne  of  the  country, 
a  gral>-bag  with  its  sporting  chances 
caused  riotous  amusement,  and  the  chil- 
dren screamed  with  delight  when  the 
plum  pudding,  "on  fire,"  as  they  said, 
was  carried  through  the  rooms  on  a  sil- 
ver salver  quite  in  the  English  manner 
by  two  young  men  dressed  as  chefs. 

The  hours  passed  quickly.  Too  soon 
the  hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to  quarter 
before  twelve.  It  was  Christmas  Eve, 
and  suddenly  above  the  music  and  laugh- 
ter the  church  bell  rang  out  loud  and 
clear,  mingling,  as  always  in  France,  Its 
religious  appeal  with  its  note  of  Joy. 
The  moment  to  separate  had  come. 
Good-nights  were  said,  good  wishes  were 
exchanged,  the  Christmas  party  of  1921 
was  over,  but  in  the  cold,  still  winter 
air  the  star  of  the  tree  shone  steadily 
on,  lighting  the  way  to  the  church,  and 
the  bell,  peal  following  peal,  called  us  to 
the  mass. 

As  we  entered  the  church  vague  pic- 
tures floated  before  our  minds  of  other 
Christmas  masses  said  there  in  the  days 
of  long  ago,  when  cardinals  in  red  robes 
officiated  and  dukes  and  princes  knelt  in 
prayer  and  choirs  of  priests  chanted  the 
service.  This  night  there  was  no  such 
glory  of  greatness.  There  were  only  a 
few  Lorraine  peasants  and  two  strangers 
worshiping  together  in  the  partially  re- 
stored church  of  a  half-forgotten  village 
In  the  valley  of  the  WoSvre.  The  altar 
with  its  simple  bouquets  of  common 
flowers  and  the  clieap  portable  organ 
about  which  was  grouped  the  village 
choir  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  service  in  other  days. 
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nor  did  the  Crtche,  poor  and  crude,  re- 
call the  Nativity  as  It  is  represented  In 
the  churches  of  great  cities  on  Christ- 
mad  Eve.  But  the  wonderful  "Calvaire" 
by  Llgier  Richier  was  there,  brought 
back  from  Metz,  where  the  Germans  had 
taken  it,  and  once  more  in  its  place  at 
the  side,  and  the  tablet  to  th&  Soldier 
Dead  was  there  beneath  the  crossed 
flags  of  France  and  America,  and  when 
that  group  of  humble  peasants,  their 
eyes  uplifted,  sang  "NoSl,"-  a  thrill  went 
through  one  that  comes  not  save  when 
the  soul  is  touched. 
The  hour  passed,  the  service  ended, 


and  as  we  went  out  again  into  the  night 
I  found  myself  near  an  old  white-haired 
man,  the  doyen  of  the  village,  who 
offered  to  escort  me  to  the  house.  The 
weather  had  changed;  the  sky  was  black 
and  threatening,  an  icy  wind  from  the 
north  cut  our  faces,  the  lights  of  our 
lanterns  flickered,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  street  seemed  darker. 

But  the  star  of  the  Christmas  tree 
shone  on. 

The  old  man  noticed  It  and,  turning 
towards  me — tall,  wrinkled,  bronzed, 
looking  more  like  an  Indian  chieftain 
than  a  French  peasant — his  ordinarily 


Immobile  face  took  on  an  expression 
almost  of  affection  as,  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  tree,  he  said,  quietly. 
"Cette  itoile  nous  apporte  un  nouveau 
courage." 

It  was  a  pretty  thought — the  star  of 
the  Christmas  tree  at  Hattonch&tel  a 
star  of  hope  and  courage  and  faith. 
Shining  brightly  in  the  hilltop  village, 
it  shed  its  light  on  the  little  ruined  ham- 
lets in  the  wide  valley  below,  confirm- 
ing to  that  people  whose  name  is  cour- 
age the  hope  of  France  in  America  as  it 
symbolized  to  us  America's  faith  in 
France. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  ON  THE  PLANTATION 


BY  ARCHIBALD   RUTLEDGE 


IT  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  I'm  on  my 
way  home  for  the  holidays.  But  I'm 
not  on  a  sleeper  with  screaming 
wheels,  nor  on  a  vessel  whose  engines 
sob  and  pulse  and  heave,  nor  in  a  motor 
on  a  25-mileB-an-hour  speed  limit  high- 
way— skimming  along  blithely  at  forty- 
five.  I'm  driving  that  obsolescent 
creature  known  as  a  horse!  We've  al- 
ready come  forty  miles;  two  more,  and 
we  shall  be  at  home. 

You  might  well  suppose  that  my  jour- 
ney has  been  over  a  prairie;  but  it  has 
been  through  wild-woods  all  the  way. 
From  Charleston,  the  road  parallels  the 
coast  to  Georgetown,  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant; and  the  only  breaks  in  the  flank- 
ing forests  are  certain  starved  clearings. 
It  would  be  hazardous  to  say  that  this 
land  is  cultivated;  for  much  of  it  is  a 
mere  agricultural  shambles,  wherein 
crab-grass  and  sheep-burs  have  fatally 
assaulted  the  legitimate  crops  of  cotton. 


peas,  and  corn.  What  a  planter  of  the 
region  once  pathetically  remarked  to  me 
is  certainly  true:  "If  we  could  only  get 
people  to  eat  crab-grass  instead  of  com, 
some  of  us  here  could  make  a  living." 
True,  one  passes  a  few  fine  estates,  such 
as  the  great  Horlbeck  pecan  orchard, 
containing  upward  of  a  thousand  acres. 
But  most  of  the  dwelling-houses  along 
this  road  belong  to  poor  Negroes.  Of 
these  cabins  a  word  may  be  said. 

They  are  in  general  of  two  tyi>es: 
either  old  and  smoke-grimed  and  stag- 
gering in  posture,  or  else  painfully  new, 
with  the  sap  oozing  out  of  their  pine 
boards;  often  they  may  be  so  new  as 
to  be  unfinished.  I  mean  that  a  porch 
or  a  set  of  steps  may  be  begun,  but  left 
for  months  and  even  for  years  in  its 
state  of  hopeful  beginning.  I  have 
known  a  family  to  put  a  roof  on  one  side 
of  a  house,  and  to  move  in,  and  actually 
not  to  finish  the  other  part  of  the  roof 


for  a  matter  of  two  years.  Some  people 
laugh  at  this  sort  of  thing,  and  they  say 
that  it  is  Just  like  Negroes  to  plan  and 
'not  to  execute.  My  observation  leads 
me  to  a  different  feeling  and  to  a  differ- 
ent conclusion:  I  grieve  over  these  cab- 
Ins;  and  I  know  that  they  are  unfin- 
ished because  their  owners  are  shackled 
by  a  dull,  uniform,  absolute  jwverty, 
which  is  the  mother  of  a  fatal  inertia. 
If,  for  example,  a  Negro  knows  a  good 
trade,  and  can  thereby  make  a  little 
ready  money,  he  will  build  himself  a 
pretty  home,  and  he  will  finish  it  inside 
and  out.  But  when  a  man's  earthly  pos- 
sessions consist  in  an  acre  of  barren 
land,  and  when  he  has  no  market  for 
whatever  tiny  yields  he  is  able,  by  weary 
toil,  to  scratch  out  of  it,  then  he  exem- 
plifies what  Gray  meant  when  he  wrote 
of  the  power  of  chill  penury  to  repress 
noble  rage;  and  what  our  own  Edwin 
Markham  means  when  he  shows  us  the 
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Man  with  the  Hoe — a  figure  destined, 
by  the  poet's  genius,  to  pass  forever, 
with  terrible  jiortent  and  implication, 
before  the  eyes  and  through  the  heart  of 
manlsind. 

Of  these  Negro  cabins  that  greet  my 
eyes  on  my  homeward  Journey,  some  are 
painted.  Reds  and  blues  prevail;  and 
these  are  the  more  startling  because  of 
the  loneliness  of  the  landscape  on  which 
they  flamboyantly  kindle.  Negroes,  like 
all  men,  having  in  their  souls  the  natu- 
ral yearning  after  beauty  or  embellish- 
ment of  some  sort,  essay  to  paint  their 
cabins.  But  commonly  their  meager 
means  will  permit  them  to  buy  only  a 
pint  or  so  of  paint.  This,  when  Judi- 
ciously thinned,  will  cover  two  doors 
and  perhaps  one  window;  hence  one  of 
the  architectural  oddities  to  startle  the 
stranger  traveling  along  this  Southern 
road  is  the  sight  of  a  squatting  dim 
cabin  with  an  alarmingly  red  door,  and 
two  or  three  shutters  "terrifically  blue," 
as  Florence  Wilkinson  says.  For  simple 
human  reasons  I  have  always  been 
touched  by  these  pathetic  displays  of  a 
mortal  longing,  distinct  and  but  faintly 
assuaged.  Many  careless  observers  sup- 
pose that  the  Negro  simply  quits  work; 
but  possibly  this  little  story  will  show 
that,  given  a  chance,  he  will  take  it 
about  as  well  as  the  average  man. 

Prince  had  lost  his  house  by  fire,  the 
cause  of  which  had  been  a  lath-and-mud 
chimney.  One  of  the  laths  had  caught 
fire  and  had  set  the  house  ablaze.  In 
helping  him  plan  a  new  house  1  was 
emphasizing  the  need  for  a  good  brick 
chimney.  But  he  told  me  he  had  no 
bricks  and  couldn't  buy  them.  I  then 
bethought  me  of  an  old  brick  chimney, 
all  that  was  left  of  a  rice  bam,  standing 
solitary  on  a  plantation  some  three 
miles  away,  and  across  a  river,  a  swamp, 
and  a  creek.  I  told  Prince  that  I  would 
buy  the  chimney  for  him  if  he  would 
move  it.  He  accepted  with  alacrity;  and 
for  days,  in  his  dugout-cypress  canoe 
whose  middle  name  was  Tippy,  he 
crossed  the  river  and  the  creek.  Across 
the  swamp  the  bricks  had  to  be  rolled 
In  a  decrepit  wheelbarrow.  Prom  the 
final  landing  they  had  to  be  hauled  a 
half  mile.  Yet  all  the  work— the  tearing 
down  of  the  old  chimney,  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  bricks,  the  building  of  the 
new  chimney — was  done  with  speed  and 
gladness.  They  wrong  the  Negro  who 
point  to  his  pooi^  house  and  say  that  it 
is  a  Just  representation  of  his  Inertia. 
Give  him  a  chance,  and  he  will  show 
you  what  he  can  do. 

And  now  I  return  to  my  woodland 
highway    that    runs    on,    straight    and 
broad  and  lonely — a  road  across  which 
wild  turkeys  are  wont  to  step  warily, 
marching  furtively  to  their  roost;  and 
a  road  down  which  deer,  when  the  twi- 
light Is  come,  will  pace  In  mysterious 
silence,  delicately  roaming  the  dim  coun- 
try  of  the  night.     Though   It   Is   mid- 
Inter,  there  are  dewy  fragrances  allur 
me  from  the  wayside,  and  In  the 
n  bays  smilax  wreathes  the  tallest 


trees  and  drops  great  cataracts  of 
densest  greenery  almost  to  the  forest 
floor.  Soon  the  woods  take  on  a  changed 
aspect;  I  come  to  sparkleberry  thickets, 
scrub-oak  hills,  giant  live-oaks,  great 
hollies  that  tower  sixty  feet.  In  one  of 
these  hollies  a  flock  of  robins  is  feast- 
ing; and  with  them  are  cedar- waxwings 
and  a  few  silent  wood-thrushes.  Per- 
haps three  hundred  robins  are  in  this 
one  tree  or  else  have  immediate  designs 
upon  it,  for  the  bare  sweet-gums  near  by 
are  thronged  with  them,  and  the  holly 
is  their  objective.  On  the  gums  are 
massive  bunches  of  mistletoe;  and  on 
these  the  birds  feed  also;  but  the  pale, 
cold  berries  of  this  mystic  parasite  seem 
less  attraclve  than  the  ruddy  holly  ber- 
ries. The  changing  of  the  woods  means 
that  I  am  getting  near  the  river;  and  It 
means  that  I'm  getting  home. 

The  sun,  burning  down  into  the  pine 
crests,  sends  far  through  the  happy 
woods  shafts  of  mellow  light  which 
touch  with  tender  radiance  the  peaceful 
plnelands.  High  overhead  throng  flocks 
of  wild  fowl,  passing  to  their  night 
feeding-grounds  on  the  delta.  On  the 
borders  of  a  bay  branch  a  scattered 
covey  of  quail  is  calling  together.  Par 
off  I  hear  Negroes  whooping  melodi- 
ously. And  this  country  is  home  to  HJe 
— this  glamour-land;  and,  quoting  Comus 
(not  because  I  admire  him),  I  can  say: 

I  know  each  lane  and  every  alley 
green. 

Dingle  and  bushy  dell  of  this  wild 
wood. 

And  every  bosky  bourne  from  side  to 
side. 

My  daily  walk  and  ancient  neighbor- 
hood, 

Fragrant,  hung  with  arras  of  tattered 
gold  that  appears  marginal  to  g;orgeous 
mystery — solitary,  beauteous — the  mid- 
winter Southern  countryside  must  be 
compared  to  the  autumn  of  New  Eng- 
land. Everywhere  the  evergreens  pre- 
vail: in  bush  and  tree  and  vine — in 
Jasmine,  In  smilax,  In  pine,  holly,  cas- 
sina,  oak,  and  laurel.  Looking  upon  this 
wistful  and  somber  aspect  of  eternal 
life,  I  think  of  Goethe's  exquisite  line — 

Die  Myrthe  »tUl.  und  hoch  <fer  Lorbeer 
tteht. 

Of  all  trees  at  this  season  the  water-oak 
is  the  most  arresting  In  beauty.  Al- 
though Its  foliage  assumes  the  most 
riotous  hues,  this  tree  retains  all  its 
leaves  throughout  the  winter.  The  most 
stately  is  the  live-oak,  with  prodigious 
reach  of  limb,  dniid-llke  festooning  of 
gray  moss,  endless  colonies  of  ferns 
living  along  the  far-stretched  tolerant 
arms,  and  with  a  massive  lustrous  crown 
of  glossy  foliage  that  confers  with  skies 
and  stars. 

But  these  woods  are  not  altogether 
lonely.  I  pass  old  friends.  First  there's 
a  gay  cavalcade  of  amiable  deer  hunters, 
happily  trespassing  on  my  land,  who 
with  high  discreetness  hall  me  affection- 
ately by  my  first  name  and  invite  me  to 
kill  my  own  deer.    Then  there's  an  old 


rice  planter,  the  last  of  his  ancient 
regime,  slowly  driving  home  to  his  far- 
ott  plantation  down  the  river.  I  stop 
for  some  words  ^th  him,  for  he  Is  an 
ancient  friend  of  mine  whom  I  regard 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  reverence.  This 
feeling  is  natural;  for  this  man,  now 
past  eighty,  but  still  actively  engaged  in 
planting,  is  the  only  one  in  our  region 
who  survives  of  all  those  who,  like  him, 
fought  through  the  four  years  of  the 
great  Civil  War.  He  alone  in  the  plan- 
tation district  can  speak  familiarly  of 
Jackson,  of  Lee,  of  Thomas,  of  Custer, 
of  Pickett.  He  was  at  Pickett's  romantic 
wedding;  he  met  Custer  at  Appomattox. 
Thrice  he  was  wounded;  and,  though  be 
has  often  told  me  of  almost  every  phase 
of  the  war,  I  have  yet  to  bear  the  first 
word  of  bitterness  from  him.  Moreover, 
he  is  the  one  man  to  whom  the  Negroes 
can  go  for  an  understanding  of  matters 
of  genealogy;  he  seems  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  every  family  of  his  region — 
knows  it  even  far  back  Into  slavery 
times.  After  the  planter,  I  meet  many 
Negroes  thronging  home  for  the  holi- 
days. Every  one  has  ■&  touch  of  vivid 
color  about  him;  it  may  be  a  necktie, 
or  a  pair  of  tan  shoes,  or  a  bright  hand- 
kerchief, or. a  care-free  smile.  In  the 
lone  forest  I  hear  singing  and  laughter 
and  shouting,  and  now  and  then  I  catch 
the  sound  of  a  strummed  guitar  or 
banjo.  Nor  is  there  any  incongruity  in 
hearing  the  sounds  of  these  instruments 
amid  the  hushed  splendor  of  the  pine- 
land  cathedral  or  the  dim  and  solemn 
live-oak  groves;  for  most  of  the  melo- 
dies are  in  the  minor  chord,  as  i>erhaps 
befitting  the  songs  of  those  who  retain 
in  their  natures  something  of  the  exile's 
immutable  longing. 

And  now  I'm  very  near  home.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house  the 
avenue  winds  into  a  clearing.  Across 
wide  pasture  lands,  happy  In  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  the  white  pillars 
gleam,  the  windows  glimmer,  the 
friendly  great  chimneys  spouting  smoke 
show  that  fresh  fires  have  been  kindled 
against  the  arrival  of  travelers.  On  a 
plantation  as  remote  as  this  one  every 
guest  must  needs  be  a  traveler,  as  every 
traveler  is  a  guest. 

The  old  home  welcomes  me  as  I  drive 
up  the  winding  woodsy  road;  the  old 
home  seems  like  a  human  heart,  gener- 
ous, understanding,  unchanged  by  the 
years,  wistful,  thoughtful.  Not  being  a 
believer  In  public  embraces,  I  forbear  to 
describe  the  scene  that  follows.  I've 
always  had  a  suspicion  that  these  effu- 
sive ones  who  display  their  affections  in 
crowds  are  likely  the  last  ones  to  dis- 
play them  at  home. 

It  Is  twilight  now.  Suffusing  the 
plnelands  with  all  kinds  of  garlands  and 
roses,  the  sun  has  set  Plantation 
sounds  fill  the  air.  High  over  the 
dreamy  oaks  the  thin,  sweet  music  of 
wild  ducks'  wings  can  be  heard.  From 
their  night  haunts  In  the  shrubberies 
behind  the  house  the  migrated  white- 
throats  are   calling.     I    can   see   tiny 
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warblers  going  to  roosi  in  the  swaying 
gray  banners  of  moss.  Fi-om  the  stoclc- 
ade  where  the  deerhounds  are  Itept  I  hear 
a  Joyous  clamor.  They  know  very  well 
that  a  hunt  is  afoot  for  to-morrow.  From 
the  stable  yard  come  the  voices  of  the 
Negroes,  singing,  shouting,  and  breaking 
into  peals  of  Infectious  laughter.  On  the 
broad  steps  of  home,  in  the  dusk,  I  talk 
with  many  Negroes  who  have  come  to 
see  me.    Their  types  are  interesting. 

Gabriel,  the  hunter,  wants  to  know 
how  soon  I  can  Join  him  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  buck  that  he  has  been  "saving"  for 
me  all  year;  and  from  under  his  coat  he 
produces  a  marvelous  otter  hide  as  a 
Christmas  present.  This  wily  creature 
be  has  trapped  with  a  skill  that  few 
even  among  the  ranks  of  expert  woods- 
men possess.  His  knowledge  of  wood- 
land affairs  is  in  singular  contrast  to  the 
ignorance  of  wild  life  of  that  great  army 
of  people,  otherwise  intelligent,  who 
really  wouldn't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  drumming  grouse  and  a  flying 
buttress. 

Martha,  one  of  the  members  of  an 
elder  race,  and  for  half  a  century  the 
very  soul  of  fidelity  to  my  family,  comes 
to  tell  me  how  Germantown,  the  name 
of  the  village  where  she  lives  (it  is  on 
the  borders  of  the  plantation)  has 
guarded  its  fair  civic  name  during  my 
absence.  A  strange  Negro,  it  seems,  had 
come  to  Germantown,  a  settlement  of 
Negroes  of  the  very  best  type.  This 
newcomer  had  behaved  in  a  very  shifty 
manner:  and,  as  a  result,  he  had  been 
strictly  ostracized.  Martha  put  the  mat- 
ter to  me  most  graphically  when  she 
said:  "He  has  no  principles:  so  we 
•hiblt  [prohibit]  him,  and  we  'hibit  his 
hog."  It  would  not  do  merely  to  punish 
the  man  by  a  show  of  outraged  decency, 
but  he  must  be  given  to  understand 
that,  since  he  would  not  behave  himself, 
his  stock  should  not  enjoy  free  range. 
Possibly  there  are  severaf  other  com- 
munities in  our  country  which  would  be 
uplifted  morally  if  the  attitude  of  the 
better  people  toward  any  brazen  sinner 
was  to  "  Tiibit  him  and  "hibit  his  hog." 
Martha's  earnestness  gave  me  a  very 
lively  sense  of  the  real  depth  of  her 
morality. 

Prince,  the  wood  ranger  and  planta- 
tion watchman,  tells  me  in  his  quiet 
fashion  how  he  has  been  trying  to  look 
out  for  the  place,  and  how  he  has  had 
several  encounters  with  poachers  and 
plunderers.  He  has  but  one  remark  to, 
make  about  all  these  rapparees  and  land 
pirates.  "I  make  them  ca'  sail."  Pos- 
sibly no  expression  that  the  Negroes  use 
If.  more  vivid.  The  trespassers  were 
made  to  "Crowd  their  canvas,"  as  Ten- 
nyson says.  Prince  also  tells  me  of  the 
misfortune  of  old  Cudjo,  a  plantation 
charge,  whose  mule  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  slip-knot's  having  been  tied 
about  its  neck;  and  Prince  has  the 
humor  to  suggest  that  creatures  more 
intelligent  than  mules  get  into  difBcul- 
ties  with  slip-knots. 

Round  the  comer  of  the  house  there 


A  naOHBOBLT  GIFT  FOB  CHRISTKAB 

comes  now  a  messenger  on  horseback. 
It  is  a  Negro  from  a  neighboring  plan- 
tation, and  he  has  brought  a  message 
from  a  boyhood  chum,  who  wants  to 
know  if  I  cannot  Join  him  on  a  Christ- 
mas deer  hunt,  and  then  dine  at  his 
place.  Appreciating  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  messenger  adds  that  the 
mint  bed  down  at  his  master's  place 
hasn't  been  frozen. 

Suddenly  our  attention  is  attracted  to 
the  approach  of  a  most  massive  figure 
toiling  slowly  down  the  avenue.  It  is  a 
huge  Negro. 

"Here  comes  the  crowd,"  mutters 
Prince,  with  an  infectious  chuckle. 

Seven  miles  has  be  walked,  seven 
sandy  ones.  It  is  Hacklus  Manigo,  a 
Negro  of  very  singular  and  admirable 
type.  Like  most  stout  people,  he  has 
a  keen  mind,  and  he  is  well  read.  Until 
he  became  so  heavy  he  used  to  be  an 
engineer  on  a  river  steamer;  and  he  be- 
longed to  a  religious  sect  known  as  "the 
Sanctified  Ones."  Now,  some  people 
will  smile  at  that;  but,  knowing  Hack- 
lus, I  have  never  taken  his  religion 
mirthfully.  By  the  light  of  a  dingy  lan- 
tern, in  the  oily  and  grimed  cabin  of  a 
Santee  River  steamer,  "in  the  dead  vast 
and  middle  of  the  night,"  I  have  had 
him  expound  to  me,  with  the  sad  pene- 
tration of  naive  intelligence,  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John.  His  tiny  Bible  was 
thumbed  and  stained  with  oil.  Hacklus 
always  carried  it  with  him;  and  he  car- 
ried its  contents  in  his  heart.  And  be- 
cause of  that  the  owner  of  the  steamer 
has  told  me  that  Hacklus  was  the  best 
engineer  oifthe  coast;  that,  amid  a  thou- 
sand temptations  to  drink,  he  was  ever 
sober;  that,  while  the  other  boat-hands 


would  wander  off  when  the  steamer 
touched  at  a.  town,  this  man  was  ever 
at  his  post.  Kipling  has  hymned  his 
McAndrews;  in  incomparably  minor 
tones,  but  with  not  a  whit  less  admira- 
tion, I  can  hymn  this  thoughtful  black 
engineer.  And  now  he's  come  to  talk 
with  me  a  while — not  of  hunts  and  of 
woodcraft,  not  of  the  affairs  of  the  day 
and  of  the  hour,  but  of  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  "It's  all  in  these  two  things,"  I 
hear  him  say,  toward  the  end  of  our 
talk :  "  'To  do  Justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  God;'  and,  'I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life.' "  I  never 
hear  those  tremendous  words  without 
thinking  of  Hacklus  Manigo;  for  his  life 
has  helped  to  teach  me  what  they  really 
mean. 

On  the  plantation  dinner  is  usually 
served  at  night;  and  as  I  go  into  the 
dining-room  I  can  see  that  every  one  is 
waiting  for  me  to  hear  a  story.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  so  human  and  so  typical  that 
it  will  bear  telling.  Its  gentle  satire  is 
as  harmless  as  it  is  delicious. 

"Oh,  do  you  know,"  my  raconteur 
says,  launching  forth  eagerly,  "that  the 
old  Holbrook  Randolph  place  has  been 
sold?  But  It  has  been  bought  by  such 
people!  They've  made  money  in  fer- 
tilizer; they  came  originally  from  Oil 
City.  Such  hideous  materialism!  Well, 
of  course  they  had  to  alter  everything 
about  the  fine  old  place.  And  even  the 
approach  has  been  changed.  The  avenue 
now  winds  to  the  back  door,  which  has 
been  remodeled  and  made  the  entrance! 
Of  course,"  comes  the  salient  comment, 
"people  of  that  kind  never  could  get  used 
to  going  into  the  Randolphs'  front  door! " 

Festive  is  a  plantation  dinner  table, 
with  a  huge  haunch  of  venison,  a  wild 
turkey,  snowy  pyramids  of  steaming 
rice,  crisp  brown  com  breads,  and 
Bahama  sweet  potatoes,  the  sugar  ooz- 
ing out  of  their  loose  jackets.  And 
there's  the  fellowship.  And  there  are 
the  plans  for  the  morrow.  Merrily  the 
firelight  plays  on  the  frieze  of  stags' 
horns  circling  the  room;  it  gleams  on 
the  faded  paintings;  warmly  it  enters 
and  is  lost  among  the  lavish  festoons  of 
holly,  myrtle,  cassina,  mistletoe,  and 
smilax  that  deck  the  room. 

When  qnce  more  I  go  out  on  the  broad 
porch,  the  moon  has  risen,  striking  sil- 
ver lances  through  the  misty  river  fens. 
Par  off  I  can  hear  the  Negroes  singing 
their  Christmas  spirituals.  They  rise, 
those  humble  hymns,  to  the  Creator  in 
his  mighty  fane.  The  night  has  magic 
about  it;  I  think  of  Whitman's  superb 
phrase,  "the  huge  and  thoughtful  night." 
Over  the  earth  there  is  the  sense  of  some 
serene  arrival.  The  stars  seem  aware; 
the  world  is  about  to  commemorate  the 
coming  of  Love.  And  here,  on  this 
lonely  plantation,  even  the  humblest 
heart  can  feel  that  this  is  God's  Holy 
Night;  even  the  weariest  heart  can  feel 
that  all  shall  be  well  for  them  who  love 
the  Christ,  and  who.  like  Hacklus 
Manigo,  try  to  walk  humbly  with  their 
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ONE  of  the  few  long-distance  wood- 
fuel  river  trips  remaining  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Is  the  Jour- 
ney from  Port  McMurray,  Alberta,  to  the 
delta  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  The  dis- 
tance to  and  fro  is  three  thousand  miles. 
The  steamers,  loaded,  draw  three  feet  or 
less;  In  the  shallow  places  that  abound 
in  the  Athabasca  River  and  the  lake, 
soundings  must  be  taken  by  two  men 
stationed  In  the  prow,  and  serpentine 
progress  Is  slow.  The  paddle-wheels  are 
nineteen  and  sixteen  feet  In  diameter. 
The  sixteen-foot  paddle-wheel,  which  is 
that  of  the  steamer  that  does  four-fifths 
of  the  Journey,  below  the  rapids,  at  which 
the  larger  steamer  transfers  its  freight, 
makes  six  revolutions  per  minute  at  two 
miles  an  hour,  twenty-two  revolutions  at 
nine  miles  an  hour,  twenty-seven  revolu- 
tions at  Us  extreme  speed  of  fourteen 
miles  an  hour.  As  the  current  of  the 
river  varies  from  two  to  six  miles  an 
hour,  the  pace  Is  considerably  acceler- 
ated or  retarded  as  one  goes  down- 
stream or  up-stream.  At  nine  miles  an 
hour  the  fires  eat  three-quarters  of  a 
ton  of  four-foot  spruce  logs;  at  fourteen 
miles  an  hour  the  fuel  consumption  Is 
about  a  cord. 

Men  spend  the  winter  in  the  forest  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  stream  to  cut  this 
wood  and  pile  it  on  the  bank.  The  ser- 
viceable timber  is  spruce.  The  black 
poplar  (also  called  balm  of  Gilead  and 
Cottonwood)  is  plentiful,  and  it  bulks  as 
large,  but  it  lacks  the  pith  and  stamina 
to  make  good  fires.  The  little  dry  logs 
bum  fast;  logs  cut  with  the  sap  in  them 
and  exuding  the  stickiest  of  gum  last 
longer.  There  is  as  great  a  variation  in 
the  wood  and  in  the  way  it  is  piled  as  in 
the  men  who  cut  It  and  leave  it  for  the 
steamboat  to  find.  One  man  who  works 
alone,  with  a  sled  which  he  hauls  him- 
self instead  of  using  dogs,  has  reared 
many  a  i>erishable  monument  to  himself 
at  a  cost  of  $4  a  cord  to  the  company 
employing  him.  He  saws  at  right  an- 
gles; he  piles  at  right  angles;  he  builds 
a  square  bastion  at  each  end  of  the  pile. 
His  work  is  the  admiration  of  the  river- 
men.  The  wood-pile  built  by  the  Indian 
Is  likely  to  be  of  little  old  logs,  too  thin 
and  too  long  dried,  which  look  at  the 
ends  as  if  they  had  been  chewed  off  by 
dogs  or  whittled  the  way  some  women 
sharpen  a  pencil. 

One    man    last    December,    working 
alone,  froze  his  foot.     Then  he  ampu- 
tated   the    toes    with    his    Jack-knife. 
Blood  poisoning  set  In,  and  he  lay  help- 
less till  he  was  rescued  in  April.     In- 
dians sent  to  search  out  his  solitary  hut 
returned  to  Norman  and  reported  that 
there  was  no  one  in  his  cabin.    A  con- 
■  -ible  of  the  Mounted  Police  then  went, 
'ound  poor  McCreery.  with  a  small 
T  flour  beside  him,   scraping  the 
rom  between  the  logs  of  his  miser- 
hack.    A  doctor  at  Fort  Norman 


treated  the  foot,  and  Is  said  to  have 
charged  $600.  Our  boat  two  months 
later  burned  the  wood  McCreery  had  cut 
and  piled,  and  found  it  good. 

If  the  axman  piles  the  logs  on  the 
verge  of  the  river,  where  It  is  most  con- 
venient for  the  boats,  he  may  lose  in  a 
moment  the  fruit  of  his  long  toil.  When 
the  ice  goes  out  of  the  rivers  in  June, 
it  has  no  mercy  on  the  banks.  All  along 
the  stream  the  turf  overhangs  the  rich 
black  loam,  which  may  be  frozen  to 
within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  surface. 
There  is  a  continuous  plashing  of  mud 
lumps  into  the  water,  as  if  fish  were 
leaping.  Stalwart  and  flourishing  trees 
still  stand  at  the  very  edge,  but  the  dead 
gray  trunks  that  have -fallen  Into  the 
stream,  that  perhaps  will  drift  to  the 
Atctlc  Ocean  by  and  by,  forecast  the  fate 
of  the  trees  that  still  defy  the  undermin- 
ing of  the  water  and  the  frost. 

Hence  the  wood-pile  usually  stands  a 
hundred  feet  or  so  back  from  the  ragged 
rim  of  the  waterway.  Thence  it  must  be 
"toted"  In  the  arms  or  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  crew,  or  of  restive  passengers  de- 
sirous of  exercise.  Some  are  two-log 
and  some  are  four-log.  or  even  five-log 
men.  The  logs  are  thrown  one  by  one 
Into  a  narrow  chute  that  reaches  to  the 
deck,  and  if  the  boat  cannot  tie  up  di- 
rectly under  the  bank  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  use  the  wide,  long  gang-plank 
as  well  as  the  chute.  If  the  slant  of  the 
chute  is.  steep,  the  logs  come  cascading 
down  speedily  and  violently;  if  the  slope 
is  gradual,  it  is  necessary  to  direct  a 
stream  of  water  constantly  upon  it  to 
keep  it  slippery. 

The  process  of  getting  the  wood 
aboard  Is  more  complex  and  cumbersome 
than  the  description  intimates.  In  the 
way  of  an  onslaught  on  the  wood-pile 
there  may  be  chevaux-de-frise  of  logs 
living,  dying,  and  dead.  It  takes  the  eye 
of  faith  sometimes  to  discern  timbers 
freshly  cut  and  piled  among  those  that 
are  as  nature  or  the  wrack  and  ruin  of 
the  mighty  wind  and  the  battering  of 
the  ice  left  them.  If  the  pilot  lets  the 
boat  overshoot  the  almost  indistinguish- 
able mark  in  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
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serrated  spruce  fringe,  the  boat  is  as 
helpless  without  fuel  as  a  man  is  with- 
out food. 

Tour  steamship  fueled  with  coal  or  oil 
may  seem  animate,  and  not  an  imper- 
sonal machine,  but  one  of  these  wood- 
burning  river  boats  is  much  closer  to  a 
breathing,  vital,  human  organism.  It 
coughs  red  sparks  upon  the  river  as  If 
these  were  the  drops  of  its  own  blood; 
and  it  Is  indeed  a  dangerous  contagion 
that  is  shed  abroad  therewith.  For  its 
length — but  one  hundred  and  forty-flve 
feet — this  boat  is  a  rapacious  creature. 
It  must  have  meals  several  times  an 
hour;  and  no  half-portions,  but  an  Es- 
kimo feast,  to  the  inelastic  capacity  of 
the  ribs  of  the  fire-box.  One  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  would  have  declined  to  serve 
in  the  fire-pit  of  a  Mackenzie  steamer. 
Yet  an  Alberta  lumberjack  at  |45  a 
month,  spectacled  against  the  hot  white 
glare,  takes  a  log  as  the  wood-passer 
hands  it  to  him  from  every  nook  and 
cranny  the  freight  leaves  free.  He 
yanks  open  the  alarming  Jaw  of  Fafner 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  he  were  a 
traveling  dentist  and  the  furnace  were 
the  mouth  of  a  baggy  Indian  squaw.  As 
the  bottom  of  the  fire-pit  is  six  feet  be- 
low the  deck,  he  must  receive  the  big 
log  at  the  level  of  his  head  as  it  is  slid 
over  the  brink,  and  while  flame  breathes 
a«  him  from  the  firing-front  he  may  be 
getting  a  shower  of  dust  and  minute 
pieces  of  bark  as  he  turns  to  take  the 
log  in  his  gloved  hands. 

He  must  follow  the  log  all  the  way  in 
— and  the  gloves  are  not  asbestos.  It 
often  seems  as  if  the  hands  were  bathed 
in  flame;  ev«n  so  Latimer  and  Ridley 
and  the  rest  of  the  glorious  book  of  mar- 
tyrs must  have  approached  the  stake. 
Frequently  after  the  monstrous  morsel 
is  lodged  in  the  capacious  maw  it  takes 
the  wrong  turning,  and  must  be  straight- 
ened. If  it  is  too  solidly  lodged  for  a 
swift  turn  of  the  wrist  to  set  it  right, 
then — and  only  then — the  fireman  deigns 
to  use  an  eight-foot  poker  of  iron  pipe. 
As  he  turns  his  sooty  face  up  to  you  and 
smiles,  he  does  not  think  he  has  done 
anything;  but  it  is  like  the  smile  of 
Christian  after  be  had  discomfited  the 
fiend  Apollyon,  who  straddled  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  way  and  said. 
"Here  will  I  spill  thy  soul."  As  the  man 
on  high  In  the  pilot-house  must,  like 
Palinurus,  keep  his  rudder  true,  even 
sn  the  sweating  gnome  below,  with 
oil  on  his  burns,  must  keep  the  needle 
of  the  steam-gauge  pointing  to  17S 
pounds,  or  the  engineer  comes  bustling 
from  his  piston-rods  and  link-heads  to 
know  why.  Behind  the  whole  rocking 
lumber  shanty  is  the  wheel — the  great 
wheel  throwing  out  small  rapids  that 
ripple  clear  across  the  river,  frightening 
the  young  wild  ducks  that  cannot  fly 
and  fairly  leap  out  of  the  way  and  toas- 
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ing  the  fox-tail  grasses  that  stand  for 
reeds  along  shore.  The  forest  turns  to 
flre;  the  water  is  transmuted  into  steam 
to  move  that  wheel  by  which  men  are 
moved — ^that  wheel  on  which  lives  of 
men  are  broken. 

Thus  seen  and  felt,  the  boat  is  epic  of 
the  toil  and  passion  of  existence.  It  is 
ours  to  seek  out,  along  the  River  of  Life, 
the  fuel  of  body,  mind,  and  soul.    What 


worthless  sticks  we  often  choose!  "The 
trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap."  We 
give  the  precious  engine,  not  the  best, 
but,  many  times,  the  very  worst  of  all 
there  is.  The  fuel  we  might  take  to  be 
the  spirit's  nourishment  is  proffered 
from  the  whole  rich  and  various  de- 
mesne of  science,  art.  and  letters.  The 
world  is  all  before  us  where  to  choose, 
as   it   was   before   our  parents   leaving 


Eden.  "Man,"  saith  the  philosopher,  "is 
an  animal  of  noble  preferences."  How 
often,  of  our  own  motion,  do  we  belie 
that  utterance!  "Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,"  our  souls  are  crying;  and 
instead  we  g^ive  them  stones. 

He  "maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and 
his  ministers  a  flame  of  iire."  That  flre 
must  be  fed  with  the  right  fuel  or  it 
dies.  . 


THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  MUSIC 

WHAT    IS    GOOD    PIANO    PLAYING? 
BY    W.    J.    HENDERSON 


WHEN  you  go  to  hear  a  pianist, 
what  do  you  expect?  If  you  ex- 
pect what  you  should  not  and 
the  pianist  does  what  he  should,  you 
will  be  disappointed.  If  you  expect 
what  you  should  and  the  pianist  cannot 
fulfill  his  obligations  to  his  art,  you  will 
be  disappointed;  but  this  time  with  un- 
assailable reason.  Too  many  persons  re- 
gard music  and  its  performance  as  some 
sort  of  mystery,  comprehensible  only  to 
those  possessed  of  special  training, 
whereas  to  a  certain  extent  any  one  who 
has  a  good  ear  and  will  apply  common 
sense  to  his  consideration  of  music  can 
determine  whether  he  ought  to  enjoy  it 
or  not. 

If  music  is  an  art  at  all,  it  is  the  art 
of  beauty  in  sound.    We  need  not  tor- 


ment ourselves  by  trying  to  arrive  at  a 
definition  of  beauty.  Let  us  confess  at 
once  that  beauty  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully defined,  and  that  it  is  entirely 
a  niatler  of  opinion.  But  the  fact  re- 
maiits  that  among  the  cultivated  peoples 
of  the  world  there  is  a  pretty  general 
consensus  of  opinion.  In  regard  to 
music  the  general  view  is  that  its  funda- 
mental beauty  is  the  beauty  of  tone.  If 
the  sounds  produced  by  instruments  or 
voices  are  harsh,  rough,  impure,  or,  in  a 
word,  noises  rather  than  musical  tones, 
beauty  cannot  exist.  For  that  reason  we 
may  without  hesitation  assert  that  the 
chief  object  of  all  musical  technic  Is  the 
production  of  euphonious  tone.  Proba- 
bly that  is  what  Liszt  had  in  mind  when 
he    declared    that    three    things    were 
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needed  to  make  a  pianist:  "First,  tech- 
nic; second,  technic;  third,  technic." 
What  he  undoubtedly  meant  was  that  a 
perfect  and  inexhaustible  technic  is 
essential  to  good  piano  playing,  for  the 
reason  that  without  it  nothing  can  be 
made  to  sound  beautiful. 

Therefore  let  us  begin  with  some  re- 
flections on  the  art  of  playing  the  piano. 
Nothing  is  more  generally  misunder- 
stood than  what  constitutes  good  piano 
performance  except  what  is  good  sing- 
ing, and  this  Is  reserved  for  future  dis- 
cussion. The  million  amateur  pianists 
find  that  their  greatest  difilculty  is  to 
strike  the  notes  written  in  all  the  "hard 
pieces"  which  the  masters  have  given  us. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  these  ama- 
teurs that  about  the  mechanical  diffi- 
culty of  fingering  all  those  notes  the 
composers  never  thought  at  all.  They 
took  that  part  of  the  execution  for 
granted.  So  should  we.  A  professioal 
pianist  ought  to  be  able  to  strike  the 
notes  in  any  of  the  standard  piano  com- 
positions, to  strike  them  while  proceed- 
ing at  the  correct  tempo,  and  to  accent 
them  correctly.  False  notes  are  simply 
forbidden. 

But  while  playing  the  right  notes  the 
pianist  ought  also  to  be  able  to  make 
them  sound  beautiful.  No  matter  how 
intricate  the  passage,  how  rapid  the  suc- 
cession of  thirds  or  octaves  or  other 
combinations,  no  matter  how  compli 
cated  the  polyphony,  the  tone  drawn 
from  the  piano  must  be  beautiful  or  the 
performance  fails  of  its  ultimate  pur- 
pose— namely,  to  restore  to  living, 
breathing  eloquence  the  instrumental 
song  which  sleeps  in  silence  on  the 
printed  page  till  the  clinging  kiss  of  the 
interpreter  breaks  the  spell. 

The  piano  Is  undeniably  an  Instru- 
ment of  percussion.  Its  tones  are  pro- 
duced by  the  blows  of  hammers  on  metal 
strings.  And  the  purposes  of  interpreta- 
tion afe  often  best  accomplished  by  em- 
phasizing the  percussive  nature  of  the 
piano.  But  the  hammer  of  Thor  or  the 
ax  of  Sergei  Prohofietf  Is  not  the  hourly 
companion  of  the  great  artist  of  the  key- 
board. His  chief  aim  is  to  disguise  the 
percussive  character  of  his  instrument 
and  to  make  it  seem  to  sing.  This  sem- 
blance of  singing  is  the  greatest  desider- 
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atum  of  all  musical  performance.  What 
musicians  mean  by  a  singing  tone  is  one 
that  has  a  smooth  and  steady  flow.  In 
a  series  of  singing  tones  united  in  a 
musical  phrase  the  vocal  quality  is  im- 
parted by  so  performing  them  that  they 
seem  to  be  organically  united.  One  note 
passes  into  the  next  without  a  noticeable 
break  in  the  continuity  of  sound,  yet  the 
articulation  between  the  two  tones  is  not 
blurred,  as  in  the  exquisite  cantilena  of 
a  Bauer  or  a  Gabrilowitch.  This  is  the 
acme  of  legato,  as  it  is  called,  and  a 
pure,  smooth,  sustained  legato  Is  the 
foundation  of  musical  performance 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental.  It  is  the 
first  and  indispensable  requisite  of  musi- 
cal beauty. 

The  piano  of  to-day  Is  capable  of  a  far 
finer  legato  than  the  early  ones.  We 
have  better  strings,  better  sounding- 
boards,  better  key  actions,  and  better 
pedals.  We  possess  sound-sustaining 
devices  unknown  to  the  makers  of 
Mozart's  and  Beethoven's  pianos.  Yet 
the  illusion  of  song  has  always  been 
sought  by  pianists.  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach's  son  Emmanuel  wrote: 

Methlnks  music  ought  prtnclpnlly 
to  move  the  heart,  and  in  this  no 
performer  will  succeed  by  merely 
thumping  and  drummlns  and  by  con- 
tinual arpeggio  playing.  During  the 
last  few  years  my  chief  endeavor  has 
been  to  play  the  pianoforte,  In  spite 
of  Its  deficiency  In  sustaining  sound, 
as  much  as  possible  In  a  singing  man- 
^r,   and   to   compose   for    It    nccord- 

ly. 


Mozart  cherished  similar  ideals.  He 
demanded  of  the  pianist  a  smooth,  glid- 
ing movement  of  the  hands,  so  that  the 
passages  should  flow  like  wine  and  oil. 
In  order  that  the  vocal  character  of 
piano  music  might  be  preserved,  Mozart 
wrote  continually  in  the  cantablle  style 
(caiitarc — to  sing)  and  developed  many 
of  his  melodic  thoughts  from  simple 
successions  of  notes  of  the  scale.  One 
wonders  often  whether  Elly  Ney  ever 
heard  of  the  wise  sayings  of  Emmanuel 
Bach  and  Mozart. 

But,  while  the  singing  melody  is  the 
basis  of  piano  music,  as  it  is  of  all  other 
music,  it  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  Upon 
this  foundation  is  reared  an  artistic 
structure  in  which  variety  in  unity 
shows  forth  in  all  its  engaging  qualities. 
No  one  would  wish  to  forego  the  pleas- 
ure experienced  in  hearing  a  pianist 
perform  rapid  passages  with  perfect 
smoothness  and  equality,  with  sonorous 
force  and  sunny  clarity.  While  the  pure 
cantablle  melody  may  be  the  trunk  of  a 
composition,  the  florid  passages  aro  the 
natural  and  beautiful  exfoliation,  and  we 
would  regard  some  naked  trunks  as 
comparatively  wintry  objects. 

In  the  performance  of  brilliant  pas- 
sages, and  also  in  certain  tyi»es  of  mel- 
ody, the  staccato,  or  short,  sharp  touch  is 
required.  The  listener  is  Justified  in  de- 
manding that  when  a  pianist  bus  a 
staccato  to  play  he  shall  play  it  musi- 
cally. Singers  use  the  staccato,  and  the 
instrumental  performer  therefore  can 
form  a  vocal  ideal  of  this  type  of  utter- 


ance. Wliat,  then,  is  to  be  said  about 
rapid  passages  in  simultaneously  sound- 
ing tones,  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves,  as 
the  musicians  would  put  it?  Always  tbe 
same:  the  tone  must  be  musical.  But 
here  enters  another  addition.  The  bal- 
ance must  not  be  destroyed.  The  accord 
must  consist  of  two  or  more  tones,  one 
of  which  usually  belongs  to  the  melody. 
The  listener  must  require  the  player  to 
make  the  melody  clear  at  all  times  and 
to  give  to  the  accordant  or  discordant 
notes  precisely  the  amount  of  force 
needed  to  make  them  furnish  tbe  har- 
monic character  to  the  performance. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  exacting  re- 
quirements of  artistic  performance,  for 
the  pianist  who  expects  to  preserve  the 
outline  of  his  melody  and  the  balance  of 
his  subsidiary  voice  parts  (as  they  are 
called)  at  all  times  must  possess  fingers 
and  wrists  trained  to  the  utmost  pliancy 
and  independence,  and  he  must  have 
them  under  such  command  that  they 
execute  his  wishes  automatically.  The 
pianist  cannot  be  thinking  all  tbe  time 
Just  how  hard  he  is  to  strike  this  or  that 
note.  His  mind  is  rather  Intent  on  tbe 
larger  matters  of  phrasing  and  ttan 
adaptation  of  his  tempi  and  his  broader 
dynamics  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
composition. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  rhythm. 
With  i^ll  due  regard  for  the  brilliant 
liberation  of  their  spirits  by  the  much- 
liberated  Cyril  Scott,  the  untrammeled 
Ornstein.  and  other  colorists  of  the  im- 
pressionistic school,  the  music  lover  will 
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without  doubt  continue  to  Insist  on  a 
clearly  defined  outline.  Now  In  music 
the  clarity  of  the  outline  of  a  composi- 
tion depends  not  only  upon  a  neat  enun- 
ciation of  the  separate  tones,  but  upon 
a  perfect  relation  of  their  relative 
lengths,  their  varying  degrees  of  force, 
and  their  utterance  in  unmistakable 
groupings  called  phrases.  The  phrasing 
of  an  instrumental  composition  is 
founded  upon  the  same  artistic  principle 
as  the  lines  of  a  poem,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  identity  of  the  line  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  a  correct  treat- 
ment of  the  meter. 

Not  all  the  angels; 

In  heaven  nor; 
The  demons  down; 

Under  the  sea; 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul; 

From  the  soul  of; 
The  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 

If  you  read  it  that  way,  the  rhythm  is 
spoiled,  though  it  is  impossible  alto- 
gether to  destroy  it,  while  the  phrasing 
— supposing  it  for  the  moment  to  be 
piano  and  not  word  music — is  wholly 
ruined.  But  even  when  the  lines  are 
correctly  phrased,  the  rhythm  will  still 
be  Imperfect  if  Just  the  right  emphasis 
Is  not  laid  on  every  syllable.  In  the 
larger  forms  of  musical  composition  the 
melodic  phrases  are  often  very  extended 
and  the  rhythms  not  simple,  but  com- 
pound. It  is  therefore  the  business  of 
the  pianist  to  convey  to  the  hearer  a 
clear  and  unmistakable  outline,  so  that 
he  may  recognize  the  phrases  of  a  mel- 
ody and  the  melody  as  a  whole.  If  you 
bear  a  blurred  and  uncertain  melody, 
groping,  as  it  were,  its  way  toward  you, 
be  sure  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  performance.  The  most  uncouth  or 
vague  melody  can  be  played  in  such  a 
way  that  the  responslbUlty  for  its  de- 
fects will  be  shown  to  be  the  composer's, 
not  the  performer's.  And  when  one 
thinks  of  perfection  in  rhythm  one 
thinks  of  Josef  Hofmann,  the  master  of 
phrase  and  accent. 

One  of  the  commonest  faults  in  piano 
playing  is  underestimating  the  relative 
sonorities  of  the  upper  and  lower  strings. 
The  high  treble  notes  are  sounded  by 
short  strings  with  short  vibrations;  the 
bass  strings  are  long  and  have  more  en- 
during vibrations.  Pianists  often  forget 
this  and  make  the  bass  of  a  passage  re- 
sound so  that  the  treble  is  obscured 
and  the  outline  of  the  melody  lost.  Ob- 
viously a  composer  wishes  that  every- 
thing shall  be  heard,  but  in  proper  pro- 
portion. It  must  be  plain  to  the  reader 
that  good  phrasing  Is  Impossible  when 
the  bass  overbalances  the  treble,  except 
in  cases  where  the  melody  is  In  the  bass. 
Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  about 
the  c^ce  of  the  hands.  Now  a  word  as 
to  the  feet.  The  possibilities  of  the 
pedals  are  very  great.  The  amateur  of 
music,  unfortunately,  has  been  taught  to 
call  them  "loud"  and  "soft."  But  a 
pianist  can  play  Just  as  loudly  without 
using  a  pedal  as  with  one.    He  will,  how- 
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ever,  obtain  a  different  kind  of  loudness. 
When  a  pianist  strikes  a  key,  he  raises 
a  damper,  and  as  long  as  he  holds  the 
key  down  the  strings  of  that  note  will 
vibrate  freely  till  their  vibrations  die 
out.  When  on  striking  the  key  he  also 
depresses  the  "loud"  pedal,  he  raises  all 
the  dampers  in  the  instrument  and  thus 
permits  all  sjonpathetlc  strings  and 
their  overtones  to  vibrate. 

When  he  depresses  the  soft  pedal,  he 
shuts  off  one  of  the  strings  of  a  note 
(in  a  modern  grand  each  note  has  three) 
and  causes  the  instrument  to  give  forth 
a  more  veiled  tone.  By  various  combina- 
tions of  pedals  and  the  union  of  such 
combinations  with  the  several  kinds  of 
touch  pianists  produce  those  extraordi- 
nary illusions  of  changing  qualities  of 
sound  which  we  call  tone  colors.  It  Is 
not  essential  to  an  Intelligent  enJo)rment 
of  piano  playing  that  one  should  know 
all  about  touch  and  pedals,  for  touch  is 
so  subtle  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  it 
becomes  an  Individual  gift.  But  even  a 
tyro  can  understand  that  some  differ- 
ence must  result  when  you  strike  the 
key  with  a  stiff  finger  or  a  relaxed  one. 
with  the  flat  surface  of  the  extremity  or 
with  its  point. 

Finally,  as  to  interpretation.  This 
brings  us  to  indeterminate  quantities, 
for,  while  it  Is  easy  enough  to  decide 
when  the  interpreter  is  entirely  wrong, 
it  Is  Impossible  to  pronounce  a  conclu- 
sive  verdict    when    several    admittedly 


great  artists  disagree.  The  true  artist 
assimilates  the  composition.  It  becomes 
a  part  of  his  own  artistic  organization. 
When  he  gives  it  back  to  the  public,  he 
gives  himself  as  nourished  by  Beethoven. 
Chopin,  or  Schumann.  But  at  least  the 
thoughtful  listener  can  study  the  mani- 
festations of  the  performer's  tempera- 
ment. Intellect  and  emotion  must  each 
play  its  proportionate  part.  As  the  au- 
thor of  this  article  has  said  elsewhere. 
"Music  is  a  glorious  ship  on  the  ocean 
of  art;  emotion  is  the  breeze  that  fills 
the  sails;  intellect  is  the  skilled  hand  at 
the  wheel." 

The  intellect  Is  the  designing  power, 
and  without  design  there  is  no  art. 
Piano  playing  which  Is  merely  a  bewil- 
dering exhibition  of  technical  "virtu- 
osity," as  It  is  called,  is  worthy  of  ad- 
miration for  Just  what  It  is,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  the  supreme  achievement 
of  the  pianist.  This  explains  the  atti- 
tude of  critics  who  demand  always  that 
a  pianist  shall  show  ability  to  interpret 
some  work  of  high  Intellectual  design, 
such  as  a  Beethoven  sonata  or  the  Schu- 
mann fantasia,  before  they  will  accord 
him  a  seat  among  the  gods  of  his  art. 
All  pianists  and  students  of  piano  have 
made  an  idol  of  Godowsky  because  of  his 
extraordinary  technlc.  But  many  of  us 
would  rather  listen  to  an  erratic  but 
imaginative  child  like  Guiomar  Novaes 
or  a  solid  master  of  form  and  style  like 
William  BachauR. 


Another  article  on  "The  Enjoyment  of  Music"  will  appear 
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IN  THE  FIELD  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS:  1918 


BY   ALLAN   A.   HUNTER 


A  PALESTINE  SHEPHERD  AND  HIS  FLOCK 


THE  war  was  over.  It  was  the 
morning  of  the  first  Christmas 
after  the  armistice.  In  Bethlehem. 
But  the  place  where  the  Prince  of  Peace 
was  born  proved  the  scene  of  hatred  and 
violence.  Of  course  that  hatred  and 
violence  were  held  In  leash  by  the  hand 
of  the  British  administration.  Two 
British  Tommies  were  on  guard  beside 
the  silver  star  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, marks  the  spot  uiion  which  the 
angels  looked  as  they  sang  of  good  will 
among  men.  Those  soldiers  were  on 
guard  with  bayonets  fixed  In  their  rifies 
and  cartridges  ready  to  see  that  the 
Greek  priests  did  not  start  massacring 
the  Armenian  priests,  or  the  Armenian 
priests  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  the  other 
way  round. 

A  more  Ironical  contradiction  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Here  on  Christmas  morning,  in  the  little 
cave-stable  under  the  famous  Church  of 
the  Nativity,  there  may  have  been  two 
or  three  worshiping  In  spirit  and  In 
truth;  but  one  noticed  only  the  pomp, 
pride,  and  circumstance  of  those  who 
had  come  either  to  show  off  or  to  see. 
Priests  exhibited  on  their  Orthodox 
bodies  the  crimson  and  purple  of  gold- 
laced  robes.  (These  they  had  changed 
many  times  at  a  crowded  ceremony  the 
evening  before.)  As  for  the  gaudy  cur- 
tains and  lamps,  the  ornate  manger  and 
the  wax  bambino,  all  that  bric-&-brac 
made  one  think  of  a  curio  shop.  What 
symbols  there  were  represented,  not  the 
radiant  Christ  of  the  brotherly  age  that 
will  come,  but  the  musty  past  and  Us 
hopelessly  stupid  quarrels. 

The  silver  star  was  a  definite  cause — 
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so  they  say — of  the  Crimean  War.  Some 
holy  Orthodox  fanatic  stole  it  An  op- 
posing sect  called  in  the  French  to  win 
it  back.  Clash!  Another  war!  How- 
ever that  may  be,  many  fights  have 
taken  place  in  this  underground  room 
and  some  have  given  their  lives  over 
such  an  issue  of  moment  as  this:  Shall 
the  Orthodox  or  the  Armenians  own 
such  and  such  a  nail  on  the  wall,  or 
shall  the  Catholics  wash  a  certain  win- 
dow? 

That  crypt  under  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  stands  for  the  clenched  fist  and 
the  incredibly  grotesque.  You  can  break 
your  heart  over  it,  or  you  can  take  it 
humorously,  and  rather  sensibly,  as  did 
the  British  sergeant. 


THE  STAB  IN  THE  OROTTO  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  THE  KAHVm 


I  met  him  In  a  room  adjoining.  He 
was  off  duty  at  the  time;  and  he  cher- 
ished no  delusions  about  the  holy  places. 
To  him  the  salient  thing  in  this  church 
was  the  wine  cellar  of  one  of  the  super- 
intending priests. 

"They're  a  rum  lot,  sir,"  he  com- 
mented on  the  religionists.  "But  the 
wine's  good,  sir.    Werry  good,  sir." 

Tommy  Atkins  in  Palestine  was  a 
wise  and  weathered  man.  He  refused  to 
worry  himself  sick  about  the  graft  and 
bigotry  of  the  holy  places.  He  was  there 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  guarding  them, 
of  doing  his  duty. 

Nor  his  to  reason  why.  As  I  left  the 
church  I  asked  a  sentinel  (with  a  wound 
stripe  and  many  service  stripes)  where 
the  field  of  the  shepherds  was. 

"I  don't  know,  sir." 

"How  long  have  you  been  stationed 
here?" 

"Six  weeks,  sir." 

Men  might  crawl  out  of  bed  before  the 
dawn  and  walk  the  six  muddy  miles 
from  Jerusalem  to  visit  the  field  where 
the  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by 
night,  but  this  field  of  the  shepherds  was 
nothing  to  him. 

It  was  something  to  me,  however.  I 
hadn't  fought  four  years  in  the  war;  on 
Galllpoli  and  then  across  the  scorching 
sands  of  Sinai.  (I  had  come  up  in  com- 
parative comfort  six  months  before  on 
the  "Milk  and  Honey  Express.")  I 
hadn't  inarched  with  a  ninety-pound 
pack  all  the  way  up  the  Philistine  plain 
and  then  through  the  slush  and  storms 
of  the  Judaean  hills  to  David's  home 
town.  So  the  field  beyond  Bethlehem 
was  worth  some  walking  to  see. 

It  was  only  half  a  mile  from  the 
church,  over  a  hill  and  then  down  again. 
Walking  up  through  the  narrow,  twist- 
ing streets,  I  passed  a  string  of  kneeling 
camels,  an  immense  solemnity  in  their 
faces  as  they  chewed  their  cud;  and 
donkeys,  the  most  lovable  little  fellows 
with  fuzzy  eyebrows  and  a  patience  in 
their  eyes  born  of  carrying  innumerable 
burdens.  Their  backs  would  bend,  but 
apparently  without  pain,  as  they  twin- 
kled down  the  street,  half  hidden  under 
bulging  sacks  of  grain  and  clover.  One 
moment's  hesitation,  and  'Thwack!" 
would  come  the  driver's  stick  on  thp 
mouse-brown  haunches,  with  the  exhor- 
Ution.  "Yu  Hamar!"  (O  donkey!) 
These  drivers  were  robed  in  JeUabias 
or  glorified  nightgowns,  originally  a 
brave  Prussian  blue,  but  now,  tlianka  to 
many  washings,  the  mild  color  of  the 
sky.  They  were  amiable  barefoot 
Syrians  who  seemed  genuinely  to 
mean  their  deep-throated  salutation  of 
"Sataam  aMkumf"  (Peace  be  upon 
you!) 

They  are  a  strangely  lovable  people. 
the  Syrian  village  folk,  even  if  they  do 
overload   their  animala     To   be   sure. 
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THE   OUTLOOK 


tbey  have  weaknesses.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  Interested  in  veracity;  pos- 
sibly they  have  no  conception  of  what 
it  is.  They  are  not  keen  on  what  we 
Americans  call  co-operation;  there  is 
too  much  jealousy  and  distrust  all  round 
for  that.  They  do  not  abound  in  initia- 
tive and  the  strenuous  life.  But  they 
have  a  gift  for  quick  sympathy  and  a 
dignity  like  the  dignity  of  some  chil- 
dren, that  suggests  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Their  Uvea  are  taken  up  pretty  largely 
with  finding  sufficient  grass  for  the 
family  donkey  and  earning  enough 
pancake-loaves  of  bread  for  the  hungry 
mouths  in  the  limestone  box  of  a  house 
where  parents  and  little  ones  all  literally 
go  to  bed  with  the  chickens.  Olives  and 
occasional  figs,  or  a  special  slice  of  im- 
possible cheese,  with  grapes  In  summer- 
time and  a  rare  Jaffa  orange,  serve  for 
dessert.  Since  this  Is  Christmas  time, 
tbey  will  indulge  in  three  or  four  pieces 
of  houclauwa,  or  honeyed  pastry,  and  the 
children  will  make  piles  of  colored  eggs 
on  which  have  been  etched,  with  a  nail, 
the  manger  scene  or  the  Wise  Men. 
Nearly  everybody  will  Join  In,  for  the 
little  town  of  Bethlehem  Is  mostly 
Christian,  and  the  few  Mohammedans 
are  not  unwilling  to  help  the  Christians 
keep  their  festival. 

As  I  reached  the  top  of  the  bill  and 
looked  back  over  the  hollow  where  hud- 
dled the  small  white  houses  of  the  town, 
I  saw  that  most  of  the  windows  were 
margined  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  glass; 
margined  with  blue,  in  honor  of  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord.  Bethlehem  from 
this  distance  was  lovely  to  look  upon, 
"all  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smoke- 
less air." 

What  met  me  as  I  left  the  town  be- 
hind and  started  eastward  down  the  hill 
was  even  more  enchanting.  For  there 
in  truth  was  Palestine!  Simplicity  and 
peace!  In  front  of  me,  across  the  field 
gleaming  with  barley  stubble,  was  a 
yoke  of  slow-moving  oxen,  fresh  brown 
in  the  sun,  tugging  away  at  a  wooden 
plow,  and  followed  by  a  peasant  croon- 
ing an  eery  song.  That  plow  could  have 
been  used  by  the  servants  of  Boaz  in 
this  self-same  field  where  Ruth  gleaned 
among  the  harvesters.  With  that  song 
Abraham  may  have  heartened  himself 
along  the  Bethlehem  road  as  he  set  out 
with  his  camels  for  pastures  new.    And 


A  STREET  m  BETHLEHEM 


those  watch-towers — ^tall  cylinders  of  un- 
hewn stone — that  stood  as  sentinels 
among  the  terraced  vineyards  on  the 
hillsides  round  about.  Did  not  David 
survey  this  very  valley  from  towers  like 
these?  Perhaps  the  fig  and  olive  trees 
were  thicker  then,  and  the  vines  more 
generous;  for  half  the  trees  of  Palestine 
the  Turks  cut  down,  and  blighted  all  her 
fairness. 

The  boy  David  must  have  loved  these 
hills  and  tcadys,  that  distant  wall  of 
blue  whence  the  sun  had  risen,  the 
mountains  of  Moab  that  forever  haunt 
the  Holy  Land.  Perhaps  he  led  his  flocks 
over  this  field  to  nibble  grass  or  dewy 
moss  among  the  crannies  of  stone  walls. 

Anyway,  sheep  were  browsing  on  the 
edges  of  the  field,  and  there  were  two  or 
three  shepherd  hoys;  ragged  young  bare- 


foot Arabs,  as  native  as  the  oak  or  thorn.. 
Possibly  they  had  gathered  here  de- 
liberately on  Christmas  morning  in  the 
field  where  the  shepherds  watching  their 
sheep  had  heard  good  news  from  heaven. 

I  did  not  know.  It  was  enough  to 
admire  the  nine-year-old  shepherdess, 
holding  in  her  arms  a  kid  with  a  shining 
Jet  nose,  a  picture  of  tranquillity. 

After  exchanging  "peace"  with  these 
carers  of  the  fiocks,  I  climbed  up  the 
hill  again  toward  the  little  town,  and 
as  I  climbed  I  remembered: 

They  all  were  looking  for  a  king 

To  slay  their  foes  and  lift  them  high. 

Thou  earnest  a  little  baby  thing. 

That  made  a  woman  cry. 

Nearing  the  crest  of  the  hill,  I  noticed, 
stark  and  white,  clear  cut  against  the 
blue — the  Cross. 


THE    DIFFICULT   ART    OF    BEING  A  JEW 

BY  ELIAS   LIEBERMAN 

This  frank,  thoughtful,  and  thoroughly  American  article  dis- 
cusses the  problem  of  racial  relationship  without  fear  or  fevor. 
Mr.  Lieberman  believes  that  the  American  way  of  approaching 
a  problem  is  to  bring  it  out  in  the  open  for  discussion.  He 
makes  manifest  this  belief  by  his  forthcoming  Outlook  article 
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POEMS  BY  BERNICE  LESBIA  KENYON 


TO  ONE  THO   WALKS  THE   HIGHROAD 


THII7K  no  thought  of  her 
Whatsoever, 
Foolish  wanderer. 
If  you  still  have  hope  to  find 
Any  peace  within  your  mind. 


She  is  vain  and  frail 

(I  know  her!) — 

She  will  fade  and  fall; 

As  a  bloodroot  blown  apart 

She  win  scatter  from  your  heart. 

m 
Qo — ^in  glades  of  fern 
Seek  cover. 
Lest  the  sun  bum — 
Lest  the  river  drown  you  deep 
In  its  shadows  full  of  sleep. 


IV 

Where  the  leaves  are  cool, 

Dew<sreBted, 

Near  a  still  pool. 

With  the  moving,  watching  things 

Listen  to  their  whisperings: 

T 

But  be  silent.   Stand 

Deep  rooted. 

Clasp  with  either  hand 

Saplings,  tall  and  thin  of  stem; 

Lean  upon  the  strength  of  them. 

n 
Let  them  bear  the  weight 
Of  your  longing. 
They  are  tall  and  straight  .  .  . 
In  their  province,  green  and  dim. 
What  is  any  woman's  whim? 


SMILING   WOMAN 

I 

HEB  personable  countenance 
Incites  the  mind  devoid  of  laughter; 
She  is  a  smooth  and  supple  lance 
That,  bent,  retained  some  bending  after. 


Always  the  sun  will  flash  from  it. 
Tracing  that  length  that  never  broke- 

Her  lovely  grace— her  singing  wit- 
That  cuts  a  curved  and  cruel  stroke. 


POTENTIALITIES 

AND  if  my  hand  should  touch  you,  well,  what  then? 
Could  flnger-tips  disclose  what  thought  has  missed. 
Or  wake  the  sleeping  sorceries  that  twist 
Your  mouth  almost  to  smiling?    In  all  men 
I  doubt  not  there  is  something  kept  apart, 
Not  meant  to  be  disturbed.    (As  in  my  breast. 
Darkly,  I  cherish  the  smalt  seed  of  rest) 
What  curious  thing  is  hidden  in  your  heart? 

I  will  not  ask.    I  shall  not  wonder  much. 
Save  at  the  peace  that  broods  upon  your  face, 
As  If  you  dwelt  secure  In  a  far  land 
Remote  from  thoughts  of  me  and  from  my  touch; 
And  this  I  know  is  your  desired  safe  place. 
And  so  I  win  not  reach  to  you  my  band. 


IMPREGNABLE 

AT  times  I  grow  distrustful  of  repose.  .  .  . 
Have  you  perhaps  allowed  yourself  to  dle^ 
Shut  in  behind  yourself,  the  walls  too  high. 
The  last  gati  shut,  and  never  to  unclose? 
And  can  you  not  be  more  than  what  you  are: 
Calm,  and  remote?    My  thoughts  in  clamorous  Btorm 
Surge  like  the  rains  of  summer,  black  and  warm. 
And  move  you  not,  and  spend  themselves  afar. 

Always  you  wait;  and  I  am  wordless,  held 
Beyond  the  impassable  barrier,  apart; 
Watching  your  mood,  too  long  restrained  and  tiuelled. 
Strong  in  the  dark  of  doubt — as  strong  as  stone- 
Shaped  by  your  will  with  its  most  desperate  art. 
To  keep  yon  safe,  and  deathless,  and  alone. 


ns 
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MARIA  RAPALLO 

BY   ELSIE   SINGMASTER 


MR.  SPANGLER  stood  In  the 
kitchen,  pulling  on  a  pair  of 
heavy  and  oft-mended  gloves.  It 
was  half-past  three  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  before  Christmas,  and  he  was 
about  to  leave  Plympton  in  bis  motor 
omnibus  for  Summit  Hill,  fifteen  miles 
away.  The  kitchen,  with  pretty  Mrs. 
Spangler  sitting  by  the  table,  was 
pleasantM-  than  the  mist-enshrouded  out- 
of-doors. 

Mrs.  Spangler  held  up  her  work  for 
Spangler  to  see.  It  was  a  cat  whose  out- 
line had  been  printed  on  muslin  which 
she  had  stuffed  Into  shape  with  rags.  It 
made  a  safe  and  delightful  toy  for  a 
little  child. 

"I've  stuffed  a  cat  and  a  dog  and  a  doll 
to-day,"  she  said,  merrily.  "And  to- 
morrow I'll  stuff  a  turkey." 

Spangler  laid  his  hand  on  the  latch. 
Mrs.  Spangler  was  the  light  of  his  eyes, 
and  he  never  left  her  without  a  pang. 

"What  would  you  say  if  I  didn't  get 
back  in  time  to  help  trim  the  tree?"  he 
asked,  ruefully. 

Mrs.  Spangler  laid  down  her  work. 

"You  won't  have  to  make  an  extra  trip 
to-night?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  will.  Four  college  stu- 
dents are  coming  home  by  way  of  Fort 
Ed.7ard,  and  the  boss  told  me  to  meet 
them." 

"Oh,  dear!"  cried  Mrs.  Spangler. 

"It  means  five  dollars,"  said  Spangler. 
"And  you  may  have  the  five." 

Outside,  the  mist  created  a  premature 
twilight  through  which  Spangler  went 
briskly  down  the  street.  There  were 
wreaths  in  the  windows  and  festoons 
over  the  doors  and  Christmas  trees  by 
dozens  for  sale  along  the  curb,  and  the 
Christmas  spirit  was  In  Spangler's  heart. 
He  wished  that  he  could  give  some 
great,  priceless  gift  to  somebody,  not  his 
family— he  was  able  to  give  them  every- 
thing they  wanted — but  some  forlorn 
person  or  some  child. 

In  the  garage  he  was  hailed  with 
shouts.  He  was  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar person  in  the  community,  and  there 
was  no  one  who  more  deserved  popu- 
larity. He  climbed  at  once  to  the 
driver's  seat  of  the  unwieldy  omnibus, 
in  which  two  passengers,  afraid  of  not 
getting  seats  at  the  starting-point  in  the 
Square,  had  already  found  places.  One 
was  Mrs.  Hedge,  tall,  black-haired,  and 
very  cross-looking.  The  other  was  Mrs. 
Llschey,  who  was  short  and  heavy  and 
timid,  with  a  broad,  expressionless  face. 
Mrs.  Liscbey  had  the  comfortable  seat 
beside  Spangler,  and  Mrs.  Hedge,  behind 
her,  glared  at  the  back  of  her  old-fash- 
ioned bonnet.  The  four  seats  of  the 
omnibus  rose  like  steps,  and  it  was  only 
beside  the  driver  that  one  was  not 
tossed  violently  from  side  to  side,  as 
well  as  tipped  backward  and  forward  as 


the  bus  climbed  or  descended  the  steep 
hllU. 

A  mischievous  mechanic  looked  at  the 
two  ladies. 

"Look  out  going  round  Dead  Man's 
Curve,"  he  warned.    "It'll  be  slippery." 

"Slippery  nothing! "  rejoined  Spangler, 
with  a  reassuring  glance  at  his  pas- 
sengers. He  blew  the  horn  and  called, 
"Look  out  there!"  and  guided  the  lum- 
bering vehicle  into  the  street.  The  en- 
gine roared  like  that  of  a  powerful  loco- 
motive. 

At  the  Square  twenty  passengers 
waited,  and  his  car  was  supposed  to  hold 
fourteen.  Not  only  were  there  human 
beings,  but  there  was  one  dog,  and  there 
were  baskets  and  suit-cases  beyond  com- 
putation, and  one  trunk.  There  were 
also  the  early  arrivals  and  himself.  The 
sum  to  which  the  human  beings  added 
seemed  to  have  a  profoundly  humorous 
significance  to  Spangler,  and  he  said,  in 
a  loud  tone,  "Twenty-three!"  It  seemed 
to  have  a  humorous  significance  for  the 
crowd  also,  because  they  shouted  with 
laughter. 

"I've  got  to  get  home  to  milk  the 
cows,  Spangler,"  called  some  one. 

"I  engaged  a  place  this  morning,  re- 
member, Spangler.  You  know  I  did," 
said  another. 

"I  don't  take  up  much  room,"  said  a 
very  fat  man.  He  was  a  drummer  who 
had  traveled  with  Spangler  for  ten 
years,  and  "he  always  cast  tender  and  en- 
tirely ineffective  glances  at  the  ladles. 
He  looked  smilingly  at  Mrs.  Hedge,  and 
she  repaid  him  with  an  indescribably 
fierce  scowl,  exhibiting  for  an  instant 
the  artiflclal  substitute  which  had  long 
since  replaced  her  canine  tooth. 

Spangler  began  to.glve  loud  directions. 

"All  you  grown  people  '11  have  to  h^d 
children,"  he  commanded.  "Myron  and 
Billy,  you  go  only  a  short  distance — you 
stand  on  the  running-boards,  one  on 
each  side.  This  ark  'II  have  to  be  bal- 
anced. All  the  bundles  '11  have  to  go  on 
the  top.  Now  those  that  go  farthest.  In 
first.  Mrs.  Hedge,  you  kindly  move 
front  with  Mrs.  Llschey." 

Mrs.  Hedge  was  about  to  say,  "111  do 
nothing  of  the  sort,"  but  she  changed 
her  mind;  not  because  public  opinion 
was  clearly  against  her,  but  because  she 
would  rather  crowd  Mrs.  Liscbey  than 
be  herself  crowded  by  the  fat  man  or 
hold  a  child  on  her  lap. 

Five  passengers  who  came  running  up 
at  the  last  minute  Spangler  could  not 
take.  He  drove  off  amid  a  loud  clamor, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

"I'll  make  another  trip  at  7:30.  Youll 
have  to  wait.    Have  patience." 

Every  one  on  the  street  stopped  to 
look  at  the  omnibus,  and  almost  all  the 
men  wasted  their  breath  shouting  at 
Spangler.    The  last  generation  created  a 


certain  nameless  and  admired  work  of 
art  by  covering  a  jar  or  jug  with  putty 
and  afBzing  thereon  a  variety  of  small 
articles— buttons,  jackstones,  buckles, 
tiny  unclothed  dolls,  wishbones,  and  so 
forth,  and  completing  the  work  by  gild- 
ing. The  bus  was  not  gilded,  but  other- 
wise it  resembled  one  of  these  objects. 
The  trunk  was  strapped  on  the  rear, 
baskets  and  bundles  were  placed  in  a 
rack  on  the  top,  a  man  stood  on  each 
side,  human  heads  projected  occasionally 
from  between  the  curtains,  and  the  dog 
whined  piteously  on  the  running-board. 
The  front  of  the  car  was  decked  with 
greens  and  a  Christmas  tree  was 
strapped  to  the  rear.  Through  the  wind- 
shield could  be  seen  the  face  of  Span- 
gler, kindly,  bright-eyed,  smiling,  and  a 
little  anxious.  This  was  the  heaviest 
load  he  had  ever  carried.  Fortunately, 
his  passengers  would  begin  to  leave  at 
the  end  of  the  first  mile,  and  few  would 
l»e  left  to  carry  up  thesteep  incline  at 
the  end  of  the  journey.  ' 

At  the  edge  of  the  town  he  turned  on 
the  lights.  The  mist  had  thickened  and 
the  sky  had  darkened,  and  the  ex- 
crescences on  the  bus  became  invisible. 
The  vehicle  looked  like  some  enormous 
elephant  or  hippopotamus  with  fiery  eye 
hastening  through  the  night.  A  mile 
out  the  young  man  addressed  as  Myron 
stepped  down,  and  a  little  beyond  the 
young  man  named  Billy.  Every  one  in 
the  bus  shouted  "Merry  Christmas!"  and 
the  young  men  shouted  back  and  waved 
their  hats. 

Still  a  little  farther  on  two  persons 
got  out.  One  was  Mrs.  Hedge,  who  said 
no  good-by,  but  went  directly  into  her 
great  dim  house.  The  other  was  a 
stout  woman  who,  with  Spangler's  as- 
sistance, climbed  into  a  buggy  waiting 
for  her  at  the  entrance  to  what  was 
known  as  the  "back  road,"  which 
climbed  the  mountain  in  a  zigzag  direc- 
tion and  Joined  the  main  road  miles 
away  near  Summit  Hill.  The  passengers 
pitied  her  because  of  the  wretched  road 
on  which  she  must  travel.  Some  one 
expressed  anxiety  also  for  Mrs.  Hedge, 
who  lived  alone  and  had  tempting  pos- 
sessions, but  this  sympathetic  person 
was  laughed  at.  No  burglar  would  at- 
tack Mrs.  Hedge;  if  he  did,  said  some 
one,  he  would  "get  his." 

On  the  first  short  incline  Spangler 
waved  his  band  at  a  dim  light.  In  a 
little  house  close  to  the  road  lived  Mrs. 
Oraybill,  a  gentle  old  lady  of  whom  he 
and  his  wife  were  very  fond.  He  smiled 
.into  his  stubby  mustache  and  bis  blue 
eyes  brightened.  To-morrow  morning 
he  would  take  Mrs.  Graybill  home  with 
him  to  eat  her  Christmas  dinner. 

In  the  village  of  Worleysburg  the  bus 
was  almost  emptied.  There  was  a  long 
pause  here,  for  all  the  bundles  were  re- 
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moved  from  the  roof  and  banded  to  the 
ileparting  paBsenf^ers  or  put  inside,  and 
the  trunlc  and  the  ti«e  were  unfastened. 
The  monster  bad  now  only  bis  own  gray- 
ish  bide. 

Beyond  Worleysburg  began  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  mountain,  and  there  were 
few  houses.  Of  the  passengers  who  re- 
mained Spangler  was  well  acQuainted 
only  with  the  fat  drummer,  who  took 
the  place  by  his  side  and  began  to  dis- 
course about  the  mistalces  of  the  Govern- 
ment. From  Summit  Hill  he  would  take 
the  trolley  to  Port  Edward,  and  there 
catch  an  express  train  and  reach  home 
before  morning. 

The  lights  of  the  car,  illuminating 
lirst  a  little  space  on  this  side  of  the 
road  and  then  the  other,  showed  no  more 
fields,  but  rank  upon  rank  of  bare 
peach  and  apple  trees.  Presently,  as 
Spangler  changed  gears,  the  landscape 
changed  again.  The  grade  was  steeper, 
and  on  each  side  were  thickets  of  rhodo- 
dendrons and  the  lower  boughs  of  pines 
and  hemlocks,  which  vanished  upward 
into  blackness.  Though  Spangler  bad 
made  the  Journey  twice  a  day  for  more 
than  ten  years,  he  never  failed  to  take 
a  profound  pleasure  in  the  woodland, 
and  be  liked  to  have  some  one  beside 
.  him  with  whom*  he  could  share  his  satis- 
faction. The  drummer  was  not  a  con- 
genial soul. 

The  woodland  was  not  entirely  un- 
broken. Set  apparently  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest  was  a  little  farm.  Here  lived 
two  young  people  named  Prison,  who, 
like  all  the  people  on  the  road  except 
perhaps  Mrs.  Hedge,  were  Spangler's 
friends.  Several  years  ago  they  had  lost 
their  only  child,  and  It  had  seemed  at 
first  as  though  Mrs.  Filson  would  never 
recover  her  health  or  her  cheerfulness. 
A  few  months  ago,  however,  a  great  hap- 
piness had  come  to  them.  They  had 
taken  a  child  to  raise,  a  stranger  who 
bad  been  found  for  them  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society.  She  was  a  beautiful 
dark-eyed  little  girl,  about  ten  years  old, 
whom  they  called  Esther.  They  longed 
to  adopt  her,  but  the  Aid  Society  advised 
against  any  immediate  approach  to  her 
father,  who  had  treated  her  cruelly. 
Spangler  stopped  each  morning  and  took 
her  to  school  at  Summit  Hill,  and 
brought  her  back  in  the  evening.  Now 
he  blew  his  horn  fiercely  as  he  passed 
the  little  farm,  and  he  saw  the  light 
darken  as  Mrs.  Filson  pressed  her  face 
against  the  pane  to  see  bim  go  by. 
When  be  came  back,  she  and  Filson 
would  both  be  at  the  side  of  the  road 
waiting. 

A  little  farther  on  be  blew  his  horn 
again.  Here  there  was  a  dark  aperture 
in  the  wall  of  foliage  where  the  back 
road  rejoined  the  pike.  There  was  no 
danger  of  running  into  any  one — ^the 
back  road  was  hardly  used  once  a 
month.  Spangler  thought  of  its  few 
lonely  inhabitants,  then  of  Mrs.  Span- 
gler and  the  children,  then  of  the  five 
dollars  he  would  earn;  then,  with  a 
^ake  of  the  bead,  of  Mrs.  Hedge.    The 


wickedness  and  unhappiness  of  some 
members  of  the  human  family  aston- 
ished bim — ^it  was  so  easy  to  be  happy 
and  good. 

At  Summit  Hill  there  was  an  amuse- 
ment park  for  the  citizens  of  Fort 
Edward.  It  had  be^i  intended  origi- 
nally that  the  trolley  should  run  down 
to  Plympton,  but  funds  had  given  out 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would 
ever  be  continued.  There  were  a  few 
houses,  a  little  store,  and  a  scboolbouse. 
It  was  with  the  storekeeper's  children 
that  Esther  Filson  stayed  until  Spangler 
came  for  her. 

When  Spangler  drew  up  beside  the 
platform  at  the  trolley  station,  Esther 
came  running  to  meet  him  and  scolding 
prettily.  Her  black  eyes  shone  out  of 
a  red  hood,  dimples  came  and  went  in 
her  cheeks,  and  her  tongue  ran  as 
though  its  mechanism  were  different . 
from  that  of  other  people's  tongues. 
Spangler  was  bewitched  by  her.  He  had 
begged  Mrs.  Filson  to  let  him  take  her 
down  to  play  with  bis  children,  and  Mrs. 
Filson  had  said,  with  a  little  hesitation, 
"Some  time."  She  seemed  to  be  afraid 
to  have  the  little  thing  out  of  her  sight. 

As  the  departing  passengers  climbed 
down  Esther  climbed  in. 

"I  knew  you'd  be  on  time,"  she  said, 
reproachfully.    "I  knew  it." 

"Ain't  I  always?"  asked  Spangler. 

"Yes,  but  this  evening  you  might  have 
been  late.  We  thought  surely  you'd  be 
late  with  all  your  passengers.  We  were 
trimming  a  tree,  and  I  could  have 
stayed  to  supper." 

"Is  that  what  ails  you?"  said  Span- 
gler. "Well,  I  tell  you.  I'm  going  to 
make  another  trip,  and  I  can  take  you 
down  then." 

Esther  clapped  her  bands. 

"But  what  will  my  mother  say?" 

"I'll  fix  it  with  her,"  said  Spangler, 
easily.    "Ill  stop  and  tell  her." 

"Oh,  goody!"  cried  Esther,  and  .was 
gone,  across  a  dark  space  into  the  broad 
streak  of  light  from  the  store  window. 
Spangler  heard  a  cry  of  delight,  then  the 
door  opened  and  closed. 

It  was  not  until  the  trolley  had  come 
in  and  the  passengers  had  been  trans- 
ferred and  Spangler  was  approaching 
the  Filson  house  that  be  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  Mrs.  Fil- 
son might  have  other  plans  for  Esther. 
It  was  now  a  little  after  six;  he  would 
reach  Summit  Hill  again  and  pick 
Esther  up  at  nine.  After  all,  that  was 
not  late! 

Mrs.  Filson  and  her  husband  were 
both  at  the  road.  Mrs.  Filson  gave  a 
little  cry  when  Esther  did  not  spring 
down,  but  her  husband  laughed  at  her 
uneasiness. 

"It's  all  right.  Shell  have  a  good 
time,  and  you  can  finish  your  presents 
without  sitting  up  all  night.  She'll  be 
home  now  for  a  whole  week."  He  waved 
Spangler  on.  "We'll  be  watching  for 
you." 

In  Plympton  Spangler  found  the  five 
disappointed  passengers  also.   The  recol- 


lection of  Mrs.  -  Filson's  distress  still 
worried  bim,  and  he  put  on  all  possible 
power  for  the  return  Journey  to  Summit 
HllL  He  saw  again  tbe  dim  bulk  of 
Mrs.  Hedge's  bouse  and  the  lamp  of 
Mrs.  Orayblll.  In  Worleysburg  he  was 
left  alone.  He  blew  bis  bom  loudly  as 
he  passed  the  Filsons'  and  again  as  be 
passed  the  dark  opening  of  tbe  back 
road. 

At  Summit  Hill  Esther  ran  forward 
out  of  the  darkness  and  the  storeke^t- 
er's  wife  stood  in  the  doorway  until 
Spangler  shouted,  "All  right."  E:sther 
clambered  up  beside  him,  a  basket  in 
her  hand. 

"I  have  popcorn  and  candy  and  a  pres- 
ent. I  can't  wait  till  I  see  my  mother! 
Do  you  suppose  Santa  Claus  will  bring 
me  anything?" 

Spangler  turned  in  his  seat  and  looked 
down  at  the  little  figure.  He  had  heaped 
up  a  pile  of  blankets  to  serve  as  a  foot- 
stool, and  he  was  determined  to  have  no 
one  else  share  his  seat.  He  could  bear 
tbe  distant  rumble  of  the  trolley  car 
over  the  rough  roadbed. 

"Doesn't  be  always  come  to  your 
house?"  be  asked.  "He  always  does  to 
mine." 

"I  hadn't  any  bouse  till  this  year." 
said  Esther. 

"Why.  what  did  you  live  in?"  asked 
Spangler,  Jocosely. 

"Well,  It  was  part  of  a  house."  ex- 
plained Esther.    "It  was  a  cellar." 

"A  cellar!"  repeated  Spangler. 

"Yes,"  said  Esther.  "I  made  flowers. 
My  name  wasn't  Esther  FilsOn;  It  was 
Maria  Rapallo." 

"Didn't  you  go  to  school?"  asked  Span- 
gler, amazed.  He  was  destined  to  be 
still  further  astonished. 

"No,  indeed!  I  worked,"  said  Esther. 
"From  morning  till  night.  A  man  used 
to  whip  me.    I  have  marks  on  me." 

"Oh,  I  guess  not!" 

"But  I  have,"  insisted  Esther.  "But 
now  he  can't  find  me.    He's  in  Jail." 

"I  should  hope  so!"  said  Spangler. 
The  color  came  back  to  his  ruddy  cheeks. 
The  child  was  romancing,  as  children 
did.  He  looked  down  at  her  as  the  brill- 
iant light  of  the  trolley  car,  advancing 
round  the  bend,  illuminated  her  face. 
Her  impossible  story  made  him  uneasy — 
she  had  always  seemed  like  a  straight- 
forward, honest  little  child.  Now  she 
looked  strange,  with  her  round  eyes  and 
her  rich  complexion  and  her  swift- 
moving  tongue. 

His  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  her 
when  the  trolley  car  stopped.  He 
stepped  down,  prepared  to  show  the  pas- 
sengers places  in  the  omnibus.  To  bis 
astonishment  there  were  only  two — one 
a  woman  with  a  basket  who  departed  in 
the  direction  of  the  little  settlement,  tbe 
other  a  strange  man  whom  tbe  conduc- 
tor was  directing.  The  college  boys, 
after  the  habit  of  their  kind,  bad  not 
kept  their  word.  As  be  stepped  out  to 
guide  this  single  passenger  to  a  place, 
be  glanced  down  at  his  companion.  Her 
eyes   were  no   longer  soft,  they  were 
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bright  and  bard.  Her  moutb  was  fixed 
in  an  open  grimace,  Uke  the  mouths  of 
tragic  masks — a  dreadful  enough  expres- 
sion for  an  adult,  but  hideous  on  the 
face  of  this  little  girl.  Following  the 
direction  of  her  gaze,  he  saw  that  it « 
rested  on  this  single  passenger,  a  short, 
heavy  man  standing  directly  in  the  glare 
of  the  headlight.  The  motorman,  paus- 
ing in  the  act  of  reversing  the  trolley, 
pointed  him  to  the  Plympton  bus. 

"I  said  he'd  make  an  extra  trip,  and 
there  he  is.  He  can  tell  you  everything 
about  this  neighborhood." 

Spangler  looked  from  Esther  to  the 
stranger  and  back  to  Esther. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

In  answer  Esther  slid  off  the  seat  and 
down  upon  the  pile  of  robes. 

"Oh!"  she  cried.    "Oh!  oh!  oh!" 

Spangler  leaned  into  the  car  and  took 
her  arm  in  a  firm  grasp. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  repeated, 
sharply.    "Are  you  afraid  of  this  man?" 

"He  will  take  me  back,"  cried  Esther. 
"Oh.  mother,  mother,  mother!" 

"Lay  still,"  he  commanded,  fiercely. 
"Whatever  happens,  lay  still.  Do  you 
hear  me?" 

"Yes,"  said  little  Esther. 

The  stranger  was  already  at  the  car. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Spangler.  "Where 
are  you  bound  for?"  His  tone  was 
truculent  and  his  thoughts  terrified  and 
confused.  He  was  often  called  upon  to 
meet  small  emergencies,  both  mechani- 
cal and  human,  but  no  situation  had 
ever  confronted  him  as  serious  as  this. 

The  stranger  answered  in  a  voice 
which  was  hard  and  which  had  inflec- 
tions strange  to  Spangler's  ears. 

"I'm  bound  for  Plympton." 

"To-night?"  said  Spangler. 

"Yes.  to-night." 

"Then  step  up  back  there,"  directed 
Spangler.  He  motioned  the  stranger  in 
and  closed  the  curtains;  then  he 
mounted  carefully  to  his  own  place, 
dreading  to  feel  some  part  of  a  little 
body  under  his  foot.  He  started  the  en- 
gine and  turned  the  great  machine 
toward  Plympton. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  said  the 
stranger.  "They  say  you  know  every- 
body on  this  road.  Ill  come  in  front 
with  you." 

"No,  you  won't,"  objected  Spangler, 
promptly.  "The  oil  can  spilled  on  this 
seat." 

"Then  I'll  stay  here,"  agreed  the 
stranger,  pleasantly  enough.  "Now  111 
tell  you  my  business.  My  name  la 
Rapallo." 

"A  new  name  to  me,"  said  Spangler, 
quickly.  Spangler  was  a  good  man.  but 
he  believed,  without  analyzing  his  con- 
victions, that  there  was  at  times  a 
higher  duty  than  truth.  "I  never  heard 
that  name.  It  ain't  common  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  We  have  Rapps.  though, 
and  Rapples." 

"You  never  beard  of  Maria  Rapallo?" 

"Never,"  said  Spangler,  promptly.  "I 
never  heard  of  Mareea  Anybody."  He 
felt  something  creeping  round  his  foot — 


it  was  the  hand  of  little  Esther  Filson. 
It  reminded  him  that  in  ten  minutes.  If 
he  kept  up  his  present  speed,  he  would 
arrive  at  the  back  road,  in  fifteen  at  the 
Fllsons'  gate,  and  there  would  be  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Filson  with  a  lantern,  waiting 
(or  Esther.  He  seemed  to  hear  the 
stranger  cry,  "Aha! "    He  slowed  down. 

The  stranger  leaned  forward,  his 
folded  arms  on  the  back  of  Spangler's 
seat 

"She's  here  somewhere,"  he  said,  dog- 
gedly.  "I've  traced  her  this  far.  I'll 
find  her  U  I  have  to  stop  at  every  house. 
To-morrow  I'm  going  to  get  a  car  and 
go  along  the  road.  She's  my  child,  and 
she  was  stolen  away  from  me.  She'll 
never  get  away  again!" 

The  back  road  yawned  to  the  left. 
Another  moment  and  the  Filsons'  lan- 
tern could  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  a 
long  grade.  Spangler  turned  into  the 
back  road,  the  omnibus  objecting  as 
though  it  had  been  directed  into  a 
plowed  field.  He  did  not  know  what  be 
would  do  eventually,  but  this  seemed  to 
be  the  thing  to  do  now.  It  was  an  en- 
chanting road  in  springtime.  Colum- 
bines grew  thickly  in  all  the  sunny 
openings  and  crow's-foot  violets  lifted 
their  violet  petals,  and  there  were  great 
masses  of  dogwood  and  Judas-tree  and 
wild  crab-apple.  Occasionally  one  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  lowlands  far  away.  But 
now  all  was  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
darkness. 

Spangler  reached  down  and  patted  the 
little  hand,  which  gave  him  an  icy  re- 
sponse. It  was  maddening  to  have  to 
think  of  Esther  and  the  Filsons  and 
Rapallo  and  the  abominable  road  all  at 
once. 

"What  makes  you  think  she's  here?" 
he  asked. 

"I  heard  it  in  a  roundabout  way," 
answered  Rapallo.  He  began  to  pound 
on  the  back  of  Spangler's  seat.  "I'll  find 
her!    I'll  find  her!" 

Again  the  little  hand  grasped  Span- 
gler's ankle.  Its  touch  seemed  to  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  of  his  partly 
paralyzed  brain.  He  must  not  only  keep 
this  villain  away  from  the  Filsons;  he 
must  get  rid  of  him  altogether.  He 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  what  would 
have  happened  if  Rapallo  had  seen 
Esther  or  had  questioned  some  one  who 
was  smart  enough  to  put  two  and  two 
together,  but  not  smart  enough  to  con- 
ceal the  result 

"I  tell  you  what  you  do,"  he  said. 
"There  ain't  many  houses  on  this  road. 
You  give  me  a  quarter  extra  and  you  can 
stop  to-night" 

"Have  you  got  children?"  asked 
Rapallo. 

"Yes,"  said  Spangler.    "Three." 

"And  they're  yours,  I'll  bet,  body  and 
soul!"  said  Rapallo,  fiercely.  He  began 
to  pour  into  Spangler's  ears  a  stream  of 
oaths,  interrupted  in  a  moment  by  a  Jerk 
of  the  car.  "Why,  this  is  an  awful 
road!" 

"It's  not  very  good,"  agreed  Spangler. 

The  stranger  bent  his  head  to  look  out 


through  the  wind-shield.  His  elevated 
position  prevented  him  from  having  a 
good  view. 

"We're  in  the  midst  of  trees  and 
rocks!"  he  cried,  astonished. 

"Yes,"  said  Spangler.  "We're  on  a 
mountain." 

Rapallo  looked  out  again. 

"Are  there  any  wild  animals?" 

A  faint  twinkle  came  Into  Spangler's 
distressed  eyes. 

"Not  as  many  as  there  was  once,"  hi 
answered.  "There's  about  a  thousand 
hunters  in  these  woods  every  fall,  and 
they  get  a  good  many."  Spangler  was 
at  this  moment  not  offending  against 
truth,  astonishing  as  his  statement  was. 
The  forest  was  part  of  a  State  game 
reservation  on  which  there  were  many 
deer. 

"Did  any  wild  animals  ever  attack 
you?"  asked  Rapallo,  hoarsely. 

"Oh,  they  wouldn't  attack  a  moving 
car!"  said  Spangler.  He  spoke  Jerkily. 
Between  his  thoughts  of  the  frightened 
Filsons  waiting  for  the  bus,  which  in  a 
dozen  years  had  never  failed  to  appear, 
and  his  effort  to  avoft  the  hollows  and 
hillocks,  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep 
the  car  in  the  road. 

"This  is  awful!"  said  Rapallo,  clinging 
with  tmth  hands  to  the  back  of  the  seat. 

Spangler  did  not  seem  to  hear.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped  his  car.  There  were 
three  houses  in  ail  the  extent  of  the  back 
road — he  was  now  at  the  first. 

"Here's  a  house,"  he  said.  "You  can 
get  out  and  ask." 

"You  know  them — you  ask,"  said 
Rapallo,  panting  a  little. 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Spangler.  "This  Is 
your  business.  I  wouldn't  know  what  to 
tell  'em." 

Rapallo  clambered  down  and  went 
toward  the  dim  front  of  a  small  house. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  any  one  an- 
swered Ills  loud  rapping.  Spangler  bent 
low. 

"Make  yourself  comfortable,"  he  whis- 
pered.   "Stretch  out  across  the  car." 

The  little  hand  felt  for  his. 

"Oh,  hide  me!     Hide  me!" 

"I  will,"  he  promised.  "Only  lay  stllL 
Mum's  the  word.  No  matter  what  hap- 
pens, mum's  the  word." 

At  last  an  upper  window  opened  and 
a  man  put  his  head  out,  cursing.  Span- 
gler knew  him;  be  was  one  who  kept, 
as  the  county  said,  one  step  ahead  of 
the  law. 

"U  Maria  Rapallo  here?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

There  issued  a  still  more  dreadful 
stream  of  cursing  and  vile  insinuations, 
and  the  window  was  slammed  down. 

"They  wouldn't  take  a  child  to  raise." 
said  Spangler.  "Only  kind  people  would 
do  that." 

"Well,  take  me  to  kind  people  then." 

Spangler  started  his  engine.  He  heard 
a  little  pop,  the  unmistakable  rejoicing 
of  a  cork  at  its  release.  He  frowned — 
it  would  be  well  to  have  the  business 
over  before  the  stranger  got  drunk. 
The  car  racked  along,  the  stranger 
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tuated  bis  remarks  oa  Spangler's  back, 
little  Esther  clutched  an  ankle.  Two 
miles  farther  on,  be  bade  the  stranger 
get  down  once  more.  Here  his  pounding 
and  calling  were  not  answered. 

"Perhaps  they  have  moved  away,"  sug- 
gested Spangler. 

Climbing  back,  the  stranger  began  to 
complain. 

"She  earned  five  dollars  a  week  for 
me.    I'll  bet  she's  earning  more  now." 

Spangler  had  decided  that  the  less  one 
said  the  better,  but  this  he  could  not  let 
pass. 

"You  had  her  working  for  you?"  he 
asked  In  an  even  tone. 

"Of  course.    What  else  does  one  bring 
them  Into  the  world  for?    Don't  yours 
work?" 
"They're  a  little  young  yet." 
"Start  'em  young,"  advised  Rapallo. 
Spangler  gave  all  his  thoughts  to  man- 
aging the  car  on  the  steep  descent  and 
to  considering  what  his  move  should  be 
when  he  reached  the  plain.    The  loneli- 
ness  and    darkness   depressed   Rapallo 
still  more  and  the  motion  of  the  car 
made  him  uncomfortable.    He  took  out 
his  bottle  and  tipped  It  high. 

"Where  are  you  takin'  me?"  he  asked 
with  a  snarl. 

"Down  to  Plympton,"  answered  Span- 
gler. coolly.  "But  I  can  tell  you,  you'll 
waste  your  time  there.  I  live  there,  and 
there  ain't  such  a  thing  as  an  adopted 
child  in  town.  Now  here's  a  house,  but 
there's  no  use  stopping.  Only  an  old 
woman  and  her  grandson  live  there.  I 
brought  her  out  from  town  this  after- 
noon.   You'll  waste  your  time." 

Again  the  stranger  drank  from  his 
bottle.  The  car  was  now  running  on  the 
level,  and  in  a  moment  they  came  upon 
the  main  road  In  front  of  Mrs.  Hedge's 
house.  Spangler  was  now  at  his  wits' 
end.  If  he  carried  bis  passenger  to 
Plympton,  he  would  certainly  learn  that 
he  had  been  tricked. 

"Here's  a  place."  he  said,  In  despera^ 
tion.  "Ask  here."  He  did  not  believe 
that  Mrs.  Hedge  would  answer,  and  he 
was  certain  that  she  would  not  be 
alarmed. 

Rapallo  staggered  in  the  dim  walk 
and  thumped  on  Mrs.  Hedge's  door.  He 
shouted,  "Is  Maria  Rapallo  here?"  over 
and  over  and  thumped  again.  When  no 
one  answered,  he  began  to  kick  the  door. 
Hysterical  with  amusement  and  distress, 
Spangler  was  about  to  call  him  off  when 
the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Hedge  'ap- 
peared. She  stood  plainly  outlined 
against  a  bright  interior,  her  great 
height  and  breadth  exaggerated.  In  her 
hand  was  a  firearm.  Spangler  knew  It 
for  an  ancient  and  innocuous  pistol,  but 
Rapallo  did  not  He  backed  off  the 
porch.  Falling,  he  picked  himself  up 
and  fell  again. 

"Away  with  you!"  shouted  Mrs.  Hedge, 
pursuing  him.  "Out  of  this!  Begone!" 
She  came  almost  to  the  gate,  still  call- 
ing. "Clear  out!  Begone!"  She  stood 
"Mil,  peering  into  the  darkness,  but  ap- 
'>ntly  not  recognizing  the  ancient 
lie. 


Rapallo  leaped,  missed  the  step,  and 
climbed  in  on  his  bands  and  knees. 
Spangler  turned  and  faced  him. 
"Now  what  do  you  want  to  do?" 
"I'm  going  back  to  Fort  Edward  and 
then  New  York,"  Rapallo  panted.  It 
was  rather  a  rash  declaration  on  the 
Summit  Hill  road  at  10:30  at  night 

"All  right,"  said  Spangler,  cheerfully. 
"I'll  take  you  to  Fort  Edward."  His 
offer  was  even  more  wild  than  Rapallo's 
determination.  The  trolley  had  made 
its  last  trip,  and  Fort  Edward  was  ten 
miles  beyond  Summit  Hill.  Moreover, 
he  would  not  dare  to  take  the  main  road, 
but  would  have  to  climb  the  steep,  rough 
ascent  down  which  he  had  crept.  But 
he  turned  and  reached  down  and 
touched  the  little  hand.  A  fresher  air 
blew  suddenly  between  the  curtains,  and 
he  knew  that  a  west  wind  bad  risen  and 
it  would  be  clear  before  morning.  He 
thought  again  of  Christmas  trees  and 
the  children's  happiness. 

"Could  you  defend  us  if  wild  beasts 
did  attack  us?"  asked  Rapallo. 

"Ob,  they  won't  attack  us,"  answered 
Spangler.  He  pitied  the  man,  desper- 
ately wicked  as  he  held  him  to  be. 

"I'm  coming  in  front  with  you,"  said 
Rapallo.  "I  don't  care  for  oil  or  grease." 
"No,  you're  riot,"  said  Spangler.  He 
could  feel  little  Esther  shake  from  head 
to  foot  with  long  tremors.  "You're  go- 
ing to  stay  right  where  you  are.  No 
climbing  about  on  this  road." 

Rapallo  began  to  talk  Incoherently 
about  his  child  and  his  foolishness. 
They  had  tricked  him  In  sending  him 
out  here  to  the  wilderness.  Never  again 
would  he  venture  into  the  mountains. 
He  talked  of  bears  and  tigers  and  even 
elephants.  He  seemed  to  fancy  that  he 
bad  been  pursued  by  a  tiger,  and  he 
muttered  of  teeth  and  claws.  Presently 
he  laid  his  head  on  Spangler's  back  and 
wept. 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  Sum- 
mit Hill  was  passed,  and  two  o'clock 
when  the  lumbering  bus  drew  up  at  Fort 
Edward  station.  To  Spangler's  great 
Joy  the  station  was  illuminated — that 
meant  that  the  New  York  train  was  ex- 
pected soon.  He  got  out  with  Rapallo 
and,  waiting,  saw  him  on  it,  lingering 
till  the  steps  were  drawn  up  and  the 
door  closed.  Even  then  he  could  not  go, 
but  watched  the  red  light  out  of  sight 
beyond  the  curve.  Then  be  ran  back  to 
the  omnibus.  Little  Esther  was  asleep; 
he  stepped  over  her  carefully.  He  spoke 
to  her,  but  she  answered  only  with  a 
little  moan.  He  put  on  all  the  speed  be 
could,  waking  town  and  country  as  be 
flew. 

At  half-past  two  he  passed  Summit 
Hill.  Usually  he  saw  It  twice  a  day — 
this  day  he  had  seen  it  five  times.  He 
coasted  down  the  bill.  When  be  had 
passed  the  entrance  to  the  back  road,  be 
began  to  blow  bis  born  furiously.  It 
was  not  a  very  loud  bom,  but  he  could 
produce  on  it  a  peculiar,  shrill  squeak. 
He  could  see  long  before  they  reached 
the  Filsons'  that  the  house  was  lighted 
and  that  some  one  moved  about  the  yard 


with  a  lantern.  The  lantern  became  sud- 
denly motionless,  then  moved  swiftly 
toward  the  road,  and  the  house  door 
opened  and  remained  open.  He  believed 
that  he  heard  some  one  crying. 
«  But  when  he  stepped  stiffly  down  there 
was  at  first  no  sound.  The  young  peo- 
ple stood  close  together,  Fllson's  arm 
round  bis  wife.  Spangler  meant  to  say, 
facetiously,  "Well,  did  you  think  I'd  kid- 
napped her?"  but  he  could  only  reach 
into  the  car  and  lift  Esther  out. 

"What  has  happened  to  her?"  asked 
Mrs.  Filson.  She  did  not  come  forward: 
she  spoke  as  though  she  were  smitten  to 
the  heart. 

Spangler  found  Esther  heavy,  and  be 
sat  down  on  the  running-board. 

"Wake  up,  here,"  he  said.  "Wake  up! 
You're  home,  Esther.  Here's  your 
mother  and  your  father!" 

Filson  lifted  the  lantern  and  let  the 
bright  rays  fall  on  Esther's  face.  Her 
eyes  opened,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  see. 
She  put  her  arms  round  Spangler's  neck 
and  clung  to  him. 

"He's  gone,"  said  Spangler.  "Listen. 
Esther,  he's  gone," 
"Who  is  gone?"  said  Mrs.  Filson. 
"She  had  a  scare,"  explained  Spangler. 
"A  man  named  Rapallo  came  hunting 
her.  She's  been  hidden  In  the  car  while 
we  fooled  him.    He's  gone." 

Esther  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
about,  and  Spangler  lifted  her  Into  Fll- 
son's arms. 

"Oh,  mother!"  she  called.  "Mother! 
Mother!" 

Spangler  put  one  foot  on  the  running- 
board  and  pushed  back  the  curtain. 

"Ill  tell  you  about  it  to-morrow,"  be 
promised.  "I'll  tell  you  everything. 
Now,  good-night" 

"Oh,  are  you  sure  he's  gone?"  cried 
Mrs.  Filson. 

"Sure."  said  Spangler.  "Positively 
certain.  Now  good-night — why,  it's 
Merry  Christmas!" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Filson,  crying.  "It 
will  be  a  merry  Christmas." 

Spangler  coasted  on  down  the  bill. 
Sometimes  he  sang.  At  Mrs.  Hedge's 
house  he  blew  his  horn  furiously  and 
said,  "God  bless  you,  old  lady,  for  the 
good  you  done!"  On  the  last  hilt  he 
stopped  the  car  and  put  his  round  head 
out  between  the  curtains.  The  sky  was 
wholly  clear.  The  moon  in  its  last 
quarter  rode  high  in  the  south.  Beside 
it  and  near  by  were  three  great  planets 
which  seemed  to  glow  more  brightly 
than  the  moon.  The  color  of  the  sky,  he 
noted,  was  a  dark  velvet  green.  He  was 
a  pious  soul,  and  be  wished  suddenly 
that  he  could  have  been  one  of  the 
shepherds  and  heard  the  angels  sing. 
Then  bis  mind  came  back  to  the  present, 
to  Mrs.  Spangler  trying  not  to  be  anx- 
ious, to  the  sleeping  children,  and  to  bis 
own  weary  frame.  He  sighed  In  pleas- 
ant anticipation  of  rest.  Tben  he  re- 
membered  bis  wish,  and  he  nodded  his 
head  with  satisfaction. 

"I  did  give  a  pretty  big  present,  after 
all,"  he  said,  as  he  roared  and  rumblM 
and  rocked  toward  Plympton. 
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TWO  GENERATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  AUTHORS^ 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


WHOEVER  shall  hereafter  under- 
teke  the  "History  of  Publishing 
in  the  United  States"  will  find 
abundant  material  garnered  for  his  use. 
The  house  of  Harper  and  the  sons  of 
Putnam  have  celebrated  themselves; 
and  there  are  biographies  of  half  a  dozen 
or  half  a  score  of  other  publishers.  For 
one  publishing  house,  and  not  least 
eminent,  the  records  are  almost  supei^ 
abundant.  This  is  the  firm  which  was 
once  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields— although 
I  think  that  this  was  not  the  style  of 
the  original  firm.  It  became  succes- 
sively Ticknor  &  Fields;  Fields,  Osgood 
&  Co.;  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.;  and 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.;  changing  its 
name  to  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  when 
Osgood  withdrew  to  set  up  for  himself 
once  more  as  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
And  when  Osgood  gave  up  to  join  the 
Harpers  he  was  succeeded  by  Ticknor  & 
Co.,  a  new  firm  started  by  his  former 
partner,  Benjamin  H.  Ticknor,  son  of 
the  senior  member  of  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
James  T.  Fields  wrote  "Yesterdays 
with  Authors,"  and  his  widow  wrote 
"Authors  and  Friends,"  besides  a  memo- 
rial of  her  husband.  And  now  Mr.  Howe 
has  extracted  from  Mrs.  Fields's  Journal 
the  matter  for  the  first  of  the  two  vol- 
umes 1  am  to  review.  Miss  Caroline 
Ticknor,  daughter  of  the  senior  partner 
of  Ticknor  &  Co.  and  granddaughter  of 
the  senior  partner  of  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
after  writing  "Hawthorne  and  His  Pub- 
lisher," has  now  given  us  "Glimpses  of 
Authors."  What  we  are  stiU  waiting  for 
if!  the  publication  of  the  reminiscences 
of  James  R.  Osgood.  They  exist,  or  at 
least  they  did  exist;  and  they  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  widow  of  Anthony, 
the  engraver.  Are  they  still  extant? 
Where  are  they?  And  why  are  they  not 
in  print?  If  ever  they  are  published,  I 
think  that  they  will  be  what  Horace 
Greeley  called  "mighty  interesting  read- 
ing." If  Osgood  wrote  as  freely  as  he 
talked,  there  will  be  a  portrait  of  Charles 
Dickens  not  so  flattering  as  those  which 
have  been  painted  by  Mrs.  Fields  and  by 
Miss  Ticknor. 

The  sister  volumes  of  these  two  ladies 
take  us  once  again  into  the  society  of 
Emerson  and-  Thoreau,  Hawthorne  and 
Longfellow,  Lowell  and  Holmes  and 
Whittier;  and  they  give  us  glimpses  of 
the  immediately  succeeding  generation, 
which  has  in  its  turn  passed  out  of  sight 
—Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte,  Howella 
and  Henry  James,  Aldrlch  and  Stedman, 
Eugene  Field  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
Of  at  least  half  of  the  fifteen  whose 
names  I  have  set  down  on  these  two  lists 
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the  popularity  has  waned  and  the  repu- 
tation has  shrunk.  Of  only  three  or  four 
can  It  be  said  that  their  fame  is  unfaded 
because  it  is  unfading.  Of  three  or  four 
others  the  eclipse  which  we  may  not 
deny  is  pretty  certain  to  be  as  brief  as 
eclipses  usually  are. 

The  members  of  the  older  and  greater 
group  were  more  friendly  with  one  an- 
other than  those  of  the  younger  and  less 
notable  group;  and  in  these  two  volumes 
we  can  again  observe  the  amenities  of 
authors  and  we  can  see  why  it  was  that 
envious  New  Yorkers  called  the  men  of 
Boston  and  Cambridge  and  Concord  a 
"Mutual  Admiration  Society."  But  why 
should  not  Thoreau  and  Lowell  admire 
Emerson?  Why  should  not  Hawthorne 
admire  his  classmate  Longfellow  and 
Longfellow  admire  his  classmate  Haw- 
thorne? Why  should  not  Holmes  and 
Lowell,  even  though  they  did  interrupt 
one  another  at  the  Saturday  Club,  have 
a  high  regard  the  one  for  the  other? 
Their  very  Intimacy  made  this  inevita- 
ble; and  it  supplied  their  appreciation 
with  solid  foundations. 

But,  mutual  admiration  society  as  It 
might  be,  there  was  almost  as  little  log- 
rolling as  there  was  backbiting,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  there  was  no  back- 
biting at  all,  no  envy,  no  hatred,  and  no 
malice.  They  dwelt  together  in  unity 
and  in  amity,  with  only  now  and  again 
a  casual  fling  at  one  or  another  of  the 
outsiders — a  fling  cursory  but  not 
damnatory.  It  was  a  pleasant  circle,  and 
they  were  fortunate  who  were  admitted 
within  its  magic  ring.  There  is  now  no 
such  gn^oup  anywhere  in  these  States. 
Boston  is  no  longer  the  literary  center 
that  once  it  was;  and  New  York  Is  In 


no  better  case.  It  must  be  all  of  thirty 
years  since  Tom  Aldrich  remarked  that 
whenever  a  Boston  author  died  New 
York  immediately  became  a  literary  cen- 
ter. To-day  that  arrow  would  have  no 
barb.  If  he  were  alive  to-day,  he  might 
modify  his  epigram  and  say  that  when- 
ever an  author  died  either  in  Boston  or 
New  York  Indianapolis  immediately  be- 
came a  literary  center. 

Mr.  Howe  demands  hearty  commenda- 
tion for  his  discretion,  his  taste,  and  his 
tact.  He  has  selected  Judiciously;  and 
with  delicate  self-effacement  he  has 
permitted  Mrs.  Fields  to  speak  for  her- 
self; and  hers  is  a  low  and  gentle  voice, 
as  is  becoming  in  a  gentlewoman.  She 
records  her  adventures  In  friendship  and 
ber  admirations.  She  paints  portraits 
with  a  caressingly  feminine  touch,  but 
with  no  sentimentality.  She  looks  on 
the  bright  side,  and  perhaps  she  saw  no 
other — ^perhaps  there  was  no  other,  for 
it  was  a  blameless  society  in  which  she 
lived  and  hers  was  an  age  of  innocence. 
So  it  is  that  her  friends — our  friends 
also,  and  the  friends  of  all  who  love 
American  literature  and  who  cherish 
the  inheritance  of  the  forefathers — are 
set  before  us  as  they  were  in  her  eyes, 
doing  their  work  honestly,  enjoying  life, 
enjoying  their  own  fame,  telling  stories, 
cracking  Jokes,  and  having  a  good  time 
generally.  It  is  a  cheerful  book  that  Mr. 
Howe  has  given  us;  it  is  what  Thack- 
eray— It  was  Thackeray,  wasn't  it? — 
called  a  bedside  book,  as  welcopie  in 
convalescence  as  in  health. 

In  two  preliminary  chapters  Mr.  Howe 
tells  us  (who  did  not  have  the  pleasant 
privilege  of  knowing  her)  about  Mrs. 
Fields  herself,  about  the  houses  in  which 
she  lived  with  their  many  literary  and 
artistic  treasures  and  mementoes,  and 
about  ber  gracious  hospitality.  For 
years  Mrs.  Fields  was  a  near  neighbor 
of  Dr.  Holmes;  and  to  him  the  third 
chapter  is  devoted,  with  abundant  quo- 
tations from  the  pages  of  the  journal  in 
which  his  sayings  and  his  doings  were 
recorded.  Although  I  cannot  say  that 
I  knew  Dr.  Holmes  personally,  I  saw  him 
twice— once  when  he  came  to  New  York 
to  read  his  paper  on  Emerson  before  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Club  and  once  again 
in  London,  during  his  "Hundred  Days 
in  Europe,"  when  be  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  of  the  short-lived 
Rabelais  Club,  founded  by  Charles  God- 
frey Leland  and  Walter  Besant.  And 
the  chapter  which  Mr.  Howe  devotes  to 
him  confirms  the  fading  image  that  lin- 
gers in  my  memory. 

The  fourth  chapter  deals  with  "Con- 
cord and  Cambridge  Visitors,"  and  the 
fifth  with  Charles  Dickens,  who  appears 
in  these  pages  a  far  pleasanter  person- 
ality than  in  the  authorized  biography 
by  John  Forster,  that  "arbitrary  cove." 
Through  Dickens  the  Fields'  came  to 
know  Charles  Fechter;  and  tbe  sixth 
chapter  introduces  us  to  "Stage  Folk  and 
Others,"  a  chapter  in  which. Kechter.ap- 
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-"ears  to  better  advantage  than  he  did  to 
ne  when  I  came  to  know  him  (slightly) 
n   his   declining    and  dissipated  years, 
n  this  chapter  we  meet  also  that  fine 
)ld  Boston  gentleman  William  Warren, 
with    his    cousin    Joseph   Jefferson   and 
with  Sdwin  Booth.    There  were  giants 
In    those    days;     and   Mrs.   Fields    has 
limned    them    In   their  habits  as  they 
lived.     The  final  chapter  of  the  book  is 
given  up  to  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  whose 
Arm  yet  delicate  etchings,  of  New  Eng- 
land   character    deserve    to    be    better 
known  than  they  are  to-day.    Rip  Van 
Winkle  might  well  ask,  "Are  we.  then, 
so  soon  forgot?" 
•       As  I  read  Mr.  Howe's  volume  I  marked 
passage  after  passage  for  quotation — the 
account  of  Mark  Twain  In  his  own  home 
at  Hartford  and  his  statement  about  the 
haphazard  autobiography  be  was  intend- 
ing to  write,  that  about  Henry  James  in 
bis  own  home  at  Rye,  and  a  dozen  more, 
all  crying  aloud- for  transcription  in  this 
review,  if  only  space  permitted.    But  I 
must  find  room  for  a  word  of  praise  for 
the    illustrations,    half    a    hundred    of 
them — portraits,  caricatures,  views,  and 
facsimiles    of   autograph    letters,    these 
last  including  part  of  Holmes's  hitherto 
unprlnted  "Letter  from  the  last  man  left 
by  the  Deluge  of  the  year  1964  to  the 
last  woman  left  by  the  same." 

Miss  Ticknor's  volume  is  also  charac- 
teristically illustrated  with  portraits  of 
the  authoress  herself  and  of  the  authors 
she  celebrates  and  with  facsimiles  of 
autographs.  And  she  also  sings  the ' 
praise  of  Dickens  and  of  Dickens's  fam- 
ily, whom  she  visited  after  his  death. 
Her  personal  memories  do  not  go  as  far 
back  as  do  those  of  Mrs.  Fields;  and  so 
it  is  that  after  chapters  on  Hawthorne 
and  Longfellow  and  Whittier  we  are 
brought  down  to  the  more  recent  Mark 
Twain  and  "Uncle  Remus,"  Ho  wells  and 
Henry  James,  Lafcadio  Hearn  and  Eu- 
gene Field,  E.  C.  Stedman  and  the  Stod- 
dards.  She  quotes  freely  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  these  authors  with  her 
father,  who  was  their  publisher,  either 
as  an  associate  of  Osgood  or  as  the  bead 
of  Ticknor  ft  Co. 

Her  quotations — especially  that  from 
a  letter  of  Henry  James  about  his  ill- 
fated  novel,  "The  Bostonians" — are  wel- 
come; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
most  important  of  the  letters  in  her 
possession  will  some  day  be  printed  in 
full:  they  will  be  invaluable  for  the  fu- 
ture biographers  of  this  interesting  and 
important  group  of  American  men  of 
letters.  The  relation  of  the  author  with 
his  publisher  is  always  intimate  and 
often  cordial.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  has 
any  American  writer  lost  self-control 
and  boiled  over  into  abuse  as  "Gall 
Hamilton"  did  when  she  brought  out  a 
book  to  berate  Osgood.  Even  more  in- 
frequent is  it  that  an  author  writes  a 
letter  as  cuting  as  that  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  sent  to  a  New  York  house 
which  had  Issued  certain  of  his  writings 
without  his  authority — a  missive  so  inci- 
sive that  it  has  never  appeared  In  print. 
Miss  Ticknor  does  not  limit  herself  to 


MISS   CABOLnTE  TICKNOB 

the  great  lights  of  our  literature;  she 
has  interesting  facts  to  communicate 
about  some  whose  torches  burned 
brightly  for  a  little  space  and  are  now 
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quenched — to  Edward  Bellamy,  for  one, 
author  of  the  once  famous  and  now  for- 
gotten "Looking  Backward."  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  she  gave  half  a  score  of 
pages  to  a  rushlight  long  since  blown 
out — to  Edgar  Fawcett,  an  ambitious 
bard  of  forty  years  ago,  who  had  more 
aspiration  than  inspiration  and  who  was 
the  most  sadly  sensitive  and  suspicious 
creature  I  have  ever  met.  He  wrote 
poems  and  plays  and  novels — and  where 
are  the  snows  of  yesteryear?  He  had 
ability  of  a  kind,  and  perseverance,  and 
a  certain  felicity  of  phrase;  and  yet  all 
these  qualities  and  his  ambition  availed 
hiin  nothing. 

In  Miss  Ticknor's  volume,  as  in  Mr. 
Howe's,  I  had  marked  many  a  passage 
for  quotation.  And  one  of  them  I  must 
tack  in  here  at  the  end.  Miss  Ticknor 
records  her  visit  to  Thackeray's  daugh- 
ter, and  she  tells  us  that  Lady  Ritchie 
had  a  high  admiration  for  Howells  and 
deplored  bis  antagonism  to  her  father's 
writings.  "I  should  sometime  like  to 
say  to  him,"  she  remarked,  "  'Dear  Mr. 
Howells,  I  feel  sure  that  when  you  get 
to  heaven  you  will  change  your  views 
about  him.' "  Surely  that  was  a  pious 
wish;  and  we  can  only  wonder  whether 
it  has  now  been  fulfilled. 
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POETRY 
OU>     BNOUSH     FOBTRY.       By     J.     Duncan 
Spaeth.      The    Princeton    University    Press, 
Princeton,  N.  J.     $2. 

That  body  of  autochthonous  verse 
which  existed  In  England  between  the 
periods  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Invasion  and 
the  Norman  conquest  is  a  closed  book 
to  many  lovers  of  verse  because  of  the 
language  and  spelling.  The  dl£9culties 
of  archaic  English,  surmounted  rather 
easily  in  the  reading  of  Chaucer,  are  so 
great  in  Beowulf,  Caedmon,  Cynewulf, 
and  such  contemporary  composition  as 
to  require  the  services  of  a  specialist  as 
interpreter.  Professor  Spaeth  is  both 
specialist  and  interpreter.  He  divides 
"Old  English  Poetry"  into  four  sections, 
viz.:  (1)  epic  poetry;  (2)  lyric  poetry; 
(3)  charms,  riddles,  end  gnomic  poetry; 
and  (4)  historic  war  poetry.  While  the 
Held  that  he  covers  is  extensive,  he  man- 
ages by  judicious  selection  to  give  a 
fairly  adequate  idea  of  the  charm  and 
volume  of  the  old  alliterative  verse.  His 
translations,  though  scholarly,  do  not 
lift  the  old  poetry  to  the  authentic 
height  where  Tennyson  placed  "The  Bat- 
tle of  Brunnanburg,"  for  Instance;  but 
his  venture,  such  as  It  is,  deserves  com- 
mendation. 

GARRRN  OF  THB  WEST  (THE).  By  Louise 
nrlsroll.  The  Macmlllan  Company,  New 
York.     $1.25. 

The  faint  flavor  of  a  personality  more 
animated  by  an  urge  to  poetry  than  by 
the  mastery  of  its  expression  is  to  be 
discovered  in  Louise  Driscoll's  "The 
Garden  of  the  West."  It  Is  not  to  be 
Inferred  from  this  statement  that  she 
cannot  turn  a  stanza  well  nor  handle  the 
proper  number  of  feet  in  a  line.    These 


things  are  well  enough;  she  is  always 
facile  and  often  graceful.  The  trouble 
appears  to  be  In  rising  properly  to  the 
occasion.  There  are  moments  when  she 
almost  reaches  an  authentic  utterance, 
as  in  the  poems  called  "October," 
"Harbnry,"  and  "Nauslcaa."  The  last, 
rather  neatly  turned,  is  herewith  quoted: 

You  will  never  be  old! 

The  days  and  the  years  go  by. 
And  centuries  have  rolled 

Over  the  Phseacian  sky. 

But  you  are  a  girl  and  run. 
Fresh  bathed  and  warm  and  sweet. 

After  the  flylnK  ball 
On  little  sandaled  feet. 

And  with  the  Wanderer 

We  stand  for  audience, 
Pleased  with  your  gayety. 

Charmed  by  your  innocence. 

The  women  we  forset 

Age  and  die  quietly. 
But  you  are  a  maiden  yet. 

Playing  beside  the  sea. 

POEMS  OF   HEROISM    IN   AMERICAN   LIFE. 

By  J.  R.  Howard  (editor).     The  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York.     $1.7.'). 

Mr.  Howard's  anthology  is  an  ex- 
tremely comprehensive  collection  of  pa- 
triotic verse  ranging  all  the  way  from 
poems  on  Columbus  to  poems  incident 
to  the  Great  War.  They  have  been  com- 
piled in  such  a  fashion  as  to  afford  the 
reader  a  chronological  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  can  but  admire 
the  industry  and  intelligence  of  selection 
that  the  compiler  obviously  brought  to 
his  task.  While  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  a  certain  amount  of  stereotyped 
material  would  be  included.  It  is  pleas- 
urable to  observe  that   a   variety  and 
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Oourteay  of  Charles  Scribner's  Bona 

"THE  Cmr     [SEIGOVIA,  SPAIN]    PILES  UP  (iUA.NDLY   FBOU   THIS   SIDE,   TOO" 
(A  aketeh  by  Ernest  Pebcotto.  reproduced  from  "Through  Spnin  and  rortugal") 


distinction  bas  been  attained  by  the  in- 
clusion of  eucb  surprises  as  Herman 
Melville's  "The  Surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox," Edwin  Arlington  Robinson's  "De- 
mos," and  Alice  Meynell's  sonnet  "In 
Honor  of  America."  The  anthology  as  a 
whole  is  one  that  may  be  dipped  into 
with  pleasure  constantly,  for  it  Includes 
quite  as  many  unexpected  patriotic 
pieces  of  sound  poetic  value  as  it  does 
oUi  and  time-bonored  poems. 

TRAVEI,  AND  nESCniPTION 
ROADS  OF  ADVENTCRE.     Hy  Ralph  T>.  Paine. 
IlluMtratpd.        Houghton     Mifflin     Company, 
Ilonton.      $.'». 

Accustomed  as  Mr.  Paine  is  to  writing 
newspaper  "stories,"  his  biography  reads 
like  a  novel.  But  his  instinct  for  fact 
keeps  him  from  flctionizlng  even  his 
greatest  adventure — the  presentation  of 
a  jeweled  sword  from  an  American  ad- 
mirer to  General  Gomez  during  the 
Cuban  insurrection.  The  book  will  ap- 
peal to  readers  who  like  lively,  conversa- 
tional accounts  of  stirring  adventures. 

TIIROI'GH  SPAIN  AND  PORTVGAU     By  Gmrst 
Pflxutto.       Charles     Scribner's     Sons,     New 

York.      I3.M). 

A  rare  combination  of  skill  with  both 
n  and  pencil  enables  Mr.  Pelxotto  to 


present  in  this  volume  an  unusually  in- 
teresting account  of  his  travels.  He 
tells  in  an  easy,  flowing  narrative  about 
bis  experiences  in  the  two  countries 
named  in  the  title,  and  succeeds  in  put 
ting  into  the  story  the  atmosphere  of 
Old  World  seclusion  and  far-away  self- 
absorption  that  characterizes  many  of 
the  scenes  he  depicts,  while  li<>  does  not 
neglect  the  themes  that  tie  the  past 
glories  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  more  com- 
mercial aspects  of  the  present  day.  The 
book  is  of  the  kind  that  stirs  the  reader 
to  say.  "Cnn't  we  manage  a  trip  abroad 
next  year?" 

TRAMPING  WITH  A  POET  IN  TIIR  RO<'KIP.K. 

Ity    Stephen    Crnham.      D.    Appleton    ft    Co., 
Nen    York.     $2. 

Stephen  Grahani  is  much  better  in 
describing  himself  and  his  reactions  to 
other  people  than  he  is  in  describing  an- 
other person  and  that  person's  reactions 
to  life.  "Tramping  with  a  Poet  in  the 
Rockies"  falls  down,  not  so  much  for 
what  is  or  isn't  in  it,  but  because  of  the 
way  in  which  the  material  Is  handled. 
Mr.  Graham  apparently  wrote  in  a  deuce 
of  a  hurry;  he  did  not  stop  to  smooth 
out  his  style,  but  rushed  the  matter  on 
to  a  dally  newspaper  in  the  form  of  let- 


ters. The  result  is  a  book  which,  •!• 
though  it  moves  along  In  chronologiOKl 
order,  does  not  hang  together,  is  often 
imperfectly  conceived  ^nd  executed,  an4 
is  frequently  dull  and  inconsequential. 
This  is  regrettable,  because  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  ad- 
mirable companion  for  a  tramping  trip 
through  the  Rockies  to  Canada  ttutn 
Vachel  Lindsay.  The  affair  should  have 
culminated  in  an  extraordinarily  fasci- 
nating study  of  personality  set  against 
primitive  life.  But  the  Lindsay  of  Mr. 
Graham's  book  does  not  stand  out,  and 
this,  it  must  be  suspected,  is  the  fault 
of  the  writer  and  not  the  companion. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
volume  is  entirely  devoid  of  interest,  for 
nothing  in  which  Lindsay  figures  could 
be  quite  that.  There  are  moments  in 
tbe  long  trip  that  rise  to  a  certain  height 
of  interest.  Some  of  the  anecdotes  are 
amusing  and  some  of  the  remarks  of 
Lindsay,  faithfully  set  down,  suggest  the 
flavor  of  that  poet's  work.  But,  after 
all,  one  can  but  wistfully  surmise  what 
would  have  been  the  result  if  Vachel 
Lindsay  had  written  this  book  himself. 
At  least  we  would  have  known  Stephen 
Graham  better. 

BOOKS    RECEIVED 

FICTION 
CHORCH   STREET.     By  Jean   Carter  Cochran. 

Illustrated.     The  Westminster  Press.  Phila- 
delphia,     ft. SO. 
,  JDCMIE   DALE   AND  THE   PHANTOM  CIXK. 

By    Frank    L.     Packard.      The    George    H. 

Doran  Company.  New  York.     $1.75. 
KET  OF  DREAMS  (THE).     By  L.  Adams  Beck. 

Dodd.  Mead  *  Co..  New  York.     12. 
TAI.E8  OF  THE  JAZZ  AOE.     By  F.  Scott  Kitz- 

gerald.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

$1.76. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  POLKS 
HE  WHO  STEAI.S.     By  Alfredo  Balorco.     Illu«- 

trated.     E.  P.  Dutton  *  Co..  New  York      $2. 
ISLANDS  OF  MAGIC    (THE).      By  Elsie   Splc-r 

Rella.      nilistrat"d.      Harcourt,   Brao.  I    !"<,.. 

New  York.     11.75. 
MIGHTY  BOKKO.     By  Parker  Fillmore.      Illno- 

trated.     Harcourt.  Brace  *  Co.,  Ne«   York. 

$2.25. 
VEROTCHKA'S   TALES.      By   Mamln    Sll>erl»k. 

Illustrated.     E.  P.  IHitlon  *  Co..  New   York. 

$2.  .''•a 

MUSIC.   PAI.VTING.   AND  OTHER   ARTS 

ART  IN  INDISTRV.  By  Charles  R.  Klehnrds. 
The  Mncnilllnn  Company.  New  York.     $2. 

DRAMA  IN  RELIGIOrS  SERVICE.  By  Martha 
Candler.  Illustrated.  The  Centur>-  Com- 
pany. Ne*v  York.     $X 

THREE  PLAYS.  By  iJilitl  Pirandello.  E.  P. 
Imlton  t  Co..  New  York.     $1  V). 

THREE  WONDER  PLAVS.  By  tjidy  Orecory. 
G.   1*.  Putnam's  Souh.  New  York.     $2. 

WINTER'S  TAI.E  (THE).  Shakespeare.  E.  P. 
T>utton  *  Co..  New  Y'ork.     $7. 

BIOGRAPHY 

DANTE  AND  HIS  INFLIENCE.  By  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  Illustrated.  Chsrles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.  New  York.     $2. 

ENRICO  CARI'SO.  By  Pleir<'  V.  R.  Key. 
Illuslrnted.  I.ltlle.  Brown  *  Co..  Boston. 
$.-•. 

FORTl'  VE.*RS  ON.  By  Ix>rd  Ernest  Ifanilllon 
The  George  H.  Pornn  Company.  New  York. 
**■ 

Knrc.xTioN.vi. 

THOI'GHTS  OF  TOFTH  (THE).  By  Samuel  a 
Dnirx-.        The      MnenilUan      Company,     New 
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WJ.  Henpebson,  formerly  on  the 
•  stalls  of  the  "Times"  and  "Sun," 
is  now  associated  as  musical  critic  with 
the  New  York  "Herald."  Besides  his 
important  and  authoritative  books  on 
music  Mr.  Henderson  has  also  written  a 
volume  of  poems  and  some  books  for 
boys. 

B&&NDER  Matthews,  lawyer,  author, 
and  bibliophile,  was  bom  in  New 
Orleans  in  1852.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1873,  but  soon  turned  to  lit- 
erature. Since  1892  he  has  been  at 
Columbia  University  as  Professor  of 
Literature.  He  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Authors  and  Players  Clubs,  a 
member  of  the  French  I<egion  of  Honor, 
Chancellor  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  and  former  President 
of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of 
America.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
plays,  essays,  stories,  and  text-books. 

THE  page  of  poems  comes  from  Ber- 
nice  Lesbia  Kenyon,  who  is  assis- 
tant to  the  editor  of  "Scribner's"  and  a 
graduate  of  Wellesley  College.  A  vol- 
ume of  Miss  Kenyon's  verse  is  to  be 
published  this  spring  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  under  the  title  "Songs  of 
Unrest." 

RicHABO  Babby,  whose  character 
sketch  of  Senator  La  Follette  was 
published  a  week  or  so  ago,  now  gives 
us  another  of  his  penetrating  studies — 
an  account  of  an  interview  with  Senator 
Couzens  which  was  made  especially  for 
The  Outlook.  Mr.  Barry  is  at  present  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  "Times"  Sun- 
day Magazine. 

ONE  of  oiir  most  faithful  of  contribu- 
.tors  is  Archibald  Rutledge,  a  native 
of  South  Carolina,  but  now  a  resident  of 
Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge  has  often  contributed  articles  to 
The  Outlook  on  his  experiences  and 
observations  as  a  hunter  and  lover  of 
nature. 

ELSIE  SmoMASTEB  (Mrs.  Harold 
Lewars)  lives  in  Gettysburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. She  is  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe 
College  and  the  author  of  three  novels. 
She  has  contributed  fiction  not  only  to 
The  Outlook,  but  also  to  the  "Century," 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly."  "Pictorial  Re- 
view," and  "Saturday  Evening  Post." 


IMPORTANT 

TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 

When  you  notify  The  Outlook 
ofa  change  in  your  address,  both 
the  old  and  the  new  address 
should  be  given.  Kindly  write, 
if  possible,  two  weeks  before 
the  change,  is   to   take  effect. 


Men's  Teeth 

Should  also  glisten. 
Shall  women  take  all  the  care? 


A  large  percentage  of  the  women  you 
meet  have  white  teeth  nowadays.  Men  like 
the  charm.  They  like  the  smiles  that  pretty 
teeth  engender. 

But  don't  you  know  that  women  also  like 
such  evidence  of  care  ? 

Careful  people  the  world  over  use  a  new 
teeth-cleaning  method.  It  means  whiter, 
safer,  cleaner  teeth.  You  owe  yourself  a  test. 

Film  ia  the  cauae 

The  cause  of  dingy  teeth  is  film — that  vis- 
cous film  you  feel.  It  dings  to  teeth,  enters 
crevices  and  stays. 

Food,  tobacco,  etc.,  discolor  film.  Then  it 
forms  cloudy  coats.  Tartar  is  based  on  film. 
Teeth  which  people  don't  like  to  show  are 
made  unsightly  by  that  film. 

Troubles  follow 

Film  also  causes  most  tooth  troubles.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acids.  It  holds  the  acids  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  And  they 
cause  many  serious  troubles,  local  and 
internal. 

Now  we  combat  it 

Now  people  who  are  well-advised  con- 
stantly combat  that  film.  Dental  science  has 
found  two  ways.  One  acts  to  curdle  film, 
one  to  remove  it. 

Able    authorities   proved  those  methods 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  which  whitens, 
cleans  and  protects  the  teeth  without  the  use 
of  harmful  grit.  Now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  the  world  over. 


effective.      Then  dentists  everywhere  began 
to  urge  their  use. 

A  new-type  tooth  paste  was  created,  based 
on  modem  research.  The  name  is  Pepsodent. 
Those  two  great  film  combatants  were  em- 
bodied in  it.  Now  it  has  come  into  world- 
wide use,  largely  by  dental  advice. 

Fights  acids,  too 

Denul  research  found  two  other  things 
essential.  And  they  were  both  embodied  in 
this  new  day  dentifrice. 

Pepsodent  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  neutralize  mouth 
acids,  the  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  tbe 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch  de- 
posits on  teeth  which  may  otherwise  ferment 
and  form  acids. 

Thus  Pepsodent,  with  every  use,  gives  to 
Nature's  tooth-protecting  agents  manifold 
effect.  And  these  results  are  bringing  to 
millions  a  new  dental  era. 

It's  easy  to  know 

You  can  easily  prove  that  these  effects  do 
come  and  know  what  they  mean  to  you. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  lo-Day  Tube.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

What  you  see  and  feel  will  very  soon  con- 
vince you.  Make  this  test  in  justice  to  your- 
self. Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Pay  Tube  Free 

THE    PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  532. 1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  HI . 
Mail  lO-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


■Digiliinw 


one  tub*  to  a  famiW. 
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1  an   iju  iLiUvn. 


Nassau  (Bahamas) 

SEASON  OPENS  JANUARY  1st 

No  mot  offers  more  IndvoementB  for  vonr  winter  rmca- 
Uoii  than  Niuuu.  In  tliia  rh&riuiue  Bntisli  colony  t«iuiia, 
son,  fiahiiifc  Aud  BftilinK  are  now  iLt  Uieir  best— a  wonderful 

brithin:;  hearh.splpinlid  duck  and 

Sip«^)i)  stiofttittf;.  I.t'^!<th:in  three 
ays  /roin  New  York  Diiungh 
tiie  placid  waters  of  tlu'  (iulf 
Screaui.   No  paaaiwrts  reuuired. 

Splendid  hotel  and  other 
fine  accommodationa  wilt 
be  eupplentented  February 
5th  by  New  Colonial  Hotel, 
abaolutely  firepr  oof ~  infor- 
mation and  room  reterva- 
tiont  through  J.  W.  Greene,  Manager, 
243  Fifth  Avenue,   New    York  City, 

EASTERN   CUBA 

SliortHst  and  most  direct  route  to  Aiitilla. 

Niievitfts,  Santiaeo,  C'AiuaKuey,  lluyamo  ojid 

all  iKtiiitd  ill  Kanteni  Ciil>a. 

S.  S.  Aliinargo  S.  S.  AIiiimiuHr 

MoHt  luxurioiiflty  appoiiite^l 
steamern  iu  tlie  noutlieiii  tra<l«>; 
lijjlit  airy  caliius— comlurtalile, 
liomelike  Iotiui;e8  and  r*'adiiiK 
roouttt  —  flLKu:iou8  prumetiade 
ilecks.  MaVe  voiir  pluiiB  iiuw. 
\Vi  itr  Itrsk  O.  T.  J'>r  hnuUrf. 

MUNSON  STEAMSHIP  UNES 
67  WaU  Street.  New  York 

ItlCANf  H  t)KriLIW 

PbiUdelpbia  Cbkaga  Mobile 

Baltimore        Si.  Leuii        New  Oikdiis 


WANTED— CARTOONS 

'T'HK  OUTLOOK  wmnts  to  reoeire  cartooii*  from  ita 
readers,  clipped  from  their  favorite  newspapers.  Each 
cartoon  should  have  the  sender^s  name  and  addreas  together 
with  the  name  and  date  of  the  newspaper  from  which  it  Is 
taken  pinned  or  pasted  to  its  back.  We  pay  one  dcdlar  ($1) 
for  each  cartoon  which  we  find  available  for  reproduction. 
Some  readers  in  the  past  have  lost  the  dtdlar  bflls  to  which 
they  were  entitled  because  they  have  failed  to  give  the  In- 
formation which  we  require. 


Old 

FlHtiertiian*s 

Calendar 

Box  ]5%0  H.  Sta. 
SprlnfffiHd,  MaRa. 


.25c 


COOK'S 

TRAVELERS'  CHEQUES 

In  Dollan  or  Pound*  Sterlinc 
SAFETY  -  UQUIOITY  .  CONVENIENCE 

Holders  enjoy  all  the  inettimable  ad'van- 
tages  inherent  in  our  network  of  150  offices 
and  our  •world-iuide  tanking  connections 

New  York 
CUcM«  PUkddvUa     BmIm        SuFruckc* 

LMAcffb*     llaatrul  TMWte       Vaanunr 


AN   ASSOCIATE'S 

REMINISCENCES    OF 

LYMAN   ABBOTT 

Ax  incident  which  Illustrates  boU 
Dr.  Abbott's  sympathy  as  a  njo 
and  his  alertness  as  an  editor  takes  u 
back  to  the  time  when  Dr.  Abbott  first 
became  EdItor-ln-Chlef  of  The  Outloot 
then  the  "Christian  Union."  It  was  tV 
day  of  small  things  for  editors.  No  p&'a- 
tial  buildings,  no  sanctums  with  oil 
paintings  and  Oriental  rugs.  Tbe  pvk- 
lishing  offices  of  the  "Christian  Unioi' 
were  then  at  27  Park  Place,  under  lit 
management  of  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.  IV 
paper  was  put  in  type  on  the  top  floe:  4 
of  the  building  in  a  roomy  loft.  Tti< 
composing-room  was  partitioned  off  i' 
one  end  as  a  storeroom.  There  vi- 
plenty  of  space  In  it,  and  a  desk  wt, 
placed  by  a  window  and  Dr.  Abbott  vi.- 
Installed  here  in  tills  ganctum  aae< 
torum.  I  was  then  working  iri  tbe  con 
posing-room  as  a  two-thirder,  and  to  o) 
boyish  vision  Dr.  Abbott  was  an  ei 
tremely  interesting  figure.  He  -was  i 
spare,  wiry  man,  wearing  a  black  bearx! 
and  full  of  nervous  energy.  One  after- 
noon a  Queer-looking  mendicant,  of  tb* 
kind  that  pesters  you  with  pencils  anc 
other  things  you  do  not  want  to  bu>. 
found  his  way  up  tbe  four  pairs  of 
stairs  (this  was  before  the  day  of  «1«- 
vators)  to  the  composing-room.  He  cir- 
culated around  among  the  compositors, 
making  his  appeal  in  a  queer,  brokeb 
voice,  for  he  seemed  to  have  a  cl*ft 
palate  in  addition  to  his  other  disabili- 
ties. He  got  small  pickings  from  the 
printers,  for  those  were  the  days  of  "76 — 
1876 — and  times  were  hard.  The  com- 
positors Indeed,  when  they  were  "braced" 
for  a  dime  on  the  street,  were  wont  to 
retort,  "Say,  cully,  I'm  workln'  this  side 
of  the  street  myself."  The  foreman,  a 
stem,  hard  man,  a  veteran  of  the  then 
recent  Civil  War,  happened  to  be  out  at 
the  moment,  and  the  cripple  opened  the 
door  Into  the  sanctum  and  found  Dr 
Abbott  there.  I  listened  attentively.  e\- 
pecting  the  man  to  get  as  short  sbriD 
from  the  busy  editor  as  he  would  hax'f 
had  from  the  hard-flsted  foreman.  In- 
stead of  this,  he  apparently  had  a  pleas- 
ant reception,  for  I  heard  the  querr 
voice  going  along  at  intervals  for  over 
half  an  hour.  The  man  then  came  out 
smiling  and  apparently  happy,  and  maiie 
his  painful  way  down  the  long  stain. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  I  got  r-  'take**  of 
copy  from  Dr.  Abbott,  which  was  tbe 
first  sheet  of  a  splendid  editorial  on 
Christian  cheerfulness  and  resignation 
under  the  most  grievous  troubles.  Dr. 
Abbott  had  listened  attentively  to  th'- 
man's  story,  had  found  that  he  was  in 
a  way  a  hero  who  was  supporting  hito- 
self  and  an  invalid  sister  in  the  odIv 
way  that  was  open  to  him,  had  dliic<rm«<l 
the  man's  real  sincerity  and  worth  in  a 
way  that  we  printer:^  could  not  fathom, 
and  had  got  a  grand  lesson  from  thr 
man's  life  to  be  published  in  tbe  rol 
umns  of  the  paper,  for  the  edification 
and  encouragement  of  a  host  of  readers. 
I  said  that  I  had  taken  from  the  honk 
a  "take"  of  Dr.  Abbott's  manuacrlp* 
This  was  long  before  the  days  of  type- 
Digitized  by  Vjooy  itr 
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vrlters,  and  everything  was  written  out 
n  longhand.  Now,  Dr.  Abbott's  hand- 
writing somehow  loolced  like  copper- 
ilate.  but  read — lilce  Horace  Greeley.  It 
vas  a  peculiar,  fine  hand,  but  to  most 
>r  the  printers  was  indecipherable.  I 
^a^ly  caught  on  to  the  peculiarities  of 
his  handwriting,  and  the  other  compos!- 
ors,  men  much  older  than  nyself,  -got 
n  the  way  of  coming  around  to  my 
rame  and  asking  me  to  decipher  words 
hat  &tumped  them.  A  man  would  say, 
'Moore,  what  are  these  words?"  I  might 
say,  after  glancing  at  the  manuscript, 
'Why,  that  is  'the  doctrine  of  Puritan- 
\»m.' "  The  man  would  look  relieved, 
ind  say,  "Well,  I  was  going  to  set  it  up 
the  decline  of  Presbyterianism.' "  So, 
not  many  years  later,  when  there  was 
need  in  the  office  of  a  proof-reader  who 
:ould  decipher  Dr.  Abbott's  handwriting 
and  that  of  the  other  editors,  Mr.  Law- 
son  Valentine,  the  then  publisher — a 
man  of  genius  also,  though  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  of  Dr.  Abbott — and  the 
EdItor-ln-Chief  picked  me  out  as  a  likely 
candidate  for  the  Job.  In  installing  me 
in  my  new  posttion,  Dr.  Abbott  gave  me 
a  little  dissertation  as  to  his  ideas  about 
my  new  work.  "I  don't  care  6o  much," 
he  said,  "for  absolute  typographical  cor- 
rectness. You  will  get  most  of  those 
mistakes.  But  I  do  care,"  he  said,  "for 
absolute  clearness  of  expression  In  our 
paper.  So,  when  you  come  across  any 
sentence  in  my  writing  or  in  that  of  any 
of  the  other  editors  or  contributors 
which  you  do  not  understand,  or  which 
seems  gnrammatically  incorrect,  please 
put  a  query  against  it.  For  everything 
that  goes  into  this  paper  should  be  ex- 
pressed with  absolute  clearness  and 
smoothness,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding  of  It."  Later,  when  I 
came  to  write  myself  for  the  paper,  I 
found  this  interview  an  inspiration. 

Bearing  it  in  mind,  I  faithfully  put  in 
the  queries  wherever  there  was  need  for 
them.  The  result  was  that  Dr.  Ablx>tt, 
whenever  he  came  into  the  composing- 
room  with  a  distinguished  visitor,  to 
('how  him  the  plant,  usually  stopped  at 
my  den  and  said  to  his  guest,  "Mr. 
So-and-So,  if  you  ever  read  our  paper, 
and  And  that  it  runs  along  pretty 
smoothly  and  clearly,  you  may  thank 
our  proof-readers,  for  they  catch  a  lot 
of  mistakes  that  we  editors  make."  This 
was  perhaps  over-generous  in  its  ac- 
knowledgment of  favors  done,  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Abbott  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  his  subordinates  to  be  over- 
generous.  In  this  respect,  and  in  ever>' 
respect,  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman  of 
the  old  school. 

Whenever  I  think  of  Dr.  Abbott,  my 
chief  during  these  many  long  years,  I 
associate  him  with  three  men,  also  prod- 
ucts of  the  religious  life  of  America — 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  seer;  Rich- 
ard S.  Storrs,  a  typical  example  of  a 
scholarly,  dignified  minister;  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  the  fervent  pulpit  orator. 
Dr.  Abbott  shared  in  the  great  qualities 
of  these  men,  but  in  some  respects  he 
was  a  man  of  broader  views,  of  wider 
vision,  of  sounder  judgment,  than  any 
of  the  men  I  have  named. 

HEJfBY  HOYT  MOOBE. 
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We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends' 


Mellin's  Food 
Babies 


Dorotlijr  Schoen/eld.  .'^Itlvraukee.  Wi^ 


J«k  T.  Sirwart, 
Efkridpr.  K«n»jiK. 


Mary  E.  Council. 
Cunbridge  Cily,  lad. 


Mellin's  Food  and  milk  has  raised  thou- 
sands of  bright  and  healthy  babies. 

Write  for  a  Fr*e  Trial  BouU  of  Mellin's  Food  and  our  helpful 
book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infant*. " 

Mellin's  Food  Company, 


Boston,  Mass. 
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W  L.DOUGLAS 


FOR  MEN 
and  WOMEN 


$5$6$7&$8SH0ES 

W.  L.  Douglas  skocs  are  actaally  demanded 

year  after  year  by  more  people  Uian 

any  ottier  shoe  In  tke  world 

BECAUSE  ^'  ^  Douglas  has  been  makinic  8nrpa»<in{;Iy 
good  shoes  for  forty-six  years.  Thisexpt-riciK't' 
of  nearly  halt  a  century  In  making  shoes  snitabl*'  for 
Men  and  Women  in  all  walks  of  life  should  mean  isoine- 
thlngtoyou  when  yon  need  shoes  and  are  looking  for 
the  best  shoe  values  (or  your  money. 

W  I    nniiriACahoes    in   style,  quality,  material  and 
n .  L..  uwMisno  workmanship  are  better  than  ever  be. 


(ore;  only  by  examining  them  can  yon  appreciate  their 
superior  qualities. 

No  Matter  Wbere  Yon  Uve 

•hoe  dealers  can  supply  yon  with  W.  li.  Douglas  shoes. 
If  not  convenient  to  call  at  one  o(  our  1  lO  stores  in  tlie 
large  cities,  ask  your  shoe  dealer  (or  W.Ii.Douglan  k  hoes. 
Protection  against  unreasonable  profits  ia  gnaranit'cd 
by  the  name  and  price  stamped  on  the  sole  o(  every 
pair  before  the  shoes  leave  the  taotory.    Re(u8e  sub- 
stitutes.   The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere. 

IfnotrornlalnyowTlekilty.wrlteforntilog.  Ef/fjf        ^ 

TO  HERCHAHnj  If  m  dealer  In  tour  tome    ri^'iima^TtMlUX^ 

_     rraMnt  V 
.  -JI  •  t-  OwflM  ShM  Oo, 


tantf/M  W.  L.  Oaaglai  ihoei,  wrKi  todaa 
for  exolueloe  rightt  to  handle  thli  qultk 
telllnt,  f  H/eA  turn-oeer  line. 


$4.00  &  $4.50 


THE   OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING    SECTION 

AdTcrtldnc  Brntn:  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartmeata,  Toura  end  Travel,  Real  Batata,  Uve  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  oanta  par  acata  Una,  tow 
columns  to  the  page.     Not  less  than  four  Itnea  accepted. 

"Want"  Bdvertlaements,  under  the  various  headings,  "Board  and  Roonta,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  centa  (or  each  word  or  Initial,  larlafct 
the  addresa,  for  each  Inaertlco.  The  Brst  word  of  each  "Want"  advertise  ment  is  set  in  capital  letters  without  additional  charce.  If  answers  tn 
to  be  addressed  In  care  of  The  Outlook,  twenty-fire  cents  Is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  In  the  advertlaemant  Repilas  wm  ba  fuiuaidet 
by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered. 

AMrtti:  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  THE  OUTUWK,  381  FOURTH  ATENDE,  NEW  YOU  OH 


Tours  and  Travel 


TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
AND  ITALY  IN  APRIL 

Tour  sailing  April  18. 

Luitwarafy  tmoeL 
Intarttting  rmMlea. 
Intar/tretive  Imadvnhip. 
Fint  ela—  throaghoOt. 

Write  to 
BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITT  TRAVEL 
IS  Boyd  St.  NawtoB,  Mat*. 

TUK  l>eaiity,  fas«iiiHtion,  and  mys- 
tery o(  tlie  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  <iver  the  worlil  to 

JAPAN 

Tlia  qiiMutflat  aiid  moat  iiit«ra*titig  of  m\\ 
couiikrlw.  Oouia  wlilln  tli«  okl  Rge  ciutoiut 
pr«rail.    Writ«,  iiiautioniiit?   "Outlook"    to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Tradlc  l>apt. 

IMPEMAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

TOKYO 

for  full  hiroriiMtJon 
(•la  Iw  •  m^  nm  wAma  kA  lad  stk  3  Bufa. 
SS-C  h  dliM  imt  fipibr  lunis,  $4-5  h  Ikt  ciaki 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

CUHk't  Ftt.  3  CrmU,  N:  If 
to  the  MEDITERRANEAN 

itaiMlPalMtiB* 


b>  ■■cMraEsspr  owu 


CUHi'i  Smmmtr  Crmtm  tf  llu 

BALTIC  (to^^iu) 


Whit-  s«kU»j.  fP«wi»  I 

tar  OUT  JBOth    Hadltemu 


*^■■.  MOO.Mid  up.  or  18  (Ift7«wltha< 

Attiaottre  propoaab  to  otgauinn 
P.  C.  CLARK.  Times  BMr.  New  York 


EUROPE  BECKONS 

WKc«M»U.yoor^lKA8r 

include    Roinv,    gwttxerlaud,    Natherlanda, 

Knuico  uid  British  Isles.    Sailing  Jnnen. 

Twelfth  Seiuon. 

K(K)MS  WITH  PRITATK  BATH 
mi  the  Rteainer  fur  those  enrolling  earlr. 

HIOH  OKADE  TOURS  at  a  TeryllODKR- 
ATE  PRICK.    Write  for  an  IllUjtrated 

Itinerary  to 

WORTHWHILK  TOURS 

17  Aid  worth  St.,  Boston  SO,  Mass. 


EUROPE 
aiBj        1923 

^^^  fsvdarleanatPsMisrPrfcsi 

Parties  «llins  in  April  May,  June,  Jahr 
and  Aognst.    Reaerrsuons  being  made 
now.    Write  for  book  let. 
BENNETTS    TRAVEL   BUREAU 
■AO  Ftftli  ATsiHie      New  York  City 


Tours  and  Travel  Hotels  and  Resorts 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  '^^ 

ail  organizer  of  a  siiiall  party.  h^MtAbliehed  19**. 
1{abc>x;ii'b  Touua,   13  Halsey  St.,  Biookiyti. 


T;^GTPT,  GREECE,  anil  PALES- 
J  TINE,  Binail  iirivate  paitv  e:iilint;  in 
Ki-lM  ii.iiy.  AIbo  IDKAL  SIUIMKK 
TOUll  of  KDItOPE.  RESKK  Kiiio- 
peaii  Tonni,  171  B.  Oiford  St.,  Bioolilyn,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE  1923 

Organize  a  party   and  secure 
your    tour    as   compensation. 

GATES  TOURS 


P,  O.  Box  5275 


Boston,  Maw. 


EUROPE    1923 

Travel  with  us  to  the  nicturennue  capitals 
of  the  Old  World:  Edinhur^Ii,  London, 
Paris,     Bruaaela,     Aiii.ster<l.iiii.      Uoiue. 

^Sf^xl  for  neic  ffooll^t,  7:' '(/**/>.'  Jfi'J.'i 

THE  TEMPLE   TOURS 

€5  A  Franklin  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


"  See  America  First " 

writt^-n  by  <).  O.  Heiataud  in  col  lalw^ration 
w  ith  Charles  J  Herr,  pithlished  through 
Reffan  I'lintinK  House,  Chicago,  in  a  story  of 
the  growth  of  America.  The  author  tooU  u 
niot<>r  trii>  throu^;h  the  eastern  jmrt  of  the 
liiit^'d  8tJit«a— NianiM-a,  the  Hudson,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  the  Derkshires.  He  set  ilown 
\i\»  iiopreasions  for  otheis  in  siicli  a  fashion 
tliat  it  would  be  very  easy  for  B'^me  one  else 
to  travel  the  same  paths.  There  are  nunierona 
pictiii'es  and  v;ilnable  itinerary.  Price  $2. 
Orders  shonld  be  sent  to  CHARLKS  J. 
HKRR,    \Ve«t<'ott    Hotel,    Richmond.    Ind. 


Lady,  experienced   in   foreign   travel 

recently  returned  Irom  a  year'H  visit  in  Eu- 
rope,»  iwhcj*  to  <»»<ortone  or  two  ladieHon  sim- 
ilar trip^simng  and  Humiuer.   8,38.S,  Outlook. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


B  E  R  M  I'  n  A 


The  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

PRINCESS    HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

Directly  on  the  Harbor.  AccoDimodatea  4(M). 

Oif^i  />"•-  /■>  to  Affit/  J. 
Grill  room.  Tiled  swiinminEC  i>ool.  golf ,  tennis, 

yachting,  sea  bathing,  etc. 

Direction  of  L.  A.  TWOROGER  CO. 

Rea(.-hed  by  St*amer»  Kurnejw  Itemuida  Line 

and  Royal  Mail  8team  Piu;ket  Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

KfH'M  Kt(lK4*  Hall.  Wellesley  Hill», 
.Mans.  Fine  location.  Running  water  in 
bedroi^ms.  Pleasant  forest  walks  and  country 
drives.  Our  table  a  S]>e«;ia]ty.  $1-VS'-'-^  a  week. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Wont  7*4<l  St..  throuKli 
to  ^iHt  8t.,  New  York 
SiK)  rooMii,  «acli  with  bath.  Absolutely 
rtreproof.  One  block  to  72d  Ht.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
leflneineiit  combined  with  iiKNierate 
rat''!!.     R>*nd  for  illnstrated  hookl<*t  J. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 

HOTEL  JUDSON  'VJ,.r8»:i'iVr 

adjoiulue  Jiidaon  Uemorial  Church.  Rooma 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $'J. ISO  per  day, 
iiicludnie  meals.  Bpeciul  rates  (or  two  weekn 
or  more.  ix)cation  very  centi-al.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


FLORIDA 


I 


inn 

DAYTOWA.  FIjORIDA 

winter  haven  in  Sunny  Rorida 

'  Struated  in  a  beautiful  orange  grove 
this  new  bin  with  private  cottages 
offers  all  the  attractiotu  of  a  southern 
winter  horfte  without  la  caxes. 

Modem  in  Qonstrucrion  and  taste- 
fully furnished,  we  cater  to  ptoplc  of 
refinement,  partioilarly  families.  Cot- 
taga  adjoining  the  Inn  may  be  rented 
in  whofc  or  in  part  with  full  hotel 
service. 

Guests  enjoy  the  use  of  the  excel- 
lent Dayrona  golf  Units.  Delightful 
motoring,  fishing  ahd  bathing  on  the 
famous  Ormondc-Daytona  beach. 

Special  rates  for  prolonged  stay. 
Opens  December  15th.  The  ideal 
home  for  winter  is 

*Osceda-  Gramatan 
Inn 

DAYTONA,  FLORIDA         .  ^ 


V  I  H  G  I  N  I  A 


Come  to  Mountains  of  Virginia 

Fai.i,  Asn  wiNTKn  sbahok.     Excellent  table, 
reaaomible  rat^ji.     Hnnttng.    8.387.  Outlook. 


Real  Estate 


HUDSON  RIVER 
ESTATE 

Fine  location  for  a  sanitariuiu,  nchool 
orcolcmy.  To  any  one  wanting  a  moat 
desirable  proi»erly  thi»  eatate  ofTera  a 
unti|ue  opjxjrtunity.  being  l<N'ate<l  on  the 
east  bank  of  tlie  Hnd»>ni  River,  one  mile 
river  froutAge.  the  loc»hty  being  pictur- 
esque. Near  the  Artist  Church  estate, 
t^ie  excellent  ipiality  of  the  soil  being  all 
arable,  its  acqutRlticni  sliould  prove  a 
highly  lucrative  investment.  'Xt  acre«, 
two  targe  luoderu  rej^iiieni-es,  four  cot- 
tages, storeand  jxist  office  on  estate,  large 
modem  iH>ultry  plant,  capacity  4,0«Hi, 
lai-ge  Ijania,  cold  st<)rage  plant  for  the 
f niit,  about  6,imk>  bearing  fruit  trees. 
T/ii*  jilncr  7u'f.it  tKAem  to  br  apprrciate'i. 

Death  of  husband  demands  aacriflce. 

AMrtu  UOYD  M.  HALLENBECK 

GrecBjale-on-ihe  Huiltoa,  N.  Y. 

(Rr..k.'rs  Pr..te.te.H 


Health  Resorts 


-INTERPINES" 

Bauittfnl,  qalM,  rattfnl  and  haiaattka.  0« 
X  years  o{  •uooaMfnl  woril.  Tboranch. 
liable,  dXMDdabl*  *ai  atlileaL  Xnrw  oe 
lort  and  eoavaBlaneo.  Aeoanmodauooa 
•uiMrioTqnalitr.  Diaordaraf  tbasMrroiiaa 
tam  anMtoltT.  Fnd.  W.  Dawmrd.  8r.  M. 
rrad.  ir.aaward.  Jr.,  M.O..  UoaiWD,  N.  T. 


AireVbuPa:,----. 

the  Price  of  IkStb 

*>'anii  not  Gtiting  ft? 

Robnit,  vigoroos  bealtlicaii  \>t  ^ntvhutL 

Tbouaands  of  ener;^tic,  frrltalised  ptrt^ 
mnt  residents  of  Tiicaon,  Arixoaaf  tati^  v 


The  price  of  exnbermnt  health  fbrmasr  Itxr 
dreds  has  been  a  few  months  in  the  SoiuiuBf 
Climate. 

Perhaps  yon,  like  chonMnds  who  vifi  n»k 
this  messafc,  are  stntgg:lia{  alongtOn^on. 
nin  doim^ritfa^ncrTea,"palmaaar7mnbla, 
etc.,  daily  finding  jronrKJf  ontaituocei  97 
stronger  men  and  women. 

If  jroa  are  payia^  the  price  of  hcakl  is^ 
not  getting  it,  read  every  word  of  ihii  is«- 
tation.  It  u  1  timple,  straightfemrt  »w* 
fiom  thoae  who  iiMtn  conquered  ill  bcstiL 

Wkat  Tucum  Offm 

Halr-mile  highTncMD.rramOaobertcMsr, 
is  a  eity  of  luiuliine,  flo wen,  ^rif^i  ***" 
days  and  dry,  inTigonuiog  air.  K.  nav. 
Little  raia.  Nd  fots,  dut  or  wlad.  Wiain 
mean  monthly  temperature  aeref  carte* 
•pfi  or  ftlli  below  4^.  Onldoor  Ufc  is  «"• 
loruble,  ddif  htful,  11101  ulaling. 

Bach  year  hnnilreda  Gad  in  Tnaoa  alirsial 
relTcahment  and  robnit  health.  Ceif  mry 
day,  hanting,  moforing,  hiking,  bonebaek 
riding, tripa  10  Old  Mexico,  handridi  of a«* 
experieneea  await  yon. 

'Jifduced  Parts  Effn^rt 

Rcdneed  ftrea  tU  Rock  Island,  S***" 
Pacitc  and  conneaing  lines  art  now'**' 
tire.  Tocaoa  is  only  5J  hours  fnm  Chmg^ 
7]  ftom  New  York. 

ReaJ  tUs  BcoUtI 

••Man-BoUdiBg   in   the  S«nshh»Ota«" 

talla  of  the  '  " "  '^-"  "*" 

ouny  have  > 

where 

coapoa. 


i-BoildiBg  in  the  Snniaine<3iiww 
>f  the  glowing,  dngUng  heahh  IM 
har.  won  anTof  the  fasdaalhu  M 
I  winter  U  sptingliine.  Ja«  hV  <*• 


,  TUCSON 

ARIZONA 


Tncaoa  ginnaia»Cuiuts  Cui. 

I?.  Old  Pueblo  aub  Btdf..  TncKa.  *»i*^      _, 

Piene  tend  me  your  *t«e  bookl^ 
"Man-Buildiof  in  the  SumUm  CS- 
nule." 
JNtm, 
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Google 
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1922 


BY  THE  WAY 


CHABUE  Chapuw  (he  signs  himself 
"Charles"  in  an  article  in  "Col- 
lier's") says  that  one  reason  for  his  more 
recent  popular  success  as  a  comedian  was 
his  decision  to  stop  throwing  custard 
pies.  This  statement,  he  adds,  Is  not  to  be 
taken  too  literally.  But,  he  concludes, 
"If  I  can  sometimes  stir  the  Inaudible 
laughter  of  the  mind  and  Incite  an  au- 
dience to  a  whimsical  contemplation  of 
life  itself — to  a  spirit  of  mockery  In 
which  there  is  no  sting,  since  It  is  aimed 
at  every  one  and  everything,  I  would 
rather  have  it  a  thousand  times  than  the 
gruffawB  which  follow  the  usual  funny 
gags  which  any  one  can  do." 

Under  the  title  "Humor  with  a  Gen- 
der," a  writer  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly" 
prints  these  anecdotes,  which  might 
have  been  sub-titled  "The  Old  Ones  Are 
the  Best:" 

"The  English  comedian,  Foote,  asked 
a  man  why  he  was  always  humming  a 
certain  tune.  Being  told,  'Because  it 
haunts  me,'  Foote  remarked,  'No  wonder, 
when  you're  always  murdering  it.'  One 
does  not  readily  imagine  a  woman  say- 
ing this,"  the  writer  observes,  "or  even 
making  the  milder  though  kindred  re- 
sponse of  Douglas  Jerrold,  when  a  friend 
announced  that  'A  certain  air  always 
carries  me  away.'  'Can  no  one  whistle 
it?  asked  Jerrold  Innocently." 

At  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Merchants  Association  of  New  York  on 
November   17   special   invitations  were 


sent  to  businesses  that  had  been  in  un- 
interrupted activity  in  the  city  for  one 
hundred  years  or  more.  Twenty-flve 
firms  were  found  in  that  category— the 
largest  number  being  banking  houses; 
there  were  two  grocers,  a  fur  house,  two 
newspapers,  one  bank  note  company,  and 
one  publishing  house. 

"In  this  week's  issue  (p.  535)  you 
spoke  of  Dr.  Farrington's  poem  "Who 
Won  the  War?'  as  not  being  'poetry,' "  a 
New  York  City  public  school  teacher 
writes.  "Dr.  Farrlngton  did  not  Intend 
it  to  be  'poetry,'  but  a  cartoon  of  the 
war.  I  had  my  pupils  learn  this  poem 
and  they  were  very  enthusiastic  about 
it."  From  another  section  of  the  "Armi- 
stice Day  Program"  we  give  our  readers 
a  more  serious  effort  of  Dr.  Farrington's 
muse: 

1921,  Envoys 
•Cross   chanting    seas,   the   East    and 
West's, 
Come   brilliant   minda,   their   coun- 
tries' hearts, 
On  shining  ships,  a  nation's  guests. 

In  r6le  of  men,  and  comrades'  parts. 
Calm  statesmen,  sage,  with  logic,  fact. 

Have  hope  and  aim  in  only  this: 
A  God-8wom  bond  of  human  pact — 
The  rust  of  arms  in  armistice. 


Under  the  heading  "A  Cocoanut 
Columbus"  a  book  called  "The  Adven- 
tures of  a  Grain  of  Dust"  tells  of  South 
Sea  Island  crabs  that  climb  cocoanut 
trees  to  get  the  nuts.  "And  who  has  a 
better  right?"  says  one  of  the  crabs. 
"This  tree,"  he  might  continue,  "is  the    |    [ 


J^diterraneaTi 

by  Specially  Chartered  New 
White  Star  Liner 

"HOMERIC" 

Sailing  January  20 
Returning  March  28, 

THE  1923  GRAND 
CRUISE  DE  LUXE 

Limited  to  500  Quests 

Cliief  among  the  inviting  features  of 
this  cruise,  malcing  it  excel  in  mag- 
nificence, are  the  following: 

Steamer —  Cuisine — Service  — 
the  utmost  yet  offered. 

14,000  miles— 67  glorious  days 
among  the  wonderlands  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Sixteen  days  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
cine,  etc 

In  addition,  optional  visit  to  London 
and  Paris  on  the  homeward  trip;  stop- 
over privileges  with  return  by  other 
famous  White  Star  Liners,  MAJESTIC, 
OLYMPIC,  etc 

We  suggest  prompt  reservations. 

Literature  and  full  information  on  regueit. 

THOS.  COOK 
(&SON 

245  Broadway    NEW  YORK     561  Fifth  Ave. 

Boston,  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  Los  Ang»le». 
San  Francisco,  MontrcaLToronro.Vancouvcr 


Property   Wanted 
Wanted  To  Rent  Ss^  .o^"  ".r'tf 

Apartments 

PHYSICIAN'S  6-ROOM  APART- 
MENT, well  fumWiaduideqiiipped.MP- 
mrate  entnlHM  aiiutinent  hotal.  In  Uw  nitlM 
umr  KUth  A»«.  U  itmini  would  rent  mi- 
forniilMd.  FhoMPIusnTStormppafaiCme&t. 


Live  Stock 

For  Sale— RetHtered  Scatch  CtDits 

A  fMw  choice  pops  at  rcABonable 
prl^.  wfflBKA  W.  MARTm.  TIflto.  O. 


CHRISTIIIAS_OIFTS_ 


KINO  0«orga  in  •IWer  cnun  jug,  iteriect 
<tiadltioo,  JM.  Kew  other  uitlqnee.  Mr*. 
Chanuon.  Vineluid,  N.  J. 


EMPLOYMENT   AGENCIES 


BICCRKTARIKS  wid  eoctol  workere,  dletl- 
tiull,  cmleterta  nunegen,  KOTerjieam,  m»- 
trona,  hooeekeepM*  •gI«^*«"4*S":.  SO," 
HMMtdt.  PrOTltoci,  B.  I.  Box  8  B^  8Me. 
Boeton  OIBce.  Trlnltr  Court,  Fridaji,  11  to  1. 
Addtev  PioTideoce. 

WAMTBU-Competeut  teuliara  lor  piililie 
Mid  pritltM  aehocli.  0a)lacoiniiiKe<*c7d«T. 
BeiKlfordrcnlara.  Albiui]>Ta«ch*ra'AKWicj, 
Allwiir,  N.  r. 

WARTBI>-Twehen  kll  mblMU.  Good 
veeueiea  In  lehoola  uid  coll«Kea.  lutenia- 
tloiial  Mneioal  Uld  Kdiicatloiul  A(eiicr.  Car- 
Defiie  HeJL  N.  f. 

TEACHERS  needed  for  Jenuery.KebnMrv, 
aiid  BflDtember,  ell  departmeiita  of  schoobi 
ud  ^Km  Spedel  to?ma.  THE  INTER- 
STAITt  raACfiKBS'  AGENCY,  MKJhec. 
Building,  New  Orleuie,  I*. 


OREETINO  CARDS 


UNIQUE  Chrietmae  eaida,  ten  and  flfteeu 
(xnu.  Anna  Wllduian,  The  CUnum,  Phila- 
delphia. 


STATIONERY 


UNU8UAIXT  deairabla  itationary  for  aoT 
tma  oC  oomapondeiice.  UW  abeeta  blch 
airada  noto  paper  and  100  ennlopea  print*! 
witb  TOur  name  and  addreaa  poatpald  fl  JO, 
Bampfaa  on  requeit.  Yon  can  bu»  dieaper 
atationarr,  bat  do  Tou  want  to  ?  Lew  la,  384 
Second  Are.,  Tr0T,N.  T. 

OLD  Hampahlre  bond;  100  tlieeta  (8X>7) 
and  76  eovelopee,  printed,  ft  dehiered. 
PrankUn  Printery,  Warner,  N.  H. 


HELP    WANTED 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

,  PLAYS,  muaical    comediee    and    rernea, 

'  miiutrel  muiic  blackface  akita,  vanderilla 
1       acta,  inonolOKa,   dialoga, .  recltatioua,  euter- 

tainiuenta,   muaical    readini^a,    atace   haiid- 

l.wka,  wae-up   goo.l«.     Big   cauteg  free. 

T.».Deniaon*Co.,Ka8o.  Wabaab,  Dept.  .4, 

Chicago. 


Baalneai  SItaatian 

HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED  MEN  AND 
WOMEN.  Nation-wide  demand  lor  lilgh- 
■alaried  men  and  women.  Paat  experience 
unneceeaary.    We  tratai  rou  by  mail  and  put 

Son  in  toncli  wltli  hig  opinrtanitiea.  Big  pay, 
ne  living,  intereating  work,  quick  advaiice- 
inenc,  permaiieuc.  Write  lor  free  book, 
"  YOUR  BIG  OPPORTUNITY."  Lewie 
Hotel  Tniniiig  Schoola,  Room  M42,  Waab- 
Ington,  D.  C. 

Trachera   and    GovemeaaM 

WANTED— Nuraery  gareniaaa  or  mothar'a 
helper,  educated,  Proteatant,  capable,  good 
wmlker,  age  W-M.  Two  children,  ages  S  and  7 
yeara;aitnation permanent.  Higheat  peraonal 
leferencaa  eeaential.  Summit,  N.  J.  Babiry 
180.  i,m.  Outlook. 

WANTED  —  Nuraery  (toremeaa  to  aaaiat 
with  lour  children,  agea  7.  »,  lyeara,  and  4 
montha.  ReOned,  good  health.  State  reoom- 
roendatlona  and  aaiary  dealred.  Mra.  T.  8. 
Quinu,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Profeaaional  SItnatlona 

SOCIAL  aettlement  worker,  American 
Chriatian,  ten  ynara'  experience,  wiabea  an 
opening  with  a  future.  3,119,  Outlook. 

Buaineae  Sltnatloaa 

YOUNG  man  with  a  wide  and  Taried  expe- 
rience in  child  welfare  work,  recently  auMr- 
Intendent  of  an  orplianage,  deairea  axecuUTe 
or  BUb-executlve  noailion.  Converaant  in 
French,  Italian,  and  German.  Capable  grade 
a-hool  teacher.  Beet  of  referencea.  3,038, 
Outkwk. 


Baatneaa  SItuatlona 

WANTED,  by  woman  of  refinement,  abil- 
ity, and  experience,  poaition  aa  manager  of 
tMi  room  or  aaaiatant  manager,  preferably  in 
New  York  City,  but  willing  to  conaider  other 
placea.    Addreaa  3,WJ,  Outlook. 

SECKETARY-Capable,  experienced  wo- 
man  aecretary  to  executive  wialiea  chaiwa. 
Would  cunaider  any  poaition  of  tniat.  3,108, 
Outkwk. 

REPINED  young  lady  dealiea  poaition  aa 
private  aecretary.  3,113,  Outlook. 

POSITION  aa  OFKICE  ASSISTANT: 
BRCRKTARIAL.  BANKING,  in  OOLLEOR, 
CONBERVATORY,  UNIVERSITY,  by 
LADY.  3,U4,  Outkwk. 

Conipaalooi  and  Domeatle   Bdpera 

YOUNG  Frencli  la.iy  <.l  iiiltuir,  ability, 
an<i  fxceptiunul  eliai*aot«r.  exivciieiii  •'  aa 
tAK-iier  ill  the  best  Kiigliali  a<>)iooLs,  tiiii.^iiilig 
gDv"rii,'iM  ill  Kii(!laiiij  and  Italy,  in  oi>*ni  to 

en rneiit  for  the  winter  aa  traveling  lom- 

pa       I    iir  teac-Uer  to  yuune  lady.    BeiiiK  at 

K'  ■  nl  ill  Home,  »h«isavTiilableliiinie<liately 
Kuii,i>e  or  would  return  to  thia  country. 
Ib'ier  lor  further  details  to  Mra.  B.  O.  Hazaiv, 
Dial  Huuse,  Hanta  Itarljara,  Cal. 

TOUNO  My,  adaptable,  fond  of  clilMnm, 
aome  boapital  training,  can  teach  baaketry, 
etc.,  deairea  poaition.  Excellent  referencea. 
3,aB,  Ontlook. 

WANTED,  poaition— experienced,  canable 
housekeeper.  Aged  or  buaineaa  couple  or 
hiatltution.  3,106,  Outlook. 

COMPANION  to  eMerlT  tedy  or  aaml- 
iiivalld  after  Janiuiry  1, 19%  by  middl»«ged 
trained  nnrae  No  obJecUona  to  coontry. 
Ilelerencea.  3.115,  Ontlook. 

UNENCUMBERED<mlddle.aged  nisctical 
nurae,  experienced  bouaekeeper,  will  manage 
honae  and  care  for  eMerly  or  ^onvaleacent. 
1,IM,  Outlook. 

CULTURED  geotlewomao  aa  companion 
to  elderly  lady  or  aemi-lnvaUd.  Will  go  South 
or  Catifomia.  3,126,  Outlook. 

Trachera   and    Govrmeaaes 

GOVERNESS  wanta  poaition  m  kind  Amer- 
ican family.  French ;  two  and  a  half  yeara' 
experience;  good  muatcian.  Referencea.  3,IB6, 
Outh>ok. 

DOMESTIC  acience  graduate,  experienced, 
deairea  poaition  teaching,  companion,  or  ex- 
ecutive poaition  hi  tea  room,  school,  or  iiiati- 
tutioii.  3.IIW,  Outlook.  „       , 

Digitiz 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

Teachera   and   Govemeaaei 
ENOUBHWOMAN    deairea    poaition     in 
privata  achool.  Fully  certitlcatad.  Wide  ex- 
perience. Higheat  rMerencea.  3.133,  Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN,  axperlancad  teacher, 
wiabaa  poaition  witb  family  going  Bontb  for 
tlie  winter.  B.  M.,  Bound  Beach,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO  young  women  deairing  training  in  the 
care  of  obatatrical  patienta  a  very  thorough 
nuraea.'  aid  oouraa  of  alx  montha  ia  olfered  by 
tlie  Lying-ln  Hoapital,  307  Second  Ave.,  New 
York.  Monthly  alkiwaooa  and  full  mainte- 
nance ia  fiimiahad.  For  further  information 
addr«aa  Dlrectraai  of  Nuraea. 

MISS  Ontliman,  New  York  abopvar,  will 
ahbp  for  yon.  aarvicea  free.  No  aamplea. 
Keferencea.  3(M  Waat  99th  Bt. 

BOYS  wanted.  600  boya  wanted  to  aall  Tlia 
Outlook  each  week.  No  mveatmant  naoaaaary . 
Write  for  aalllng  pbm.  Carrier  Department, 
Tlie  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  Olty. 


PR0FE88I0HAL  nnrae  owning  luxurioua 
home  would  like  eklarly  otniplea  or  persona 
aaguesU  or  patienta.   Addreaa  2,948,  Outkwk. 


M.  W.  WIghtman  A  Co.  Shopping  Agenry. 
eatabllaheil  IBHQ.  No  charge ;  prompt  delivery. 
36  Waat  24th  St.,  New  York. 

EXCELLENT  privata  home  and  niiraing 
for  limited  number  tubercular  patienta. 
Special  dieta.    Addreaa  2,941.  Outlook. 

FOR  adoption,  or  foater  home,  intereating 
boy  iH  yeara  of  age,  American  parentage  and 
Proteatant.  Addreaa  810  Elm  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

FOR  adoption,  girl  of  nine  years,  Protes- 
tant, American  pareiita,  mentally  and  liliysl- 
cally  normal.  Addreaa  810  Elm  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

GRADUATE  irni  ae  and  physician  will  take 
into  tlieir  home  and  cara  for  email  cltHdren. 
Keferencea  exchanged.  3,112,  Outfcwk. 

LADY  taking  Indstpendent  ten-week  Me<l- 
iterranean  trip,  aading  February,  wialim 
pmtted.  Small  fee.  Referencea  excbangwl. 
3,118,  Outlook. 

IMPORTER,  woman,   aailhig    Februar; 


atopiilng    Mediterranean     i>orta    ainl     Holy 
Land,  will  execute  (ither  iiiiasious. 


uarr, 
Holy 


and  gilt  aliop  bnying  my  siieoialty. 
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For  Every  Style  of  Writing 

Select  the  pen  suited  to  your 
handwriting  from  10  samples 
different  patterns  and  finish  in 
silver,  gilt  and  bronze,  sent  on 
receipt  of  iO  cen /s,  including  3  2< 
page  booklet  on  handwriting. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

349  BroMlwaT,  Naw  York 


FREE 


OUTDOOR 
MAGAZINE 


Every  iH>rBonint«re«te<l  ill  Dojc  .Htttit- 
liie.FlHlilnKaiHl (Outdoor  Sports 

»ilf  be  Bont  a  ctmy  of  SPORTSMAN'S 
DIGKST  Free.  Send  ii»<Meanil  adareas 
to  Sportsinan'r*  I>l;;«;Ht.  CiZtD 
ButJer  JJidtf.,  Ciu(;imMtt. 


H,  duMc  neglected  booka  left  CO 
diut  and  unfriendly  comersi  In 

your  homep  your  club, or  achool 

—  (3obe«  Wernicke  Sectional  Book' 
w  ftUthfuUy.  See  how  well 
they  look!  They  arc  indeed  decoracHe 
additiona  when  properly  placed.  And 
theyare"built  to  endure."  The  orid* 
nators  of  the  famous  unit  idea  oflier 
attractive,  popularly  •  iniced  moddt 
for  the  Holidays.    See  them  aimott 


Clndnnad 

Urn  r«rl         ChUsp     .      Btam  OWrW/     .     CltvUnd 

nilUJJthU  U^tMnium      .      Hm  Or/^mi     .       St.  Lmb 


The  Globe- Wernicke  Co. 

Depi.BI5,CincinnMii,  Ohio 
Fteue  lend  me  without  charge  vour 
book  let  of  Unusual  Decorative  Enecu 
for  Bookcaaca. 

^■■"^ 

Addtcaa. _ 


BY  THK  WAT— (Continued) 

descendant  of  a  nut  that  some  of  my 
aticestors  sailed  upon  to  this  island;  for 
a  cocoanut,  dropping  into  the  water  from 
a  tree  near  some  far  shore,  often  carries 
on  it  the  crab  that  had  started  to  eat  it. 
Then  a  current  of  the  sea  carries  the  nut 
and  its  passenger  to  some  other  island." 

"Up  to  the  eighth  stein  I  am  a  re- 
publican." the  Junker  says,  as  reported 
by  the  Munich  "Simplicissimus,"  "but 
after  that  I  can't  keep  from  saying  what 
I  think." 


One  day  a  big  man  watched  an  angler 
casting  in  a  stream  for  some  time,  the 
London  "Morning  Post"  says,  and  even- 
tually inquired:  "Had  any  luck?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  fisher.  "1  took  thirty- 
one  trout  out  of  here  yesterday." 
"That's  interesting,"  said  the  inquirer. 
"By  the  way,  do  you  know  who  1  am? 
I  am  the  senior  magistrate  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  this  stream  happens  to  be  on 
my  estate."  "Ah!  Do  you  know  who  I 
am?"  responded  the  angler.  "I  am  the 
champion  liar  in  the  district."  This 
joke  is  Just  as  good  as  when  it  was  first 
told  of  an  American  game  warden. 


"Remember,"  said  the  serious  friend, 
as  reported  by  the  Washington  "Star," 
"your  country  is  calling  you."  "I  know 
that,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum;  "but 
different  parts  of  the  country  are  calling 
me  different  things." 

The  following  "infallible  recipe  to 
preserve  children"  is  from  the  "Michi- 
gan Health  Bulletin:" 

"Take'one  large,  grassy  fleld,  one-half 
dozen  children,  two  or  three  small  dogs, 
a  pinch  of  brook  and  some  pebbles.  Mix 
the  children  and  dogs  well  together  and 
put  them  in  the  fleld,  stirring  constantly. 
Pour  the  brook  over  the  pebbles.  Sprin- 
kle the  fleld  with  flowers.  Spread  over 
all  a  deep,  blue  sky,  and  bake  in  the  hot 
sun.  When  brown,  remove  and  set 
away  to  cool  in  a  bath-tub." 


A  son  of  William  Dean  Howells,  John 
Mead  Howells,  recently  won  a  $50,000 
prize  in  the  Chicago  "Tribune's"  com- 
petition for  plans  for  its  new  building  to 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000.  A 
native  of  Finland,  Eliel  Saarinen,  won 
the  second  prize  of  $20,000.  The  build- 
ing will  be  of  a  tower-like  character. 


HIS    KAVORITE    RKADING "BY    THE    WAY" 

An    original    sketrh    by    Jam«s    R.    U.    Ford, 
Ob^rUn,  Ohio 


tell  goat  daddy 

to  come  on  out  to 

this  winter 

andbesmiBtocame 
on  the  Santa  Fe  .% 
te/i  your  daddy  tos^l 

\  Mr.W.J.BImck 

Pus.  Tnf.  Mbt.,  Santa  Fc  Syatem  Unc* 
I   1118  Railway  ExcIiange.Chtcaco 

Plcaae  mall  to  me  foUowins  SonU  Fe  bookleU: 
CALIFORNIA  PICTURE  BOOK« 
GRAND  CANYON  OUTINGS 
FRED  HARVEY  MEAL  SERVICE 

Alao  detalla  a«  to  coat  of  trip. 
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TEACHERS'    AOtHClIS 

ThePratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avana*.  New  York 

BMonmend*  t«wli«n  tocollacMP<>*>Do  udPriTata  Mhoote. 
AdTlmiMranu alv  lit Mhool*.  Wni.  U.  Pratt.  Mcr. 


SCHOOLS    AWD    COLLEGES 

CONNECTICUT 


WaihliiKton,  Conn. 
LItcIifleld  Coaiitr 


Bos  ISS 


Rock  Gate 

Cooatry  Home  mii  School  for  Yonnf  Children 

Bommar  and  winter  Mailoiia. 

CHABLOTTK  O'OIRB  CLABKK. 


FLORIDA 


Miss  Harris'  Florida  School 

Undar  Nnthain  iiMiikRainent,  Noithcra  facaKy.  Tootiat 
papUa  oaa  tazt-booka  at  homa  achoola.  Ontdoor  olaaaaa, 
ooaaa  bathinc,  (ott  thmiRboat  wintar.  Boardinc  and  day 
aohool  dapartmatita.    Saaalon  Ootobar  to  Jane. 

lOBl  BrickaD  Annna.  MUml.  FlorUa 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WALNUT    HILL    SCHOOL 

9S  HlKhland  St..  Matlek.  Masa.  A  Collace  Prapata- 
torjr  BoEool  tor  Oirla.   17  nilaa  (rom  Boaton. 

Mlaa  Vonant.  Hlsa  Btaralow.  Principal* 


NEW   JERSEY 


KENT  PLACE  llffiiTA^M: 

AOoantrrBohool  (orOirli.   CoHam  Pranuatory  and  Aea- 
Mlaa  ACTA  B.  WooDMA»       }  Frtaolpata. 


DR.  UGHTNER  WITMER'S  METHOD 

•f  iwtoriif  UdnrarJ  cUMna  to  BMBalitr 
Small  home  adwol  at  hb  o-mitnr  plaoa  naar  FhHadah 
Iibaltad  nnmoar  ol  chUdran  accapiad  only  attaraxambuiU 
Addiaaa  Box  IM,  Daron,  Fk. 


BROOKWOOD  SCHOOL 

Ljuudowna,  Pa. 

A  homa  achooHornamnu  and  ba^wardchUdran  and  ronth. 

MiaiTeraNalaon       JWnolpala. 


VIRGINIA 


CM 
/ 

cuihtre, ^ -_  _  

Chriitoriiar'a-KOI),  KMiniond :  Chriatcburch— <4M,  Chrlat- 
church  P.  0„  Middlaaax  Co.  OiaLa:  8t.  Cathatin«*a-«aML 
RIdimoDd ;  St.  Anna'a-faoe,  Chartottaarilla:  St.  Maigarat'a 
—tut,  Taivahaniiock,  Baaax  Co.  Cataloca  from  Prinolpala. 


TWAIHIHO    SCHOOLS    FOR    WURSIS 


St.  Join's  Riverside  Hospital  Trainiag 
School  for  Nvses 

YONKBRS.    NEW  YORK 

BacMarad  tai  Raw  Tork  Stata,  oSara  a  iM  yaata*  eooraa 


aa  Baaaral  tnbilac  to  raflnad,  adaoatad  woaaa.  Baqnira- 
■awnla  ooa  yaar  blA  Mhool  or  ita  aqaiTalt  ~ 
Diraotraaa  of  Hniaaa,  raakara,  Waw  Tork. 


I  Mhool  or  ita  aqairalant.  Apply  to  the 


The  Farmers  Republic 

All  Farm  Prodnota  Direct  to  Conaamer 

K*<erythinit  the  farmer  (or  conanmer)  wanta  direct  from 
factory,  or  aource.  at  actual  coat,  aeneralty  car-load  Iota, 
ontlra  product  of  factoriaa,  and  mbiea  workinc  (all  time 
the  year  round.  Cfrctihtra  free ;  booklet  with  detalla  20  cenU, 
write  KARMEBS  BEPUBUC,  *a  »th  Are..  St.  Y.  City. 


Physical  Staidards  for  Boys  and  Girls 


By  Chas.  K.  Taylor,  ILA. 


By  thia  ayatam  children  are  Judged  accordins  to  their  own 
type  ot  build  and  not  by  aoma  Impoaaibia  aTerace.  It  makaa 
it  tioaalhle  to  diattncniab  Imnrorament  from  mere  growth. 
It  pointa  out  each  oilld'a  iudlTidual  needa  and  oreatea  an 
effectiTe  intateat  hi  lAjralral  traininc  Adapted  for  amall 
acboola  aa  well  aa  for  piihlic  achool  aratama.  Lately  adopted 
by  the  public  achoola  of  Kaoau  City,  Mo.    S2  pottpaid. 
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I  Says  Doctor 

Cornelius  Woelf  ki 

Mlaiater,  Fiftb  Avanaa  BapUet  Cluircb. 
New  Yerk 
"  The  Christian  Century  is  the  only  pub 
lication  which  comes  to  my  home  whici 
gets  a  reading  straight  through  upon  it 
arrival." 
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'SPHE  ST.  LAWRENCE  ROUTE 

MB.  GusEBT's  article  appearing  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Outlook  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  canalization  project  is 
most  interesting,  discussing,  as  it  does, 
a  matter  of  National  importance,  and 
one  that  is  misunderstood  by  the  people 
at  large,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
practical  side  of  the  question,  viz.,  to 
open  up  the  Middle  West  to  direct  At- 
lantic commerce. 

Mr.  Gilbert  well  sets  forth  the  propo- 
sition, but  naturally  does  it  as  an  engi- 
neer, and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ship-owner  or  transportation  operator. 
He  evinces  an  idealistic  longing,  and  not 
a  proposition  that  would  appeal  to  capi- 
tal. The  Middle  West  has  long  since 
dreamed  of  a  deep-sea  outlet,  failing  to 
realize  the  difficulties  In  the  way— that 
she  is  two  thousand  miles  Inland  and 
that  for  five  months  of  the  year  all  navi- 
gation is  closed.  No  seaport  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  can  com- 
pete with  one  on  the  seaboard.  Vessels 
seek  the  nearest  harbor  where  there  is  a 
market  and  where  rail  facilities  are  to 
be  found  and  where  a  return  cargo  may 
be  expected.  For  such  advantages  a 
ship  will  pay  greater  port  charges  and 
the  consumer  or  manufacturer  a  greater 
freight  rate.  It  is  not  reasonably  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  lake  city  successfully 
contending  with  one  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  St  Lawrence  River 
canalization  project,  stripped  of  the  fog 
surrounding  it,  reveals  a  hydroelectric 
water-power  proposition,  a  thing  greatly 
to  be  desired,  but  to  be  obtained  under 
conditions  very  dissimilar  to  the  method 
proposed.  Why  saddle  a  reasonable 
project  with  the  overweight  of  an  un- 
economic shipping  project?  Hydroelec- 
tric water  power  to  an  extent  of  1,000,- 
000  horse  power  can  be  had  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  even  now  plans  look- 
ing to  such  requirement  are  being 
developed  by  the  State  authorities.  By 
the  terms  of  the  proposal  this  country 
is  asked  to  enter  into  a  Joint  partner- 
ship with  Canada  on  a  "flfty-flfty"  basis 
to  build  and  operate  the  canalized  river 
and  lakes.  This  in  Itself  is  a  dangerous 
proposal,  involving  many  points  of  dis- 
cord. The  Federal  Government  should 
use  its  resources  to  build  up  and  de- 
velop territory  within  Its  own  bound- 
aries and  not  enter  into  "entangling 
alliances."  The  writer  of  the  article 
fails  to  take  Into  sufficient  consideration 
the  fact  that  there  now  exists  an  outlet 
from  the  lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
way  of  the  enlarged  Barge  Canal  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River.  One- 
flfth  of  the  capabilities  of  this  great 
waterway,  which  has  cost  the  State  of 
New  York  1170,000,000,  have  not  been 
utilized. 

In  reality,  the  thing  that  the  lake 
cities  long  for  is  on  the  point  of  realiza- 
tion.   By  1923  the  Barge  Canal  will  offer 
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facilities  to  that  five  per  cent  of  export 
trade  which  originates  in  the  fifteen 
States  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  canal  hati  been  deepened  for  the 
passage  of  2,000-ton  self-propelled  ves- 
sels, numerous  corporations  have  been 
organized  to  construct  and  operate  mod- 
em steel  barges  which  can  take  on  cargo 
at  Duluth,  Minnesota,  and  then  under 
their  own  power  proceed  and  without 
break  of  bulk  land  their  burden  along- 
side the  wharf  in  New  York  Harbor  or 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  outward  bound, 
and  all  at  a  rate  that  is  reasonable  and 
economic.  As  already  stated,  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  route  is  ice-bound  for 
five  months  of  every  year.  This  In  It- 
self is  prohibitory  in  competition  with 
well-equipped  ports  where  vessels  arrive 
and  leave  throughout  the  year.  It  is 
said  that  a  vessel  passes  through  the 
Narrows  in  New  York  Harbor  every 
twenty  minutes  of  daylight  Our  Ameri- 
can railways,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  ever-growing  business  of  the  West- 
em  States,  must  be  kept  at  peak,  and 
to  attain  this  economically  must  obtain 
a  twelve  months'  business.  Are  we  to 
antagonize  and  limit  the  means  by 
which  this  country  was  developed?  Are 
we  to  expend  an  enormous  sum  (not  yet 
stated,  as  no  estimates  have  been  made 
of  the  cost  of  dredging  and  enlarg^ing 
lake  city  harbors)  to  divert  from  our 
trunk  line  railways  the  freight  right- 
fully belonging  to  them  and  enter  into 
a  plan  to  send  the  ocean-bound  com- 
modity through  a  canal  two  thousand 
miles  long,  physically  bordering  more  on 
the  Canadian  shore  than  on  that  of  this 
country,  and  to  do  this  by  spending  a 
fabulous  sum  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
enter  into  a  moneyed  partnership  with 
a  foreign  Government,  divert  Just  Gov- 
ernment appropriations  from  our  old 
Atlantic  seaboard  harbors.  Ignore  the 
adequate  facilities  already  at  hand, 
and  antagonize  transportation  interests 
wherein  American  capital  is  represented 
by  billions  of  invested  funds?  Certainly 
not.  It  Is  unreasonable  to  conclude  or 
contemplate  this  either  from  a  commer- 
cial or  a  financial  standpoint. 

I  have  referred  to  the  needs  of  our 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Let  me  cite  one 
enterprise  that  Js  now  being  considered. 
For  several  years  the  project  of  enlarg- 
ing the  inland  waterways  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  has  been  discussed  with 
an  ever-increasing  interest.  Step  by 
step  openings  have  been  made  from  one 
waterway  (river,  sound,  or  bay)  until 
now  it  is  possible  to  navigate  light- 
draught  vessels  from  Portland,  Maine, 
to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Inside  the  coast 
line  and  away  from  the  ocean's  perils 
and  the  danger  of  an  enemy  fleet.  One 
link  in  the  chain  is  imperfect — the 
short  stretch  of  forty  miles  across  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  from  Morgan,  on 
Raritan  Bay,  to'  Bordentown,  on  the 
Delaware  River,  Just  below  Trenton.    At 


about  the  point  of  entrance  on  the  Dela- 
ware, "the  busiest  river  In  the  United 
States,"  are  situated  Philadelphia,  Cam- 
den, and  Chester.  By  such  a  route  a 
distance  of  180  miles  is  saved  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York.  and.  that 
largely  outside  navigation.  Consider 
what  this  would  mean  to  the  iron  and 
coal  interests  and  to  the  manufactures 
of  New  England.  How  much  more  rea-- 
sonable  to  ask  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  necessary  appropriation  for  this  ^ 
work  (about  $40,000,000)  than  to  enlist  * 
In  an  effort  to  enter  Into  the  Canadian 
partnership,  involving  perhaps  11,000.- 
000,000.  As  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
project,  I  am  not  objecting  to  It  as  a 
dream,  but  combat  It  as  an  uneconomic 
business  proposition  involving  great  ex- 
penditure of  capital  at  a  time  when  the 
world  is  knocking  at  our  doors  asking 
for  aid,  a  serious  entrance  into  flnancial 
partnership  with  a  state  not  under  our 
Jursdiction,  as  diverting  strength  from 
our  seaboard  cities,  as  injuring  vast  rail- 
way interests,  and  all  In  the  end  to  meet 
with  failure  by  not  accomplishing  the 
results  aimed  at. 

Herman.n  db  Seluimo. 

New  York  City. 

OUT  OF  OUR   DEPTH 

THESE  is  an  odd  mistake  in  your  ar- 
ticle headed  "Clark  of  the  Oregon" 
in  the  issue  of  October  11.  Jupiter  Inlet, 
on  the  coast  of  Florida,  is  a  practicable 
harbor  for  small  boats  only,  having  at 
times  not  over  three  feet  of  water  on 
the  bar,  and  probably  never  more  than 
five  or  six  feet.  Captain  Clark  may  have 
sighted  Jupiter  Light  at  that  date,  but 
he  certainly  did  not  steam  Into  Jupiter 
Inlet  C.  W.  CoicAN. 

Pullerton,  California. 

SENATOR  SMOOT  AND  THE 
MORMON  SUCCESSION 

Cliurcti    of    Jesus    Christ    of    I.RttFrHtay    Salnta 
The  Council  of  The  Twelve 
Salt  J^kr  Clt7 
47  E.  8a  Tonople  8t,  Dec.  0.  1II2J.  , 

TH£  following  Is  a  quotation  from  an 
article  entitled:  "A  Radical  In 
Power,"  published  in  The  Outlook  of 
November  29, 1922: 

This  is  not  his  gravest  problem. 
f!moot  in  next  In  line  for  the  Preal- 
dency  of  the  Mormon  Church,  an 
offlce  which  any  i^ood  Mormon  con- 
siders the  most  exalted  on  earth.  The 
President  Heber  Grant  Is  very  old, 
and  likely  to  die  at  any  moment  If 
Smoot  were  ready  to  take  the  Mor- 
mon Presidency,  Grant  would  prob- 
ably resign  Immediately. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator  Smoot  Is 
not  next  In  line  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  Mormon  Church.  There  Is  another 
member  of  the  Church  who  is  ahead  of 
him. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  President 
Heber  J.  Grant  Is  by  no  means  "a  very 
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a  man,"  be  having  attained  the  age  of 
Kty-slx  in  November,  1922,  and  is 
erefore  not  likely  to  die  at  "any  mo- 
ent."  He  is  in  good  health. 
And,  furthermore,  President  Grant 
[>uld  not,  under  any  circumstances,  re- 
gn.  no  matter  who  might  be  regarded 
i  ready  to  take  the  Mormon  Presidency. 
Ttie  office  of  President  of  the  Mormon 
tiurcb  is  a  life  appointment,  and  is  not 
ansferred  so  long  as  the  incumbent  is 
L  good  standing  and  fellowship  in  the 
tiurcb. 

I  am  calling  attention  to  this  matter 
scause  the  writer  of  the  article,  Mr. 
icliard  Barry,  seems  to  think  that  this 
I  ttae  gravest  problem  Senator  Smoot 
as  to  face,  and  yet  It  is  no  problem  at 
II. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  In  deal- 
ig  with  the  "Mormons"  or  the  "Mor- 
ion" question  writers  generally  come  as 
ear  to  the  truth  as  did  Mr.  Barry- 

RUDOEB  CUkWSON, 

L  member  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve 
to  which  Senator  Smoot  belongs. 

HERE'S  HOPPING 

CONTBiBunoNS  drift  In  from  all  over 
the  world.    We  print  here  an  offer 
»f    stories  which  we   regretfully   were 
creed  to  decline.    Who  knows,  we  may 
lave  nipped  some  budding  genius.    Who 
cnows,  ten  years  from  now — or  two  i>er- 
laps,  considering  the  age  of  some  iK>pu- 
lar  writers — we  may  be  held  up  to  scorn 
ts  the  Journal  which  rejected  the  first 
short  stories  of  our  nameless  friend. 
I   have  ben  reading  the  storys  In 
the  Outlook  of  the  outdoor  Hfe.    I  am 
a  Boy  Scout  and  would  like  to  write 
storys  for  the  Outlook  of  my  life  of 
the   mountains.     What  would   do   if 
you  were  out  in  the  mountains  all  By 
your  self  at  night.    When  the  roar  of 
the   pine    trees   made   you   homesick 
and  you  could  hear  the  mountain  lion 
and  he  sounded  like  he  was  about  to 
eat  you  up  for  his  midnight  supper. 
If  you  will  let  me  write  the  story  for 
your  paper  and  of  corse  I  can  write 
dozens  more,   hopping  to  hear  from 
you.  Your  Frienix 

ELLIS  ISLAND  CONDITIONS 

WE  lately  published  a  letter  narrating 
ttae  experiences  on  Ellis  Island 
of  a  cultivated  woman,  technically  an 
alien,  who  was  returning  to  her  home 
from  a  visit  in  Europe;  her  son-in-law 
is  an  American  officer.  Htfre  is  another 
letter  narrating  the  experiences  of  a 
graduate  of  the  American  University  at 
Beirut,  Syria,  who  came  to  this  country 
to  study  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  He  was  well  provided 
-with  credentials  showing  that  he  had  a 
right  to  enter  this  country.    He  says: 

Coming  in  I  was  taken  by  a  mis- 
take to  Eniis  Island,  and,  as  It  was  a 
.Saturday  afteraoon,  I  had  to  wait  till 
Monday  to  be  able  to  come  out.  The 
place  is  terribly  filthy  and  dirty,  and, 
worse  than  this,  there  are  people  who 
remain  there  for  months,  and  tbey  do 
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not  give  them  a  chancto  to  get  to  their 
baggage  to  get  clean  clothes.  I  met 
a  student  from  Palestine  there  who 
had  been  confined  for  twenty-three 
days  in  that  terrible  place  without 
ever  going  out  In  the  fresh  air. 
Avedls  Donabedlan  had  been  there  for 
fifteen  days  when  I  was  there,  and  I 
left  him  there  because  he  could  not 
prove  to  them  that  he  was  a  student 
Luckily  for  me,  Tech  had  sent  me  a 
paper  stating  that  I  was  going  to 
study,  and  so  I  had  no  trouble  getting 
out  except  waiting  through  Sunday. 


PENALTIES   OF 
PERFECTION 

1AU  sorry  to  say  that  I  will  have  to 
discontinue  my  subscription  to  The 
Outlook.  It  is  too  good  a  magazine.  I 
have  not  time  enough  to  read  it  prop- 
erly. M.  H.  W. 

Cambrtdse,  MasMchuaetU. 

ON    BEHALF   OF  THE 
LEGION 

ONE  Should  always  lodge  a  complaint 
by  first  offering  a  compliment 
thereby  gaining  a  hearing  where  the 
bald  complaint  might  take  the  shortest 
route  to  the  waste-basket.  Accordingly, 
I  bring  my  compliment,  which  is  wholly 
sincere. 

I  enjoy  reading  The  Outlook  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  one  of  which  is  that 
it  expresses  an  opinion  freely  and  coura- 
geously. I  enjoy  the  editorials,  not  be- 
cause they  agree  with  what  I  think,  for 
often  they  do  not,  but  because  they  seem 
so  fair,  so  free  from  prejudice,  and  usu- 
ally show  that  they  are  the  result  of 
deliberation  upon  established  facts. 
But — now  for  the  complaint — I  feel  that 
you  have  been  guilty  of  an  expression, 
not  of  opinion,  but  of  prejudice,  a  preju- 
dice not  Justified  by  the  facts. 

In  Ttae  Outlook  for  November  15  there 
was  an  excellent  article  on  "Fasclstl 
Triumphant."  It  was  an  informing  edi- 
torial setting  forth  the  facts  In  the  case 
with  a  splendid  analogy.  But  it  included 
one  gratuitous  qualifying  remark  that 
added  nothing  to  the  clarity  of  the  ex- 
jwsition,  that  seemed,  indeed,  to  be 
inspired  by  an  unfounded  if  not  mali- 
cious prejudice. 

I  refer  to  the  statement  that  ran  as 
follows:  "And  then  suppose  that  these 
veterans,  organised  as  the  American 
Legion  is  organized,  but  devoted,  not  to 
their  oton  advancement,  not  for  any 
bonut  for  themielves,  not  for  the  glorifi- 
cation of  their  own  past  deedt,  but  for 
the  talvation  of  the  country  from  disas- 
ter" (ttae  italics  are  mine). 

As  a  loyal  member  of  ttae  American 
Legion,  I  am  forced  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  glaring  misstatement  of  fact. 
Tou  know  well  enough  the  expressed 
purpose  of  the  organization  of  the 
American  Legion.  You  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  portion  of  the  preamble  to  the 
Legion  Constitution  which  states  that 
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"For  God  and  CJountry"  the  Legion  was 
organized.  You  know  that  patriotism, 
Ameficanism,  good  citizenship,  clean 
politics,  and  high  National  and  civic 
Ideals  are  the  real  purpose  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

When,  with  the  heat  of  the  conflict 
just  behind,  the  American  Legion  came 
Into  being,  it  was  not  with  any  thought 
of  self-gloriflcatlon.  It  was  not  with  any 
idea  of  personal  advancement  It  is  true 
that  the  organization  may  have  lost 
sight,  for  a  time,  of  its  high  purpose. 
But  you  know  and  I  know  that  the 
American  Legion  Is  sound  at  heart  and 
that  it  cannot,  in  fairness,  be  accused  of 
having  the  motives  you  ascribed  to  it, 
by  inference  at  least,  in  the  words  I 
quoted. 

As  for  the  bonus,  I  believe  that  most 
of  the  Legionaires  who  are  working  for 
adjusted  comi>ensatIon  are  working  to 
secure  it,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
their  comrades  who  need  it  And  you 
ought  to  know,  if  you  do  not,  that  the 
Legion  Is  not  responsible  for  the  great 
bonus  outcry.  Its  records  show  that  the 
Legion  stepped  into  the  fight  only  when 
scheming  office-seekers  were  trying  to 
capitalize  their  stand  on  the  question, 
and  that  it  has  since  been  fighting  for  a 
measure  that  would  meet  the  need  for 
compensation  without  wrecking  the 
treasury  or  pauperizing  the  recipients. 

If  you  are  in  close  touch  with  what 
the  Legion  is  doing — and  you  should  not 
have  said  what  you  did  unless  you  knew 
whereof  you  spoke — you  know  that  there 
are  Legion  posts  that  stand  sponsor  for 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  In  their  cities. 
There  are  posts  that  are  carrying  on  ex- 
tensive Americanization  work  among 
the  alien  population.  There  are  posts 
that  have  their  speakers  visit  the  public 
schools,  not  to  tell  of  the  Mame  and  the 
Argonne,  but  to  teach  the  way  of  devoted 
and  intelligent  citizenship.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  things  that  the  Legion 
is  doing  quietly  but  well. 

It  is  so  easy  with  a  swift,  subtle  in- 
ferential phrase  to  create  an  Impression 
far  from  correct  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  be  willing  to  grant  most  of  the  argu- 
ments I  have  advanced.  I  only  hope 
that  you,  in  all  fairness,  will  see  how 
false  an  impression  you  will  have  cre- 
ated, and  that  the  prejudicial  statement 
bad  much  better  have  been  left  out  of 
the  otherwise  valuable  editorial. 

jEAIi  F.  LoBA. 

San  Frandaco,  CalKornla. 


STILL  THE  OLD  OUTLOOK 

WHEN  I  read  your  recent  editorials 
upon  the  Buckner  Case  and  the 
Bible  In  schools  of  California.  I  said  to 
myself  that  here  are  the  conscience,  the 
convictions,  the  courage  and  Christianity 
of  Lyman  Abbott.  He  is  not  dead  nor 
"sleepeth."  Surely  his  mantle  has  fallen 
upon  some  one.  It  is  still  the  real 
"Outlook,"  book  reviews  and  everything. 
Habbt  Webb  FASBnroTo^T. 

New  York  City. 
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Magic?— No, 

Intelligence  holds  Beauty's  Secret 


FOR  the  next  while,  we  aie 
going  to  tell  you  some 
simple  but  arresting  truths 
about  how  cleanliness  and 
beauty  are  related. 

Let  us  start  with  the  &ce. 

A  really  healthy  skin  is  always 
a  clean  skin  and  usually  a 
beautiful  skin. 

Physicians  who  have  studied 
the  care  of  the  skin  say  that 
simple  cleanliness  is  the  one 
most  important  aid  to  the 
health  and  beauty  of  your 
complexion. 

And  they  dwell  upon  the  Im- 
portance of  using  pure,  gentle 
soap,  which  is  nothing  but 
soap — that  is,  without  extra- 
neous or  mysterious  additions. 

A  won/  »f  cautioH,  thtnftrt: — 
//  y»u  buy  a  soap  with  the 
htpt  that  it  has  magic  beauty 
ftrwtn,  ytu  court  tiisafptiiit- 
uttnt.  For  promoting  beauty, 
soap  can  do  only  one  thing — 
dean  safely. 


One  would  say  that  was  sim- 
ple enough — to  clean  safely. 

Yet  before  Ivory  Soap,  only 
a  few  people  could  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  pure,  mild, 
safe-cleaning  soap.  Now,  of 
course,  everyone  can  have  it. 

Safe-deansing  is  the  duty,  the 
privilege  and  the  destiny  of 
Ivory  Soap.  In  forty -four 
years  no  other  claim  has  been 
made  for  it. 

Ivory  is  always  the  same — 
always  that  white,  mild,  gentle 
soap  which  has  protected 
hands  and  £ices  and  refreshed 
bodies  for  nearly  two  genera- 
tions. It  contains  no  "mys- 
teries," it  o£fers  no  "magic." 

When  you  buy  Ivory,  you  are 
asked  to  buy  only  pure  soap. 
Ivory  helps  to  beautify,  bie- 
cause  it  cleans  safely. 

PRCXTTER  &  GAMBLE 


IVORY  SOAP 

99<4/.oo%  PURE      IT  FLOATS 
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And  here,  deu  ceadcr.  cs 
Dr.  Veriqr,  whole  moito 
U:  "Ktepiut  well  is  her- 
tet  th*ii  gftthg  well." 
A  most  lovable  old  gcn- 
denun,  indeed,  bat  very 
•ereie  and  frowor  when 
dealiiif  with  penons  like 
Mn.  Foldetol,  to  whose 
hoaie  he  is  now  hurry- 
ins. 


"Mr  lAvr  Alida,"  tin  Mt.  JoUyco  u  i  yttf 
teodcmanlr  dudgeoo,  "why  has  tua  comic  open 
soap  leplaoed  the  Ivocy  in  my  batfaioco?"  (we 
always  know  Mi.  Joilyco  is  ansry  when  be  says 
"my  bathioco"  and  u  so  {ricnteninsiy  politej 

"I  diink,  Heniy,"  replies  his  wife  without  a 
flinch,  "that  that  soap  beloocs  to  your  dauchter 
Sally,  who  has  lately  fone  in  foe  colored  'beauty 
soap.'    ThelTOiy  is  put  behind  you." 

hmt  day  Mr.  JoUyco  is  soimr  to  tgak  sternly 
to  Sallr  about  dyes  in  coloied  soap.  But  today 
he  will  fed  so  (ood  after  his  lathery  Ivory  bath 
ttttt  he  will  foiget  it. 


Here  we  see  Mrs.  Polderol — at  home. 
What!  n*  Mix.  Folderol.  of  Vanity 
Square  The  veir  same!  With  her 
poor  little  rich  baby  that  cfies  so 
much.  Why  docs  he  ci^  Listen  as 
Mrs.  F.  talks  with  Mn.  JoUyco. 

"Why,  I  can't  see  how  the  mo* 
conld  hurt  him — it's  ja  expensive  and 
pretty  and  smells  heavenly!" 

"But,  my  dear,  his  skin  limn  ic 
He's  diafmt  Haven't  yon  any  Ivocy?'* 
No.  Mn.  F.  has  no  Ivory,  but  she 
v/itl  have  after  Dr.  Verity  arrives. 
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The  Outlook 


SHOULD  CHILDREN  BE 
COURT-MARTIALED  ? 

AS  a  result  of  hazing  at  Annapolis 
the  President  has  ordered  the  dis- 
missal of  two .  flrst-cIasB  midship- 
men and  the  reduction  to  a  lower  class 
of  three  more.  Other  cases  are  awaiting 
executive  action. 

The  President  is  emphatically  right  in 
expelling  and  reducing  midshipmen 
guilty  of  hazing  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
We  trust  that  Congressmen  will  have 
learned  by  this  time  to  keep  their  hands 
off  cases  of  discipline  at  the  Naval 
Academy  and  that  there  will  be  no  in- 
terference, successful  or  otherwise,  with 
the  sentences  which  the  President  has 
confirmed. 

The  persistence  of  the  hazing  tradition 
at  Annapolis  is  rather  incomprehensible 
to  the  country  at  large.  College  tradi- 
tions can,  if  handled  wisely,  be  created 
or  abolished  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time.  Hazing  even  in  its  mild 
form  has  died  out  or  is  dying  out  of 
every  civil  institution  in  the  country  of 
any  standing.  The  Annapolis  students, 
by  supporting  and  sanctioning  the  haz- 
ing of  underclass  men,  manifest  nothing 
except  their  own  childishness. 

It  sometimes  seems  that,  instead  of 
treating  them  like  men  who  can  be  held 
accountable  for  their  acts,  they  ought  to 
be  given  caps  and  bells  and  stood  in  cor- 
ners with  their  faces  to  the  wall.  Such 
punishment,  however,  Is  Impossible,  for 
though  the  mentality  of  a  hazer  may  be 
infantile,  the  offense  he  commits  against 
decency  and  discipline  Is  very  serious. 

IN  KANSAS  CITY 
THEY  MOVE  QUICKLY 

MB.-  0.  K.  Taymb's  contention  that 
children  should  be  first  given  a 
thorough  medical  examination  and  then. 
If  found  healthy,  developed  physically  in 
accordance  with  their  natural  and  nor- 
mal type  of  build  has  attracted  Nation- 
wide interest.  And  now  the  gnreat 
"undep-welght  delusion,"  which,  as  read- 
ers of  The  Outlook  know,  troubled  Mr. 
Taylor  exceedingly,  has  been  given  a 
body  blow  by  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

As  a  result  of  his  Outlook  articles  Mr. 
Taylor  was  invited  by  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Kansas  City  to  present  his  views  in  per- 
son before  the  parents,  physicians,  and 
educational  leaders  of  that  wide-awake 
and  progressive  city.  Some  of  our  East- 
em  intelligenUia,  If  they  should  hap- 
pen to  read  The  Outlook,  might  learn 
from  this  statement  that  Rotary  Clubs 
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have  other  and  more  vital  functions 
than  merely  that  of  boosting  their  home 
towns.    They  build  as  well  as  boost. 

Kansas  City  kept  Mr.  Taylor  ex- 
tremely busy.  He  gave  demonstrations 
of  his  method  of  measuring  healthy 
children  before  the  Rotary  Club,  the 
Jackson  County  Medical  Association,  the 
Parents-Teachers  Association,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  most  of  the  educational  au- 
thorities of  the  city.  In  the  course  of 
the  week  Mr.  Taylor  gave  twenty-one 
lectures,  most  of  them  with  demonstra- 
tions. 

Of  the  results  of  this  week's  campaign 
Mr.  Taylor  writes: 

On  Saturday  was  a  meeting  of  the 
physical  training  heads  of  the  various 
schoola  ENrery  one  had  seen  the 
workings  of  the  plan  In  his  or  her 
own  school.  A  brief  r6sum6  of  the 
plan  was  again  outlined  to  them,  and 
then  Dr.  Cammack,  the  progressive 
superintendent,  said,  simply.  "Shall 
we  take  up  this  new  system?" 
"Yes,"  they  unanimously  replied. 
"All  right,"  said  he;  "we'll  get  the 
material  right  away." 

And  that  was  all  there  was  to  It. 
How  directly  these  Middle  Westerners 
go  to  a  point!  If  a  matter  Is  practi- 
cal and  useful.  It  Is  promptly  taken 
over.  And  I  thought  of  an  agrKressive 
but  sadly  experienced  head  of  the 
physical  training  department  of  one 
of  our  EJastem  public  school  systems, 
who,  while  deciding  to  introduce  the 
height-weight  plan,  showed  that  it 
would  take  a  year  or  two  to  do  so 
openly!  For  there  would  be  prej- 
udices against  anything  new  that  had 
to  be.ovcrcome.  There  would  have  to 
be  much  newspaper  publicity  and 
education  through  the  presa  There 
would  have  to  be  much  diplomacy,  for 
groups  of  aliens  that  comprise  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population 
of  our  Eastern  cities  would  make  an 
awful  fuss  if  a  boy  took  his  shirt  off 
so  that  his  chest  could  be  examined! 
What  a  contrast  to  Kansas  City,  with 
the  scores  of  schoolboys  measured 
during  that  week,  sturdy  sons  of  pio- 
neering Americans,  like  their  fathers 
keen  for  physical  fitness,  who  not 
only  were  measured  from  head  to  foot 
without  a  stitch  on  their  backs,  but 
who  went  home  and  bragged  about 
their  scores  to  their  admiring  and  ap- 
proving parents! 

The  physical  standards  developed  by 
Mr.  Taylor  have  been  accepted  by  nine 
public  school  systems,  six  private 
schools,  two  foreign  mission  schools, 
several  Boy  Scout  troops,  one  Girl  Scout 
troop,  one  life  insurance  company,  and 
a  State  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Michigan. 
All  this  has  occurred  during  the  past 
year.  An  article  by  Mr.  Taylor  on  the 
introduction  of  his  system  in  public 
schools  is  published  in  this  issue. 


CARTS  BEFORE   HORSES 

As  school  and  college  students  know, 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  au- 
gust authorities  to  examine  their  vic- 
tims on  the  progress  they  are  making 
in  the  utilization  and  acquisition  of 
facts.  Harvard  seems  to  have  adopted 
what  may  be  considered  by  some  a 
Chinese  version  of  the  accepted  practice. 
In  one  instance  it  gave  an  examination 
in  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of 
a  course.  Appropriately  enough,  this 
test  was  given  in  the  basic  college 
course  in  Government,  known  to  all 
Harvard  men  as  Gov.  1,  a  course  which 
Dr.  Lowell  himself  conducted  for  several 
years  before  he  was  made  President  of 
Harvard  University. 

This  examination  was  designed  to 
test  the  student's  power  to  use  terms 
accurately,  his  background  of  elemen- 
tary information  of  public  affairs,  his 
general  knowledge  of  the  sequence  of 
events  of  American  history,  and  his 
reaction  to  simple  questions  of  public 
policy.  There  were  forty-five  questions 
in  the  test  as  a  whole,  and  the  time  al- 
lowed for  the  examination  was  twenty 
minutes.  It  included  such  questions  as 
the  following: 

Where  the  two  words  mean  the 
same  thing,  or  nearly  the  same  thing, 
mark  Yes;  where  they  vtean  quite 
different  things,  mark  No. 

Abbreviate — Curtail ;  Prolix — ^Ver- 
bose; Centripetal — Disintegrating: 
Plenary — Restricted ;  Iconoclastic — 
IdoUdng. 

By  striking  out  words  make  the 
following  sentences  accurate: 

It  was  Lee  Washington  Pershing 
Stark  who  said  "Put  none  but  Amerl- 
ctms  on  guard  to-night." 

Daniel  Webster  was  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College  the  editor  of  a  famous 
dictionary  and  a  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetta 

Where  the  statement  Is  accurate, 
mark  Yes;  ichere  it  is  inaccurate, 
mark  No. 

The  decisions  of  a  grand  Jury  must 
be  unanimous. 

An  American  citizen  who  accepts 
an  offlce  In  any  foreign  government 
loses  his  American  citizenship. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
President  and  the  Vice-President 
must  not  be  residents  of  the  same 
State. 

Where  the  events  are  placed  in 
their  proper  chronological  order  morfc 
Yes;  where  they  are  not  so  placed, 
mark  No. 

Jay's  Treaty,  Jackson's  war  on  the 
Bank,  Fourteenth  Amendment,  Green- 
back Controversy. 

Framing  of  the  Constitution,  Mexl- 
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can     War,     Misaourl     Compromise^ 
Promulgation  of  tbe  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Complete  each  of  the  sentencei  In/ 
marking  a  cross  (X)  alter  the  clause 
which  helps  to  make  the  most  aenai- 
hle  statement. 
Congress  Is  made  up  of  two  Houses 
to  represent  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try 

because  there  were  two  Houses 
during  the  Revolution 
to  prevent  hasty  -  and  imwlse 
legislation 
The  secret  ballot  is  used  because  it 
protects  the  voter  against  intimi- 
dation 

prevents  men  from  voting  twice 
makes  votes  easier  to  count 

One  freahman  confronted  with  this 
test  scored  100  peir  cent,  and  nther  mem- 
bers of  the  course  made  only  a  few  mis- 
takes. It  would  seem  from  this  result 
that  the  growth  In  the  study  of  civics 
and  government  In  our  primary  and 
secondary  schools  has  not  been  without 
definite  results.  Either  that  or  the 
present-day  college  student  takes  a  wider 
interest  in  public  affairs  than  he  Is 
credited  with  by  those  who  lament  the 
shortcomings  of  the  rising  generation. 

GOVERNOR  ALLEN  ON 
THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN 

KANSAS  is  engaged  in  trying  out  the 
Kn  Klux  Klan  through  an  action 
brought  In  the  State  Supreme  Court  to 
restrain  its  secret  activities.  Naturally, 
Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  is  much  inter- 
ested in  the  question.  In  an  interview 
in  New  York  recently  Governor  Allen 
gave  such  a  vivid  description  of  the  Klan 
as  he  sees  it  that  we  quote  at  some  length 
from  it  in  the  New  York  "Herald:" 

In  my  State  the  thing  has  gone  be- 
yond a  laughing  matter.  Kvery  day 
my  mail  is  choked  with  letters  from 
people  who  have  received  threats — 
pitiful  letters  from  poor  people  so 
frightened  they  know  not  what  to  do. 
Ehrery  one  who  has  a  private  grudge 
Is  using  the  Klan  to  scare  his  enemy. 
Bigotry  and  religious  Intolerance  arc 
rife.  Pulpits  where  once  was  preached 
the  brotherhood  of  man  now  thunder 
denunciations  against  each  other,  and 
neighbors  who  In  years  gone  by  lived 
in  peace  and  harmony  now  hate  each 
other  with  a  hatred  which  passes 
understanding.  And  they  say  that  all 
this  is  the  aftermath  of  a  feeling  en- 
gendered by  the  war.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  excellent  men  have 
Joined  the  Klan  from  misdirected  zeal. 
In  New  Orleans  its  activity  Is  directed 
against  the  Jewish  element.  In  other 
parts  of  the  South  the  object  is  the 
Negro.  In  Kansas  it  is  the  Catholic. 
I  myself  have  been  branded  by  the 
Klan  as  a  Catholic  and  all  of  ray  fam- 
ily, Catholia  They  must  have  been 
somewhat  surprised  when  they  dis- 
covered that  I  am  a  Methodist,  a 
thirty-second  degree  Mason,  and  a  lot 
of  other  things  which  a  Catholic  can- 
not be. 

What  Is  proposed  in  Kansas  is  to  have 
Supreme  Court  uphold   the   State 
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CSiarter  Board  in  denying  tbe  Klan  a 
charter,  and  thereby  make  it  illegal  for 
the  Klan  to  carry  on  its  organization 
work.    Other  States  take  notice! 

AVIATION   WITHOUT  LAV 

BooTLEOOiNa  by  airplane  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  continues 
to  thrive;  Lieutenant  Maynard,  the 
"Plying  Parson,"  Is  killed;  President 
Harding  and  thousands  of  spectators  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
are  placed  In  Jeopardy  by  an  irresponsi- 
ble low-flying  aviator;  and  the  lives  of 
countless  thousands  of  innocent  specta- 
tors at  the  Yale  Bowl  and  other  sta- 
diums are  risked  unnecessarily  because 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  so  far 
failed  to  provide,  as  forty  other  nations 
have  provided,  for  Governmental  regula- 
tion of  civil  aviation.  And  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  entire  aeronautical 
industry  has  asked  for  that  Governmen- 
tal "interference"  to  which  many  Ameri- 
can industries  have  objected. 

Before  you  went  hunting  cottontail  or 
deer  this  winter  you  liad  to  have  a  hunt- 
ing license:  before  you  sat  down 
behind  the  wheel  of  the  new  car  you 
likewise  had  to  have  an  automobile 
license.  But  if  you  have  the  price  of  an 
airplane  and  a  few  gallons  of  gas  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world — or,  rather,  in 
the  United  States — to  hinder  your  going 
and  coming  as  you  please,  without  let, 
hindrance,  or  license.  If  you  are  an 
irresponsible  "stunt"  pilot  with  an  obso- 
lete "war"  machine,  or  an  unattached  or 
"gTPsy"  flier  with  a  rickety  contraption 
hitched  to  a  sputtering  motor,  no  one 
can  prevent  you  from  taking  passen- 
gers for  "Joy"  rides  at  so  much  per  bead. 

THE  LAW  PROPOSED 

Omc  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of 
legislation  now  before  the  House  is 
the  Wadsworth  Bill  providing  for  Federal 
control  of  civil  aviation,  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  months  ago.  If  the  Wads- 
worth  Bill  is  enacted  into  law,  there  will 
be  established  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  a  Bureau  of  Civil  Aeronautics, 
which  will  regulate  and  encourage  flying. 
This  Bureau  will  co-operate  with  the 
Forest  Service  or  any  other  Government 
bureau  which  seeks  aerial  co-operation. 
The  fitness  of  an  applicant  for  a  license 
to  oi>erate  an  airplane  will  be  passed 
upon  by  experts.  The  machine  itself 
will  be  Inspected  and  tested,  and  if 
found  airworthy  a  license  will  be  issued. 
Pilots  who  engage  In  performances 
which  Imperil  the  lives  of  others  will 
lose  their  "papers,"  and  all  kinds  of 
"stunt"  flying  and  swooping  low  over 
outdoor  assemblages  will  be  prohibited. 
As  things  stand,  there  is  no  provision 
for  any  of  these  things.  In  other  words, 
it  the  Wadsworth  Bill  Is  enacted  into  law. 


flying  will  be  made  safer,  and  rickety 
airplanes  and  reckless  pilots  will  be  for 
the  most  part  eliminated.  The  benefit, 
therefore,  will  be  shared  by  those  wbo 
make  airplanes,,  those  who  pilot  them, 
those  who  ride  in  them  as  passengers, 
and  those  who  watch  them  fly. 

Opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  House 
bill  is  practically  nil.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  tbe 
Army  Air  Service,  the  Navy  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics,  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association,  the  Aeronautical  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  other  civilian  and 
Governmental  agencies  are  for  It 

AIR  CONTROL  AND 
AIR  CAUTION  NEEDED 

THAT  some  sort  of  control  over  avia- 
tion is  needed,  however,  is  not 
merely  the  opinion  of  aeronautical  au- 
thorities or  the  long-BuSering  public,  for 
a  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation recently  began  a  campaign  for 
uniform  aviation  laws  in  all  the  States. 
The  need  for  such  laws  or  for  Federal 
control  of  aviation  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated when  that  irresponsible  pilot  flew 
low  over  tbe  Lincoln  Memorial  assem- 
blage. That  this  solemn  ceremony  was 
not  turned  Into  a  disaster  was  a  matter 
of  mere  luck.  Maynard,  the  "Flying 
Parson,"  made  a  splendid  record  as  a 
pilot  In  our  Army  Air  Service  during 
tbe  war.  and  was  the  victor  in  America's 
first  transcontinental  flight.  The  blame 
tor  his  untimely  end  Is  placed  by  aero- 
nautical authorities  on  the  obsolete  and 
patched-up  machine  with  which  be  did 
"stimts"  at  the  Vermont  fair. 

That  airplanes  are  not  necessarily 
deadly  means  of  transportation  is  shown 
by  the  tact  that  our  transcontinental 
mail  pilots  recently  completed  a  year  of 
flying  without  a  single  fatality,  although 
they  flew  back  and  forth  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  other  dangerous  territory 
In  all  sorts  of  weather  and  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  This  shows  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  caution 
used  in  selecting  pilots  and  a  rigid  in- 
8i>ectlan  of  machines.  A  few  airplanes 
have  fallen.  Just  as  a  tew  steamships 
have  foundered  and  a  few  railway  trains 
have  been  wrecked.  But  the  vast  major- 
ity, when  caution  has  been  used  In  se- 
lecting the  pilot  and  inspecting  the  ma- 
chine, have  flown  without  accident 

There  are  statistics  showing  that  In 
a  single  year  more  than  250,000  persons 
have  been  carried  something  like  6,000,- 
000  miles  in  American  airplanes  without 
a  single  fatality  from  straight  flying.  At 
the  same  time  hundreds  of  machines  In 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  Air  Services  also 
functioned  without  accident.  No  one 
doubts  that  commercial  aviation  Is  here 
to  stay,  Just  as  the  automobile  and 
railway  train  are  here  to  stay.    Every- 
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BOTH    OBSERVE    AND    ANSWER 

(Cofiolanus,  Act  II,  Scene  S) 


Bykea  in  the  Kantaa  City  Btar 


Wtiliama  in  the  Pittsiuroh  Press 


IXTVUtO   IN  THB   IJO^ 
From  Jenle  M.  Wtllltt,  Uberal,  Kanaas 


IT'S   VP   TO    CONGRESS 
From  W.  E.  Morgan,  Plttaburgh,  P«. 


Darling  in  the  LouisvOle  Herald 


Hannv  in  the  Bt.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 


MY  SON.  AMERICANISM 
NEVER  NEED  PUT 
dONAMASK! 


A    GOOD    MOTTO,    BUT   WHY    THB    DISGUISE? 
From  Harold  Pircival,  Hopklnavtlle,  Ky. 


HERB'S    ANOTHER    ONE! 
From  Mrs.  B.  L.  Neely,  Prescott,  Wis. 
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thing  possible  should  be  done  by  Gov- 
ernment regulation  and  otherwise  to 
promote  Its  safety.  Above  all,  there 
should  be  Federal  restrictions  against 
Kirplanes  being  flown  over  cities  and 
outdoor  assemblages  iexcept  at  a  consid- 
erable height.  For'  even  the  best  pilot 
may  make  an  error  In  Judgment;  even 
the  best  of  machines  may  experience 
some  mechanical  trouble  which  may 
necessitate  a  quick  descent. 

AN  ADVENTUROUS  HONEYMOON 

INTO  the  port  of  New  York  came  a  motor 
yacht  Just  under  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  with  a  beam  of  seventeen  feet 
and  a  draught  of  six.  Vessels  of  this 
type  and  size  as  a  rule  do  not  excite 
much  interest  in  the  waters  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  This  particular  vessel. 
however,  had  dropped  in  from  a  trip 
around  the  world — the  first  voyage  to  be 
made  by  a  craft  of  this  kind. 

Speejacks  sailed  a  year  ago  last  Au- 
gust  from  Miami,  carrying  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gowen,  of  Cleveland,  on  a  honeymoon 
voyage.  She  passed  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  thence  westward,  through  the 
Pacific  and  the  Indian  Oceans,  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  the  Atlantic,  back  to 
the  starting-place.  The  voyage  was  a 
perilous  one,  for  Speejacks  was  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  her  engine 
power  and  her  gasoline  supply.  From 
the  photograph  It  would  appear  that  the 
only  sails  which  she  carried  were  one 
square  sail  and  a  Jib.  The  signal  mast 
upon  which  these  are  set  does  not  look 
heavy  enough  to  carry  sail  in  much  of  a 
blow. 

We  should  say  that  the  feat  of  the 
Speejacks  Is  one  not  likely  to  be  re- 
peated. A  power  yacht  is  certainly  not 
the  most  comfortable  type  of  ocean  craft 
that  can  be  built.  A  Gloucester  schooner 
with  auxiliary  power  could  make  the 
voyage  in  comparative  comfort  and  at 
-eatly    reduced    expense.     Why    burn 

Bollne  where  the  trade  winds  blow? 


STOP,  LOOK— AND  LISTEN 

WHY  shouldn't  a  Museum  of  Art  In- 
clude music?    Isn't  music  one  of 
the  greatest  and  fines  tof  the  arts? 

Four  years  ago  a  remarkable  series  of 
concerts,  free  to  any  one  who  might  care 
to  come,  was  the  contribution  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City,  to  the  concert  season.  These  first 
concerts  were  very  quietly  ushered  in, 
for  with  the  exception  of  brief  announce- 
ments in  the  daily  papers  and  the 
placards  placed  in  the  doors  of  the 
Museum  they  were  unheralded.  On  the 
first  Saturday  night  in  January,  fifty- 
four  symphony  orchestra  players  took^ 
their  places  in  the  north  end  of  the  huge 
gallery  above  the  great  Fifth  Avenue 
Hall  of  the  Museum  and  under  the 
leadership  of  David  Mannes  gave  as 
delightful  a  concert  as  might  be  heard 
in  New  York.  The  hundreds  who  came 
to  the  first  concert  felt  the  pride  of  those 
who  officiate  at  some  event  which  proves 
later  to  have  been  one  of  much  impor- 
tance as  they  mingled  with  the  thou- 
sands who  came  thereafter. 

Following  the  example  of  New  York, 
London's  museum  also  has  added  music 
to  the  arts  which  it  offers  the  public,  * 
and  has  had  presented  a  series  of  cham- 
ber music  concerts. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years 
to  have  a  symphony  orchestra,  led  by 
Mr.  Mannes,  play  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  on  reception  days.  The 
possibilities  for  concerts  of  good  music 
as  an  additional  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Museum  interested  Director  Edward 
Robinson,  the  trustees,  and  Conductor 
Mannes;  and  such  a  series  was  planned. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  made  gen- 
erous donations  to  make  these  evenings 
possible,  as  have  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
Edward  S.  Harkness,  Henry  Walters, 
Arthur  CurtlBS  James,  and  Michael 
Friedsam. 

Mr.  Mannes's  programmes  have  been 
arranged  with  the  utmost  care  and  have 


delighted  alike  the  trained  muiscian  and 
the  average  music  lover.  The  philoso- 
pher-composer Brahms  has  been  heard 
many  times  at  the  Museum  concerts, 
both  in  his  symphonies  and  the  more 
widely  known  Hungarian  Dances.  Bee- 
thoven, Mozart.  Haydn,  DvoNUc,  Schu- 
mann symphonies  have  been  played,  as 
have  overtures,  symphonic  poems,  suites, 
and  shorter  selections  by  the  most  rep- 
resentative composers.  Contemporary 
musicians  have  not  been  neglected.  For 
this  season's  concerts,  four  on  Saturday 
nights  in  January  and  four  in  March, 
Mr.  Mannes  will  present  programmes 
which  prove  that  the  Museum  concerts 
have  attained  the  full  dignity  of  sym- 
phony concerts.  A  partial  list  of  the 
works  to  be  played  is  as  follows:  Bee- 
thoven's Fifth  Symphony,  the  Fourth  of 
Tschaikowsky,  Schubert's  "UnflnlBhed," 
Brahms's  Variations  on  a  Theme  by 
Haydn,  the  first  movement  from  C^sar 
Franck's  D  Minor  Symphony,  Theme 
and  Variations  by  Beethoven,  one  of  the 
Liszt  "Hungarian  Rhapsodies,"  "The 
Fountains  of  Rome"  by  the  Italian  mod- 
ernist Respighi,  two  movements  from  a 
suite  for  strings  and  solo  flute  by  Bach, 
the  "Festival  Overture"  of  Brahms,  min- 
uets by  Mozart  and  Schubert,  Volk- 
mann's  suite  for  strings  with  cello  obli- 
gate, Weber's  overture  to  "Oberon,"  Ber- 
lioz's "March  to  the  Gallows,"  Wagner's 
"Forest  Sounds"  from  "Siegfried,"  over- 
ture to  Tannh&user,  Tschaikowsky's 
"Nutcracker"  Suite  and  "Marche  Stov." 
The  director  of  the  Museum,  Edward 
Robinson,  has  arranged  that  this  year, 
as  in  the  preceding  ones,  the  Museum 
will  be  open  for  a  short  time  after  the 
concerts  so  that  those  who  so  desire  may 
visit  the  galleries  and  collections  before 
going  home.  As  usual,  lectures  illustra- 
tive of  the  music  to  be  played  will  be 
given  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Museum 
on  the  afternoons  of  the  concert  days. 

SHALL  VE  TURN  THEM  BACK 
TO  THEIR  PERSECUTORS  ? 

AMONG  those  fleeing  from  the  Turk 
are  Greeks  and  Armenians  who 
have  relatives  in  America. 

Naturally  these  refugees  think  of  their 
relatives  here  as  natural  and  competent 
protectors.  Some  of  them  have  tried  to 
Join  them  in  this  free  country.  Those 
among  them  who  have  made  their  Jour- 
ney as  far  as  the  Port  of  New  York  have 
found  for  the  most  part  an  Impassable 
door  between  them  and  their  kin. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  more  effec- 
tively the  stupidity  and  heartlessness  of 
a  law  that  attempts  to  deal  with  a  human 
problem  on  the  basis  of  arithmetic  The 
so-called  quota  law  determines  the  fate 
of  an  immigrant,  not  by  the  qualities  he 
possesses,  but  by  the  percentage  already 

admitted  from  the.countnr  JEtobl jirhlch 
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be  hails.  It  happens  that  the  Turkish 
quota  of  2,388  is  exhausted  for  the  year. 
It  matters  not  that  there  are  Americans 
of  Greek  and  Armenian  origin  prosper- 
ous enough,  as  well  as  willing,  to  sup- 
port these  relatives,  mainly  women  and 
children,  who  are  coming  to  them  for 
succor.  They  have  to  see  these  people 
who  are  no  menace  to  the  labor  market, 
"Who  are  otherwise  admissible,  and  who 
are  eager  for  education,  turned  back. 

To  pass  a  law  which  would  admit  ail 
otherwise  admissible  refugees  would 
open  the  gate  to  a  flood  of  immigrants 
from  many  parts  of  the  world;  for  there 
Ih  scarcely  any  part  of  Europe  or  Asia 
from  which  people  are  not  ready  to  flee. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  these  par- 
ticular refugees  should  not  be  admitted. 
The  number  is  limited.  The  emergency 
is  quite  extraordinary.  And  the  alterna- 
tive of  turning  them  back  is  exception- 
ally inhumane. 

Congress  should  lift  the  Turkish  quota 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  otherwise  ad- 
missible refugees  from  Anatolia  and 
Thrace  to  Join  relatives  here  who  are 
ready  and  able  to  take  care  of  them. 

CANADA   AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  POST  OFFICE 
RECIPROCITY 

AVEBY  interesting  and  significant  con- 
ference was  recently  held  at  Ot- 
tawa when  Canadian  and  United  States 
officials  met  for  the  first  time  in  Joint 
conference  to  discuss  measures  for  the 
more  effective  handling  of  malls  passing 
between  the  two  countries. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  the 
Postmasters-General   of   both   countries 
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and  by  a  number  of  their  department 
heads;  a  great  variety  of  subjects  were 
discussed  and  many  important  decisions 
arrived  at. 

Some  of  the  many  matters  dealt  with 
were  the  adjustment  of  weight  limits  for 
merchandise  parcels  and  the  rates  of 
postage  and  Insurance  thereon;  arrange- 
ments for  the  transit  of  the  malls  of  one 
country  through  the  territory  of  the 
other;  the  equalization  of  special  deliv- 
ery rates:  direct  correspondence  between 
postmasters  In  this  country  and  Canada 
and  vice  versa;  the  distribution  of  post- 
cards mailed  in  Canada  for  United  States 
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points  prepaid  in  United  States  postage 
stamps;  the  extension  of  United  States 
railway  mail  clerks'  runs  to  points  in 
Canada;  and  a  great  many  other  sub- 
jects not  always  of  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral public  but  of  great  Importance  to 
the  smooth  and  efficient  handling  of  the 
mails  and  the  elimination  of  red  tape. 

This  conference  is  the  culmination  of 
a  long  series  of  events  appertaining  to 
postal  matters  affecting  this  country 
and  the  Dominion  which  began  In  the 
year  1763,  when  Benjamin  Franklin 
opened  post  offices  at  Quebec,.  Three 
Rivers,  and  Montreal  and  established  the 
first  postal  service  between  Montreal  and 
New  York,  via  Lake  Champlaln  and 
Lake  George.  Since  then  from  time  to 
time  various  postal  conventions  have 
been  entered  into  by  this  country  with 
Canada,  but  the  recent  conference  is  the 
first  occasion  upon  which  officials  ac- 
tually responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
postal  affairs  in  both  countries  have  met 
In  Joint  session,  have  discussed  common 
problems,  made  mutual  concessions,  and 
arrived  at  solutions  mutually  satisfac- 
tory. Negqtlatlons  in  the  past  have  been 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  diplomatic 
Interchanges. 

A  real  spirit  of  reciprocity  marked 
the  proceedings.  "We  ask  no  conces- 
sions," declared  the  Hon.  Hubert  Work, 
Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States, 
"except  those  that  are  going  to  be  of 
mutual  advantage.  We  are  willing  to 
concede  anything  conceived  in  that 
spirit.  We  ask  for  no  privileges  and  no 
advantages,  but  only  the  opportunity  to 
co-operate."  While  in  his  address  of 
welcome  the  Hon-  Charles  Murphy,  Post- 
master-General of  Canada,  assured  the 
visitors  that,  "although  in  their  Journey 
from  Washington  to  Ottawa  they  crossed 
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fbe  international  boundary-line,  they  did 
not  then  enter  a  country  of  strangers. 
Quite  the  reverse.  They  are,  in  fact, 
among  triends  and  brothers,  who  are 
desirous  of  expressing  neigblMrly  feeling 
and  international  good  will  in  deeds 
rather  than  in  words." 

POLAND'S   nRST  ASSASSINATION 

Two  days  after  he  entered  upon  his  du- 
ties as  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland  and  only  a  week  after  his  elec- 
tion to  that  office  Gabriel  Narutowicz 
was  assassinated  Just  as  he  had  finished 
an  address  at  an  art  exhibition. 

At  first  the  assassination  was  ascribed 
to  political  motives,  on  the  supposition, 
apparently,  that  the  turbulent  and  ex- 
citing political  conditions  In  Poland  bad 
something  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
victim's  political  opponents  had  attacked 
him  as  a  radical  and  asserted  that  he 
favored  non-Poles  (meaning  chiefly  Po- 
lish Jews)  and  foreign-bom  races.  He 
was  himself  a  Swiss  citizen  until  re- 
cently, although  he  was  bom  in  Warsaw. 
It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  as- 
sassin, Niewadomski,  was  certainly  a 
person  of  unbalanced  mind  and  probably 
was  positively  demented.  This  has  led 
to  a  very  general  comparison  of  the 
crime  with  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield  by  Gulteau.  In  both  cases 
probably  the  effect  of  sensational  and 
irresponsible  political  attacks  on  the  vic- 
tim had  some  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
assassins. 

One  Polish  newspaper  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  crime  has  a  serious  as- 
pect because  of  the  present  political 
complications;  another  spoke  more  posi- 
tively, but  perhaps  without  full  informa- 
tion, as  to  political  motives  for  the  crime 
itself;  there  Is  a  general  and  evidently 
sincere  expression  in  Poland  of  horror 
and  condemnation.  Following  the  as- 
sassination there  have  been  many  arrests 
of  persons  suspected  of  connection  with 
political  plots  and  disorder.  It  is  stated 
that  Niewadomskl's  wlldness  and  irre- 
sponsibility had  led  to  his  expulsion 
from  two  separate  political  parties. 

General  Haller,  some  of  whose  fol- 
lowers were  accused,  probably  recklessly, 
of  being  Implicated  In  the  crime,  has  a 
notably  fine  record  of  war  service  and  is 
known  to  Americans  because  he  com- 
manded in  France  the  American,  Brit- 
ish, and  Polish  volunteers. 

Marshal  Pllsudskl,  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Paderewskl  as  Premier  of  Poland,  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  army,  re- 
placing General  Sikorski,  who  has  be- 
come Premier  at  the  head  of  a  newly 
organized  Cabinet. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  tendency  of  the  Poles'  fierceness  In 


political  life  and  about  their  warlike 
propensities.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Paderewski  in  his  comments  deploring 
the  recent  crime  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Poland  that  a 
ruler  has  been  assassinated. 

AT  LAUSANNE 

Two  somewhat  incongruous  subjects 
are  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Lausanne  Conference  at  this  writing — 
the  Turkish  proposal  to  banish  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the 
control  of  Mosul,  which  means  oil,  al- 
though that  word  is  carefully  avoided  in 
all  the  discussions.  Turkey's  willing- 
ness to  Join  the  League  of  Nations  if  she 
can  have  her  way  as  to  Mosul  has  an 
almost  humorous  aspect. 

Meanwhile  conditions  as  to  the  use  of 
the  Dardanelles  Straits  and  the  waters 
to  the  east,  Including  the  Black  Sea.  are 
still  under  debate.  The  plan  now  most 
favored  seems  to  be  to  allow  each  nation 
to  have  in  those  waters  at  one  time  only 
three  warships,  which  should  be  of  not 
over  ten  thousand  tons.  This  is  not 
acceptable  to  Russia,  but  seems  to  be 
fairly  satisfactory  to  the  other  nations. 
It  does  not  exactly  accord  with  the 
American  view,  but  we  shall  probably 
be  satisfied  with  permission  to  send 
small  war-vessels  on  peaceful  errands  to 
Black  Sea  ports,  which  is  really  what 
our  delegates  most  Insist  upon. 

The  proposal  to  banish  the  Greek 
Patriarch  has  naturally  excited  opposi- 
tion and  hostility  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian peoples  of  the  East.  Greece  espe- 
cially resents  this  action.  A  vigorous 
protest  has  been  received  by  the  Confer- 
ence from  religious  organizations  in 
England  and  America  in  nowise  affiliated 
with  the  Greek  Church. 

In  every  matter  that  comes  up  for  dis- 
cussion at  Lausanne  the  Conference  runs 
against  the  continued  assertion  of  Tur- 
key that  it  must  and  will  have  absolute 
national  independence  and  Integrity. 
Ismet  Pasha  declares  that  bis  Govern- 
ment will  not  accept  any  sacrifice  of 
principle  involving  Turkish  Independ- 
ence, but  that  it  Is  ready  to  make  rea- 
sonable treaties  which  shall  conform 
with  international  law  and  reciprocity 
and  that  the  Nationalist  Government 
recognizes  the  power  of  its  people  as 
fully  as  does  any  other  governing 
body. 

This  sounds  logical,  but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  the  Powers  have  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  good  reasons  to  make 
them  demand  assurances  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  their  own  peoples  In  Turkey  and 
for  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
minorities  In  Turkey  as  against  relig- 
ious or  racial  persecution. 


REPARATION 
NOT    REPRISAL 

IF  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  had  waked  Just 
in  time  to  read  American  news- 
papers about  the  middle  of  this 
month  he  might  have  easily  concluded 
that  Germany  had  been  invaded  by  her 
neighbors,  bad  been  subjected  to  devas- 
tation, had  lost  her  factories  and  ber 
railways,  and  in  general  had  been  de- 
prived by  her  enemiea  of  the  common 
means  of  livelihood. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  picture 
of  a  prostrate  and  suffering  Germany 
has  appeared  again  at  this  time.  France 
has  suggested  the  possibility  of  seizing 
certain  German  property  In  the  Ruhr 
unless  satisfactory  payments  on  account 
of  reparations  are  made  by  January  15. 
A  similar  picture  of  German  poverty  has 
been  presented  every  time  a  day  of 
reckoning  has  approached.  And  the  pic- 
ture has  called  forth  a  generous  response 
from  the  sympathies  of  the  world. 

GUABAirriES  FOB  CVEBTBODT  BCT  FRAIVCC 

The  people  of  America  and  England  in 
particular  have  become  very  sorry  tor 
Germany.  They  do  not  like  to  think  of 
her  university  professors  living  on  the 
edge  of  stan-atlon.  They  do  not  like  to 
hear  about  German  children  being  short 
of  food  and  clothing.  So  sympathetic 
with  Germany  have  people  become  that 
a  resolution  has  been  introduced  into 
Congress  providing  for  an  appropriation 
of  170,000,000  to  feed  the  starving  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians. 

The  farmers  of  the  Western  States 
have,  moreover,  seen  the  opportunity  of 
providing  the  starving  Germans  with 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  if  there  la 
only  some  way  by  which  they  can  get 
payment  for  it.  Bankers  have  been  talk- 
ing about  providing  a  loan  for  Germany 
on  condition  that  they  can  get  a  per- 
fectly trustworthy  guaranty  for  the  ulti- 
mate payment  of  the  loan.  EMglisb 
politicians  and  business  people  are 
moved  with  a  desire  to  see  Germany 
placed  back  upon  her  feet,  since  a  pros- 
perous Germany  will  provide  a  market 
for  British  exports — that  is,  will  be  able 
to  pay  for  them.  So  sympathy  has  formed 
a  partnership  with  business  instincts. 

Of  course  English  merchants  and 
American  farmers  and  American  bank- 
ers want  guaranties. 

But  everybody  seems  to  be  denouncing 
France  for  wanting  a  guaranty  too. 

NOT  BEVE^CC,  BUT  A  HOBTOAOE 

Why  is  it  righteous  for  American 
farmers  and  American  bankers  to  re- 
quire a  guaranty,  and  wicked  Mir 
Frenchmen  to  do  so?  A  search  Into  his- 
tory reveals  the  fact  tbat  it  was  not 
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Germany  that  was  invaded,  after  all,  but 
France.  It  was  French  factories  which 
were  destroyed.  It  was  French  land 
that  was  devastated.  It  waf  French 
mines  that  were  deliberately  and  mali- 
ciously flooded. 

It  has  already  been  decided  that 
France  is  not  morally  required  to  pay 
for  what  Germany  did  to  her.  .It  has 
been  decided  that  Germany  owes  all  that 
she  can  pay  to  undo  the  damage  she  did. 
For  the  payment  of  this  debt  France 
received  the  offer  of  a  guaranty,  by  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and 
America,  but  never  received  the  guar- 
anty itself.  She  expected  some  kind  of 
guaranty  from  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  has  been  disappointed  there.  The 
only  guaranty  that  is  left  to  her  Is  to 
take  a  mortgage  on  some  of  the  German 
real  estate — for  example,  in  the  indus- 
trial region  of  the  Ruhr.  But  Great 
Britain  and  America  are  very  sure  that 
.such  a  mortgage  would  not  be  for  their 
interests.  There  is  nothing  punitive  or 
\engeful  about  bankers  wanting  a  guar- 
anty for  a  loan;  there  Is  nothing  puni- 
t  ive  or  vengeful  about  American  farmers 
wanting  payment  for  wheat  even  from 
hungry  people  in  Germany;  but  some- 
how the  impression  has  got  abroad  that 
in  desiring  a  guaranty  for  the  payment 
that  is  Justly  due  her  France  is  proving 
herself  to  be  in  a  vengeful  and  punitive 
mood. 

Bonar  Law,  the  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter, has  not  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
French  desire  to  take  possession  of  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  Ruhr;  but  he 
has  seemed  to  understand  the  French 
point  of  view  better  than  bis  predecessor. 
He  has  stated  it  to  Parliament  as  follows: 

I  think  it  is  right  that  we  should 
try  to  look  at  these  questions  from 
the  point  of  view  of  France.  What 
is  their  view?  Germany  undertook  to 
pay  a  very  large  amoynt.  Almost 
nothing  has  been  paid. 

Since  then  we  have  had  conference 
after  conference,  and  what  has  been 
the  result?  The  result  has  been  in 
evta-y  case,  in  one  form  or  another, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  mora- 
torium we  have  found  ourselves  in  a 
worse  position  for  getting  money  out 
of  Germany  than  we  were  before  the 
diBCUsaion& 

That  is  the  view  of  France.  She 
may  also  very  fairly  say  that  this  re- 
sult is  largely  due  to  the  deliberate 
action  of  Germany. 

Now,  what  was  that  action?  There 
is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the 
German  Government  did  allow  this 
tremendous  depreciation  to  take  place, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  this  depreciation 
does  make  it  impossible  for  Germany 
to  meet  these  reparations  payments. 

The  French  go  further — they  say  It 
has  Ijeen  deliberately  done  by  Ger- 
many. Well,  honestly,  I  cannot  my- 
self take  that  view.  I  cannot  do  tt, 
for  this  reason:  by  the  method  of 
passive  resistance  they  could  forever 
avoid  paying  the  Indemnity, 


But  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  the 
French  view — the  inflation  has  en- 
abled the  great  industrial  groups  who 
exercise  great  power  in  Germany  to 
make  enormous  fortunes,  although  it 
was  part  of  the  arrangement  with  the 
German  Government  that  this  should 
not  take  place  and  that  the  money 
should  be  made  available  for  repara- 
tions. 

There  Is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  if 
there  had  been  a  strong  enough  Gov- 
ernment in  Germany  to  face  the  real 
position,  it  was  their  clear  duty,  and 
not  only  In  their  own  interest,  that 
they  should  try  to  put  their  finances 
on  a  sound  basis.  They  have  never 
tried.  Maybe  this  was  not  their  pol- 
icy, maybe  they  had  not  the  power, 
but  that  is  the  result. 

AMERICA  NOT  A  >'EUTBAL 

Though  the  American  Government 
has  not  at  this  writing  made  any 
oflicial  announcement,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Administration  is  considering  the 
possibility  of  some  action  to  aid  in  res- 
cuing Europe  from  economic  chaos. 
Ambassador  Harvey  has  been  summoned 
from  England.  Unofficial  statements 
have  appeared  in  the  press  indicating 
very  clearly  that  the  President  has  a 
plan  or  plans  under  consideration. 

Among  the  rumors  regarded  as  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  cabled  as  news  abroad 
was  the  suggestion  of  a  loan  of  |1,S00,- 
aoo,000  to  Germany.  There  is  no  inti- 
mation that  this  would  be  a  Government 
loan;  but  it  is  strongly  intimated  that 
American  bankers  would  not  be  willing 
to  float  such  a  loan  unless  it  was  backed 
by  the  guaranty  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

Objections  from  both  Britain  and 
France  have^t  once  been  raised  to  such 
a  loan  as  this.  The  objection  that  is  at 
once  obvious  is  that  such  a  loan,  if  prac- 
ticable at  all,  would  take  precedence 
over  Germany's  debts  to  other  countries. 
Another  objection  is  that  no  bonds  of 
such  a  loan  oould  be  sold  unless  France 
undertook  not  to  get  any  guaranty  her- 
self by  seizing  German  property.  Still 
further  objection  Is  that  such  a  loan 
would  be  utterly  Inadequate  to  stabilize 
the  mark,  and  even  If  it  were  used  for 
that  purirase  would,  according  to  certain 
economists,  bring  about  an  utter  collapse 
of  German  Industry. 

In  this  situation  the  "Journal  of  Com- 
merce," which  has  a  very  practical 
knowledge  of  finance,  sees  "hopeful 
symptoms."  It  is  significant  that  it 
bases  its  opinion  as  to  the  chance  of 
improvement,  not  upon  any  specific 
financial  programme,  but  upon  the  sign 
that  Germany  Is  more  willing  to  do  her 
part  than  she  has  seemed  to  be  hereto- 
fore, that  France  is  showing  a  better 
spirit,  that  Great  Britain  under  Bonar 
Law  is  substituting  common  sense  for 
selfish  policies,  and  that  the  "entente 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy 


is  on  a  firmer  ground  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war." 

It  is  certain  that  the  chief  question  is 
not  one  of  pounds  or  francs  or  marks; 
it  is  a  question  of  mind  and  heart  and 
will.  There  is  little  chance  that  America 
can  do  much  merely  with  her  dollars. 
There  is  chance  that  America  can  con- 
tribute to  a  clearer  understanding,  a  bet- 
ter disposition,  and  a  firmer  purpose  in 
all  the  nations  involved. 

We  hope,  however,  that,  whatever 
America  does,  she  will  not  assimie  the 
rOle  of  arbitrator.  The  fact  is  we  are 
not  in  the  position  of  an  arbitrator.  We 
are  not  and  cannot  be,  in  either  Justice 
to  other  nations  or  Justice  to  ourselves,  a 
neutral.  We  cannot  assume  a  lofty  atti- 
tude, as  if  we  had  never  taken  part  in 
the  conflict.  We  did  take  part  on  the 
side  of  Justice  and  liberty.  Upon  us  as 
well  as  upon' other  nations  rests  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  those  who  were  aggressors 
in  that  conflict  shall  not  shift  their  bur- 
dens to  their  victims. 

JOHN    WANAMAKER, 
MERCHANT 

IT  takes  more  than  success  to  make  a 
career  memorable  and  significant. 
A.  T.  Stewart  made  a  great  commer- 
cial success  because  he  was  the  first  to 
put  into  effect  certain  sound  business 
ideas,  such  as  one  fixed  price,  and  be- 
cause he  was  shrewd  in  buying  and  an 
indefatigable  worker.  But  Ms  success 
did  not  have  deep  roots:  after  his  death 
the  business  fell  oft  deplorably.  Then 
came  John  Wanamaker,  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  Philadelphia  enterprise 
that  he  built  up  year  by  year  after  a 
modest  start  with  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars, until  it  came  to  have  a  turn-over 
of  $25,000,000  a  year.  He  took  over  the 
Stewart  stores  in  New  York.  For  a  time 
success  and  failure  seemed  to  hang  even 
in  the  balance. 

What  won  was  John  Wanamaker's 
personality;  he  put  himself  Into  the  or- 
ganization; he  made  each  department  a  ~ 
store  in  itself,  each  buyer  for  a  depart- 
ment a  minor  merchant.  People  went  to 
his  stores,  not  so  much  in  search  of  bar- 
gains (for  there  were  cheaper  depart- 
ment stores),  but  because  merchandising 
was  there  carried  on  with  skill  and 
knowledge  and  by  the  gathering  of  goods 
from  world-wide  commerce,  and  because 
taste  and  variety  were  aimed  at  con- 
stantly. The  customers  liked  also  the 
art  and  musical  treats  furnished  them 
without  charge,  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Mr.  Wanamaker's  invention. 

In    all    ways    the    great    merchant 
thought  of  the  human  and  ssthetic  ele- 
ments as  well  as  those  of  cost,  price,  and 
profit.     He  regarded  the  business  of  p 
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great  store  as  bavlng  professional  and 
Idealistic  sides,  and  he  sought  for  the 
good  will  and  kindly  feeling  of  those 
who  worked  for  blm  as  well  as  of  those 
who  twugbt  from  him. 

As  In  his  business,  so  In  bis  relations 
to  his  fellow-cltlzens,  Mr.  Wanamaker 
was  easily  and  naturally  friendly.  He 
was  a  philanthropist,  not  from  pressure 
or  to  be  praised,  but  because  he  truly 
cared  for  others.  He  started  a  profit  sys- 
tem in  the  Philadelphia  store  many 
years  ago ;  he  founded  libraries,  pension 
and  benefit  clubs  for  employees,  and  a 
cadet  corps  for  the  boys;  he  became  a 
large  factor  in  the  National  building  up 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion; be  was  a  noted  figure  in  Sunday- 
school  work,  and  said  that  it  was  bis 
best  way  of  resting;  as  Postmaster- 
General  under  President  Harrison  he 
used  his  business  astuteness  for  the  gen- 
eral good. 

Always,  as  a  friend  writes  of  him, 
John  Wanamaker  ennobled  service;  be 
dignified  labor;  he  made  business  a  pro- 
fession equal  to  any  other.  He  wrote 
his  own  epitaph  when  he  said:  "Think- 
ing, trying,  tolling,  and  trusting  in  God 
is  all  of  my  biography." 


TINKERING 

AMENDING  the  Constitution  prom- 
ises to  become  an  annual  pastime. 
Like  football,  for  example. 

Even  President  Harding  has  Joined  in 
tlie  sport,  and  has  advocated  not  one,  but 
two  Constitutional  amendments. 

The  latest  attempt  at  amendment  is 
one  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  is  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  terms  of  the 
President.  Vice-President,  Senators,  and 
Representatives  and  the  machinery  of 
(he  Presidential  election. 

What  agriculture  or  forestry  has  to 
do  with  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
amendment  passes  the  mind  of  any  one 
but  a  Senator  to  understand.  The  ex- 
planation— it  cannot  be  called  a  reason— 
for  this  strange  procedure  Is  Senator 
('araway's  desire  to  have  a  resolution  of 
his,  for  which  this  proposed  amendment 
was  substituted,  scrutinized  by  the 
friendly  eyes  of  the  committee  of  which 
Senator  Norris  is  chairman. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
good.  The  intentions  of  those  who  favor 
it  are  of  the  best.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment,  if  put  into  operation,  woold 
be  partly  harmful,  but  mainly  benefi- 
cent. We  doubt  very  much,  however, 
whether  all  the  good  that  it  is  proposed 
to  do  by  this  amendment  could  not  be 
equally  as  well  done  by  law. 

The  chief  object  which  this  amend- 
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ment  would  accomplish  is  a  prompter 
response  to  the  people's  will  as  shown 
by  their  votes.  At  present  the  people 
in  November  of  one  year  vote  for  a  Con- 
gress which  normally  does  not  meet 
until  the  December  of  the  following 
year.  At  present  the  people  elect  a 
President  In  November,  and  yet  the 
President  who  is  supplanted  remains  in 
office  until  the  following  March.  This 
f'elay  between  the  command  of  the  peo- 
ple and  its  execution  was  well  enough, 
and  Indeed  quite  necessary,  in  the  day  of 
the  post-chaise  in  a  sparsely  settled  land 
of  pioneers.  It  is  altogether  unnecessary 
and  unjustified  in  the  days  of  the  rail- 
way and  the  telegraph  In  a  land  of  a 
people  long  trained  in  self-government. 
The  amendment  now  proposed  would 
summon  Congress  into  session  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  January  following 
the  November  election,  and  two  weeks 
after  the  assembling  of  Congress  would 
place  in  office  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent. 

For  this  desirable  change  it  seems  to 
us  somewhat  doubtful  whether  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  is  necessary. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
vhich  prevents  Congress  from  providing 
by  law  that  the  Representatives  elected 
In  November  shall  take  otfice  on  the  first 
of  January  following.  Since  that  is  so. 
the  new  Congress  can  assemble  on  the 
first  of  January  without  a  Constitutional 
amendment.  It  is  true  that  according 
to  the  Constitution  Senators  are  elected 
for  six  years,  and  if  that  be  construed  as 
preventing  Senators  from  having  their 
terms  shortened  by  two  months  by  law, 
nothing  prevents  the  old  Senate  meeting 
with  the  new  House.    As  the  Senate  is 


a  slowly  changing  body,  anyway,  this  Is 
not  serious. 

As  for  the  changing  of  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  the  President  from  tbe  Fourth  of 
March  to  the  third  Monday  in  January— 
a  very  desirable  change— there  is  noth- 
ing in  tbe  Constitution  itself  preventing 
it  except  tbe  provision  that  tbe  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected  for  four  years.  The 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, was  elected  for  four  years,  and  yet 
bis  first  term  was  only  from  April  30, 
1789,  to  the  Fourth  of  March  of  tbe 
fourth  year  later — ^that  is,  nearly  two 
months  short  of  four  years.  Since  tbe 
Constitution  provides  that  the  Congress 
shall  "assemble  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  tbe 
first  Monday  in  December  unless  they 
shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day;" 
and  since  the  shortening  of  Washing- 
ton's first  term  is  a  good  precedent:  we 
see  no  reason  why  Congress  (perhaps 
leaving  the  newly  elected  Senators  to 
take  their  seats  later)  should  not  by  law 
summon  the  newly  elected  Congress  into 
assembly  on  tbe  first  Monday,  and  place 
in  office  tbe  newly  elected  President  on 
the  third  Monday,  In  tbe  January  follow- 
ing their  election. 

If  a  Constitutional  amendment  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  It  need  be 
only  a  very  simple  one. 

Mr.  Norrls's  amendment,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  cumbersome,  clumsy  In  phrase- 
ology, and  in  a  great  part  unnecessary. 
Not  only  would  it  change  the  date  of  the 
Inauguration,  but  it  would  also  abolish 
the  Electoral  College  without  changing 
In  any  appreciable  degree  the  very  sound 
principle  of  voting  by  States.  If  Mr. 
Norrls's  amendment  were  to  make  the 
election  of  the  President  a  matter  of  mere 
majority  vote  of  the  total  of  all  the  voters 
In  any  Presidential  election,  the  abolition 
of  the  Electoral  College  would  be  signlfl- 
rant,  though  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  thp 
fountry.  Mr.  Norrls's  amendment,  how- 
ever, simply  substitutes  the  impersonal 
votes  of  the  respective  States  for  the 
votes  cast  by  persons  called  electors. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  change,  if 
made,  will  make  possible  the  election  of 
a  candidate  for  President  from  one  party 
and  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  from 
another.  This  would  be  not  progress, 
but  reaction.  It  would  be  reversion  to 
the  original  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  a  blemish  that  was  re- 
moved from  It  only  sexenteen  years  and 
eight  days  after  its  adoption. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  change,  if 
made,  will  make  it  possible  to  elect  to 
the  Presidency  a  candidate  who  has  no 
regular  party  support.  Is  this  deettaUe? 
We  do  not  think  so.  At  least  tbe  burden 
of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  advocate 
this  means   of   destroying — or   making 
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it  pimsible  to  destroy — party  responsi- 
billty  in  a  National  Administration. 

If  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  has 
under  consideration  an  amendment  on 
the  same  subject,  decides  to  report  it 
favorably,  we  hope  that  it  will  discard 
all  provisions  for  changing  the  method 
of  electing  the  President  and  confine  the 
amendment  to  changing  the  dates  of  the 
meeting  of  Congress  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  President  from  March  to 
January. 


Perhaps  we  are  yet  in  an  era  of  Con- 
stitutional change  like  that  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Then  there  were  twelve 
amendments  made  in  almost  exactly 
seventeen  years.  After  the  Civil  War 
there  were  three  more  amendments 
made  in  less  than  four  and  a  half  yearb. 
Then,  after  a  lapse  of  forty-three  years, 
began  another  period  of  amendments  be- 
ginning in  1913 — four  amendments  In 
less  than  eight  years,  with  apparently 


more  to  come.-  President  Harding  de- 
lights to  speak  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 
Perhaps  this  generation  will  be  known 
as  the  Amending  Sons. 

And  Daughters. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  let  us  do  it  as  good  crafts- 
men. 

When  an  Important  change  is  to  be 
made  in  the  architecture  of  the  Consti- 
tution it  ought  not  to  be  done  by  tinker- 
ing. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  CLEMENCEAU'S  VISIT 


Upon  the  departure  of  Georges  Clemenceau  from  the 
United  States,  the  New  York  "World"  published  an  editorial 
from  which  we  quote  the  part  referring  directly  to  the  visit 
of  the  great  Frenchman.  This  "World"  editorial  gives  one 
view  of  the  effect  of  the  visit  of  the  French  ex-Premier  to 


America.  In  contrast  to  the  opinion  of  the  "World,"  a 
competent  observer  in  Chicago  has  sent  us  a  letter  giving 
the  impression  which  M.  Clemenceau  made  in  that  city. 
The  writer  has  long  been  interested  in  French  culture  and 
life. — The  Editobs. 


I— THE   VIEW   OF   THE 
NEW    YORK   WORLD 

riG  success  of  M.  Clemenceau's  tour 
is  greater  than  he  had  reason  to 
expect.  It  has  l)een  greater  than 
much  in  his  speeches  and  articles  Justi- 
rted. 

It  is  a  success  that  would  ha\e  been 
more  Immediately  apparent  if  instead  of 
talking  with  his  eye  so  constantly  on  the 
Paris  newspapers  he  had  spoken  his  real 
mind  everywhere  as  he  did  in  yester- 
day's interview  in  The  World.  Ob- 
viously the  response  to  him  would  have 
been  much  more  sensational  had  the 
American  people  been  allowed  to  see 
him  as  an  old  French  radical  who  was 
going  home  to  attack  militarist  and 
clerical  reaction  in  his  own  country,  in- 
stead of  a  somewhat  tame  Tiger  talking 
the  official  chauvinism. 

But  M.  Clemenceau  was  not  here  to 
create  sensations.'  And  so  until  the  day 
be  sailed  he  refused  to  say  anything 
which  would  drag  domestic  French  poli- 
tics into  the  discussion.  His  tour  was 
less  interesting  for  that  reason  than  if 
he  had  drawn  the  issue  at  the  start  be- 
tween himself  and  French  reaction.  But 
this  witty  and  dauntless  old  French  man 
could  risk  seeming  to  be  dull  for  three 
weeks  if  in  that  time  he  could  advertise 
the  simple  truth  that  America  must 
work  with  Europe. 

So  he  put  aside  a  good  deal  _  of  easy 
popularity  that  would  have  come  to  him 
by  revealing  his  present  position  in 
French  politics.  He  concentrated  on  one 
thing,  and  even  threw  some  red  meat  to 
the  wolves  at  home  so  that  they  would 
not  molest  the  Tiger  In  America. 

To  a  certain  extent  M.  Clemenceau 
played  in  luck.  Re  came  after  a  harvest 
which  had  left  deep  discontent  through- 
out the  West.  He  came  after  an  election 
which  had  emphatically  repudiated  the 
results,  if  not  the  policy,  of  isolation. 
He  came  at  a  time  when  people  through- 
out the  land  were  realizing,  as  they  had 
not  realized  it  for  three  years,  that  our 
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industrial  system  is  out  of  Joint  because 
agriculture  is  depressed  and  that  agri- 
culture is  depressed  because  the  world 
market  is  disorderly. 

He  pointed  the  moral  when  the  lesson 
had  already  been  taught.  He  has  started 
a  current  of  discussion  which  will  gradu- 
ally but  inevitably  bring  American  pol- 
icy in  line  with  American  needs  and 
Interests,  instead  of  with  the  partisan 
prejudices  and  thougAitless  campaign 
speeches  of  1920. 

M.  Clemenceau  has  achieved  a  success 


because  at  exactly  the  right  moment  he 
arrested  attention  and  uttered  an  un- 
answerable truth  which  is  supported  by 
the  irresistible  logic  of  fact. 


II— CLEMENCEAU 
CHICAGO 


IN 


Y 


OU  asked  me  to  send  you  a  letter 
about    Clemenceau's   effect    upon 
Chicago  opinion. 
His  audience  in  the  Auditorium  *■"• 
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eluded    the    makers    of    opinion    from 

fashionables  to  labor  union  chiefs,  so 

that   the    Tiger's   personality,   as   well 

as  his  words,  had  a  chance  to  reach  all 

classes. 

Personally,  he  has  made  upon  the  pub- 
lic a  distinctly  favorable  impression. 
His  onion  soup,  his  pawky  humor,  his 
quaint  gestures,  his  eyebrows,  his  night- 
cap, and  his  willfulness  appeal  to  us 
and  create  a  "character"  with  appro- 
priate stage  properties.  Closer  up,  one 
sees  a  cynical  attitude  towards  poor  old 
mankind  which  makes  one  feel  naked 
and  curious  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
his  head.  The  one  passion,  among  the 
many  which  he  interprets,  which  strikes 
one  as  genuine  is  love  of  his  France. 
He  is  so  French  that  it  is  a  handicap 
to  his  comprehension  of  Western  Ameri- 
can psychology.  In  some  passages  of  his 
speech  he  has  evidently  tried  to  correct 
this  defect  with  the  peculiar  brand  of 
clumsiness  for  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Colonel  House  were  once  famous. 
While  protesting  that  he  and  France 
asked  nothing,  he  made  it  plain  that  he 
wanted  America  to  replace  England  in 
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a  partnership  wherein  England  was  not 
sufficiently  anti-German,  and  then  he 
proved  up  to  the  hilt  that  it  would  be  a 
bad  bargain  for  us  and  a  good  one  for 
France.  His  pictures  of  French  suffer- 
ings, losses,  crushing  taxation,  Asiatic 
entanglements,  and  impending  bank- 
ruptcy, of  French  suspicion  and  fear  of 
Germany — even  his  devotion  and  patriot- 
ism frightened  us  as  we  thought  what 
even  a  hcau  geste  might  let  us  in  for. 
The  sentimental  appeal,  which  might 
have  taken  the  mind  oft  the  conse- 
quences of  an  approach  to  France,  and 
the  demonstration  of  identity  of  aims 
and  interests  were  entirely  wanting. 

The  introduction  by  General  Dawes 
was  most  effective.  For  half  an  hour 
the  audience  listened  breathlessly  to 
Clemehceau,  but  his  clipped  English  and 
his  obstinate  avoidance  of  the  amplifier, 
without  which  only  a  few  could  hear 
him  at  all,  soon  began  to  count  against 
him.  He  would  sidle  off  to  the  right 
wing,  and  attempts  by  Colonel  Bonsai, 
Gelleral  Dawes,  and  the  audience,  to  per- 
suade him  to  stand  where  he  could^  be 
heard  were  first  refused  and  then  ao- 
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ceded  to  with  bad  grace.  In  a  few 
moments  he  was  off  again  to  the  extreme 
right,  to  be  recalled  by  the  audience. 
The  device  had  been  explained  to  him, 
but  he  insisted  that  bis  Tolce  conid 
carry  without  mechanical  aid.  * 

To  summarize  the  views  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  spoken:  Chicago  gave 
Clemenceau  the  great  reception  to  which 
his  place  in  history  entitles  him;  his 
personality  made  a  distinct  Impression; 
his  speech  might  have  done  much  to 
create  a  sympathy  and  sentiment  for 
France  full  of  possibilities;  but  Clemenr 
cean  failed  to  seize  his  opportunity;  be 
frightened  his  hearers,  displayed  a  touch 
of  French  selfishness  and  French  hatred 
of  Germany  and  a  list  of  French  liabili- 
ties enough  to  scare  off  any  thought  or 
suggestion  of  partnership.  We  may  be 
fond  of  the  picturesque  Tiger,  sorry  for 
the  sufferings  of  France,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  ruin  ourselves  by  touching  the 
European  mess  until  it  is  demonstrated 
that  we  have  got  to  In  the  interests  of 
America.  The  touch  or  two  of  Wilsonian 
Idealism  interjected  in  the  great  French- 
man's speech  clinched  opposition. 


THE  SINGULAR  CASE  OF  SPAULDING  VS.  THE  A.  B.  S. 


BY  ROLLIN    LYNDE   HARTT 


SOLDIER,  sailor,  explorer,  scribbler, 
and  romantic  ne'er-do-well,  my 
friend  Spaulding  chanced  one  day 
to  find  himself  as  hard  up  for  thrills  as 
for  cash,  so  decided,  "A  colporteur  I'll 
be,  and  roam  the  earth,  at  other  people's 
expense,  handing  out  Bibles." 

However,  the  American  Bible  Society 
thought  differently,  though  there  have 
been  worse  trlfiers  than  Spaulding — for 
example,  the  young  novelist  who  heard 
of  free  rooms,  free  tuition,  aid  money, 
and  abundant  leisure  for  writing  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  and 
forthwith  demanded  admission.  Said 
the  dean,  "Are  you  an  Episcopalian?" 
Said  the  applicant,  "No,  I'm  an  atheist." 
To  which  the  dean  replied,  "I  don't  see 
that  that  need  stand  in  the  way;  this 
Institution  will  soon  cure  you." 

True  it  Is  that  the  young  novelist  was 
not  admitted  to  the  Seminary;  true, 
also,  that  his  subsequent  frivolities  have 
amply  Justified  the  rejection.  But 
Spaulding — behold  him  to-day!  He  has 
"ranged  himself,"  as  the  French  say. 
Father  of  a  family,  pillar  in  the  church, 
author  of  at  least  a  dozen  admirable 
books,  and  General  Secretary  of  a  great 
National  organization  every  whit  as  dis- 
interested, in  its  way,  as  the  American 
Bible  Society,  he  feels  that  vindication 
is  his — and  laughs.  Whereas  the  So- 
ciety, after  ail  these  years  and  the 
changes  they  have  brought,  still  glories 
in  having  scorned  him.  Indeed,  It  ap- 
pears to  feel  that  he  was  guilty,  at  the 
time,  of  something  remarkably  like  im- 
pudence. 

But    is    not    impudence — or,    at    all 


events,  the  consecrated  impudence  of 
the  devout  humorist — a  prime  requisite 
for  colporteuring?  Accidentally  walk- 
ing into  a  camp  of  five  hundred  Tibetan 
brigands,  the  delightful  Huston  Edgar 
was  a  bit  "nonplused  and  uneasy,"  he 
admits,  though  his  cheek  never  deserted 
him.  To  the  outlaws'  bewilderment,  he 
not  only  sold  them  Bibles,  hand  over  fist, 
but  "Insisted  on  getting  the  money."  In 
Slam  a  colporteur  coolly  "visited  fifty-six 
temples;"  only  one  refused  Bibles.  In 
Mexico,  during  Holy  Week,  a  colporteur 
came  to  a  lonely  ranch  where  the  peons 
were  assembled  for  mass.  No  priest  had 
arrived.  With  a  fine  sense  of  impropriety, 
the  Protestant  read  aloud  from  the  "Prot- 
estant" Bible  and  "sold  several  books." 

A  solemn-looking  affair  is  the  old-fogy 
red-brick  Bible  House  on  New  York's 
lower  East  Side,  yet  sometimes  I  sus- 
pect it  of  suppressing  a  grin.  Out  from 
that  building  go  New  Testaments  in 
Yiddish,  to  say  nothing  of  Bibles  in 
Russian  for  Soviet  Russia  Itself.  Leon 
Brauenstein,  the  Russian  Jew  known  as 
Trotsky,  used  often  to  stroll  past  the 
Bible  House — with  a  sneer.  To-day  it 
outwits  him.  It  has  outwitted  others 
many  a  time.  Mr.  A.  B.  Howell  writes 
as  follows: 

"My  father,  a  merchant  and  receiving 
agent,  had  removed  to  Port  Isabel,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  One  day,  as  a  ship 
was  unloading  a  cargo  from  New  York 
the  captain  said:  1  have  a  box  on  board 
consigned  to  nobody,  and  I  was  told  that 
wherever  I  unloaded  I  was  to  put  it 
ashore.  The  freight  is  all  paid,  and 
there  are  no  charges  connected  with  it' 


'The  box  was  brought  into  my  father's 
store,  and  I  remember,  then  a  lad  of  ten 
or  twelve,  how  curiously  I  desired  to 
see  what  it  contained.  When  the  lid 
was  pried  open,  we  found  it  full  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments  in  Spanish. 

"His  commercial  instinct  told  my 
father  that  he  ought  not  to  waste  this 
material,  so  we  put  the  books  on  the 
counter,  took  the  covers  off,  and  used 
the  paper  for  wrapping  up  cigars, 
matches,  spools  of  thread,  etc.,  little 
realizing  that  by  that  very  act  we  be- 
came distributing  agents  of  the  Bible 
Society  and  put  pages  of  Scripture  in 
every  home.  It  was  not  strange  that  in 
after  years,  when  I  went  back  to  Port 
Isabel,  I  found  a  Protestant  congrega- 
tion there." 

Then,  too,  recall  how  Goble  firs* 
printed  the  Scripture  In  Japan  fifty 
years  ago.  when  the  thing  was  danger- 
ous. Says  he:  "I  tried  in  Yokohama  to 
get  the  blocks  cut  for  printing,  but  all 
seemed  afraid  to  undertake  it.  I  was 
only  able  to  get  it  done  in  Tokyo — 
by  a  man  who  did  not  know  the  na- 
ture of  the  book  on  which  he  was  work- 
ing!" 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  does  it  not 
seem  a  little  strange  that  a  Society 
gifted  with  such  a  charming  sense  of 
humor  should  have  fr6wned  so  inhospi- 
tably upon  young  Spaulding?  If  he 
lacked  a  certain  deference  toward  his 
elders  and  betters,  be  lacked  also  a 
deference  toward  peril.  He  has  been 
three  times  shipwrecked.  The  sensation, 
he  declares,  is  always  the  same — a  sen- 
sation, namely,  "of  disgust."     What  a 
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colporteur  he  would  have  made — in  bo 
far  as  intrepidity  counts! 

By  all  I  hear,  it  is  indispensable.  Not 
long  ago  a  colporteur  in  Mexico  fell 
among  bandits,  who  stole  his  mule, 
kicked  away  his  Bibles,  tumbled  him 
down  a  clilf,  and  left  him  for  dead.  The 
first  colporteurs  in  the  Philippines  were 
poisoned.  In  Bulgaria  a  colporteur  was 
arrested  so  often  that  it  became  almost 
a  habit.  In  China,  Just  before  the  Boxer 
Rising,  three  colporteurs  were  hung  up 
by  their  thumbs  and  bastinadoed.  Duiv 
Ing  the  Rising  eighteen  went  into  the 
disturbed  district.    Pour  returned. 

Are  we  to  conclude,  then,  that  the 
Bible  Society's  attitude  toward  Spauld- 
ing  indicates  a  degree  of — ^what  shall  I 
say? — Narrowness?  It  is  a  contention 
difficult  to  sustain.  Narrowness,  if  it 
existed,  would  betray  Itself  In  sectarian- 
ism. Whereas,  you  will  find  that  all  the 
Protestant  denominations  are  repre- 
sented together  In  the  Society's  manage- 
ment, and  that  all  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations unite  to  support  it,  and 
that  it.  ranks  as  the  first— and  the 
one  magnificently  enduring — Interchurch 
world  movement  of  North  America. 
Since  the  beginning,  in  1816,  it  has 
distributed  the  Bible  "without  note  or 
comment"  or  any  sectarian  coloration 
whatever. 

But  there  is  another  type  of  narrow- 
ness— the  academic — and  the  Bible  So- 
ciety stands  dangerously  high  among 
learned  societies,  having  mastered 
nearly  eight  hundred  languages  and 
dialects.  Do  you  happen  to  read  Benga? 
Or  Bulu?  Or  Mortlock?  Or  Luragoll? 
Or  ChamorroT  Or  Dikele?  If  not,  then 
doff  your  hat  to  the  Bible  Society.  Time 
and  again  it  has  had  to  begin  by  "pick- 
ing out  the  words  from  between  the 
teeth  of  the  heathen."  Just  now  It  is 
preparing  a  Bible  for  the  Quecha  In- 
dians, and  other  Bibles  in  Moro,  Moro 
Lanas,  and  Samarens,  and  a  Bible  for 
China  in  Chu  Yen  Tzu  Mu,  the  new  pho- 
netic system,  in  which  a  Mandarin  ver- 
sion of  Mark  has  already  been  com- 
pleted. 

A  great  advance  this  new  phonetic 
system  represents.  In  the  old  Chinese 
system  a  single  character  may  consist 
of  as  many  as  sixty-two  strokes,  and 
translation  involved  heroic  patience. 
Bishop  Scberescbewsl(y,  a  converted 
Jew,  spent  forty  years  in  turning  the 
Bible  Into  Chinese.  As  both  hands  were 
partly  paralyzed,  he  wrote  the  entire 
text  of  his  Wenli  Bible  with  the  middle 
finger  of  each  hand. 

And  there  are  languages  within  lan- 
guages. Japan  requires  four  different 
Bibles — one  to  suit  classical  scholars 
enamored  of  the  Chinese  style,  another 
for  less  cultured  Japanese,  still  another 
to  attract  lovers  of  plain  Japanese  writ- 
ing, and  finally  a  version  for  Japanese 
newly  learning  to  read. 

Very  curious  technical  niceties  now 
and  then  attend  such  labors  as  these. 
When  translating  Chinese,  where  it  is  a 
puzzle  to  find  a  word  for  Ood,  you  must 
choose  between  "Shen"  and  "Shangtl" 
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and  meet  difficulties  either  way.  After 
two  generations  the  question  remains 
unsettled.  In  Arablo-speaking  countries, 
meanwhile,  the  paramount  problem  is 
typographical,  as  everything  depends  on 
the  curves  and  Slopes  of  letters,  and 
books  in  Arabic  printed  from  type  made 
in  Europe  disgust  the  Orient. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  a  Society  en- 
gaged in  these  more  than  schoolmasterly 
pursuits  should  run  some  risk  of  acquir- 
ing the  academic  temper  and  losing  its 
grip  on  broadly  human  considerations? 
But,  the  more  you  look  at  It,  the  more 
clearly  you  will  perceive  that  undei> 
neath  the  Society's  amazing  scholarli- 
ness  throbs  a  warm  and  very  tender 
h  umanl  tart  anism. 

Note  its  work  for  the  blind.  Eighty 
years  now  It  has  been  supplying  them 
with  Braille  Bibles — a  seven-foot  book- 
shelf, nineteen  volumes  to  each  Bible — 
at  less  than  cost.  Of  late  nothing  has 
Interested  the  Society  more  than  Helen 
Keller's  reply  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Stidger's 
question,  "What  is  your  favorite  book?" 
"Zee  Bl-bule,"  she  said.  Nothing,  that 
Is,  unless  perhaps  It  was  hearing  from 
Kenneth  Bullard,  who  is  blind  and  crip- 
pled and  whose  fingers  have  lost  the 
sense  of  touch,  yet  who  reads  the  Bible 
with  his  upper  Up. 

Or  note  the  work  among  lepers,  among 
prisoners,  among  seamen,  among  circus 
people,  among  Indians,  among  the 
Southern  mountaineers,  and  among  Ne- 
groes. During  the  first  year  after  the 
War  of  Secession  500,000  Negroes 
learned  to  read.  Then  began  a  cam- 
paign that  has  progressed  steadily  ever 
since.  And  again,  note  how  the  Society 
treats  the  Immigrant.  Seeing  aliens 
arriving  In  unheard-of  numbers,  the  vast 
majority  of  them  untrained  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  It  tempted  them  with  dlglot 


Bibles— that  is  to  say.  Bibles  in  each  of 
which  the  English  text  appears  side  by 
side  with  the  text  in  some  foreign  lan- 
guage. Aliens  anxious  to  "learn  Ameri- 
can" found  here  the  most  convenient  of 
short  cuts.  There  are  now  thirty-three 
different  dlglots  circulated  by  the  So- 
ciety. Perhaps  no  other  single  Influence 
has  been  of  greater  service  in  populariz- 
ing our  common  tongue — and  our  com- 
mon Ideals' also. 

Does  this  seem  to  bespeak  the  aca- 
demic temper — the  sort  of  thing  that 
narrows  men,  instead  of  broadening 
them,  and  tends  to  dry  men  up?  If  that 
notion— -or-  the  faintest  ghost  of  It— 
lurks  In  your  mind,  consider  these  fel- 
lows' attitude  toward  their  triumphs. 
They  have  issued  nearly  a  liundred  and 
fifty  million  volumes.  Far  from  glory- 
ing in  that  unparalleled  achievement, 
they  observe  with  sorrow  that  the  need 
greatly  exceeds  the  supply,  not  only 
abroad,  but  In  this  so-called  Christian 
land!  Colporteurs  hear  over  and  over 
again  such  stortes  as,  "We  lent  our 
Bible,  and  It  never  came  back,"  "We  had 
one  once,  but  there  was  a  fire,"  and,  "W6 
lost  ours  when  we  moved."  A  colpor- 
teur In  the  West  writes  of  "counties  as 
large  as  some  of  the  smaller  Eastern 
States  without  a  store  where  Bibles  are 
carried  in  stock."  He  reports  "towns  of 
40,000  with  only  a  single  drug-store 
handling  Bibles,  and  the  cheapest  one 
17.60."  Another  writes  from  Utah,  "I 
have  called  on  many  Mormons  who  do 
not  seem  to  know  what  a  New  Testa- 
ment is."  Still  another  complains,  "Of 
the  400,000  people  in  New  Orleans, 
eighty-flve  per  cent  are  without  Bibles." 

At  the  Bible  House  this  cuts.  And 
another  thing  cuts — namely,  the  In- 
creased cost  of  manufacturing  Bibles.  For 
It  will  soon  abandon  their  manufacture. 
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though  not  their  publication  and  circular 
tion.  But  the  cost  of  circulating  them 
has  Increased.  The  Society  needs  funds. 
Hampered  financially,  it  feels  as  any 
group  of  warm-hearted  philanthropists 
would  feel — acutely  miserable. 

So  this  is  the  surprisingly  broad- 
minded  and  the  generously  human  or- 
ganization that  weighed  my  friend 
Spaulding  in  the  balance  and  found  him 
wanting.  It  freely  recognized  his  cour- 
age, his  ability,  and  his  lare  personal 
ebarm.  I  even  imagine  that  it  thought 
him  capable  of .  recounting  his  experi- 
ences, had  be  been  permitted  to  have 
them,  in  a  book  as  entertaining  as  "The 
Bible  in  Spain,"  which,  by  the  way, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  took  with '  him  to 
Africa.  Indeed,  I  dare  say  the  Society 
saw  in  Spaulding  the  germs  of  an  execu- 
tive aljility  which,  properly  developed 
might  have  fitted  him  for  a  place  among 
its  adq^inistrators.  Bnt — ^too  obviously 
altogether — he  lacked  a  certain  quality 
without  which  no  colporteur  can  suc- 
ceed. Talking  with  Mr.  Prank  H.  Mann, 
General  Secretary,  the  other  day,  I  men- 
tioned the  Spaulding  case.    He  laughed. 

For  the  fact  is — and  Spaulding  him- 
self would  recognize  it  after  reading  a 
few  thousand  letters  from  the  "field" — 
that  colporteurs  are  not  "roaming  the 
earth  at  other  people's  expense,"  for 
fun.  or  for  a  livelihood,  or  for  want  of 
some  more  attractive  thing  to  do.  They 
are  white-hot,  flaming  zealots,  with  the 
mentality,  say,  of  Salvationists  or  of  tent 
evangelists,  regarding  the  Bible  as  in- 
dubitably "God's  Word,"  the  "silent  mis- 
sionary," a  "divine  Book,"  which  points, 
now  and  always,  "the  only  way  out  of 


the  dark,"  so  that  every  man  of  them 
cries,  "Woe  is  me  if  I  sell  not  this 
Bible!"  That  Impulse,  and  that  alone, 
is  what  makes  the  patient,  self-sacrific- 
ing, courageous,  devout  "supersalesman" 
we  term  a  colporteur. 

However,  the  American  Bible  Society 
appears  to  have  thriven  mightily  with- 
out Spaulding.  It  Issues  the  world's 
perennial  "best-seller."  In  China  the 
circulation  of  Bibles  is  limited  only  by 
the  supply.  In  Japan  "knowledge  of  the 
Bible  has  so  permeated  the  nation  that 
the  words  of  the  prophets,  the  Apostles, 
and  many  sayings  of  Jesus  are  quoted  in 
the  daily  papers."  In  Cairo  "a  Moham- 
medan barber  bought  a  Bible  for  his 
customers  to  read  while  waiting  their 
turn."  Here  at  home  the  book  becomes 
not  less  popular,  but  more  so.  An  or- 
ganization of  commercial  travelers  has 
put  400,000  Bibles  in  hotels.  In  New 
Orleans  dealers  now  keep  Bibles  in  the 
front  of  their  shops.  At  least  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  toward  bringing 
back  the  Bible  into  the  class-room;  not 
long  ago-the  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Board 
of  Education  bought  Bibles  out  of  its 
own  funds  for  the  Louisville  schools. 

Naturally,  the  Great  War,  along  with 
smaller  ones  that  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed it,  profoundly  affected  the  traffic 
in  Bibles.  Thousands  on  thousands  of 
Bibles  were  given  to  soldiers,  whose 
favorite  passages.  It  seems,  were  the 
Thirty-seventh  and  Ninety-third  Psalms 
On  the  other  hand,  whole  regions  were 
devastated  and  whole  populations  de- 
ported, losing  their  Bibles,  so  that  one 
principal  effort  of  the  Society  is  to  sup- 
ply the  lack.    Moreover,  an  intense  an- 


tipathy toward  everything  Christian  has 
developed  throughout  the  Moslem  world 
since  the  armistice. 

Nevertheless  the  net  result  is  gain. 
Japanese  control  in  Siberia  has  facili- 
tated the  smuggling  of  Bibles  into  Rus- 
sia. In  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where 
German  missionaries  were  ousted  froB 
Ponape  and  Truk,  Japanese  Christiana 
have  replaced  them.  If  China  is  in  fer- 
ment, the  Christian  General  Feng  Tu- 
hsiang  buys  New  Testaments  for  bis 
troops.  Thanks  to  Yenizelos,  the  Bible 
in  modem  Greek  now  circulates  In 
Greece.  With  the  coHapse  of  Austria 
Hungary  850,000  people  have  joined  he  1 
Czechoslovak  Church;  for  the  first  time 
In  a  thousand  years  it  is  possible  to  cir- 
culate a  Slovak  Bible,  and  the  American 
Bible  Society  has  ordered  one  made. 

Because  of  chaos  in  Mexico  Mexicans 
have  swarmed  across  the  border,  where 
the  Society  has  supplied  them  with 
Bibles.  Returning  home,  they  take  the 
books  with  them.  And  if  this,  as  well 
as  various  other  indications  the  world 
over,  seems  to  show  that  the  Society 
often  elects  to  work  among  the  humble, 
pray  note  that  In  Porto  Rico  the  col- 
porteurs are  taking  pains  to  visit  town 
authorities,  literary  men.  Journalists, 
and  merchants.  Effort  has  never  been 
confined  to  the  lower  classes  anywhere, 
nor  has  effect.  In  Peking  several  years 
ago  a  Chinese  ofDcial  brought  to  the 
Society's  book-store  a  slip  of  paper 
naively  inscribed.  "One  Old  Testament. 
one  New  Testament."  His  curiosity 
aroused  by  the  uncommon  look  of  the 
writing.  Dr.  Gatrell  asked  who  had  writ 
ten  it,  and  was  told,  "The  Emperor." 
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THE  question  of  the  Straits — the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus — 
discussed  at  the  Lausanne  Confei^ 
ence,  has  a  long  history. 

At  the  beginning  it  was  a  question 
concerning  only  two  countries — ^Turkey, 
the  owner  of  the  Straits,  and  Russia,  the 
country  for  which  the  Straits  are  the 
door  leading  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  Russian  history  the  question  came 
up  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, although  as  far  back  as  the  tenth 
century  the  Russian  rulers  at  Kiev  bad 
engaged  in  campaigns  against  Czargrad 
(Constantinople). 

In  1S99  Peter  the  Great,  having  con- 
quered Azov  (a  fortress  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Don  at  the  Sea  of  Azov),  raised 
the  problem  of  free  navigation  for  the 
Russians  on  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the 
Straits.  To  this  the  Sultan  replied  that 
avlgation  on  the  Black  Sea  is  Turkey's 


"inviolable  sacred  right,"  or,  putting  it 
in  modem  terms,  Turkey's  monopoly. 

The  great  naval  Powers  of  that  time 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  that  con- 
troversy. The  struggle  of  England 
against  Holland  and  France  for  the 
supremacy  on  the  seas  was  at  full  swing 
and  kept  the  Powers  busy  with  their 
own  affairs. 

In  1739  Russia  was  obliged,  as  the  re- 
sult of  her  and  Austria's  war  against 
Turkey,  to  give  her  consent  to  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  Turkish  ships  to  trade 
on  the  Black  Sea.  But  thirty-five  years 
later  (1774)  Catherine  II  conquered  the 
Crimea,  and  Russia  acquired  the  right 
of  free  navigation  for  her  merchant 
ships,  not  only  on  the  Black  Sea,  but 
also  in  the  Straits  (the  Kutchuk- 
Kainardji  Treaty).  Later,  during  Bona- 
parte's expedition  to  Egn^t,  access  to  the 
Mediterranean  was  given  by  Turkey  to 


Russian  warships.  England  did  not  In- 
terfere, because  Russia  was  against 
France. 

The  subsequent  rapprochement  be- 
tween Alexander  I  and  Napoleon 
alarmed  England;  she  started  negotia- 
tions and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Tur- 
key, the  object  of  which  was  to  deprive 
Russia  of  her  exceptional  right.  On  her 
side,  England  bound  herself  to  consider 
the  Straits  closed  also  to  her  warships. 

Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  England  at 
that  time,  after  the  Trafalgar  victory, 
was  at  the  very  top  of  her  naval  mi^t, 
she  sacrificed  the  possibility  for  her 
fleet  to  appear  In  the  Black  Sea,  pro- 
vided the  Russian  fleet  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  Straits  and  appear 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

When,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 
Nicholas  I,  having  ^ven  the  Sultan  mill' 
tary  help  against  Egypt,  obtained  a<mla 
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for  tbe  Russian  warships  the  right  of 
passing  through  the  Straits,  England,  in 
the  person  of  Palmerston,  raised  a  pro- 
test, and  -was  backed  in  her  protest  by 
France.  Russia  had  to  yield.  Since  that 
time  the  question  of  the  Straits,  which 
heretofore  had  been  a  Russian-Turkish 
question,  became  an  international  one. 

At  tbe  London  Conference  of  1840  and 
1841  the  decision  was  taken  to  keep  the 
Straits  closed  for  the  warships  of  all 
nations.  However,  this  international  de- 
cision was  not  carried  out.  In  the  Cri- 
mean War  against  Russia  (1856-6)  the 
British  and  French  fleet  sailed  into  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Peace  Treaty  of  Paris, 
having  ended  tbe  Crimean  War,  "neu- 
tralized" the  Black  Sea.  By  this  "neu- 
tralization" Russia  was  deprived  of  the 
right  to  have  and  build  ships  on  the 
Black  Sea;  her  fleet,  arsenals,  and  docks 
were  destroyed. 

In  1870  Prince  Gortchakoff,  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  (war  between 
France  and  Germany),  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Powers,  announcing  that  Russia 
abrogated  the  treaty  of  Paris.  There- 
upon England*  threatened  Russia  with 
war.  The  United  States  promised  Rus- 
sia to  take  her  side.  Finally  the  conflict 
was  settled  at  the  London  Conference; 
the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
tbe  prohibition  for  Russia  to  build  war- 
ships on  the  Black  Sea  coast  were  can- 
celed. Again  the  principle  of  keeping 
the  Straits  closed  for  all  warships  was 
proclaimed. 

A  few  years  later  tbe  Russian-Turkish 
War  broke  out,  after  which  the  San 
Stefano  Treaty  was  signed  (1878).  Cer- 
tain privileges  were  gained  by  Russia  in 
that  treaty,  enabling  her  to  approach 
the  Straits  from  the  land.  England  be- 
came alarmed,  and  again  her  warships 
appeared  in  the  Dardanelles.  Subse- 
quently the  question  of  the  Straits  was 
submitted  to  the  Berlin  Congress,  and 
the  principle  of  keeping  the  Straits  open 
for  eommercial  navigation  only  was  con- 
°  Armed  at  the  Congress  once  more. 

In  tbe  nineties  of  the  last  century  the 
policy  of  England  toward  Russia  took  a 
turn  which  came  as  the  result  of  the 
growing  rivalry  of  Germany  (Germany 
penetrating  into  the  Near  East  and  con- 
structing the  Bagdad  Railway) ,  and  the 
English-Russian  antagonism  changed 
into  English-(}erman  antagonism.  In 
the  World  War  England,  fighting  against 
Turkey,  Germany's  ally,  was  willing  to 
let  Russia  have  Constantinople,  and 
even  promised  it  to  the  Czar's  Govern- 
ment. 

From  all  the  historical  facts  men- 
tioned above  it  is  clear  that  the  free 
passage  of  warships  was  of  paramount 
Interest  in  the  whole  question  of  the 
Straits.  It  was  so,  because  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  Straits  for  naval  operations 
depended  the  economic  interests  of  the 
Powers. 

For  Russia  it  was  of  vital  importance 

to  protect  her  principal  artery  of  trade 

by  keeping  the  warships  of  the  dominant 

naval  Power  outside  of  the  Straits  and 

I  the  Black  Sea. 


THE   OUTLOOK 

For  England,  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
her  naval  communications  with  India,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  keep  the 
Russian  warships  out  of  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean by  bottling  them  up  in  the  Black 
sea. 

After  the  World  War  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  changed  the  status  of  the  Straits 
very  materially.  It  was  decided  that 
the  question  of  navigation  in  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  Marmora  Sea,  and  the  Bos- 
phorus  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  special  "Commission  of  the 
Straits,"  made  up  of  representatives  of 
England,  France,  Italy,  the  United 
States,  Russia,  Greece,  Rumania,  Tur- 
key, and  Bulgaria,  the  first  five  countries 
to  have  two  representatives  each,  and 
the  latter  four  one  representative  each. 
However,  the  United  States,  having  not 
signed  tbe  European  treaties  of  peace, 
did  not  send  her  representatives,  whereas 
Russia,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  were  not, 
for  political  reasons,  admitted  to  it.  The 
Treaty  of  Sftvres  established  also  a 
"Zone  of  the  Straits,"  formed  by  the 
European  and  Asiatic  shores  of  the 
Dardanelles,  Marmora  Sea,  and  the  Bos- 
phorus,  including  Constantinople.  The 
"Zone,"  which  was  to  serve  as  a  guar- 
anty that  the  Treaty  of  Sfevres  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  Turks,  was  placed 
under  military  and-  naval  control  of 
England,  France,  and  Italy. 

Thus  Turkey  was  deprived  of  her 
sovereignty  over  tbe  Straits  and  Russia 
was  put  aside  from  taking  part  in  the 
new  arrangement.  Such  a  situation  led 
to  the  signing  of  the  Russian-Turkish 
treaty  of  1921,  in  which  with  regard  to 
the  Straits  it  was  agreed  between  the 
two  parties  that  their  status  should  be 
drafted  by  a  conference  of  delegates  of 
the  riverain  states  only — ^that  is,  states 
bordering  on  the  Black  Sea— "with  a 
view  to  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  tbe 
Straits  and  their  free  passage  for  com- 
mercial purposes  to  all  countries." 


FORTHCOMING 
OUTLOOK   ARTICLES 

C!anada's  bold  experiment  in 
GoTemment  ownersliip  of  railways 
is  described  in  special  correspond- 
ence  from  D.  M.  Le  Bourdais. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer 
(rives  us  a  delightful  essay  on 
Bohemia.  It  is  called  "  A  Lost 
Land." 

Lewis  Edwin  Theiss  asks, "  Why 
Not  Clean  up  tlie  Milk  in  the 
Country?"  His  article  will  appeal 
both  to  producers  and  consumers. 

Captain  L.  M.  Overstreet,  now 
on  the  Naval  Mission  to  Brazil, 
left  with  ns  just  before  his  departure 
a  clear  and  readable  discussion 
of  "  Naval  Strategy  as  Affected  by 
Aircraft  and  Battleships."  His 
article  will  be  profusely  illustrated. 
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A  new  change  In  the  political  situation 
was  brought  by  the  Turkish  victory  over 
the  Greeks.  As  the  result  of  that  victory 
the  whole  of  Anatolia  and  Eastern 
Thrace,  which  after  the  World  War  had 
been  turned  over  to  Greece,  got  under 
Turkish  control.  However,  the  Zone  of 
Allied  occupation  remained,  although  it 
was  somewhat  altered  by  the  Mudania 
armistice.  At  present  it  consists  of 
parts  of  the  Constantinople,  Ismid,  and 
Gallipoli  peninsulas  and  Chanak  and  is 
held  only  by  British  troops,  France  and 
Italy  having  withdrawn  their  troops 
from  Asia  Minor  before  the  Turkish  vic- 
tory. In  such  a  way  the  territory  of 
tbe  Straits  and  the  navigation  in  tbe 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  are 
under  the  de  facto  control  of  England. 

That  such  was  the  position  at  the  time 
when  the  Lausanne  Conference  was 
called  is  a  fact  which  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  futtire  historian. 

At  the  present  time  it  Is  of  interest  to 
note  that  two  points  of  view  have  come 
into  conflict  at  the  Conference,  both 
relating  to  the  freedom  of  the  Straits, 
but  having  different  definitions  of  free- 
dom. One  view  is  English,  the  other  is 
Russian. 

The  English  want  the  Straits  con- 
trolled by  an  International  body  with 
full  liberty  of  merchant  ships  and  war- 
ships for  all  nations.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Straits  that  Eng- 
land has  adopted  such  a  position,  her 
aim  always  having  been  to  keep  the 
Black  Sea  as  a  mare  clausum  (Palmer- 
ston's  protest  In  1833,  the  Crimean  War, 
Disraeli  Interference  in  1878)  and  nevet 
make  it  an  international  highway.  See- 
ing England's  policy  now  completely 
reversed,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  change  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
at  present  there  are  no  Russian  war- 
ships in  the  Black  Sea  whici;  could  use 
the  Straits  and  appear  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  Russians,  representing  the  Soviet 
Government,  wish  the  status  of  the 
Straits  to  be  tbe  same  as  before  the 
World  War— that  is,  Straits  free  for 
commercial  navigation  and  forbidden  to 
warships  of  all  nations  at  all  times,  with 
Turkish  fortifications  to  enforce  that 
ruling. 

This  view,  only  as  far  as  the  barring 
of  warships  of  the  outsid*  Powers  from 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  ^traits  is  con- 
cerned, is  also  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Russian  Nationalists.  The  latter's  argu- 
ment Is  that,  so  long  as  the  Black  Sea 
is  open  to  warships.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  Russia  to  have  naval  forces  on  that 
sea  and  build  fortifications  on  its  coast. 
Such  a  situation  would  not  contribute  to 
the  limitation  of  armaments,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  political,  economic,  and 
financial  restoration  of  Russia  and  Eu- 
rope. The  Nationalists  are,  furthermore, 
of  the  opinion  that  no  decision  of  a  per- 
manent nature  should  be  taken  with  re- 
gard to  the  status  of  the  Straits  so  long 
as  Russia  Is  under  the  control  of  a 
Government  not  recognized  by  the 
Powers. 
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THREE  PAINTINGS  BY  RUSSELL  CHENEY 


A  COMBINATION  of  strength,  san- 
ity, and  the  modern  approach 
are  sufBciently  rare  in  painting 
nowadays  to  make  the  lover  of  art  who 
has  been  bewildered  by  futurism  and  its 
successors  hail  any  instance  of  it  with 
delight.  The  work  of  Russell  Cheney, 
which  has  recently  been  exhibited  at  the 
Babcock  Galleries  In  New  York  and  in 
the  Atheneum  in  Hartford,  is  as  modem 
as  radio,  but  it  is  firmly  based  on  tradi- 
tion. It  is  unaensational  and  compre- 
hensible; it  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  unreconstructed  Jigsaw  puzzles  of 
the  so-called  modernists;  it  presents 
scenes  and  people  who  correspond  to  na- 
ture and  man  as  the  average  layman 
Icnows  them;  and  It  is  as  relaxing  to  the 
nerves  and  as  stimulating  to  the  mind 
and  spirit  as  only  that  art  can  be  which 
Is  an  authentic  expression  of  immediate 
experience. 

Mr.  Cheney's  subjects  are  taken  in  the 
main  from  the  hill  country  of  Connecti- 
cut and  of  California,  though  there  are 
numerous  stilMifes  which  in  their  deli- 
cate and  felicitous  harmonizing  of  rich 
colors  have  unusual  vitality.  The  range 
of  subject  and  treatment  is  extraordi- 
nary, from  simple  depiction  of  cedars  on 
snowy  slopes  to  stem   (and  somewhat 


startling)  reactions  to  tropic  gardens 
and  overwhelming  summits  under  a 
California  sun. 

"You  note  in  the  living  luminosity  of 
midsummer  bloom  and  blossom,"  says 
Mr.  Christian  Brinton  in  a  preface  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  "in  the  spare 
appeal  of  New  England  farm  land,  or  the 
soaring  crest  of  coastal  mountain  range, 
a  vivid  sense  of  the  actual.  Something 
of  the  painter's  own  habitual  freshness 
of  view  and  buoyancy  of  mood  are  found 
in  each  decoratlvely  composed  still-life, 
each  landscape  expression.  Sheer  Joy  of 
eye  can  indeed  scarcely  go  further." 

There  is  Iieauty  in  every  canvas, 
charm  in  many,  and  power  in  more  than 
a  few.  The  artist  is  progressing,  and, 
though  here  and  there  be  is  obviously 
experimenting,  there  is  po  suggestion  of 
uncertainty  behind  the  skillful  hand. 
His  pictures  give  the  impression  of  a 
man  who,  whatever  his  mood  or  his 
method  may  happen  in  any  particular 
case  to  l)e,  knows  what  he  is  trying  to 
do  and  how  and  why  be  Is  trying  to  do 
it.  There  is  nothing  accidental  or  Im- 
provised about  his  work.  One  Is  aware, 
on  the  contrary,  of  an  exultation  In  the 
achievement  of  a  proudly  conscious 
artistry.    And  yet  the  art  remains  sub- 


servient to  the  subject.  What  Mr. 
Cheney  sets  out  to  reveal  to  us  are  bits 
of  American  landscape  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  one  who  loves  them  for  what 
they  are  and  knows  that  they  need  no 
editing  or  prettifying.  Now  and  then 
he  becomes  abstract  and  seems  to  paint, 
not  the  mountain  he  appears  to  be  re- 
garding, but  a  blue  symbol  of  a  massive 
idea;  but  as  a  rule  he  is  a  quiet,  cleai^ 
eyed,  and  sure-footed  realist,  whose  real- 
ism, however,  is  a  revelation,  not  of 
harsh  facts,  but  of  hidden.  Implied  beau- 
ties. "Hallng's"  is  not  a  pretty  farm 
and  life  there  is  obviously  not  a  thing 
of  beauty  nor  of  Joy;  but  partially  be- 
cause the  picture  is  trae,  distorted 
neither  by  artistic  nor  sociological  senti- 
mentalism,  and  partly  because  Mr. 
Cheney  has  seen  in  the  bleak  corner  of 
Connecticut  he  Is  depicting  colors  and 
relations  of  colors  missed  by  the  less 
penetrating  eye,  he  has  achieved  a  beau- 
tiful and  significant  expression  of  con- 
temporary American  life. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  one  of  Mr. 
Cheney's  largest  canvases,  entitled 
"Skunkimaug— Morning,"  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  permanent  exhibition  of 
the  Morgan  Memorial  Museum  In  Hart- 
ford. Hebuakk  Haoedobr. 
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"REFUGEES" 

A  (roup  of  paliDLln  Southern  Caltrornia  which  ar«  referred  to  In  •  recent  article  of  the  "National 
Geographic  Magazine"   aa  probably  the  only  Indlfenoua  ones  In  America 
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Courtesy  of  the  Babrork  Gallery 

"SKUNOIMAUG— MORNING" 
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THE  SUPPER  CLUB 

BY   EDWIN   M.  BROOKS 


OF  all  the  pinnacles  in  the  world, 
that  which  least  pricks  and  im- 
perils is  the  presidency  of  a  com- 
munity club  whose  only  aim  is  social 
pleasure.  It  is  the  Mount  Everest  of 
sinecures.  A  sine  qua  non  of  such  a 
club  Is  a  good  supper.  Without  that 
sure  anchorage,  success  and  edification 
are  an  empty  dream.  If  the  organiza- 
tion has  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  no 
one  must  be  permitted  to  take  them 
seriously.  They  must  be  simply  a  play- 
house in  which  to  work  ofT  the  surplus 
f  energies  of  that  small  fraction  of  every 
organization  which  wishes  periodically 
to  amend  the  constitution,  to  indulge 
the  instinct  to  tinker,  to  take  apart  and 
put  together  again.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  in  such  a  club  all  the  respect- 
able element  of  the  community  meet  on 
the  common  ground  of  liking  to  be  well 
provisioned  and  immediately  thereafter 
to  be  pleasantly  entertained.  In  the 
average  community  most  of  us  cannot 
afford  to  court  the  graces  of  elegant  liv- 
ing. We  cannot  give  or  participate  in  a 
state  dinner  at  the  White  House  and 
then  adjourn  to  the  Blue  Room  to  be 
enraptured  by  grand  opera  song-birds  or 
fiddlers  of  note.  But  the  neighborhood 
club  idea  solves  the  problem.  There  Is 
force  in  numbers.  And,  even  if  such  a 
club  does  not  possess  an  imperial  treas- 
ury, it  musters  a  mass  of  enthusiasm, 
appreciation,  and  desire  that  is  likely 
successfully  to  board  and  capture  all  the 
argosies  of  genius  and  talent  that  He 
hove  to  in  the  ofDng. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  Dulcinea  and  me 
to  find  mooring  in  a  suburban  village 
whose  inhabitants  are  moderately  pros- 
perous, very  intelligent  and  discrimi- 
nating, superlative  in  the  quality  of 
good  nelghborliness  and  in  the  capacity 
and  desire  for  good  entertainment.  We 
have  had  for  some  years  a  community 
club.  Wblle  its  members  are  not  so 
exclusively  hedonists  that  they  scorn 
philanthropy  and  abjure  altruism,  they 
hold  this  club  sacred  to  the  lighter  pro- 
pensities and  pursuits.  No  serious 
propaganda  is  permitted  on  its  platform. 
No  speaker  with  a  lugubrious  message 
is  encouraged  to  hope  for  a  return  en- 
gagement We  do  not  seek  to  reform 
the  world.  While  we  are  not  Epicureans 
in  philosophy  or  practice,  we  are  willing 
on  one  evening  in  the  month  to  indulge 
an  Epicurean  mood  of  the  better  sort, 
and  pursue  happiness  frankly  and  exclu- 
sively. 

While  not  fanatically  extolling  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  we  believe 
that  the  comer-stone  of  oar  successful 
history  is  the  bountiful  table  with  which 
we  have  comforted  the  inner  man.  We 
elleve  that  good  rationing  is  a  neces- 

ry  preliminary  to  good  enterUlnment, 

at  the  most  gifted  speaker  will  have 
Tsa 


hard  shift  with  his  audience  if  it  is  in 
a  rebellious  ferment  of  discontent  and 
criticism  by  reason  of  a  mean  feast.  We 
believe  in  practical  psychology.  We 
know  that  an  audience  which  assembles 
merely  for  a  lecture  or  a  musical  enter- 
tainment, without  the  Ingratiating  prel- 
ude of  a  good  supper,  will  be  made  up 
too  largely  of  those  heroic  souls  for 
whom  life  is  a  somber,  doleful,  dutiful 
thing,  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  fun  and 
frolic.  The  men  or  women  who  will 
leave  comfortable  homes  at  eight  o'clock 
In  the  evening  and  go  forth  to  a  lecture 
or  entertainment  are  not  good  material 
for  the  lecturer  or  artist — they  are  too 
select,  "too  bright  and  good."  too  far 
from  representing  the  good,  wholesome, 
mildly  pugnacious,  wanting-to-be-amused 
average  rank  and  file.  We  believe  that 
if  you  wish  to  assemble  an  audience 
that  will  come  to  friendly  grips  with  a 
speaker  or  heartily  enjoy  the  marvels  of 
musical  genius  and  cheer  it  on  to  still 
nobler  performance,  your  club  must  pro- 
vide suppers,  and  must  have  an  estab- 
lished reputation  of  providing  good  sup- 
pers. 

This  policy  will  provide  you  with 
Just  the  sort  of  audiences  that  you  will 
wish  to  be  a  part  of — representative, 
alert,  responsive,  red-blooded,  beaming 
with  prosperity  and  ambition,  gifted 
with  a  hearty  relish  for  the  good  things 
of  the  table  and  an  equal  eagerness  tor 
the  good  things  of  the  mind.  A  dining- 
room  with  a  multitude  of  inhabitants 
and  In  active  operation  is  one  of  the 
most  edifying  spectacles  which  civiliza- 
tion otters.  Especially  is  this  true  on 
your  club  evening,  when  you  meet  with 
two  hundred  of  your  contemporaries — 
elderly  ladles  of  gentle  history  and  con- 
versation, fitly  garbed  in  dark  dresses, 
with  fichus  of  Mechlin  or  Alenson  lace; 
robust  wives  of  your  local  Croesuses, 
with  proper  self-confidence  and  with  Just 
a  bint  of  costliness  of  attire;  maidens 
of  fresh  countenance  and  eager  spirit; 
bachelor  women  of  spirited  conversation 
and  piquant  wit;  a  few  of  the  clergy;  a 
banker  or  two;  shrewd  executives,  faith- 
ful accountants,  and  the  many  who,  in 
interesting  variety  of  occupation  and 
taste,  make  up  the  rank  and  file  who 
give  your  village  its  reputation  for  so- 
briety and  thrift.  What  a  grand  scene 
of  elegance  and  animation  when  the 
members  of  the  club  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  mollifying  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing together,  with  tvight  lights,  acres 
of  snowy  linen,  the  willing  and  swift 
service  of  volunteer  waiters — radiant 
and  vivacious  maidens  bringing  you  the 
salad,  rubicund  males  bearing  aloft 
steaming  pitchers  of  coffee! 

The  morale  resulting  from  such  a 
supper  is  invaluable  and  irresistible. 
The  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  in- 


terest, geniality,  and  kindness.  All 
things  become  possible.  The  musician 
excels  all  her  past  performance.  The 
orator  reaches  new  levels  of  eloquence 
and  friendly  understanding  with  his 
audience.  If  he  utters  a  sentiment  that 
is  lofty  and  brilliant,  the  instant  appre- 
ciation of  the  audience  magnifies  its 
effect  a  hundredfold  and  stimulates  him 
to  further  scintillation  and  increased 
felicity,  electrifies  his  reserves  of  vanity, 
and  Incites  him  to  flashes  of  wit  and  a 
continuity  of  humorous  observation 
which  would  be  utterly  Impossible  to 
him  in  cold  blood.  So  contagious  and 
potent  is  the  good  feeling  generated  by 
such  a  gathering,  so  flattering  to  one's 
amour  propir.  that.  In  the  fifteen  min- 
utes of  open  discussion  which  we  always 
have  after  the  address,  even  the  im- 
promptu speakers  borrow  the  gift  of 
tongues,  the  pedant  becomes  a  wit,  thp 
lawyer  is  sensible  and  brief,  the  doctor 
forgets  to  talk  In  terms  of  health  and 
abandons  his  Latin  derhatlves,  the  busi- 
ness man  becomes  fluent  and  elegant 
and  ceases  to  be  a  prosing  materialist. 

Because  the  temper  of  tbe  assembly 
Is  determined  by  the  supper,  and  an  un 
fed  or  ill-fed  company  will  manifest  a 
chill  that  few  speakers  can  wholly  diss! 
pate,  the  personnel  of  the  Supper  Com- 
mittee is  of  major  consequence.  I<ei 
them  be  persons  of  great  dependablenesf. 
energy,  resourcefulness,  constructiip 
imagination.  Let  them  be  in  general 
thrifty,  not  extravagant.  L*f  them 
realize  that  a  commonplace  supper,  if 
good  and  wholesome,  can  be  made  mem- 
orable by  a  single  exceptionally  satisfy- 
ing course.  I  recall  with  pleasure  a 
buffet  luncheon  sers-ed  at  a  certain  anni- 
versary gathering  In  June,  In  tbe  course 
of  which  each  guest  was  blessed  to  be- 
hold and  partake  of  an  iced  half-canta- 
loup in  which  nestled  a  sphere  of  caf^ 
mousse.  Sueb  a  triumph  of  chef  inven- 
tion, such  a  pleonasm  (as  Coleridge 
would  say)  of  palatal  temptation  and  In- 
citement, crowns  the  feast  and  perpetu- 
ates the  gathering  in  blissful  memory. 

To  tarry  a  moment  longer  with  the 
mundane,  one  of  our  supper  committees 
found  that  it  could  insure  Itself  a 
plethora  of  compliments  by  the  simple 
device  of  including  in  an  otherwise  good 
menu  fruit  fritters  Immersed  in  a  liberal 
sauce  of  delicate,  translucent  hue.  A 
little  worldly-mlndedness  will  suggest 
that  the  first  gathering  of  the  club  year 
should  be  a  harvest  supper,  booestly 
good  and  abundant — an  augury  of  a  lib- 
eral policy  for  the  season;  and  that  tbe 
last  course  of  the  final  supper  should 
outrival  everything  in  the  memory  of 
living  epicures — so  that  the  administra- 
tion may  go  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
and  band  over  to  its  successor  a  glorf* 
ouB  tradition  and  a  satisfied  constito- 
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ency.  Also,  whatever  item  of  any  menu 
may  be  the  piice  de  resistance,  let  there 
be  no  shortage  in  it,  no  narrowness  of 
calculation.  There  let  the  waiters  serve 
with  generous  hand,  without  visible  stint, 
let  the  chib'B  hospitality  be  expansive, 
baronial,  without  let  or  limit,  as  though 
some  Mscenas  were  "paying  the  freight." 
Bat  though  the  supper  is  the  indispen- 
sable foundation  of  the  club's  success,  it 
is  only  the  beginning.  It  must  be  for 
the  most  part  a  subordinate,  not  too  in- 
sistently noticed,  element  in  the  club's 
inventory  of  achievement.  As  befits  a 
club  in  a  community  priding  itself  on 
its  intellectual  standards  and  attain- 
ments, the  club  must  be  conspicuous  for 
the  quality  of  the  artistic  and  literary 
diversions  which  it  offers,  the  truly 
(esthetic  and  cultural  emotions  which  it 
excites.  The  entertainments  given  by 
the  club — musical  and  dramatic  recitals, 
addresses,  travelogues,  authors'  read- 
ings—must be  of  an  order  to  give  high 
satisfaction  and  stimulus  to  the  member- 
ship and  distinction  and  luster  to  the 
life  and  tradition  of  the  village.  But 
how  can  this  be  accomplished  without  a 
war  chest  by  a  club  whose  membership 
dues  are  barely  sufficient  to  buy  the  sup- 
plies for  provisioning  its  tables?  But 
that,  as  Kipling  says,  is  another  story. 

THE  presidents  of  the  club — our 
prime  ministers  of  pleasure — have, 
with  one  exception,  been  men  of  for- 
tunate endowment.  They  have  in- 
cluded college  professors,  bankers,  a 
riergyman,  a  man  who  graduated  from 
a  New  Hampshire  farm  and  a  New 
Hampshire  college,  and  a  man  of  many- 
faceted  genius  who  combines  in  one  per- 
sonality a  play-actor,  a  preacher,  a 
humorist,  and  a  past-master  of  the  art 
of  salesmanship.  Under  their  leader- 
.ship.  although  we  have  never  paid  any 
coin  of  the  realm  to  our  lecturers  or  our 
musical  or  dramatic  entertainers,  many 
delightful  evenings  have  been  brought  to 
pass.  Our  by-laws  provide  that  no  per- 
son can  be  president  for  more  than  one 
year.  Perhaps  this  is  on  the  theory  that 
any  man  of  good  attainment  is  likely  to 
have  enough  relatives  and  acquaintances 
who  have  gained  distinction  in  fields  of 
useful  and  interesting  endeavor  to  oc- 
cupy the  five  or  six  winter  evenings  that 
make  up  a  cycle  of  our  club  life,  but  that 
one  man's  resources  of  this  kind  are 
likely  to  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  so  that  another  should  take  his 
place.  Our  town  has  rephte  and  glory 
from  the  presence  of  a  college  for  young 
ladies.  Members  of  its  faculty  occa- 
sionally appear  on  our  platform.  We 
have  also  been  indebted  to  our  college 
neighbors  for  many  pleasant  musical 
programmes.  Thus  we  have  heard 
violinists,  pianists,  a  harpist,  readers, 
and  singers  to  whom  youth  has  given 
freshness  of  voice  and  animation  of 
style  as  well  as  comeliness  of  person. 
Perhaps  we  have  taken  advantage  of 
youth  and  innocence  in  asking  these 
budding  artists  to  appear  before  our 
assembly   without   other  compensation 


than  a  supper,  a  virtuous  consciousness, 
and  liberal  applause,  before  they  have 
yet  commercialiied  their  art;  but  they 
have  obviously  foimd  pleasure  in  the  ex- 
perience and  enjoyed  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be 
chosen  presidenC  of  the  club  for  one 
year.  I  esteem  an  election  to  that  posi- 
tion to  be  the  highest  of  honors.  To  be 
chosen  by  one's  contemporaries  master 
of  their  pleasures  is  a  superlative  com- 
pliment. Some  one  has  said,  "Tell  me 
how  you  spend  your  leisure  hours  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  are."  Dr. 
Johnson  expressed  It,  "No  man  is  a 
hypocrite  in  his  pleasures."  So  to  be 
elected  to  preside  over  such  a  club's 
adventures  in  pleasure  is  to  receive  a 
real  meed  of  praise.  He  who  has  not 
been  president  of  such  a  club  has  a 
serious  vacancy  in  his  experience;  there 
is  in  his  mental  acres  an  area  of  poten- 
tial appreciation  the  cultivation  of  which 
would  have  yielded  him  and  his  admiring 
household  much  pleasure  at  the  time 
and  much  agreeable  reminiscence. 

The  first  anxious  duty  of  the  chief 
executive  is  to  secure  a  speaker  for  the 
next  meeting.  I  am  sincerely  and 
heartily  opposed  to  fishing  for  sport,  but 
I  take  leaves  from  the  book  of  the 
fisherman.  In  general  experience,  I 
have  the  fisherman's  love  of  testing 
strange  and  mysterious  pools,  visiting 
unfrequented  spots,  varying  the  bait, 
finding  cloudy  days  good,  trusting  a  bit 
to  luck.  This  spirit  has  guided  me  in 
my  search  for  speakers,  and  now  that 
my  fishing  season  is  over,  my  rod  and 
net  packed  away,  and  the  catch  meas- 
ured, weighed,  and  recorded,  1  shall  not 
offend  modesty  more  than  does  your 
genuine  slouch-hat  fisherman  in  telling 
"what  luck"  I  have  had.  I  shall  speak 
in  the  first  person,  like  any  fisherman, 
for  you  never  heard  a  fisherman's  tale 
told  otherwise.  The  quorum  pars  magna 
fui  element  Is  specially  emphasized  in 
.stories  of  conquest  of  speckled  beauties, 
finny  monsters. 

Some  principles  apply  equally  to  catch- 
ing and  landing  trout  and  catching  and 
landing  speakers.  I  venture  this  claim, 
however:  that  the  art  of  booking  and 
netting  a  speaker  is  more  complex  than 
the  art  of  the  real,  unfigurative  fisher- 
man. Patience  is  essential  to  both  arts 
— not  to  abandon  the  sport  on  Initial 
discouragement.  Don't  let  your  shadow 
be  thrown  across  the  pool.  Don't  let 
your  speaker  to  be  forewarned  and  have 
time  to  think  of  reasons  why  he  cannot 
accept.  Fish  up  the  stream.  Don't  let 
your  intended  catch  suspect  the  number 
of  fine  fat  fish  that  have  already  declined 
your  bait.  Have  your  hook  well  con- 
cealed by  worm  or  moth.  Appeal  to 
your  speaker's  vanity.  Play  upon  his 
clan  sense.  If  he  is  a  Brahmin,  remind 
him  that  his  audience  will  include  a  few 
of  his  own  intellectual  kin.  Intimate, 
not  too  clumsily,  that  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  man  of  eminence  to  do  a 
real,  though  not  specially  conspicuous, 
public  service.  Do  your  own  fishing; 
don't  send  the  hired  man.    Don't  trust 


the  securing  of  a  coveted  speaker  to 
messenger  or  deputy.  Play  him  your- 
self. As  you  will  be  the  one  to  guide 
him  through  the  preliminaries  of  the 
club  meeting  and  set  his  stage  and  give 
him  and  his  audience  their  respective 
cues  in  your  introductory  remarks,  deal 
with  him  yourself  in  limine.  Let  him 
feel  the  warmth  of  your  palm,  let  him 
learn  from  you  at  first  hand  that  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  this  club 
are  your  meat  and  drink,  your  first  and 
only  concern  in  life.  Let  him  feel  that 
everything  possible  will  be  done  for  his 
comfort,  that  the  details  of  programme 
will  be  accommodated  to  his  slightest 
desire.  Create  in  him  the  belief  that  he 
is  approaching  a  resplendent  event,  of 
which  he  will  be  the  central  figure. 

I  once  without  introduction  visited, 
with  the  predatory  purpose  of  such  a 
fisherman,  the  mansion  of  a  man  of 
eminence  in  his  metropolis.  The  door 
was  opened  by  a  Scotswoman  of  strong 
character  and  the  defensive  attribute  of 
a  liege.  She  did  not  fan  my  hope  of  an 
audience  with  her  master.  "He  doesn't 
usually  see  any  one  unless  by  appoint- 
ment." I  opined  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  chat  with  me  for  a  few  minutes. 
"Won't  you  tell  him  that  the  President 
of  the  Supper  Club  of  Briardale  would 
like  to  see  him  briefly?"  The  official 
designation  impressed  her,  and  proved 
adequate  to  entice  the  great  man  from 
his  desk.  He  at  once  descended  to  his 
reception-room  and  greeted  me  as  po- 
litely and  pleasantly  as  he  would  a  cap- 
tain of  industry.  Circumstances  beyond 
his  control  stifled  his  amiable  impulse 
to  address  the  Supper  Club,  but  my  cast 
over  his  pool  was  rewarded  with  ten 
minutes  of  very  agreeable  conversation 
with  one  of  the  great  and  fascinating 
characters  of  the  city.  He  gave  me  a  bit 
of  worldly  wisdom  from  the  lecture 
world — said  if  I  wished  to  interest  a 
certain  lecturer  In  my  request  it  would 
be  well  to  offer  him  something,  the 
amount  was  not  important,  perhaps  ten 
dollars.  The  principle,  if  not  the  quan- 
tum, of  compensation  was  important. 
So  in  fly-casting,  if  the  color  be  rightly 
chosen,  great  size  of  the  simulacrum  is 
not  essential. 

At  another  time,  still  acting  on  Dis- 
raeli's principle  of  "L'audace,  toujours 
I'audacc,"  I  bearded  another  Douglas,  in- 
spired not  so  much  by  faith  or  hope  as 
by  courage,  accompanied  with  a  some- 
what adventurous  desire  to  meet  this 
man  of  far-flung  fame  under  honorable 
auspices.  An  inexperienced  flsherman 
sometimes,  by  hook  or  crook,  makes  a 
fine  catch.  So,  without  any  introduction 
to  this  scholarly  and  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, with  no  claim  upon  him  either 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  my  simplicity 
(my  success  proves  it  was  not  audacity) 
was  rewarded  by  his  prompt  assent  to 
my  request.  Not  choosing  to  make  a 
parade  of  candor,  I  concealed  my  sur- 
prise and  elation,  giving  full  expression 
to  them  later,  however,  in  my  punc- 
tiliotlB  solicitude  to  make  his  appearance 
before  the  club  and  the  travel  inciden- 
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tal  thereto  most  comfortable  and  agree- 
able to  him.  Our  executive  committee 
commandeered  the  most  elegantly  cush- 
ioned limousine  owned  by  any  member 
of  the  club  and  our  most  notoriously 
slow  and  careful  driver  to  transport  our 
distinguished  guest.  The  responsibility 
of  safely  conveying  our  guest — whose 
continued  well-being  was  of  considerable 
importance  to  society — weighed  upon  us, 
and,  while  we  did  not  take  out  accident 
insurance  for  the  benefit  of  society,  we 
felt  relieved  of  a  real  responsibility 
when  we  had  safely  returned  blm  to  his 
home.  I  suspect  that  what  drew  him  to 
instant  acceptance  of  our  invitation  was 
tlie  rich  connotation  in  the  name  Briar- 
dale.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  uni- 
versity associations,  and  the  name  and 
repute  of  Brlardale,  its  institution  of 
learning.  Its  highly  respectable  Inhabi- 
tants, moved  him  to  think  that  a  Supper 
Club  in  such  a  place  must  be  a  sort  of 
French  Academy,  an  assembly  where 
prosperity,  chivalry,  elegance,  and  learn- 


ing were  in  fortunate  partnership.  I 
hope  that  his  first  impression  remains 
unchanged.  The  gathering  received  his 
wise  and  humorous  address  with  an  en- 
thusiasm and  a  gratitude  which  still 
persist,  and  I  hope  that  he  pleasantly 
remembers  the  club  and  entertains  for 
it  a  reciprocal  friendliness. 

The  president  of  such  a  club  knows  no 
more  ecstatic  hour  than  that  during 
which  the  speaker  whom  he  has  per- 
suaded to  address  the  club  and  who  is 
now  addressing  it  for  the  first  time  In- 
spires it  with  entire  complacency  and 
admiration.  In  such  a  case  there  is  the 
preliminary  period  when  speaker  and 
audience  are  taking  each  other's  meas- 
ure— the  speaker  deliberate,  seemingly 
cold,  passive,  the  audience  respectful, 
interested,  expectant,  but  non-committal. 
Then  the  speaker  gives  the  audience  a 
few  sly  digs  in  the  ribs  to  test  its  met- 
tle, ventures  a  mild  pleasantry  to  test 
its  responsiveness.  Some  of  the  audi- 
ence begin  to  suspect  that  this  man  is 


going  to  be  a  merry  entertainer  if  lie 
finds  his  audience  Is  of  the  right  sort, 
and  then,  as  they  detect  a  gleam  of  wit, 
there  is  an  experimental  ripple  of  hesi- 
tant amusement.  This  breaks  the  Ice  of 
suspended  Judgment  The  Bt)eaker  sees 
that  be  Is  in  the  presence  of  kindred 
spirits,  eager  and  sympathetic.  Soon  he 
and  his  audience  are  in  the  fullness  of 
mutual  understanding,  launched  on  a 
career  of  enjoyment  of  each  other  and 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  address — the 
gifted  speaker  knowing  that  his  audi- 
ence are  hanging  on  his  words  and  los- 
ing nothing  of  what  he  says  or  of  the 
way  he  says  It;  the  audience  knowing 
they  are  listening  to  a  man  worth  going 
miles  to  hear,  a  man  of  red  blood,  sane 
faculties,  and  a  prodigious  capacity  for 
finding  zestful  interest  and  delight  in 
human  beings  and  the  human  drama, 
and  for  sharing  that  interest  and  de- 
light with  his  hearers,  speaker  and  audi- 
ence now  being  sworn  friends  and  allies, 
for  the  hour — and  long  afterwards. 


More  of  the  expcricitces  of  this  prime  minister  of  pleasure  will  he  recounted  in  a  later  issue 


PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


BY   CHARLES   K.  TAYLOR 


AFTER  a  description  of  the  "height- 
weight"  method  of  physical 
standardization  was  published  in 
the  March  15  issue  of  The  Outlook  there 
came  a  deluge  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
letters.  Most  of  these  were  from  super- 
intendents of  schools,  medical  inspectors, 
physical  directors,  and  school  nurses, 
many  of  whom  wanted  to  know  liow 
such  a  system  could  be  applied  in  any 
general  way  in  public  schools.  It  seems 
that  there  are  two  problems  to  be  solved. 
One  concerns  the  large  numbers  in- 
volved, and  the  other  the  prejudice  of 
many  parents,  especially  in  cities  of 
large  foreign  populations,  against  any 
kind  of  physical  examination. 

This  fall  the  writer  has  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  demonstrating  the  practical  side 
of  the  method  for  the  heads  of  a  number 
of  public  school  systems,  their  medical 
inspectors  and  physical  directors.  And 
along  with  a  very  frank  approval  there 
arose  these  same  two  questions:  How 
can  we  manage  with  such  numbers,  and 
what  can  be  done  with  the  many  who 
have  prejudice  against  physical  examina- 
tions and  measurements? 

Fortunately,  these  are  problems  that 
the  private  academies  and  privately 
managed  gymnasia  do  not  have  to  bother 
about.  So  It  is  that  the  height-weight 
system  is  spreading  in  the  private 
schools  and  In  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  like  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Philadelphia. 

At  first  glance,  however,  It  does  seem 
as  though  the  public  schools  have  ac- 
tually those  two  problems  to  solve  if 
they  are  really  going  to  do  anything 
effpctlve  by  way  of  physical  training. 


A    THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD    WINNER    OF    AN 
INTER-GRAMMAR   SCHOOL,  BEST   PHYSIQUE 

COMPETITION 
This  wa»  takpn  sevor*!  >ear«  arc  The  lad  becani* 
a  famous  IntercolleRlate  swimmer,  and  was  so 
perfect  physically  that  he  was  used  as  a  model 
by  Dr.  R.  Talt  McKenxle  (or  his  statue  of  the 
diacus-thrower.  which  won  such  favorable  com* 
ment  last  year  In  an  exhibition  In  London 


And,  in  fact,  a  great  number  of  medical 
inspectors  and  physical  directors  have 
come  to  feel  that  there  should  be  much 
more  emphasis  on  health  and  on  physi- 
cal development,  two  important  factors 
that  have  been  almost  obliterated  by  a 
great  excess  of  attention  to  mere  weight. 
After  all,  no  mere  weight  comparison 
can  possibly  provide  a  safe  Judgment  as 
to  the  condition  of  a  child's  health.  Too 
many  of  us  are  normally,  healthily,  and 
hereditarily  slender  to  make  mere 
slendemess  a  reason  for  saying  a  child 
is  "under-weight"  and  most  likely,  there- 
fore, has  malnutrition!  A  child  actually 
is  under-weight  when  that  child's  weight 
is  below  what  It  should  be  for  that  par- 
ticular child — a  matter  to  be' found  by 
medical  examination  only,  and  never  by 
mere  weighing. 

Let  us  examine  these  two  serious 
problems  In  detail,  and  see  if  there  may 
not  be  some  simple  solution.  The  first 
concerns  the  large  number  of  children 
involved,  and  the  great  burden  that 
would  be  thrown  on  the  medical  inspec- 
tors and  physical  directors  if  every  child 
were  to  be  given  even  a  brief  examina- 
tion and  a  brief  measurement.  Several 
heads  of  departments  of  medical  inspec- 
tion claim  that  their  staffs  are  so  under- 
manned that  even  a  brief  examination  of 
each  individual  would  be  almost  impos-  ' 
slble — especially  when  some  physical 
measurements  are  also  desired.  And  all 
this  is  true.  Many  such  departments  are 
sadly  undermanned.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  cities  and  towns  are 
equipped  with  thoroughly  efllcient  and 
complete   staffs,   which,    if  so   desired. 
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could  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
examine  and  measure  every  child  in 
their  sehools.  And  when  staffs  are 
undermanned  it  Is  not  difficult  to  bring 
popular  support  to  a  reasonable  demand 
for  an  increase.  The  values  of  medical 
inspection  can  be  given  such  effective 
publicity  that  It  would  be  a  short-sighted 
community  indeed  that  would  refuse  to 
make  provision  so  that  each  child  can 
come,  even  for  a  brief  period,  before  a 
competent  medleal  inspector. 

After  all,  signs  of  ill  health,  malnutri- 
tion, and  so  on  are  usually  quite  obvious 
to  trained  observers,  and  even  a  brief 
observation  is  a  far  safer  foundation  for 
a  Judgment  than  can  be  merely  the 
taking  of  a  child's  weight.  Frankly,  this 
is  one  vital  matter  for  which  we  are 
fighting — a  medical  examination  for 
every  school  child,  and  proper  steps  to 
correct  improper  conditions. 

So  this  problem,  after  all,  is  not  so 
difficult  to  solve.  Many  cities  and  towns 
already  have  staffs  large  enough  to  do 
such  a  work,  and  if  some  are  so  pro- 
vided there  is  no  real  reason  why  such 
provision  cannot  be  gained  elsewhere — 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  intelligent  cam- 
paigning and  publicity.  And  that  brings 
us  to  the  really  hard  problem. 

When  children  are  healthy,  we  should 
see  to  it  that  they  are  given  a  proper 
amount  of  muscular  development.  In 
the  March  15  issue  I  described  a  sim- 
ple method  for  obtaining  a  fair  judg- 
ment of  a  boy's  or  a  girl's  development 
compared  with  an  attainable  and  satis- 
factory standard  for  the  same  type  of 
build,  and  for  distinguishing  actual  im- 
provement from  mere  growth  gains.  All 
this  implies  taking  physical  measure- 
ments— a  performance  that  is  a  part  of 
the  regular  routine  of  most  private 
academies  and  colleges. 

Taking  measurements  of  public  school 
children,  however,  is  not  so  simple  a 
matter  as  one  would  think.  First  of  all, 
to  many  it  is  a  new  idea,  and  therefore 
to  be  received  with  suspicion;  and  with 
the  more  suspicion  beoause  it  concerns 
a  physical  examination — something  to 
which  all  parents  are  not  educated.  Now 
it  is  true  that  In  all  public  schools  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  intelligent 
patronage  that  would  fully  approve 
such  measures,  or  any  other  measures 
that  would  make  for  the  physical  benefit 
of  their  children.  In  some  localities 
this  would  include  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  the  parents  involved.  The 
opposition  would  come  largely  from  the 
foreign  quarters  of  large  cities  or 
from  sections  where  parents  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  possibilities  or 
methods  of  physical  training.  And  yet 
this  objection,  and  even  violent  preju- 
dice, can  be  done  away  with  and  effec- 
tive support  gained  if  one  or  two  simple 
expedients  are  used.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  them.  They  are 
merely  privilege  and  competition. 

The  first  step  is  to  Interest  the  boys  in 
physical  measurements.  This  is  only 
too  easy.  Boys  are  primitive  creatures 
much  interested  in  their  muscles.     It 


SCOBIXO  THE  BOY  EHPLOTEES  IS   A  LABGE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  BT  THE  "HEIGHT- 
WEIGHT"  SYSTEM 


has  been  well  said  that  if  you  measure 
a  boy's  biceps  he  is  your  friend  for  life! 
But  how  are  you  to  open  the  subject  so 
that  you  will  not  only  make  an  enthusi- 
ast of  the  boy  but  send  him  home  with 
an  enthusiasm  fit  to  combat  parental 
opposition  and  prejudice?  Well,  the 
interest  is  aroused  easily  by  shovring  a 
class  of  boys  a  well-developed  boy  of  the 
same  age,  and  taking  his  measurements 
on  the  spot.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
large  photographs  of  obviously  well  de- 
veloped boys  arouse  a  very  certain  inter- 
est. Then  announce  two  competitions, 
for  suitably  attractive  awards— one  for 
the  boy  improving  the  most  (and  this 
gives  the  best  chance  to  the  poor  de- 
velopments) and  one  for  the  boy  attain- 
ing the  highest  score  (which  gives  the 
strong  boys  a  chance).  The  mere  fact 
that  there  is  to  be  a  competition  in  a 
matter  of  natural  Interest  to  boys 
achieves  a  large  part  of  the  victory  at 
once.  The  boys  will  be  keen  to  be  meas- 
ured. They  will  swing  many  parents 
too — with  the  aid  of  that  prospective 
prize;  but  you  can  get  still  more  boys 
and  parents  if  it  Is  put  on  a  basis  of 
"privilege."  That  is,  it  might  be  an- 
nounced that  boys  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  competition  just  because  they 
want  to,  and  that  only  those  boys  will 
be  measured  whose  parents  request  it. 
By  making  entrance  a  little  difficult,  a 
little  "exclusive,"  boys  and  parents,  be- 
ing human  beings,  will  be  apt  to  put  in 
requests  with  great  promptness,  and  this 
they  will  do  more  readily  when  they  are 
given  a  mimeographed  request  blank  to 
be  signed. 

Now  suppose  some  do  not  sign — ^and 
some  will  not,  though  the  writer's  ex- 
perience is  that  this  group  will  not  be 
large.  Very  well,  leave  them  out.  Plan 
not  on  getting  such  a  system  going  in 
one  school  term.  Be  glad  if  you  can 
accomplish  It  in  a  year. 

The  measuring  can  now  begin.  When 
you  have  the  boys'  scores,  they  can  be 
posted  on  some  conspicuous  bulletin- 
board,  the  high  scores  being  given  spe- 
cial prominence,  and  with  the  low  ones 
notes  as  to  which  underdeveloped  mus- 
cles brought  the  score  down. 


Two  things  will  happen.  Those  who 
were  not  measured  will  wish  the  more 
strongly  that  they  were.  And  those  with 
poor  scores,  with  great  Indignation,  will 
demand  exercises  to  aid  In  bringing 
their  scores  up.  And  if  a  boy  exercises 
faithfully  on  an  assigned  exercise — say 
for  breathing,  for  arms,  for  shoulders,  or 
the  like — ^he  may  be  measured  again  in 
Ave  or  six  weeks,  and  if  he  has  gained 
the  correction  can  be  noted  on  the  bulle- 
tin. And  all  this  is  very  worth  while, 
even  if  at  first  the  boys  will  no  more 
than  strip  to  the  waist.  It  is  a-  start, 
and  even  the  backward  and  dubious  ones 
will  be  demanding  head-to-foot  measure- 
ments before  many  months  have  gone  by. 

And  then  the  final  spike  Is  driven  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  when  the 
prizes  are  awarded  for  the  highest  scores 
and  for  the  greatest  percentage  of  im- 
provement You  have  no  Idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous excitement  and  Interest  boys 
will  take  In  such  matters — and  very 
properly,  too.  For  it  is  an  important 
matter,  after  all,  whether  one  is  well 
developed  or  not.  And  the  interest  in 
all  these  things  is  redoubled  when  you 
institute  competitions  between  schools. 
The  writer  remembers  a  wildly  enthusi- 
astic one  of  this  character  between  four 
grammar  schools,  the  best  five  from  each 
school  being  selected,  and  all  twenty 
appearing  before  the  Judge  in  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  gymnasium.  The  Judge,  an  expert 
of  international  reputation,  first  picked 
the  best  boy  of  each  school,  explaining 
why  when  each  boy  was  turned  aside, 
until  he  bad  four  boys  before  him,  each 
the  best  of  his  school — four  fine  speci- 
mens too.  And  out  of  this  fine  four  he 
picked  the  best.  In  this  Judging,  the 
physical  score-rthe  relation  of  the  boy's 
measurements  to  satisfactory  ones  for  his 
height  and  weight — counted  two-thirds, 
and  the  remaining  one-third  was  divided 
between  symmetry  and  freedom  from 
defect.  The  thirteen-yearK>lder  who  won 
was  as  perfect  as  a  young  Greek  god, 
and  a  first-class  all-around  boy,  too. 

This  competition  brought  the  interest 
in  such  proceedings  in  the  four  schools 
to  such  a  pitch  that  the  following  year 
every  boy  was  measured,  and  again  came 
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a  similar  competition,  won  by  a  beauti- 
fully developed  boy  of  fourteen.  After 
that  there  was  no  question  of  objection 
or  prejudice.  They  all  demanded  meas- 
orements.  And  it  might  be  said  that  the 
newspaper  publicity  given  these  proceed- 
ings, with  the  published  photograph  of 
the  winner,  did  not  do  any  harm  at  all. 
It  is  not  diflloult  to  see  how  such  a 
procedure  would  create  an  effective  In- 
terest as  far  as  boys  are  concerned.    In 
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fact,  the  results  of  such  work  have  been 
proved  most  effective,  not  only  for  physi- 
cal betterment,  but  in  character  develop- 
ment and  In  the  class-room  work  itself. 

"But  how  about  the  girls?"  yoo  may 
well  ask.  Well,  does  one  really  have  to 
answer?  What  will  a  school  full  of  mod- 
em girls  do  if  they  find  the  boys  having 
some  tremendous  interest  out  of  which 
they  have  been  distinctly  left?  The  first 
thing  you  know  they  will  demand  simi 


lar  competitions,  and,  though  the  per- 
formance will  be  of  slower  spread,  it  will 
spread  nevertheless,  and  be  as  efTectlve 
with  girls,  almost,  as  with  boys. 

After  all,  you  see  It  isn't  so  hard  a 
problem,  and  surely  if  we  are  going  to 
have  medical  inspections  at  all  and 
physical  training  that  really  is  phystcal 
training,  it  may  just  as  well  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  every  individual  child  re- 
ceives the  full  benefit. 


LADY  BATHURST,  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
WOMAN  NEWSPAPER  OWNER 


BY   HELEN   HOFFMAN 


THE  late  Lord  Northclltfe  in  his 
book  on  "English  Newspapers  and 
their  Millionaire  Owners,"  which 
he  published  shortly  before  his  death, 
referred  to  Lady  Bathurst,  director  of 
the  "Morning  Post,"  of  London,  as  "the 
most  powerful  woman  in  England,  with- 
out exception  other  than  royalty." 

This  high  tribute  to  the  fearless 
owner  of  the  "Morning  Post"  is  shared 
by  a  big  newspaper-reading  public  of 
England.  I  have  often  heard  English 
people  commenting  on  this  conservative 
member  of  the  English  press.  "I  would 
rather  go  without  my  breakfast  than  be 
deprived  of  the  "Morning  Post.' " 

Every  one  admires  courage,  and  this 
Quality,  so  pronounced  In  the  brilliant 
director  of  the  "Morning  Post,"  has 
made  her  a  dominant  figure,  not  only  In 
journalistic  circles,  but  in  the  political 
life  of  England  as  well. 

The  "Morning  Post"  has  often  taken 
issue  with  Lloyd  George  and  other 
political  leaders  of  the  country,  and 
when  any  Parliamentary  action  has  been 
taken  which  it  believed  was  not  for  the 
best  Interests  of  the  country^  it  has  edi- 
torially said  so  in  no  soft  terms. 

This  titled  and  brilliant  newspaper 
owner,  like  Lady  Rhondda,  represents 
in  her  success  undoubted  proof  of  the 
ability  of  daughters  of  genius  to  safe- 
guard and  direct  the  great  interests 
handed  down  to  them  by  Illustrious 
parents. 

Lady  Rhondda,  the  world's  greatest 
business  woman,  a  director  in  more  than 
thirty  corporations  and  companies,  in- 
herited these  vast  interests  from  her 
father,  the  late  D.  A.  Thomas,  the  Welsh 
coal  operator. 

Lady  Bathurst  took  over  the  control 
of  the  "Morning  Post"  at  the  death  of 
her  father,  the  late  Lord  Glenesk. 

Lord  Northclitte,  in  further  comment- 
ing upon  her  genius,  said:  "You  may 
not  always  agree  with  her  methods  and 
policy,  you  may  not  always  agree  with 
the  enormous  headlines,  but  you  will  ad- 
mit that,  right  or  wrong,  the  'Morning 
Post'  is  bright,  consistent,  and  always 
English."  "Knowing,"  he  said,  "the 
internal  organization  of  the  'Morning 
Post' — for  every  newspaper  knows  the 
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COITNTESS  BATUUKST 

internal  organization  of  every  other 
newspaper,  just  as  every  army  knows 
the  organization  of  every  other  army — 
I  know  that  this  paper  is  produced  by 
the  genius  of  a  woman,  assisted  by  just 
two  really  capable  men.  If  she  were 
living  in  America,  her  name  would  ring 
from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  an- 
other, and  be  hurled  at  Great  Britain  as 
a  sign  of  American  national  superiority." 
Always  having  admired  Lord  North- 
cliffe  for  the  honesty  of  his  convictions 
and    the   almost    superhuman    courage 


with  which  he  backed  them,  I  felt  a 
great  desire  to  meet  this  titled  and 
brilliant  owner  of  the  "Morning  Post." 

I  wrote  to  Lady  Bathurst,  conveying 
my  desire  and  outlining  the  Questions 
I  was  tempted  to  ask  her  regarding  her 
Ideas  of  what  a  great  dally  newspaper 
should  represent. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  her  reply 
by  letter,  as  she  had  been  called  away 
from  London  at  the  time. 

In  brief,  she  wrote:  "My  Ideas  about 
Journalism  are  so  simple  and  crude  that 
they  would  be  of  no  Interest  In  this  com- 
plicated world.  They  are  merely  to 
stand  by  the  right  and  expose  what  Is 
wrong.  I  think  papers  have  much 
power,  but  there  is  much  I  should  like 
to  see  corrected.  I  should  like  all  sensa- 
tional divorce  and  other  criminal  cases 
cut  out  and  the  mere  facts  that  so  and 
so  are  divorced  printed,  and  the  result 
mentioned  as  a  matter  for  regret  and 
shame  by  the  guilty  party,  and  no  un- 
wholesome details."  (A  committee  of 
distinguished  men  are  now  conferring 
together  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  this  end — that  sensational 
divorce  cases  shall  not  be  exploited  in 
the  newspapers.) 

"I  should  like,"  Lady  Bathurst  further 
wrote,  "to  see  more  literature,  more  wit, 
more  information  of  a  really  interesting 
character,  such  as  scientific  matters,  gar- 
den, farm,  painting,  music,  etc. — less 
sensationalism.  In  fact,  the  ideal  would 
be  that  a  paper  should  contribute  to  peo- 
ple's happiness  and  sanity  and  not  to 
excite  all  their  worst  feelings. 

"As  for  politics,  the  paper  must  of 
necessity  reflect  the  bias  of  its  owner's 
and  editor's  minds,  but  if  it  Is  perfectly 
truthful  and  sincere  it  matters  not 
whether  it  is  Conservative,  Liberal,  or 
Labor,  Republican  or  Democrat  We  all 
like  an  opponent  we  can  respect 

"It  is  the  man  or  the  paper  that-' sup- 
presses the  truth  to  serve  his  own  ends 
and  who  lies  glibly  that  we  cannot  tol- 
erate. These  are  my  simple  views,  and. 
simple  as  they  are,  I  believe  in  them; 
and,  what  is  more,  I  know  that  if  you 
go  straight  ahead  and  fear  not  on  what 
you  believe  to  be  the  straight  road,  it's 
wonderful  what  you  can  achieve." 
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THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  MUSIC 

ABOUT    GOOD    VIOLIN    PLAYING' 
BY   W.   J.   HENDERSON 


A  WELL-PREPARED  imagination 
is  one  of  the  true  luxuries  of  the 
music  lover's  existence.  The 
preparation  consists  largely  in  the  easy 
adoption  of  certain  indeterminate  for- 
mula, phra^d  in  the  lubricated  lan- 
guage of  the  unscientific  observer.  "The 
piano  is  incapable  of  such  expression  as 
the  violin  attains.  The  violin  is  the 
most  expressive  of  all  Instruments." 
Now  to  one  seeking  to  enjoy  violin  play- 
ing for  its  own  sake  it  is  of  no  impor- 
tance to  know  whether  it  is  more  ex- 
pressive than  some  other  instrimient  to 
which  one  does  not  happen  to  be  listen- 
ing at  that  moment.  And  long  observa- 
tion of  concert-goers  has  convinced  me 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  dis- 
cover the  most  soul-melting  expression 
in  the  melancholy  wailing  caused  by 
the  use  of  the  sliding  finger  on  the 
left  hand,  a  method  of  heart-breaking 
singularly  neglected  by  Krelsler  and 
Heifetz.  I 

The  sliding  of  the  fingers  in  passing 
from  one  note  to  another  produces  a 
mournful  sound  much  like  the  crying  of 
a  baby,  but  it  destroys  the  outline  of  a 
melody  and  usually  leads  to  playing  out 
of  tune.  Therefore  let  us  begin  at  the 
beginning.  A  violin,  as  almost  every  one 
knows,  has  four  strings,  tuned  to  G,  D, 

A,  and  E,  the  first  tone  being  below  the 
treble  clef  and  the  last  in  the  uppermost 
space  of  it.  Those  four  tones  are  the 
only  ones  which  can  be  produced  from  a 
violin. by  simply  drawing  the  bow  across 
the  strings.  When  a  player  desires  to 
call  forth  some  other  note,  he  must  press 
down  some  one  of  those  strings  with  a 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  thereby  shorten- 
ing the  vibrating  part  of  the  string, 
causing  the  number  of  vibrations  per 
second  to  increase,  and  thus  raising  the 
pitch. 

When  a  violinist  holds  the  instrument 
with  his  left  hand  near  the  head  (the 
outer  extremity  where  the  nuts  for  tun- 
ing are  located)  and  presses  down  the 
first  finger  of  the  left  hand  on  the  E 
string,  he  gets  an  F.  The  second  finger 
gives  G,  and  the  third  A,  and  the  fourth 

B.  This  group  of  notes  belongs  to  the 
"first  position,"  as  it  is  called.  If  he 
wishes  to  go  higher  than  the  B,  he  must 
shift  the  first  finger  to  the  place  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  second.  The 
first  finger  now  gives  G,  the  second  A, 
the  third  B,  and  the  fourth  C.  This 
fingering  is  called  the  second  position. 

There  are  other  higher  positions  on 
each  of  the  four  strings.  The  "violin  and 
other  bowed  instruments  such  as  the 
violoncello,  therefore,  differ  radically 
from  the  piano  in  that  the  justness  of 
the  intonation  of  a  melody  Is  dependent 


>  An  article  In  this  mrlea  appeared  In  last 
n-eek'a  Outlook.  Other  articles  In  the  same 
srrlea  will  be  printed  In  later  limuea. — The 
editor*. 
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LEOPOLD  A17EB 

"Teacher  of  Heifeu,   Elman,  Zlmballit,  and 
other  eminent  playen" 

on  the  accuracy  of  the  player's  applica- 
tion of  the  left-hand  fingers  to  the 
strings.  One  cannot  play  out  of  tune  on 
a  piano  if  he  strikes  the  right  keys,  un- 
less the  instrument  is  out  of  tune;  but 
on  the  bowed-string  instruments  it  is 
possible  to  play  out  of  tune  with  almost 
infinite  variety. 
The  first  requirement  of  good  violin 


(O)  Bain 


FBITZ  KBEISLES 


"Long  observation  of  concert-ioera  has  con- 
vinced me  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
discover  the  most  souI-meltlng  expression  In 
the  melancholy  walling  caused  by  the  use  of 
the  sliding  finger  on  ihe'left  hand,  a  method 
of  heart-breaking  singularly  neglected  by 
Krelsler" 


or  cello  playing  is  that  the  instrument 
shall  be  in  tune.  This  includes  two  ele- 
ments. First,  as  the  violin  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  piano  or  orchestra,  it 
should  play  at  precisely  the  same  pitch 
as  the  accompaniment.  Secondly,  it 
should  be  in  tune  with  itself,  which  is  to 
say  that,  even  if  it  were  unaccompanied, 
as  in  the. case  of  certain  works  of  Bach 
every  interval  must  be  exact.  Playing 
in  a  pitch  foreign  to  the  piano  or  orches- 
tra is  infrequent.  When  it  occurs,  it  is 
probably  because  the  violin  Itself  has  not 
had  its  four  strings  properly  tuned  be- 
fore the  playing  began.  But  playing 
inaccurate,  and  therefore  discordant,  in- 
tervals is  very  common  and  leads  to  that 
kind  of  Eound  which  caused  the  famous 
Mr.  Weber  (of  Weber  and  Fields)  to  de- 
mand, "Who  sang  that  sour  note?" 

Unfortunately,  bad  intonation,  as  it  is 
called,  seems  to  escape  the  ear  of  the 
general  public.  Violinists  and  cellists 
play  out  of  tune,  singers  sing  out  of 
tune,  and  whole  orchestras  are  out  of 
tune  in  their  different  choirs  without 
disturbing  the  pleasure  of  audiences.  I 
have  heard  celebrated  opera  artists  sing 
a  whole  act  without  more  than  two  or 
three  times  being  on  the  same  pitch  as 
the  orchestra  and  yet  receive  as  much 
applause  as  if  they  had  delivered  their 
music  without  a  flaw.  Almost  every 
human  being  brought  up  in  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  Western  life '  Is  fond 
of  music,  but  not  one  in  a  thousand  has 
a  musical  ear.  So  perhaps,  after  all,  it 
signifies  nothing  that  a  few  who  hear 
accurately  are  annoyed  by  what  the 
majority  of  mankind  does  not  hear. 
Erika  Morlnl's  occasional  false  intona- 
tion and  Mischa  Elman's  tendency  to 
lachrymose  utterance  are  rewarded  with 
abundant  applause. 

Since  this  is  a  statement  of  what  con- 
stitutes good  stringed  instrument  play- 
ing, it  Was  the  duty  of  the  writer  to 
declare  that  playing  in  tune  was  its 
fundamental  requirement.  We  may  now 
pass  to  more  subtle  matters.  The  ex- 
pressive power  of  the  violin  and  Its  kind 
rests  in  the  management  of  the  bow. 
The  use  of  the  bow  corresponds  to  the 
touch  of  the  pianist.  There  is  tele- 
graphic directness  In  the  communica- 
tions of  the  musician's  brain  to  the 
strings  of  his  Instrument.  A  pianist  has 
to  overcome  the  mechanical  Intervention 
of  the  hammer  action,  but  every  shade 
of  the  violinist's  pressure  on  the  bow  Is 
reproduced  immi'diately  by  the  strings. 
If  he  stroked  them  with  a  gloved  hand, 
he  could  not  be  in  more  direct  command 
of  their  sensitiveness. 
Because  of  this  subtle  transference  of 


>  Iiong  experience  with  sensitive  readers  leads 
us  to  explain  that  Mr.  Henderson  la  referring 
not  to  the  Western  States  of  the  Union  but  to 
the  whole  western  world,  the  Occident,  Indud- 
The  KduS?;.  ^"°"'  '"''  "P"*""  J^'">»  Avenue.— 
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EBNA  RtTBINSTEIN 


"A  lar(e  tone  Is  advantneeoua  In  playlns  with  an  orcheatra,  but  It  la  not  eaaentlal  to  beautiful 

performance.     Eiika   Morinl   has   a   bis  tone,   but    Ema   Rubinstein's   Is   more   admired,    for  It   la 

essential  that  the  tone  be  pure,  mellow,  and  sonorous" 


the  Tiolinist's  thought  to  the  strings 
every  player's  tone  has  Its  own  charac- 
ter. This  tone  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
personality  of  the  player.  It  is  Quite 
true  that  instruments  have  their  own 
tones.  But  a  good  performer  can  ex- 
tract from  an  inferior  violin  the  best 
tone  of  which  it  is  capable,  while  an 
incompetent  one  will  draw  from  a 
Stradivarius  only  an  indifferent  quality. 
Helfetz  owes  much  of  his  success  to  the 
ravishing  beauty  of  his  tone.  Would 
you  Icnow  something  of  the  secret  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  shades  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  violinist?  Watch  the  wrist 
of  the  bow  arm.  To  be  sure  the  entire 
arm  should  be  absolutely  without  con- 
Etriction.  It  should  not  be  what  the 
athletes  call  muscle-bound.  But  the 
soul  of  the  bowing  is  in  the  perfectly 
flexible  wrist.  Even  the  manner  of 
holding  the  bow  with  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  possesses  comparative  insig- 
nificance, since  ditTerent  master  pei^ 
formers  have  difterent  ways. 

Tone  may  be  large  or.  small.  A  large 
tone  is  advantageous  in  playing  with 
an  orchestra,  but  it  is  not  essential  to 
beautiful  performance.  Erlka  Morini 
has  a  big  tone,  but  Ema  Rubinstein's  Is 
more  admired,  for  it  Is  essential  that 
the  tone  be  pure,  mellow,  and  sonorons. 
Purity  means  freedom  from  scratchiness 
or  twanging,  from  audible  scraping  of 
the  hairs  of  the  bow  on  the  strings.  It 
should  flow  apparently  spontaneously, 
like  clear  water  from  a  spring.  It 
should  always  be  mellow,  which  means 
that  it  should  not  be  squeaky,  or  dull 
and  opaque,  or  hard,  as  if  the  strings 
were  of  metal.  Steel  strings  are  some- 
times used,  but  they  should  not  sound 
steel-like.  The  term  "sonority"  does  not 
mean  loudness,  but  resonant  vibration. 
There  is  a  peculiarly  bell-like  quality  in 
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a  sonorous  violin  tone,  and  one  should 
expect  it  from  every  good  performer. 

A  beautiful  tone,  perfect  intonation, 
and  free  elastic  bowing  are  the  prime 
requisites  of  good  violin  playing.  .Two 
or  three  special  effects  will  doubtless 
attract  the  attention  of  what  is  called 
"the  average"  hearer,  and  he  may  wish 
to  know  something  about  them.  Har- 
monics are  those  high,  flutelike  tones 
which  seem  to  lie  beyond  the  natural 
range  of  the  Instrument.  It  was  long 
ago  found  that  by  lightly.  Instead  of 
firmly,  touching  a  string  with  a  finger  of 
the  left  hand  a  performer  could  cause 
an  overtone  to  be  heard  while  the  funda- 
mental tone  was  silent.  Every  musical 
sound  consists  of  a  fundamental  and 
several  overtones.  The  untrained  lis- 
tener can  hear  some  of  these  overtones 
when  a  big  bell  rings.  The  harmonics 
of  the  violin  and  other  bowed  instru- 
ments are  overtones,  and  they  can  be 
produced  from  all  four  of  the  strings, 
each  giving  a  different  quality  and  thus 
adding  to  the  number  of  tonal  tints  at 
the  command  of  a  composer. 

Reverting  to  the  bow.  the  listener  may 
acquire  some  idea  of  the  elasticity  and 
freedom  of  the  bow  arm  from  noting 
how  the  violinist  plays  staccati — those 
short  detached  notes  which  seem  so 
astonishing  when  they  are  sung.  A 
clear,  light,  firm  staccato  can  be  obtained 
only  by  good  bowing.  The  position  of 
the  bow  on  the  strings  affects  the  tone. 
Playing  close  to  the  bridge  gives  a  thin, 
nasal  tone,  often  used  in  orchestral  pieces 
for  special  effects.  Playing  a  little  fur- 
ther away  increases  the  power.  But  as 
the  bow  approaches  the  finger-board  the 
tone  decreases  in  strength  and  increases 
in  mellowness.  Playing  right  over  the 
finger-board  causes  the  tone  to  become 
veiled  and  very  soft.    A  different  variety 


of  soft  veiled  tone  is  secured  by  the  use 
of  the  mute,  a  little  wooden  contrivance 
in  appearance  like  a  small  comb,  pushed 
down  over  the  strings  at  the  bridge. 

All  concert-goers  who  are  observant 
must  have  seen  violin  and  cello  players 
causing  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to 
quiver  when  pressed  on  the  strings. 
This  produces  what  is  called  the  vibrato, 
a  swift  trembling  of  the  tone,  which  is 
believed  to  be  expressive  of  feeling.  It 
might  be  so  were  it  not  that  most  per- 
formers use  it  all  the  time,  so  that  it 
becomes  a  mere  mannerism.  Leopold 
Auer,  teacher  of  Helfetz,  Elmafi,  Zim- 
bnlist,  and  other  eminent  players,  is 
very  severe  in  his  censure  of  this  con- 
tinual employment  of  what  ought  to  be 
Introduced  occasionally  and  for  a  mani- 
fest purpose.  "The  vibrato,"  he  says, 
"is  an  effect,  an  embellishment;  it  can 
lend  a  touch  of  divine  pathos  to  the 
climax  of  a  phrase  or  the  course  of  a 
passage,  but  only  if  the  player  has  culti- 
vated a  delicate  sense  of  proportion  in 
the  use  of  it." 

Excellence  In  violin  or  cello  playing, 
like  that  in  all  other  musical  perform- 
ance, is  dependent  upon  something  be- 
yond technic.  There  must  be  purity  of 
taste  and  propriety  of  style;  but  such 
matters  do  not  readily  lend  themselves 
to  definition.  However,  the  most  in- 
experienced music  lover  will  have  no 
difllculty  in  perceiving  that  shallow  and 
showy  compositions,  such  as  the  con- 
certos of  Paganini  or  Ernst,  admit,  of 
more  ad  captanAum  playing  than  the 
dignified  and  deeply  felt  creations  of 
Bach  or  the  elegant  and  finished  writ- 
ings of  the  Italian  classicists.  At  the 
bottom  of  all  truly  great  musical  per- 
formance there  Is  a  certain  Indescriba- 
ble, but  none  the  less  evident,  nobility 
which  always  succeeds  in  making  Itself 
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"Excitement  is  what  the  unthinking  concert-goer  deiirea.  .  .  .  Many  music  lovers  prefer  Blman  to 
Heltetz  because,  as  they  put  It.  he  Is  'more  emotlonaa.'  Well,  you  have  to  make  your  choice. 
The  flnest  violin  playing  is  certainly  emotional,  but  never  sentimental,  lachrymose,  rude,  or  unflnished" 


known  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  find 
sensationalism  in  solo  art.     For  those 
who  do  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  best 
violin  playing  is  always  unbearably  dull. 
Excitement  is   what  the  unthinking 
concert-goer  desires.     He  would  rather 
observe    the    stormy    flights    of    rash 
Toscha  Seidel  up  and  down  the  finger- 
board or  the  bold  attacks  of  Boris  Ham- 
bourg  on  his  cello  than  to  be  wafted 
into  a  celestial  dream  by  the  seraphic 
chanting  of  some  new  Sarasate  or  the 
organ  tones  of  a  Casals.     Technically, 
'    almost  all  violin  playing  is  now  good.  It 
'    is    In    the    departments    of   taste   and 
style   that   we    have    to    seek    for   su- 
'    premity.      Many    music    lovers    prefer 
'    Elman  to  Heifetz  because,  as  they  put 
it,  he  is  "more  emotional."    Well,  you 
have  to  make  your  choice.    The  flnest 
violin  playing  is  certainly  emotional,  but 
never  sentimental,  lachrymose,  rude,  or 
unfinished. 

While  we  are  considering  the  playing 

of  bowed  Instruments,  we  may  give  our 

thought  for  a  moment  to  the  perform- 

'    ance  of  the  best  of  their  combinations, 

)    the  string  quartette.    All  that  has  been 

:    said  about  tone  and  Intonation  applies 

I    with  equal  force  to  quartette  perform- 

:    ance.    In  the  department  of  intonatiori 

!    the  requirements  are  very  ex-acting,  for 

'    an    absolute    agreement    among    four 

stringed  instruments  is  rare,  and  yet  it 

,    is  essential  to  true  beauty  in  quartette 

achievements.     Finish   of  style  in  the 

performance  of  such  an  organization  is 

another  necessity.    To  attain  it  the  four 

performers  must  play  together  without 

.    the  slightest  inexactitude  of  attack  or 

movement,  and  every  phrase  must  be 

delivered     with     fiawless     smoothness, 

.    purity  of  tone,  and  justness  of  accent. 


The  subject  of  interpretation  cannot 
be  discussed.  All  that  can  be  made 
obedient  to  clearly  definable  law  is  the 
technic  of  performance.  The  rules 
which  apply  to  It  are  general;  those 
which  might  be  laid  down  in  regard  to 
interpretation  would  surely  have  to  be 
equally  general,  but  much  fewer.  It  is 
dlfiBcult  to  go  further  in  determining  the 
requirements  of  interpretation  than  to 
say  that  the  style  should  be  appropriate. 
Now  style  Is  Itself  a  dubious  term,  for 
it  Is  open  to  more  than  one  construction. 
We  are  quite  ready  to  assert  that  the 
style  appropriate  to  the  performance  of 
one  of  Bach's  unaccompanied  violin 
sonatas  is  not  that  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto  and 
that  a  chamber  music  organization  could 
hardly  he  expected  to  treat  a  Beethoven 
quartette  as  it  would  that  by  Debussy. 

But  these  are  obvious  generalities.  An 
actor  does  not  read  the  lines  of  Augustus 
Thomas  as  he  would  those  of  Shake- 
speare. But  when  we  have  accepted  this 
rather  hazy  conception  of  style,  we  are 
still  confronted  with  the  fact  that  every 
composition  worthy  of  study  has  Its  own 
individuality,  and  that  this  individuality 
demands  of  the  Interpreter  a  special 
style.  Beethoven's  "Emperor"  piano 
concerto  cannot  be  played  in  the  same 
style  as  his  G  major  concerto.  The  true 
artist  will  of  course  endeavor  to  assimi- 
late the  art  work  and  reproduce  it  as 
nearly  as  he  can  in  its  own  spirit.  But 
he  can  never  be  any  one  except  himself. 
When  he  tries  to  be,  he  smothers  him- 
self in  the  wet  blankets  of  tradition.  In 
regard  to  vIoHn  playing  there  are  some 
very  uncomfortable  traditions  which 
cramp  and  fetter  the  genius  of  young 
artists.    These  are  the  traditions  about 


the  true  school  of  Tartlni,  the  true 
school  of  Bach,  and  other  true  schools, 
of  which  we  know  very  little  and  in 
some  cases  nothing  at  all.  Here,  again, 
it  Is  a  pleasure  to  quote  the  great 
teacher  Leopold  Auer: 

Tradition  in  reality  weighs  down 
the  living  spirit  of  the  present  with 
the  dead  formalism  of  the  past.  For 
all  these  hard  and  fast  ideas  regard- 
ing the  interpretation  of  the  older 
classic  works,  their  tempi,  their 
nuances,  their  expression,  have  be- 
come formalisms,  because  the  men 
whose  individuality  gave  them  a  liv- 
ing meaning  have  disappeared.  The 
violinists  of  to-day  are  rightly  Just  as 
individual,  each  In  his  own  way,  as 
were  those  of  the  past  Let  them 
play  honestly  as  they  feel  they  must; 
let  them  give  us  beauty  as  they — and 
we — understand  it.  Let  them  express 
themselves,  and  not  fetter  their  play- 
ing with  rules  that  have  lost  their 
meaning,  l^t  them  not  hamper  that 
most  precious  quality  the  artist  has— • 
his  style — ^with  the  dusty  precepts 
handed  down  from  times  gone  by. 
How  Is  a  violinist  to  conceive  the 
meaning  of  an  older  work  which  he 
may  be  studying  if  his  own  musical 
instinct,  his  freedom  of  conception, 
are  obfuscated  by  the  dictum,  "This 
must  be  played  in  such  and  such  a 
manner  because  So-and-So  played  it 
that  way  two  hundred  years  ago"? 

Therefore  in  the  end  we  are  forced 
in  matters  of  style  to  rely  largely  on 
innate  and  sedulously  cultivated  good 
taste.  The  finer  the  fiber  of  the  artist, 
the  finer  will  be  his  style.  And  for 
every  composition  he  must  have  a  cer- 
tain special  manner,  which  the  good 
taste  of  the  hearer  will  promptly  accept 
as  the  right  one. 


In  this  series  6j/  Mr.  Jtenderson  two  articles  to  be  published  later  are  "Tests 
of  Orchestral  Playing"  and  "What  Is  Oood  Singingf—The  Editort. 
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THE  CURSE  OF  A     BUMPER"  CROP 

BY   WILBUR   0.  BEDRICK 


"Ood  has  blessed  us  with  bountiful 
crops." — (Extract  from  any  Prest- 
dent'g  Annual  Thankgoivino  Procla- 
mation.) 

THE  history-minded  reader  will 
easily  recall  that  it  was  exactly 
this  event  of  bounteous  crops 
which  gave  birth  to  our  festal  time 
known  as  Thanksgiving  Day.  The 
proclamation  of  Governor  Carver  to  our 
Plymouth  colony  forefathers  had  all  the 
fitness  of  an  emergency  occasion  to  call 
it  forth  too,  since  a  repetition  of  the 
sparse  yields  of  the  year  before  would 
have  marked  the  pnd  of  another  "for- 
lorn hope."  The  Governor's  proclama- 
tion was,  in  fact,  made  to  a  body  of 
householders  supported  by  a  style  of 
farming  in  which  each  one  gleaned  from 
the  soil  at  first  hand  the  means  by 
which  he  lived.  As  technically  phrased 
in  the  words  of  modern  economics,  it 
was  a  proclamation  to  participants  in  a 
self-subsisting  style  of  fanning,  which 
then  prevailed  the  world  over.  This 
was  before  the  great  change  had  taken 
place  which  put  agriculture  upon  a  com- 
mercial basis. 

The  time-worn  words  quoted  above 
provoke  feelings  quite  other  than  those 
of  gratitude,  however,  to  no  small  part 
of  our  National  family  when  made  use  of 
in  this  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the  modern 
farmer  an  exact  case  of  using  old  skins 
for  new  wine.  By  him  farming  is  no 
longer  looked  to  as  a  direct  source  of 
living  to  his  household,  but  is  regarded 
as  the  means  of  making  money  profits 
the  same  as  is  the  case  with  any  other 
industrial  pursuit.  Farming  is  now  to 
only  a  slight  extent  a  self-subsisting 
industry.  It  purveys  to  the  market  for 
its  rewards  and  is  atTected  by  all  the 
hazards  of  an  ill-mated  demand  and  sup- 
ply of  products. 

The  main  crops  of  this  year — as  were 
those  of  last  year,  and  the  year  before — 
promise  to  be  of  the  bumper  sort.  The 
official  crop  report  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  for  this  year  maxi- 
mum yields  for  com,  cotton,  hay.  and 
oats.  Wheat  is  higher  in  yield  than  the 
average  for  five-year  crop  periods,  as  are 
also  the  potato,  the  apple,  and  the  to- 
bacco crops.  From  this  teeming  em- 
barrassment of  riches  there  is  but  singu- 
larly little  of  joy  among  farmers.  A 
Congressional  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  agricultural  depres- 
sion has  just  issued  a  report  of  seven 
volumes  upon  the  subject.  An  emer- 
gency conference  upon  the  farmer's 
needs  was  called  by  President  Harding 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and 
Secretary  Wallace  declares  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  farming  in  this  country  is 
the  worst  in  all  history. 
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The  farmers'  disgust  with  bumper 
crops  comes  from  the  fact  that  they 
over-supply  the  demand;  therefore  they 
always  sell  for  less  money  than  do  nor- 
mal crops  or,  even  at  times,  scant  ones. 
A  random  selection  of  the  big  crops  of 
staple  sorts  during  the  past  decade 
shows  this  plainly — the  sixteen-miUion- 
bale  cotton  crop  in  1914  sold  for  156,000,- 
000;  and  the  three  billion-bushel  corn 
crop  in  1920.  for  12.208,000,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  average  returns  per  an- 
num for  the  preceding  five  years  for 
each  of  these  crops  equaled,  for  cotton, 
$79,200,000;  and  for  corn,  $3,150,000,000, 
respectively.  In  his  annual  report  for 
1921  Secretary  Wallace  confirms  the 
truthfulness  of  this  outcome  by  the  state- 
ment, "A  large  crop  "brings  the  farmer 
fewer  total  dollars  than  a  small  one." 

The  human  demand  for  the  products 
of  our  farms  is  fairly  fixed  and  inelastic. 
Dr.  Pearl,  the  statistician  of  the  Hoover 
Food  Control,  in  a  recent  book  entitled 
"The  Nation's  Food"  shows  that  during 
a  seven-year  period  (1911-18)  this  de- 
mand amounted  annually  to  129,931,314 
millions  of  calories.  No  other  nation  in 
the  world  consumes  so  much.  There  is 
little  room,  therefore,  for  expansion  in 
the  American  appetitle.  Indeed,  subtle 
food  distributers  or  middlemen  have  de- 
vised many  other  uses  for  food  than  that 
of  mere  nourishment.  It  is  widely  used, 
for  example,  as  a  method  of  hospitality: 
it  gives  social  distinction,  and  it  has 
curative  qualities.  Pushing  middlemen 
have  made  food  more  attractive  for  all 
these  purposes  by  processing  the  raw 
material  into  novelties  of  all  sorts,  by 
packaging  it,  and  by  the  almost  ut? 
limited  use  of  advertising.  Schools  of 
domestic  science  everywhere  have  also 
done  their  best  in  making  food  more 
attractive  to  the  consumer,  and  therefore 
creating  a  bigger  outlet  for  the  farmer's 
crops  than  he  had  previously  enjoyed. 

Farm  fecundity,  however,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  can  easily  overflow  all 
these  channels  of  outgo  and  resolve  Itself 
Into  a  simple  case  of  an  over-supply  of 
food.  Dr.  Pearl  shows  that  during  the 
years  shown  above  the  yield  of  these 
farms  was  per  annum  in  excess  of  144,- 
636,152  million  calories,  a  clear  surplus 
of  more  than  4  per  cent  beyond  the 
amount  demanded.  The  money  eifects  of 
this  fatal  variance  between  demand  and 
supply  may  be  seen  from  the  claim  made 
by  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the 
crop  of  1921,  though  huge,  returned  to 
the  farmers  $7,000,000,000  less  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  and  for  1922 
$4,000,000,000  less  than  for  the  preceding 
year.  It  may  be  said  further  that  the 
crop  of  this  year  promises  no  variation 
from  this  rule. 

It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  from  the  fore- 


going that  city  people  and  fanners  do 
not  see  the  matter  of  crops  and  food  as 
eye  to  eye.  To  the  farmer  the  bumper 
crops  which  have  been  so  much  the 
theme  of  Joyous  newspaper  headlines 
and  editorials  during  the  present  au- 
tumn bring  little  else  than  grief.  A 
new  agitation  for  crop  restriction,  or  for 
fanners'  strikes,  of  which  we  heard  so 
much  two  years  ago,  will  probably  be  the 
reaction.  Indeed,  the  displacement  of 
the  old  self-subsistence  style  of  farming 
by  the  commercial  type  has  been  so  re- 
cently and  so  swiftly  done  that  phrases 
and  ideas  upon  the  subject  have  not 
changed  with  equal  speed.  The  rapid 
shift  of  the  bulk  of  our  people,  too,  from 
the  country  to  the  city  which  has  taken 
place  has  also  obscured  clear  thinking 
upon  the  relations  between  town  and 
country.  Some  popular  slogans,  for  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  this  greatest  of 
pursuits  are  clearly  city-made  and  are 
coming  to  have  more  and  more  an  ex- 
clusive city  acceptance. 

One  of  these  deifies  the  merits  of 
"bumper  crops."  A  second  choruses  the 
worth  of  a  "back  to  the  country"  move- 
ment. Here,  indeed,  is  a  fine  panacea 
for  demobilizing  the  city.  People  will 
remove  to  the  country,  so  the  theory 
runs,  and  thenceforth  feed  themselves, 
and  thus  leave  a  larger  food  supply  for 
those  who  remain  in  the  city.  The  in- 
telligent farmer's  reaction  to  this  pro- 
posal is  the  same,  however,  as  is  that 
of  the  steamship  company  when  it  hears 
that  its  rival  is  to  put  a  new  lleet  of 
ships  on  the  route.  Why  should  the 
farmer  always  be  the  victim  of  back  to 
the  country  movements,  colonizing  of 
soldiers  schemes,  and  new  homestead 
legislation  on  our  dry  or  swamp  lands? 
The  flour-mill  industry  has  never  been 
debilitated  by  gifts  of  free  mills  from 
the  Government,  as  the  farming  pursuit 
was  by  the  gifts  of  free  homesteads  a 
few  decades  ago. 

The  stressing  of  Intensive  farming, 
which  seems  to  be  the  press  fashion 
of  the  day  in  treating  of  farming,  ha^t 
little  of  support  among  farmers.  The 
thesis  here,  in  brief,  Is  that  the  Inten- 
sive is  the  better  style  of  farming,  be- 
cause it  gives  bigger  yields  per  acre 
than  are  now  the  rule  among  us.  Onr 
farming,  in  fact,  is  so  notorious  for  the 
low  yields  per  acre  which  are  got  from 
the  fields,  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  countries,  that  It  has  been  called 
a  system  of  "soil  skimming"  or  "soli 
butchering."  Our  farmer  is  dull  to  these 
criticisms,  however,  since  he  knows  that 
large  yields  per  acre  are  costly  in  labor 
and  fertilizer  expense.  Land,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  abundant  with  us.  so  be 
prefers  to  get  his  crops  from  the  use  of 
much  land  rather  than  from  the  costly 
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labor.  This  is  extensive  tanning,  and  it 
gives  a  lowering  of  the  fanner's  costs 
the  same  as  the  manufacturer  gets  a 
lowering  of  costs  through  the  use  of 
machinery,  wherever  possible,  instead  of 
men. 

The  evil  of  bumper  crops  must  at  bot- 
tom, however,  be  laid  in  large  measure 
to  the  fanner  himself.  The  farming 
pursuit  must  be  described  as  one  which 
is  in  a  highly  unstable  state,  or,  as  some- 
times more  strongly  put,  in  a  state  of 
genuine  anarchy  so  far  as  production  is 
concerned.  The  six  million  farmers  of 
our  Nation,  loosely  grouped  into  some 
dozen  or  more  classes,  according  to  their 
chief  product,  have  only  a  faint  sense  of 
class  unity.  The  independence,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  isolation  of  farmers 
one  from  the  other,  has  been  a  main 
element  of  pride  to  members  of  this 
pursuit  from  remote  times.  The  control 
of  the  industry  has  been  left  to  the  bare 
operation  of  the  laws  of  economics.  In 
this  subject  it  has  been  taught  that  an 
excess  of  output  in  one  branch  of  agri- 
culture will  cause  farmers  to  give  up 
this  branch  and  raise  something  else.  or. 
in  case  of  general  over-production,  turn 
to  some  new  trade.  The  functional 
effects  of  price,  as  these  sorts  of  results 
are  called  in  economics.  And  their  best 
examples  in  fanning. 

But  there  are  many  farmers  who  de- 
sire to  continue  as  farmers  for  a  life- 
time and  do  not  want  to  pursue  any 
otker  calling.  So,  too,  the  shift  from 
one  farm  enterprise  to  another  is  no 
longer  easy,  since  each  crop  requires  its 
own  outfit  of  machinery  and  of  training, 
and  these  are  no  longer  of  slight  ex- 
pense. The  case,  indeed,  is  on  all  fours 
in  farming  with  the  case  of  the  soft-coal 
industry.  Here  we  have  been  taught 
during  the  past  summer  that  the  cause 
of  our  present  bad  state  is  the  fact  of 
too  many  competing  coal  mines.  An- 
archy in  production  is  the  rule  In 
both  industries.  This  leads  to  rival- 
ries and  mistakes  in  production,  with 
the  resulting  attempts  to  charge  high 
prices  as  a  means  of  writing  off  the 
losses  which  come  from  wasteful  pro- 
duction. 

Doubtless,  too.  it  may  be  said  that  the 
marketing  or  distribution  of  the  farm- 
er's products  to  the  consumer  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  ideal  set  by 
the  California  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange 
for  many  years,  of  "one  orange  to  each 
member  of  every  family  in  the  land  each 
day,"  is  far  from  being  an  attained  goal 
in  the  case  of  other  farm  products.  The 
middlemen  distributers  are  to  blame  for 
this,  and  their  failure  adds  greatly  to 
the  naturally  weighty  evils  of  the 
bumper  crop.  The  food  middleman  sys- 
tem, like  its  parent,  commercialized 
agriculture,  are  both  of  recent  origin, 
and  the  former  has  had  in  late  years  a 
degree  of  harsh  criticism  from  the  pub- 
lic which  exceeds  that  vented  on  all  the 
other  trades  put  together.  The  food 
middleman,  as  his  name  suggests,  plies 
between  the  farmer  and  the  city  con- 
sumer and,  without  doubt,  performs  a 
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real  service,  but  in  a  back-handed  way. 
He  of  course  handles  nothing  for  which 
he  is  not  paid,  and  this  shows  at  once 
the  vital  distinction  that  there  is  be- 
tween food  need  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers and  food  demand — demand  al- 
ways implying  ability  to  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  takes  from  the 
farmer  only  what  he  can  sell  at  a  profit, 
and  this  leaves  much  of  a  bumper  crop 
as  waste  in  its  producer's  hands.  The 
paradox  is  therefore  often  seen  of  many 
people  without  sufficient  food  while 
much  of  this  same  food  is  wasting  In 
farmers'  fields  not  far  away. 

The  middleman  system,  in  short,  has 
no  programme  by  which  its  services  are 
directed.  Haphazard  ettorts  are  the 
rule,  even  in  this  vital  task  of  feeding  a 
nation,  and  as  a  result  great  wastes 
abound.  The  directness  of  interest  and 
clearness  of  ends,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  which  mail  is  picked  up  at  the 
farmers'  doors  and  carried  to  its  desti- 
nation are  widely  different  from  the 
devious  and  halting  practices  which  gov- 
ern the  distribution  of  food.  During  the 
war  the  middleman  system  of  this  coun- 
try broke  down  and  was  unable  to  per- 
form its  functions.  The  Hoover  system, 
though  hastily  got  together  and  ill 
equipped,  did  much  to  show  what  could 
be  done  by  a  more  deliberate  and 
planned  effort  to  take  food  from  where 
it  is  grown  to  where  it  is  to  be  con- 
sumed. 

The  remedy  for  the  particular  evil  in 
farming  which  results  in  bumper  crops 
takes  on  many  forms.  President  Har- 
ding would  have  better  means  of  spread- 
ing market  and  trade  news  to  farmers 
so  that  they  may  know  beforehand  what 
the  prospects  are  for  a  good  demand. 
His  own  words  upon  the  matter  are  as 
follows: 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  the  balancing  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction lies  in  the  lack  of  essential 
information.  With  instrumentalities 
for  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  useful  information,  a  group  of 
co-operative  marketing  associations 
would  be  able  to  advise  their  mem- 
bers as  to  the  probable  demand  for 
staples,  and  to  propose  measures  for 
proper  limitations  of  acreage  In  par- 
ticular crops. 

A  second  remedy  urges  the  Increase 
of  the  exports  of  farm  products  to  for- 
eign countries.  This  policy  was  the  key 
to  the  outcry  among  farmers  two  years 
ago  for  the  revival  of  the  War  Finance 
Board.  There  was  clamor  even  for  di- 
rect loans  from  our  Government  to  for- 
eign countries  so  that  they  might  make 
purchases  of  foodstufCs  from  our  pro- 
ducers. The  speedy  upbuilding  of  the 
buying  power  of  these  countries  shows 
little  of  promise,  however,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  farming  is  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced state  of  any  European  pursuit. 
Farming,  through  the  ease  with  which  It 
may  be  restored,  is  said,  widely,  to  have 
come  back  to  an  almost  complete  degree 
among  our  late  foreign  friends  and  foes. 
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With  nations  able  to  feed  themselves  in 
this  way  and  with  little  means  to  buy. 
no  trade  may  be  hopefully  set  up,  there- 
fore, which  will  take  oO  our  farm  sur- 
plus. 

Fanners  themselves  have  tried  to 
remedy  the  situation  by  various  sorts  of 
forcible  means.  There  have  been  dairy- 
men's strikes  and  threats  of  cutting 
down  crop  areas.  The  Night  Riders 
were  successful  to  some  extent  In  keep- 
ing down  the  tobacco  acreage  in  Ken- 
tucky a  few  years  ago,  and  the  burning 
of  a  bale  of  cotton  scheme  in  the  South 
in  1914-15  lowered  the  supply  of  this 
commodity.  The  failure  of  these  efforts 
has  pointed  out  the  remedy  which  is 
probably  most  practical  for  farmers  in 
seeking  to  control  "bumper  crops," 
namely,  organization. 

Farmers  have  been,  indeed,  organized 
for  marketing  purposes  into  co-operative 
associations  for  some  time  past,  and 
these  business  concerns  have  been  very 
successful.  As  is  well  known,  these 
farmers'  associations,  whether  of  the 
grain  elevator,  live  stock,  produce  ship- 
ping, or  creamery  types,  are  merely  joint 
efforts  on  the  part  of  farmers  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  common  business 
service  to  each  of  their  members.  The 
last  Census  shows  that  ten  per  cent  of 
our  farmers  are  members  of  these  bodies 
and  that  the  gross  amount  of  sales 
made  through  these  agencies  was  in  the 
j'ear  1919  in  excess  of  $700,000,000.  Co- 
operation in  these  groups  is  usually 
made  upon  a  commodity  basis,  and  not 
rarely  the  local  units  are  federated  into 
State  organizations,  of  which  the  Cali- 
fornia Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  is  the  best- 
known  type.  Whether  large  or  small, 
however,  these  agencies  content  them- 
selves with  taking  the  place  of  the  local 
middleman.  They  take  over  the  ser- 
vices of  the  David  Harums  among  our 
middlemen  class,  but  otherwise  they 
make  use  of  the  marketing  machinery 
ef  the  land  exactly  as  did  their  fore- 
bears. 

Another  type  of  farm  organization, 
and  one  which  has  held  the  very  center 
of  the  stage  for  the  past  few  years,  is 
the  Farm  Bureau.  This  grew  out  of  the 
agricultural  extension  movement  put  on 
by  the  Federal  Government  nearly  a 
decade  ago.  It  was  plain  that  the  county 
farm  agent,  provided  by  this  plan,  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  his  message  to  each 
separate  farm  family  within  his  charge 
and  that  organization  of  some  sort  must 
be  set  up.  The  Farm  Bureau  was  the 
result,  and  possibly  there  Is  no  better 
description  of  its  nature  than  to  say 
that  It  answers  the  purpose  for  each 
rural  county  that  the  well-known  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  does  for  the  town  and 
city.  Although  these  too  have  been 
federated  into  State  and  even  National 
societies  and  number  their  members  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  the  edge  of  the 
movement  has  been  dulled  somewhat  by 
the  extreme  multiplicity  of  reforms 
which  were  undertaken. 

The  type  of  organization  which  goes 
much  further  than  either  of  these  is  the 
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type,  however,  which  has  most  of  pront 
ise  for  the  prevention  of  bumper  crops. 
This  is  the  type  to  which  dairymen  have 
committed  themselves  in  the  milk  areas 
of  most  of  our  large  cities.  It  is  the 
type  with  which  the  raisin  growers  of 
California,  the  Burley  tobacco  growers 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  prune  and  apricot 
growers  of  California  have  identified 
themselves.  It  is  the  type  made  fully 
legal  by  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  of  the 
present  Congress,  subject  only  to  such 
oversight  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  give.  Fanners'  organizations 
of  this  type  go  much  further  than  the 
mere  marketing  of  their  products  or  the 
setting  up  of  a  bureau  for  promoting 
purposes:  they  undertake  the  control  of 
production  Itself. 

Perhaps  the  now  legal-proof  dairy- 
men's leagues  Illustrate  the  aims  and 
methods  of  this  new  type  as  fully  as  can 
be  done  by  single  concrete  examples. 
Dairy  milk  has  become  In  recent  years 
a  necessity  to  cities  to  a  scarcely  less 
degree  than  a  water  supply.  It  is  a 
commodity  which  does  not  stand  long 
shipment,  and  hence  must  be  produced 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  use.  This, 
together  with  the  restraints  of  the  sani* 


tary  tests  laid  down  by  the  city,  makes 
the  matter  of  monopolizing  a  supply  of 
milk  fairly  easy  for  the  interested  dairy- 
men. Competition  as  a  regulator  of  the 
dairymen  pursuit  breaks  down,  as  it 
always  does  where  co-operation  is  i>os- 
slble.  The  chaos  and  anarchy  of  the 
milk  trade  about  our  large  cities  which 
have  filled  much  newspaper  space  during 
the  past  few  years  are  surely  a  reproach 
upon  competitive  control.  The  leaguing 
of  the  dairymen  into  joint  effort  has 
been  the  remedy  by  which  a  stabilized 
milk  trade  has  been  brought  about  in 
recent  years.  Dairymen  near  our  large 
cities,  numbering  In  each  case  many 
thousands,  sell  their  product  as  a  single 
man  as  the  result  of  this  organization. 
They  Insist  upon  "the  closed  shop"  plan 
so  far  as  the  city  distributer's  right  to 
buy  of  non-league  dairymen  Is  concerned. 
Their  league  pledges  give  the  control  of 
the  size  of  herds  which  each  may  own 
to  the  organization,  so  that  the  danger 
of  an  over-supply  of  milk  Is  cut  out.  By 
a  closely  bound  union  of  this  sort  the 
dairying  industry  has  become  stabilized 
and  made  to  yield  a  profit.  Further, 
when  proper  public  supervision  is  given, 
the  consumer  is  not  overcharged  for  his 


milk,  while  always  having  the  assurance 
of  a  full  supply  of  this  needed  food. 

The  farmers  of  to-day,  in  some 
branches  of  their  pursuit,  are  in  the 
throes  of  the  economic  changes  which 
overtook  the  laboring  classes  and  the 
more  capitalized  industries  three  or  four 
decades  ago.  They  have  felt  the  joys 
of  product  "pooling,"  of  "collective  bar- 
gaining," and  of  Intensive  co-operation, 
which  these  interests  were  denied  by 
the  anti-pooling,  anti-agreement,  and 
anti-trust  laws  of  this  period.  During 
the  war  some  potent  object-lessons  were 
given  by  the  Government  as  to  the  gains  ; 
which  are  possible  through  production 
according  to  a  programme.  The  Joint 
system  of  railways,  the  single  food  and 
coal  control,  and  the  unified  labor  and 
factory  power  of  this  time  spoke  loudly 
for  the  efficiency  which  comes  from 
using  the  "get-together"  plan  in  indus- 
try. A  production  programme,  in  short, 
more  than  anything  else.  Is  the  need  of 
our  farmers  at  the  present  time.  They 
would  be  stupid  Indeed,  with  the  facIU- 
ties  given  by  our  modern  means  of  trans- 
port and  communication,  not  to  take 
advantage  of  organization  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  evils  of  bumper  crops. 


DEATH  AND  THE   FLYING   MAN 

BY  MARION   COUTHOUY   SMITH 


An-THTO  KAif  went  trailing  Death; 
But  his  intrepid  soul. 
When  at  last  they  met  and  clinched. 
Was  left  both  gay  and  whole. 

There  are  other  wings,"  said  Death: 
"Spread  them  in  the  light; 

Drop  the  wood  and  drop  the  flesh; 
Try  a  longer  flight!" 


"Good!"  said  the  flying  man. 

"I'll  go  on  with  you." 
But  the  shreds  he  left  behind 

Were  all  men  had  to  view. 

Something  they  laid  in  hollow  earth. 

With  a  box  and  shroud; 
They  could  not  hear  the  laugh  that  dropped 

From  a  high,  bright  cloud. 


THE  MEANING  OF  PASTEUR 

BY  WILLIS  FLETCHER  JOHNSON 


THERE  were  brave  men  before  Aga- 
memnon; but  they  did  nothing 
that  secured  lasting  record.  There 
were  voyagers  who  visited  America  be- 
fore Columbus;  but  they  did  not  open 
the  continent  to  general  and  permanent 
settlement.  There  were  steamboat 
makers  before  Fulton,  and  telegraph  in- 
ventors before  Morse;  but  they  did  not 
bring  those  devices  into  practical  use. 

There  were  In  like  manner  bacteriolo- 
gists before  Pasteur;  but  none  of  them 
achieved  results  of  epochal  importance, 
or  even  realized  the  significance  of  what 
they  did  accomplish.  We  must  honor 
them,  of  course,  for  what  they  did. 
Leeuwenhoek  as  early  «s  1673,  using 
only  a  single  lens,  discovered  mlcro- 
Tganlsms — a    veritable    landmark     of 

fence.    Inspired  by  this,  Plenclz,  a  cen- 


tury later,  conceived  the  theory  that 
diseases  were  caused  by  such  organisms, 
or  at  least  were  associated  with  them, 
and  that  there  was  a  separate  and  spe- 
cific bacterium  for  each  disease.  He 
was  thus  very  close  to  a  great  truth,  but 
he  was  unable  to  demonstrate  his  theory 
or  to  act  upon  It.  The  development  of 
the  compound  microscope,  scarcely  a 
hundred  years  ago,  greatly  promoted 
bacterial  research.  Bassi  In  1832  dis- 
covered that  a  disease  of  silkworms  was 
accompanied  by  what  he  regarded  as  a 
minute  vegetable  growth;  but  he  was 
unable  to  determine  whether  that 
growth  was  the  cause  or  a  result  of  the 
disease.  A  few  years  later  Ehrenberg 
enumerated  no  fewer  than  sixteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ralcro-organlsms;  Schoen- 
lein  found  a  minute  parasite  In  the  skin 


disease  known  as  favus,  and  Malmsten 
found  a  similar  growth  In  barber's 
Itch.  Cohn,  whose  researches  extended 
through  many  years  (from  1863  to 
1876),  divided  bacteria  into  two  classes: 
the  spherical  cocci  and  the  rod-shaped 
bacilli.  All  of  these  and  others  preceded 
Pasteur.  Most  of  them  were  botanists, 
who  regarded  the  mloro-organlsms  as 
mere  vegetation.  Not  one  of  them  bad 
any  vision  of  the  relation  of  their  dis- 
coveries to  human  life  and  health,  or 
of  the  development  of  a  great  system  of 
therapeutics  and  prophylaxis.  That  was 
reserved  for  Louis  Pasteur. 

He  began  work  chiefly  as  a  chemist  and 
as  a  student  and  practitioner  of  what 
we  may  call  the  mechanics  of  chemistry. 
His  first  important  researches  and  dis- 
coveries were  In  crystallography  and  po- 
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larizatlon;  apparently  as  tar  as  possible 
from  biology-  Yet  from  observing  tlie 
effect  of  polarized  light  upon  crystals  of 
tartaric  acid  his  transcendent  vision 
swept  through  the  vhole  gamut  of 
science  and  beheld  as  Its  goal  the  elimi- 
iiation  of  all  communicable  diseases 
from  the  world! 

His  study  of  tartario-acid  crystals-^in 
processes  of  wine  manufacture — led  him 
directly  to  the  study  of  fermentation, 
which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  most 
obscure  of  processes,  understood  by  no- 
body. Perhaps  the  theory  nearest  to  the 
truth  was  that  of  Cagnaird-Latour,  who 
held  that  beer  yeast  was  a  vegetable 
product  In  this  be  was  supported  by 
Schwann  and  Kuetzing.  But  Berzelius 
contradicted  him,  insisting  that  fermen- 
tation was  due  to  what  he  described  as 
catalytic  force;  and  Liebig  also  con- 
demned bis  notions,  insisting  that  the 
process  in  question  was  purely  mechani- 
cal and  had  nothing  to  do  with  life, 
either  animal  or  vegetable.  In  such 
division  of  what  was  then  the  foremost 
selentiflc  opinion  of  the  world,  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Claude  Ber- 
nard in  despair  dismissed  the  whole 
subject  as  hopelessly  obscure. 

Pasteur,  however,  regarded  obscurity 
as  something  to  be  enlightened  and  an 
obstacle  as  something  to  be  overcome. 
His  rule  of  action  was  to  "prove  all 
things"  by  practical  and  precise  experi- 
ment. So  he  presently  was  able  to 
demonstrate  that  fermentation  in  all  its 
forms  was  not  a  mechanical  but  a  bio- 
logical process,  and  was  a  phenomenon 
not  of  vegetable  but  of  animal  life.  This 
led  straight  to  a  battle  royal  over  abio- 
genesis.  Long  before  Harvey  bad  pro- 
pounded the  great  truth,  Omne  vivum 
ex  ovo — or  ex  vivo;  or,  AU  life  comes 
from  living  germs.  But  he  never  proved 
it.  He  could  not  prove  it.  And  for  all 
the  years  after  him  until  Pasteur's  time 
belief  in  spontaneous  generation  widely 
prevailed.  Dead  matter  through  proc- 
esses of  fermentation  or  putrefaction  or 
otherwise  was  supposed  to  be  trans- 
formed Into  living  matter.  Obviously, 
there  was — there  could  be — no  more  im- 
portant problem  than  this  in  the  whole 
domain  of  biological  science;  indeed,  in 
cosmogony  itself.  Many  great  scientists 
devoted  themselves  to  it:  Spallanzani, 
Schulze.  Schwann,  Schroeder,  Dusch, 
and  others.  But  Pasteur  and  Pouchet 
were  the  supreme  protagonists,  the  one 
on  the  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other. 
In  the  greatest  duel  in  the  history  of 
science.  The  result  was  the  complete 
demonstration  and  confirmation  of  Har- 
vey's law  of  the  origin  of  life — that, 
and  the  conception  of  Pasteur's  trans- 
cendent vision  of  the  elimination  from 
the  world  of  all  zymotic  plagues. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  review  even 
In  brief  synopsis  his  gigantic  work  on 
the  etiology  of  communicable  diseases, 
of  the  prevention  of  infection,  and  on 
prevention  or  cure  by  means  of  inocula- 
tion. To  the  first  and  third  of  these 
achievements  be  devoted  himself,  leav- 
ing the  second  to  his  illustrious  contem- 


porary and  part  disciple.  Lister,  whom 
he  had  inspired  and  taught  by  his  re- 
searches into  fermentation.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Pasteur,  there  would  have  been 
none  of  the  achievements  of  Lister.  In 
like  manner,  from  Pasteur's  researches 
and  demonstrations  proceeded,  not  only 
his  own  achievements  against  pebrine, 
anthrax,  rabies,  and  what  not;  but  also 
those  of  Neisser,  Hansen,  Koch,  Roux, 
Yersin,  Metchnikotf,  Behrlng,  Kitasato, 
Haffkine,  Finlay,  Ross,  Wright,  Semple, 
and  their  compeers  in  combating  gland- 
ers, tetanus,  diphtheria,  typhoid,  cholera, 
yellow  fever,  malaria,  bubonic  plague, 
leprosy,  pneumonia,  and  other  ills  that 
flesh  Is  heir  to.  There  was  an  old-time 
epigram — 

£F{  Lvra  non  lyrastei, 
Lutherua  non  saltasset. 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the 
influence  which  Nicholas  de  Lyra  exer- 
cised upon  the  Reformation.  There  can 
be  none  as  to  that  which  Louis  Pasteur 
exerted  upon  the  whole  vast  and  still 
expanding  science  of  bacteriopathology 
and  bacteriotherapy. 

That  was  and  is  the  meaning,  the  sig- 
nificance, of  Pasteur  to  the  world,  in 
terms  of  material  science  and  of  human 
health  and  life.  Yet  as  the  centenary  of 
his  birth  (December  27,  1822)  ap- 
proaches there  comes  to  mind  a  still 
loftier  significance,  further  reaching 
and  more  enduring,  since  it  has  to  do, 
not  alone  with  the  material,  but  also 
with  the  Intellectual  and  the  spiritual 
domain  of  man.  And  that  higher  signlfl- 
cance  Is  threefold. 

First,  vision.  Conspicuously  and  su- 
premely above  his  forerunners  and  his 
contemporaries,  Pasteur  was  a  man  of 
vision.  One  of  the  eminent  scholars  of 
our  own  day  has  said  that  if  a  man  has 
not  vision  he  can  never  be  a  great  scien- 
tist. Assuredly,  he  can  never  be  su- 
premely great.  Thousands  of  persons 
before  Galileo  saw  the  lamp  swinging  in 
the  church  at  Pisa,  but  only  he  bad  the 
vision  to  perceive  in  it  an  dcular  demon- 
stration of  a  great  natural  law.  Thou- 
sands before  Newton  had  seen  apples 
fall  from  trees  to  the  ground,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  his  transcendent  vision  to 
see  in  that  familiar  phenomenon  the 
principle  which  controlled  the  innumer- 
able spheres  of  the  immeasurable  uni- 
verse. So,  while  many  others  perceived 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  and  the  myriad  teeming 
micro-organisms  therein,  it  required  the 
vision  of  Pasteur  to  see  in  them  the  fac- 
tors at  once  of  disease  and  of  health,  of 
death  and  of  life,  and  the  assured  high- 
road to  conquest  over  the  deadliest  of 
pestilences. 

Second,  unity.  I  have  recalled  the  fact 
that  he  began  work  as  a  chemist,  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  biology.  In- 
deed, he  was  for  that  reason  at  first 
reluctant  to  undertake  the  bacterial  com- 
mission which  Dumas  urged  upon  him. 
But  from  the  chemistry  of  crystals  and 
of  light  he  made  his  consistent  way 
through  organic  chemistry  and  so  into 
biology,  demonstrating  the  essential  con- 


nection between  the  two  and  disclosing 
the  reciprocal  influences  of  chemistry 
upon  biology  and  of  biology  upon  chem- 
istry. No  man  ever  contributed  more  to 
recognition  of  the  coherent  unity  of 
science.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say  the  harmony  of  science;  for 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  biological 
processes  are  not  identical,  though  they 
are  all  directly  Interrelated. 

Third,  faith.  There  never  was  a  more 
timely  or  more  suggestive  coincidence  in 
human  history  than  that  of  Pasteur's 
contemporaneity  with  Darwin  and  Hux- 
ley and  Haeckel  and  their  colleagues  in 
the  purely  materialistic  exploitation  of 
the  philosophy  of  evolution.  Darwin 
himself  probably  never  relinquished 
spiritual  faith;  but  a  host  of  others, 
strong  in  the  strength  of  his  great  name, 
went  to  extremes  that  he  never  would 
have  sanctioned  in  proclaiming  an  ir- 
remediable antagonism  between  science 
and  religious  faith — extremes  culminat- 
ing in  the  monstrous  proposition  that, 
even  though  there  was  no  possibility  of 
proving  that  spontaneous  generation 
ever  had  occurred  or  could  occur,  yet  "it 
must  be  so,  for  otherwise  we  should  be 
compelled  to  believe  in  Ood"!  Amid 
such  counsels  and  such  propaganda  it 
was  indescribably  Impressive  that  Pas- 
teur, the  peer  of  the  foremost  scientists 
of  his  age,  and  the  superior  of  all  others 
in  that  department  of  scientific  research 
and  demonstration  which  was  most  per- 
tinent and  essential  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  controversy  between  science 
and  faith,  stood  resolutely  and  inflexibly 
on  the  side  of  spiritual  and  Christian 
faith.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  he 
stood  for  faith,  but  not  against  science. 
For  here  again  his  marvelous  vision  was 
triumphant.  He  saw  that  between  true 
faith  and  true  science  there  was  not, 
there  could  not  be,  conflict  or  contro- 
versy. For  here  again  his  principle  of 
unity,  or  of  harmony,  prevailed.  Just  as 
all  departments  of  science — mechanical, 
chemical,  biological — so  far  as  they  were 
true  must  be  in  perfect  accord,  so 
science,  so  far  as  it  was  true,  and  faith, 
so  far  as  it  was  true,  must  also  be  In 
exact  harmony.  Others  before  him  bad 
believed  this.  Guyot  as  a  geologist  and 
Gray  as  a  botanist  had  declared  it.  But 
it  was  reserved  for  Pasteur  as  a  biolo- 
gist, and  therefore  concerned  with  the 
very  highest  phases  of  science,  not  only 
to  believe  it  and  to  declare  it,  but,  so 
far  as  was  humanly  possible,  to  demon- 
strate it;  at  any  rate,  to  demonstrate  it 
to  a  degree  quite  Irrefuteble  by  bis 
opponents. 

Such  was  the  threefold  significance  of 
the  immortal  sage  who  was  bom  into 
the  world  a  century  ago — the  harmony 
of  science  in  all  its  parts,  the  harmony 
between  material  science  and  spiritual 
faith,  and  tbe  application  of  the  pro- 
foundeat  principles  of  science  to  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  so  that  men 
might  have  life  and  have  it  more 
abundantly.  That  Is  what  Louis  Pasteur 
meant  and  means  and  will  ever  ' 

"'^  ^°%zed  by  ^^OUglt: 


GETTING  A  BONUS  FROM  THE  LAND 


THE    STORY    OF    DISAB.LED    VETERANS    WHO 
ARE    REHABILITATING    THEMSELVES 

BY  EARL  CHRISTMAS 


THE  FODDEB  IS  Uf  THE  SHOCK  AT  TETEBANSVIIXE,  AND  IT  QBEW  ON  LAND  CLEABED 
THIS  LAST  TEAS.     HOW'S  THAT  FOB  QUICK  BESLXTS? 


w 


'HERE  do  we  go  from  here?" 
The  familiar  question  of  war 
time  popped  up  in  a  discus- 
sion among  some  disabled  soldiers  at  the 
Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture  last 
winter.  They  were  being  trained  in 
agricultural  pursuits  there  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  Just  as  thou- 
sands of  other  young  men  throughout 
the  country  who  were  disabled  in  the 
war  are  being  prepared  for  new  places 
of  usefulness  In  society. 

But  one  day,  not  far  away,  they  would 
finish  their  allotted  period  of  training 
and  be  graduated.  What  could  they  do 
then?    That  was  the  burning  question. 

True,  they  would  have  had  three  years 
nf  training  in  a  good  agricultural  school, 

t    these    former    doughboys    wanted 
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some  more  practical  results.  Unless 
they  got  something  else,  they  reasoned, 
they  would  be  only  educated  farm-hands 
when  their  training  was  over.  Now  the 
prospect  of  being  farm-hands,  even  edu- 
cated farm-hands,  did  not  appeal  to 
these  former  soldiers. 

Then  some  one  sprang  the  big  idea. 
They  would  become  landowners  and 
take  the  rest  of  their  training  farming 
their  own  land.  It  sounded  fine.  Most 
of  the  men  in  the  group  had  come  from 
the  farms  at  the  call  of  war,  and  the 
suggestion  that  each  go  back  to  the  land 
as  the  owner  of  a  farm  of  bis  own  had  a 
genuine  appeal. 

Buy  a  farm,  yes;  but  how?  Purcbaa- 
Ing  farms  in  these  days  of  $200  and  1300 
an  acre  land  requires  money,  and  dis- 


abled soldiers  certainly  are  not  capital- 
ists. 

But  there  were  pioneering  spirits  In 
that  little  group.  One  of  them  thonght 
of  the  cut-over  lands. 

In  northern  Minnesota,  as  In  northern 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  there  are  mill- 
ions of  acres  of  these  lands.  Once  they 
were  covered  by  great  forests,  but  the 
ax  of  the  lumberman  and  the  red  tongue 
of  Are  have  exacted  a  heavy  toll.  Amid 
the  stumps  and  wasted  timber  new  trees 
are  growing  up  in  many  places.  Often 
there  is  a  tangled  mass  of  brush,  old 
timber,  and  new  vegetation. 

In  other  sections  no  young  trees  have 
come  up,  as  If  to  leave  the  cemetery  of 
the  forest  inviolate.  Here  one  finds 
acres  and  acres  of  stumps  or  great 
charred  wastes  with  the  blackened 
trunks  of  trees  still  standing  like  shad- 
owy ghosts  of  the  forest  that  was. 

To  the  settler  the  cut-over  country 
offers  a  fight.  In  it  one  finds  perhaps 
the  last  frontier.  Far  up  In  these  cut- 
over  lands  men  are  struggling  against 
great  odds  to  clear  farms  In  the  wilder- 
ness, just  as  men  of  another  generation 
wrested  from  the  forest  now  prositerous 
farming  communities  farther  south.  But 
men  have  a  way  of  i)ersevering,  and  the 
brush  line  Is  constantly  being  pushed 
farther  north. 

The  disabled  soldiers  at  the  Minnesota 
school  decided  to  make  the  fight.  They 
would  settle  on  adjoining  tracts  of  land. 
That  would  prevent  the  isolation  which 
too  often  Is  the  lot  of  the  settler  in  the 
north  country,  and  they  could  help  each 
other  in  the  land  clearing.  Soon  a  cen- 
mittee  was  on  the  hunt  for  a  location. 

After  many  disappointments,  a  suit- 
able tract  was  found  near  McOrath,  Min- 
nesota. Representatives  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  and  the  College  of  Agriculture 
looked  it  over,  and  the  purchases  fol- 
lowed. Some  thirty  veterans  bought 
farms  in  the  community,  ranging  in  size 
from  forty  to  eighty  acres.  Most  of 
them  had  little  or  no  money  except  their 
monthly  checks  from  the  Government, 
running  from  |80  to  $150  a  month,  but 
easy  payments  were  arranged  with  the 
owner  of  the  land.  In  some  cases  the 
initial  payment  was  only  $1.  Samest- 
ness  of  purpose  was  a  greater  considera- 
tion. The  monthly  payments  ranged 
from  $20  to  $50  a  month.  The  cost  of 
the  land  varied  from  $20  to  $25  an  acre. 

Thus  VeteransviUe,  Minnesota,  came 
into  being.  The  former  soldiers  gave 
that  name  to  the  little  settlement  abont 
which  they  are  developing  their  farms. 
Formerly  It  bore  the  name  of  White 
Pine,  but  a  petition  has  been  forwarded 
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VETRBAKSVn.LE  TOLEBATES  NOTHING  STRONGEB  TBAN  SODA  POP,  AS  ONE  MAN  FOCND 

OCT  TO  HIS  SORBOW 


to  the  Post  Office  Department  asking 
that  the  name  be  changed. 

VeteransTlUe  Is  a  town  of  veterans. 
All  the  men  who  live  in  and  around  it 
were  woiuded,  gassed,  or  otherwise  in- 
capacitated In  service. 

On  April  7,  Just  five  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  the  former  dough- 
boys arrived  at  Veteransville,  and,  armed 
with  the  grubbing  hoe  and  the  ax,  began 
a  new  and  perhaps  greater  flght  in  their 
careers.  Soon  warlike  explosives  de- 
signed for  blowing  up  the  strongholds 
of  the  Germans  were  set  to  work  blow- 
ing up  the  deeply  intrenched  stumps. 


Reveille  would  sound  at  5:30  a.m.,  and 
soon  after  the  veterans  would  be  on  the 
firing  line.  All  summer  they  kept  it 
up.  No  retreats,  no  replacements,  no 
rest  camp.  At  times  It  looked  discourag- 
ing, but  nobody  quit  voluntarily. 

When  fall  came,  each  man  had  five 
^res  of  his  farm  cleared  and  ready  tor 
the  plow.  Old  settlers  in  the  community 
were  amazed.  Many  of  them  had  spent 
five  years  in  the  cut-over  country  with- 
out getting  as  much  done. 

Moreover,  most  of  the  veterans  had 
raised  all  the  potatoes,  vegetables,  and 
garden  stuff  they  needed.    Knute  Loth- 


berg  had  a  good  crop  of  corn,  part  of 
it  planted  on  land  cleared  this  year. 
Incidentally,  that  is  getting  results 
pretty  fast.  No  wonder  old  settlers  in 
the  community  were  amazed  at  the  way 
those  soldiers  did  things! 

When  I  visited  It  this  fall.  Veterans- 
ville was  a  humming  center  of  Industry. 
The  clearing  work  was  going  on  full 
blast.  Log  houses  were  being  erected 
in  little  clearings  in  the  woods. 

A  former  soldier  led  the  way  down  a 
narrow  path.  He  said  It  would  be  a 
walk  of  a  mile  or  two.  We  walked  on 
along    the    winding    footpath,    and    at 
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THIS   MAN  TS  BUILDTNO  A  ROME  FROM  MATEMAL  CDT  FROM  HIS  OWW  FABM.      WEXT 
YEAR    HE   WILL   BUILD   A   BIOOEB   HOME    AND   USE   THIS   BUILDINO    FOB  A   HEN-HOUSE 


length  came  to  a  brand-new  log  house 
in  a  clearing.  Inside  a  young  woman 
was  preparing  the  evening  meal.  - 

"That  is  one  of  the  soldiers'  homes," 
said  my  companion.  "Klnda  homelike, 
don't  you  thinlc?" 

He  led  the  way  on  down  the  path. 
You  see,  these  pioneers  at  Veteransvllle 
have  gone  even  beyond  the  roads.  But 
the  roads  will  follow  In  short  order. 
The  township  had  an  election  not  long 
ago  to  vote  bonds  for  the  building  of 
roads.  Some  of  the  old  settlers  opposed 
the  procedure,  but  the  soldiers  carried 
the  election. 

Presently  we  came  to  another  clearing, 
where  a  log  house  was  In  the  process  of 
construction. 

"This  man  will  live  In  this  log  house 
this  winter,"  said  my  companion.  "Next 
year  he  will  build  a  bigger  and  better 
house,  and  use  this  building  for  a  hen- 
house. The  plan  is  for  every  man  to 
start  out  as  simply  as  possible,  and 
never  go  in  debt." 

On  our  walk  we  passed  many  clear- 
ings. Altogether,  thirty-six  veterans 
have  bought  land  In  the  community. 
This  particular  walk  happened  to  be  on 
a  Sunday,  and  no  work  was  being  done. 
Yet  at  nearly  every  place  we  found  men 
looking  over  their  farms. 

"I  like  to  Just  sit  here  and  dream  it 
all  out,"  one  big  fellow  explained.  "I 
am  going  to  have  my  house  there  on 
that  hill.  It  Is  going  to  be  a  log  house, 
with  a  fireplace.  Yes,  and  shelves 
around  the  fireplace  for  books." 

At  length  we  came  back  to  the  bar- 
racks where  the  unmarried  men  at  Vet- 
eransvllle have  their  living  quarters. 
About  one-third  of  the  men  are  married 
and  have  their  own  houses.  The  others 
live  in  a  barracks  not  so  much  different 
from  those  of  war  time. 

In  the  "barracks  a  lively  discussion 
was  on.  It  concerned  plans  for  the  com- 
ing school,  which,  I  learned,  was  to  be 
^eld  at  Veteransvllle.    Instead  of  leav- 

Z  their  farms  and  going  back  to  St. 


Paul  to  complete  their  training  In  the 
School  of  Agriculture  there,  they  would 
take  the  rest  of  their  training  on  their 
own  farms.  The  school  would  come  out 
to  them— dairy  experts,  poultry  experts, 
and  all. 

The  men  themselves  asked  for  this 
kind  of  training,  and  the  Veterans'  Bu- 
reau set  about  to  arrange  for  it.  None 
of  the  expensive  living,  none  of  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  city!  Most  of  the  men 
at  Veteransvllle  took  their  first  year  of 
training  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  in. 
St.  Paul.  Few  were  able  to  save  any 
money  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  the 
Government  for  their  maintenance  dur^ 
Ing  the  training  period. 

Now  these  same  men  not  only  are 
making  regular  payments  on  their  lands, 
but  arc  laying  away  money  to  buy  live 
stock  and  equipment.  Some  were  in 
debt  when  they  came  to  Veteransvllle, 


but  since  have  sot  out  of  debt  and 
started  saving.  In  three  years  most  of 
them  will  have  their  land  and  buildings 
paid  for  and  some  live  stock.  The  Gov- 
ernment payments  Just  about  enabled 
the  men  to  support  themselves  In  the 
cities,  as  intended,  but  with  the  lower, 
living  costs  at  Veteransvllle  they'  find  It 
possible  to  mefet  the  payments  on  their 
farms  and  equip  them. 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  health.  A 
man  at  McGrath  who  has  followed  the 
progress  of  the  venture  said: 

"When  they  came  up  here,  many  were 
pale  and  thin.  After  they  had  been 
working  outdoors  a  while,  away  from 
the  smoke  and  dirt  of  the  city,  they  be- 
came healthy  and  robust.  One  fellow 
when  he  came  up  here  two  months  ago 
couldn't  walk  two  blocks  without  play- 
ing out  Now  he  is  Just  as  husky  as 
any  of  them." 

Indeed,  one  would  have  to  go  far  to 
find  a  hardier  group  of  settlers.  Some 
of  the  men  came  to  Veteransvllle  as 
tuberculosis  cases.  Two  were  machinists 
who  had  to  give  up  this  work  for  an  out- 
door occupation  because  of  tuberculosis. 
Certainly,  none  of  them  look  like  it  now. 

Disabled?  Yes,  they  were  disabled. 
There's  Joe  Sandkamp.  Joe  had  part  of 
his  spine  shot  away  and  wears  a  brace, 
but  he  wields  an  ax  with  the  best  of 
them  at  Veteransvllle.  Otto  EUlg  got  a 
shrapnel  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  limps 
a  bit,  but  he  certainly  Is  an  active 
casualty.  A  German  bullet  went  through 
T.  A.  Olson's  lung.  Many  of  the  boys 
were  gassed.  All  the  fighting  divisions 
are  represented  among  those  thirty-six 
men — but  war  stories  are  taboo  at 
Veteransvllle.  Casualties  once,  perhaps, 
but  you'd  never  know  It  now  from 
watching  the  way  these  men  are  making 
the  stumps  fly. 

The  men  work  in  squads  while  doing 
their  clearing.  Perhaps  the  army  got 
them  in  the  habit.    The  squad  works  a 
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while  on  one  man's  farm,  and  then  goes 
to  another,  and  so  on  around. 

Some  of  the  veterans  are  going  Into 
dairying.  Others  are  going  to  specialize 
in  poultry  and  bees.  Moreover,  they  are 
going  to  standardize  their  products.  All 
will  have  the  same  breed  of  cows  and  the 
same  kind  of  chickens.  Eggs  sent  to 
market  will  bear  the  Veteransvllle  stamp 
and  the  number  of  the  farmer  shipping 
them.  So  will  the  butter  and  honey  be 
marked.  Products  of  the  Veteransvllle 
farms  in  time  will  command  premiums 
in  the  cities. 

The  men  will  sell  their  products  to- 
gether. Purchases  also  are  pooled.  On 
a  car-load  of  picric  acid  the  former  sol- 
diers pooled  their  orders  and  saved 
¥2,000.  Ownership  as  well  as  operation 
of  a  man's  farm  is  an  individual  matter. 

But  all  is  not  work  at  Veteransvllle. 
A  baseball  team  offers  outlet  for  athletic 
energies.  Every  two  weeks  a  dance  is 
held,  and  the  settlers  come  from  miles 
around.  An  old  bam  was  converted  Into 
a  fine  dance-hall. 


THE  OUTLOOK 

Once  an  outsider  brought  in  seme 
moonshine  expecting  generous  profits  at 
the  veterans'  dance.  Instead,  he  got 
thrown  out  rather  roughly.  The  soldiers 
had  one  of  their  number  appointed  a 
deputy  sheriff,  and  no  vender  of  liquor 
has  had  the  temerity  to  come  near 
Veteransvllle  since. 

The  former  soldiers  held  a  Memorial 
Day  celebration,  the  first  ever  seen  In 
that  section  of  the  country.  Settlers 
came  from  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  to 
attend  the  services.  A  hundred  automo- 
biles were  counted  at  Veteransvllle  that 
day.  More  and  more  Veteransvllle  is 
becoming  the  center  of  activities  tor  a 
wide  territory. 

Questions  affecting  the  settlement  as 
a  whole  are  handled  through  the  Veter- 
ansvllle Association. 

The  soldiers  first  took  up  quarters  in 
an  old  logging  camp.  White  Pine  was 
the  headquarters  for  James  E.  McGrath, 
who  year  after  year  fioated  down  the 
Snake  River  millions  of  feet  of  timber 
which  he  cut-  along  its  upper  reaches. 
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But  the  last  logs  have  gone  down  the 
Snake  Riv^r.  Small  sawmills  now  are 
grinding  up  the  final  bits  of  timber  Into 
lath.    Soon  this  will  be  done. 

Hardly  does  the  lumberman  finish  his 
work  when  a  new  pioneer  comes  In,  the 
disabled  soldier  seeking  to  rehabilitate 
himself.  The  veterans  even  took  over 
some  of  the  buildings  of  the  old  logging 
camp.  An  old  bam  was  cleaned  up, 
floored,  and  whitewashed  to  make  a  bar- 
racks for  the  single  men. 

Several  log  buildings  In  the  camp 
house  the  families  of  the  married  men 
while  their  homes  are  building.  Veter- 
ansvllle also  has  a  store,  a  post  office, 
and  several  other  buildings.  It  has  a 
schoolhouse,  where  the  children  are 
taught  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  former 
soldiers.  In  time  it  will  have  a  cream- 
ery, a  blacksmith  shop,  a  community 
center,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  a  flrst- 
class  town.  At  least  such  is  the  vision 
of  its  founders,  who  expect  it  to  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  large  community  of 
former  soldiers. 


BOLSHEVISM,  THE  CHURCH,  AND  THE  HOME 

AN    AMERICAN    RELIEF    OFFICIAL    DESCRIBES 
CONDITIONS   AS   HE   FOUND  THEM   IN   RUSSIA 


The  following  statement  has  been  obtained  from  a  former 
American  Relief  official  who  lately  returned  from  Russia, 
and  who  is  entirely  reliable.  His  name  is  withheld  because 
to  reveal  it  would  lead  to  the  discovery  by  the  Soviet  Oov- 


emment  of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  been  in  contact, 
and  that  Government  would  certainly  take  summary  ven- 
geance on  them  for  making  him  acquainted  with  the  trae 
facts. — The  Editobr. 


DURING  the  war  Tchicherin  is  said 
to  have  remarked,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  "There  are  two 
preat  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  the  So- 
cial Revolution — the  church  and'  the 
home — and  both  must  be  swept  aside." 
There  is  sound  psychology  in  this  so 
far  as  the  home  is  concerned.  The 
Soviet  Government  is  purely  Communis- 
tic. The  greatest  incentive  with  most 
men  to  the  acquisition  of  property  is  the 
desire  to  provide  for  those  whom  they 
love.  If  the  home,  which  fosters  family 
affection,  can  be  broken  up,  this  incen- 
tive will  disappear,  and  the  strongest 
objection  to  Communism,  which  seems 
now  to  be  ingrained  in  most  people,  will 
disappear  with  it. 

But  the  statement  has  especial  Impor- 
tance because  It  affords  the  trae  ex- 
planation of  certain  facts  which  have 
recently  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  through  the  newspapers. 
Despatches  have  told  of  the  arrest  of 
Russian  bishops  and  their  condemnation 
to  death.  Tlhon,  Patriarch  of  Moscow 
and  head  of  the  Russian  Church,  is  said 
to  be  in  prison,  and  the  Church  as  a 
whole  has  been  cliarged  with  failing  In 
its  duty  to  the  Russian  people  during 
the  famine.  What  has  really  happened 
is  this. 

The  fight  against  the  Church  began  in 
1917,  as  soon  as  the  BolsheTikl  came 


into  power.  The  Reds  took  possession  of 
church  property  wherever  xwssible — mon- 
asteries, convents,  schools,  the  housee  of 
priests  and  bishops.  The  Soviet  abol- 
ished the  theological  seminaries,  so  that 
the  supply  of  priests  might  be  cut  off.  It 
closed  the  parish  schools  and  passed  a 
law  forbidding  any  religious  Instruction 
to  be  given  outside  of  the  home  to  youth 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Priests 
were  arrested  and  shot  for  teaching 
their  young  people  the  basic  elements  of 
their  religion.  According  to  figures 
given  by  the  Reds  and  recently  pub- 
lished In  the  Soviet  newspapers,  twenty- 
eight  bishops  and  over  twelve  hundred 
priests  have  been  executed  by  them 
since  1917. 

But  the  most  insidious  attack  has 
been  made  within  the  last  year,  since 
the  great  famine  came.  This  was  the 
charge  that  the  Church  had  refused  to 
help  the  starving  millions  of  Russia, 
and  that  their  deaths  have  been  due  to 
its  neglect.  Of  course  the  object  of  this 
was  to  discredit  the  Church  with  the 
people  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
spoliation  which  was  purposed..  The 
Soviet  took  care  to  mtUce  out  an  appar- 
ent case  against  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, though  in  doing  so  It  has 
deliberately  suppressed  the  trath,  a 
course  which  prominent- BolshevikI  have 
boasted  that  they  never  hesitated  to  pur- 


sue. At  Genoa  one  of  them  gloried 
publicly  in  the  fact  that  they  never  kept 
their  word  about  anything  when  It 
suited  them  to  break  It. 

In  tmth,  the  Church  had  been  anxious 
to  help  Its  people  from  the  outset.  The 
first  account  which  gave  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  famine  was  con- 
tained In  a  despatch  from  the  Patriarch  . 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  asking 
for  help.  This  despatch  was  not  permit- 
ted to  be  delivered  to  the  Archbishop, 
but  found  its  way  Into  the  press,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  In  England.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Patriarch  requested 
to  be  permitted  to  take  a  full  share  in 
the  relief  work  of  the  Gorki  Committee 
In  1921,  with  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  should  know  how  the  money 
which  they  raised  was  spent  He 
thought,  not  unreasonably,  that  he  ought 
to  be  in  a  position  to  assure  people  who 
responded  to  his  appeals  that  their 
money  had  gone  where  it  was  meant  to 
go.  This  request  was  absolutely  refused. 
Public  notices  with  the  Patriarch's  name 
on  them  were  not  allowed  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  no  document  was  permitted 
to  appear  under  his  authority  or  the 
authority  of  the  Church. 

Next,  the  Patriarch  offered  to  collect 
food  In  kind,  and  have  it  distributed 
among  the  people  in  the  (amine  districts 
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by  the  parishes,  and  this  also  was  re- 
fused. 

In  March  of  the  present  year  the 
Soviet  Government  ordered  the  Patri- 
arch to  issue  an  ecclesiastical  decree 
directing  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  sur- 
render the  Church's  treasures  through- 
out the  country,  because,  as  they  said,  of 
the  famine,  but  with  no  assurance  or 
guaranty  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  other  disposal  of  these  treasures 
would  be  applied  to  the  feeding  of  the 
starving  people.  The  Patriarch  made 
t!ie  grave  answer  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  forbidden  by  their  oaths 
and  the  canons  of  the  Church  to  dispose 
of  the  property  of  the  Church,  which 
was,  and  had  been  from  time  imme- 
morial, devoted  to  sacred  purposes.  He 
did  not  say  that  it  could  not  be  disposed 
of  by  any  means,  but  that  it  could  not 
be  disposed  of  in  a  reckless  manner,  or 
without  the  Church's  knowing  what  was 
done  with  it ;  that  the  danger  of  sacrilege 
would  certainly  arise,  and  that  he  was 
not,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  do  what 
was  directed  without  violating  his  oath. 

But  he  went  on  to  say:  "We  are  pre- 
pared on  behalf  of  the  Church  to  under- 
take to  raise  the  very  money  you  think 
you  will  get  by  the  sale  of  these  treas- 
ures and  to  be  responsible  for  seeing 
(hat  the  money  goes  to  the  famine  area.i, 
if  you  will  leave  the  treasures  where 
they  are  and  allow  us  to  deal  with  them 
as  seems  to  us  to  be  consistent  with  the 
oaths  we  have  taken  and  the  promises 
we  have  made." 

The  answer  came  at  once:  "We  re- 
fuse to  allow  any  such  arrangement  to 
be  made,"  and  the  commissars  were 
ordered  to  go  into  the  churches,  to  tear 
down  the  ornaments,  some  of  them  of 
extraordinary  interest,  antiquity,  and 
beauty — ikons,  vessels,  books,  hangings, 
etc. — to  take  them  in  defiance  of  their 
custodians  (the  priests  of  the  Church), 
and  to  allow  no  interference  at  all. 

Now  the  Russian  people  have  always 
been  devoted  to  their  Church,  and  since 
the  Bolshevist  troubles  have  come  they 
have  resorted  to  the  Churches  more 
than  ever,  for,  since  man  seemed  to  have 
deserted  them,  they  had  no  place  to  turn 
but  to  God.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a 
great  religious  revival  throughout  the 
whoie  country,  which  has  been  com- 
mented on  by  all  observers.  Naturally, 
when  the  commissars  began  their  work 
of  spoliation  disturbances  arose.  There- 
upon the  Soviet  arrested  a  number  of 
priests  and  bishops,  charged  them  with 
inciting  the  people  to  riot,  tried,  and 
sentenced  them  to  death.  Moreover,  it 
was  their  opportunity  to  deal  with 
Tihon.  Here  in  New  York,  where  he 
lived  for  some  years  as  Archbishop,  he 
was  greatly  respected;  In  Russia  he  was 
profoundly  reverenced.  Sir  Paul  Dukes, 
in  his  enlightening  book  on  Russia,  "The 
Red  Dusk  and  To-morrow,"  quotes  a 
workman  as  saying:  "There  is  only  one 
man  in  the  whole  of  Russia  whom  the 
Bolsheviki  fear  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  and  that  is  Tihon,  Patriarch  of 
the  Russian  Church." 


Tihon  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison.  This  was  denied  by  the  Soviet, 
who  asserted  that  "he  was  living  in  a 
monastery."  So  he  was — in  the  Donsky 
Monastery  at  Moscow,  which  is  useil  as 
a  prison  for  ecclesiastics.  It  was  re- 
ported some  time  ago  that  he  had  been 
taken  to  Petrograd  for  trial,  and  if  he 
is  tried  there  is  no  slightest  doubt 
that  he  will  be  convicted  on  some 
trumped-up  charge  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Whether  the  Patriarch  and  the 
other  bishops  and  priests  who  are  under 
sentence  of  death  will  be  executed  will 
depend  on  whether  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment thinks  it  to  its  advantage  in  its 
dealings  with  the  outside  world,  in  the 
matter  of  loans,  etc.,  to  appear  to  be  be- 
coming more  moderate  in  its  policy. 
That  it  has  changed  its  heart  is  un- 
thinkable, for  the  same  set  of  men  are 
still  in  control  who  have  deluged  Russia 
with  blood. 

There  is  one  other  insidious  method 
by  which  the  Bolsheviki  are  attacking 
the  Church,  and  that  is  by  encouraging 
other  sects  to  come  into  the  counts)'  and 
do  propaganda  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  Church.  This  would  account, 
for  instance,  for  its  extremely  friendly 
attitude  towards  the  Roman  Church,  of 
which  we  have  read  lately  in  the  news- 
papers. Certain  American  sects  are  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  and  it  ought  to  be 
impressed  upon  them  that  by  what  they 
are  doing,  which  weakens  the  national 
Church,  they  are  only  playing  the  Bolsh- 
evists' game  and  working  to  their  own 
ultimate  disadvantage.  If  the  Russian 
Church  were  destroyed,  these  newcomers 
would  be  easy  victims.  There  ought  to 
be  churchmanship  in  America  wise  and 
resourceful  enough  to  serve  Russia 
spiritually  without  making  common 
cause  with  the  Communists,  which  is 
what  some  sects  are  doing  now. 

In  fact,  the  Soviet  was  rightly  alive 
to  its  danger  from  the  Church.  Not  long 
ago  a  distinguished  Russian  remarked 
that  his  country  had  passed  through 
several  such  crises  as  the  present,  and 
when  he  was  asked  how  it  had  come 
out  of  them  he  replied,  unhesitatingly, 
"Through  religion  and  the  Church."  The 
Bolsheviki  never  forget  that  history  may 
repeat  itself. 

In  dealing  with  the  home  the  Soviet's 
methods  were  a  little  less  direct  than  in 
dealing  with  the  Church.  They  began 
by  taking  away  the  home-maker,  the 
mother,  as  much  as  possible.  Everybody 
in  Russia  is  more  or  less  dependent  on 
rations  for  food,  and  the  Government 
rationed  men  who  were  employed,  but 
not  their  wives,  unless  they  too  had 
Jobs.  This  took  the  mother  away  from 
the  home  a  great  part  of  the  day,  neces- 
sarily. Then  the  Soviet  established  in- 
stitutions where  fathers  and  mothers, 
while  not  actually  compelled  to  do  so, 
were  encouraged  to  send  their  children 
to  be  brought  up.  This  served  a  double 
purpose — to  break  up  family  life  and  to 
give  the  Bolsheviki  a  chance  to  bring  up 
the  children  as  good  Communists.  For- 
tunately,   it    has   not   succeeded.     The 


institutions  have  generally  proved  dis- 
astrous failures,  often  with  shorktng 
conditions,  and  recently  in  many  cases 
parents  have  been  directed  to  send  and 
take  their  children  back:  "We  are  clos- 
ing the  house;  come  and  take  them 
away."  No  better  sign  of  the  failure  of 
Communism  in  Russia  could  be  given 
than  this. 

The  misery  of  the  starving  i>eople  in 
the  famine  areas,  naturally  and  properly, 
is  what  has  been  brought  most  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people,  yet 
there  are  other  forms  of  suffering  which 
are  hardly  less  poignant.  One  of  these 
is  the  great  blight  which  has  fallen  on 
the  inteUigentsia,  the  educated  classes. 
The  American  Relief  by  its  food  parcel 
system  has  done  a  work  for  them  which 
has  been  not  the  least  of  the  benefits 
which  it  has  brought  to  Russia.  The 
condition  of  these  people,  especially 
those  engaged  in  teaching,  is  inexpres- 
sibly pitiable,  not  only  because  of  the 
under-feeding,  not  to  call  it  slow  starva- 
tion, which  they  are  obliged  to  face,  but 
because  of  their  intellectual  hunger. 

As  for  the  physical  hunger,  the  ration 
for  a  professor  in  one  university,  not  in 
the  famine  region,  is  eighteen  pounds  of 
food  a  month.  The  average  American 
eats  approximately  four  pounds  of  food 
a  day.  No  wonder  that  a  petition  from 
this  institution  gave  the  names  of  8i\ 
professors  who  had  recently  died,  nor 
tliet  the  remaining  two  hundred  ap- 
pealed to  "the  Civilized  Scientific  and 
Humane  Societies  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  help,  without  which  the  uni- 
versity within  the  ensuing  year  bad  only 
to  finish  its  existence." 

An  appeal  for  relief  early  in  1922  by 
the  music  teachers  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  was  addressed  "To  the  citizens 
of  our  friendly  country  in  the  hope  of  a 
favorable  answer  to  this  entreaty  of  our 
starving  artists.  .  .  .  We  receive  too  lit- 
tle food  and  money.  On  the  market 
everything  is  too  dear,  and  our  essential 
nourishment  consists  of  cabbage,  frozen 
potatoes,  and  scanty  portions  of  bad  rye 
bread.  Our  Association  counts  no  less 
than  2,000  members,  and  among  them 
not  less  than  600  are  in  bitter  want  of 
food."  And  almost  more  numerous  than 
the  appeals  for  food  from  the  highly 
educated  classes  have  been  the  requests 
that  scientific  material  be  obtained  for 
them,  since  they  have  been  cut  off  from 
it  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Elec- 
tricians, physiologists,  and  other  special- 
ists declare  that  they  have  heard  noth- 
ing new  in  their  spheres  since  1914. 

Something  of  the  general  frame  of 
mind  of  these  poor  people  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  case  of  one  woman,  gently 
nurtured  and  highly  cultivated,  who 
came  to  see  one  of  our  Relief  officers. 
When  he  had  received  her,  the  Ameri- 
can stepped  out  into  the  hall,  called  a 
servant,  and  told  her  to  bring  a  couple 
of  cups  of  tea  and  some  cakes.  When 
they  came,  the  young  woman  burst  into 
tears.  "What's  the  matter?"  "Oh,  I  did 
not  know  that  there  was  a  man  in  Rus- 
sia with  so  much  courtesy  left!" 
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MR.  LOCKE'S   AWFUL    BELIEF    IN   HUMANITY 
BY  JAMES  WEDGWOOD  DRAWBELL 


£N  William  J.  Locke's  latest  book, 
"The  Tale  of  Triona,"  Alexis  Triona 
wins  fame  through  the  publication 
of  a  volume  which  is,  in  fundamentals, 
a  plagiarism.  The  lie  is  discovered  by 
his  adoring  wife,  Olivia;  Triona.  in 
shame,  hides  himself  away  for  a  year, 
is  finally  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and 
comes  back  to  society  with  a  confession 
of  the  part  he  played  In  the  creation  of 
the  Ixwk. 

Writing  to  the  "Times,"  he  tells  how, 
finding  the  notes  on  the  dead  body  of  an 
espionage  agent  in  Russia,  he  came  to 
take  the  story  as  his  own  and  wrote  it 
as  such,  adopting  the  romantic  name  of 
Alexis  Triona  in  place  of  the  somewhat 
prosaic  one  of  John  Briggs. 

Despite  the  fact  that  his  own  brill- 
iance made  the  book,  Briggs's  part  has 
of  course  been  an  Ignominious  one;  but 
he  is  prepared,  backed  up  by  bis  wife, 
to  make  matters  clear  to  the  public  and 
stand  free  of  his  guilt  for  all  time.  He 
expects  all  sorts  of  uproars  from  the 
publication  of  his  letter  of  confession. 

Mr.  Locke  is  wonderfully  kind!  This 
is  what  he  says: 

But  as  they  had  planned  so  did  it  . 
not  turn  out.  Rowlngton  gave  news 
that  Onslow  and  Wedderbum  had 
dropped  the  question.  Why  revive 
dead  controversy?  But  Triona  and 
Olivia  insisted.  The  letter  on  the 
origin  of  'Through  Blood  and  Snow," 
signed  "John  Briggrs,"  appeared  in  the 
"Tlmea"  A  few  references  to  It  ap- 
peared in  the  next  weekly  "Press." 
But  that  was  all.  No  one  was  Inter- 
ested. "Through  Blood  and  Snow" 
was  forgotten.  The  events  of  1917  in 
Russia  were  ancient  history.  .  .  . 
What  did  the  reading  world  care  wliat 
Alexis  Trlona's  real  name  was  or  how 
he  obtained  the  material  for  his  brill- 
iant book? 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Locke  is  wonderfully 
kind.  Would  that  many  more  people 
were  built  the  same  way.  Just  what 
would  have  happened  under  the  circum- 
stances in  real  life  is  something  tike  the 
following. 

Scene:  The  neiot-room  of  half  the 
newspapers  in  the  cUy. 

Time:  Morning. 

A  lynx-eyed  city  editor  sits  in  his 
chair  reading.  Suddenly  he  starts, 
pounces  forward.  There  is  Quick  play 
of  right  hand  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
the  sheet  lies  mutilated  before  him. 

"Scott!  Whalen!"  he  barks,  and  from 
nowhere  appear  two  keen-faced  young 
men,  who  stand  attentively  before  the 
Oreat  One. 

"Seen  Alexis  Trlona's  letter  in  the 
'Times'  smoming?"  he  asks,  looking 
piercingly  at  them. 

"No,"  they  both  answer. 
No,  you  wouldn't!    Wlutt  d'you  do  on 
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the  way  to  the  office?     Sleep?     Weil, 
anyway,  you  know  the  chap  I  mean?" 
"Sure,"  from  both.  • 
"Right;  get  onto  this.    Read  that  let- 
ter." 

They  read  it  together,  wlille  the  other 
returns  to  his  paper. 

"Gee!  This  is  good!"  bursts  from 
both  young  men. 

"Glad  you  realize  it,"  the  C.  E.  says, 
without  looking  up.  "Now  get  right  on 
it.  Find  out  what's  back  of  It.  You, 
Scott,  get  at  Triona  himself  and  his 
wife.  Phinny  business  this  about  being 
away  for  a  whole  year.  See  what  it 
means.  There's  a  story  somewhere." 
He  glances  up.  "Might  be  another 
woman  in  it,  you  know.  See.  Get  at 
the  servants.  Whalen,  you  get  after 
this  publisher  fellow,  Rowington.  How 
much  did  he  know  when  he  published 
the  book?  Has  he  been  l^eeping  it  dark? 
Is  it  a  conspiracy  between  the  two,  and 
is  this  Times'  dope  just  a  free  ad?  You 
know  what  I  want.  Right,  first  edition, 
mind.    Shoot!" 

Scott  and  Whalen  rush  out  of  the 
room. 
The  city  editor  picks  up  the  telephone. 
"Harry?  Say,  Harry,  we're  running  a 
page  feature  on  this  Alexis  Triona  stunt. 
.  .  .  See  bis  letter  in  the  Times'?  You 
did,  eh?  Thought  you  would.  . . .  Well, 
Harry,  I  want  you  to  fix  me  up  with  two 
or  three  pictures.  You  know  the  stuff. 
Triona  and  his  wife.  .  .  .  Have  they  got 
any  kids?  H'm!  Pity!  Tell  you  what, 
rake  up  some  of  these  Russian  starva- 
tion pictures,  will  you?  All  right;  let 
me  know.    'By!" 

The  city  editor  of  half  the  papers  in 
the  city  then  Jumps  to  his  feet  and 
barges  through  the  door  of  the  Sunday 
Magazine  Section,  disturbing  the  peace 
and  quiet  that  reign  therein. 

"Say,  Jim,"  he  cracks  out,  and  the 
spiders  up  in  the  comers  look  down  in 
amazement  at  the  disturbance.  "What 
did  we  say  about  Trlona's  book  "Through 
Blood  and  Snow'  when  it  was  published 
last  year?  Hunt  it  up,  will  you?  And 
get  me  a  copy  of  the  book  as  well.  I 
want  some  quotations  from  it." 

Five  minutes  later  he  Is  glancing  over 
the  review. 

"H'm,"  he  mutters  disconsolately, 
"this  won't  do!  "Wonderful  .  .  .  thrill- 
ing . .  .  the  mark  of  truth  is  stamped  on 
every  page.  It  is  only  too  clear  that  the 
author  has  lived  through  the  agonizing 
experiences  he  so  vividly  describes.  .  .  . 
Something  more  than  a  book.  . .  .'  Jim, 
what  d'you  mean  by  it?  Spoiling  the 
story  like  this!  I  wanted  to  say  that 
at  the  time  of  publication  the  'Dally 
Squeal'  had  been  the  only  newspaper  in 
the  country  to  point  out  that  the  story 
should  be  taken  with  a  pinch  of  salt 
We  cant  do  that  now." 


He  thinks  for  a  moment 

"Tell  you  what!  Find  out  what  the 
sales  of  the  book  have  been,  will  yon? 
And  (if  you  can)  Just  what  Triona  has 
brou^t  in  from  bis  little  deception." 

The  man  of  books  is  moved  to  protest. 

"But,  I  say,  old  chap,"  he  ventures, 
"don't  you  see  this  fellow  Triona  is  do- 
ing a  pretty  big  thing  with  this  confes- 
sion?   Why  treat  the  story  this  way?" 

"Which  way  is  that?" 

"Well,  it  seems  pretty  obvious,  doesn't 
it?" 

"That's  my  affair.  Don't  the  people 
want  the  news?" 

"Well,  God  in  heaven,"  cries  the  other, 
"hasn't  the  fellow  given  it  them  in  his 
letter?" 

The  city  editor  (of  half  the  news- 
papers in  the  city)  becomes  Immersed 
in  documents. 

Hcene:  The  office  of  the  manaffer  of 
half  the  photographic  agencies  nml  film 
news  bureaus  in  the  city. 

Time:  Homing, 

The  manager  sits  in  bis  chair  reading 
the  morning  paper.  Suddenly  he  starts, 
pounces  forward,  and  peers  into  the 
news  sheet  as  if  in  recognition  of  a  long- 
lost  friend.  Throwing  down  the  paper, 
be  raises  grateful  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
as  his  hand  reaches  for  the  telephone  be 
murmurs,  wonderingly,  "For  the  love  of 
Pete!" 

"Say,  Eddy,"  he  bawls  down  the  tube, 
"have  you  seen  the  letter  in  the  "Times' 
'smoming  from  that  guy  Alexis  Triona? 
You  have,  eh?  Some  story,  boy!  How 
many  men  have  we  got  out  on  it?  Eh  7 
Good  for  you!  Let's  see  the  results 
when  you  get  'em." 

The  manager  then  puts  down  the  tele- 
phone reverently,  leans  back  In  his  chair 
and  twiddles  his  thumbs.  Closing  his 
eyes,  be  whistles  softly  to  himself  the 
"Song  of  Love." 

Scene:  The  office  of  the  manager  of 
half  the  film-producing  companies  in  the 
city. 

Time:  Forenoon. 

The  manager  sits  in  his  comfortable 
chair  reading.  From  his  table  a  bevy 
of  beautiful  women  smile  dazzlingly 
towards  him,  but -he  ignores  the  photo- 
graphs, his  attention  having  been  drawn 
to  something  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  the  news.  Leaning  forward, 
he  pushes  one  of  the  row  of  white  bat- 
tons  in  his  table. 

A  minute  later  the  door  is  opened 
noiselessly  and  a  tall,  well-groomed  man 
enters  the  room. 

"Ah,  Ward,"  booms  the  man  at  the 
table,  "I  suppose  you  have  done  some- 
thing in  the  matter  of  this  Triona  ood- 
fession?" 

"We  have."  answers  the  newcomer. 
"We  are  negotiating  now  for  the  film 
rights  of  the  book  'Through  Blood  and 
Snow.'  As  you  know,  we  have  tried  in 
vain  to  get  in  touch  with  Triona  during 
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the  past  year.  But  now  I  have  Smith 
out  on  the  Job,  iind  have  already  pre- 
pared the  ground  by  a  series  of  wires 
and  phone  calls.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Triona  is  besieged  this  morning." 

"Naturally,  naturally,"  comes  testily 
from  the  Mighty  One,  "but  it  was  up  to 
you  to  get  in  first.  Let  me  know  what 
progress  you  make." 

Ward  silently  withdraws,  and  the 
manager,  frowning,  leans  back  in  his 
chair  and  taufters:  "Too  bad,  too  bad! 
These  fellows  of  mine  want  waking  up 
badly." 

Many  scenes  of  a  similar  nature  are 
being  enacted  all  over  the  city,  but  we 
spare  you  them,  and  leap  ahead. 

The  scene  is  the  interior  of  all  the 
elevated  trains,  surface  cars,  and  subway 
carriages  of  the  city.  The  time  is  early 
evening  on  the  same  day. 

Packed  masses  of  humanity  are  sway- 
ing and  rolling  with  the  lurch  of  motion. 
With  eagerness  they  con  the  flaring 
headlines  of  the  newspapers  which.  In 
some  mysterious  way,  they  have  con- 
trived to  bring  safely  and  untom 
through  the  crowds. 

Snatches  of  conversation  can  be  heard 
above  the  roar  and  rattle  of  steel.  Even 
the  heavy  breathing  does  not  entirely 
drown  the  voices. 

".  .  .  Some  guy,  eh?  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  That's  society  for  you!  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  Funny  thing  how  it  wasn't  found 
out  before  .  .  .  seems  to  me.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  And  his  wife,  too!  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  It  says  here  that  he's  been  living 
away  from  her  for  a  year.. .  .  ." 

".  .  .  Yeah!  .  • .  That's  good  gum. . . ." 

".  .  .  Says  in  my  paper  that  he  was 
secretly  married  to  a  girl  in.  .  .  ." 

"...  A  Russian  princess,  they  say. 
.  .  .Gee!   That's  the  life  for  me.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  He  get's  away  with  it,  too.  .  .  . 
Knows  how  to  put  it  over.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  And  bis  name!  Some  name, 
boy!  .  .  .  Say,  did  you  see  that  bit?  . . ." 

".  .  .  She's  not  much  to  look  at,  is 
she?  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  You  could  tell  by  his  picture 
he  wasn't  an  author.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  It's  my  opinion.  .  .  ." 

"...  I  haven't  read  the  book,  but  I 
think  it's  a  downright.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  They're  getting  divorced.  He 
was  found  at  the.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  It  was  an  awful  book,  anyway. 
...  I  never  read  It,  but  my  sissy  says 
Bhe  couldn't  understand  a  word.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  He's  not  a  Russian  at  all.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  What  are  the  police  doing,  any- 
how? .  .  ." 

".  .  .  Wonder  what  his  game  is 
now?  ..." 

".  .  .  Good  thing  the  newspapers 
found  him  out.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  Oh,  look!  It's  to  be  on  the  pic- 
tures. .  .  ." 

".  .  .  Shouldn't  be  surprised  If  .he 
commits  suicide.  .  .  ." 

"...  Her,  you  mean!  .  •  ." 

The  last  scene  of  all,  perhaps,  should 
be  a  little  picture  of  Triona  and  Olivia 


Courtuy  of  Scott  A  Fowles 

DMdtety,  diddtotr.  duropty, 
Tbe  cat  ran  up  the  Plum  tree. 

— UotlMr  OooM. 
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sitting  together  the  same  evening,  a  look 
of  terrible  bewilderment  In  their  eyes — 
wondering  whether,  after  all,  it  had  not 
been  the  better  part  to  go  on  acting  the 
He. 
Trifling  little  scenes,  these.    But  they 


will  be  understood  by  the  unfortunate 
people  who  have  gone  through  this  mill. 
In  their  sad  eyes  I  might  be  able  to 
raise  a  gleam  of  understanding  and  pity. 
But  would  the  pity  be  for  Triona  and 
his  wife? 
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PAINTING 
ABTHTB  RACKHAM:  A  LIST  OF  BOOKS  IL,- 
LCSTRATKD  BY  HDI.  Compiled  by  Fred- 
erick Coykendall.  With  an  Introductory 
Note  by  Martin  Blmbaum.  Privately  printed, 
1922. 

Collectors  and  bibliophiles  as  well  as 
illustrators  will  be  interested  in  this 
beautifully  printed  little  brochure,  the 
product  of  the  printing  house  of  W.  E. 
Rudge,  of  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  and 
designed,  we  understand,  by  Mr.  Bruce 
Rogers.  Mr.  Birnbaum's  introduction 
presents  an  enthusiastic  yet  discrimi- 
nating appreciation  of  Mr.  Rdckham's 
work,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  has 
made  many  good  books  better  during  a 
score  of  years  or  more.  Perhaps  Rack- 
ham's  children  are  his  most  character- 
istic as  well  as  his  most  popular  crea- 
tions; thotigh  Milton's  "Comus"  has  very 
recently  been  Illustrated  by  him,  while 
in  an  earlier  period  he  was  attracted  by 
Washington  Irving's  books.  A  recent  ex- 
hibition of  Rackham's  work  at  the  Scott 


and  Fowles  galleries  In  New  York  City 
has  presented  his  original  drawings  for 
the  first  time  to  the  public,  and  makes 
the  issuing  of  this  appreciation  espe- 
cially appropriate.  We  reproduce  above 
one  of  the  characteristic  drawings  from 
"Mother  Goose"  as  shown  in  this  exhibi- 
tion. 

nTLIAN  ALOEN  WEIR.  By  Duncan  Phillips 
and  Others.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  A 
Co.,  New  York.     $15. 

This  handsome  book  contains  thirty- 
odd  full-page  plates  showing  in  mono- 
tone the  best  of  Weir's  work.  With  tbe 
appreciations  by  Duncan  Phillips,  Royal 
Cortissoz,  Childe  Hassam,  J.  B.  Millet, 
and  others,  it  constitutes  a  worthy  me- 
morial of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  American  painters. 

EDUCATION 
FBTSICAL    STANDARDS    FOR    B0T8     AND 
OntUS.    By  Charles  K.  Taylor.    The  Acad- 
emy Preas,  Orange,  New  Jersey.     12. 

Mr.  CpKfjJaylor's  Outlook  articles  on 


physical  standards  for  boys  and  girls 
evoked  a  wider  response  than  perhaps 
any  other  articles  which  appeared 
last  year  in  this  Journal.  A  statement 
of  the  principles  behind  his  standards 
and  the  method  of  their  application,  to- 
gether with  complete  tables  for  the 
measurement  of  boys  and  girls,  is  now 
available  in  book  form.  This  compact 
and  authoritative  volume  should  be  In 
the  hands  of  every  one  Interested  in  the 
physical  welfare  and  development  of 
children. 

POBTTRT 

BNCR ANTED  YEARS  (THE).  Edited  by  Pro- 
tesaoni  John  C.  MetcaU  and  James  8.  Wil- 
son. Harcourt,  Brace  *  Co.,  New  York. 
fl.SO. 

Although  a  few  of  the  poems  con- 
tributed to  "The  Enchanted  Years"  have 
already  appeared  in  periodicals  and  vol- 
times,  the  majority  of  them  are  printed 
here  for  the  first  time.  When  it  is 
pointed  out  that  among  the  contributors 
to  this  volume  are  Lord  Dunsany,  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  H.  D.,  Yachel  Lindsay,  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson.  John  Drinkwater, 
Ralph  Hodgson,  Thomas  Hardy,  Arthur 
Symons,  and  Walter  de  la  Mare,  tO 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  eighty  poets 
present,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the 
anthology  is  not  without  importance  as 
an  addition  to  the  season's  poetry.  The 
writers  whose  work  appears  in  this  book 
contributed  their  efforts  as  a  centennial 
ottering  to  the  University  of  Virginia, 


and  because  this  is  so  a  number  of  the 
poems  are  concerned  with  the  University 
itself,  with'  Virginia,'  and  with  Edgar 
Allan  Foe.  However,  most  of  the  poems 
are  on  general  subjects,  and  the  reader 
may  discover  such  delightful  efforts  as 
"Egypt,"  by  H.  D.;  "I  Know  All  This 
When  Gypsy  Fiddles  Cry,"  by  Vachel 
Lindsay;  "Saul,"  by  George  Sterling; 
and  "Afterthoughts,"  by  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson. 

SELECTED  P0EU8.    By  Laurence  Blnyon.    The 
Macmlllan  Company,  New  York.     12. 

Mr.  Laurence  Blnyon  is  an  admirable 
example  of  what  assiduous  application 
In  almost  any  art  by  an  intelligent  and 
sensitive  man  will  do.  When  he  first 
started  writing  verse,  he  wrote  probably 
the  worst  poetry  that  any  man  of  his 
prominence  had  ever  perpetrated  In 
England.  But  time  went  on  and  Mr. 
Binyon's  work  grew  better,  until  It 
reached  that  authentic  plane  which 
placed  him  among  the  lesser  contempo- 
rary figures  in  English  poetry.  He  has 
now  reached  that  proud  eminence  which 
entitles  him  to  a  volume  of  "Selected 
Poems."  Some  of  the  work  included  Is 
mediocre,  much  of  It  is  charming  though 
not  especially  Important,  and  a  few 
pieces  iiossess  that  distinguished  ring  of 
finality  which  proclaims  the  achieved 
poem.  He  is  essentially  a  conservative 
in  verse,  employing  time-honored  meters, 
writing  about  Tristram  and  Iseult,  Sii^ 
mione,  and  "The  Death  of  Adam."  His 
phrasing  is  clear  and  vibrant,  albeit  it 


is  but  seldom  tbat  the  truly  distin- 
guished phrase  flashes  before  the  reader. 
He  is  frequently  delicate  In  his  appre- 
hensions of  beauty.  Here  Is  an  example 
of  his  lyric  note  at  Its  beat: 

MORN  UKB  A.  THOUSAND  SHINING  SFBAIM 

Mom  like  a  thousand  shining  spears 
Terrible  in  the  East  appears. 
O  hide  me,  leaves  of  lovely  gloom. 
Where  the  young  Dreams  like  UUm 
bloom  1 

What  Is  tbla  mudo  that  I  lose 
Now,  In  a  world  of  fading  clues? 
What  wonders  from  beyond  the  seas 
And  wild  Arabian  fragrancies? 

In  vain  I  turn  me  back  to  where 
Stars  made  a  palace  of  the  air. 
In  vain  I  hide  my  face  away 
From  the  too  bright  invading  Day. 

Tbat  which  is  come  requires  of  me 
My  utter  truth  and  mystery. 
Return,  you  dreams,  return  to  Night: 
My  lover  is  the  armdd  Light. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
WHTTB  HEART  OF  MOJAVE  (THE).    By  Edna 
Brush  Terklns.     Dlustrated.     Bonl  *  Live- 
right ,  New  York.     (3. 

Two  women  who  loved  adventure  and 
beauty  and  the  wild  outdoors  went  to 
Death  Valley,  and  one  of  them  has  made 
a  good  book  about  the  trip  to  and  In  that 
desolate  region,  full  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  real  desert  The  account  of  the 
diflBcuIties  that  beset  the  travelerK  in 
reaching  their  goal  is  entertaining  and 
at  times  hnmorous,  and  the  descriptions 
of  desert  scenery  are  unusually  good. 


GREAT  rivers  like  the  Yukon  and 
the  Mackenzie,  moving  forever 
toward  a  distant  goal,  enthrall  the 
Imagination  with  a  sense  of  irresistible 
power  and  perpetual  motion  that  never 
comes  to  him  who  travels  on  still  water. 
Old-timers  who  ran  the  Athabasca  or  the 
Slave  River  rapids  In  their  canoes  de- 
plore the  passing  of  the  ancient  order: 
for.  If  the  change  reduced  the  personal 
risk,  it  also  did  away  with  the  tingle 
and  the  thrill  of  battle  amid  the  rocks 
In  the  foaming  torrent  to  bring  the  scow 
or  the  York  boat  through.  That  bris- 
tling adventure  counted  for  more  than  a 
man's  pay.  If  there  was  peril,  there 
was  also  the  true  romance,  with  "the 
bright  eyes  of  danger."  The  passenger 
learned  to  place  his  trust  in  Providence, 
his  own  paddle,  and  his  tight-lipped  pilot 
and  not  to  rock  the  boat.  The  miracle 
was  that  so  many  frail  cockle-shells 
came  through  unscathed.  The  wary 
river  pioneers  did  not  despise  the  dan- 
gers; faniiliarity  never  bred  contempt. 
But  they  read  the  river  as  a  scholar 
reads  a  book.  They  Interpreted  by  a 
flash  of  intuition  the  meaning  of  every 
white  ripple,  every  darkling  patch  or 
shifting  color  or  revolving  eddy.  They 
seemed  U>  possess  an  uncanny  faculty 
for  the  divination  of  that  which  lay  be- 
neath the  surfaces.  They  had  cool  Judg- 
ment and  unshaken  nerve. 

<  other  (ketches  of  the  Mackenzie  Rlwr  coun- 
T    by   Mr.    Waldo   will    appear   In   subaequent 


RUNNING   WATER* 

BY  FULLERTON   WALDO 

"There  was  I  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,"  said  a  canoe  passenger  of  the 
Athabasca  Rapids,  "and  Cdlonel  Com-, 
wall  sat  there  in  the  stern  steering  with 
his  paddle,  never  once  showing  the  faint- 
est trace  of  concern.  I  saw  the  blue  sky 
and  the  clouds  shooting  by  like  steam 
blowing  off.  There  was  a  roaring  In  my 
ears — we  struck  a  rock,  and  caromed  off 
again;  we  scudded  out  of  a  twisting, 
boiling  chute  into  a  placid  reach,  and  I 
thanked  my  stars  we  had  come  to  the 
end  of  the  passage.  And  then  I  learned 
that  It  was  only  the  beginning,  and  the 
merest  ripple  to  what  was  to  come. 
From  a  whirlpool  where  we  spun  like  a 
helpless  insect  we  were  thrown  against 
two  rocks,  the  water  rushing  under  the 
boat  as  we  hung  there.  We  had  to  get 
out  and  unload  the  canoe,  then  hoist  It 
round  the  obstacle  and  let  it  down  into 
a  foaming  pool.  Colonel  Cornwall 
grinned  and  said  it  was  fun,  I  was 
gladder  than  Pollyanna  when  it  was 
over." 

The  reckoning  comes  when  the  men 
who  passed  down  the  swift-flowing 
stream  so  lightly  must  ascend  It.  Great 
Bear  River  has  a  course  of  ninety  miles 
between  Great  Bear  Lake  and  the 
Mackenzie  at  Norman.  The  distance  is 
descended  by  canoe  in  a  day.  When 
Inspector  La  Nauze,  of  the  Mounted  Po- 
lice, went  up  in  quest  of  Eskimo  mur- 
derers in  1915.  he  needed  thirteen  days. 
He  had  to  take  with  bim  a  scow  laden 


with  provisions.  This  means  the  weari- 
some process  known  as  "tracking,"  by 
which  the  river-men  must  haul  the  ves- 
sel along  the  bank  with  tow  ropes.  Alt 
the  old-timers  can  tell  a  generation  fond 
of  desk  work  and  afraid  of  blistering  Its 
hands  the  wide  difference  between  glid- 
ing down-stream  and  "bucking  the  cur- 
rent." It  is  still  a  formidable  feat  to 
descend  in  a  canoe  the  river  Mackenzie, 
explored  In  1789.  To-day  the  canoeist, 
returning,  can  put  bis  boat  aboard  a 
steamer;  but  Mackenzie,  uncomplaining, 
worked  his  passage  with  his  spruce  pad- 
dle all  the  way  back  to  Chlpewyan.  on 
Lake  Athabasca.  To  paddle  your  own 
canoe  had  meaning  then. 

Within  fifty  miles  of  Hay  River,  a 
hamlet  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  are  the  Alexandra  Falls,  on 
the  stream  that  bears  the  same  name  as 
the  settlement.  The  upper  falls  are 
eighty-five  feet  high,  and  a  mile  down 
the  river  are  the  lower  falls,  flfty-flvp 
feet  high,  a  total  drop  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet.  Twelve  miles  from  the 
lake  are  rapids.  Yet  before  It  enters 
the  lake  the  stream  Is  moving  so  slowly 
that  it  seems  stagnant.  It  Is  as  brown 
as  coffee,  and  an  iridescent  scum  with  a 
displeasing  aroma  forms  upon  It  On 
either  hand  the  banks  exhibit  vegetation 
of  an  almost  tropic  luxuriance.  The 
traveler  might  Imagine  himself  on  a 
waterway  of  Amazonia-,  amid  this  lusb 

growth  of  long  grasses,  willows,  aldera, 
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and  spruces,  so  abundant  and  thickset 
that  In  their  rank,  green  opulence  they 
seem  nearer  the  hothouse  tropics  than 
the  Arctic  Circle.  The  air  teems  with 
insect  life,  and  one  half  expects  to  find 
the  corrugated  snouts  of  alligators 
breaking  the  oily  surface  like  water- 
logged driftwood  here  and  there.  Only 
the  lily-pads  are  lacking  to  complete 
the  picture  of  a  sluggish  stream  of  the 
Temperate  or  even  the  Torrid  Zone. 
The  people  of  the  settlement  forbear  to 
drink  the  rusty  water.  They  repair  In- 
stead to  the  lake  into  which  it  so  de- 
liberately empties.  The  lake  is  green 
and  clean,  with  a  tang  of  the  saline  and 
the  marine,  and  emerging  from  the  river 
to  its  sailless  broad  expanse  is  like  go- 
ing from  a  moldy  cellar  to  the  windy 
freedom  of  a  housetop.  But  the  strange 
thing  is  that  the  very  water  which  has 
60  recently  been  furiously  raging  like  the 
heathen  of  the  psalm  is  now  so  placid. 
The  falls,  fairly  comparable  In  form  and 
beauty  with  Niagara,  and  the  boisterous 
rapids  below  them  have  created  a  vehe- 
ment turbulence  of  which  nothing  ap- 
pears a  short  distance  farther  on.  Tbe 
fury  was  spent  in  sound  and  commotion, 
like  the  white  beat  of  anger  of  a  "husky" 
dog.  The  water  of  life  has  become  the 
water  of  death — a  Lethe  or  a  Styx. 

No  wonder  the  mortal  term  of  man  is 
compared  with  the  course  of  a  river. 
The  parallel  is  obvious.  Mere  force  and 
violence  at  the  beginning  may  offer  an 
imposing  spectacle,  but  when  the  driv- 
ing energy  gives  out  and  the  seething 
current  of  abounding  vitality  conforms 
to  the  channel  of  routine  and  acquiesces 
in  low  levels,  forgetful  of  high  origins, 
man's  life  is  no  more  a  quickening  force, 
a  motive  power,  a  servant  of  God  like 
sunlight  or  fire,  wind  or  frost.  Salva- 
tion, for  man  or  river,  is  in  maintenance 
of  motion.  For  a  man  the  motion  may 
be  that  of  intellectual  processes  as  well 
as  physical.  He  need  not  brandish  his 
arms  to  appear  to  be  doing  something. 
But  his  mind,  at  least,  must  work.  This 
is  what  Thoreau  means,  when  he  says, 
"A  man  sits  as  many  risks  as  he  runs." 
The  danger  to  a  solitary  dweller  In  the 
North  is  that,  with  so  much  time  on  his 
hands  and  boundless  space  about  him, 
he  will  not  save  his  mind  by  means  of 
the  strenuous  exertion  It  requires.  He 
need  not  fear  so  much  for  the  upkeep  of 
his  body.  It  has  much  to  do  to  assure 
its  warmth  and  nourishment.  He  will 
have  the  physical  exercise  of  cutting 
wood,  or  minding  trap  lines,  or  fishing 
through  the  ice.  The  danger  is  that  the 
soul  may  "dwindle,  peak,  and  pine"  for 
sustenance  in  the  barren  snowbound 
lands;  that  It  will  hibernate  and  sit  in 
darkness  the  long  night  through;  that 
the  sun  of  summer  will  not  dissipate  the 
chill  and  rouse  the  soul  from  its  endur- 
ing torpor. 

The  mind  and  the  river  cannot  afford 
to  stand  still.  The  mind  must  go  on 
from  strength  to  strength  till  finite  life 
is  merged  with  infinite  love,  even  as  the 
river,  unhasting  and  unresting,  cleaving 
a  ntountain.  traversing  a  plain,  finding 
a  way  and  brooking  no  denial,  goes  on 
and  on  until  it  meets  the  sea. 


Expansion 


A  million  new  subscribers 
were  linked  to  the  Bell  System 
during  the  past  two  years — 
putting  into  operation  a  mil- 
lion new  routes  of  talk,  and  a 
correspondmg  increase  in  all 
intervenmg  facilities  such  as 
switchboards,  cable  and  long 
distance  lines. 

No  other  cquntry  is  so  well 
equipped  as  the  United  States 
for  telephone  communication. 
Yet,  because  of  this — because 
the  telephone  is  so  useful — the 
demand  for  service  keeps 
growing  greater. 

The  growth  of  telephone 


demand  in  the  United  States 
is  greater  than  the  growth  of 
population.  It  is  an  intensive 
growth.  An  increasing  per- 
centage of  the  population  is 
seeking  telephone  service. 

The  Bell  System  is  provid- 
ing for  more  investment,  further 
technical  achievement,  more 
wires,  switchboards  and  sta- 
tions— and  more  subscribers. 
The  American  people  require 
the  best  service.  The  best 
service  means  the  most  compre- 
hensive service,  not  only  for 
the  necessities  of  to-day.  but 
for  the  necessities  of  the  future. 


"  Bell  System  " 

AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  companies 

On*   Policy,   On«   Sytam,   Univmraal   Smrviet,   and  alt  dirmettd 
towarJ  Butttr  Smrvicm 


RESTAURANT  REVELATIONS 

KNICKERBOCKER  GRILL 

Broadway  at  42d  Street,  New  York 

Luncheons — Dinners — Soupers  Dansant 

Telephone  Brrant  1846 

WOODMANSTEN    INN 


Westchester,  New  York  Qty 
Phone  Westchester  3e34-387S-3e8e 


JOSEPH  I,,  r 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  Imanoial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  r^^arding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  secority.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
AH  letters  of  inquiry  should  he  addr^sed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


STOCK    DIVIDENDS 


THE  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  stock  divi- 
dends are  not  taxable  as  income.  A  tax  is  payable  on  this 
form  of  income  only  in  case  the  stoclc  received  is  con- 
verted Into  cash ;  dividends  of  course  may  subject  the  owner  of 
the  shares  to  a  surtax. 

The  declaration  of  a  stock  dividend  means  that  a  corporation's 
surplus  is  being  capitalized.  There  seems  to  be  some  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  corporations  that  an  accumulated  sur- 
plus, if  it  is  a  substantial  one,  may  be  subjected  to  a  tax  on  the 


ground  that  it  is  larger  than  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the 
business  demand.  It  has  been  suggested,  therefore,  that  many 
of  the  corporations  which  have  piled  up  big  surplus  accounts 
have  adopted  the  stock-dividend  method  of  cutting  them  down 
in  order  to  escape  the  possibility  of  having  them  taxed.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  to  say  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  case. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  stock  dividends  have  bee«  of 
frequent  occurrence  this  past  autumn,  and  more  are  rumored. 
Many  stocks  have  advanced  in  price  on  the  strength  of  such 


41  Years  Without  Loss  to 
Any  Investor 

Another  year  has  been  added  to  the  record  of  S.  W.  Straus 
&.  Co.' — a  record  of  prompt  payment  of  both  principal  and 
interest  in  cash  for  41  years  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  any 
bondholder. 

This  record  has  been  a  guide  to  safety  and  satisfaction  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  Straus  investors,  in  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  many  foreign  lands. 

In  considering  the  investment  of  your  January  funds,  this  rec- 
ord is  a  basis  for  your  confidence.  We  are  now  offering  a  well 
diversified  list  of  sound  first  mortgage  6%  serial  bonds,  in 
$1,000,  $500  and  $100  denominations,  secured  by  the  highest 
type  of  properties  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  vvrite  for  our  January  investment  suggestions,  and 
specify  BOOKLET  A-1305 

S.W.  STRAUS  Sc  CO. 


eSTABLISHEO  1882 

Straus  Building 

j6j  FifthAve ,  at  46th  St. 

New  York 


offices  in  thirty  cities  incorporated 

Straus  Building 

6  7^0  Clarl^  St.,  at  Madison  St. 

Chicago 


79  Post  Street 
San  Francisco 


41  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS  TO  ANY  INVESTOR 


1 1923— S.  W.  S.  &  Co. 
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rumors;  many  stocks  bare  advanced  In 
price  merely  because  the  Issuing  cor- 
porations have  large  surpluses  and 
siteculators  have  professed  to  see  good 
possibilities  of  a  stock  dividend. 

The  close  observer  will  have  noticed, 
however,  that,  while  many  stocks  show 
immediate  advances  in  price  on  stock 
dividend  rumors,  most  of  them  do  little 
advancing  after  the  dividend  is  defi- 
nitely announced,  and  in  numerous  in- 
stances actually  register  declines.  What 
is  the  value  of  a  stock  dividend  to  a 
stockholder,  anyway? 

Suppose  a  corporation  has  ten  thou- 
sand shares  of  stock  outstanding  and  is 
paying  annual  dividends  of  $9  a  share, 
its  dividend  requirements  are  190,000  a 


year.  Suppose  this  corporation  decides 
to  pay  a  stock  dividend  of  fifty  per  cent. 
This  means  that  the  number  of  shares 
will  be  increased  to  fifteen  thousand,  and 
that  each  stockholder  will  now  have 
three  shares  of  stock  where  previously 
he  had  two.  On  the  face  of  it  he  is  fifty 
per  cent  better  off  than  he  was  before. 
In  order  to  maintain  annual  dividends 
of  9  per  cent,  however,  it  will  now  re- 
quire $135,000,  in  place  of  $90,000,  an 
increase  of  $45,000  a  year,  the  same  pro- 
portloflate  increase  here  as  in  the  case 
of  the  outstanding  shares.  Suppose, 
however,  that  earnings  are  no  larger 
than  they  were  before,  and  that  $90,000 
is  still  all  that  the  corporation  can  afford 
to  pay  out  in  dividends.   What  happens? 


Well,  the  dividend  rate  Is  reduced  fr( 
$9  to  $6,  and  the  total  amount  disburs 
remains  exactly  the  same.  And  the  m 
who  owned  two  shares  and  received  i 
a  year  on  them  in  dividends  now  p 
Besses  three  shares  and  still  receives  i 
a  year.  Is  he  any  better  off  than  he  vt 
before?  Not  so  far  as  his  income  is  c( 
cemed.  He  Is  better  off  If  the  tin 
shares  he  now  owns  will  bring  more 
the  market  than  the  two  shares  he  h 
previously,  but  the  market  price  of 
stock  is  largely  determined  by  eamin 
and  dividends,  so  that  the  chances  t 
that  he  is  in  Just  about  the  same  positi 
financially  as  before. 

The  companies  comprising  the  Stai 
ard  Oil  group  of  corporations  have  i 


Big  Business  and  Complete 
Banking  Service 


ONE  of  the  largest  corporations 
in  its  line  in  the  United  States 
began  its  relations  with  us  by  plac- 
ing certain  securities  which  it  owned 
in  the  safekeeping  and  care  of  our 
Trust  Department.  Now,  the  cor- 
poration is  a  customer  of  several 
main  departments. 

The  corporation's  general  banking 
and  loans  are  handled  through  our 
Banking  Department. 

Through  our  Foreign  Department 
the  corporation  has  at  its  command 
the     facilities     of     our     branches 


abroad  and  complete  foreign  bank- 
ing service. 

In  connection  with  a  readjustment 
and  increase  of  capitalization,  we 
acted  as  depositary  and  agent,  and 
through  our  Transfer  Department 
we  act  as  transfer  agent  for  the 
stock. 

This  corporation,  like  many  others, 
has  found  it  advantageous  to  have 
as  a  banking  connection  an  institu- 
tion equipped  to  render  promptly 
and  efficiently  any  financial  or 
trust  service. 


We  thai!  be  pleated  to  ditcutt  ia  detail  with  you  the  exceptionally 
broad  faoilitiet  which  an  account  with  ut  placet  at  your  oommand 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

PARIS  BRUSSELS  LIVERPOOL  HAVRE  ANTWERP 


KEW  YORK  LONDON 
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With  the  passing  of  1922 

this  institution  rounds  out  half  a 
century  of  First  Mortgage  Invest- 
ment service  in  tJie  nation's  capitaL 

During  these  fifty  years  no  investor 
in  its  Safeguarded  First  Mortgages 
has  ever  suffered  a  loss. 

Write  for  our  Anniversary  booklet 

9Kc  F.H.SMITH  CQ 

^^^burtded  JQ73 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  INVESTMENTS 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


27  December 

FINANCIAL.  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

many  years  made  a  practice  of  distribut- 
ing stock  dividends.  The  business  and 
earnings  of  these  corporations  have 
shown  a  tremendous  Increase  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  in  most  instances 
this  new  stock  has  become  exceedingly 
valuable.  People  who  purchase  the  so- 
called  Standard  Oil  group  of  stocks  and 
who  consider  only  the  straight  cash 
yield  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  obtain  a 
very  high  yield.  Atlantic  Refining  Com- 
pany stock,  for  Instance,  selling  at  $1,300 
a  share  and  paying  dividends  of  $20  a 
share  a  year,  yielded  only  slightly  more 
than  one  and  one-halt  iter  cent.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  high  price  has  been  of 
course  the  large  undivided  surplus  and 
the  prospect  of  a  big  stock  dividend. 
Announcement  has  just  recently  been 
made  that  the  Atlantic  Refining  Com- 
pany has  declared  a  900  per  cent  stock 
dividend.  Fifty  thousand  shares  of 
stock  have  been  authorized  and  but 
6,000  Issued;  it  is  proposed  to  distribute 
the  45,000  shares  so  far  unissued  among 
the  stockholders.  Further,  the  report 
states  that  the  directors  hope  to  pay  $1 
a  share  quarterly  on  the  new  stock. 
Every  man  who  owned  one  share  of 
stock  will  now  have  ten  shares,  and. 
instead  of  $20  a  share  a  year,  he  will 
now  receive  $4.  But  he  will  have  ten 
shares  instead  of  one  and  his  income 
will  he  doubled.  If  expectations  are 
realized,  therefore,  this  particular  stock 
dividend  is  exceedingly  valuable.  They 
do  not  always  have  such  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

There  is  one  result  of  stock  dividends, 
however,  which  Is  always  good,  and  that 
is  the  benefits  accruing  to  preferred 
stockholders  from  such  distributions. 
The  declaration  of  a  common-stock  divi- 
dend means,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a 
corporation's  surplus  is  being  capital- 
ized. It  is  probable  that  the  largest  part 
of  this  surplus  consists  of  real  estate, 
plants,  equipment,  and  the  property  of 
subsidiary  companies.  When  these  as- 
sets are  once  capitalized,  they  cannot  be 
dissipated,  and  common  stock  issued 
against  a  surplus  of  this  kind  means 
that  it  is  to  be  kept  as  an  asset.  It 
cannot  be  disposed  of,  and  the  position 
of  the  preferred  stock  will  be  strength- 
ened accordingly,  for  preferred  stocks 
have  a  right  prior  to  the  common  to  all 
fixed  assets.  If,  therefore,  the  fixed 
assets  are  increased,  the  result  is  addi- 
tional security  for  the  preferred  stock. 

The  point  for  a  common-stock  holder 
to  decide  is  whether  it  is  more  profitable 
for  him  to  keep  the  shares  received  as  a 
stock  dividend,  trusting  that  his  Income 
will  be  at  least  as  much  as  formerly  and 
that  possibly  the  value  of  his  holdings 
will  increase,  or  to  sell  the  new  stock 
and  take  the  cash.  If  he  sells,  be  has  to 
pay  an  income  tax;  if  he  holds  on.  he 
doesn't  But  a  bird  in  the  hand  Is  worth 
two  in  the  bush,  and  oftentimes  a  dollar 
in  cash  proves  more  valuable  than  two 
dollars  in  prospect. 

Stock  dividends  on  the  face  of  things 
are  of  no  particular  benefit,  and  increas- 
ing the  number  of  shares  and  reducing 
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It  tells  how  you 
may  secure  an  in- 
come that  cannot 
shrink;  how  you 
may  execute 
your  own  will; 
how  you  may 
create  a  trust 
fund;  how  you  may  give 
generously  withouthardship. 

It  describes  the  annuity  bond,  a  safe, 
convenient,  and  productive  invest- 
ment which  promotes  a  fundamental 
Christian  enterprise.  Endorsed  by 
all  denominations. 

Writ*  for  BoohUt  14 
AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

BiU*  HiMue.  Aslor  PUea,  New  York       . 


Starting  a  Company? 


Save  imiaiiwa  nod  tmzaa  by  orgBnizingr  on  the 
trnnlar  COMMON  LAW  plaD  under  a  nnra 
iBCLARATION  OF  TRUStT  No  •xpwienee 

Snirad  to  fiU  in  DEMARBS  STANiJaRU 
RMS,  imu  aharea  and  begin  doine  bnirineM  at 
noe.  Gennine  DEMARKE  FORBIS  are  nation- 
lljr  known,  approred  by  attomeyi  and  ntilixed  by 
looeatfnl  oonoems  tluonghoat  the  United  States. 
end  for  large,  free  pamphlet  (D-19)  oontaining 
Unable  infonnaHon  that  yon  may  need. 
C.  S.  DEMAREE,  legal  bbmk  pnUiaher, 
708  Walnnt,  Kanns  City,  Mivoari 


their  par  value  la  scarcely  more  than  a 
gesture.  Increasing  the  number  of  out- 
standing shares  does  not  increase  earn- 
ings, and  earnings  are  what  make  stocks 
valuable.  Reducing  the  par  value  of  a 
stock  and  splitting  the  original  shares 
into  smaller  units  does  not  increase 
earnings  either;  it  is  like  giving  a  man 
two  five-dollar  bills  for  one  ten.  A  suc- 
sessful  sugar  company  a  few  years  ago 
Bvas  paying  $40  a  share  a  year  In  divi- 
dends on  its  stock  of  $100  par.  Pres- 
Bfitly  par  of  the  stock  was  reduced  to 
^20  a  share  and  each  stockholder  given 
five  new  shares  for  each  old  one.    Divi- 


THE   OUTLOOK 

dends,  however,  were  reduced  to  $8  a 
share,  so  that  so  far  as  income  was  con- 
cerned there  was  no  change  whatsoever. 
The  main  advantage  was  that  the  selling 
price  per  share  was  reduced  and,  instead 
of  having  to  pay  $2,000  for  five  shares, 
the  investor  could  buy  five  shares  for 
$400.  This  business  of  reducing  the  cost 
per  share  Is  considered  worth  while  in 
many  instances,  for  it  Is  a  well-known 
fact  that  most  people  would  rather  buy 
ten  shares  than  one,  even  if  the  ten  are 
worth  only  as  much  as  the  one.  It  is 
for  this  psychological  reason  that  the 
par  value  of  so  many  new  promotions  is 
fixed  at  a  low  figure.  People  get  lots  of 
shares  for  little  money,  and  seem  to 
think  that  for  this  reason  they  have  a 
bargain.  It  is  well  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  it  Is  more  a  question  of  what 
you  get  than  how  much.  And  this  point 
applies  to  stock  dividends,  which  on  the 
face  of  things  seem  to  be  a  great  boon 
to  stockholders,  but  which  actually  may 
leave  them  exactly  where  they  were  be- 
fore. 

QUESTIONS   AND   ANSWERS 

Q.  I  notice  that  Pennsylvania  Kallroad  stocic, 
whicli  pays  6  p«r  cent  dividends,  I  believe,  is 
quoted  at  alwut  $M  a  share.  What  is  the  rea- 
son for  this,  and  why  should  a  stock  like  Penn- 
sylvania yield  over  12  per  cent?  What  is  the 
catchT 

A.  There  is  no  catch.  The  par  value 
of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock  is  $S0  a 
share  and  the  dividend  rate  is  $3  a  share 
a  year,  the  equivalent  of  $6  on  a  stock 
of  1100  par.  The  yield  on  Pennsylvania 
is  only  slightly  more  than  6  per  cent. 
Just  about  in  line  with  other  railway 
stocks  of  the  same  class. 

Q.  Please  suggest  some  bonds  for  Investment 
purposes  which  bear  the  highest  rate  of  interest 
consistent  with  safety.  What  do  you  think  of 
flrst-mortgage  real  estate  Iwnds? 

A.  We  think  very  well  indeed  of  flrst- 
mortgage  real  estate  bonds,  and  )n  all 
probability  they  would  meet  your  re- 
quirements as  well  as  anything  you 
could  flnd.  The  one  thing  to  make  sure 
of  in  buying  this  kind  of  investments  is 
that  the  house  with  which  you  deal  is 
sound,  reliable,  and  conservative. 


Are  You  An  Investor? 

During  the  past  year  the  Financial  Editor  of  The  Outlook 
has  helped  hundreds  of  Outlook  readers  to  solve  intelli- 
gently their  particular  investment  problems.  Perhaps  you 
are  contemplating  a  shifting  of  your  present  holdings 
or  have  fresh  funds  to  invest.  In  either  case  we  shall  he 
glad  to  give  you  specific  information  on  any  securities  in 
which  you  may  be  interested.  A  nominal  charge  of  one 
dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  servive. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

The  Outlook  Company,  38 1  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  Solution 

of\bur 

Investment 

Problem 

THE  extent  and  reliability  of 
information  at  hand  influences 
the  right  solution  of  investment 
problems — as  it  does  with  other 
business  matters. 
Around  the  first  of  the  year — 

You  may  have  interest  money  or  prin- 
cipal Inan  bonds  maturing,  available 
lor  reinvestment. 

Examination  oi  present  investments 
may  reveal  opportunities  lor  more 
cHective  employment  of  your  funds. 
If  you  want  to  increase  your  bond 
holdings  during  1923  you  can  assure 
yourseU  of  making  the  most  steady 
progress  by  beginning  a  systematic 
investment  program  now. 

Our  ctirrent  issue  of  "Safe  Bonds 
for  Investment"  will  help  you, 
whatever  your  investment  prob- 
lems may  be.  Lists  and  descriptions 
of  a  wide  range  of  Government, 
Mimicipal,  Public  Utility  and  In- 
dustrial Bonds  are  given— together 
with  other  information  and  sug- 
gestions of  timely  value. 

ff^rite  for  Booklet  OM-23 


HALSEY, 
STUART  du  CO. 


mcooFoaATso 


CHICAGO     NEW  YORK      BOSTON 
209S.U8alkSt.     MWsDSMst     loPostOOcaSq. 

PHILADELPHIA    DETROIT    ST.  LOUIS 
LsndTiik  Budding       FordBldg.     SaciuityBldg. 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 

FlistWls.Nat'lBsnkBldg.    MsnopolHsnBsnkBMg, 


.......  MaU  to  Nearett  Office'—'-" 

HALSEY,  STUART  «  Co. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  booklet  OM-23 
"Safe  Bonds  ior  InvcMmem." 
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Sind. 
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Tours  and  Travel 
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TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
AND  ITALY  IN  APRIL 

Tour  aaiUntr  AprU  1& 

tsintrtfy  traoA 
Intmmting  raatca. 
Intmrpftitn  ImadmnUp. 
Fint  claaa  ihrdaghout. 

Write  to 
BUREAU  OF  UmVERSmr  TRAVEL 
15  Boyd  St Niwtoa,  Mm. 


TUK  beHiity,  faseinatioii,  and  my^ 
tery  of  tlie  Orient  Inivi  visiton 
from  all  OTer  tli*  worid  to 

JAPAN 

Itw  qnalntMt  and  moM  IntmHlnc  ol  kll 
oonntriM.  Ooum  wbll*  tin  oM  ■«•  ciutouu 
pnrall.    WrIU.  BimUonliiK  "Outlook"  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCUTION 

Osn  TrmlBo  l>ept. 

IHTEKIAl  GOVEINMEMT  BMLWATS 

TOKYO 

for  tall  liilormtioB 

ItM  b> .  Ml  ma  atkNl  M  iri  •«  3  «•!•. 

tS-tlidfciM<ttwl»t«>«rtt.l4-5hfcMiiHrt 


AUTO  TOURS  IN  EUROPE 

Parties  of  3  or  4  pemonally  escort**!  hy  tm^m- 
bera  of  Cttinbridce  UiiiverBity  between  April 
aiidOrt  S«lect«4  itineraries.  High  rlatoirars. 
Comi'«'titive  rates.  Write  for  Ixx-klet  earlv  tfl 
D.  Oi'SrtTON.  li.  Stiitioii  K'l.,  Cauibri-lnf.  Kiik- 

EUROPE  BECKONS 

WE  can  inakB  your  travnl  EAST 
OH  It    TOURS 
inchidtt    Rome,    Switx«rlau<l.    Netherlanda, 
b'reun'  and  Britteh   Islra.    Sailing  June  V. 
Twelfth  Ht^aiion. 
ROOMS  WITH   PRIVATE  BATH 

on  th«  Hauner  lor  tlioM  anrollinic  awly. 

HIOH  6KADK  TOURS  at  a  TirTMODKK- 

ATE  PRICE.    Writs  for  an  llhiatrated 

Itineiary  to 

WORTH  WHllE^  TOURS 

17  Aldworth  St.,  BoatoM  30.  Miwa. 

FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  TiVJ? 

aiiorganlnrof  aamallDartjr-  KatabljaliMliNiO. 
BAK-ura'i  Toinia.  18  Halaoy  Bt..  Brooklyn. 


peaii  Touim,"m  aTdrfofd  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Dresaen,G0miuiyand  chaporon- 

axe.  IIW  monthlT.    Party  of  oMcr  Kirl  itu- 
dmta  ■Ullng  April  M.  Apply  g,IM.  Outlook. 


EUROPE    1923 

Travel  with u«  to  thaplctaniaqiie  oapitala 
of  the  Old  World :  Edinburgh,  London. 
PariK,     Bmuela,     Anutsrdam.     Rome. 

Urnd/OT  ntm  booklet,  Europe  1923 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS 

65  A  FranUin  Stiwat,  Boatan.  Maaa. 


\jif,  opcrieBctd  ■  fiwciiB  trwrd 

raoantly  ratotnad  trom  a  year'a  fiait  In  Kn- 
rope,  triahaa  to  eeoort  oue  or  two  ladlea  on  dip- 
liar  trip,  aprigg  and  aumniar.  »,»).  Oatkwk. 


Boarders  Wanted 


AHmited  nnmber  ol  boardara  can  be  aeoon^ 
modated  at  Owena  Meislita  ttarooicb 


DeUstatful  oUmata,  •» 

lenllfare.  M"  f»f|T  tlw«n.Prop..tel>ulOP.' 


•xoaK 
i2& 


Real  Estate 
FOR  SALE  tST^SSrSSS^ 

and  nnuwaa.     Pufact  ooodtthm.     Capthna 


and  nnuwaa.  PUfact  ooUtttMia.  uapcm 
liknd.^fc.  Ideal  winter  hooM  at  a  bainln. 
Addreea  J.  Banchaa  P.,  Captirm,  Lee  Co.,  Fla. 

Hotels  and  Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


Wayside  Inn  ucuau  ce.,  cm. 

1^1,9  (.....U.iiin  ..I   lu^  i;ciu.i.i>.«.    A  uy,Ui\ 

Filace  for  tirml  iM^upie.    Uu<Mi  luuO  and  a  com* 
nrtable    home,    'i    liuum    from    ytiw   York. 
*  A.     Mm.  J.  K.  CASTLBC  Proprietor. 


SSACHU  SETTS 


'l<lK«  Hall,  W«ll«il«7  Hillis 
Kiiie  location.  Ruuuiutr  water  in 
ieaaaut  forest  walks  and  country 
table  a  specialty.  Sl^f'.^  a  week. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


FLORIDA 


"^VJSLCOJ 


latan 

Inn 

DArrOJJA.  FLORIDA 

A  %\inler  haveti  la  Sunny  Florida 

Situated  in  a  beautiful  orange  gitive 
this  new  Inn  \*'irh  private  cottages' 
offers  all  the  atnactioni  of  u  Miutitcrn 
wlnt^rr  hoitie  without  its  cares. 

Modem  in  constnicdon  and-  taste- 
fully (iimishod.  we  cater  to  people  of 
tcfincmcnt,  particularly  families.  Cot- 
'  toges  adjoining  the  Inn  may  be  rented 
in  whole  or  in  p»rt  with  full  hotel 
service. 

Guests  enjoy  the  use  of  the  excel- 
lent Daytona  golf  links.  Delightful 
motoring,  fishing  ahd  bathing  on  the 
famous  Ormondc-Dayrona  beach. 

Special  rates .  for  prolonged  stay. 
Opena  December  15th.  Tfie  ideal 
home  fidr  winter  is 

*Osceo!la-  Gramatan 
.    Inn 

DAYTONA,  FLORIDA 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Witat  7'^fl  St.,  tliroaKh 
to  7iat  St.,  Mew  York 

100  rooina,  sacli  with  bath.  Abaohitaly 
flraprool.  One  block  to  71d  Bt.  an- 
trauea  o(  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
raflnement  eoiublnad  with  moderate 
latas.    Band  tor  iUoatratad  booklet  J. 


DOTEL  JIDSON  'S„7^i^*:ir 

adMDlac  Jndaou  Mamorial  Chnroli.  Itooins 
with  and  without  bath.  Itaiaa  II.Mi  per  day,- 
InolndlDK  uiaala.  Bpaobil  lataa  for  (wo  wsaka 
or  nora.  Loeatloo  vary  cantml.  Conrauiaut 
to  all  ala»atad  and  atraat  ear  llliaa. 

Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31(t  Street 
New  York 

OomUnaa  every  coiiventeoca  and  horn* 
eomfort,  and  cotumenda  Itaelf  to  people  of 
reflnamant  wlahluc  to  live  oh  Aueriean  Plan 
and  ba  within  aaey  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic caotan. 

Bataawitli  IUoatratad  Booklet  Rhdiy  aant 
npoo  laqoaat.  KMOTT  Mauaganieut. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Sunshine  and  the  pines,  good 

fellowship,  tnie  sport 
CAROLINA  HOTEL 

Now  Op«B 

Holly  Inn  and  Berkshire 

Opaa  aarly  in  Jaaour 
OOlF-SliOOTINC-IACINC-IIOTOIUNG- 
MOIMC-DRIVUH:— TEHNIS-AIKPLAmNG 

Weather  for  November  and  Deoembar— 
Uke  lata  Fall  In  Maw  Enchuxl 

For  Ruervntioru  or  Jn/ormatUm  oddrea  : 

Caaatal  OWea,  PmEITOHST.  Heetli  CaiaSaa 

VIRGINIA 

Come  to  Moontaiiis  of  Virgiiua 

Fall  akd  wmiaa  naaoN.    Rzoallant  labia, 
naaunable  ratea.     Hunting.   t,tK),  Outlook. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


HELP     WANTED 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pocono  Manor 

Winter 

Inn 

AwrioaPUa  HodcnteRalw 

RCiCrCBCM  Ro^MTM 

Hm  hftppy  land  of  winter  BporU  Mul  bflftltb- 

KirixiK  reat.     BkUuCt  alutins,   tobocKinliie 

and  mowahoeing.  Bracing  cUmatet  exoeUsnt 

food,  oomfortable  roonUf  personal  attantUm. 

The  ideal  week-end  Mjk 

Leu  than  three  lioun  from  New  York  Tfa 
the  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  It  U  sti«g»ted  that 
roaerratlons  be  made  at  once. 

U.  ARTHUR  HALL,  Manager 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

"PemuylranU'a  Most  Healthful  Reeort" 


ToTCnda,Pa.,WoodleiKh. Winter  acoommoda- 
i  tlona.  INidtlTe^  wellheated.8teain.eleetrio- 
ity,  bathrooma,  eon  parlora.  open  wochI  Area, 


f:o6d  cooking,  lumnduioe  of  oreain.  good  milk, 
reeh  egga,  Tesretablee,  fmite.  Booklet.  Mod- 
ttmte  ternia.  Addresa  Miaa  Elixaisth  Lamb. 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford     Hall.    est.  1841 

Private  Hotpital 
For  Mental  and  Nervont  Diaeaaet 

Conifortabia,  homelike  mnouDd- 
inga;  modem  method*  of  treatment; 
soinpetaot  nnreei.  15  aorea  of  lawn, 
park.  Bower  and  Tecetabia  cardena. 
Food  the  beat.    Writt/or  hookltt. 

Sanford  HaU  Hatbing  New  York 


VAN  VALEN   SANATORIUM 

TOMKBRS.  N.  T. 

Faycho-Thaiapantlc  Ttaatment.    Booklet. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BPKAKRR8.— Rpadal  aubleota  preDarad; 
lacturea,  artlclea,  orationa.  debatea-  Kxvert 
service.  Anthora'  Reaearch  Btueau,  MO  FUtb 
Ave.,  New  Vork. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BAFKI 


.  PIR8T  MORTOAOE  UiCOUK 


CKRTinOATEB  additlooallr  aeenred.  tax 
loarterly  pay  mania.  _Pani!aiiait 


lie.  Aak  circuhtra.  BomaBoild- 

inc  &  Loan  Co.,  Jackaonvilla,  Fla. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANTRU— CoinpalMit  taaohora  for  puhlie 
and  prif  ale  scliocla.  Calle  eomlUK  ovary  day. 
Baud  for  circnlara.  Albany  Taaobara*  Aaatiey, 
Albany.  N.  V. 

TEACBXRB  needed  (or  Jaanary  J'abmary, 
and  Baptamber,  all  departmants  of  acbools 
and  collana.  Bpedal  tarma.  THE  INTER- 
STATE TEACBKR8'  AGENCY,  Macbeca 
Bulldlnc,  Maw  Orleaaa,  la. 

8XCRKTARIBB  and  social  woikaia,  diatl- 
tla  a,  cafataria  n  anaffara,  anvai  iiasaaa.  ma- 
trona,  housakeanera,  soperlnteodanta.  Mlas 
Rkiharda,  Pr<videnoe  Boa  i  East  Bide.  Boa- 
ton,  Trinity  Court,  Fridaya,  U  to  L  Addiaaa 
Ptovidenoa. 


STATIONERY 


nNUBUAIXr  deairabia  ataUonery  for  anv 
type  ol  oomapondanea.  200  aiiaata  bleb 
Siada  note  paper  and  100  anvelopas  printed 
with  yonr  name  and  addresa  poatpald  SI.M. 
ilea  on  reonaat.  You  ean  buy  cbear 
ut  do  yon  want  to  7  Lew 


Bampl 
stationery, 


lo  Ton  want  to  7 
Baoood  Ave^  Troy,  H. 


but  < 


.  y. 


r% 


OLD  Hamnhire  bond;  IN  shsaU  (6)(x7) 
and  7S  anrelopea,  printed,  K  deUvared. 
Franklin  Printary,  WamarrN.  U. 


HELP    WANTED 


Canpaaiona  and   Domeatic   Belpara 

WANTED  —  Oantlewoman  sa  maaacinK 
hooaekeepar,  with  hiKhaat  lefeiaooaa.  Rater 
to  Htaa  ETOiaat,  1  Ku*  7Sth  Bt.,  New  York 
Ctty. 

WANTED  —  Workinie  bousakaepar.  No 
waAlnc.  allcooklng,  soma  olaaninc.  Thiea  la 
family.  Rafarenoea  iMolrad.  Write  M.B.B, 
U  ArUngtao  Plaoa,  Bidtaki,  N.  X. 


Campaatoaa  aad  Dameetie  Balpera 


WAMTED-BaliaMa,  middle  M»d 

.J  make  beraelf  Ktuaraily  oaafol  la  

family  UvhiK  on  Harrison  Ave.,  UarTlaan,!I.T. 


One  who  vmlaaa  plwsssnt  hcnaa  aboea  hi^ 
aalary.  Addreaa  Ura.  B.  A.  Bhapaid  or  tels. 
plioaa  Park  m. 

WORKING  honaakaepar,  tamOr  three 
adalta.  Kaferauoea  exchaoced.  Toekabos 
UK  W.  iOa.  OntkMk. 


WANTED— Nnraery  goraruaas  or  mottier'i 
helper,  adocatad,  Prataataot,  capable,  (ood 
walkar,  aca»-W.  Two  cfalldm,  aaaa  t  and  7 
yaara ;  situation  permanant  Hjanestpaiecnai 
rafaraaosa  asssntial.  BammitTN.  J.  Bakry 
•at,  SJ3i,  Outlook. 

Boaiaeae  BitnaUeBa 

HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED   MEN  AND 

WOMEN.    Naliou-wida  daaaadfor  Uiil^ 

salaried  Diaa  and  woman.    Past  aniacisnes 

Wa  train  you  by  malTaad  pot 


yon  in  touch  with  bicoppartnnitiaa.  BIcpay. 

Ana  living  " ' ^     -,  ,-  -* 

itiant.   pel 

■TOUR  BIG  OPPdRTUNTtT^  Lewie 
Hotel  TrainioK  Btdioola,  Boom  atO,  Waali- 
ingtoo,  D.  C.  


na  living,  intareatiuworit.  qaick  adv 

irmanant.      write  for  free  book. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

ProfeaaioBal  BUoattena 

GENTLEWOMAN  whoaa  panonal  azpeii. 
anca  and  social  poaltloQ  raadara  her  oom- 
petent  wisbea  to  beoooM  aasodatad  with  a 
private  school  for  girls  as  soda]  dixactor  or 
bonaa  mother.  Balaiy  not  of  Brat  Impoitaaos. 
14>7,  Outlook. 

TRAINED  nnraa  deairaa  pcaitiaa  aa  oem- 
nanion  to  invalid  lady.  Woald  prefer  travel- 
Imt,  Booth  or  alaawhaie.  Higluat  ntanacea. 
S^  OnUook. 

Baaiacaa  Sltnatlaae 

YOUNG  man  with  a  wide  and  varied  expa- 
rieiic)*  in  cliild  u..tfaru  work,  recently  aonar- 
intendent  of  an  oritluna^e,  deairee  exaetniva 
or  eul>-t<xe<-utive  position.  Converaant  m 
^*eni.-)i,  Italian,  and  German.  Capable  ^rade 
achool  teoclier.  Heat  ol  referencee.  3.038, 
Outlook. 

COLI>1':i:E  ^radnata,  trained  librarian  with 
elt^lit  years'  experience,  wiahea  apecial  library 
position  in  New  York  City.    S,133.  (>utk>uk. 

KRKNCil  laiiy.  speakine  Eu^tiah,  tiennaii. 
Fr,;ncli.  and  I)nt<!h,  df^irea  i>owtiou  in  N,-w 
York  Xi  int+-iitteter  or  iruvertiew,.  Hiirii,-t 
ralercn.'ea.    3,1«.  Outli^ck. 

Companieos  aad  Peneetie  Hdvan 

COMPANION  to  eldar^  lady  or  aami- 
invalM  after  January  L  US,  by  middle  aaad 
trained  nuiae.  No  objaetioaa  to  oonatry. 
Referencea.  1.IU,  Ontkmk. 

WANTED  — Poaltioo  aa  aoapaaion  for 
eMerly  peraon,  aemi-invalid,  orcSildran  ovar 
aix  yeara,  liy  woman  c(  renxnuMllty  aad 
refinement.  Satisfactory  raianncaa.  I4Z:. 
Ontlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  sopervlalnR,  by  woman 
of  ability  and  raflnement.  UudarBCands  the 
manaaemaot  of  hoosehold  and  servauta.  Ex- 
oellanlrafarauoaa.    I,1J6,  Outkwk. 

AS  n>anacing_  or  wotUng  bonaakaaper  by 


cheerful, 


^  gpimtry 
geotlemau'a  or  motherleaa  home.  Hlcisaat 
rafareuoea.    i440.  Outlook. 

COMPANION  to  hdy;  travel,  go  Booth. 
Mansgiffr  housekeeper,  wldowar,  ooa  or  two 
children.  Cbristiaua.  Batarenoea.  UU. 
Outlook. 


NEW  York  or  naa^-BatfMbaninan  (lady 

antapoaltion  February.    Chap ' 

companion.    Trained  and  expari 


iwooanfla 
iperon  Kirl 
irienoaaaa 


tary— etenogiaphy  and  typewriting-  Nob- 
resident  put  tima  secretarial  if  daaired.  S,M1, 
Outkiok. 

COMPANION. bonaakaaper  poaltioo  de- 
airaa by  gentlawonan ;  aooia  lusUtutioaal 
exparianca.    101*,  Ontkmk. 

YOONO  womaa  rafloed.  edneatad.  hoapttal 
iian.aooiali 


tiaiuiug,  will  act  aa  oompaaion.  t 

tary.  WiU  ttaveL  Bafenaiaaa.  IMH,  Oatlook 

WIDOW,  apeekfaiac  F'spcfa— housekesper. 
hooteaa,  companion,  any  poaltlon  o(  trust. 
WiUt>mval.UlghaBti«<araneeaJ,lM,  Ontlook. 

CULTURED  woman  aa  aoespaatoai  or 
honaakaapar  (or  widowar.  aldarb  ooopla, 
motliarisaabome.  WintnTaL  HIgtieat  re<- 
aienoea.   *,I47,  Outlook. 

POSITION  as  boDiakaepBT  by  thorooskly 
rsliable  young  woman.  Bootii  prefarrod- 
SJU,  Outlook. 

Teacher*  and  OoTemeaaea 


GOVERNESS,    

anead  teacher  of  young 
"''       MJ5,Ontkiok. 


vreoch*    ecxpefv 
•■ ■  ■       po- 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CBIU>  to  board.  Protaatant  Ikmily.  Ki- 
cellant  aarironment.  Molbai'a  oara^  Hear 
Be>aataa,Fa.  M»,  Outlook. 

FREE  TUITION,  mehidli«  evan  baai4 
and  room,  to  yeong  woman  agaa  U  to  M 
learning  in 
reocgniiad 

salanr  on  graduatlao.  Aniy  (or  detaik  t* 
im  TimaaSqnara  BMgrNaw  foik  dty- 

TO  yoaag  woaami  daalting  tniaioK  is  the 
eara  of  obatatrieai  patiaBta  a  very  tEorooch 
nursea*  aid  ooona  of  aix  montha  la  oserad  by 
tbaLyiac.In.ilaaiMai,  m  Baeond  AvOk,  Ilew 


New  Torfc  City  i 


^  allowaaaa  jknd  (all 


win 


naaoa  ia  (nraiaSed.   For  tnithar  I 
addraa*  Oireotraa*  o(  Nunaa. 

MIB8  Sttthman.  Now  York  i 
shop  for   yon,  sarviaaa  (rsa, 
Rafersonaa.  Ml  Waat  laUi  at- 

ORADUATE  nmae  and  nbyrieiaa  win  take 
Into  tlieir  hoan  aad  eara  for  small  diildiea. 
Rafsraacea  exohaagad.  l,iU.  Outlook. 

LADY  taking  tadaBandaat  ten-weak  Ma4- 
itamnaaa    trip,  saQlaff   February., 
vxMtt.  BaBalTfaa.  Baletenoe*  axd 
UKoutkiak. 


THE  OUTLOOK 


CONTRIBUTORS* 
GALLERY 


the  New  York  City 
and  a  member  of 
York   University. 


TFTiLus  Fletcher 
tV  Johnson  since 
1880  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  New 
York  "Tribune"  as 
foreign  editor,  liter- 
ary editor,  and  gen- 
eral editorial  wri- 
ter. He  Is  also  a 
contributing  editor 
of  the  "North 
American  Review," 
a  staff  lecturer  of 
Board  of  Education, 
the  Council  of  New 


AKOTHEB  article  by  W.  J.  Henderson, 
musical   critic  for  the  New  York 
"Herald,"  appears'  in  this  issue. 

EDWIN  M.  Bbooks'b  New  England  re- 
serve and  modesty  made  him  prefer 
to  run  the  Visk  of  a  rejection  rather 
than  to  supply  us  with  biographical 
material. 

WILBUK  O.  Hed- 
RicK  is  a  true 
and  loyal  Michlgan- 
Ite.  He  was  born 
In  South  Bend,  In- 
diana, but  he  has 
lived  practically  all 
his  life  in  Michi- 
gan. He  graduated 
from  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College 
in  1891,  and  in  1903  returned  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  a  position  which  he 
has  held  ever  since.  In  1909  he  received 
a  doctor's  degree  in  philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  "History  of  Railroad  Taxation  In 
Michigan"  and  "The  Michigan  Milk 
Commission." 

JAMES  Wedgwood  Drawbell  has  played 
the  newspaper  game  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Scotland,  and  England 
and  has  held  every  job  from  cub  to  that 
of  editor.  He  has  contributed  to  periodi- 
cals on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  writ- 
ten short  stories,  and  fought  in  France 
during  the  war  with  a  Scotch  regiment. 
And  all  this  while  still  In  bis  "twenties." 
.\t  present  Mr.  Drawbell  is  free-lancing 
in  New  York. 

EARL  Christmas 
was  born  In 
Kansas,  and  grew 
up  on  an  Oklahoma 
farm.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Okla- 
homa and  later 
took  a  course  in 
Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Mis- 
souri. Following 
graduation  be  trav- 
eled over  most  of  the  Middle  West  and 
eventually  settled  in  St.  Paul,  where  he 
has  been  engaged  in  Journalism  ever 
since,  with  the  exception  of  a  year  in 
the  service. 


DoYbuUse 


oo 


Keep 


them 
bright  and  working  right 
with  3-in-One  Oil.    Red  rust  and  friction 
are  the  two  great  tool  destoyers. 
3-in-One  prevents  rust  on  all  metals,  plain,  polished 
or  nickelea.     Rub  a  little  on  all  tools  after  using.    It 
sinks  into  the  pores,  forming  a  protective  coat  tliat 
moisture  can't  penetrate. 
■  3  in-One  is  the  right  lubricant  for  all  automatic  tools,  scroll 
saws,  light  lathes.  Penetrates  to  the  most  remote  friction  point 
works  out  caked  grease  and  dirt  accumulations; 
stays  in  the  bearings;  lubricates  perfectly.    Fine 
for  oil  stones,  too. 


!Sf) 


Photographs  and  Cartoons 


THE  OcTTLooK  csu  slways  use  good 
amateur  photographs  of  interesting 
scenes  or  events.  We  pay  $3  for  each  one 
accepted,  it  suitable  for  a  half  page  or 
smaller;  $6  If  selected  for  fuU-page  re- 
production.   We  especially  want  snap- 


shots made  by  the  person  submitting  the 
photographs.  Cartoons  are  also  desired; 
If  accepted  we  pay  |1  each.  Postage 
should  be  inclosed  for  return  of  photo- 
graphs if  not  available  for  our  use;  car 
toons  are  not  returned. 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


tBC  •Av«k««ll 


roa  Wm  Ftnd 

— hoipilality  and  complete  comfort  at  dme  two  dndoguiihed  hotdi. 

Ideally  looted  near  eveiythiiig  worth  while  ioBoMoD.  EiceUenteuiiiDe. 
Dancing  tn  ihm 
THE   BRUNSWICK  Brunmick  BgyHlan  Rocm  THE   LENOX 

Borkoa  Stieet  ■!  Ouendoo  /^^    Bevfalaa  Soeei  •!  Exocr 

LjUUVIC 


Digiiiiyu  uy ' 


•S* 


THB  OUTLOOK 


When  the  slormy  uinJs  do  hlou" 

So  goes  the  old  sea  song,  and  it  would 
be  good  advice  to  add 

*      DRINK 

Baker's 
Cocoa 

It  Is  warming  and 
sustaining,  for  it 
has  genuine  food 
value,  and  may 
be  safely  indulged 
in  any  hour  of  the 
day,  for  it  is  stim- 
ulating  only  in 

the  sense  that  pure  food  is 

stimulating. 

It  is  delicious  too 

MADE  ONLY  BV 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  bd. 

EsublklMd  1780 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

BoaJkU  </  Chold  Raclpm  mMfim 


jy  ro»  m  new  ^  or  brains 
MADE  AT  KEY  WtST>- 


COOK'S 

TRAVELERS'  CHEQUES 

In  DoUan  or  Pounib  Stcrlins 
SAFETY  .  UQUIDITY  •  CONVENIENCE 

Holdirt  tnjay  all  the  iiutlimable  advan- 
tages inhtrent  In  »nr  metwuari  eftSOtficit 
and  our  ivtrld-vtide  banhng  annectiont 

NawYork 

CUcM*  PUkMiUt     tmtw*        SuFiudw* 

lMAa(«ln     BmIihI         Ttnal*       VuCMinr 


BY  THE  WAY 


,.g. 


Knc  milk  used  to  be  considered  as 
nearly  worthless  as  anything  might 
well  be,"  a  chemist  says  in  "Collier's." 
"Now  It  turns  up  as  hair  combs,  fountain 
I>ens,  and  paper  sizing.  I  recall  a  manu- 
facturer who  was  making  a  water  paint 
out  of  glue  and  gypsum.  He  found  a 
German  product  which  was  better  than 
glue,  but  the  Germans  wanted  30  cents 
a  pound  for  It — which  was  more  than 
he  could  pay.  The  German  product,  on 
analysis,  proved  to  be  only  a  mixture  of 
casein  and  lime.  Casein  Is  easily  pre- 
pared from  skim  milk.  We  made  some 
for  him.  The  man's  factory  was  in  a 
dairy  country.  Since  then  he  has  ac- 
cumulated a  large  fortune  selling  his 
improved  paint.  He  might  well  quarter 
a  cow  on  bis  coat  of  arms." 


In  a  recent  examination  of  students 
before  a  medical  board  In  a  Southern 
State,  according  to  the  "Journal"  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  one  ques- 
tion asked  was:  "Give  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  uric  acid."  Following  the 
examination  there  was  much  discussion 
among  those  examined  as  to  the  fairness 
of  this  question.  Finally  a  colored  ap- 
plicant who  had  lust  graduated  from  a 
Northern  Institution  said: 

"Last  night  I  was  kinds  expectin'  a 
question  on  uric  add,  so  I  got  down  my 
book  and  looked  It  up.  The  article  was 
so  long  and  such  hard  readln'  that  I 
decided  no  white  gentleman  down  In 
Virginia  would  ever  ask  any  such  ques- 
tion so  I  stopped  studyin'." 


"A  new  book  on  George  Borrow  is 
very  welcome,"  says  the  editor  of  the 
London  "Sphere."  The  book's  title  is 
"George  Borrow,  Lord  of  the  Open 
Road,"  and  the  author  Is  R.  Thurston 
Hopkins.  "For  more  than  twenty  years 
after  his  death,"  the  editor  goes  on. 
"Borrow's  works  were  much  neglected, 
and  his  life  an  enigma.  Since  then 
there  have  been  many  books.  I  myself 
have  perpetrated  one.  Naturally  I  think 
my  life  of  George  Borrow  one  of  the 
best  biogrraphies  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  reviewers  did  not  think  so 
when  it  appeared,  but  then  I  have  never 
pretended  to  attach  much  Importance  to 
the  judgment  of  the  critics." 

Danny  (as  quoted  by  the  New  York 
"Evening  Mall")— "Mamma,  are  you  go- 
ing to  get  that  fur  coat  from  papa  for 
your  birthday?"  Mamma — "No,  dar- 
ling." Danny — "Have  you  tried  throw- 
ing yourself  on  the  floor  and  kicking 
with  your  feet  like  I  do?" 


The  £90,000  which  Lloyd  George  Is  to 
receive  for  his  memoirs  Is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  £20  which  Milton  is 
sometimes  said  to  have  received  for 
"Paradise  Lost,"  remarks  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post."  "It  is  said  that  Win- 
ston Churchill  will  receive  nearly  £50,000 
for  all  rights  to  his  memoirs.  The 
Kaiser  is  a  bad  third  with  £40.000. 
When  we  pass  from  lump  sums  in  ad- 
vance to  royalty  checks,  we  of  course 
enter  quite  another  field.    It  is  stated 


that  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  has  already  ^ 
received  the  tidy  sum  of  £70,000  (or  'If 
Winter  Comes,'  and  more  is  rolling  in.  i 
What  H.  G.  Wells  got  out  of  the  'Outline 
of  History'  seems  not  to  be  known,  but 
it  is  known  that  Wells  is  a  millionaire." 
Some  of  these  profits  represent  chickenx 
before  they  are  hatched,  for  American 
papers  have  canceled  contracts  that 
would  have  brought  £40,000  to  Lloyd 
George. 

"In  regard  to  Texarkana,"  a  corre- 
spondent says,  "you  did  not  go  tar 
enough  with  it.  The  name  Is  taken 
from  three  States — Texas,  Arfcansas,  and 
Louisiana.  The  main  street  of  this  city 
is  actually  divided  between  the  States  of 
Texas  and  Arkansas." 


"He  says  that  animals  of  the  cat 
specie  will  never  forget  an  injury."  a 
special  article  in  the  New  York  "Herald" 
says.  The  writer  who  uses  "specie"  as 
the  singular  of  species  Is  matched  by 
the  man  who  speaks  of  "working  In  a 
quart  mine." 


A  well-known  efllclency  engineer,  ac- 
cording to  the  "Treasure  Chest,"  took 
his  children  to  see  the  great  steamship, 
the  Majestic.  He  wanted  to  impress  on 
their  minds  the  fact  that  the  Majestic 
was  the  biggest  steamship  ever  built,  so 
he  took  them  all  over  the  boat  and  ex- 
plained everything  to  them  In  detail. 
When  they  arrived  home  Dan,  who  was 
the  spokesman  for  the  crowd,  began 
with  the  thing  that  had  Impressed  him 
most:  "Oh,  mother,  just  think,  they  had 
two  dining-rooms.  After  you  had  eaten 
all  you  wanted  in  one  dining-room  you 
could  go  into  the  other  and  eat  some 
more  and  they  wouldn't  know  anything  > 
about  It."  I 

"At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  Indulge  in 
national  boastfulness,"  says  the  author 
of  "Rome  and  the  World  To-Day,"  "I  be- 
lieve it  can  he  said  that  there  is  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  between  the  busts  and 
statues  of  the  leaders  In  Roman  history 
and  many  of  the  public  men  of  the 
United  States  a  generation  ago.  I  knew 
a  former  Federal  Judge  who  could  have 
sat  for  a  bust  of  Julius  Caesar.  Justices 
Miller,  Bradley,  Strong,  and  Harlan,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
each  had  the  same  type  of  countenancp 
as  Cicero.  Is  it  to  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation that  our  National  stock  and  char- 
acter are  changing,  since  such  faces  are 
not  to-day  found  in  our  National  Con- 
gress and  In  our  courts?" 

"One  reason  why  the  Leader  Is  often 
a  little  bit  late  in  coming  out,"  says  the 
editor  of  the  Tarpon  Springs  (Florida) 
"Leader,"  "Is  that  we  frequently  have  a 
number  of  fair  visitors  who  come  in  to 
leave  a  news  item  or  an  ad,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  and  at  such  times  we  al-i 
ways,  like  a  true  Southern  gentleman, 
take  our  pipe  out  of  our  mouth  and  lay 
it  down  somewhere  and  after  they  are 
gone  it  always  takes  about  fifteen  min- 
utes to  find  it  agaln^ (JOy  1 1^ 
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OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 

BEGINS  IN  THIS  ISSUE 
HIS    AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

UNDER  FOUR 
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ONE  LAW  FOR  ALL 

A   REVIEW  OF  THE   ECONOMIC,   POLITICAL,   AND 
SOCIAL   RESULTS  OF  THE  GREAT  STRIKES 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Mr.  Cobb  is 
one  qfthe  most 
famous  living 
s/iort-story 
writers  and 
humorists 


Why  Irvin  S.  Cobb  Reads  The  Outlook 


In  politics,  I  think  The  Outlook  sometimes  is 
wrong.     In  Americanism,  it  always  is  right. 

There  always  is  need,  in  this  country— and,  for 
that  matter,  in  every  other  country — of  a  maga^e 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  endeavoring  fairly  and 
truthfitlly  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  nation  and 
the  thought  of  the  people.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  this  country  needed  such  a  publication  more 
than  it  needs  it  to-day.  In  my  opinion.  The 
Outlook  amply  satisfies  this  need. 

Reading  it  regidarly,  I  think  I  see  in  its  columns 
an  honest  endeavor  honestly  to  present  the  issues 
which  arise  in  America  and,  most  of  all,  I  see  a 


strong  and  virile  nationalism.  There  are  times 
when  I,  as  a  citizen,  may  disagree  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  its  editors  and  its  contributors  have 
drawn ;  but  there  is  never  a  time  when  I  discern  in 
it  any  note  of  insincerity,  any  suggestion  of  timid- 
ity, any  taint  of  cowardice.  I  value  it  as  part  of 
the  literary  diet  which  helps  to  make  me,  I  trust,  a 
good  American. 


u  V  .  L^T^fi 
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A   MOUNTAIN  ARTIST 

BY  ZEPHINE  HUMPHREY 


LORD   NORTHCLIFFE 

BY  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY 


THE 
INSTITUTE  OF   POLITICS 

BY  ANDREW  TEN    EYCK 


JOHN   LILLIE.   THE  MOUNTAIN   ARTIST 

Froni  an  Oil  Porlriil  bf  E.  It.  Child 


LAW  AND   LETTERS:    THE    SECOND    INSTALLMENT  OF 
"UNDER    FOUR    PRESIDENTS" 

BY  OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 


PRICE:    FIFTEEN   CENTS  A  COPY  FIVE   DOLLARS  A  YEAR  381   FOURTH    AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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Senator  William  E.  Borah 
of  Idaho  is  otte  of  the 
most  distiriguished  members 
of  the 
United  Slates  Senate 


(C)  Paul  Thompson 


Senator  Borah  Tells  Why  He  Reads  The  Outlook 


THE  OuTi,(K>K  never  disuppoints  the  reader  searching 
for  accurate  information  or  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  current  events.  And  it  covers  the  whole  field. 
Eminently  fair,  distinguished  alike  for  the  thorough- 
ness and  the  learning  of  its  editorial  matter,  I  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  first  publications  of  the  English  tongue. 
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FIRST  TURKISH   MISSION:    THE  THIRD   INSTALLMENT  OF 

"UNDER   FOUR   PRESIDENTS" 


PRICE:   FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY. 


BY  OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 

FIVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


David  Belasco 
is  one 

of  the  foremost 
leaders  of 
American  drama 


Why  David  Belasco  Reads  The  Outlook 


THE  value  of  The  Outlook  lies  in  its  breadth 
of  vision,  nonnal  view-point,  and  unswerving 
steadiness  of  purpose.  The  ideal  precedes  all 
things,  and  a  magazine  without  an  ideal  b  like  a 
man  without  a  country. 

The  view-point  of  The  Outlook  is  much  needed 
in  these  excitable  times.  Progress,  development, 
and  rational  growth  are  attained  only  under  nor- 
mal conditions. 

That  we  are  reverting  to  a  steadier  mood,  must 
be  evident  to  all  who  think  profoundly.  Jazz  in 
thought  and  writing  is  merely  a  phase,  no  deeper 
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than  the  music  which  suggests  the  name ;  it  is 
rather  like  a  gay  circus  in  a  side  street  that 
soon  passes  by.  When  the  brief  glamour  has 
vanished,  the  boys  and  girls  go  back  to  tb^ 
studies. 

Those  who  write  must  bring  new  faith  and 
courage  to  all  who  labor  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. The  world  has  good  sound  reason  to  look 
forward  to  great  international  achievements. 

America  is  the  most  idealistic  country,  as  its 
]»st  proves.  The  wise  journals  of  the  present  are 
those  that  inspire  hope  in  its  future. 
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FROM  A  DIPLOMATS  NOTE-BOOK— f6uRTH 

INSTALLMENT  OF 
"UNDER   FOUR   PRESIDENTS" 

BY  OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 

THE  WIND  TERROR  OF  THE  EAST 

BY  LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER  K.  C.  McINTOSH 

IRELAND   REVISITED 

BY  FREDERICK  W.  CLAMPETT 

A   FEW   RECOLLECTIONS   OF 
ALEXANDER  GRAHAM   BELL 

BY  GEORGE  KENNAN 
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Mr.  Bok  is 

one  of  America's 

most  noted  journalists 

and  was  for  many  years 

editor  of 

Tfie  Ladies'  Some  Journal 


(C)  Underwood 


Why  Edward  W.  Bok  Reads  The  Outlook 

I  HAVE  known  The  Outlook  for  thirty  years,  and  have  been  a  steady 
reader  of  it,  and  know  of  no  periodical  which  has  so  consistently  stood 
for  the  best  of  worth-while  reading  and  been  such  a  true  reflection  of 
American  life.  I  have  always  found  in  it  the  note  of  that  progressiveness 
which  makes  for  sure  progress.  Very  few  readers  realize  the  tremendous 
influence  that  a  periodical  coming  out  week  by  week  may  have  on  the 
minds  of  its  readers,  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  The  Outlook,  it  is 
a  journal  that  is  read  when  men's  miuds  are  at  leisure  and  are  receptive 
to  influences.  The  editors  of  Tlie  Outlook  have,  to  my  mind,  ever  been 
conscious  of  this  stewardship,  and  have  never  failed  in  their  responsibilities. 
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Modern  Rugs  for  Modern  Homes, "an  interesting 

''nstra  ted  folder  showing  all  the  patterns  in  color, will 

■ily  be  sent  free  on  request  to  our  nearest  office. 


Here  are  the  New  Designs! 

Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rugs  have  long 
been  famous  for  the  rare  beauty  of  their  de- 
signs. But  the  six  new  patterns  shown  at  the 
left — creations  of  master  rug-designers — are, 
we  believe,  the  most  beautiful  Congoleum  pat- 
terns that  have  yet  appeared. 

Unequalled  beauty  is  but  one  of  the  many 
superiorities  oi Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rugs. 
They  are  wonderfully  economical  and  durable. 
They  lie  flat  without  fastening.  They  are  very 
easy  to  clean — a  quick  light  mopping  being  all 
that  is  ever  required.  And  they  are  uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 

Any  Congoleum  dealer  in  your  town  will 
gladly  show  you  these  six  new  designs,  as  well 
as  many  other  attractive  patterns  suitable  for 
every  room  in  the  house.  Look  for  the  Gold 
Seal  guarantee  which  is  pasted  on  the  face  of 
the  goods. 

Note  the  Very  Low  Prices 

\}4x3     ft.  $  .50 


6x9 

7Kx  9 
9x9 
9  xlO 
9    xl2 


ft.  55  8.10 
ft.  10.10 
ft.  12.15 
;ft.  14.15 
ft.    16.20 


The  rugs  illustrated 

are     made    only     in 

the  five  large  Bizes.  3      x3        if.      1,00 

The  SFTialler  rugs  are  J      x45^  ft       1  SO 

made  in   pattcmi  to 

harinoni/.ewithchem.  3      x6       h.     2.00 


Owing  to  freight  rate;  prices  in  the  South,  wmtt  of  the  MiamiMmipm 
and  in  Canada  are  higher  than  those  Quoted. 

Congoleum  Company 


INCOKPO RATED 

riiiladclphia      New  York       Boston      Chicago 
Atlanta  San  Francisco  Dallas 


Kantat  Gey       Mianeapoln 
I*ittsburgh  Mo 
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GROVER  CLEVELAND— SIXTH    INSTALLMENT 
OF  "UNDER   FOUR   PRESIDENTS' 

BY  OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 
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PLATINUM:    ONE   OF  THE  "NOBLEST 

OF  METALS" 

BY   RICHARD   HOADLEY  TINGLEY 


THE   ST.    LAWRENCE   VALLEY 

BY  GILBERT  H.  GILBERT 

WU    PEI-FU,  A   CHINESE   WITH    ONE   IDEA 

BY   UPTON   CLOSE 
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Tlieod&re  Roosevelt, 
Assistant  Secretary 
qf  tlie  Navy 


Why  Theodore  Roosevelt  Reads  The  Outlook 

THK  OrTixx)K  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  cousin  of  the  Roosevelt  family.  The 
Outlook  is  clean,  progressive,  and  sane.  It  has  the  great  asset  of  being 
unafraid  to  discuss  any  subject  simply  because  it  is  new.  This  is  an  essential 
attribute  in  constructive  thought  ;  for,  though  some  good  people  refuse  to  admit 
it,  even  our  religious  beliefs  on  which  we  base  our  lives  were  at  onetime  "new." 
The  necessary  corollary  to  this  is  possessed  by  The  Outlook  also.  It  does  not 
embrace  any  doctrine  simply  because  it  is  new.  Many  papers  and  people  mistake  a 
love  for  the  sensational  for  liberalism.  Last,  and  most  important.  The  Outlook  is 
unafraid  and  hews  to  the  line  !  
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V.  S.  Navy  Official  Photograph 


ROLLING   DOWN   TO   RIO   WITH   HUGHES 


'RICE:    FIFTEEN  CENTS   A  COPY. 
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Mr.  Mirrley  is 
one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of 
tlie  younger  poets 
and  essayists 


What  Christopher  Morley  Thinks  Of  The  Outlook 


THE  Oltlook  was  one  of  the  first  jour- 
nals to  make  an  impression  on  me  as 
a  boy,  ...  It  was  the  first  American 
magazine  that  ever  actually  bought  and ,; 
paid  tor  a  poem  of  mine.  ...  I  fear  that 
I  do  not  read  any  magazine  in  the  world 
regularly  and  persistently.  And  I  do  not 
expect  to  find,  ever,  in  any  one  journal, 
all  facets  of  truth  and  opinion.  But  when 
The  Outlook  comes  my  way,  I  admit  that 
I  find  it  congenial  for  its  temperate,  calm, 
and  sensible  scrutiny  of  our  present  dis- 
contents, its  humor  and  wide-mindedness 
in  consideration  of  literary  matters,  and  a 
general  feeling  that  I  get  to  the  effect  that 


the  paper  is  solidly  rooted  in  judgment 
but  not  in  the  least  unready  to  welcopie 
the  aliquid  novi  that  deserves '  hospitality. 
yLet  me  put  it  this  way  :  From  time  to 
time  I  have  offer^.one-act  plays  to  various 
magazine  editors' ;  usually  they  are  greatly 
shocked  and  reply  that  a*iuie-act  play  is 
quite  outside  their  provinqe.  I  have  a 
ridiculous  feeling  that  The  Outlook  would 
publish  even  a  one-act  play  if  it  thought  it 
amusing  or  for  any  reasoa^t  all  worth  ink. 
Perhaps  The  Outlook, Is  in  essence  more 
liberal  than  many  a  weekly  that  makes  a 
much  louder  shout  about  being  a  friend 
of  that   mystierious  thing  called   liberty. 
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BY  GEORGE  PALMER  PUTNAM 
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Francis  H.  Sisson, 
Vice-President  qf  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company 
qf  New  York 


(C)  Underwood 


Francis  H.  Sisson,  New  York  Banker,  Tells 
Why  He  Reads  The  Outlook 


COMMENTING  OP  The  Outlook  is  for  me 
a  good  deal  like  commenting  on  a 
member  of  one's  own  family  ;  it  has  for 
so  long  been  a  part  of  my  life  and 
thought  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to  regard 
it  objectively.  Long  ago  I  came  to  rely 
upon  it  as  a  sound  interpreter  of  current 
thought  through  whose  eyes  I  could 
view  the  world  of  thought  and  action 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  understand- 
ing and  accurate  judgment.  Religious, 
social,  economic,  literary,  and  other  prob- 
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lems  have  found  fair  statement  within 
the  pages  of  The  Outlook  through  tbl 
these  years,  and  for  the  broad  spirit, 
the  cultured  mind,  and  the  sympathetic 
heart  which  have  been  reflected  in  its 
pages  I  have  long  had  a  sincere  affection 
and  respect.  I  wish  that  its  message  of 
practical  idealism,  sound  living  and  think- 
ing might  be  carried  far  beyond  the  splen- 
did selected  audience  which  it  has  long 
reached  so  effectively.  It  is  one  which 
a  disorderly  world  greatly  needs  to-day. 
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John  J.  Pershing, 
General  of  tJie 
Armies  of  the 
United  States 


(O)  International 


Why  General  Pershing  Reads  The  Outlook 


AMONG  our  excellent  periodicals  The 
Outlook  has  a  very  high  place. 
Through  its  columns  one  may  keep  in 
touch  with  current  events  and  with  the 
many  National  problems  that  can  be 
rightly  solved  only  when  public  opinion  is 
enlightened.     Its  views  are  always  clearly 


and  frankly  stated.  The  Outlook  does  not 
restrict  itself  to  the  more  momentous  ques- 
tions, but  contains  weekly  articles,  written 
in  entertaining  style,  on  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  our  citizens.  The  ser- 
vice rendered  the  public  by  The  Outlook 
has  commended    it   to   me   most   highly. 
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Mr.  Colby  wa& 
Secretary  qf  State 
in  the  Wilson 
Administration 


(O)  Oltnedlnat 


Why  Bainbridge  Colby  Reads  The  Outlook 

LET  me  say  how  splendidly  I  think  you  are  doing 
with  The  Outlook.  It  is  the  happiest  possible 
combination  of  a  popular  and  a  serious  magazine, 
and  its  sanity  and  enlightenment  and  respect  for 
truth  give  it  deservedly  a  very  outstanding  position. 
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THE   FESTAL   DAY— SO   CALLED 

BY  ROLLIN  LYNDE  HARTT 


f 


0 


LLOYD   GEORGE  AND    BONAR    LAW; 
THE   CONTRAST 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  FRANK  DILNOT 


ANALYZING  JOHNNY 

BY  CHARLES  K.  TAYLOR 

DOES   THE   AUTHOR   COUNT 
WITH    BOYS? 

BY  HUBERT  V.  CORYELL 
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The  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  u  the  Key  to 
a  new  world  of  faacinating  enjoyment 


interesting? 


You  KNOW  MEN  and 
women  in  social  and  busi- 
ness life  who,  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, are  alike.  But  what 
a  difference  when  you  are  in  their 
company  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time! 

One  is  helpless  in  a  conversation 
that  goes  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
his  own  daily  existence.  The  other 
always  holds  your  attention  and  in- 
terest, whatever  the  subject  may  be. 

Around  commonplace  facts  he 
weaves  romance  founded  seemingly 
upon  knowledge  that  spans  centuries. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  seems  to  have 
known  the  spot  ■when  it  was  in  the 
making.    His   conversation   illumi- 


X 


/      Xamt 
/     Addrttt 


Yon  niny  iend  me.  no 

y     appnival,  rhnriei  paid  by 

you.  Wolls' Outllnvot  Bl«- 

lory.  In  the  haiiity,  4.vrilmiie, 

lllultrnteilcdilfuu.    Alaoputur 

my  lubirrlptloii  to  the  Rt-Ttew 

of  Review!  (or  oite  full  year.    Will 

either  tend  you  %\  hi  5  ilnyc  ftiid  tl  « 

month  for  II  moiithi.  or  I  will  return 

the  Welle*  hiitory  witliiu  e  week,  eeod 

you  :^5r  (or  the  first  ropy  of  the  magmzine 

delirercd,  and  c&acel  thia  order. 


"•-cnpalivn  •■ 

For  full  rajih  with  order,  vend  only  910.50 


nates  the  present  with  the  vivid 
colors  of  the  past. 

How  can  you,  whose  time  for 
libraries,  museums  and  travel  is 
limited,  acquire  the  fascinating  in- 
formation that  causes  yoiu*  com- 
pany eagerly  to  be  sought?  How 
can  you  know  the  hidden  story  be- 
hind a  prehistoric  relic,  or  a  mystify- 
ing freak  of  Nature? 

There  is  no  mystery  to  the  art  of 
being  interesting.  It  is  known  to  all 
who  read  an  amazing  story  which  the 
coupon  below  will  bring  to  you  for 
free  examination. 

Imagine  a  story  that  begins  10,000,000  or 
100,000,000  years  ago;  imagine  being  carried 
through  the  ages  from  one^lramatic  scene  to 
another — as  if  you  sat  in  a  motion-picture 
theatre  and  saw  the  whole  drama  of  the 
human  race  displayed  on  the  screen  before 
you — imagine  the  thrill  of  such  an  experience 
and  you  have  some  conception  of 

H.  G.  WELLS' 
Outline  of  History 

In  4  Library  Size  Volumes 

Protutely  lUtutrated 

Although  more  than  a  million  copies  have 
been  sold  here  and  abroad,  virtually  the  only 
complaint  we  have  heard  of  Wells'  "  Outline 
of  History  "  has  been  that  it  was  too  bull^ 
to  hold  comfortably  while  reading. 


Sowededdedtobrincitaatlaalbraithatwoiild 
be  not  only  miveiiient  and  easy  to  handle  but  M 
ImiimIkwtic  ■  Mt  of  btxA*  and  m  bcaatiftilly  Ulns- 
tnted  u  any  History  ever  made.  That  meant 
starting  all  over  from  the  veiy  beginmnt,  aettinc 
evefythins  anew  in  fresh,  dear  type;  Catherine 
from  the  four  cucnets  of  the  earth  a  haiidnd  of  the 
moat  famous  bistarical  p^!"tmts  for  ilhiatratioas. 


Mr.  Wells  threw  himself  into  this  tMk  with  all 
his  marvdoos  enthusiasm.  For  a  Ions  time  he  had 
felt  that  certain  parts  of  the  "Outune"  iiiiih< 
elabaratinc,  certain  other  parts  reriaioo.  TUa  i 
his  chance.     Starting  at  the  very  »»|fr"»-g.  he 


made  changes  on  every  single  page  M  tiie  test, 
rewrote  whole  chapters,  added  page  after  paas  of 
material. 

Hare  Is  Our  Offar  t 

And  now,  at  last,  we  can  offer  yon  the  new, 
revised,  illustrated  histofy,  complete  in  four  beanti- 
ful,  hand-tooled  volumes,  in  ctxivenient  llfavary  siac 
at  25%  less  than  the  price  of  the  original  two  vatutac 
setl 

Think  of  iti  Thoroughly  revised,  printed  froea 
brand-new,  clear,  readable  plates,  with  a  hundred 
famous  historical  pictures  bom  the  great  art  galler- 
ies of  the  world,  and  bound  up  into  four  hioid- 
t<x>led.  library  siie  vchimes  —  aU  fcr  a  fourth  leas 
than  the  crdinaiy  two-volume  set  would  coat  yoa 
any  book-l  ~ 


even  now  m  any  I 


k-stonl 


And  the  Review  of  Reviews,  Too  I 

Wells  begins  with   the  dawn  of  time. 

there  were  men.  Before  there  were  reptiles.  In 
broad,  magnificent  strokes  he  paints  the  pictnre. 
bringing  you  straight  down  to  today.  He  shows 
the  thread  of  human  purpose  binding  men  toaethcr 
the  world  over  from  tme  age  to  another. 

And  where  Wells  stops,  the  Review  of  Reviews 
takes  up  the  story.  It  ties  together  the  events  of 
today  the  world  over,  shows  their  relation  one  to 
another,  gives  you  a  backgrtMind  of  facts  tor  yoor 
daily  news. 

Only  One  Condition  We  Make— 

There  is  but  one  condition  —  that  you  mail  the 
attacrhed  coupim  at  once.  Such  an  uni2sual  offief 
as  this  cannot  last  long.     You  must  act  at  oocc. 

Send  the  coupon  —  without  mmey.  If  for  any 
reason  you  are  tlissatis&ed  with  the  History,  if  it 
doesn't  seem  to  you  the  utmost  i,f  book  vafaie  and 
satisfacticm,  send  it  back  and  canod  your  oider. 
There'll  be  no  qtiibbling  —  no  questimiB  aslrrd 

But  mail  the  coupon  now  —  today  —  before  it 
is  too  latet 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COMPANY 
30  Irving  Place  New  York 
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Crackling  Logs  and  Snowy  Nights 


The  Next  13  Numbers  of 
The  Outlook  For  Only  $1 

If  you  are  not  already  a  sub- 
scriber, send  SI  for  special 
tliirteen  weeks'  subscription 

The  Outlook  Company 

381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


THERE  are  moods  that  nothing  can 
satisfy  but  the  printed  page.  Win- 
ter nights  are  reading  nights,  and 
Tlie  Outlook  offers  in  coming  issues  a 
large  variety  of  carefully  selected  arti- 
cles of  uncommon  excellence. 

Elsie  Singmaster  contributes  two  re- 
markable short  stories. 

Dorothy  Caxfield  is  represented  by  a 
short  story  entitled  "The  Ideas  of  M. 
Brodard." 

Thomas  L.  Massox,  the  genial  humor- 
ist, writes  with  his  usual  sparkle  con- 
cerning "Our  Feeble-Mindert  Intellec- 
tuals," "An  Interview  with  Vanity," 
"The  Great  American  Weakness,"  and 
other  equally  unhackneyed  subjects. 

Ei.iAS  LiEBEBMAN  Contributes  an  ar- 
resting article  on  "The  Difficult  Art  of 
Being  a  Jew." 

RoLLiN  Lyxde  Hartt  describes  how  he 
felt  the  night  he  broadcast  by  radio  his. 
interview  with  Augustus  Thomas. 

Archibald  Rutledge  contributes 
"Christmas  Eve  on  the  Plantation." 

Robert  Hale  confesses  how  it  feels  to 
get  back  to  Oxford  after  having  been  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  on  the  classic  quad- 
rangles. 

"A  Flapper's  Appeal  to  Parents"  is 
by  one  of  those  modern  young  creatures 
who  bobs  her  hair  and  keeps  going  from 
morning  until  late  at  night. 

SiinRMA?f  Rogers  In  "Alaska  the  Mis- 
understood" clears  up  scores  of  mis- 
understandings regarding  the  so-called 
land  of  blizzards  and  dance-halls. 

Oscar  S.  Straus  continues  his  en- 
grossing memoirs,  "Under  Four  Presi- 
dents." 
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A    RADICAL   IN    POWER 

A  STUDY  OF  LA  FOLLETTE 

BY   RICHARD  BARRY 
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THE   JERICHO    ROAD 

BY  HENRY  VAN   DYKE 
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BENITO   MUSSOLINI 

BY   EDWARD  CORSI 


LUMBER   CAMP   HONESTY 

BY   SHERMAN    ROGERS 
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Mr.  Barton  ranks  canong 
Americans  moist 
incisive  publicists 


(O)  Underwood 


A  Tribute  From  Bruce  Barton 


A  few  months  before  his  death  Lyman  Abbott 
sent  nie  a  copy  of  his  "  Silhouettes  of  My 
Contemporaries,"  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which 
he  had  written  these  lines  from  General  S.  C. 
Armstrong : "  Those  who  are  hopeless  disarm  them- 
selves and  may  as  well  go  to  the  rear ;  men  and 
women  of  faith,  optimists,  to  the  front." 

That  quotation  seems  to  me  to  symbolize  both 
Lyman  Abbott  and  The  Outlook.    He  looked  at 


the  world  through  undonded  eyes ;  the  picture  he 
painted  was  complete,  even  in  the  unpleasant  or 
discouraging  ideals.  Yet  he  saw  more  than  the 
things  which  are  visible.  He  saw  tendencies,  prom- 
ises, and  the  hope  which  is  often  more  significant 
than  the  fact.  It  was  this  combination  of  the  inter- 
preter>and  the  prophet  which  gave  him  so  large  a 
leadership ;  and  his  spirit  goes  marching  on  in  the 
publication  he  loved. 
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ALASKAN  SALMON 


ALASKA,  THE   MISUNDERSTOOD 

BAD  ROADS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  FETTERS  TIE  UP  ALASKA'S  BURIED  BILLIONS 

BY  SHERMAN   ROGERS 

THE  OUTLOOK'S  INDUSTRIAL  CORRESPONDENT 

PRICE:    FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY  FIVE   DOLLARS  A  YEAR  381   FOURTH   AVENUE,  NEW  1 


A 


iiarmttlan  OII|ri0tmaa  MmkB 

A  SHORT 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  H.  G.  Wells 


^ 


The  romance  of  world  history  is  Mr.  Wells'  theme.    Shorn  of  elaboration  and  complication,  and  illustrated 

with  200  photographs  and  drawings,  this  new  book  forms  an  interesting,  informing  and  authoritative  story 

of  man  through  the  ages.  fi.oO 


A  brilliant  new  novel  by  Miss  Sinclair 

ANNE  SEVERN   AND  THE 
FIELDINGS 

By  May  Sinolair 

A  novel  of  love,  honor,  pity  and  remorse  centered 
in  the  three  principal  characters  and  worked  out  to  a 
supreme  issue  through  the  action  of  one  of  them.  $2.00 

A  novel  of  New  England  character 

OLD  CROW 

By  Alice  Brown 

Disillusioned  by  the  war,  John  Raven  returns  to  his 

New  England  home  where,  through  his  pity  and  care 

for  two  bewildered  neighbors,  he  finds  new  interest  in 

life.  #i.00 

RIGHT  ROYAL 

By  John  Maiefield 
With  three  colored  illustratioiis  and  many  drawings 
in  black  and  white  by  Cecil  Aldin.  " '  Right  Royal '  is 
more  than  a  story  of  the  running  of  a  great  race, 
more  than  the  tale  of  a  horse,  more  than  a  love  story, 
it  is  a  rich  fabric  interwoven  from  these  threads." — 
The  Book  Review.  f2.50 

THE  CROCK  OF  GOLD 

By  James  Stephens 

The  new  edition  of  this  masterpiece  of  literature 
illustrated  with  many  drawings  in  color  and  in  black 
and  white  by  Wilfred  Jones  is  a  book  to  warm  the 
cockles  of  your  heart.  $2.50 

RAINBOW  GOLD 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

An  anthology  of  about  eighty  of  the  very  best 

poems  for  bovs  and  girls  whose  love  of  poetry  is  just 

being   formed.      Beautifully    illustrated    by    Dugald 

Walker.  $2.00 

THE  McKINLEY  AND  ROOSE- 
VELT ADMINISTRATIONS 

By  James  Ford  Rhodes 

Written  by  one  of  the  foremost  living  historians 
about  two  epoch-making  administrations,  this  volume 
ranks  in  historical  importance  with  the  famous  His- 
tory of  the  United  Slates  by  the  same  author.        $4.00 


An  absorbing  novel  of  America  today 

A  MORE  HONORABLE  MAN 

By  Arthur  Somers  Roohe 

The  never  solved  debate  of  idealism  versus  ma- 
terialism. Jim  Willoughby's  success  is  contrasted  with 
the  spiritual  growth  of  his  friend  Sam  Foyle.  A  strong 
story  of  love,  honor  and  truth — philosophy  and  science. 

^.00 
Phillpotts'  new  novel  of  mystery 

THE  RED  REDMAYNES 

By  Eden  Phillpotts 

A  Dartmoor  cliff  riddled  with  caves  and  tunnels  in 

which  the  murderer  was  supposed   to  lurk   almost 

proved   the  desperation   of   Mrs.   Pendean  and   the 

famous  detective,  Mark  Brendon.  Probable  price,  12.00 

DRAMATIC  LEGENDS  AND 
OTHER  POEMS 

By  Padraio  Colum 
In  the  dramatic  legends  the  poet  combines  his  lyric 
and  dramatic  powers.    The  other  poems  are  lyrics 
which  have  a  strange  beauty  of  original  rhythms.  $1  JO 

THE  GOLDEN  BOUGH 

A  Study  in  Mafio  and  Reli^on 
By  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer 

Many  whose  interest  has  been  greater  than  their 
purse  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  great  work  on 
religious  customs  of  primitive  man  has  been  abridged 
and  brought  forth  in  one  volume.  ^.00 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE 
HEART  OF  A  CHILD 

By  Gertrude  M.  Slaughter 

Adventures  sufficient  to  lure  the  tomboy,  travel  for 
the  eager  fireside  traveler,  poetry  and  romance  on 
every  page.    Illustrated  by  Eric  rape.  ^.00 

CHILE  :  Today  and  Tomorrow 

By  L.  B.  Elliott 

A  colorful  picture  of  Chile  as  well  as  interesting 

details  about  the  characteristics,  social  life,  history, 

education,  and  the  economic  standards  of  this  unique 

country  of  physical  extremes.  Illustrated.    $5.00 


THE  TUDOR  SHAKESPEARE 

These  volumes  "generally  edited  by  Professors  Neilson  and  Thomdike  show  an  imposing  array  of  individual 
editors.  .  .  .  The  editors  can  be  as  proud  as  the  publishers,  for  these  volumes  are  as  excellent  specimens  of  book-plan- 
ning as  book-making." — New  York  Herald.  Leather  binding.    39  volumes.    Set  $J9,  each  %IM 
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Sherman  Rogers 

INDUSTRIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 
TELLS  FROM  PERSONAL  OBSERVATION  THE  STORY  OF 

THE   TREASURE-HOUSE   OF   SOUTHEASTERN    ALASKA 


PRICE:   FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  COPY. 


FIVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 
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Friend  to  Friend— 
A  Gift  That  Lives  Over  Again  Each  Month 

IN  the  Christmas  giving,  books  are  the  greatest 
treasures  that  can  pass  between  friend  and  friend. 
And  books  that  live — magazines — are  ideal  expres- 
sions of  a  friend's  vt^ishes  that  live  not  for  the  Yule- 
tide  alone  but  for  each  succeeding  month. 

"  Scientihc  American  "  as  a  Christmas  gift  means  12 
great  monthly  issues  to  keep  the  reader  in  intimate 
contact  with  progress-in-the-making ;  gliders,  radio 
developments,  discoveries,  explorations,  psychical 
manifestations,  the  industries,  new  inventions,  etc. 

This  all-year  gift  of  "  Scientific  American  "  will  cost 
you  but  $A-  for  one  subscription ;  $7  for  subscriptions  to 
two  different  addresses,  additional  ones  proportionate. 

•      ***««*«««*««• 

A  card  similar  to  above  will  be  mailed  to  the  recip>- 
ient  of  your  gift,  unless  you  care  to  mail  it  yourself. 
Use  coupon  below  to  insure  mailing  for  Christmas. 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 


8CIKNTIFK3  AMERICAN   PUB.    Cft.,   Munn  ft  Co.  Oirtlook 

933  Brosdwsri  New  York  CItr. 

PlesM  send  the  Scientific  American  for  one  year  to  the  addresi  (e«)  below  for  one  rear  for  which  I  encloie (M 

for  one  tubtcrlption,  $7  for  two). 
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Senator  Couzens 

FORD'S  FORMER  PARTNER  AND 

NEWBERRY'S  SUCCESSOR 

INTERVIEWED  FOR  THE  OUTLOOK 

BY 

RICHARD   BARRY 


THIS  ISSUE  ALSO  CONTAINS 
ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  OF  IMMIGRANT 
TYPES  BY  USA  GOMBARG;  ARCHIBALD 
RUTLEDGE'S  "CHRISTMAS  EVE  ON  THE 
PLANTATION;"  W.J.  HENDERSON'S  "WHAT 
IS  GOOD  PIANO  PLAYING?"  AND  A 
CHRISTMAS  STORY  BY  ELSIE   SINGMASTER 
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The  Outlook  in  Schools  and  Colleges 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

THE   CITY    OF   NEW   YORK 

THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-Ninth  Street 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  frequency  with 
which  I  see  The  Outlook  used  as  a  text-book  in 
the  schools  and  on  the  interest  and  vivacity  of 
the  recitations  in  which  it  is  used.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  single  subject  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  coming  citizen  than  the  study  of 
actual  National  problems  which  will  confront 
the  voter  when  he  reaches  his  majority.  A 
clean,  concise  consideration  of  these  questions 
such  as  is  presented  by  The  Outlook  every  week 
without  "writing  down  "  to  the  supposed  lower 
intelligence  of  the  school  makes  a  highly  desir- 
able text.  Wm.  McAndrew, 

Associate  Superintendent,  Public  Schools, 
New  York  City. 
June  27,  1922. 


"SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USING  THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THE 

TEACHING  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY,  CIVICS, 

ENGLISH    AND    RHETORIC 

— is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  giving  a  complete  outline  of  sugges- 
tions for  the  use  of  The  Outlook  in  class-room  work  which  will 
be  mailed  free  of  charge  to  any  instructor  or  teacher  in  the  United 
States.  The  Outlook's  special  class-room  rates  are  also  enclosed 
and  explained  in  this  pamphlet.  There  is  no  charge  and  there  is 
no  obligation — simply  drop  a  line  of  inquiry  to 

The  Educational  Director 

THE    OUTLOOK   COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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GETTING  A  BONUS  FROM 

THE  LAND 

THE   STORY  OF   DISABLED  VETERANS  WHO 
ARE   REHABILITATING  THEMSELVES 

BY  EARL  CHRISTMAS 


ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE  APPEAR 
THE  MEANING  OF  PASTEUR,  BY  WILLIS  FLETCHER 
JOHNSON  V  LADY  BATHURST,  THE  WORLD'S 
GREATEST  NEWSPAPER  OWNER,  BY  HELEN 
HOFFMAN  V  THE  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  BY  C.  K.  TAYLOR  v  ABOUT 
GOOD    VIOLIN    PLAYING,    BY   W.    J.    HENDERSON 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  WILDWOOD,  N.  J. 

"  In  choosing  a  periodical  for  our  school,"  writes  a  prominent 
educator,  "  the  following  points  have  determined  the  choice : 
(l)The  use  of  precise  and  exact  English;  (2)  clearness  and 
definiteness  of  presentation ;  (3)  unquestioned  scholarship ;  (4) 
painstaking  care  in  giving  to  its  readers  only  trustworthy  and 
authoritative  information ;  (5)  lack  of  partisanship ;  (6)  an 
aggressive  policy  for  public  good  ;  and  (7)  its  power  and  purpose 
to  arouse  public  conscience. 

"  In  my  opinion.  The  Outlook  meets  these  seven  require- 
ments better  than  any  other  periodical  that  I  know  of." 


"SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USING  THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THE 

TEACHING  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY,  CIVICS, 

ENGLISH    AND    RHETORIC" 

— is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  giving  a  complete  outline  of  sugges- 
tions for  the  use  of  The  Outlook  in  class-room  work  which  will 
be  mailed  free  of  charge  to  any  instructor  or  teacher  in  the  United 
States.  The  Outlook's  special  class-room  rates  are  also  enclosed 
and  explained  in  this  pamphlet.  There  is  no  charge  and  there  is 
no  obligation — simply  drop  a  line  of  inquiry  to 

The  Educational  Director 

THE    OUTLOOK    COMPANY 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Stanford  University  Library 

Stanford,  California 

Inordor  that  others  may  use  this  book, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 
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